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AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM: FACT AND FICTION* 


ALPHEUS T. -MASON 
Princeton Unsverstty 


For two generations American political and economic life has been 
moving swiftly toward “bigness,” toward monolithic organization. We 
live by, in, and among bigger and bigger corporations, bigger and bigger 
unions, bigger and bigger governments. On,all sides individual freedom 
and responsibility have shrunk. Absorbed into organizations bigger than 
himself, the American tends to be ovérpoweréd by these organizations, 
whether of industry, labor or agriculture. And whatever his orientation, 
he must operate in and under an ever-expanding multilateral network 
of occupational and governmental regulation. ` i 

In the shadow of such manifold giantism modern men—practically 


all of them employees who rate themselves “middle class"— seem but | 


puny figures. Man's own handiwork has become a Frankenstein monster, 
destroying his initiative and individuality. In the grip of forces he has 
created, helpless single-handed to control, he suffers from loneliness, 
from not belonging, from impersonality. Millions who live in great cities, 
hundreds of thousands employed in assembly-line factories and organ- 
ized in industrial unions, thousands of stockholders who can only en- 
. dorse managément’s policies governing “their” billion dollar corporation 
—all these experience frustration, helplessness. 

The free individual of an earlier day used his initiative and inventive 
genius to build the monsters that now enslave him, only to find himself 
“a lonely member of the crowd.” Confronted by issues he cannot under- 
stand, responsibilities he feels incompetent to discharge, he expresses his 

individuality in a variety of counterfeit forms. He may try to fuse his 
personality with something or somebody outside himself, and thus gain 
the power and significance he sorely lacks. He may submerge his 

* This paper was the introductory lecture delivered on November 14, 1951, at the 


Northwestern University Centennial Conference on “Individual, Group and Government 
in the Modern Economy.” 
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, native individuality to win a transient sense of freedom by conforming, 


by becoming am automaton, by. acting precisely as does the crowd of 


*which he is an unintegrated part. 
- The most commonplace ` media - portray the individual's dium. 


°. Mickey. Mouse, hunted and harassed ‘by something, big and strong, 


escapes only because some sequence of bizarre accidents blocks the — 


monster’s route.- -Unless it touched upon something very close to their 
emotional life, Erich Fromm: observes, ‘ ‘people would not be ready to 
look continually at the many variations of this one theme." The indi- 


- vidual is lost, David Riesman writes'in his recent book, The Lonely . 


Crowd, “because he never comes really close to the others or to him- 
self.”? The ease with which totalitarians-exploit the-individual’s loneli- 


ness is well known. On this side of the eee its ae significance . 


is not so well-understood.’ 
How does man’s position in our antes social and economic 


. context square with “these truths” which, Jefferson wrote into the 


Declaration of Independence? Can any catchword adequately define 
. & tradition so ambivalent-that it is at one and the same time revolution- 
ary.and negative, at another time conservative and obstructive, some-- 
. times positive’ and creative, and never wholly democratic? I venture 


to call this heritage individualistic only because opportunity -remains 


to add appropriate qualifications. 
Attémpting no more than “to place. before mankind the common’ 


_ sense of the subject,” Jefferson wrote: “We hold these truths to be self-. 
: evident—that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 


their creator with certain unalienable rights; ‘that among these are 
life; liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. . n 

The intervening years haves seen no change in our verbal devotion to 


these linguistic verities. Yet these “self-evident” truths have been, on ; 
: occasion, openly flouted and sometimes specifically repudiated, prompf- 


ing the Harvard philosopher, George Santayana, to classify the immortal ` 


Declaration as “a piece ef literature,” “a salad of illusions.’ This A 


is obvioùsly an extreme position, but one may note that the newspapers 


- 3 Escape from Freedom (New York, 1941), p. 182. 

* (New Haven, 1950), p. v. James M. Burns and Jack W. Peltason explore the impli- 
cations of this fact for politics in Chapter 8 of their pod and refreshing book, Government 
by thé People (New York, 1952). 


! For a study of the corrosive effects of the dnestiafed cravitig. for status, Bee T.. 


Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality. (New York, 1950). 


4 Quoted in Edward Dumbauld, The Declaration of Independence and What Ii Means . 


Today (Norman, Okla, , 1951), p. 55. 
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of 1776 carried the printed text of the Declaration on the same pages 
with advertisements of slaves and indentured servants, identified by 
iron collars on their necks, bearing the master’s brand mark. For our 
revolutionary patriots the purpose of government was the ‘‘safety and 
happiness of the people." During the first eighty-five years of our his- 
tory, however, slaves were not people; in certain ‘states men without 
property were not, for political purposes, people. The men whose 
voices counted in public affairs were the gentry, the freeholders, tax- 
payers, and Christians, usually Protestant. 

Nor is this all. In 1776 we were firmly committed to majority rule 
as measuring the consent of the governed. For Madison “the majority 
who rule... are the safest Guardians both of public Good and private 
rights."5 For Jefferson, too, “absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority" was.the “vital principle of republies."* But this doc- 
trine was no sooner embodied in the Articles of Confederation and the 
state constitutions than it was queried on all sides. In Jefferson’s own 
Constitution of Virginia, legislative domingnee and majority rule 
prompted him to declare that ‘‘an elective despotism was not the govern- 
ment we fought for, but one which should not only be founded on free 
prineiples but in which the powers of government should bé'so divided 
and balanced among several bodies of magistracy, as that. no one could 
transcend their legal limits, without being effectually checked and re- 
strained by the others." Hamilton made the same point in his Federalist . 
papers, noting that the “science of politics’ had recently “received 
great improvement."5 Among other gains, he cited the regular distribu- 
tion of power into distinct departments; the introduction of legislative 
balanees and checks; the institution of courts composed of judges 
holding their offices during good behavior—all being designed to set 
limits on majority rule. 

Evidently the revolutionary fathers were not entirely free from what 
Dr. Benjamin Rush called "ignorance of the forms and combinations 
of power in a Republic.” “In our opposition to monarchy,” he wrote, 
“we forgot that the temple of tyranny has two doors. We bolted one of 
them by proper restraints; but we left the other open, by neglecting to 
guard against the effects of our own ignorance and licentiousness.’’® 
Nowhere were our difficulties more conspicuous than in certain state 

5 James Madison, “Vices of the Political System of the United States,” April, 1787, in 
The Writings of James Madison (Hunt ed., New York, 1901), Vol. 2, p. 366. 

5 First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801, in J. D. Richardson (ed. ), Messages and Pati 
of the Presidents (1917), Vol. 1, p. 323. 

1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington ed., New York, 1861), Vol. 8, p. 361. 


8 The Federalist (Modern Library ed., New York, 1941), No. 9, p. 46. 
? H. Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution (Baltimore, 1822), p. 220. 
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legislatures where the “injustice of the laws," especially infringements 
‘on the rights of property, had been carried to such a point, Madison 


complained, as “to bring more into question the fundamental principle i 


of republican government” —majority rule." 
“What astonishing changes a few years are capable of producing,” 
Washington wrote John Jay on August 1, 1786. “What a triumph for 


the advocates of despotism to find that we are incapable:of governing 


ourselves and that systems founded on the basis of equal liberty are 
merely ideal and fallacious!" Later that same year General Henry 
Knox added to Washington’ s disquiet, writing ‘of “people who. are 
insurgents” —the Shaysites in Massachusetts and those of like senti- 
ments in other states. “Their creed is," Knox told Washington, “that 
the property of the United States has been protected from the confisca- 


tions of Britain by the joint exertions of all, and therefore ought to be ~ 


. the common property of all.” “This dreadful situation," he warned, 
“has alarmed every man of principle and property in New England. . 


Our government must be braced, changed, or altered to secure our | 


lives and property,"?—that is, against popular licentiousness, Brunn 
“over-bearing” legislative majorities. 


By 1787 the task of forming a free government, the arduous work. 
of welding together the opposing eléments of liberty and restraint ' 


into one consistent whole, presented itself in all its baffling complexity. 
Democracies, Madison said, had ever been \‘spectacles of turbulence 
and contention," had ever been found “incompatible with personal 


security or the right of property.” Auxiliary precautions—separation . - 


of powers, checks and balances, federalism, judicial review—had there- 
fore to be built into the constitutional structure “to check the induce- 
ments of & majority to sacrifice the weaker party or an obnoxious 
individual." Madison indicated the peculiarly American approach in 
Federalist 61: “In framing a government which is to be administered 
by men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first enable 
the government to control the governed; and in the next place you 
must oblige it to control itself. A dependence on the people [the ballot 


box; political checks] is, no doubt, the primary control on govérnment;' 
but experience has taught mankind the necessity of auxiliary precau- . 


tions.” ™ By 1787 the “science of politics” had also revealed the form 

these precautions might take: a nonpopular senate, an appointive 

. Judiciary holding office during good behavior and an indirectly popular 

executive, checking each other—these were among the new securities. 
10 Writings, Vol. 2, p. 366. 


u (C, A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (New York, 1921), p. 58. 
12 Tbid., p. 59. 13 Federalist, No. 10, p. 58. 4 P, 837. 
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- Democratic “excesses” had ‘Veen glaring enough duae the Bo- 
called eritical period, 1783-1787. Unless. constitutional correctives were 
found, the danger of “wild and savage licentiousness” promised to be 
‘even greater in the years ahead. On the floor of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, Madison, looking to “future times,” ‘anticipated that “a great 
majority of the people will not only be without land, but any other sort 
of property." When .this has occurred, he predicted, the property- 
less masses will “either combine under the influence of their common 
situation; in, which case, the rights of property and the public liberty 
will. not be secure:int their hands; or what is more probable, they will 
become tools of opulence and’ ambition in which oe there will be . 
equal danger on the other side.” 5 — 

In the secrecy of the Convention, economie interests and class bias 
were freely expressed as valid motives; democracy evoked such general 
scorn that George Mason suggested moderation lest “we should in- 
cautiously run to the opposite extrenie.” “Notwithstanding the oppres- 
sions and injustice experienced among us from democracy, the genius 
of the people is in favor of it," Mason ‘said, “and, the genius of the 
people must be consulted.” Franklin likewise was moved to state 
his distasté of everything that might “depress the virtue and spirit 
of our common people.’”?” Thé dynamic tliread. in our political fabric 
was now obvious. Running through it all are basic conflicts: economic 
power against political power, interests against numbers, property 
against persons, minority rights against majority rule. - 

The Founding Fathers inherited from James Harrington his maxim 
that “power always follows property.” “This, I believe,” John Adams 
said, on May 26, 1776, “to be as infallible a maxim in politics, as that 
action and reaction are equal is in mechanics." Despite the early 


period of Democratic-Republican rule, many. responsible political . . 


leaders remained under Harrington’s spell. By and large his Oceana of 
1656 supplied the American party line. No serious inroad was made on 
its dominance until after 1820, when Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia held conyentions to revise and liberalize their constitutions. 
Proponents of economie privilege were vehemently opposed to such 
changes. In Virginia, the proposal that existing property restrictions . 
on suffrage be erased roused old John Randolph to shout: “It is the first -. 
img: in my, i that Ihave ever heard of &. Government, which was to 


55 Max Frand (ed.), The Records m ihe Fedérol Convention (New Haven, 1921), Aug. 7, 
Vol. 2, pp. 208-4. 
' € Jbid., June-4, Vol. 1, p. 101. 17 Ibid, Aug. 7, Vol. 2, p. 204. 

18 Charles Francis Adams (ed. `, The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1851), Vol. 9, 
p- 376. , : l 
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divorce property from power." The effort would prove impossible, in 
any event, he said. “The moment. you have separated the two, that 
very moment property will go in search of power, and power in search 
of property... .'"1? “There is a constant tendency in. the poor," said 
Chancellor Kent of New York, “to covet and to share the plunder of 
the rich; in the majority to tyrannize over the minority, and trample 
down their rights.’’?° “Universal suffrage once granted, is granted for- 
ever, and never can be recalled.” Completely underestimating the genius. 
of reactionaries, Kent concluded: “There 3 i8 no retrograde atep in ane 
rear of democracy. din 
As Kent in New York, Randolph in Virginia, and Webster in Massa- 

chusetts grappled with the.hard facts of an American society already 
headed into industrialism, they were taunted on all sides by opposing 


‘delegates who harked back to our exalted eighteenth-century individ- 


ualist ideals as the true goal. The wild forebodings of reactionaries, 
they argued, were not only blind to the fundamentals of 1776, but, also 
at odds with the motivations. of the common man. “fivery member 
of this convention,” P. R. Livingston of New York insisted, ‘‘is a friend 
.of property and to the landed interest." In a country like ours, rich 
in natural resources and educational opportunities, the Kent-Randolph 


notion of social stratification was inapplicable. In America, unlike 


Europe, “real property," a New York delegate predicted, “will be in 
the hands of the many" because “‘the desire of aequi property is & 
universal passion." 

One cannot read these historic debates without a sense of the great 
and continuing paradox that permeates our political thought. Warring 
against each other were the moral ideals of freedom, the basic axioms 
Jefferson wrote into the Declaration, and an impassioned Insistence 


19 oe and Debates of the Virginia Stala PET PA of 1829-80 (Richmond, 1830), 
p. 319. 

20 Reports of the Proceedings and- Debates of the Convention of. 1881, Assembled for the 
Purpose of Amending the Constitution of the State of New York yaban 1821), p. 221. 

Y. Ibid., p. 222. 

35 I bid., p. 224. 

? Ibid., 243. “It is supposed by the gentleman before me [Kent]," the delegate ob- 
. gerved, “thet landed property will become insecure under the proposed extension of the 
right of suffrage. ... The gentleman has drawn a picture from the existing state of society 
in European iénedoma; which would be indeed appalling, if we could suppose such a state 
of society could exist here. But are arguments, drawn from the state of society in Europe, 
applicable to our situation? ... The supposition that, at some future day, when the poor 
shall become numerous, they may imitate the radicals of England, or the jacobins of 
France; that they may rise, in the majesty of their strength, and usurp the property of 
landholders, is so unlikely. to be realized, that we may dismiss all fear arising from that 


~ source. Before that can happen, wealth must lose all its influence; public morals must be 


destroyed; and the nature of our government changed” (pp. 242-43). 


“on 
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that “inevitable” economic inequality must be sie thinned by penne 
constitutional safeguards. ha 

. After the liberal triumph in the state conventions and the section of 
J ackson in 1828, the followers of Harrington found themselves cornered. 
If the liberals accepted the-views of Kent and Randolph, that economic 


antagonism inevitably divides sociéty, it was logical for them to use. - 


their newly won political power to attack property. Faced with this 
dangerous possibility, the-diehards did a quick about-face.. They ac- 
cepted their opponents’ central thesis that: America differs from Europe, 
that doctrines of class war do not apply; that all elements of American - 
society do have a basic interest in maintaining the institution of private 
property.“ It was agreed that concentrated wealth and: dispersed 
political power would put a heavy strain on Free Government, and 
Daniel Webster, casting himself in the role of prophet, remarked with 
uncanny prescience that “if the tendency of the laws were to create a 
‘rapid accumulation of property in few hands, and to render the great 
mass of the population dependent and penniless,...the popular 
power must break in upon the rights of property, or else the influence 
of property must limit and control the exercise of popular power.’’* 
Herein Webster forecast the dynamics of American politics after 1870.- 


-= What is more, he divined one of the crucial issues of our own time. 


These currents of political upsurge, taking shape as the Jacksonian 
revolution, made use of various devices—the national nominating con- 
vention, rotation in office, ete.—to bring government closer- to the 
people. Jackson also started a vigorous campaign to destroy govern- 
ment-created economic and political privilege. Representing, as it did, 
both an enlargement of democracy and an expansion of liberated capi- 
talism, it may be that America then came closer to realizing the precepts - 
of the Declaration of Independence than at any timé before or since. 
The country was moving rapidly in the direction of universal male 


- suffrage. Liberty meant more because it was more closely coupled with 


economic equality. Tools of production were relatively simple and inex- 
pensive, their ownership rather easily obtained and widely diffused. 
Even if one man were hired to work for another, he could and did look 
forward, usually not in vain, to independence in his own shop and on 
his own land. The Great. West beckoned, property resources were of 
vast scope, and our government land policy enhanced individual oppor- 


- tunity. Little wonder that the visiting French aristocrat, de Tocqueville, 


was so much impressed. “Nothing struck me more forcibly,” he wrote 


% Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1946), Ch. 22. 
% Journal of Debates and Proceedings in the Convention of Delegates Chosen io Revise the 


- Constitution of Massachusetts (The Daily Advertiser, Boston, 1821), p. 244. 
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in the middle thirties, “than the pase equality of conditions. . 
There is not one country in the world where man more: confidently : 
reaches toward the future, where he feels with so much pride that his 
intelligence makes him. master of the universe, TUAE he can fashion it to 
his liking. 1996 a ur 
The gains were both political and- spiritual. “A great sub-division of 
the soil, and a great equality of condition,” Webster had said in 1820, 
-is the “true basis most certainly of a popular government.’’? A century 
later R. H. Tawney pointed to the spiritual satisfaction gained. “It is 
& quietness to a man’s mind to live upon his own and to know his heirs 
certain,"*? he said. During the age.of Jackson-one could, without- risk. 
of ridicule, use the familiar tag “rugged individualism” to describe 
both an'economie condition and-a political’state of mind. — - 
— But signs were not, wanting of a new aristocracy in the. making, of 
increasing population pressure, of incipient forces of revolution and 
counterrevolution. In 1870, apropos the Emancipation Proclamation ` 
‘and the achievement of universal manhood suffrage, Walt Whitman, 
observed: “‘It 1s provided in the very essence of things that from any 
fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make. 
a greater struggle necessary.” De. Tocqueville had anticipated the 
nature of that struggle. “I am of opinion," he had written a generation. 
earlier, “that the manufacturing aristocracy which is growing up under 
our eyes is one of the harshest which ever existed in the world."?? In. 
1871 John Adams’ grandson, siete Francis Adams, confirmed de 
. Tocqueville’s forecast. 
Adains had just returned after serving five years ag our evn minis-- 
..ter.to England. Among the changes the years had wrought, he cited 
Coneatly enlarged grasp of enterprise and increased facility of combina- - 
tion.” The corporation was supplanting partnership. Adams spoke of 
“the most remarkable examples of organized lawlessness, under the 
- forms of law,” pointed an accusing finger toward “certain single men -- 
| at the head of vast combinations of private wealth”: and concluded: ` 
“These modern potentates have declared war, negotiated peace, reduced 
courts, legislatures, and sovereign States to an unqualified obedience 
_ to their will, disturbed. trade, agitated currency, imposed taxes, and, | 
boldly setting both laws and public opinion at defiance, have freely . 
" 3 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy 4n America, trans. "Henry Reeve (Boston, 1882), 
ol. Íi,p.1. | 7° 
us t J Tournal of Debates and Proceedings . . to Revise the Constitution of M assachusetts, p. . 
a8 ‘Quoted i in-C. Wright Mills, W Atte Collar: The Amerin Middle Class (New York, 


1951), p. xxi. \ 
- 3° De Tocqueville, Vol. 2, p. 197. 
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exercised many other attributes of sovereignty.... All this they 
wielded in practical independence of the control both of government and 
of individuals; much as petty German despots might HAND governed 
their little Duos des a century or two ago.” ° 

In the.transition from agrarianism, the independent small business 
man had, as Adams said, fallen before trusts and monopolies; entrepre- 
neurs had been forced to become workers for someone else; workers 
themselves had become parts of an industrial machine which was de- 
pendent for mass production on a precise division of labor-and upon 
mass production for profits. More and more workers became dependent 
on big companies for their jobs; responsibility for their welfare shifted 
from themselves to their employers, and ultimately to government. As 
if by design, industrial absolutism and political democracy had pro- 
gressed simultaneously. With.the achievement of “one man, one vote," 
the great masses were not long content to be “miserable and sovereign." 
As Webster had anticipated, they sought increasingly to use government 
as an instrument for protecting and advancing their own welfare 
against the by-products and abuses of the factory system, of finance 
capitalism. Certain contemporary observers traced the ground swell of 
popular agitation straight to the radicalism of Andrew Jackson. To 
them the dire predictions of conservative statesmanship had been borne 
out. 

“By far the larger part of all doubtful legislation which the history of 
the country presents," Thomas M. Cooley wrote in the Princeton Review 
of March, 1878, “has taken place since the year 1846, when radical 
ideas began to be characteristic of State constitutions, and the theory 
that officers of every department should be made as directly as possible 
responsible to the people after short terms of service, was accepted as 
a political maxim ... the times have invited legislative experiments, — 
and the invitation has been freely accepted.’’*! Half of Webster’s fore- 
cast was now fulfilled: “Popular power," in the form of restrictive 
legislation enacted by duly elected representatives, had begun to break 
in on “the rights of property." It remained only for the "influence of 
property’ ' to find new ways “to limit and control the exercise of popular 
power." 

The fact is that much of the new ' legislation flew in the face of Jack- 
son's laissez-faireism, proceeding, as it did, on the “radical” assumption 
that government must keep order socially as well as physically, that 
law must protect a man from whatever robs him of his freedom, whether 
that force be physical or of a subtler sort. That is why when Boulet, 

* North American Review, Vol. 112, pp. 241-2 (April, 1871). 

3 “Limits of State Control of Private Business," Princeton Review, p. 236 (March, 1878). 
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: sdiuripted by wands and finance capitalism, sought to oak 
individual liberty and equality of opportunity, attempting to weave ` 
again, through democratic action, the delicate web of community, 
the high priests of the law stood defiantly by their icons.- For the legal 
profession, as for Herbert Spencer. (indeed. he was their mentor), liberty 
was measured solely by “the paucity of restraint which government . 
imposes on him.” Against legislation designed to regulate and control 
the new potentates, arose an interested clamor for unrestricted compe- 
tition; the constitutional demand was heard that government must 
not interfere or undertake to regulate “free enterprise.” To shift from - 
legislating for the few to legislating for the many, to transfer emphasis 
from the doctrine of pseudo-laissez-faire, under which industrialism had 
-flourished, to a social philosophy which took cognizance of human wel- 
' fare and social justice—all this would, they said, reverse the natural- 
currents that were sweeping the nation on to permanent prosperity. 
Their supreme confidence arraigned the present and arranged the 
future. 

With cool and awesome authority the courts even-handedly accorded 
unequals a vacuous equality, seemingly unaware that ‘this conventional 
principle of unmitigated and inalienable freedom of contract began to 
grow obsolete," as Thorstein Veblen observed in 1904, “from about the 
time it was fairly installed.’’*? The legal and ideological content of 


` American individualism thus remained unchanged while the substance 


i 


of:our basic civil rights had undergone revolution. “The struggle for 
life,” William Dean Howells wrote in the eighteen-nineties, “has changed  . 
from a- free fight to an encounter of disciplined forces, and the free 
-fighters that are left get ground to pieces. . . . 8 
In support of what were accepted as the ‘decrees of a large, puedo 
benevolence" that left “so many in shallows and miseries,"** industri- 
alists and their lawyer-judge adjuncts invoked against regulatory 
legislation. the embellishments of almighty science and the enshrined 
authority of the Constitution. To say that our Fundamental Law was 
judicially amended is merely to paraphrase the pointed words of dis- 
senters, including the most eminent of them all, Justice Holmes. En- 
dangered by vigorous protests, and in refutation of Kent’s fatalistic 


- prediction of 1821, “the influence of property" had found new. Nye 


“to limit and control the exercise of popular power.” 


Y 
! 


B The Theory of Business Enterprise (New York, 1904), p. 274. 

3 Quoted in C. Wright Mills, p. xiv. : 

* Language of Herbert Spencer in Man versus the State (London, 1910), p. 67. 
= This thesis is developed in my article, "The: Conservative World of Mr. Justice — 


; Sutherland,” AMERICAN PorrnéaAn Scrence Review, Vol. 32, pp. 449-77 (June, 1988). 
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For its adherents this was no narrow, self-regarding rule. To sustain 

individual freedom of action against government regulation and con- 
trol was “not to strike down the common good but to exalt it.’ 
Progress depends, they said, on the containment of various egotistic 
drives, individual and collective: within the nicely circumscribed 
balances of the competitive market. “Certain fundamental social and 
economic laws," George Sutherland ‘(soon to be appointed a Supreme 
Court Justice) told the New- York State Bar Association in 1921, “are 
beyond the power of human direction and control.” “Are we approach: 
ing a millennium in which visible government will not be necessary,” 
the editor of American Industries mused in May, 1925, “and in which 
the job of running the world will slip away from obstructive politicians 
and be taken over by men trained in theshops?” The authoritative answer 
came three years later when Herbert Hoover, accepting the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, envisaged ‘‘poverty banished from this 
nation," and laid down Prosperity’s political credo: “When business 
corrects its own abuses," that "isself-government. 
. .Firmly convinced that government interference alone stood in the 
way of inevitable progress, political and industrial leaders sought to 
arrest, any and all political processes by which other industrial societies . 
had achieved the measure of health necessary to refute the considered 
Marxist prediction of their doom. In 1929 their rosy. forecasts were 
proved to be but an ideological facade behind which economic privilege 
fought to preserve its own freedom from regulation and control by 
politically responsible authority.** Thereafter, finding themselves 
overwhelmed by the ravages of their own shortsightedness, they turned ` 
as instinctively and imploringly to government as John Locke’s men 
did in their “inconvenient” state of nature. “Washington was like a 
"hospital," President Roosevelt recalled, “and many of the patients 
came from Wall Street." It was then proved that Free Enterprise, far 
from having an eye single to public interest, was blind even to its own 
interest. 

There is & widespread belief that, with the savant of the New Deal, 
our individualist tradition underwent drastic change. Dominated by 
implacable laissez-faire dogma, our government had, it is supposed, 
scrupulously refrained from entering the economic sphere where private 
enterprise alone shaped our social and economie progress. Suddenly in 


+ Words of Mr. Justice Sutherland in Adkins v. | Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 8. 525 
. (1923), at p. 561. 7 
3! New York Times, Aug. 12, 1928, - 

35 See Reinhold" Niebuhr's suggestive article, ‘American Conservatism in The World 
Crisis,” Yale Review, Vol. 40, pp. 385-99 (Spring, 1951). i ; 
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1932, we turned our backs on the principles that had guided us so suc- 
cessfully. We then embraced a paternalistic program of government. 
regulation and control. Selling liberty for security, the New Deal started 
the country down the road to the welfare state and ultimate disaster. 
A basic change did take place but it was not, I think, the one here 
suggested. 

- The New Deal ties in with our past rather strikingly. Laissez-faire 
was never an exclusive, or even the key, principle in American politics. 
In the heyday of rugged individualism, James Bryce observed some- 
what cynically: “Americans talk laissez-faire, but do not practice it.’’®? 
Government support of national economic policy has been our practice 
from the beginning. The protective tariff goes back to the first Congress. 
National aid to public works also goes back to the formative years.. 
Internal improvements were fostered by congressional grants on à major 
‘scale for the construction of highways, canals, and railroads. The 
national government early inaugurated a public-lands policy, practically 
giving away its vast western acreage in anticipation of flooding settlers, 
and thus built up in more orderly fashion the population of new states 
and territories. Later on, when it became evident that individual opera- 
. tors "were powerless to develop large-scale resources—iron, coal, 
petroleum, etc.—government responded by sanctioning, even encourag- 
ing wide. incorporation. Government went still further and assured 
the corporation, through broad interpretation. of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, that it would have legal security and advantage. The kind of 
€ we now have, our transportation system, the distribution of 
. our population, the nature of agriculture, the corporate form of business 
organization—all of this is due largely to the fostering power of govern- 
ment, state and federal.° 

Harold:Laski has suggested another line of inheritance: “What. is 
remarkable in the New Deal is the degree in which it is, in fact, simply 
the completion of a continuous development of discontent with tra- 
ditional individualism which goes back, in one sense, to Shays’ Rebellion, 
and, in another, at least to Populism of the period after the Civil War.” 
‘The reform measures enacted after 1870, though often set aside or 


3 “One-half of the Capitalists are occupied in preaching laissez-faire as regards railroad. 
control, the other half in resisting it in railroad rate matters, in order to have their goods 
carried more cheaply and in tariff matters, in order to protect industries threatened with 
foreign competition" (The American Commonwealth [New York, 1921], Vol. 2, p. 804). 
Bee also Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘Halfway to What?" Nation, Vol. 170, p. 27 (Jan. 14, 1950). 

40 Bee, in this connection, D. M. Potter, “Democracy and Abundance,” Yale Review, 
Vol. 40, pp. 421—440 (Spring, 1951). 

* The American Democracy: A Commentary and an Interpretation (New York, 1948), 


«Op. 69. 
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emasculated v, | "ve, as Laski says, firmly rooted in the 
American indivia $5. ion. Those who joined grangerism in the 
seventies and campaigned to regulate the railroads and other public 
utilities were not radicals bent on enacting socialism. They were not 
socialists “on the march," but small businessmen, farmers, day laborers, 
professional men, and property owners who saw their equality, their 
liberty, their property—free government itself—menaced by the spread 
of monopoly and the growth of economic power. These natural protests 
against privilege were ineffective because the notion of the individual 
as a responsible member of the community was not understood. Among 
pioneers," G. Lowes Dickinson, the British essayist, observes, "the 
individual is everything and society is nothing. . . . He is a friend, and 
an enemy; he is never a citizen.’ The greed, exploitation, corruption 
and waste attending the development of our resources were optimisti- 
cally accepted—"'good in all things"—as if ordained by divine provi- 
dence. As late as 1932 even Franklin D. Roosevelt remarked: ‘The 
financiers who pushed the railroads to the Pacific were always ruthless, 
often wasteful, and frequently corrupt, but they did build the railroads, 
and we have them today.” G. Lowes Dickinson more shrewdly dis- 
cerned this endemic anarchism in our individualism: 


Describe the average Western man and you describe the American; from 
east to west, from north to south, everywhere and always the same—masterful, 
aggressive, unscrupulous, egotistic, at once good-natured and brutal, kind if 
you do not cross him, ruthless if you do, greedy, ambitious, self-reliant, active 
for the sake of activity, intelligent and unintellectual, quick-witted and crass, 
contemptuous of ideas’ but amorous of devices, valuing nothing but success, 
recognising nothing but the actual, Man in the concrete, undisturbed by 
spiritual life, the master of methods and slave of things, and therefore the 
conqueror of the world, the unquestioning, the undoubting, the child with the 
muscles of a man, the European stripped bare, and shown for what he is, a 
predatory, unreflecting, naif, precociously accomplished brute.“ 


For Old Dealers liberty, by and large, has meant primarily “the right 
of those who own property to control it." Even if a single individual 
should own “the only mine in the country of some metal important 


4 Appearances (London and Toronto, 1914), p. 153. Brooks Adams applies much the 
same thought to the capitalist, saying: “The capitalist seems incapable of feeling his re- 
sponsibility as a member of the governing class... he regards the law that restrains him 
as a despotic invasion of his constitutional rights, because with his specialized mind, he 
cannot grasp the relation of a sovereign function to the nation as a whole” (The Theory of 
Revolutions [New York, 19138], pp. 203-29). 

43 Campaign Address, Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, ids 23, 1932, in Public 
Papers and Addresses (New York, 1938), Vol. 1, p. 742. 

“ Dickinson, p. 150. 
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for-use in mechanical arts," he must still be free to exercise sovereign. 
power over the wages, prices, and profits involved. Principles of free . 
government—individualism—thus meant annexation of. social power 
with-private right; these same principles proscribed any such authority 
in politically responsible government.5 New Dealers deny that any 
freedom is possible under such conditions of economic anarchy.. After 
1932 the orientation of American political thought became basically 
collectivistie, being concerned with the welfare of all individuals in - 
society.“ No individual, no group can profit or suffer without affécting 
` the interests of all. Economic rights had therefore to be added to the 
roster of our freedoms, and government, rather than industrial manage- 
ment or ownership, made the dominant power. 

The determinism of Marx and Spencer, and of their American fore- 
runners, Randolph and Upshur, was now plainly disproved. By. 1936, 
at the latest, it was clear that political power need not and must not be 
the creature of private economic power, however elaborately camou- : 
flaged. New Dealers saw truth in another. of James Harrington’s 
aphorisms: “The wisdom of the few may be the light of mankind, but. 
the interest of the few is not the profit of mankind nor of common- 
wealth.’’4?7 Thus the New Deal marks that most significant shift from 
implicit faith in the operation of so-called natural forces to the belief 
that social processes.can and must be controlled by government in the. 
interest of the many, no less than in the interest of the few. It is now 
clear that politically responsible government must insist on monopoliz- 
ing coercive power as against any and all private aspirants for such 
power. It must do this not because there is any special virtue in estab- 
lished authority, or because government i$ or can be omniscient, but 


5 “Jt is not understood to be now pretended,” Thomas M. Cooley commented in 1878, 
“that any general right to fix the price of commodities or to limit the oharges for services 
can exist sa a part of any system of free government." Continuing, Cooley said: “Does . 
the mere fact that one owns the whole supply of anything, whether it be of a certain kind. 
of property or of a certain kind of services, confer upon the state ie authority to interfere 
and limit the price he may set upon his wares or his services? . . . Suppose in some state a 
single individual should own the only: mine in the country of some metal important for use 
in mechanical arts; would it be competent for the state, on the ground that competition 
with him was impossible: to restrict at discretion the price he should be able to charge for 
it? ... Whoever shall-undertake to answer these questions in the affirmative should be 
expected to show how the power may be harmonised with the general principles of free 
government” ("Limits of State Control of Private Business,” pp. 243, 267-68). 

: For an excellent interpretation of the theoretical significano of. the New Deal, see 
Thomas Paul Jenkin, The Reactions of Major Groups to Positive Government in the Untied 
States, 1980-1940, University of California Publications in Political Science, Vol. 1, 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945), pp. 243—408. 

47 Oceana (3rd ed., London, 1747), p. 48. 
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because it is the ónlys Way i prevent individuals and groups fom taking 
law into their own hands. 

To achieve this political dominance, to Bonon our eighteenth- 
century ideals in this twentieth century, has involved'a major redistri- 
bution—the breakdown of the principles of federalism and of separation 
of powers, and a corresponding concentration of national authority in 
Washington and in the Executivé.'Ó All this might have meant the 
strengthening of democracy, i in the Sense of majority rule and equality 
of opportunity; but in the process it virtually eliminated certain 
"auxiliary" devices, on which the Founding Fathers had relied Bes. 
for compelling the government “to control itself.” 

Government is today increasingly in the multiple hands of imis 
trative authority. À multitude of government agencies deal with tech- 
nical matters and make decisions on a case-to-chse basis so that drastic 
changes in policy may become fixed in precedent even before the expert 
recognizes it. Nor is this all. As the communist menace looms ever 
more threatening, civilian and military officials, by invoking such 
familiar tags as “confidential”? and “top secret," can and do screen: 
controversial operations from critical scrutiny. Also, since 1932 and es- 
pecially since 1946, the essentials of free government have been en- 
dangered by the ease with which powerful private interests may 
influence complex administrative processes. “As the executive order 
replaces the Act of Congress, ‘the King’s Har’ becomes again a key 
political institution." And so it comes to pass that so-called private 
-enterprise, having lost the battle for laissez-faire, may win the war by 
dominating the very machinery created for.its control? . 

“I am not in love with any particular methods," President Roosevelt 
had commented off-handedly on September 23, 1937, “but I am in love 
with particular objectives." 5? When the national objective becomes, as 
now, security from external danger, free institutions are put under 
special strain. The President’s comment, made well in advance of 
World War II, may have overlooked Free Society’s most distinctive 
feature. “Dependence on the people” is, as Madison said, “the primary 
control on government”; but democracy means more than voting and 
deciding by mathematical majorities. Free Government stands or falls 
on an attitude of mind, on the voter’s opportunity to dissent and oppose. 
There must be willingness to test preferred conclusions, desire to hear 

s E, S. Cars. “Our Constitutional Revolution and How to Round it Out, i ia a 
vania Bar Association Quarterly, Vol. 19, pp. 261-284 (April, 1948). l 

49 Walton Hamilton, “The Bmoulderirig Constitutional Crisis," New Republic, Vol. 


108, p. 74 (Jan: 18, 1948). E usd 
80 New York Times, Sept. 24, 1937. — 
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the other side. No opposition means no democracy. The Citizen of- 


Geneva made the point nearly two centuries ago: "If there were no 
different interests, the common interest would be barely felt, as it would 
encounter no obstacle: all would go on its own accord and politics 
would cease to be an art.’ | 

'These essential processes—debate, conflict, apposition and change— 


always hard to maintain; labor under special difficulty in the present 


national crisis. Writing in times perhaps calmer than ours, Hamilton 


‘noted that “safety. from external danger is the most powerful director’ 


of national conduct,” and sagaciously added that “to be more safe | 
they [nations] at length become willing to run the risk of being less | 
free." In such crises Rousseau's query of 1762 becomes all the more 
arresting: '"Tranquillity is found in dungeóns, but is that enough to 
make them desirable places to live in? What do they gain, if the very 
tranquillity they enjoy is one of their miseries?” — 

If there is any one thing that has been normal and natural in American 
politics, it is unremitting conflict—crises. Why be frightened by these 


- eoncomitants of a Free Society? “The, right to speak freely and to 


promote diversity of ideas,” Justice William O., Douglas wrote in a 
notable majority opinion of 1948, is “one of the chief distinctions that 
set us apart from totalitarian regimes.’ The very liberty a free society, 
recognizes- and guarantees makes for disorder, “induces a condition of ` 
unrest," invites criticism of things as they are, “stirs people to anger." - 
Surely the illusion that security can be found in immobility, -or that 

safety is dependent on the absence of change, is among the most 
dangerous blocks that plague the minds of men. 

We would still he confronted with complexities, with issues ES 
easily resolved, not capable of any final solution, even if every Com- 
munist were driven from our shores. Though Russia were:defeated and / 
her dictatorial government cast down, there still would be &n infinity of 
discord among ourselves. This-is not to underestimate the external 
danger, but.rather.to point out the greater peril—that.in trying to 
combat that danger we may forfeit the values we cherish, and destroy 
the methods that have made this nation a human force of incalculable 


_ strength: A peril greater even than Communism is lest, in-our present. - 


anxiety, we may resort. to the self-defeating techniques we profess to 
_hate and distrüst—intolerance, secretiveness; vigilantism, and terror. 
By resorting to such methods, we offer our enemies and the world at 


V J. J. Rousseau, The Social Contract aud Discourses (New York, ee Bk. 2, Ch. 3, p. 25. 

& Federalist, No. 7, p. 42. : 
® Rousseau, Bk. 1, Ch. 4; p. 9. 

H Majority Opinion in Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U. 8. 1 avis. atp.4.  . 
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large "proof," as Jefferson said, of “the imbecility of Republican govern- 
ment, in times of pressing danger, to shield us from harm.’’®§ 

To be afraid of ideas, any ideas, someone has observed, is to be unfit 
for self-government. Such fear strikes at the heart and soul of American ` 
individualism, indicating loss of faith in ourselves and in the uncon- 
querable strength of our ideals. In our frantic drive for the security ` 
that no Free Society can ever enjoy, we risk establishing in Free America 
the slavery we have combatted throughout our history. ‘The slack is 

' taken up, the cross currents fade out, and‘the nation moves," as Ran- 
dolph Bourne said in 1918, “‘towards that ‘peacefulness of being at 
war. "57 TE 

|. Security on such terms comes too high, being purchased at the 
expense of our most precious capital resource—human beings—as well 
as at great loss of social power: “The worth of the state,” John Stuart 

Mill wrote in his classic essay, On Liberty, ‘in the long run, is the worth 

of the individuals composing it; and the state which postpones. . . their 

mental expansion.and elevation to a little more administrative skill; . . . 

the state which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for beneficial purposes—will find that 
with small men no great thing can really be accomplished.53 

Human worth, not the illusion of security and freedom from change, 
remains the heart and soul of our individualism. The basic test of any 
institution is still whether it values man as man and not as a machine. 

Despite the frustrating effects of industrialism, the factory system and 

mass production hold immeasurable potentialities for individual growth. 

From an era of relative scarcity in consumption goods we have passed 

to this age of abundance. Our industrial riches give man a better chance 
than ever before to develop his individuality. Yet we now recognize, 
as formerly we did not, that man can be, and is, dwarfed not by govern- 
ment alone but also by other forces, chiefly economic. For social advan- 


s “Notes on Virginia," The Writings of Jefferson, Vol. 8, p. 370. 

l s “If civilization has got the better of barbarism when barbarism had the world to 
itself, it is too much to profess to be afraid lest barbarism, after having been fairly got 
under, should revive and conquer civilization. A civilization that can, thus succumb to its 
vanquished enemy, must first have become so degenerate, that neither its appointed 
priests and teachers, nor anybody else, has.the capacity, or will take the trouble, to stand 
up for it. If this be so, the sooner such a civilization receives notice to quit the better" 
(J. 8. Mill, Utilitarianism, -Liberty and Representative Government [Everyman ed.], p. 149). 

8 Untimely Papers (New York, 1918), p. 142. See also William O. Douglas, “The Black 
Silence of Fear," New York Times Magazine, Jan. 18, 1952. 

58 Op. cit., p. 170. DeTocqueville made the same appraisal: “Democracy does not give 
the people the most skilful government, but it produces what the ablest governments are 
frequently unable to locate; namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a super- 
abundant force, and an energy which is inseparable from it, and which may, however in- 
favorable circumstances may be, produce wonders” (Vol. 1, p. 321). 
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tage government now restrains those forces and implements the strength 


of lesser groups, thus making them more self-supporting, more inde- 
pendent, more free. We have, as a result, not only a society of richer 
opportunity but also a society of more équal opportunities. 


Modern man still faces the necessity of achieving greater control: 


over his complex environment, especially control over the economic and 


political institutions of his.own making. Society still has to be pro- | 
tected from individual exploitation. The individual has to be eafe-^ 


guarded against excessive collectivist demands. The problemi now, as 
always, is to combine individual freedom with social justice, to fuse 


that degree of initiative necessary for progress with the social cohesion . 


necessary for survival. Lincoln, in commenting on the immortal Declara- 
tion, made clear the goal that ever eludes our grasp: Its framers “meant 
to set up a standard maxim for free society, which should be familiar 


to all, and revered by all; constantly looked to, constantly labored for, - 
and even though never perfectly attained, constantly approximated."59 . 
Democracy being ‘‘a method of finding proximate solutions for insoluble ` 


problems,” the adjustment between liberty and authority can never be 
perfectly and finally attained.® In that unending process the men of 1776 


raised “a standard to which the wise and honest may repair." They . 
get. & “stumbling block to all those who in after times might seek to 


turn a free-people into the hateful paths of despotism. 761 


» Speech in Springfield, Ill., on June 26, 1857, in John H. Nicolay and John Hay (eds. ), 


Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works (New York, 1920), VoL 2, p. 331. ! 
** Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (New York, 
1944), p. 118. Edmund Burke emphasized the complex, endless nature of the venture on 
which we are embarked: “To make a government requires no great prudence. Settle the 


- 


seat of power and the work is done. To give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary . 


to guide; it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free government; that is, to temper 
together these opposite elements of liberty and restraint in one consistent whole, requires 
much thought; deep reflection; a sagacious, powerful and combining mind” E iss on 
the French Revolution [New York, 1895], p. ms 

eu Abraham Lincoin, s 2, p. 381. 7 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT’ AND COMMUNISM* 
| HENRY W. EHRMANN : : 
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“Le paysan suit toujours, dit Vologuine. 
Ou l'ouvrier ou. le bourgeois. Mais il suit.” 
— André Malraux, La Condition Humatne 


I 


The French Communist Party emerged from the national elections of 1951 
with a greater number of popular votes than any of its competitors. Since 
the preceding elections of November, 1946, it is true, the party has lost close 
to 500,000 voters, and its proportion of the total number of registered voters 
has declined from 21.6 to 20.1 per cent. Yet the Communist Party (CP) re- 
mains not only numerically, but also by virtue of its geographical distribution, 
the most important of the French parties. In none of the election districts did 
less than 5 per cent of the voters cast their ballot for the communist lists, while 
all other parties parade a considerable number of blank spots on the electoral 
map of France. In twenty-seven districts the CP can boast of a support larger 
than one-fourth of the total electorate, while the next strongest party, de 
Gaulle’s RPF, is similarly represented in only eleven districts. 

. A comparison of the present communist vote with that of 1946 shows that 
five years which affected deeply the political constellation of Europe and the 
world have not changed significantly the distribution of communist sympathies 
among the French electorate.! The greatest concentration of votes for thé CP 
‘is still to be found in the region situated between Paris-and the Belgian border, 
reaching in the East to the départements of Ardennes, Marne, and Aube, in the 
West to those of Somme and Seine-Inférieure. In that region, as well as the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne (Marseilles), _ the communist vote, in several electoral 
districts stronger than in 1946, reflects the -continuing strength of the CP 
among industrial workers and their families. For the present study, concerned 


* This article is the enlarged version of a paper presented by the author at the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association in San Francisco in 1951, asa part of . 
the Symposium on Social Stratification and Politics. The author has greatly profited from 
the talks which he was privileged to have with his colleagues at the Seminar on Modern 
France, organised under thé chairmanship of Professor Edward M. Earle and under the 
&uspices of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, during the autumn of 1950. 

! Bee the studies by François Goguel: "Géographie des élections du 17 juin 1951,” 
Esprit, Vol. 19, pp. 343-864 (Sept, 1951); "Géographie du Réferendum du 13 octobre 
et des élections du 10 novembre 1946," ibid., Vol. 15, pp. 237-204 (Feb:, 1047); and 
‘Esquisse d'un Bilan de la Sociologie Electoral Française, " Revue Française de Science 
Politique, Vol. 1, pp. 277-297 (July-Sept, 1051). Excellent, also, is Jacques Fauvet, 
^ Les Partis Politiques dans la France Actuelle (Paris, 1947), pp. 71-92. For an interesting 
critical approach to presentations of “electoral geography," see Georges Dupeux, “Pour 
une Représentation Nouvelle des Résultats Electoraux,” Revue Française de Science 
Politique, Vol. 1, pp. 107-109 (Jan.-June, 1951). 
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as it is with analyzing ne successes among the rural population, the 
two other areas of heavy communist voting are of special interest. 
One of the strongholds is anchored onto the Central Plateau (Massif Central), 


extending both in & northerly and southwesterly direction. It reaches from 


the Niverhais to south of the Guyenne, including the Berry, the Bourbonnais, 
the Limousin, and the Perigord. Throughout this region the CP is by far the 
strongest of all parties. The percentage of communist votes amounts in some 
of the départements to between 30 and 35 per cent of the registered voters and. 


~- falls nowhere below the 20 per cent mark. In eight departmental constituencies, 


all of them predominantly agricultural,? the CP holds or increases its vote of 
1946. In the départements of Tarn-et-Garonne, Creuse, and Garonne, the gains 
are very substantial: 15, 11, and 9 per cent Sospeotivel» over the 1946 vote, 
while the nationwide loss of popular votes for the CP between H9 and 1951 
reaches almost 10 per cent. 

The economie structure of this region will be discussed below. A comparison 
of the present political make-up of the area with that prevailing a century ago 


_is very suggestive of the basic stability of French party alignments. Because 


of the always-heralded ministerial instability, it is all too often forgotten how 
tenaciously the electorate of entire French regions clings to political traditions. 
Almost all the constituencies of the Center and the Southwest which are now 
casting a heavy ballot for the CP went montagnard in the elections of May, . 
1849, creating the first legislative assembly of the Second Republic.* Forty to. 
50 per cent, and sometimes more, of the voters from an entirely rural area 
then favored deputies who wére pledged to defend the subordination of the 
executive to the legislature, the suppression of the presidency, the abandon- 
ment of excise taxes, the nationalization of railroads, mines and waterways, 


. and the guarantee of the right to work. In this region the communists of the 


+ 


Fourth Republic seem to have fallen heir to radical traditions which had . 
manifested themselves a hundred years earlier. 

. Another concentration of communist voting strength istas around the 
Mediterranean littoral, including the Provence and the Languedoc and extend- . 
ing northward to the départements of Lozère, Ardèche, and Drôme. In most of 
these electoral districts, the communists obtained between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the registered vote. With the one exception of the Alpes-Maritimes (which 
cannot be classified as a rural département), the CP lost hardly any of the sup- 


2 For the purposes of this study, those départements will be considered a8 predominantly 
agricultural in which the ratio between people living on farms and total population is sub- 
stantially higher than the national average, In the eight départements referred to in the 
text, the proportion of rural to total population averages 46 per cent, while the national 
average is but 25 per cent. See Ministére des Finances et des Affaires Economiques, Direc- 
tion de la Statistique Générale, Recensement Général de la Population Effectué le 10 Mars 
1946. Etat Civil et Activité Professionnelle de la Population Présente (Paris, 1949), cited 
hereafter as Census 1946, Vol. 1; pp. lviu-lil. 

` * For details and a suggestive map, see Ernest Labrousse, “Géographie du Socialisme,” 
La Revue Socialiste, Nlle. Série, No. 2, pp. 137-148 (June, 1946), and G. Génique, L’ Election. 
de V Assemblée législative en-1849. Essai d'une repartition vitii id des partis pus S en 


France: (Pana 1921). 
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port it had mustered in 1946: in-a ee “of sonipes the communists 


gained votes, though not as many as in the region radiating from the Central. 


Plateau. A comparison with the electoral map of 1848 shows that except for the 
départements of Gard and Lozère, also in Southern France, the.very same areas - 
which now vote in favor of the CP leaned then overwhelmingly towards the 
radical Montagnards. It. is another common characteristic of both the central 
and the southern regions heré considered that the CP had already made con- 
siderable inroads into various constituencies during the last years of the Third 
Republic, notably in the popular front elections of 1936. . 
If we turn to the debit side of the communist ledger, it is quite true that the - 
twenty départemenis in which the CP. lost in the recent elections more than 18 
. per cent of its 1946 vote are, on, the whole, predominantly. rural. The only 
'exceptions are working class districts of the Parisian region, where apparently 
a substantial number’ of communist voters have gone oven to de Gaulle's 
movement. The majority of the rural districts in which the “red flood” has 
clearly receded aré situated either in the northwest. of the country or in the 
east, close to the Swiss border. Save for two départements where special condi- 
tions had existed in 1946 (Haute-Savoie and Cétes-du-Nord‘), heavy losses in 
1951 have occurred only where the communist voté, even at the height of CP 
influence, was far lower than the national average of ballots east. for the party. 
These very same regions had voted for the conservative “party of order" in 
the decisive election of the Second Republic.*- During the days of the Third, 

the communists never had.any following there, and the socialist vote had also. 
trailed. 

Finally, a more detailed a of the elections of 1951 than can be. given 
here would reveal that in the Industrial regions of Northern France where, 
due to the continuing faith of the industrial workers in the CP, the communist ‘ 
vote remained strong for entire départements, the farming areas within the 
various départements showed a dwindling of communist strength. . 

Hence it is possible to conclude not only that the CP owes part of its con- 
tinuous prominence to electoral support coming from predominantly agricul- 
tural sections of the country, but also that this peasant support for the commu- 
nists is restricted to certain regions of rural France.’ It remains to be determined 


1 For an interesting politico-sociological study of the situation prevailing in the Côtes- 
du-Nord, see Alain de Vulpian, '"Physionomie; Agraire, et Orientation Politique dans le 
Département des Cótes-du-Nord 1923-1946,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 1, 
pp. 110-132 (Jan.-June, 1951). 

! 5 The political. outlook of the peasants in- these regions had been the reason.for Karl 
Marx’s famous denunciation of the French peasants as the main supporters of Napoleon 
III. See his The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (New York, n.d.), pp. 108-110. 
The classical and still largely valid description of the economic and political stratification of 
the rural West in the: Thitd Republic remains André Siegfried, Tableau politique de la 
France de l'ouest sous la Troisième République (Paris, 1913). i 

6 The author does not believe that the results of the run-off elections for. cantonal coun- 
cila, held in the fall of 1951, justify a‘revision of the analysis given in the- text. For a va- 
riety of reasons; among them the desire to voter utile (cast a useful ballot), cantonal elec- 
tions hardly ever givé a ‘correct picture of the country’s political physiognomy. 
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what the “conditions are which Ene: the communist appeal to the farming 
population particularly successful. The comparison of the present with earlier 
elections suggests that, besides economic and social factors, deeply engrained 
traditions of the French peasantry in various ee of the country must be 
considered. : 


II 


To assert that France is the classical country of small agricultural producers 
and property owners is indulging in a half-truth, just as it is a tenacious 
historical legend that the French, Revolution resulted in the widespread 
distribution of land to the propertyless rural proletariat.’ While small holdings 
are numerous indeed, the apportionment of arable land is far from being 
"egalitarian." 

Although since the turn of the century the number of dwarf farms has been 
more than halved, there still existed in 1929 over a million peasant holdings 
GL Jess than one hectare (about 24 acres) in size. Altogether almost three 
million farms, or three-quarters of the total number of holdings, are smaller 
than 25 acres. But this substantial majority of agricultural producers cultivates 
less than one-fourth of the country’s farm land. On the top of the pyramid, the 
number of large holdings (as French statistics commonly designate those of 
more than 250 acres) is small in number: slightly over 30,000 operators, or 
one per cent of the total number, own an aggregate acreage estimated as 
amounting to between one-sixth and one-fourth of the total farm land.® 

Under French conditions it is considered to be more significant to comparé 
the distribution of land between small holdings on the one, and medium-sized . 
and large farms on the other side. If one draws the line, however arbitrarily, 
at 25 hectares, one will find that one-tenth of the farmers own approximately 
as much land as the remaining nine-tenths. Hence, and communist, propaganda 
constantly hammers away at these persuasive figures,’ “among one hundred 
French agricultural producers, ten own half of the farm land, while ninety 
have to share the other half among them.” 

Such data can be supplemented by indications concerning the number of. 


' G. Lefebvre, “La place de la Révolution dans l'histoire agraire de la France," An- 
nales d' Histoire Economique et Sociale, Vol. 1, pp. 500—523 (Oct. 15, 1929). 

5 For these and many of the following figures, consult Etienne Weill-Raynal, “La 
Répartition des Terres en France; Légende et Réalité," Études et Conjonctures, Union 
Prangatse, Vol. 8, pp. 61-76 (Sept.-Dec., 1948); also Marie Granet, “La répartition des 
terres en France; Légende et Réalité," Revue Socialiste, Nile. Série No. 84, pp. 38-48 
(Jan.—Feb., 1950). All French agricultural statistics, even those concerning land dis- 
tribution, not to mention farm production or prices, are highly controversial. See, e.g. — 
the rather substantial difference between the data provided by Weill-Raynal &nd those 
given by Albert Demangeon, Géographie iiia et Humaine de la France, Vol. 1 VERIS 
1946), esp. pp. 142—665. 

! As an example, see Waldeck Rochet in his preface to Le Parit Communiste et la 
Question’ Paysanne (Paris, n.d., 1949), pp. 6-9. Ironically enough, these data and their 
somewhat demagogio presentation were taken over by the communists in every detail 
from the writings of a violently anti-communist socialist, E. Weill-Raynal; see above, n.8. 
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non-property owners among the rural population. According to the latest 
census, there are slightly over 600,000-tenant farmers and 220,000 share- - 
croppers (métayers), who cultivate together about/40 per cent of the tillable 
soil, and more than 1.2 million wage earners.? Altogether 35 per cent of the ' 
French working population are still employed i in agriculture. 

Now, the. figures given here for the distribution. of land and agricultural 
ownership are not truly indicative of the economic and social stratification 
of the rural population in France. While they show that there is less homo- 
geneity among the peasants than is commonly: supposed,” neither the size of 
property. nor its legal status alone is sufficient indication of prosperity or of 

semi-proletarian status. There are in certain regions of France small specialized 
farms on which production far from justifies their classification with the 
marginal holdings of similar size elsewhere, Differences in crops and produce, 
as well as in soil and climate, must be taken into consideration. A rather 
substantial number of tenant farmers are fairly well-to-do. The decrease in 
the number of small farms over the last decades is in some areas due to a true 
concentration of property in fewer hands (as for instance since the First World 
War in the Aisne département), but in many others such decline results from 
the abandonment of once-tilled land; this exodus i is again attributable to'a 
wide variety of causes. 

Yet whatever the statistics might reveal or hide, the use that has been nidi 
of them by radical (and that is today almost entirely communist) propaganda 
has been strong enough to create a myth in the sense of motivating political 
and social identification, if not action. The more complicated stratification 
which exists in reality might coincide in some instances with.the conveniently 
simplified data; in others it might completely diverge. It remains that the 
figures are Sm to appeal to most of the dissatisfied groups in French agri- 
culture and are suggestive of a way of “salvation,” irrespective of the real 
causes of dissatisfaction and of the actual possibilities for improvement. 

The truly significant separation line that divides the rural producers of the 
country into two numérically uneven groups runs between the operators of 
either large-scale or specialized farms,.managed on a modern capitalistic 
basis, and the operators of backward farms, who with obsolete methods 
produce: but little for the market and very often live barely above the subsist- - 


10 See Census 1946, Vol. 1, pp. litliv. Actually the census figures would adab more 
than 3.3 million wage earners émployed in French agriculture, and that at a time when, 
because of the month.in which the census was taken, the number of seasonal workers was 
abnormally low. But the census distributes the number of working members of the family 
somewhat arbitrarily among the different categories.of the active rural population. The 
number of agricultural workers given in the text is' adapted from a conservative estimate 
in the interesting article by Claude Chaballier, “La Société française est-elle menacée de - 
sclérose?” La Revue Socialiste, Nile. Serie, No. 48, pp. 93-103 (June, 1951). 

u See Gordon Wright, “Communists and Peasantry in France," in Edward M. Earle 
(ed.), Modern France (Princeton, 1951), pp. 220—221. Throughout this paper the author 
has drawn heavily on the historical record of CP activities among the peasantry that is 
presented in Wriglit's remarkable study. 
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ence level. : These peasant boldirigs w were described, & century ago, by Marx as 

- the most primitive and irrational form of exploitation." 
, More data than are presently available would be needed to.determine with | 
accuracy how to divide the rural population'between the two' groups. Gross 
production figures for the main agricultural staple goods are not sufficiently 
indicative, although they can be considered revealing in some respects.” 


. Greater importance can be attributed to the scanty information about overall 


productivity and per-man output. Not only is the mean productivity of agricul- 
tural work (as measured in the number of persons fed by one rural producer) 


_about one-fourth that of the United States, and grain production per hectare 


` 
" 


two-thirds that of Great Britain, but theré are also significant differences in 
‘productivity in various parts of France. In-1949 the median grain harvest per 
hectare in the regions of Paris, Lille, and Rouen was almost three times higher: 
than in the regions of Toulouse, Montpellier, and Limoges.5 A comparison of 
the ratio between farm labor and independent producers in each of the départe- 


. ments is also of interest, provided that the figures are used with the obviously 
. necessary caution. = - 


The overall picture which emerges from such comparisons permits the con- 
clusion that, to a large extent, prosperous and marginal systems of farming 
are concentrated in different regions, and hence are unevenly distributed over 
the entire country. Ever since the early days of the Third Republic, and 
probably even since the Second Empire, the farms in the same eighteen 
départements, most of them situated in or around the Ile-de-France and in the | 
North, have had a record of high productivity and have kept ‘pace with the 
progress of modernization and mechanization. The northwestern and western 
parts of the country can be considered as standing somewhere in the middle- 
between the two extremes. While large farms are characteristic of the Mediter- - 


35 Excellent on this point is Gordon Wright, “The French Peasantry, 1918-1039," an 
unpublished paper prepared in connection with the Seminar on Modern France. Note also 
data along these lines in Etienne Weill-Raynal, "Les classes sociales et les partis politiques 
en France," La Revue Socialiste, Nile. Serie, No. 42, pp. 545-546 (Deo., 1950). 

3 In Capial (trans. from 3rd German ed., London: 1906), Vol. 1, p. bla, and simi- 
larly in The Eighteenth Brumaire (cited above, n. B) pp. 112-113. i 

u Consult, e.g., the series of maps presented in Demangeon, 0p. cit. ise n.8), pp. 
209-214. They show, among. other facta, that the industrial regions of the North contribute . 
far more to agricultural production than is commonly supposed. According to Colin Clark, 
The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1951), p. 238, the most satisfactory single 
measure.of efficiency in agriculture is the net income produced per man-year of labor. We. 


. do not know of any reliable French data giving such eyaluation. 


35 Seo Pierre Uri, “Les Problèmes économiques et financiers, "in Encyclopédie Politique 


de la France et du monde, Vol-2 (Paris, n.d., 1949), pp. 262-4, with interesting remarks 


concerning the consequences of this disparity for the rural economy as a whole. Careful, 
though somewhat inconclusive, studies about the productivity of French agriculture -in 
comparison with that of other countries are contained in Michel Cépéde, “L’agriculture 
dans l'économie frangaise et européenne,” Collection Droit Social, Vol. 37, pp. 1-4 (Nov., 
1950), and T. Ratineau, “Les Conditions techniques.de la TDEUGUEMOR agricole francaise,” 
tbid., pp. 4-10. 

T See Census 1946, Vol. 1, pp. ]vi-lvii, 122—159. 
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ranean littoral id the NERA productivity bos dod lagged there. c 
is significant that most of the recent’ ‘projects. of regional development -are | 
designed to benefit the agricultural production of that area. The heaviest ` 
concentration of: what might well be called precapitalist farming is to be found 
throughout the region described above as the, focus of greatest communist 
‘strength in rural France.” That the distribution of wealth is not necessarily a ` 
function of the juridical status is illustrated-by the fact that-in this region the 
property owners outrank by far both the sharecroppers and the tenant farmers, 
who are numerous in the more progperous Northwest. 
The rerharkable stability in economic status which over many a decade 
has prevailed in-Frünce to the advantage, of some rural areas and to the - 
detriment of others,!® can largely be attributed to great inequalities in the . 
distribution of credit.. Neither legislative action nor other efforts have suc- 
ceeded in changing the regional pattern of rural crédit. To cite but one example: 
the'same eighteen départements which seventy years earlier were already charac- 
terized by a capitalistically organized agriculture, received in 1947 fifty per 
cent of the medium and long-term loans disbursed by the Catsse Nationale de 


Crédit Agricole, although the number of holdings in these départements amounts _ | 


to less than 15 per cent of the total.?? The dearth of credit. for all but the pros- 
perous farms has in entire regions led not.only to a stagnation of production 
methods, and to the often discussed dil&pidation of rural dwellings, but also . 
to a sclerosis of the mind which manifesta itself in the almost complete absence . ~ 
of any kind of professional schools and technical instruction.” 

The conditions of French agricultural production thus place the country 
somewhere between the widely differing pattern prevailing in ‘the fully de- 
veloped capitalistic countries of Northwest and Central Europe and that in 
the peasant economies of Mediterranean and Eastern Europé. Between the 
World Wars it WAS. & hotly- debated issue whether.such a combination of 
different types of agriculture ought to-be preserved as a factor of “social 
stability?” or whether, ini the interest of lower food costs and increased exports, 
& drastic conversion to new methods should take place i in the regions of back- 


17 A striking uio tó this economic and' political stratification is provided by the 
description giver in Rudolf Heberle, From Democracy to Nazism: A Regional Case Study — 
on Political Parties in Germany (Baton Rouge, 1945), of the progress of nàrism in Schles- 
wig-Holstein; note esp. pp. 37—41, where the regions of strongest nazi influence are identi- 
fied with those of the Geest farmer, “in mentality and in habits still more of a real peasant, » 
having "caught less of the spirit of capitalistic enterprise hen the marsh farmer. M 

15 See the maps in Demangeon, pp.148-154. | - 

19 The searching analysis by P. L., “Der kleine Grundbesitz i in Frankreich,” Neue Zeii, 
Vol. 1, pp. 345-360 (1883) has, RU for minor details, still full validity today. 

* For the use made by the communists of those figures, see Jean-Flavien, “La dégrada- 
tion de l'agriculture frangaise et l'action du Parti à lá campagne,” Cahiers du Com, 
Vol. 28, p. 647 (June; 1051). ` 

. * These questions are poignantly discussed in ‘the writings of the Wrenéh rextonal econ- 
omists; note especially J ean-Francois Gravier, Paria ei le Désert Francais (Paris, 1947), and 
the same author's “La cló du probléme agricole: enseignement et a i ee 
Droit Social, ‘Vol. 87, pp. 19-23 (Nov., 1950. . 57. l m 
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ward production.” Some, in a E insta? d died that by. one 
or the other method the number of small and inefficient farming units should 
be sharply reduced. The French peasants themselves took hardly any interest 
in such discussions; and although the protective legislation of the thirties 
‘abated the worst of peasant discontent, no significant changes in the status of 
the various categories of agricultural producers. took place before 1939. De- 
velopments since then-have on the whole only accentuated the long-established 


- trends ‘and differences. 


War, occupation, and their aftermath improved considerably the overall 
, Situation of the French peasantry. This improvement has, of.course, been a 

general European phenomenón; however, the available national income — 
~ Statistics. do not permit.one to establish whether agricultural earnings in 
France actually increased proportionally as much. as they did in other countries. 
At any rate, the years of scarcity and black market profiteering brought a cer- 
- tain degrea’ of opulence even to those farmers who previously had eked out only 
a marginal existence. That the newly-won affluence was mainly. monetary did 
not impair its psychological efféct.7 Indeed, the fact that the scarcity of | 
machinery, chemicals, and building materials made it impossible for most : 
farmers to reinvest their money earnings in improvements rendered the previ- 
ously resented ''seissors" between prices for farm products and manufactured 
goods less painful. Moreover, the postwar Bree development tended to close | 
the scissors.” 

- "This situation was EN in the autumn of 1948, when agricultural prices 
began to fall; during the succeeding waves of new inflationary rises, they 
never regained their previous relative position in the total price structure but 
instead lost further ground.” The unreliability of all statistical data has made 
it impossible even for the Conseil Economique to reach any conclusions concern-. 
ing the actual disparity between agricultural and industrial prices. However, 
some of the Council’s findings suggest that, when expressed in prices of goods 
needed on the farms, important agricultural products such as wheat have lost 
. nearly half of their prewar value. 

. .— Whatever the actual situation might be, statistics, used bya an insistent ‘politi- 
cal propaganda, are here ‘again capable of provoking forceful reactions.. The 
very “unreliability of official estimates makes it possible x accredit even 


2 This is described by Gordon Wright i in “The French NER 1918-1939. " ah 
.^ " For a good description of the political and psychological impact, consult Jean 
Foresta, “L’incivisme paysan et les parasites,” Esprit, Vol. 17, pp. 53-7 (Jan., 1949). 

'** In 1947 the wholesale price index for farm products stood at 1159 (1988 » 100), while 
the general wholesale price index was 989 and that of raw materials only 836. See Statisti- 
cal Office of thé United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Blatéstics, Vol. 5, pp. 174, 180 (Aug., 
1951). 4 j 

35 In May, 1951, the general price index had risen to 8859, but that of farm products 
lagged at 2063 (idem). These figures ale, however, of dubious value, as explained below. 
. ' R “Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique," Journal Officiel, March 8, 1951, pp. . 
- 106-114. This entire report, however i teresting, gives a weird picture of the utter con- 
fusion pereunt to French economic and social statistics. 
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exaggerated descriptions of the peasants’ predicament. The fact that a large 
group among the poorest peasants does not produce for the market and 
should therefore be concerned but little over price scissors, does not necessarily 
make the propagandistic argument any less persuasive, so long as many of the 
peasants are actually as badly, if not worse, off than before the war. 

Careful observers have concluded that the share of agricultural income in 
the total national income has declined between 1947 and 1949 from 20 to 15 
per cent.?”? This drop is not astonishing when one considers that the index of 
industrial production compared with 1938 has increased over 40 per cent, 
while that of agricultural production barely exceeds the prewar figures. Only 5 
per cent of public investments were earmarked in the 1950 budget for the needs 
of agriculture. With the outbreak of the Korean war, those estimates have 
again been revised downwards. For the time being at least, the “malthusian” 
approach.to the problems of French agriculture seems to have prevailed. For 
the farmers themselves, the short-lived prosperity which they had experienced 
has made their renewed plight only harder to endure. 

It is against-such a background that the appeal of communism to the . 
French peasantry must be understood. 

When recent communist propaganda among the peasants is compared with. 
that of the first years after the liberation, a definite return to a dogmatic, 
“leninist-stalinist”’ line is noticeable, both in regard to terminology and an- 
nounced goals: In 1945 and 1946 the party leader, Maurice Thorez, attributed 
the rural successes of the CP to the recognition of the party’s “courageous 
fight for democracy, for peace, and for France.” During the election campaigns 
the notion of private property was upheld; leaving it to the socialists to demand 
“cheap bread,” the communists promised the peasants higher prices: and 
freedom of control. 

With the elimination of the communists from the French cabinet, the cold 
war, and, perhaps most important, the “ideological offensive" which has been 
waged in all sectors of the international communist movement, much of the 
earlier vagueness and opportunism have made room for a forthright acknowl- 
edgement of class antagonism and of the need for energetic, if not revolutionary, 
action.” Once more the red flag claims prominence over the tricolor, and the 


2? See, also for the following, Jules Milhau, “L'évolution des charges et du revenu de . 
l’agriculture française,” Droit Social, Vol. 14,.pp. 437—445 (July-Aug., 1951). Further 
light on the agricultural investment problem is shed in a report’by the national employers 
organisation, “Les investissements en 1951," Bulletin du Conseil National du Patronat 
Français, Vol. 5, pp. 2-7 (Sept. 5, 1951). 

* Beo Vera M. Dean, “U. S. Policy in Europe," Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 21, pp. 
284—285 (Jan. 15, 1946); Maurice Thores, Une Politique Agricole Française (Paris, 1848), p 
4; Waldeck Rochet, Pour la Restauration de P Agriculture Frangaise (Paris, n.d., [1945]) and 
-La Défense de l'Agriculture Française (Paris, n.d., [1940]); and, with interesting examples, . 
. David Mitrany, Marz against the Peasants (Chapel Hill, 1952), p. 180. 

3 For details concerning the repercussions of the ideological offensive in the French 
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Internationale drowns the Marseillaise—though not completely. In the. light 
ef such change,” the continuing electoral strength of the CP in many "rural 
distriets must be viewed as the proof that; when the peasants voted for the 
. communist lists after the liberation, they had not simply been tricked by the 
party's mildly reformist and nationalistic propaganda. Had this been the 
case, the electoral campaign which the CP waged in 1951 should have lost to 
the party the sympathies of the rural population. 

As.an external sign of the.return to a dogmatic marxist propaganda, one 
might note the fact that in 1949 the CP republished and distributed in great 
quantities its agrarian program of 1921. The Congress of Marseilles which 
adopted that program has always been. regarded as the climax of revolutionary . 
fervor in France and in the International. The program is now reproduced. 
. without any alteration; in addition, the test is adorned with, excerpts from 
writings of Lenin, Stalin, and Friedrich Engels commenting on the agrarian. 
question in France and in the Soviet Union. Lenin’s specific endorsement of 
the 1921 program is presented with particular. pride by today’s party leaders.™ 

Stalin’s admonition, which in 1928 was made part of the Comintern Statutes, 
to “transform the peasantry from the reserve of the bourgeoisie into a reserve . 
and ally of the working class” occupies considerable: space in the written 
propaganda of the CP. It is repeated in the characteristic sing-song fashion ` 
from the platform of innumerable meetings in rural districts. The adaptation 
of this formula to present-day conditions and its interweaving with familiar 
historical memories are accomplished in a manner increasingly flexible and free- 
from the élumsiness of the party's rural propaganda of prewar days. | 

A glorification of both the great French Revolution and the Russian October 
. Revolution, and & comparison of such successes with the failure of the working 
class uprisings of 1848 and 1871, permit the CP to explain, not without some 
manipulation of the historical record, victory or frustration as a direct func- . 
tion of alliance or disunity of urban workers and peasantry. There is in the 
communist propaganda an all-pervasive emotional appeal to French workers 
_and peasants alike, who are addressed as the heroic and eternally defeated 
“radicals” of the 19th and 20th century. The disappointment following more 





CP, see Mario Einaudi, “Western European Communism: A Profile,” AMERIOAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 45, pp. 185-186 (March, 1951). 
30 See-Le Pari Communiste (cited above, n.9.). For the eana of the Marseilles 


- . Congress of 1921 and of its agrarian program, see Gérard Walter, Histoire se x Com- 


munsete Français (Paris, 1948), pp. 65-75. 
` & Significantly enough, there is.one marxist text which has been entirely dropped, | 
- namely the passage from Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 109, which describes the 
small French peasantry as a “non-clasa.”’ In the thirties this text still appeared 'promi- 
nently in the writings of French communists; see, e.g., Maurice Thorez, France Today and 
the People’s Front (London, 1986), pp. 19-20. 
2 For a detailed analysis of such increasing flexibility. in aaieniniet propaganda, Bee 
Angelo Rossi, A Communist Party in Action: An Account of the Organization and Operations 
> dn France (New Haven, 1949), esp. pp. 86-42. For a more recent, equally excellent evalua- 
tion, see Jean-Marie Domenach, “The French Communist Party,” in Mario Einaudi etal., 
Communism in Western Europe (Ithaca, 1951), pp. 60-151. » 
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recent upswings of Son hopes for economic and-social reforms, ‘such: as the 
periods of the Popular Front and the resistance movement, are presented as 
proof that the ruthlessness of the “bourgeoisie” and of the “rich” will never 
permit any true and lasting progress. The obvious conclusion is that, without 
the elimination of their powerful opponents, neither workers nor peasants can 
hope to reverse the drift towards repeated. and humiliating defeat.*. | 

The attractiveness- of the October Revolution and of the Soviet State as 
symbols of victory is obviously, in many quarters, outweighing the evidence 
presented -by anti-communist propaganda that such, victories have not ended - 

‘in the emancipation of either working class or peasantry. The constant con- 
cern ‘of the CP to interlace the revolutionary concepts of 1789 arid of 1917 
makes it possible to present the party as the heir of national traditions cherished ~ 

.by the French peasantry of many regions, and to give to its program. the 
legitimacy of success achieved elsewhere. 

Here the statistics about land distribution serve 6 translate the bolshevist 
claim of “land for the peasants” into such formulae-as Il y a de la terre à 
distribuer (‘There is land to distribute") and La terre d ceux. qui la travaillent . 
(“The land belongs to those who cultivate it"). These slogans form the very 
backbone of present-day communist written and oral propaganda among the 
rural population. Inasmuch às they sound like adaptations of similar demands 
contained in the Manifesto of the Paris Commune in 1871, the CP accredits 
itself once more as the guardian of the revolutionary: beny of France. This 
tactic, the CP leadership might hope, will in turn exonerate the party from 
the suspicion of being a “foreign growth” on the French body politic. 

It is difficult to ascertam to what extent there is actually anything like a 
“hunger for land” among the majority of French peasants. In the light of what 
has been said earlier, it-is also doubtful whether a new. distribution of land 
alone would solve, -or.even affect, the basic problems of French agriculture. 
However, by deflecting peasant discontent, irrespective of its true causes, 
towards claims for more land (or for property title to the land tilled by tenants 
and sharecroppers), the CP simply expects to obtain the desired revolutionary 

leverage. By the same token the party expects once.more to confound its foes, 

. who are constantly warning the peasantry that under a communist system 
they will lose their land altogether, 

Not communism, but capitalism is squeezing the small producer out of 
existence, the CP claims, with the aid of statistics showing the decrease in 
the number of small farms in France over the last decades. At the same time, 
the land reforms in Eastern Europé are praised as the contrasting picture. 

« Ever since the propaganda has taken its new turn-to-a more dogmatic line, 
the CP engages in & frank discussion. of what the peasant can expect after 
France has joined the happy family of the people’s democracies. It cannot be 
determined whether the raising of such issues; all but forgotten during the 


8 The importance and the success st such appeals 7 the working class is Interestingly Eb 
commented upon in ''Conscience Prolétarienne, " Esprit, Vol. 19, pp. 153-6 (July-Aug., 
1951). Especially of late the propaganda in the countryside contains similar arguments. 
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immediate post-liberation years, has been made mandatory by Moscow as s 
direct reflex of the controversies which have plagued the communist parties of 
the Soviet orbit. The mere fact that in France anti-communist propaganda is 
. constantly appealing to the “individualism” of the farmers by describing the 
consequences of rural collectivization in Soviet Russia, has left for the CP 
no choice but to accept the challenge. 

Here again the communist propaganda excels in launching a mixture of 
seemingly rational and emotional appeals. Faced with the heated public 
debate about the agricultural policy of the Soviet Union, the CP has largely 
- abandoned arguments which could safely be employed only when addressed to 
the isolated members of an underground resistance movement. Then it had 
. been maintained that, under Article 9 of the Stalin Constitution, small rural 
holdings were not only tolerated but fully encouraged. Now it is promised - 
that the peasant, under a regime resembling a French NEP, will have the free 
choice between individually cultivating his previously owned or newly acquired 
acreage and joining a collective farm. By translating the Russian ''kolkhoz" 
as “association,” the communists easily evoke traditions. which have long 
formed a genuine strand of French (Proudhonian) socialism. | 

Frequent quotations from Lenin, some thirty-years-old, are introduced as 
the proof that the small farmers would never be compelled to join the assocta-. 
tion. Yet at the same time the conviction is expressed that, once the old ene- 
mies of the peasant class are eliminated and the new regime is in power, the 
French farmer will become a homme nouveau; that he will shed, as it were, 
after his rebirth, his stubborn individualism and gladly make his “free choice" 
for the collective farm. Such distinctions permit the communists for the 
present frankly to encourage the most egotistic traits of the French farmers, 
‘once cursed by marxist writers as “filthy habits,"* and for the future to count 
on their collective discipline. It is equally possible to pay only passing atten- 
tion ‘to the existing rural cooperatives in France, which are enjoying only a 
mediocre popularity among the peasants, and at the same time to extol the 
rural cooperatives in Eastern Europe. 

It has been the main emphasis of the anti-communist campaign to point to 
the inconsistencies of this kind of propaganda and to explode the fallacies of 
communist promises of land distribution. The election results in the poorest 


H Bee Rossi, p. 41. 

% Consult, e.g., La Terre, March 8, 1951. More danpalini in his advocacy of the col- 
lectivisation of all rural holdings is Waldeck Rochet, “Le socialisme et les paysans," 
L’ Humanité, Dec. 24, 1949. As far as could be üscertainad. communist publications ad- 
dressing the farmers more specifically, such as La Terre, have never expressed themselves 
with similar frankness. It should also be mentioned that, when the article in L’Humandé ` 
Was published, the “ideological offensive” was at its height, but that it has inn some- . 
what since then. 

* Seo P. L., op. cit. (above, n. 19), 1 p. 354. The same article comments ien on 
the already enting coolness of the French ‘peasants towards agricultural cooperatives, 
discussed below in the text. For a striking parallel between this attitude towards agricul- 
tural cooperatives and Lenin’s-writings on the same subject, see matrany, 0p. cit. (above, 
n. 28), p. 83. 
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regions of rural France seem to prove that arguments based on logic and reason 
are not likely to dispel the appeal to deep-seated resentments nor to offset the 
effect of a skillful utilisation of economic dissatisfaction. It might indeed be 
doubtful whether even those who in the countryside vote for the communist . 
candidates consider seriously the prospect of a communist regime in France." © 
Most likely the voters. are swayed rather by the sympathy the CP is showing 
for their present plight t than by fears or hopes evoked by the picture of a distant 
future. 2d 
‘ IV | l ` 

The campaign waged among the French peasants by the clandestine CP . 
after the invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941, played heavily on the possibilities 
for civil disobedience which agricultural producers‘ have under every regime. 
At' present the communists, intending to create or maintain wherever possible 
an atmosphere of latent civil war, have fallen back on many of the recommenda- 
tions made to the farmers during the Vichy period. A general hostility against 
governmental authority atid regulations is constantly fanned. The strong radi- 
cal traditions of the peasantry in Central and Southern France are appealed to 
by a frank encouragement of what French writers frequently call fneivisme, 
an attitude which led during the years of black marketeering tò large-scale ` 
‘withholding. of agricultural produce. While the CP does not advocate such 
drastic steps now, the plan of action which it suggests is designed to further a 
general flouting of law and order.* 

" Unremitting criticism of the prevailing tax system (which is not generally. 
known to be particularly burdensome for the farming population) is pushed 
just far enough to suggest that the operators of small and medium-sized farms 
need not declare any taxable income. Open resistance to forced sales of farms is 
advocated. Cases where farmers have been successful in preventing such sales by 
coordinated action are proudly reported in the communist rural press, espe- 
cially, when tax debts have been involved.® 

Another approach, first. tried by the CP during the period of the resistance 
movement, is now further developed. The communist propaganda excels in 
formulating a concrete policy for various segments of the rural population. 
All of the suggestions are specifically designed to respond to actual grievances 
and are presented in a language which, besides its demagogic appeal, appears 
to indicate a great amount of expert knowledge of the problems involved. 

Measures to overcome the general dearth of credit facilities are proposed; 


a Heberle, op. cit. (above, n. 17); p. 120, reports & TEIE S variety of such attitudes: 
towards radical propaganda during the declining years of the Weimar republic. An inter- 
viewed.German farmer admitted then that there were indeed unbridgeable discrepancies 
between his own ideas of agricultural organization and those of the nazis. Yet he was 
convinced that in the future “Third Reich” the farmers would be so strong a power that 
they would be able to shape their destiny according to their own desires, 

* Bee, also for the following, the issues of La Terre during the months preceding the 
elections of 1951, especially those of March 29 and May 17, 1951. 

_* Here again communist activities in present-day France closely resemble the tactics 
of thé nasi movement during the last years of the Weimar Republic (Heberle, p. 78). 
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but most emphasis is placed on making loans available to young farmers who 
want to establish themselves. The communists ask that the old-age pensions 
be extended to operators whose holdings do not’ exceed a certain size. Since 
this question is presently caught in the deadlocked parliamentary discussions 
about a general revamping of the social security system, the CP deputies 
seize upon the opportunity of denouncing all other parties for sabotaging a 
communist-sponsored reform. Another attack on the legislature is staged by 
pointing to-the situation of tenant farmers and share-croppers. Here the CP - 
not only insists on a general reduction of the annuities to be paid by the : 
tenants and on an increase in the share to be retained by the métayers; the 
CP also requests the integral defense of statutes which had been enacted 
rather hastily at the moment of the greatest communist ascendancy in parli- 
ament and country. Like certain other laws of the, post-liberation period, the 
legislation improving the status of tenants and sharecroppers either has in the 
méantime been revised backwards or is under heavy attack by the revived ` 
forces of conservatism.‘ 

Very careful attention is given by the communist propaganda to the situ- 
ation of the winegrowers, who are suffering from high. prices for products such 
as sulfur and from a decrease in wine consumption allegedly due to high excise 
taxes and to the declining purchasing power of the working class. The sym- 
pathy of cattle and hog breeders is sought by yet another series of detailed 
proposals. An intense campaign is waged for the greatest possible “equaliza- 
tion" of conditions of employment for wage earners in agriculture and industry. ` 
The fact that fifteen months after the enactment of the new statute on collec- 
tive bargaining, hardly any agreements affecting agricultural labor had been 
concluded, is denounced by the CP as yet another “sabotage” of social legisla- 
tion.” Since only the large farms in the North and East are employing a sub- 
stantial number of wage earners, the communists can launch this part of their 
campaign without fear of alienating their followers among the peasants of 
Central and Southern France. 

In addition to the variegated appeals to different categories of agricultural - 
. producers and their families, there is constant stress on a number of economic 
demands which interest the rural population as a whole. The remedy against 
the widening scissors between industrial and agricultural prices is sought in a 


** Compare the ordinance of October 17, 1945 (Journal Officiel, Oct. 18, 1945, pp. 6614- 
6618) and the law of April 13, 1946 (Journal Officiel, April 14, 1946, pp. 3131-3137) with 
the law of December 31, 1948 (Journal Officiel, Jan. 4, 1949, p. 182). For the part which the 
communists claim to have played in the earlier reform legislation, see Waldeck Rochet, 
Felix Garcia, et al., Le Statut du fermage et du métayage (Paris, n.d., [1040]). A very complete 
&nd critical discussion of the intricate problems involved is contained in Rene Savatier, 
“Fermages et métayages: Bilan économique et social; technique réformatrice,” Collection 
Droit Social, Vol. 37, pp. 26-37 (Nov., 1950). 

41 For a typical example of [CP] proparanda-diwcted to a specific group such as the 
winegrowers, note the speech by Waldeck Rochet reported in La Terre, May 3, 1951. 

9$ For more details on the question of extending the collective bargaining legislation to 
agricultural labor, see XXX, “Les conventions susceptibles d'extension intéressant lee 
salaires des exploitations agricoles," Droit Social, Vol. 14, pp. 463-465 (July-Aug., 1951). 
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simultaneous reduction of prices for farm implements and in a generous scheme 
of price support for farm products. Abolition or-substantial reduction of excise 
taxes on both foodstuffs and implements is another program point of the CP. 

Altogether it is noteworthy that practically all of the communist requests 
are now directed at the government. During the deflation of the thirties and 
‘the immediate post-liberation period, the peasants were told. thatan improve- 
ment of their economic position depended on an. effective resistance to the prac- 
tices of the fertilizer producers or of the milling trusts; even the “big fellows” 
among the farming group came in for blame. This kind of anti-capitalist - 
appeal has now been considerably tuned down. Its place has been taken by 
efforts at increasing the wrath of the peasants against the public pas 
the state and its agents at every. ] level. 


! 
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' The PET theme of communist oeufs among T peasants is the 
“struggle for peace. ? ‘The incessant’ and strident clamoring for & change i in 
foreign policy is utilized to amalgamate the requests.for economic, social, 
and political reforms, and to enlist pacifist, Jacobin, anti-authoritarian, and 
indeed nationalist traditions of the peasantry for the present-day goals of ' 
communism.“ ‘Precisely’ because such an appeal is based on strands—however 
contradictory they be—which have influenced the thinking of the rural 
population during most, of the last hundred years, it can establish itself with 
the peasantry as being authentically French. `. - 

Local farmers’ organizations which are controlled by the CP lay the sole 
blame for the backwardness of agricultural production at the doorsteps of the 
two world wars.“ Without them, every farm would enjoy today modern con- 
-veniences, labor-saving devices, and general. prosperity. At the dreaded ap- 
proach of another conflagration, the peasants are reminded how military draft 
laws are, bound to disrupt work, which is often on & family basis. Hence, the 
farmers are expected to protest violently-a prolongation of the present draft 
period. Every instance where. defense installations have been established on 
rural’ property is described in gruesome details. Lyrical and sentimental 
laments of what the loss of some vineyards will mean to the traditions of - 
France, or of how the “cruel cement" of air strips is threatening the production 
of “delicious white bread" are filling the columns of communist newspapers.” At 
its highest pitch this’ propaganda comes very close to the “blood-and-soil’”’ 


5 Bee, for prewar propaganda T this kind, Thores, op. cit. TN n. 81), p . 26, and 
for a specimen of post-liberation "anti-capitalism," Waldeck Roohet, Pour la baaa 
de l’ Agriculture (cited above, n. 28), pp. 9-10 and passim. : 

* For the prevalence of nationalistio feelings among peasant groups of various coun- 
iries,'see C. J. Friedrich, “The Agricultural , Basis. of Emotional Nationalism,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 50-61 (April, 1937). This otherwise excellent and very help- 
ful study indulges in. the sue generalities about the French pees support of Na- 
poleon III. - 

s For examples, see Flavien, op. cit (&bove, n. 20), p.- 653. 

ts. Note, for nen La Terre, SDN 19, 1951. ` 
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— of the nazis. It is also used to E EA that any defense econoiny- 


means governmental interference, and that only a return to policies of peace, ; 


ij will permit the farmers to remain “masters of their own land.” - Sees 

^ Comparisons between the huge armament expenditures and the insufficient 2s 

. gums going into rural investments suggest that every desirable reform (advo-.:. 

` cated by the communists) can be realized on the morrow of the shift froin Bol 
war to-& peace ecónomy. For the present the peasants are almost openly . -. 

. encouraged to persevere in their traditional working habits. But as soon’as. ` 


, France will have abandoned its armament efforts, huge sums will be available- . l 


. for the modernization of agriculture and.for a rapid increase in ‘productivity. 
‘That the communist “peace” program is expected to appeal simultaneously 

to workers’ and farmers-is probably considered by the party as its most impor- 

tant aspect. Tax reductions benefiting both groups;. more price support for | 


*. certain agricultural products, and massive wage increases to the workers are’ 
^ to result in a coincident rise of ürban purchasing power ‘and rural earnin 


Putting the national economy ón a. peace-time: footing is to provide the ‘magic : 
rod with which to finance such-attractive policies, ^. ` ae 
` How to bridge the: gulf which traditionally exists: between the French work: 
ers and the farmers has been among the most constant preoccupations of the ` 


' ..-CP, at least since the liberation: Class and group cleavage in’ French society is 


tenacious at every level and has proved an obstacle to regional and national, : 
as well as to party, integration." That there.is neither “dialogue” nor “con- jn 
-e gensus” between the working class and the farmers has often been observed. 


The worker considers the farmer, even the poorest. one, an “egoist,” a "ich | ; 


i man,” and culturally a “peasant.’’* The peasants in turn. envy the ine 

.* for their “soft life" and are often critical of what they consider a “coddling” 
social legislation. The comradeship that grew up. in the resistance movement’ i 

. - “provided only a short-lived mutual sympathy; moreover, it affected a numeri- ` 


‘cally rather small segment of urban and rural population. Since then the tra: . b 


_ ditional antagonism | has only been. aggravated by the conditions of. black market . 
and inflation. 

Before. the war, such feelings of hostility. had presented coiamuinist propà- , 
. ganda in the countryside with problems which were considered, ven by some `- 
'* prominent party leaders, to be insurmountable.“* When after the liberation - 


" the CP strove to transcend its working-class basis and sought to grow into a a 


‘large popular movement, renewed attention was paid to tlie desirable ünity B 
between “urban -and rural producers." Because of the particularities of the ` 


. ecónomie situation which then prevailed, it was far from easy to find a common: a 


47 For an almost classical formulation of this deficiency, consult André Gide, J 'ournal, | 
. 1889-1989 (Paris, 1989), p. 668. : 
.. 48 For a recent’evaluation of such kai "Bee ‘Lucien Bernot ang: Pierre Clément, 


“Lutte. Ouvrière,” Esprit, Vol- 19, p. 179 (July-Aug., 1951). While that report discusses , - 
mainly the schism between urban and rural workers, it also sheds light, as the ens ae 


: note correctly, on the problem of worker-peasant relationship. ps 
49 Boe Wright, “Communiste and ' EROR RIII du: France, ” p. 221, and the interesting a 
l ralerones given there, 
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denominator for the defense of workers’ and peasants’ interest. The trumpet . 
call for united resistance to the- common. enemies, the “trusts” and “fascist 
reactionaries,” sounded rather flat.5? 

Now, the transformation of the CP into the “party of peace” and the 
amalgamation of all its enemies into one conspiracy of warmongers afford an 
opportunity of demonstrating.to workers and peasants alike that there exists 
an indissoluble community of interest among them." Plans for rearming Ger- 
many, the shortening. of jail sentences of nazi industrialists, and the Schuman 
Plan (according to the CP propaganda, strictly a scheme for resuirrecting Gər- 
man cartels) are castigated as preparatory steps for another German invasion 
of France. The presumably disastrous consequences of Marshall Plan aid for 
French agriculture and the economy as a whole are continuously harped upon 
in great detail. The economic independence of France is described as under- 
mined by imports from the western hemisphere and by the recent trade agree- 
ments concluded with Italy and Spain. Even while the communists were 
still members of the cabinet, communist speakers in parliament had, in the 
name of unbridled “sovereignty,” voiced frank opposition against any kind of 
international trade agreements that_would expose the agricultural producers 
of France to-“brutal” competition from the outside.” The recent announce- 
ment that the flow of trade for agricultural products might be facilitated 
among the member nations of the European Council has inspired the commu- 
nists to advocate a strictly autarchic trade policy. 

The nationalist fervor of such propaganda permits the communists to 
indulge in the familiar black-white technique, and to pillory the enemies of 
‘communism for committing the sins of which communism is accused. The 
present government is attacked for its "anti-French" policy; it has permitted., 
Wall Street to “colonize” the country." oe all anti-communist 
arguments are brandished as “enemy propaganda.” The communists alone 
are engaged in a “strategy of truth” and know how to defend national interests 
and indépendence. During the last election campaign two pamphlets were 
distributed simultaneously: in the countryside, one entitled “The Marshall 
Plan against the Farmers," the other “Stalin and the Farmers." Pre-election . 
issues of La Terre carried side by side one graph representing American air 
bases around the globe, and another illustrating the Russian “deserts” which 
atomic energy is transforming into fertile lands. As a further contrast to the 


5? Bee Waldeck Rochet, Pour la Restauration de l Agriculture, pp. 31-32. 

5! Ag an example of many similar appeals, note ie haar et Ouvriers sont pega ee 
La Terre, March 29, 1951. . ; 

2 La Terre, March 8, 1951. 
. B Waldeck Rochet, La Défense de P Agriculture (cited above, n. 28), pp. 12-13. 

^ Once more the communist propaganda is closely akin to the nazi propaganda among 
German farmers: during the Weimar republic the nasis spoke constantly about the ''so- 
- called German government," and blamed commercial treaties for making the German 
people the ‘‘slaves” of the outside world. The “international Jewish finance capital" of 
the thirties has, of come been replaced in the communist press by the shorter “Wall 
Street.” 
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drab reality of TEN Frénch defense genos, the well-known Lenin 
quotations about the benefits of rural electrification are dramatically high- 


. lighted, evidently with the twofold intention of holding out to the French i 


peasant the promise of a better life and of combatting pushes anir noriet 
prejudices.* : 
To lead France from the camp of war and hell to that of peace and paradise, 
to liberate themselves from their present nightmare and misery, peasants, 
workers, and small pueden are urged to rub: shoulders in the committees 
of the “partisans of peace,’ ’ and to organize strenuously under the leadership 
of the CP.& l i 


| Gonpad with the prewar period, communist activities among the peas- 
antry have undergone significant changes both in regard to party personnel 
and to methods of action. Until 1939 Renaud Jean, once a farmer himeelf, 


‘characterized by Trotsky as preaching the doctrines of the Russian Social- 


Revolutionaries, directed. the rural propaganda activities of the CP." Con- 


- sidered. something of a "specialist," Renaud Jean, who had been the author 


of the agrarian program of 1921, was known to have preserved a certain degree 


. of independence even as a member of the party's Political Bureau. With the ` 
‘increasing “‘bolshevization,” i.e., the transformation of the CP into a Russian 


state party, Renaud Jean was stil permitted to remain preoccupied with 
the particular interests of the French agricultural producer, Keeping volun-. 
tarily aloof from some of the most violent factional party strife and affecting 
disinterest, again under the guise of the “agrarian specialist," in the fluctua- 


tions of the party line, Renaud Jean represented an almost anachronistic 


element in the international communist movement of the thirties. Because , 


55 Already &t the Seventh Worid Congress of the Communist International in 1935, 
Manuilski had hoped that by showing the way “to overcome the contradiction between 
low techniques in agriculture and high techniques in industry," the example set by the 
-Boviet Union would be able to win over the peasants in capitalistic countries to the com- 
munist. cause. See VII Congress of the Communist International, Abridged Stenographic 


' Report of Proceedings (Moscow, 1939), p..527; see also Mitrany, p. 178. Some fifteen years ` 


:-earlier Lenin had, in his comment on the agrarian program of the French CP, written ` 


about the “magnificent possibilities of electrification” existing in France, possibilities 
which would greatly profit "the small peasantry.” See Russischer Kommunist, “Zu den 
Thesen der Französischen Kommunistischen Partei über die Agrarírage," Generalregisier 
der Kommunistischen Internationale, Vol. 3, pp. 71-5 (No. 20, 1922). This passage is widely - 


quoted in present-day French communist propaganda. 


* Seo Jean Flavien, “Le travail du parti a la campagne," Cahiers du: Communisme, VoL 
28, pp. 175-170 (Feb., 1951), and Roger Garandy, “Les táches et les méthodes de notre , 
propagande," tbid., pp. 523—524 (May, 1951). Subsequent to these articles, the all-too- 


. noisy peace propaganda seems to have subsided somewhat. It seems possible that here a 


new “line” is in the making. 
57 For an interesting description of Renaud Jean’s activities, see Walter, op.cit. (above, 
n. 30), pp. 115, 145-146, and Wright, comnts and the Peasantry in France," pp. 
221—224. ^ 
55 To borrow an expression from Ruth Fischer, Stalin and Remum Communism (Cam- 
bridge, 1948). 
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of his genuine popularity among the rural followers of the CP and his undis- 
puted contribution to the party’s slow but steady progress among the peasants, 
his independence was tolerated, though it was bitterly resented by many of 
his colleagues in the communist bureaucracy. 

At the outbreak of the European war, stubborn farmer that he had remained, 
Renaud Jean did not hide his distaste for the Nazi-Soviet Pact and wilde 
into anonymity. Why he was not expelled from the.CP, as were all others who ` 
` wavered in their unquestioning loyalty at the “hour of trial," remains to be 
determined. The fact that his grass-roots support, especially in his home 
district, has remained strong is probably not & sufficient explanation, since 
in the course of time Moscow bulls have turned other popular leaders into 
dangerous heretics. Today Renaud Jean is no longer a member of the party 
hierarchy, but he still keeps his seat as a communist deputy in parliament 
and remains a spokesman of the party in farmer organizations. His frequent ` 
speeches are being reported dryly, though théy are never highlighted in the 
communist press. It is most likely that the CP still considers Renaud Jean a 
potentially useful propagandist, especially if the rural activities of the party 
are to be pushed: further and if the men presently in charge of this work should 
be found to be wanting in the needed appeal. 

Renaud Jean’s successor, Waldeck Rochet, LEER hend of the Section 
agraire of the CP and & member of the party's Political Bureau, i8 & typical 
representative of present-day communist. leadership. Although his family 
background is used to present him as another “son of the people" and as a 
dirt farmer, his career has been actually that of an ambitious climber in the 
party hierarchy. Sent to Moscow as a very young and promising candidate for 
the:high office of a professional revolutionary bureaucrat, he was known among 
the fellow-members of his “graduating class”: at the Moscow party school 
for both his cynicism and his reckless denunciations of comrades who deviated, 
however slightly, from the party line. Upon his return the CP launched him 
on a career as Renaud Jean’s lieutenant, saddling him with such various diff- 
cult assignments as representing in the Chamber of Deputies the interests of 
both suburban workers and small farmers. He accomplished: his various tasks 
with bureaucratic precision, studied slickness, and a flair for modern propa- 
ganda methods. 

His approval of the invasion of Poland by tbe Soviet Union landed him in 
prison, a fact which permits the CP to-laud him now as a hero of the resistance 
movement. After his liberation following the Américan invasion of North 
Africa, he represented the CP first in London and then in the Consultative 
and Constituent Assemblies. Since then he has become one of the most influ- 
ential members of the party, esteemed as an untiring speaker in and out of 
parliament and as the editor of the weekly La Terre, which is ramored to have 
a considerably larger -printing than Humanité. With an almost unmatched 
virtuosity, he has given expression to the fluctuations of the party line since 
1945; his effectiveness does not seem to be impaired by the blatant contradic- 
tions in which such a course has involved him. | 
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Under constant prodding from "Waldeck Rochet, the general orientation of 
communist activities among the peasants has undergone a significant change 
over the last years, and increasingly so at the approach of the last elections. 
It is emphasized that the propaganda in the villages and,on the farms is-no - 
longer to be regarded as the work of specialists, but as a matter of concern 
for the entire party. Hereby a twofold objective is achieved. The peasantry 
is to be shown that its problems are given as much attention as those of the 
urban proletariat and that it has no longer to content itself with a "special" . 
place in the party’s heart: But equally, if not more important, is the fact that 
there will be no longer any independence for those engaging in rural work, | 
as in the times of Renaud‘Jean’s prominence. In its desire to obtain complete 
"unity of thought” (untté de pensée) at all its echelons, the party has assigned 
to every CP federation & delegate from the Central Committee. This delegate 
ig-in charge of synchronizing all party activities with the directives coming 

from headquarters; he-has, therefore, also complete supervision of CODO 
` propaganda among the peasantry. 

The propaganda itself has changed focus in a way which makes strictest ! 
control all the more indispensable. At least for the present, mass meetings are 
no longer considered the best media of communist agitation. Actually the CP: 
has to reckon with a considerable falling-off in attendance at their great public 
rallies, which had become carefully prearranged ceremonies, complete with . 
unopposed harangues and unanimous ‘applause. Perhaps too early the anti- 
communist press has taken such slackening of mass mobilization as a sign of 
declining popular sympathies for the CP. The party itself has rather drawn 
the conclusion that techniques which have proved useful in such pararevolu- 
‘tionary situations as the aftermath of liberation or the heyday of the Popular 
Front must, in a different political climate, be replaced by other devices. 
. Hence, during the pre-election months the main émphasis was placed on door- 
to-door propaganda, carried out by what was to be a "veritable, army of 
propagandists spreading the truth in the factories and the villages."5? A syste- 
matie eampaign was designed to further sympathy for the communist candi- 
dates among socialists, catholics, “all democrats, patriots, friends of peace." 
La Terre and other national publications were given the task of popularizing’ 
the general aspects of the rural program and of endearing themselves to the 


farmers and their families by columns devoted:to practical and technical >- 


advice. Regional documentation furnished by party headquarters to individual 
„propagandists and to the numerous rural papers was designed to answer, even 
the most detailed questions which the farming population i in various sections 
of the country might raise. This type of campaigning favored greatly the ~ 
“atomization” of the audience, permitting the fullest use of the variegated 
appeals discussed earlier. l 
Since it had generally been forecàst that the communists would lose votes in . 
5? See Flavien, “Le travail du parti," p. 182. 


** Consult, also for the following, “Lea Elections et la Bataille pour une Politique Na- 
` tionale de Paix," Cahiers du Communisme, Vol. 28, pp. 508-509 (Feb., 1951). 
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rural districts, the CP selected for a regular “pilot campaign” two départements 
which, because of their economy and their traditions, offered good prospects 
of continued peasant support. Not unlike Hitler in the notorious Thuringian 
elections of 1932, the CP, combining all of the tested propaganda techniques, 
threw its best speakers, specially prepared printed materials, and able prac- 
titioners of word-of-mouth agitation into the départements of Allier and Haute- 
Vienne. The result was an increase in communist votes of 5 and 4 per cent 
respectively; in both cases this success was clearly achieved at the expense 
of the socialists. 

The self-criticism to which the. CP subjected its work among the peasants 
after the elections further illustrates goals and methods of the party.*! As is 
to be expectéd, no attempt is made in the- communist press to explain progress 
or decline of. voting strength by objective factors, such as regional differences 
in prosperity or character of rural holdings. According to the communist 
analysis, losses, wherever they have occurred, are due in the first place to 
"enemy propaganda." And the fact that this propaganda must have been 
more effective in some places than in others is attributed to some weakness 
in party strategy or tactics—such as a lack of continuity in agitation or a 
slackening of efforts between elections. 

There are, obviously, well-founded complaints that the CP is far from 
having -won over the ‘masses of agricultural workers. Traditionally no political 
movement has ever succeeded in: gaining the solid sympathies of French rural 
labor. In spite of strenuous endeavors, none of the various trade-union centers 
can boast of a sizeable organization of agricultural workers. The vote of rural 
labor has been generally shattered and hence has little weight. That neither the 


f 


communist-led General Confederation of Labor (CGT) nor the CP has been . 


able to make significant inroads here is particularly resented because the 
agricultural workers are regarded by the party as the natural element to form 
a bridge between industrial workers and peasants. Interestingly enough, the 
CP seems to be at a loss or to be unwilling to explain its lack of success among 
rural labor.® 

In general, the CP leadership reproaches its party workers for insufficient 
work within the professional rural organizations, and especially the Confédéra- 
tion Générale de l'Agriculture (CGA). Shortly after the liberation, the commu- 
nists decided to merge their own Committees of Peasant Defense with -the 
newly founded CGA. Waldeck Rochet did not tire to explain to mass meetings 
as well as to the communist cadres that the CGA had become “the great 


“| For a very revealing auto-Critique of party activities, see Waldeck Rochet, “Le 
résultat des élections et le travail du Parti à la campagne," France Nouvelle, July 7, 1951. 
For an earlier criticism of the work among the peasantry, note Waldeck Rochet, “‘Staline 
et la question paysanne,” Cahiers du Communisme, Vol. 26, pp. 1529-30 (Dec., 1949). 

a For the general problem and a comparative survey of trade-union activities among 
agricultural labor in various countries, see Innocenzo Gasparini, “Strategia agricola di 
una Confederasione sindacale di Lavoratori," Sindicalismo, Vol. 1, pp. 27-650 (July, 1951); 
also, for the situation in France, Claude Chaballier, op. cif. (above, n. 10), p. 101, and 
Bernot and Clément, op. cit. (above, n. 48), p. 153. 
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- organization of French peasantry, and that, (retos communiste: should = 
* be active within its ranks. Quite obviously the CP hoped to répeat, orat least- . 
to.approximate, in the CGA its performance within the CGT, which two years -` 
T after. the. liberation was completely dominated by the communists. "Yet the E s 
development of the CGA has been quite different. — .- TM 
From year to year communist influence within the. Exin ind: Hs. 
various subdivisions hes ‘diminished, now réaching almost: the vanishing: 
point. Especially. painful has been the logs. of control in the Farmers’- Union , 
- (Fédération des Explottants), grouping all elements engaged directly in working - ~ . 
"the land. With the exception óf a very few local ‘sections, one of them the. 
domain of Renaud Jean, members of the CP are barred from all official fune-- 
tions in. the organization. At the last convention of the Farmers’ Union, only |. 
a handful of.communist speakers were heard; the national executive boards: 
of the' organizations affiliated with the CGA are all but completely cleansed | 
- of communists. Some sections were threaténed with expulsion from. the cee. 
* for having signed the Stockholm | peace appeals ^ ~. 

By the same token, the CP is left without any friends among tlie "T 
‘tives of. agriculture in the Economic Council-of the Republic. In that advisory ^; 
body.the rural representation does not always vote en bloc and is often divided ^. : 
-on questions which affect differently: the various categories of. farmers, But 

. wheh:-n issue arises on which the. communists have announced’ a specific 
. policy, save for that of the four delegates . of the; CGT agricultural workers’ 
union, usually” none of the votes cast, for the agricultural, croup ig supporting 
the GP. or its syinpathizers. w, : 

- The leadership of the Farmers’ niga and of tho. entire OGA i is quite clearly: , 
in sympathy with . the present middle-of-the-road: governments and vna 
to funetion as`a regular pressure group in the lobbjes of parhament and i in the - 

. bureaus of the executive departinénte, For such activities and for it8. -Open ; .^ 
posee of the Marshall Plan and:a western-oriented foreign: policy, the ^^ 
-directors of the CGA,. and especially- the energetie president of the Farmers' 
Union, M. Blondelle, are violently. denounced’ by the communists as having , 

- introduced *"'polities" into the organization. They are accused of not truly ' b m 
representing the masses of the. farmers but only a privileged clique. Hence. the | | 
communist press treats reports about; the rapidly declining membership of the z 
CGA like victory bulletins." The fact remains, however, that, in contrast to - 

-= its control over the organized labor “movement, the CP has Jost. all inifiuence . 

_ within the only representative farmer organization. `~. k E 

d remains to be sapone why, simultaneously with. such —" “the 


es. Beo Waldeck Rochet, P la Restauration. de l'Agriculture, p. 80, ‘and Wright, “Com TES 
 munists and the Peasantry i in France,” pp. 226-229, for aero opments of ‘communist n PS 
. fluence in. the CGA between 1944 and 1949. . ; 
^ & Note La Terre, Feb. 22 and Marth 1 and.8, 1951. 
' $ For some interesting examples of the line-up of votes in the Economie Council, see ` 
Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique, J ournal iia -Feb. ae, GE Pp. 101-108, and' 
: March 8, 1951, pp. 135-186. `- . >o : c " 
|. “ Note La Terre, March 8 and May 10, 1951. | T 5 gny ; 
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electoral € of the doti ste remains rasan eens among ‘the peannt 
population. Light on this discrepancy might: be shed by a comparison between 
the status of the CP in countryside and city..It is by now obvious that the efforts | 
‘of the non-communist trade union confederations to.attract thé masses of the 
industrial workers and to turn them away from the CGT: have, on the whole, 
met with failure. For reasons which. cannot be discussed here, the core of the 
working class movement, its most advanced, disciplined, and active elements 
remain communist, or at least communist synipathizers, They: in turn, by " 
their example and authority, have induced the maj jority of organized labor to 
remain faithful to the communist-controlled CGT, which moreover is adorned 
with the aureole of tradition and serves as a symbol of working class unity.” 
The peasants who have remained communist voters are not among the most 
advanced members of their class, but belong, as has been analyzed, to the 


‘most backward segments of the rural population. They are responsive to the 


emotional appeal of communist ,propagahda and ‘are swayed by promises of- . 
economic betterment. Yet they-lack. corporative discipline; and; therefore, the . 
leadership in the agricultural organizations ‘has fallen; as in prewar days, to 
the representatives of the more prosperous ‘‘middle.class’’ farmizig or of the 


i definitely capitalist agrarian element. It may well-be that numerically the 


CGA and its affiliates have lost in importance. But, as during the interwar 
period, this loss is due to the fact that the masses of pre-capitalist peasants 


E (and: now communist voters) have ho longer any interest i in being active within 


A 


the agricultural unions.  . 

At present the position of the CP. in the OGA has deteriorated to & point 
where many of the remaining communist elements wish to withdraw altogether . 
from what appears to them a “fascist organization.” They have to be called 
to order- by. the leadership of the. party which, with the aid of still other Lenin 


." quotations,®* attempts to prove that the true communist should always remain 


“with the masses." At this point it is- not probable that such contradictory 
exhortations will stem: the tide which. might. wash the communiste cempletely 
from any influence among ids organized peasantry. 


From the record of communist success and failure among the French peas- 


antry, a few conclusions might -be.drawn concerning the. irc of a totali- 
tarian movement in present-day democratic society. 


` In many ways the appeal of the CP to the peasants ‘whose Eee: it Es 


won or maintained is based on the economic.and social experiences shared by 
this group. In this respect the CP acts as a class party, playing up to the frus- 
trations which in French society, with. its egalitarian. ambitions and its limited 


7 See Val R. Lorwin, “The Struggle for- Control of the. French Trade-Union dove: 
ment 1945-1949,” and Henry W. Ehrmann, “The Decline of the Socialist Party,' " in 
Edward M. Earle (ed.), -Modern France, pp. 181-218.- 

` $* Taken from V.I. enm, oe Communism: An Infantile Disorder (New York, 
n. 2. : | | 
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- economie opportunities, have kept alive the radical traditions of the Montagne 


for over a century. The inflationary character of the postwar economy, coupled 
with the low elasticity of the demand for agricultural produce and the dearth 
of credit, have created both an objective and a subjective community of inter- 
ests. This circumstance makes it possible for the CP to launch its call for class 
or group action to a numerically important part of the French peasantry.*? 


In contrast to the situation in the predominantly agrarian countries of ` 
"Eastern Europe and Asia, the French CP is faced with the problem of having 


to address simultaneously the industrial proletariat and the farmers. It is 
most likely that the feelings about the peasants as "eternal followers," placed 
by Malraux in the mouth of the representative of the Communist International 
in Shanghai"? still express the convictions of the communist, leadership every- 
where. But in agrarian countries where, in the absence of the social roots of 


marxism, political chances have given power into the hands of the communists, 


- the question of leader and follower has resolved itself into the fairly simple 
relationship between the party cadres and the peasantry. 

In present-day France the communists are committed to treat ‘industrial 
workers and peasants as equal partners in the struggle for "diberation." To 
achieve this end, the CP has to shed its character as a class party and to con- 


centrate on opone to an allegedly nationwide unity of despair existing 


between traditionally antagonistic social groups. It has been described as 
characteristic of totalitarian movements, and especially of nazism, that they 


mobilize ‘masses instead of classes." Such mobilization of people who are 


not held together by & consciousness of common interest is usually successful 


only when a severe economic, social, or political. crisis has blurred or obliterated ' 


the conflicting interests. 
The twofold character of the French CP as an MEE E actuating simul- 
taneously class interest and mass despair explains both the disparity and the 


similarity between thé communist and the nazi-fascist movements. It certainly. 


makes a difference in ideology and terminology of the leadership whether a 


. party like the nazis pretends to suppress class conflict by treating it as a wicked 
illusion or whether, like the CP, it clings to the tenets of marxist belief in class. 
- struggle. Yet, as frequent examples of communist propaganda discussed . 
throughout this paper seem to indicate, there is, at least at the grass-roots ' 
level, little difference whether totalitarian movements “organize the masses in 
the name of race or class, pretend to follow the laws of life and nature or of 


dialectics and economies.’’”* 


The attempt at mobilizing the masses of the French peasantry takes on a . 
^ 8! For more details on what might be called the “market theory of group conflict," see — 


Lionel Robbins, “The Economic Basis of Class Conflict," in T. H. Marshall (ed.), Class 
‘Conflict and Social Stratification (London, 1938), pp. 312-133. i 
. ™ In the passage chosen as the motto for this article. 
T See Emil Lederer, State of the Masses: The Threat of the Classless Society (New York, 


1940), and, more recently, the remarkable work by Hannah Arendt, The Origins of ` 


Totalitarianism (New York, 1951), esp. Chs. 10 and 11. : 
7 See Arendt, p. 806. ‘ 
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particular hue because of the particularities of the audience. Inasmuch as 
these farmers live under anachronistic economic and social conditions which 
‘make them appear as a group forgotten by history, they are likely to be 
enraptured by an emotionally-loaded appeal to their deeply felt but not clearly 


analyzed resentment. On the other hand, unlike the outcasts from whom the : 


totalitarian movements of the thirties recruited the bulk of their followers, 
the peasants have had their representation on. the political seene of Erance. 
Hence the CP has also to make a conscious effort to present itself as the heir of 
. the radical and socialist parties. To succeed here, a different and more rational 
approach i is needed. 


"This paper is obviously not concerned with predicting the future. The | 


results of the last national elections could be interpreted as an indication that 
in both the urban and the rural milieu the CP has reached its saturation 
point of. electoral strength, which has always been estimated not to exceed 
'about 25 per cent of the total electorate, as long as the processes of demoeracy 
prevail. The decline of social vigor and actual power of the party can be 
` measured in the relative ineffectiveness of strike movements and in an in- 
ability to keep the young generation as actively interested in the CP as at the 
height. of its influence.” 


But the present study seems also to suggest that such a stamidtion of CP 


influence might last only as long as the present precarious stabilization of 
French society and economy lasts. Should new and heavy inflationary pressures 
develop and anxiety grow about an approaching armed conflict, the CP might 
well show that in.city and countryside it has still untapped resources of dema- 
gogery and enough flexibility of organization to capitalize on the unity oe 
is created by common distaste for the existing order.” 


" Note Fauvet, op.-cit. (above, n: 1), p. 77. 

% The status of CP influence among, young farmers needs further Btudy, especially 
since the active support of the dissatisfied youth has always played an important role in 
the march to power of & totalitarian. movement. 


/ 


75 For an excellent analysis of the organisational potentialities of the CP, see Maurice ; 


Diverger, “Military and Political Rearmament,” Measure, Vol. 2, pp. 261-268 (Summer 
1951). For an overall discussion of the problem of Western European Communism and its 
possible solutions, see Mario Einaudi, “Communism in Western Europe: Its Strength and 
Vulnerability," Yale Review, Vol. 41, pp. 234—246 (Winter, 1952). 
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INTERACTION. OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
FACTORS IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR* 


ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK | 
Universtiy of California Jo 3. a 


The theoretical models developed to deal with the interaction of sociological . 


and psychological factors in the formation of political behavior indicate a wide 
divergence of opinion. At one extreme are a group of scientists, mainly psychia- 
trists and anthropologists, who see most social phenomena as deriving from 
the subjective experiences of the individual. The specific traumata inherent 


' in different methods of upbringing and in the resulting renunciations imposed: 


upon the child are regarded by them as the formative basis for customs, 
‘religions, social attitudes, and so forth. Some specific examples of their-point 
of view: máy be found in attempts to explain war as an expression of the 


^ 


destructive instincts, or capitalism as a manifestation of the anal syndrome. ` 


But at the other extreme are. proponents of the view that the social structure 
is independent of the single individual and that individual behavior can be 
explained and predicted in terms of membership in classes and groups as they 
have developed historically, mainly on the basis of mode of subsistence. 
Failing to agree with either of these extreme points of view, one may argue 
that any speculation about the causal interrelation of sociological and psycho- 
` logical factors in the group.and i in the individual must recognize the fact that 
these factors have been artificially isolated and abstracted and that no exclu- 


sive factual primacy can be given to any of the aspects in a pattern so closely | 


‘interwoven. An inquiry into the totality.of the social process must conse- 
quently consider the structure of the social institutions as well as the different 
ways in which the ecénomic and social’ ae is experienced by, and 
- incorporated within, the individual. ’ 

- A more fruitful question than that of factual- -primacy of factors is the one 
which inquires: to what degree the. conceptual tools of psychology and of 
sociology are.equipped to describe the various phenomena in question. Accept- 
ing Parsons’ assertion that social institutions and the standardized behavior 


derived from these institutions comprise the major content of sociology,’ we - 


shall deal in this paper with the origin and change of institutional patterns 
with very little, if any reference to psychological concepts. On the other 
‘hand, when we turn our attention to the functioning of the institutions and 


their influence on man and his social behavior, psychology will be predominant.’ 


Harold D. Lasswell’s Psychopathology and Politics? was a pioneer study which 


* This paper is a somewhat expanded version of one: presented as part of the Sym- 
posium on Sociological and Psychological Problems Involved in the Study .of Social 
Stratification and Politics, at the forty-seventh annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in San Francisco in August, 1951. 

1 Bee T. Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory: Pure and Applied oo Ill., 1948). 

"Media 1930). 
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tried to integrate E dd and aiteal concepts, and Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom* was another outstanding attempt at such a synthesis. 
(The influence of Fromm’s work on the recent group study of The Authoritarian 
Personality can be seen very clearly.) Other valuable attempts to synthesize 
psychological and sociological aspects have been made by Abram Kardiner, 
Ralph Linton,’ Clyde Kluckhohn,’ and Margaret Mead.? In the present writer’s 
previous studies,’ she has stressed the importance of differentiating the moti- 
vational aspect of social behavior from its effects and adaptive value; and we 
shall take up this distinction, with its implications for political behavior, in 
the next section. Here we need only emphasize that both social behavior and: 
. personality structure are important links in the network of societal interaction, - 
with sociology and psychology representing different-levels of organization 
and of abstraction. Às we proceed further, we shall encounter the necessity of 
differentiating sublevels within psychology as well as within sociology. In 
making, as we can and must, the distinction between the concepts of psychology 
and those of sociology, it is necessary to keep in mind that the study of indi- 
viduals in their personality structures is but one of the many methods by. 
which the social structure can be revealed. However, a deep and penetrating 
study of individuals may often tell us more about.the themes of a contemporary 
society than will a surface description of the existing institutions.. 

It is intriguing to follow the reverberations of social patterns within the 
most intimate realms of individual life. We know a little, but not enough, of 
how social and technological changes play upon neurotic symptoms and how 
they find their way into the most bizarre delusions of psychotics whose very 
disturbance is their obvious remoteness from the social realities. And the find- 
ings of research on the ‘ ‘authoritarian personality''!!—2, pattern most relevant 
to the contemporary social scene—have revealed, among other things, such 
trends as self-alienation, mechanization, standardization and stereotypy, 
piecemeal functioning, intolerance of ambiguity, lack of individuation and 
spontaneity, and a combination of irrationality with manipulative oppor- 

tunism. These fégtüres, discerned in the psychological study of individuals, 
. are closely akin to some of the features inherent in the process of industrial 
mass production and the machinery by which it operates; the functioning of 

3 (New York, 1941).- : | 

‘ The studies for this book (New York, 1950), Vol. 5 of Studies in Prejudice, were 
carried out by T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Derim sid R. N. Sanford, 
and they are.its joint authors. 

5 The Individual and His Society (New York,. 1939). 

5 The Cultural Background of Personality (New -York, 1945). 

' Mirror for Man (New York, 1949). 

8 And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York, 1942). 

? See especially “Psychoanalysis and Personality Research” in “Symposium on Psycho- 
analysis by Analyzed Experimental Psychologists,” ed. G. W. Allport, Journal of Abnormal 
Soctal Psychology, Vol. 85, pp. 176-97 (1940), and Af ottvation and Behavior, Vol. 26, No. 3, 
of Genetio Psychology Monographs (1942). 


1° This and many subsequent references are to the material about and treatment of this 
concept in The Authoritarian Personality. However, also see below, n. 15. 
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social institutions seems clearly to be illuminated by studying nos they are 
realized within the individual. ` 

However, we cannot continue to develop concepts of mental health- and 
` integration without reference to the economic and social realities. This means 
that, in addition to the assessment of the rational and manifest purposes of 
social institutions, we must assess their irrationalities, inconsistencies, and 
latent meanings in order to know what kind of behavior we may expect from. 
individuals. The, complete appraisal of an individual, the evaluation of his 
adjustment, his sanity or insanity, implies a knowledge of the social realities, 
' whether these be rational.or irrational. All therapeutic techniques and thera- 
peutic goals must be in accord with these realities. - 

Thus we come to ask what kind and degree of Deru of the internal 
“nersonality agencies" we may expect from individuals who live in a period of 
increasing division of labor and of part-functioning in the manufacturing ^ 
process, from individuals increasingly controlled by outside forces which must 
remain .opaque and unintelligible to them, with the’ value of the family chal- 
lenged and many other traditional values in decay, with social changes too 
rapid to be genuinely assimilated, and with an emphasis on success and compe- 
tition which compels the individual to a degree of externalization that is only 
too likely to interfere with internal integration. To make this picture even 
more complex, the rewards of competition and initiative are increasingly dimin- . 
ished as participation in, and belonging to, big organizations: become more 
important. 

On the other side of this sietat are forces which eoe to a certain 
degree the threatened disintegration. The same individual who has to meet 
the challenges just listed is exposed to a great variety of strivings and attempts, 
the,goal of which is penetration to the fundamentals behind the confusing and 
shifting surface, and which promise new kinds of stabilities and salvations. 
Furthermore, the rising number of choices offered the individual in the course of 
the progress of industrial society may compensate for the restrictions stemming 
| from the same process. 

While social institutions in this manner undoubtedly influerice the reactions 
and orientations of individuals, political institutions, such as that of democracy, 
conversely must be formulated with reference to psychological realities. How’ - 
should democratic values be made vital to men of various socio-economic and’ 
national backgrounds? What degree of rationality, of tolerance of. the com- 
plexities and conflicts inherent in the democratic process, can be expected of 
them? How much need for absolutism and dogmatism do we find in the various 
countries? How can democratic values be stated so that misinterpretation 
both in the direction of totalitarian absolutism and in the direction of a too 
far-reaching relativism will be avoided? Some of these questions can be 
answered by considering the type of personality. for whom totalitarian forms 
of government have special appeal. The political attitudes of this personality 
group can also serve as paradigms to illustrate the interaction of psychological 
and sociological variables. But first we must turn briefly to the psychological 
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tools, conceptual and methodological, wind are at our disposal in ss 
man in his society. 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY | 


Interest in the dynamics of human behavior in its full complexity appeared 
on the scene of psychology rather suddenly, and chiefly through the influence 
of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. The suddenness was a result of the fact 
that those interested in personality as a unit became weary of waiting until 
academic psychology, using experimental and laboratory techniques, could 
proceed beyond the study of the relatively simple sensory or motor units with 
which it customarily dealt. Behaviorism in its earlier forms was not really 
open to questions of motivation, since it emphasized directly observable 
("manifest" or “overt’’) responses to immediate stimuli, rather than the 
' internal dynamics of personality or the broader context and background of 
behavior with its consequences that point beyond the momentary situatian. 
In fact, however, the distinction between-the manifest and the inferred. moti- 
vational personality is of the utmost importance in studying our culture. In 
any advanced culture an individual’s real motivations quite often have to be 
disguised or. transformed in order.to pass individual and social censorship. 
Nevertheless, as common observation itself bears witness, as a rule they do 
not cease to exist and to exert influence. (For example, it is well known that. - 
exaggerated friendliness may serve, or even be the direct result of, strong 
hostile tendencies.) For this reason, the shift of emphasis from the level of 
external, overt manifestation to the level of motivational dynamics, stemming 
from psychoanalysis, has opened the way to highly fruitful explanations and 
predictions, and ultimately to the establishment of a stratified psychology of 
personality as an exact science. l 

The concept of underlying motivation supplies us with an instrument which, 
because of its particular level of abstraction or depth, is helpful in uncovering 
hitherto unrecognized relationships and consistencies in the field of personality 
—under the provision, of course, that the relations between inferred drive and 
overt behavior have been analyzed and the meanings of the former specified 
in objective, ‘operational’ terms. This type of analysis has been extended 
from the customary casuistic to the more useful statistical stage in a study on 
the-interrelationships between motivation and behavior." A group of adoles- 
cents, known to a group of observers over a period of many years, was rated 
by the latter on the basis of. underlying motivation rather than on the usual 
one of displayed social techniques. The results supported the original assump- 
tion that such “intuitive” drive-ratings are of considerable advantage in 
organizing a gréat body of data consisting of descriptions of behavior, of so- 
called projective materials (such as perceptual responses to inkblots or stories 
told upon showing of a picture), of self reports, and of other surface material. 
In fact, by conceiving of seemingly diverse behavioral reactions as alternative 
manifestations of one and the same dynamic force, we are Sones to oe 


u Motivation and Behavior (above, n. 9). 
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" successfully many apparent inconsistencies. Central motivations can be estab- 
lished and consistent themes in an individuals life can be uncovered. It often 
turns out, if we draw our inferences in this way from a great variety of mani- 


festations (using gross as well as minimal cues) instead of taking vérbalized state-. 


ew = 


ments or social techniques as directly valid, that we arrive at a more fruitful . 


and unified interpretation of personality, and that such ‘interpretations pro- 


vide an improved basis for long-range pen of the SOME relevant 


aspects of behavior. 

l Having stressed the mpra of the E R approach, ‘We cate 
point out that this emphasis should not lead us to ignore the clear effects 
which behavior has upon society." In-a complete description of personality 


both aspects, the manifest and the motivational, must necessarily be included. ` 


- Psychoanalysis and psychiatry cannot be entirely acquitted of the charge of 


having gone to the extreme of a one-sided emphasis on motivation. In the- 


past, especially, it has very often appeared that a diagnosis of, say, underlying 
aggression was all that mattered, and: the question of whether the underlying 
. hostility led in-a compensatory insbion to great achievement or to criminality 

Seemed-to be of little importance. In our discussion of political behavior we 

ghall see the necessity of viewing behavior both from the motivational angle 
and from the angle of manifest appearance and observable results. This is a 
step which makes possible a great deal of differentiation because it connects 
-human behavior not only to its internal sources but also to éxternal realities. 
"We-shall see that, in order to understand fully the reactions of individuals to 


social issues, we must keep these differentiations in mind‘and must use this i 


multilayer approach. 

In our opinion, Freud’s signal NN to socioloey: and political science 
are his interprétation of human behavior from the angle of its latent, uncon- 
‘scious, irrational, and archaic aspect, and his emphasis on the formative 
influence of early childhood, of dreams ‘and of fantasies. It was Freud who also 


first pointed out the intimate interaction of biological and social facts in the 


individual although he has sometimes been accused of a too far-reaching 


biological orientation. Such processes as sucking, bowel movement, and - 


. masturbation, considered as purely biological phenomena before the advent 
.. of the dynamic approach to personality, have been woven by psychoanalysis 
into the fabric of social interaction. From the newer viewpoint, sucking appears 
not only as a means of getting food but also as a means of experiencing and 
expressing affection and aggression, and the process of bowel movement is 


seen -as one which is utilized by the child in his struggle with his parents and. 
with authority in general. We now realize that cultures in general, and indi- 


vidual parents and children in particular, use these biological Processes as a 
= medium to induce or to express such social attitudes as submission or stub- 
bornness, generosity or retention, and so forth. Similarly, dreains, which were 
considered as private Ro meaningless before Freud, -are now. r- being used as a 


1 See “Péychoanalyeis and E TE Research” (above, n. 9). 
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busis for a reconstruction of the most decistve and subtle aspects of interper- 
sonal. relationships. | 

The ways in which Freud, del with social nS however, are un- 
doubtedly insufficient. His direct writings on the origin and structure of 
society" have been justly criticized for their speculative and ahistoric nature. 
Indeed Freud, who introduced the historic aspect into the consideration of . 
the individual, did not himself make use of this aspect in describing primitive 
societies, while, in addition, the close analogy which he draws between the 
maturational stages-of the individual ahd the maturational stages of societies 
appears to & large extent unwarranted by fact. Social influences are seen as _ 
- @ series of traumata which bring to a halt and discontinue gratification and ` 
expression of instinctual strivings: Though this image of civilization as a 
pattern of forces chronically interfering with the individual and leaving him 
mutilated is not altogether without point, it certainly is too narrow. The 
concept of sublimation, adduced to explain how the energies of the ungratified _ 
instincts are transferred to socially constrictive goals, remains relatively 
sterile and vague in the writings of psychoanalysis, and very little has been 
said about the satisfactions which may be derived from successfully adopted 
social roles and identities. This omission indicates that the environment enters 
the scope of traditional psychoanalytic investigation mainly insofar as it 
permits a repetition of childhood reactions to father, mother and other persons 
in the past social environment of the child. Yet social attitudes and social 
techniques are at least as real as underlying motivation and early childhood,. 
even though we may need to speculate on the latter in order to understand the . 
. former. For example, in our own studies, which were focused primarily on the’ - 
subject’s social attitudes, our inquiry into his attitude toward, say, Roosevelt, 
was not undertaken in order to increase our understanding of his attitude 
toward his. own father. But it is true that we probably would never have been 
able to understand the range and subtlety of our subject’s attitudes toward 
Roosevelt had we not been guided by the accumulated and integrated findings 

of psychoanalysis on attitudes toward fathers, father-substitutes, and father- 


Pd 


II. THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY: A DESCRIPTION ON FOUR LEVELS 


The distinct personality pattern which emerged from two Berkeley studies” 
and which we have chosen to call “the authoritarian personality” will. serve as 


13 Totem and Taboo (New York, 1918) and Mo: 0863 and M iud ie (New York, 1939). 

M The Authoritarian Personality. 

1% Adult subjects were used, for the project which resulted i in The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality. Children are the. subjects of a second project, now being carried out at the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare of the. University: of California by the present writer with several 
collaborators. For preliminary reports of the latter, see the writer’s “A Study of Prejudice 
in Children," Human Relations, Vol..1, pp. 295—300, and her ‘Intolerance of Ambiguity as 
an Emotional and Perceptual Personality Variable” in Pt. 1 of “Symposium on Interrela- 
tionships between Perception x Fondos" Journal of Personality, Vol. 18, pp. 108-43 
(1949). 
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& concrete example to illuminate in a more specific way. the interaction of 
psychological and social factors. In our present description of this personality 
pattern, we shall first use the resources and language of clinical psychology. 


. "This approach alone will cover two levels, that of overt social behavior and 


that of underlying motivation; the discrepancy between the two has been 


. shown to be one of the major characteristics of the authoritarian charaéter.- _ 


Our subsequent discussion, in this context, of the authoritarian's ways of. 
perceiving and thinking will not introduce & really new level of description, 
since these matters may -be classified with overt behavior as the directly _ 
observable reactions of the individual. A third level may be designated as 
. Bocial-psyehological, since we shall deal here with attitudes toward social - 
institutions and social roles. Finally, & fourth level of description will be from 
_ the sociological point of view, examining the authoritarian personality within 
the various social and occupational ‘groups. Here ‘some reference will be made 
to the political and social organization as historical background of the phe- 
nomena studied. 

Totalitarianism as a political.attitude held by individuals in America ds 
itself especially well to these four levels of description. Since the prevalent 
political organization in America is not`a totalitarian one, such an attitude ' 
must be explained psychologically as well as sociologically. In countries where 
totalitarianism is a pervasive form of enforced organization, the importance 
of psychological factors involved in the choice of ideology is greatly reduced, 
for only when the existing institution leaves room for genuine preference do 
psychological and sociological factors become important. w 

It is easy to anticipate that it will be impossible to give a pure oie 
logical or a pure sociological description. We attempt here such an artificial 
isolation in order to demonstrate the relative contribution of the two types 
of conceptual organization. Naturally, the relatively lopsided descriptions 
which we have thus chosen ‘to give will yield incomplete pictures. Only when ` 
taken together will they constitute an approximately comprehensive determi- 
nation. 

The material evidence of the two Berkeley projects mentioned above takes 
its start from questionnaire scales designed to elicit responses to a variety of 
slogans or- statements involving social and political attitudes, with. special 
emphasis on “ethnocentrism’’—commonly know as racial or national preju- 
dice—including attitudes toward parents, authority, conventional values, 
criminality, superstition, fellow men, fate, etc. Individuals found to be either 
extremely high or extremely low on ethnic prejudice were subjected to further 
study by intensive interviews and by the so-called projective techniques, such ' 
as the Thematic Apperception Test. 17 The interviews delved, among other 


18 Bee the. writer's "Dynamic and Cordis Garona. of Qualitative Material: (1) 
General Problems and the Thematic Apperception Test, and (2) Interviews of the Ethni- 
cally Prejudiced,” Journal'of Psychology, Vol. 25, pp. 253-60 and 261-77 (1948). 

17 For a description of this test, see H. E. Murray and other workers at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938), pp. 530—495. 
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matters, into the subjects’ images of various social “outgroups,” their spon- 
taneous ideas and conceptions of major political and social events, of religion, 
of parents and childhood, of friends and of people in general, and of their 
experiences with, and expectations of, the other sex. 

Intercombination and synopsis of results from the various methods employed 
show that intolerance toward one minority group correlates with intolerance 
toward other minority groups. This rejection of everything that is “different” 
goes hand in hand with an undue glorification of one’s own group; it is for this 
reason that the term “ethnocentrism” was introduced. This attitude in turn 
is related to a broader socio-political outlook which can be. described as a kind 
of pseudo-conservatism, since it combines rigid adherence to the status quo 
with readiness to use force for the restoration of what is extolled as, say, “the 
true American way. of life." Because these various attitudes are closely.inter- 
related, such terms as “authoritarianism,” “ethnocentrism,”: “prejudice,” and 
“antidemocratic”? attitude will be used interchangeably throughout this 
presentation. It should perhaps be noted that the studies, well under way 
before the end of the last war, concentrated mainly on the fasciatic form of 
totalitarianism, then in the foreground of interest. 

1. Clinical Description. The distinct personality syndromes of the two 
extreme groups, those “high” and those 'low" on ethnocentrism, evolve in 
the main from the analysis of the interviews for which the present writer 
was mainly responsible. The method of evaluation represents a compromise 
between individual case studies and quantification. As much as possible of 
the richness and intricacy of the material was encompassed by a number of 
specially instructed raters. A number of broadly conceived categories, such 
. 88 submission to family and degree of aggression and repression, were set up 
on the basis of a preliminary survey of the interviews. Each subject was then 
rated on these categories by clinically trained persons -who did not know 
whether the person in question had an authoritarian-ethnocentric or a demo- 
cratic orientation; the diagnosis of attitudes coma family, sex, etc., thus was 
always a “blind” one. 

The description which follows is a T substantiated composite 
picture; few, if any, single individuals exhibit at the same time and to a marked 
- degree all of the traits listed under either of the two syndromes: From a psycho- | 
logical point of view,.an overall summary of the authoritarian personality 
must first stress the great number of discrepancies and discontinuities—seldom . 
conscious, to be sure—which can be found in this type of individual. The 
ethnocentric individual is less likely than the ethnically unprejüdiced.to face 
within himself such emotional tendencies as ambivalence, passivity, fear, 
aggressive feelings against parents and authorities, and instinctual impulses 
which are considered “bad” or immoral. Because he usually fails to integrate 
these tendencies with the conscious image he has of himself, he rather tends to 
ascribe them to the outside world and to fight them there. Closely related to 
this tendency is his moralistic condemnation of other people. For him.the 


18 See the article in two parta cited above, n.16. 
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world itself comes to appear as a dangerous and hostile place, to be viewed 
with distrust, suspicion, and cynicism. An undercurrent of panic is evident 
in his fear that food and other supplies may run short and that he may be 
left helpless in the face of danger, which he is all too ready to anticipate, 
Asked to retell a story in which aggressive as well as friendly characters, were 
described, the prejudiced children as.a group recalled a greater number of. 
aggressive characters, whereas the unprejudiced children recalled a greater 
number of friendly characters, than had been mentioned in the story originally . 
réad to them. Moreover, the total distortion of reality—here the original story . 
—was greater among the ethnocentric children.” a 

It is eagy to understand that persons so fear-ridden will tend to be unusually 
manipulative and-exploitive in their relations with others. Fellow men become, 
to borrow a term from Otto Fenichel, mainly ‘“deliverers of goods.’ Thus, . 
along with the self-centered overpersonalization of the social scene, human 
relationships become depersonalized. The kind of material-magic dependency - 
just described extends not only to people and authority but also to inanimate 
forces; ethnocentric subjects subscribe more often to superstitious beliefs. 
It seems to be important for them to use devices by which they can get evil . 
and dangerous forces to join them on their side. Such support should be con- 

v" sidered a substitute for an underdeveloped self-reliance; and it is apparently: 
this same feeling of helplessness, together with udaling destructive im- 
pulses, which leads the ethnocentric subject to agree more often than others 
with questionnaire statements which describe or predict doom and catastrophe, 
the spread of contagious diseases, and so forth. 

The prejudiced person’s attitude toward work shows an extertialization 
similar to that just noted i in his attitude toward people and animistic forces.. 
He is indifferent toward the content of work and lays emphasis upon work 

.mainly as & means to success and power. . 

Prejudiced individuals also tend to create and adopt extreme and. vittis 
exclusive pairs of values such as dominance-submission, cleanliness-dirtiness, 
badness-goodness, virtue-vice, masculinity-femininity, and so forth. They 
consider the absoluteness of such dichotomies to be natural and eternal and 
so exclude the possibility of any intermediate or overlapping position. Their ' 
adherence to these delineated norms is likely to be rigid, even though it may 
imply restrictions and disadvantages for their own group. Thus it is that not 
only the prejudiced men but also the prejudiced women favor restricting women 
. to narrowly defined fields of activity which are considered to be “feminine.” 

| In an attempt to understand these rigidities and dependencies, we may turn 

. to the childhood situation of our authoritarian-minded subjects. Here we find 
.& tendency toward rigid discipline on the part of the parents. They demand 
that their children learn quickly the external, rigid, and superficial values which 
they themselves have adopted but which are beyond the comprehension of 
children. This insistence may be explained by the fact that faithful execution 


9 Bee “Intolerance of Ambiguity as a Personality Variable" (above, n. 15), pp. 123 ff. 
3 Peychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945). 
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of ana roles and the exchange of duties and obligations is, in the families 
of the préjudiced, often given preference over the exchange of'free-flowing 
affection. In telling of their parents, ethnocentric children tend to think in the . 
category of strictness and harshness, whereas the unprejudiced tend to think 
primarily in terms of companionship. We are led to assume that an authori- 
tarian home regime, which induces a relative lack of mutuality in the area of , 
emotion and shifts emphasis onto the exchange of “goods” and of material 
benefits without adequate development of underlying self-reliance, forms 
‘the basis for the opportunistic type of dependence of children on their parents 
which is described here, and that the inherent general stereotypy i is an outcome 
of this orientation. . ` 

However, it is of great importance that, although he tends to submit to the 

authority of his parents on the surface level, the authoritarian child harbors 
an underlying resentment against thém. Along with conventional, stereotypical 
idealization of the parents, we find indications that the child feels, without 
being fully aware of it, that he has been victimized by them. Frequently 
ethnocentric children tend to begin, when speaking of their parents, somewhat 
vaguely and on a note of general admiration; but the praise will likely be 
followed by descriptions of specific episodes of neglect, unjust discipline and the 
like. Fear and dependency seem not only to discourage the child from conscious 
criticism of his parents but further to lead to an acceptance of punishment and 
to an identification with the punishing authority. 
. It is especially the male authoritarian who seems intimidated by a threaten- 
ing father figure; and we may noté here that our material shows the family of 
the ethnocentric individual to be more often father-dominated, whereas that 
of the unprejudiced is more frequently mother-centered. However, since in the 
prejudiced home the. closeness of the parent-child relationship is based more ch 
fear than on love, and since the punishments and rewards meted out must seem 
inconsistent to the child, no genuine identification with parents nor real inter- 
nalization of values can be achieved. 

The ambivalent submission to the parent of the same sex, especially that 
of the son to the father, and the ensuing latent homosexuality are often counter- 
acted by a rigid display of the accepted characteristics of one's own sex and ` 
by repression in oneself of tendencies of the opposite sex. The prejudiced 
man tends to think of himself as active, determined, energetic, independent, 
tough, and successful in the competitive struggle. We may find here parallels - 
to the well-known Nazi emphasis on virility. Of course, there is no room in 
this ego-ideal for passivity and softness, ‘and strong defenses are accordingly 
erected against these attitudes in general, with the result that only their 
opposites are established in consciousness. Nonetheless, inclinations toward 
dependency and & far-reaching passivity—although they remain unaccepted 
and ego-alien—are evident. There/is reason to speak of a sexual marginality . 
of the ethnocentric man and to recall also the sexual deviations observed in the 
Nazi “elite.” 

In addition tọ the dioos of 8 BOX roles per 8e did the prejudiced we 
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also find among them dichotomous sex attitudes in a broader sense 
such as the sharp opposition of “sex” versus “marriage;” of “p 
"low" women, and so forth. This explains why the prejudiced w 
to a self-image of “femininity” defined by subservience to, and a 
men at the same time that she shows evidence of an exploitive 
attitude toward men. | 

To summarize our description thus far, in our extremely ethno 
jects, both adults and children, we find surface conformity lacking 
and expressing itself in a stereotyped approach devoid of genui: 


.. most areas of life. This tendency toward a conventional, externáli: 
_type of social relation has a generally pervasive character in the m 


personality. Even in the purely cognitive domain, as we shall gee, 


' clichés tend to take the place of spontaneous reactions. 


A 


2. Perception and Thinking. In the foregoing we have seen that 
tarian personality tends to resort to black-white judgments and to 
and unambiguous overall acceptance or rejection of other people 
scriptions, whether of ingroup or outgroup, of parents, or of a poli 
this individual displays both-stereotypy and lack of differentiatio) 
an all-or-nothing approach. His opinions are “closed” and cannot | 
new experiences are immediately: viewed from the standpoint of 
and are classified in the same way as the earlier ones. 

The rigidity of the ethnocentric person which is implied in this | 
seems to a certain extent to be a generalized ‘personality trait. Exp 
perception and thinking carried out with the children in our stud: 
stimuli which are unfamiliar, ambiguous, or subject to change are 


by the prejudiced as strange, bewildering, and disturbing, much as 


y 


be to a leader lacking in absolute determination." Children in this 
either to jump to premature conclusions or to hold on rigidly t 
stimulus and to ignore the changes that may prevail. In the rete 
story mentioned above, the ethnocentric children reproduce. liters 
the phrases but misrepresent the essence of the story more often: 

unprejudiced children. Clinging to'a concrete, isolated detail of 
overgeneralizing are two alternative ways of avoiding comple: 
making things definite at the expense of the existing facts. Indee 


‘ethnocentric child, the intolerance of ambiguity seems to pervade 


of problems ranging from those of parent-child relationship and 
simple perceptual and intellectual tasks. In the course of these 
solutions a subtle but profound distortion of reality must nece 


' place, since stereotypical categorizations can never do justice t 
_ aspects of reality. 


The implication of this intolerance of ambiguity and of con 
political behavior cannot be stressed too much. It is obvious tha 
will be encountered in explaining democratic values to individual 
the need for a definitely-structured social outlook and for orgs 


* See “Intolerance of Ambiguity as a Personality Factor,” pp. 126 ff. 
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simple and clear-cut, hierarchical rather than equalitarian, terms which exclude 
the possibility of free and dynamic exchange of influences. 

In this connection a German psychologist, E. R. Jaensch, perhaps the fore- 
most exponent of Nazi ideology in psychology, praises precise, firm, regular 
reactions which are unambiguously tied to external stimulus configurations. 
He refers to the physics of Einstein as a type of science “without consideration 
of reality” and with a tendency to “dissolve all reality into theory” and con- 
trasts this type of approach with the more desirable “concretely-oriented 
German physics.” Jaensch misses the point that more abstract attitudes, 
oriented toward overall principles, often are better able to penetrate to reality 
than is an exclusive attention to facts in their concreteness. In our experiments 
with authoritarian-minded children, we were able to demonstrate that an 
over-respect for the concrete did not do justice to the problems and principles 
inherent in the conceptual tasks with which our subjects had been confronted. 
As was pointed out above, an over-concrete attitude often turns into over- 
generalization; and both are seen to be inferior approaches compared with the 
method of abstract thinking. 

Our observations have led us tc believe that the adjustment of the authori- 
tarian person is confined to narrowly circumscribed conditions. It is precisely 
his extreme conformity, rigidity, and need to ascribe all his own weaknesses - 
and shortcomings to a scapegoat which account for the restricted conditions 
of his functioning. In fact, Jaensch has considered adaptability and tolerance 
- of tentativeness to bea sign of degeneration: 

In the case of racial mixture, nature has to leave everything uncertain and in suspense; 
the individual at birth may be endowed with nothing fixed and certain but only with the 
uncertainty, indeterminability and changeability which would enable him to adjust to 
each of the various conditions of life. The opposite is true if an individual possesses only 
ancestors who from time immemorial have lived in the North German space and within its 
population. From the biological point of view, it is not only extremely probable but certain 
that such an individual will live under the same environmental conditions as his ancestors. 


The characteristics necessary for this, therefore, may be safely placed in his cradle as 
innate, fixed and univocally determined features.* - 


As with many contentions of Jaensch, this one too is far from being empiri- 
cally verified. Though it is sometimes true that the ethnically marginal person 
is more adaptable, this position often leads to greater rigidity. But we shall 
have to say more about this point in the following sections. f 

Concerning the democratic-minded person, it may suffice here to emphasize 
that he is generally better able to face uncertainties and conflicts, as indeed 
he must in order to master the physical and social realities. Readiness to 
recognize, to accept, and to master diversities, conflicts, and differences in 

, oneself and in others, as contrasted with the need to set off clear demarcation 
lines, was found to be one of the most basic eee criteria of the two 
m. patterns in our studies. 

8. Soctal-Psychological Description. We may now turn back and Meroe 


4 ™ See his Der Gegeniypus (Leipsig, 1938). 
B Ibid., pp. 230 ff. 
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much of what we have said about the authoritarian personality pattern in the 
light of a further fact, that is, his rigid conformity to cultural clichés. It niust. 
be stressed that this conformity does not consist in a genuine identification 
with traditional values. Our evidence points to the fact that the authoritarian 
person has frequently lost his roots in tradition and has made an attempt to ` 
compensate for this loss by a rather nonfunctional, forced, and rigid conformity. 
. This surface-conformity to externalized values can be observed in a variety of 
spheres of life. One. of the earliest expressions is to be found in his attituce 
toward parents. His conception of sex roles is likewise highly conventionalized, 
with emphasis on activity, determination, toughness, and success in the mascu- 
line ideal, and on passivity and subservience in the feminine ideal; and in all 
personal. relationships preference is given to restricted roles rather than io. 
vaguely defined ones. Thinking in hierarchical terms—such as dominance. 
versus submission, orientation toward power and success, dichotomizing of: 
sex roles, and the like would have to be considered part of this conformity. 
In.faet, most of the dichotomies which imply valuation, such as good and 
evil “atraneth and weakness, dirtiness and cleanliness, masculinity and femininity, 
can be seen as mirroring: ‘conventional inventory of social clichés. The ethno- 
centric group, which desperately wants to "belong" and to be successful, aczs 
as custodian of these distinctions, keeping them always in-mind as the approved 
vehicles by which its most obsessively cherished goals may be reached. , 

The moralistic conventionalism of the authoritarian personality character- . 
izes not only the more conservative type within this group but also the lunatic 
fringe and the - psychopathic variety. A set of interviews with the highly 
ethnocentric among prison inmates has shown that on certain levels this 
group ardently identifies itself with the prevalent conventional values ard 
condemns ethnic outgroups on the basis-of their deviations from these values.” 
These interviews show widespread preoccupation with external social goals, a 

preoccupation constantly directed toward the narrow and- steep. ascent to - 
 & higher social status. Since the individuals so absorbed tend to identity 
themselves with a group which is socially and economically superior to their 
own, it follows that their sense of belonging to the privileged groups is ex- 
tremely tenuous. Their level of aspiration is often quite fantastic; in certain 
cases the intellectual and artistic aspirations have even less basis in reality than 
had those of some of the Nazi leaders. It is the discrepancy between the 
status aspired to and that achieved which leads to the feeling of social and 
| economie marginality. 

Because of their real or imagined marginality, some individuals feel per- 
sistently threatened with being degraded in one way or another. It is in defense 
against the possibility of being grouped with the underdog that identification 
with the privileged groups is go insistently asserted. Apparently the great 


* For detailed exposition of the concept of “role,” see Linton, The Cultural Hacks 
gouna of Personality, and Parsons, Essays in Soctological Theory. 

2 The interviews, conducted by W. R. ace are described in The Authoritarian 

Personality. i 
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number of conflicts and confusions conéerning. personal, sexual, and social _ 
" roles.are responsible for determined efforts to eliminate. uncertainties in all 
contexts of life; yet our interview material furnishes ample. evidence that 
chaos and violent destructiveness lurk behind the rigid surface, posing dangers 
to the very society to which thera seems to be conformity. 

. The concept of social marginality includes both sociological and psychological 
aspects. Authoritarianism correlates. less well with actual socio-economic 
status (as will be shown later) than with subjective dissatisfaction with one’s 
status; and therefore, on the basis of our material, we must expand the concept 
of marginality to cover sexual and physical marginality as well. In passing, 
we may refer to the case of a boy in our study who, though from a liberal home, 
reveals attitudes of extreme ethnocentrism. The interview material pomts to 
a history of illness and ensuing feelings of physical inadequacy as probable 
reasons for his need to assert his superiority by designating the outgroups &8' 
inferior. . 

As mentioned above, temal criteria, especially social status, are the yard- 
sticks by which the cihposentus individual tends to appraise people in general; 

- these criteria furnish the grounds on which he either admires and accepts or, 
rejects. his fellow men. The ethnocentric person tends to take cognizance 
primarily of whether the behavior of individuals is. appropriate to alleged social 
roles, and tends to ignore the intrinsic values of the individuals themselves. 
He takes social institutions.so literally that: his personal orientation and 
behavior reflect in many ways the basic structure of certain gross features of 
our civilization. The relative uniformity in the personality structure of indi- 
viduals in the ethnocentric group is derived from this adoption of status and 
role values. However, this does not mean that the behavior and feelings of 
these individuals represent’ our social institutions in all of. their essential 
aspects. We have evidence that, in their reactions to perception, thinking, and 
memory tasks, ethnocentric individuals show great fidelity with respect to 
concrete details but tend to miss the overall.problem.** A similar quality can 
be discerned in their interpretations of social institutions. Among other distor- 
tions, they tend to simplify the meaning of these' institutions and interpret : 
_the predominant values too homogeneously and too absolutely in the direction 
of status values, ignoring other trends in the civilization. In the final analysis, 
rigid adherence to conventional values turns out to be no more than a super- 
structure beneath which operate many tendencies which are self-destructive 
' of the society to which superficial conformity has been achieved. 

It was, to repeat, psychoanalysis which introduced the differentiation 
between manifest and latént-content, a distinction which is seen to be especially 
important for an understanding of the authoritarian personality. In the 
tradition of a pre-Freudian social psychology, we would have to take exag- 
gerated conformity at its face value and would thus overlook the fact that 
it stems from feelings of social insecurity and resentment and that it can 
switch dramatically into its opposite. Both conformity and its reverse, chaotic 


$ See “Intolerance to Ambiguity 88 & Personality bcd pp. 126. ff. 
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upheaval, are considered by the authoritarian person to be useful means for 


- gaining power, and he will give.preference to whichever appears more likely to 


succeed. l 
4. Sociological Considerations. In the preceding few pages we have begun to 
discuss some psychological findings in more nearly sociological language. It is 
now appropriate to inquire whether or not the feeling of social marginality 
which is so characteristic of the ethnocentric individual, is related to distinct ` 
socio-economic factors. In an attempt to determine the sociological factors in. 
the background of the authoritarian personality, we used a variety of ap- 
proaches. A questionnaire was used to ascertain- the political preferences, 
group memberships and incomes of our subjects. An analysis of the responses 
to questions on political party preference indicates that no relationship exists 
between ethnocentrism and preference for either the Democratic or Republican 
Party as such, but that New Deal Democrats and Willkie Republicans obtain 
significantly lower scores on ethnocentrism than do members of the traditional 
wings of the Democratic and Republican Parties. The correlation of .5, ob- 
tained with the groupings just described shows, however, that there is con- - 
siderable individual variability. Further analysis reveals that.in the middle- 
class groups the relation between ethnocentrism and political* preference is 
much closer than, in working-class groups. Different individuals seem to 
support a given political group for different reasons, and inquiry into the basis 


_‘of selection is as important as establishing group membership. There is, fur- 
thermore, a significant difference in degree of ethnocentrism between those 


individuals who agree with the politics of their parents and those who disagree. - 
As-we might expect from the psychological data, the subjects who disagree 
with their parents on politics are Sntonnuy lower on ethnocentrism than . 
those who agree. 

Economic and social stratification may to a certain degree deterius party 
preference, but they seem to have little to do with such social and political 
attitudes as ethnic prejudice. We find that members of a CIO union had & 
slightly higher mean score on ethnocentrism than a Parent Teachers Associ- 
ation group composed largely of middle-class members of a relatively high ' 
educational level. Members of a women’s club were substantially higher on 
ethnocentrism than were a group of members of the League of Women Voters. 
In the latter instance, neither actual class nor educational level differentiated 
the two groups; but such factors as upward economic pentane pseudo-con- 
servative values, and the like, did. 

There is a slight tendency for the lowest and highest i income groups to score 
higher than the middle-income group on ethnocentrism, while within the 
latter ethnocentrism seems to decrease as income increases. These relationships, 
however, are so tenuous as to support the hypothesis that economic factors as 


7 The material of this and the following two paragraphs is based. on Ch. 5 of The 
Authoritarian Personality, prepared and.written by Levinson. The remainder of the pres- 


` ent section is based on material, as yet unpublished, from the project on Social Discrimi- . 


nation in Children referred to above, n.15. 
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such are not closély related to ethnocentrism so far as individuals are concerned. 
These findings are in line with those of other observers to the effect that eco- 
nomic factors alone are insufficient to account for the occurrence of fascist 
movements.*® We must view the economic and sociological factors in the 
light of their meaning to the individual and to society as a whole if we are to 
increase their predictive value. 

Over a period of time the present writer was able to collect Extended data 
on the socio-economic history of the families of extremely ethnocentric and 
of non-ethnocentric children. One of the chief purposes of obtaining this 
material was to see whether or not the feeling of marginality which is so im- 
portant to ethnocentrism is determined by sudden changes in the socio- 
economie status of the families. The assumption in collecting such data was 
that loss of status might undermine an individual's social security and that - 
gain in status might lead to all kinds of attempts to maintain the gain. This 
hypothesis has been only partially confirmed in the sense that families with a 
long history of privileged socio-economic status seem to be on the whole less 
ethnocentrie than families with unstable histories; but instability of status, 
per se, goes almost as often with tolerance as it does with ethnocentrism. 

For the most part the families studied had been recruited from lower-middle- 
class and middle-class sectors of the population. As a group, the ethnocentric 
families do not differ to any marked degree from the more democratic-minded 
families in purely economic terms, i.e., difference in income, housing conditions, 
number of cars, radios, etc. However, within the group studied, the few 
individuals whose living conditions fell decidedly below middle-class standards 
were mostly ethnocentric and those whose conditions were definitely above : 
them were mostly liberal. Since the neighborhood of the schools from which 
our subjects were drawn would indicate middle-class identification on the 
part of all of the families studied, the differences in ethnocentrism which we 
observed may thus hinge upon the relation of level of e E to actual 
status rather than upon status per se. 

Ethnocentrism also seems more closely related to the occupational affiliation 
of families than to purely economic factors. The parents and grandparents of 
unprejudiced children are significantly. more often from professional fields, 
such as medicine, law, teaching, the ministry, etċ., than are those of ethno- 
centric children. We may refer here to Daniel Tamers finding that a certain 
proportion of the Nazi elite, especially the propagandists, were intellectuals, 
or, as he put it, more precisely “alienated intellectuals."1? This is not as con- 
tradictory to our findings as if may seem at first glance. Some of our authori- 
tarian subjects display intellectual, or rather pseudo-intellectual, and artistic. 
ambitions which—according to their own report—they were unable to realize 
because they were cheated of their opportunities. However, whereas in Ger- 


38 80, for example, reported Reinhard Bendix in “Social Stratification and Political 
Power," a paper read at the Symposium in which the present one was originally presented. 
3 In “Elites: The Psychosocial Elect in Politics," another of the papers read at in l 
Symposium on Social Stratification and Politicas. 
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many this type of pseudo-intellectual possesses a certain accepted occupational 
status of his own, in America he is likely to turn to some kind of substitute 
occupation, such as working in a garage or being a waiter, and he is therefore 
often listed under óccupational groups other than artistic or intellectual ones. 
In the relatively rare cases where the father or grandfather of our ethnocent-ie 


Subjects comes from one of the professions, it is likely to be the pigments 


profession. 


These results point to a certain relationship between education uid freedom - 


from prejudice. Information, and especially information along the lines of 
social science, is by no means directly related to economic factors, however. 
"The crucial factor seems to be a certain psychological receptiveness accon- 
panied by accessibility to facts. This is why experiments have shown that 
extensive information about minority groups does not markedly alter the 
beliefs of ethnocentric persons. 

We find, furthermore, a higher percentage of E EE families 
among the small merchants in our sample and a higher percentage of ethno- 
centric families among the workers. This circumstance may be an indication 
that thé small merchant in America, in spite of the big monopolies, does not 
yet feel basically threatened. (In Germany, as wé know, the small independent 
lower-middle-class groups contributed the greatest number of Nazi followers.) 
Among employees as a whole, we find an even distribution of ethnocentric and 
unprejudiced families. In particular, however, the salesmen, policemen, fire- 
men, etc., are more frequently among the prejudiced, while bus drivers, 
accountants, and government workers are more frequently among the unpreju- 
diced..Some of these relationships can perhaps be explained psychologically. 
Thus, choosing the occupation of salesman may indicate gelf-promoting 


~ 


tendencies and choosing that of. policeman may reveal identification with - 


authority and aggression, whereas choosing to be a bus driver may be relatec 
to enjoyment of this kind of activity as an end in itself. 

In general, the ethnocentric individual tends toward a more unstable. 
history of work than the non-ethnocentric. He seems to be less rooted in his 
daily task, and there is a greater discrepancy between aspiration level and 


performance. Another possible source of excessive status concern may be seen - 


in the fact that the parents'of our ethnocentric children report significantly 
more, often than the others that their own parents were foreign born (especially 
Italian and German), indicating perhaps that they. still see > themselves aS 
enmeshed in the process of assimilation. 

While these socio-economic considerations throw some m on our problem, 
the fact-remains that certain families or individuals accept their objective 
social marginality cheerfully while others develop rigid defenses against it; 
the latter apparently have to reject the ‘‘outgroups” in order to demonstrate 
that they themselves are not weak or different. Economic deprivation may be 
‘one differential factor, but.there undoubtedly are others. Thus we found in 
our study that certain families are preoccupied with the maintenance of their 
middle-class status and of the social distance from ethnic minority groups who 
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Dx other families of similar socio-economic level show no 
te 


endencies. At the same time the political attitudes of the two groups— 


~ 


similar in socio-economic history as they often are—range from extreme ' 


ethnocentrism to a stable liberalism. Perhaps the foregoing paragraphs may — 
be illustrated by the following concrete examples, which describe the back-. 


bere of one of our. most prejudicéd ane of one of our most unprelueiee 
children: , 


The socio-economic histories of the two families dios irent similarity. The father of the 
unprejudiced child, whom we shall call “J oan,” had at the time of our interview just sold 
& small restaurant which he had come to consider a bad investment. His professional his- 
tory includes managing a store, selling insurance, and working in a restaurant as waiter 
and cook. He is a college graduate as is his wife, a trained musician who is now a school 
teacher. Joan’s maternal grandfather, according to his daughter, was first “a small town 
doctor where he was a dictator and patriarch to the population. He entered the army as a 
medical officer and liked the opportunity which it gave him for expressing authority.” 
Joan’s mother apparently received a great deal of warmth from her own mother, but she 
rebelled against her father. Joan’s father was'born in Yugoslavia, the son of a leader in a 
liberal party who was a pharmacist by profession and whose function in the community 
was similar to that of a doctor, Though the father’s occupational history, especially as 
compared with that of his parents and that of the parents of his wife, could have led toa 
feeling of social marginality, this family actually does not seem to be dissatisfied with its 
present status; much of the time of its members is devoted to such pursuits as supporting 
the liberal causes of the community, participating in discussion groups, and so forth. . 

- Very different are the psychological characteristics and social beliefs of another family 
with a similar socio-economic history. The father of “Karl,” one of the most ethnocentric 
boys in our study, is a mechanic. Karl's mother'was born in this country, and so was her 
father, while her-mother was born in England. Karl's maternal grandfather was a doctor, 
as was the case with the unprejudiced Joan’s maternal grandfather. But while the mar- 


riages of Joan’s grandparents were stable on both sides, Karl’s maternal grandmother had |. 


divorced her husband shortly after Karl’s mother was born. In fact, Karl’s mother had a 
succession of stepfathars of whom one, who was a combination of actor and coal miner, 
played the most important role for her. Karl’s father and his own father were born in this 
country, whereas the child’s paternal grandmother came from Germany. The paternal 
grandparents died when Karl’s father was four years old,.and his father was reared by 
grandparents: “who were rich but not generous with their money." (They owned a large 
farm and a wholesale liquor store.) Both of Karl’s parents had been exposed to strict 


discipline. Though Karl’s-father'is ‘a mechanic, he asserts that his occupation is only’ 


temporary since he is likely soon to ‘make a big mechanical invention. This aspiration re- 
mains on & fantasy level since there is little evidence of any concrete work toward the 
goal. Similarly, Karl’s mother, who works as-a waitress, thinks that some day she will 
compose music or write a novel. She finished the eighth grade, whereas the father’s 
education stopped even before he had reached this level. It would lead too far here to go 
into the details of the political beliefs of Karl and of hia family; it may suffice to say that 
they were definitely on the fascistio gide. . 


Future publications will include further cases in which socio-economic 
background fails to account for political and ethnic attitudes, along with 
others which’ can readily.be understood in such terms. 


ee A "o * ^: s» ZI. CONCLUSION . 
- By way of summary, it has appeared inadvisable to attempt any far-reaching 
ecomparümentalization of socidlogical vs. psychological description. In our 
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psychological description we found ourselves concerned with De 

with authority, with child-training, mating behavior, and so forth hs 

are concepts frequently referred to by sociologists. On the other hand, 

to stress the fact that the psychological, and in particular the um 


*- approach enables us to catch -certain subtle aspects of human behavior which 


are usually: by-passed in purely sociological descriptions. For example, such a 
formal principle as that of the closeness of opposi ‘observed by Freud 
_ in discussing the vicissitudes of instincts, has been shówn to be a much more 
general characteristic of individual behavior than was originally anticipated ; 
it is probably applicable to societies as well. Dépth psychology has challenged 
the dominance of the phenotype in psychological thinking and has sharpened 
our eyes to the underlying dynamic patterns. —' 

. Thus we found in our ethnocentric men that stress on virility goes hand in 
hand with an underlying passivity and receptivity which leads to the wish 
to follow a strong leader and to be his lieutenant. A person of this kind de- 
mands approval of; and submission to, parents, teachers, and authority in 
general; at the same time his underlying resentment and even hatred of such 
authority is.only thinly disguised in his protocols. His explicit emphasis on 
conventional values is paralleled by a leaning toward destruction and chaos. 
-In fact, there seems to be a vacillation between a total adoption and a total 
negation of the prevalent values of society; in this seirse, lack of distance and 
too much distance from cultural values seem clésely related: The avoidance 
of ambiguity and the need for absolutes indicate a , desperate attempt to counter- 
act internal chaos and the lack of social and petsonal identity. Ramifications 
of the pattern can be found in the prevalence of premature reduction of am- 
biguous perceptual and cognitive patterns to certa®sty-by clinging to the famil- 
iar or by superimposing one or many distorting clichés upon stimuli which 
are not manageable in a- simple or stereotypetifeshion. The same tendency 
toward oversimplification often leads to anti-intell*ctualism and to the feeling 
that individualism, with its emphasis on’ uniquencis , and on da 
too heavy a burden. `- : E "ma S a 

In a society in which alternative ideologies diro: differed, a predictions, from 

psychological data, of such social and political. beliefs a8 liberalism or totali- 
 tarianism seems to.offér good chances of success. Prediction of the ethnocen- 
trism score on the basis of the clinical interview has been. fairly successful in 
our studies. In addition to the features already ‘mentioned, insight into one’s 
own shortcomings, thinking in social and psychological terms, and equalitari- 
anism in interpersonal relations seemed intimatély connected with liberalism, 
while externatization of one’s own problems “and their projection into the 
environment and into the social scene, as welt’rs: ;exéesslve power-orlentation, 
 geemed intimately connected with ethnocenéxiem. Certain personality ae 
correlate as high as .8 with fascist ideology te Rs- "E 

The correlations of authoritarian attitudes ri ^naigeio-economio not as 
such are much less pronounced. Some relationl§ usos vod found to occupational 
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categories, as well-as to the fact of having a long history of American ancestry. 
Particularly important in.this connection is the concept of social marginality. 
Since this concept is best defined in terms of the relation between aspired 
and achieved status, it is tied to both sociological and psychological factors; 
and it has been extended to cover sexual and physical marginality as well. 
‘Any of these kinds of marginality will often—but by no means always—lead 
to overconformity and rigidity i in the social, as well as in the cognitive, area. 

All this is not to say that the frequency of the authoritarian personality 
' within a given society will primarily determine whether totalitarianism as a 
political movement will or will not come to the fore in that society at a given 
time. It is not enough that a few. people support such a movement; there must 
be mass support in the end. In our society the increasing mental standardiza- 
tion accompanying the processes of mass production, the increasing difficulty 
of genuine identification with society due to the anonymity of the big organiza- 
tions and the ensuing isolation of the individual, the unintelligibility of political 
and social’ forces, the decline of the individual’ ability to decide and master 
his life rationally. and autonomously, and finally the power of propaganda 
machinery to manipulate—are among the most potent of the factors which 
might contribute to such mass support in the foreseeable future. The tradition 
of having a many-power system and the tradition of democracy, the readiness 
--to criticize governmental as well as parental authorities, the resistance against 
oversystematization, the increased ‘number of choices offered by technological 
progress, and the intensified attempt to understand the social and economic 
processes in their inconsistencies and irrationalities—are among the most 
. potent preventive factors which justify an optimistic outlook. 

Since, every individual pussesses features of the authoritarian as well as of 
the demdcratic personality, though in varying proportions, such objective 
factors as economic condi‘*c*s and such psychological factors as feelings of 
dissatisfaction, helplessness and isolation may decide the issue in a particular 
overall situation. Otherw' ^ we could not understand the relatively abrupt 
increase of authoritariani..1 and ethnocentrism in Nazi Germany. We cer- 
tainly cannot consider ethnocentrism, fascism, and communism as due solely 
to short-comings of backward and immature individuals; rather, we must 
see such mass movements as intrinsic in the totality of social organization. As 
, we have stated before, it is especially the ethnocentric individual who seems 
to be responsive to trends within our society, to the extent that he seems cul- _ 
ture-bound. Instead of showing individual faults, he seems to be the prototype 
of a member of a mass society. He has given up his personal identity and is 
ready to be moved by propaganda. Even his hate is mobile and van be directed 
from one object to another. Therefore, we overrate such an individual if we 


assume that his behav’. --:. .. ermined by self-interest, political, economic, 
or social. In effect, the N- : «Hie acted against its own interest and in the 
direction of self-destrueti- ais case, rational self-interest was overlaid by 


the need for self-glorinwutiv:: and for an overestimation of the self’s own 
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strength, as well as by the corresponding need to deprecate the strength of the 
enemy and—characteristically—to see the enemy as effeminate. 

Returning once more to the authoritarian individual in our society, we note 
that—strangely enough—it is this externally over-adjusted type of person 
who is internally much less adjusted than.the democratic-minded individual. 
The relation of the latter to society can best be described as one of medium 


l distance. It is true that the authoritarian character in a certain sense is & mirror 


of his society. Yet at the same time he over-simplifies and distorts the social . 
arid cultural realities which have shaped him, as he distorts the perceptual ones. 
He reacts to some of the clichés rather than to thé underlying complexities of 
our society. For this reason his adjustments function under narrowly circum- 
scribed conditions only. He is not adapted to change and thus lacks one of the. 
most important requirements in all modern societies. 

The individual whose relationship to society is more basic and more reliable, 
is at the same time one who can afford to be more critical and who can face 
more easily the external as well as the internal inconsistenci &. So long as 
these inconsistencies can be faced, splitting of the personali y can be avoided 
and a greater flexibility and integration is possible; even jf this integration is 
achieved by nothing more than an awáreness that one has to behave incon- 
sistently. There is no way around the fact that in a democracy each citizen is 
called upon to accept many-sidedness, conflicts, uncertainties, differences, 
and- complexities. But this necessity is compatible with, and even congenial 
to, the holding of strong beliefs in intrinsic principles of conduct, 80 long as 
these principles are broadly and flexibly conceived and alternative manifesta- 
tions are permitted. Rigid adherence to an absolute dogma is a poor substitute ` 
for such intrinsic, and basically more consistent, principles; it constitutes an 


| inadequate attempt to escape lurking chaos, cynicism, and unbridled elativism. 


It is for this reason that superpatriots and defenders of a rigid national code 


. may abruptly turn to disbelief.and even treachery. 


Should the more individualized approach to other people and to themselves 
and the greater courage to be “different” which are found among democratic- 
minded persons be interpreted to mean that they are less interwoven with : 
their culture than are ethnocentric individuals? We may perhaps say that the 
fcrmer are less rigidly culture-bound; but they are not any less determined 


— by the general institutions of our culture than are the authoritarian personali- 
. ties. Christian ethics with its emphasis on internalization, the American melt- 
. ing-pot ideal, the democratic tradition with its protective attitude toward the 

` weax, the emphasis on individualism—all of these human institutions must 


certainly be called upon to help explain the democratic personality. Today 
as never before we witness a contrasting crystallization of the two patterns, 
although they may frequently be interwoven. Power-orientation, anti-intellec- 
tualism, externalization, hostile exclusion, rigid stereotyping, and dogmatism 
are on the one side; understanding, thoughtfulness, empathy, compassion, 
insight, flexibility, justice, reason, and scholarship are on the other. 
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One of ilis important questions fading us today is just how much ambiguity, 
uncertainty, and dissolution of traditional values individuals are able to face 
. without being overcome by anxiety and by a-wish to “escape from freedom,” 
to use the term popularized by Fromm. New constructive solutions, free of 
recourse +o oversimplification-and dogmatism, will have to be substituted for 
discarded ones if we arè to avoid putting too great a burden upon the individual. 
Only if we succeed in this effort-can we circumvent the tendency of certain . . 
individuals to compensate for their own personal impotence by erecting the | 
image of an all-powerful leader and by attaching: themselves to a doctrine 
which promises an absolute and all-embracing answer to their confusions. 
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AMERICAN COUNTY GOVERNMENT: 
A MID-CENTURY REVIEW 


CLYDE F. SNIDER 
; University of [Usnots 


‘Government in the United States is in considerable part: local government, 
and of all local governmental units the county is most widely prevalent. Every 


state has counties (they are called parishes in Louisiana); in all states but Rhode © 


Island the county is organized for governmental purposes; and, notwith- 
standing the existence of some areas without county organisation,! county 


. government may be said virtually to blanket the nation. A generation ago, in. 


8 sub-title to one of the earlier books on the subject, the county was charac- 
terized as the “Dark Continent" of American Politics? Now, at mid-point 
in the century, it seems appropriate to reéxamine the county with a view to 
determining the extent to which the backward institution of the early 1900’s 
 -has since been modernized and the directions in which further improvement 
may reasonably be expected in the future. 


I 
Perhaps most striking, in a comparison of present-day counties with those 


of a half-century ago, is the fact that, in total number of organized units 
(now 8,051) and in geographic outline, the county setup remains practically 


unchanged. Most present-day counties were established well before the turn ' 


of the century and, by and large, subsequent boundary changes have been 
few and of minor nature. A map of the nation’s counties as of today would be 
scarcely distinguishable from one portraying the counties as of 1900 or even 
earlier. Small counties created when communication, transportation, and 
administrative techniques were in a primitive state have continued ‘to ‘the 


present, notwithstanding phenomenal advances in the scientific, social, and - 


economic fields. 


1 The Census Bureau reports, as of 1942, 40 areas lacking county government and’ 


10 “county governments not independently organized." The former include: 26 'inde- 
pendent" cities—Baltimore, St. Louis, and 24 Virginia cities—located outside of counties 
and administering functions performed elsewhere by counties; Rhode Island's 5 counties; 
which are without county government; 5 unorganized counties in South Dakota, which 
are attached to neighboring counties for governmental purposes; the District of Columbia; 
and 3 Yellowstone Park areas—one each in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. Included in 
the classification of county governments not independently organised are those of & 
metropolitan counties—Suffolk (Boston) in Massachusetts, Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, 
Orleans parish in Louisiana, and the 5 counties within New. York City—which retain some 
county offices but have become merged for most purposes with their central cities; and the 
-city-county governments of San Francisco and Denver, which operate primarily as mu- 
nicipalities (United States Bureau of the. Census, Governmental Units in the United 
States: 1948 [Washington, Government Printing Office, 1944], p. 4). 

? H. S. Gilbertson, The County: The “Dark Continent” of American Politics (New York, 
Nationa] Short Ballot Organization, 1917). : 
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Students of government have long believed that economy and efficiency in 
local affairs might be advanced by a carefully-planned program of county 
consolidation. ‘Merger of rural counties should provide local units of sufficient 
size to permit the employment of modern administrative practices and to 
possess enough taxable wealth to support adequate services. Combination 
of & poor rural county with an urban neighbor should provide the rural area 
with better local services, and at the same time reduce the tax burden therein 
without unduly increasing that of urban residents. Studies of the possibilities 
of county consolidation have now been made, under varied sponsorship, for 
most states, and in some instances these studies have resulted in concrete 
proposals. Nevertheless, virtually nothing has actually been accomplished in .. 
the direction of consolidation, and this notwithstanding the fact that constitu- | 
tional and statutory provisions in many states at present authorize voluntary 
merger. Two Tennessee counties were consolidated in 1919, and three Georgia 
counties were merged into one in 1932, but these constitute the only instances 
of consolidation of organized counties* in the past half-century. : 

Reasons for failure to effect voluntary consolidation are readily under- 
standable. Residents of a county that stands to lose its identity through 
merger will often oppose consolidation from a sense of local loyalty or pride. 
Office-holders in such a county, together with their families and friends, are - 
likely to present a united front in opposition. Tradesmen in the municipality 
which would lose its status as a county seat will be prepared to go to almost 
any length to prevent removal of the county offices and the consequent diver- 
sion of business to neighboring communities. County officers and employees 
are commonly among the best customers of county-seat merchants and service 
establishments, and even more important may be the patronage of rural 
residents drawn to the county seat by taxpaying and other county busi- 
ness. So heavily does the trade of some county seats depend upon the presence 
of the county offices that their removal would practically sound the death 
knell of the community’s economic life. Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the county-seat problem in itself is frequently sufficient to defeat 
proposals for voluntary county merger. Where the proposal is for attachment 
of a poor rural county to a more prosperous urban neighbor, the advantages 
to rural dwellers in the form of better services and reduced taxes may, on occa- 
sion, overcome opposition from the usual sources. In such case, however, the 
merger proposition may be blocked by urban: residents prepared to oppose 
even a small increase in their tax bills when this constitutes, in their estimation, 
& “subsidy” to the rural area.‘ 

Considering the numerous sources of opposition to voluntary consolidation, 
and the past record of failure, it seems scarcely likely that substantial progress 


* Two of South Dakota’s five unorganised counties were consolidated into one in 1943. 

* Tennessee, when authorizing consolidation of rural James county with urban Hamil- 
ton (the merger in that state which was ultimately effected), provided for referendum in 
James county only, making consolidation compulsory upon Hamilton when approved by 
the voters of James. 
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in this direction will be made in the foreseeable future. Nor does compulsory . 
consolidation offer much grester promise. Legislatures are in some instances 


.. hedged about by constitutional restrictions on their power to effect consolida- 


tion and, even in the absence of such limitations, are not apt to take action in 
the face of local opposition. Members of legislative bodies are anxious not 
to offend their constituents by supporting unpopular measures. Furthermore, 
counties in many instances constitute legislative districts, and legislators 
generally hesitate to take action which will result in a change in the areas from - 
which they must seek election. Al in all, consolidation, regardless of its theoreti- 
cal desirability, offers little immediate hope as a means of solving the problem 
of the small county. Those interested in the improvement of county govern- 
ment would therefore seem well advised to waste little time or effort in the 

support of consolidation but to concentrate rather on more practicable means, , 
" such as internal reorganization and the consolidation of functions. ] 

A form of consolidation which has been effected in some urban communities 
involves the merger of city and county governments. Highly urbanized counties 
may have the population and wealth necessary for the support of a county 
government; but the concurrent existence in such areas of both county and 
municipal institutions leads to conflicts of jurisdiction, duplication of per- 
sonnel and activities, and undue expense. A single “consolidated” government 
for the performance of both city and county functions simplifies governmental 
organization and should promote both efficiency and economy in the conduct 
of local affairs. Consolidated city-county governments have existed for many ' 
years in Baltimore, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, and the larger munici- 
palities of Virginia; and partial merger of municipal and county offices has 
been effected in several other cities. In the late 1940’s a consolidated city- 
. parish government was provided for Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Several pro- 
posals for city-county consolidation have been defeated in recent years, in 
some instances at the state’ level when presented in the form of constitutional 
amendments and in others by the local electorate. However, the obstacles to 
this type of merger are generally less formidable than those encountered by 
proposals for consolidation of counties, and a number of urban communities 
scattered about the country are currently reported as showing serious interest 
in the plan. Though its widespread adoption i in the near future seems unlikely, 
city-county consolidation at the moment gives more promise as a practicable 
means of improving local government in urban communities than does outright 
- county consolidation as a means of improvement in rural areas. 


zc SEES 

A major obstacle in the path of county progress bes in local dependence on - 
the state for approval of improverrent measures. Like other local units, the 
county is a creature of the state and subject to plenary state control. This 
status means that, save in so far as such matters are governed by constitutional 


provision, the state legislature is sole determiner of county organization and 
powers. In practice, legislative discre*ion- is limited in many states by constitu- 
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tional provisions directing the election of various county officers and requiring 
uniformity in the forms of organization provided for counties. Thus outmoded 
forms of organization are, to a considerable extent, saddled upon counties by 
state constitutions and they are, therefore, beyond -the reach of statutory ac- 
tion. But even in matters where their discretion is unrestrained, state legislators 
have been slow to act in the interest of county modernization. 

Home rule, in the sense. of constitutionally granted authority to frame "E 
adopt local charters ‘and thereby determine local organization, has made less 
progress in the case of counties than.in the municipal field. Whereas more 
than a third of the states have adopted constitutional provisions conferring - 
. home-rule powers upon some or all of their cities, only a half-dozen have made 
similar provision with respect to counties. In these six states? some two hundred 
counties are accorded charter-making authority, but in only. a dozen—ten in 
California and one-each in Maryland and Missouri—have charters actually 
been adopted. A few other counties have drafted charters which were subse- 
quently defeated by- the local voters, but popular interest in home rule has not 
been generally widespread even in those counties where the privilege. is avail- 
able. Furthermore, such local interest as has been evident has been confined 
almost exclusively to populous counties of urban or suburban character. Of the 
twelve counties now operating under home-rule charters, only two might, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be considered as rural. se 

Also to be noted is the fact that county home rule, as it ‘exists today, is 
limited almost exclusively to self-determination in matters of organization 
and does not include a substantive grant of regulatory power over local affairs. 
Moreover, even the grant of authority to determine governmental organiza- 
‘tion is not in all cases unlimited, since some of the home-rule provisions still 
require the election of designated county officials. Constitutional provisions - 
for municipal home rule; in contrast to those relating to counties, normally 
carry, in addition to authority to determine the form of local government, a 
broad grant of power to charter municipalities to govern themselves free 
from state interference in matters of local, as distinguished from. those of 
statewide, concern. The limitation of county home’ rule to matters of organiza- 
_ tion is perhaps not surprising when it is recalled that quasi-municipal corpora- 
tions like the county, to a larger degree than municipal corporations proper, 
are considered to be mere subdivisions of the state, with functions confined 
for thé most part to matters in which state interest is paramount. In any 
event, it is significant that county home' rule is less extensive than municipal, 
not only in geographic application but also i in Storocing & narrower grant of 

authority. 
^». Somewhat more widespread than constitutional home rule for:counties i8 
statutory provision of alternative forms of government which. individual 
counties may adopt, by popular referendum. During the last two decades a 


— § The home-rule states and the dates of their respective enabling amendments are: 
California (1911),- Maryland (1913); Ohio Co Io uon Missouri (1945—new 
constitution), and Washington (1948). 
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number of states, usually pursuaht to enabling amendments relaxing consti- - 
tutional’ requirements of uniformity, have enacted such optional legislation. 
Virginia, for example, in the early 1930's offered counties the manager plan 
and a variant “county executive" system as alternatives to the traditional 
form of government, and more récently has provided an additional option. 
New York has a considerable variety of optional forms of county organization. 
North Dakota, in 1941, provided.that any county might retain its existing 
organization or adopt any of three new forms—a “consolidated office” form, 
a manager form, and a “short form" of county managership—the last espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of the rural county of small population. 
Several other states now authorize optional forms in varying number, some 
merely providing the manager plan as an alternative to existing organization. 
As would be expected, actual adoption of the newer forms of county govern- 
ment, where offered, has been slow; yet some progress is being made in various 
states. Though home rule affords a larger degree of flexibility and seems partic- 
.ularly desirable for urban counties and city-counties of large population, a 
sensible program of optional laws would appear to meet the ‘needs of the 
great majority of counties. 

Concurrently with home-rule provisions and optional legislation has devel- 
oped a marked expansion of state administrative control and supervision over 
county government. Ranging all the way from the mere giving of advice or 
information to direct administration of local services, state supervision and 
control are provided by executive and administrative agencies of almost infinite 
variety and concern both procedural and substantive matters. Though the 
control programs developed by some states are much more comprehensive 
- than those of others, there is probably today not a single state that has failed 
to take some action of this nature. Most fully developed in such fields as wel- 
fare, education, health, highways, and finance, state supervision nevertheless 
touches almost every phase-of county activity. 

A major factor in expanding state “administrative control has been the 
development of state-aid programs. When state funds are made available to 
counties for highway, welfare, or other purposes, it is usually on a conditional 
basis and with provision for supervision and inspection to assure that state 
standards are met. Federal aid to the states has, of course, been employed as 
& means of gaining national control over state activities otherwise outside 

. national jurisdiction. In view of the plenary power possessed by the states 
over their subdivisions, state standards, in contrast, might be imposed upon 
the local units compulsorily and directly, rather than offered for "voluntary" : 

_ acceptance in return for financial assistance: The monetary element, however, 

~ tends to render control less distasteful and hence politically more feasible, a 
fact which may well explain the widespread use of state aid as a control mech- 

State control programs, especially at their inception, have at times engen- 
dered antagonism on the part of local officials and citizens as being violative of 
"home-rule principles.” Ultimately, however, most of the programs appear to 
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have gained local acceptance, and some of them enthusiastic approval Though 
the quality of control administration has not been uniform, many of the state 
agencies, when headed by competent personnel and provided with adequate 
staff and funds, have been able to carry on their work in a highly satisfactory 
manner. On the whole, it appears that the effect of state administrative control 
on county government has been gratifying rather than disappointing. 


III 


Though county-government organisation remains generally archaic, im- 
provement has been made in recent years in a substantial number of counties. 
Students of local government would probably agree that the most serious single 
weakness in traditional forms of county organization is the-lack of a county 
executive—an individual officer charged with general oversight of an integrated 
administrative system. A beginning in the direction of meeting this need 
has now been made. Sixteen counties in eight states have been provided with 
appointive managers having sufficiently broad administrative authority that 
they have been accorded “recognition” by the International City Managers’ 
Association.? These manager plans have been established in some instances by 
home-rule charter provisions, in others by adoption of optional statutes, and in 
still others by special statütes enacted at the request of local residents. Counties 
in somewhat larger number have what may be called quast managers—ap- 
pointive functionaries vested with some of the powers normally accorded . 
managers but failing in one or more respects to meet the standards of the 
managers’ association. These vary all tlie way from the “chief administrative - 
officer” of Los Angeles county, California, who has practically all the usual 
powers of a manager save that of appomting department heads, to executive 
secretaries of county boards endowed with only a few managerial functions. 

Several counties have been provided with elective chief executives vested 
with administrative and legislative powers similar to those ordinarily possessed 
by the mayors of cities. Examples are Cook county, Illinois, which for many 
years has had an elective “president of the county board” with appointing 
and veto authority; Nassau and Westchester counties in New York, which 
were provided with elective executives in the 1930's; and St. Louis county, 
Missouri, which provided for an elective executive, called the "county super- 
visor," in its home-rule charter adopted in 1950. Finally, there are & number of 
states where, in some or all counties, a degree of supervisory authority over 
administration is exercised by one of the traditional elective officers. This super- 
visory power is possessed in varying degree, for example, by the county clerk 
in Wisconsin, by the auditor in Indiana, by the Georgia county ordinary, and 
by the AXKADRA county judge. 

Save for the outright managers, the stronger quasi managers, and ihe elective 


4 


‘International City Managers’ Association, The Municipal Year Book: 1961 (Chicago, 
1951). The states having manager counties, and the number in each, are: California (3), 
Georgia (1), Maryland (2), Montana (1), New York (1), North Carolina (2), Tennessee 
(1), and Virginia (5). 
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executives, these various officials can scarcely be considered as genuine chief 
executives. Yet they constitute evidence of a recognition of the need for 
administrative integration at the county level, and in some instances cf a 
willingness to accept a half-loaf when the whole i is not available. Considering 
the opposition commonly encountered by proposals for manager government— 
the very name, because of its business analogy, carries opprobrium in labor 
and agricultural circles—and the gains that may be achieved under other - 
' forms of executive office, it seems unfortunate that those interested in imprev-. 
ing county organization have so often insisted that nothing short of an outright 
‘managership will suffice. From the standpoint of practicability, schemes 
involving less of a break with tradition deserve more serious consideration 
"than they have received in the past, and this is particularly true of the elective- . 
executive plan. Strong-mayor government is quite generally recognized to be 
one of the better forms of municipal organization, and there seems no reason 
to conclude that a similar system is ill adapted to use by counties; — * : 

In those counties that have been provided with a reasonably strong executive 
officer, there has usually been some shortening of the ballot and sometimes 
also the inauguration of a merit system. Elsewhere, the long ballot and the : 
spoils system all too generally continue to prevail. In addition to members 
of the county governing body, there is still*to be found in most counties a 
.' eonsiderable list of officers whose election is required by constitution or statute. 
Most common among these elective offices are those of sheriff, coroner, clerk, 
treasurer, recorder or register of deeds, attorney, surveyor, superintendent of 
schools, and assessor, though others in considerable variety are found in differ- 
ent states. Not only should most of these offices, if retained, be made ap- 
pointive, but their very number is in many instances excessive for small 
rural counties, In a few states, among which California is especially note- 
worthy, there has been some consolidation of offices, with the result that: rural 
counties have been enabled to combine two or more part-time jobs into a 
single full-time position.* As yet, however, only a bare beginning has been 
made in this direction, though: such mergers might well constitute a significant 
` element in a program-of county simplification. 

Notwithstanding some progress in county personnel administration, some 
ninety per cent of the country’s counties still lack even the form, to say nothing 
of the substance, of a merit system. Of the ten per cent that are provided with 
civil service machinery, some have their own civil service commissions, but 


the majority are served by state personnel agencies. Only New York among . 


the states requires that every county have some form of merit system. Exten- 
sion of the merit principle thus remains one of the foremost requirements in 


7 Under the-setup now existing in most counties, appointing authority would best be 
vested in the county: governing board except that law-enforcement officers, perhaps, 
" might be state-appointed. With the establishment of a chief county executive officer, the 
local appointing power should, of course, be largely centralized in his hands. 

- 8 See John C. Bollens, JA drinistrative Integration in California Counties,” Public 
-Administration Review, Vol. 11, pp. 26-34 (Winter, 1951). 
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any program, of general county reform.? AS & means is of. serving the ee of small 
rural counties, state administration of the personnel function’ offers- many 
advantages but affords little promise of general use as long as. many of the . 
states themselves are without civil service agencies. One encouraging develop- 
mènt has been the establishment in several instances of state-administered 
retirement systems for’county and other local employees. And since amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act, in 1050, to permit extension of federal old age 
and survivers' insurance to state and local employees not already covered 
under existing retirement plans, many states have enacted enabling legislation: 
authorizing their local units to avail themselves of this privilege and a number 
of counties have placed their employees under the federal program. 

In states where county governing bodies consist of representatives of 
townships or other civil subdivisions, the size of the board membership is 
frequently excessive. Many boards in these states have twenty-five or more 
members and some have more than fifty. Boards of such size are clearly too 
large for administrative purposes. As.a matter of practical necessity in such 
cases, the tendency is for the boards to set up committees for supervision of 
the respective services and for board action to. degenerate into perfunctory 
approval of committee decisions. Not only is the large board unwieldy in 
matters of administration but, being composed of representatives of subdi- 
visions, it falls ready prey in matters of policy determination to the log-rolling: 
tactics characteristic of legislative bodies so constituted. Were provision gener- 
ally made for a chief executive officer, the county board might be stripped of 
its administrative duties and made a strictly legislative body for which a 
large membership woüld be less serious. But as long as the one governing body 
combines administrative and legislative functions, a small board with members 
elected at large would be. preferable in most instances to a larger body with 
membership constituted on a district or subdivisional basis. The small board 
is better adapted to administration, is more economical from. the standpoint 
of overhead costs, and in the large majority of rural counties, where interests 
are more homoscnsous than diverse,’should be adequately representative for 
such legislative deterininations as fall to thè lot of county government. 

- ue = 7 z | IV 

County functions, since the early years of the century, have expanded 
markedly both in number and in variety. The traditional list of functions— 
law enforcement and judicial administration, road construction and 
maintenance, poor relief, recording of legal documents, and, in some states, 


school administration-—has been augmented in two principal ways: (1) by the 
addition of functions newly. undertaken by government, and (2) by MOUSE 


State and local T RE E E fodératie subsidised programs of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security Act are required by the federal law to be under the 
merit system. Where counties participate in the administration of such programs and 
general civil service provisions do not exist, special merit ae are DNE for county 
welfare mies engaged i in this. work, 
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to counties of TAER piy eoria by townships or other minor 
subdivisions. Typical of the newer fields of activity opened to counties in 
various states are those of health protection, hospitals, ambulance service, 


‘agricultural aid, conservation of natural resources, weed control, predatory 


animal control, fire protection, veteran services, libraries, parks and forests, 
playgrounds and recreational centers, planning and zoning, advertising and 
developmental activities, airports, housing, utility services, liquor dispensaries, 
harbors, markets, civilian defense activities, and the regulation of liquor estab- 
lishments and amusements in unincorporated areas. Though the present-day 
list of county functions is substantial even in rural counties, it is naturally 
longest in counties of an urban or metropolitan character. The Citizens’ 
Governmental Research Bureau of Milwaukee has recently reported that the 
Milwaukee county board of supervisors, which a century ago handled only 36 
different services, is today responsible for more than 200. And in Los Angeles 
county, (mE county functions are reported to have increased in number 


from 22 in 1852 to approximately 784 in the mid-1930’s.'° 


La 


In the shifting of functions from smaller to larger units which has avert 
terized American government in recent decades, counties have lost some and 
acquired others, but with the overall result a net gain. The function most 
frequently involved in these transfers has-been the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways. In Delaware, North Carolina, West Virginia, and most of 
the counties of Virginia, all county roads have been transferred to the state ' 
for financing and administration. On the other hand, the county highway 
function has been expanded in a larger number of states by the transfer to 
county jurisdiction of roads formerly maintained by townships or road dis- 
tricts. In some states, such as Indiana and Michigan, all township roads have 
been transferred to the counties and the smaller areas completely eliminated 
as highway units; in others, such as Kansas and Texas, individual counties, . 
acting under optional legislation, have adopted the eounty-unit plan of admin- 
istration and assumed. responsibility for all township or district roads; and even 
in areas where the township is retained as a road unit, there has been a sub- 
stantial shift of mileage from township to county highway systems. Today 
approximately half of the nation’s total highway mileage is under county 
jurisdiction as compared with perbaps a fourth, or less, thirty years ago. ` 

Apart from highways, and the assumption of some county welfare services 
by certain states in connection with their Social Security programs, there 


' has been no major shift of county functions to the state. With the establish- 


ment of state police forces, it is true, state law-enforcement activities in rural 
areas have undergone some expansion, but there has scarcely been an actual 
transfer of functions. The state police in some states are limited in jurisdiction 
to enforcement of the motor vehicle laws, & function unknown to early county 
government ; and, even wbere the state force is endowed with authority to 


10 Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau, Citizens at Work (Milwaukee, 1950); Los ` 
Angeles County Bureau of Efficiency, Growth of County Functions, Los Angeles County, 


. California, 1858 to 1934 (Los Angeles, 1936). ` 
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enforce state law generally, its activities tend to supplement rather than sup- 
plant the work of the sheriff.and other county law officers. 
On the other hand, transfers of functions to the.county from its subdivisions 


have been numerous. In some instances, justice-of-the-peace courts serving ` 


townships or magisterial districts have been abolished and their duties vested 
in county magistrates. This change has been made on a statewide basis in 
Virginia and Missouri, and in certain counties of Tennessee and several other 
states. Another function that is being steadily transferred from townships or 
other minor subdivisions to county jurisdiction is the assessment of property 
for taxation purposes. Finally, examples are not wanting of the transfer of 


all township functions to the county. Thus Oklahoma, in the 1930’s, eliminated . 


township goverhment completely by depriving townships of the taxing power 
and transferring their functions to the counties; and in Minnesota and North 
Dakota some townships have been deorganized and their functions transferred. 
Experience where township government has been eliminated, and comparison 
of local services and costs as between township and non-township areas else- 
where, suggest that, outside New England, townships and other civil subdi- 
visions, wherever they exist, should be abolished and their functions trans- 
ferred to the county." Though efforts to abolish-these subdivisions encounter 
obstacles somewhat similar to those in the way of county consolidation, they 


are scarcely as serious,-since the subdivisional governments have never pos- 


sessed the institutional vigor of counties and sentimental attachment to them 
is less strong. 

With the growing use of special-purpose districts, county functions have at 
times been transferred to the ad hoc units. Frequently, however, the functions 
conferred upon special districts have been from among the “newer” services 
never generally performed by counties. In other instances the districts con- 
cerned have been formed merely as a means of enabling two or more counties 
to perform jointly some common function; and in still others special districts, 
coterminous with individual counties and sometimes administered by the 
county governing board, have had as their purpose the supplying of a local 
service which, for financial or other reasons, would not otherwise be available 
to the county residents. Under the latter set of circumstances, the special dis- 
trict may be considered as in reality a mere adjunct to the county government 
rather than an autonomous and competing unit. All factors considered, coun- 
ties seem not to have suffered any serious loss of functions to special-purpose 
districts. 

ni | _V | 

Along with governmental costs generally, county expenditures have under- 
gone a phenomenal rise, amounting currently to upwards of two billion dollars 


H In New England, where the town has always overshadowed the county as a local- 
government unit, any effort to simplify the local pattern by eliminating one layer of gov- 
ernment would logically be directed at the county rather than at the town. Significant in 
this connection is the fact that the 1951 Connecticut legislature very nearly enacted a bill 
to abolish county government in that state. 
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annually. To meet these rising costs, property taxation has ‘been increased 


. state-aid programs inaugurated. The local property levy, once almost the 


` 
I 


source of courity income, continues to hold first place in the revenue pic! 


producing about half of the total, but-another third or more now comes i 
the states as grants-in-aid and shared taxes. State-aid funds, however, 


-> usually earmarked for the support of. specified services; and there has | 


little disposition to confer upon counties authority to impose the newer t 
and service charges that are being’used more and more extensively by mu 


palities. As a consequence, heavy reliance must still be had on the prop 


tax for general county purposes; and, faced with both legal tax limits 
taxpayer resistance to mounting levies, many counties are today hard-press 
meet their revenue needs, ve 

Unless county services-are to be ‘substantially - cesi: which. apr 


re unlikely, additional revenue must be made available to. county governm 
: through further state aid, increased local taxation, or both. Though it it 
impossible to raise additional sums from property taxation, any major prog 

- in this direction seems scarcely feasible. As long as counties are denied 

` privilége ‘of levying such lucrative non-property taxes as those on ‘sales: 


pd incomes, it is only reasonable to expect the statea to pass on to the local u 


88 state aid, a generous share of their own revenues from these sources. 


state aid already: constitutes a third of all county revenue, and undue reli 


. of local governments upon state financing. i is hardly conducive to approp 


thrift and responsibility at the local level. It seenis to be time, therefor 
authorize counties to impose some of the newer non-property levies for : 

own use. Where this step results in the same tax: being used by both state 
county, the. local levy might well be considered as merely supplemental to 
of the state, to be administered and collected by the state revenue agency a 


— with the state levy and the proceeds, less collection costs, to be remitted ti 


county treasury. Such a plan would avoid duplication of administrative aC 


. ties, and lessen. E E to taxpayers. ne eliminating the necessity of dc 


returns. 
In eounty financial "T there kid been improvement here and ti 
though nothing resembling a general overhauling. Systematic budgeting 


. tinues to be a crying need in county government. Several states have ena 


county budget laws, but in some instances these do nothing more than rec 
the adoption of a comprehensive annual appropriation . ordinance. Th: 
even this’ requirement, if actually complied with, would assure a degre 
financial planning, it falls far short of an adequate budgetary program. M 
over, those familiar with the realities of county administration are well a 
that statutory provisions of such nature are frequently disregarded i in prac 
Budget officers or commissions of various types have been provided in a nui 
of counties, and it is a fairly common practice for the county clerk. o1 
finance committee of the county governing board to prepare a 80-c 


. budget ordinance for presentation to the board. In the relatively few cou 


that have been provided with central executive officers, appointive or elec 
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it is — for that officer to be charged wih budget EE However, 
the general lack of such an officer has, in itself, prevented any widespread 


application to counties of the genuine principle of executive budgeting. Where. 


county budget forms are prescribed by a state agency, or budgets must be 
submitted for state approval, there appears generally to have been some im- 


provement in budgetary practices, though at times the state supervisory func- , 


tions are performed in a perfunctory manner. 

Most counties continue to purchase materials and supplies in piecemeal 
fashion and largely at retail prices, though a few have centralized their pur- 
chasing. ‘Particularly advantageous to small counties is the practice now 
followed in certain states of permitting counties to buy through the state 
purchasing department. County accounts are commonly kept in haphazard 
fashion, although state-prescribed forms have raised the standards somewhat 
in various states. A few states, but all too few, require regular reporting of 


county fiscal data to a central state agency, where they may be ae and. 


made generally available'for comparative purposes. 

Still laeking.in the vast majority of counties is proper provision for an 
independent post-audit. Where there is an elective county auditor, that official 
is rarely restricted to the post-audit function. In some instances he is limited 
to pre-auditing, a function to which the elective. office i is ill-suited, and in others 
he is charged with some combination of pre- and post-audit ee thus being 
placed in the anomalous position of examining his own accounts: Under the 
widespread plan of having the audit performed by private accountants engaged 


C 


by the county board, the appropriation for the task is frequently insufficient to ' 


provide for more than & cursory examination. In.general, county auditing 
appears to be most satisfactory in those’states where the task is performed by 
the auditing staff of a state administrative agency. State auditors are in a posi- 
tion to advise and assist inexperienced loéal officers in matters of bookkeeping 
procedure, and regular state audits.afford a strong deterrent to malpractice. 
A more gerieral use of state auditing, particularly as applied to smaller counties, 

seems clearly desirable as a means of improving accounting practices and 
reducing ’ defalcations. 


- 


Viz * a 
One of the most: encouraging developments in local government during the 
past-two decades has been the spread of functional consolidation—the coopera- 
tion of two or more local units i in the performance of specific functions. Goopera- 
tive action of this sort, as it relates to county government, may take place 
between a county and.one or more neighboring counties or between a county 
and one or more subdivisional units—townships, school districts, municipali- 
ties, et celera—within its borders. Though sometimes effected through organi- 
zation of special-purpose districts, interlocal eóoperation of this nature is now 
more commonly provided through the more simple and flexible. device of the 
interjurisdictional agreement. By means of such an agreement, when author- 
ized by constitutional or statutory provision, two or more local units of the 
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same or different types, through action of their respective governing bodies or 
_by popular vote, may provide for the cooperative performance of a function 
or functions common to the units involved. The agreement may establish 
machinery and procedures for the joint administration and financing of the 
service concerned, or may stipulate that one party to the contract shall provide . 
the service for the other or others in return for a designated consideration. 
. Functional, consolidation offers a means of securing some of the benefits of - 
geographic merger where the latter is not desired or is impracticable. In the 
matter of public health, for example, many rural counties have neither the 
population to require the services of a modern health department staffed by 
full-time professional personnel nor the taxable resources to support it. By 
pooling their needs and resources in the establishment of a bi-county or multi- 
‘county department, two or more such counties may provide the desired 
population and at the same time the ability to finance adequate health service 
with no undue tax burden. In populous communities the establishment of 
consolidated city-county departments serving both urban and rural inhabi- 
tants may further both economy and improved health services, particularly 
in the rural areas. Situations not unlike those in the health field frequently 
exist with respect to various other local services as well. “a 

Authorizations for cooperative performance of specifically designated local ' 
services have been numerous, and in many instances functional consolidation 
has actually been effected iaioak the formation of special districts or by inter- 
jurisdictional agreement. Health protection, welfare services, recreation, 
libraries, property assessment, tax collection, fire protection, almshouses, and 
jails, are but a few of the functions now administered in one or more instances 
on a bi-county, multi-county, or city-county basis. In the last decade several 
states have given signal recognition to the potential advantages of functional 
consolidation of the contractual variety by conferring upon local governments 
“blanket” authority to enter into agreements for the cooperative performance . 
of virtually any function common to the contracting parties. Though it is 
still too early to determine the extent to which this broad authority will 
actually be used, there seems to be little doubt that functional consolidation 
is destined to play an ever larger role.in local administration. 

VII ; 

In overall appraisal, the first half of the twentieth century must be con- 
sidered as a period of progress, albeit slow and halting progress, in the field of 
county government. Functionally, the county is of greater importance today 
than a generation ago, and expansion of the services provided by its govern- 
ment appears likely to continue. As townships and other minor subdivisions 
continue to be deorganized or abolished, the county will be the logical heir to 
funetions now performed by those units, and additions from these sources will 
further enhance the county's position. 

Through constitutional home rule and ETT NS statutes many 
'eounties haye been accorded substantial freedom in determining their forms of 
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organization. At the same time state administrative control has been applied 
to counties on a broad basis, with the general result of improving the tone 
of county government. Intercounty cooperation in the performance of particu- 
lar functions has in many instances afforded some of the benefits of county con- 
solidation without the necessity of physical merger. 

Chief executive officers, appointive or elective, have been established in & 
few counties, with provision for such an officer ordinarily being accompanied 
by some shortening of the ballot. Without providing for a genuine executive, 
other counties have achieved some degree of administrative integration by 
vesting supervisory authority in one of the traditional county officers. The merit 
system has been established in perhaps ten per cent of the counties, and a small 
beginning has been made in office consolidation. | 

. State-aid programs have afforded local property-owners some tax relief, 
though further augmentation of county revenues from non-property-tax 
sources is urgently needed. Improvement in county budgeting, purchasing, and 
accounting practices, if spotty, bas nevertheless been significant, especially 
where provision is made for state assistance or supervision. State audit of 
county accounts has been introduced in several states with gratifying results. 

Basic weaknesses of county organization have recently been aggravated by 
population shifts. Though the need for reorganization is general, it is most 
acute in counties of two categories: (1) sparsely populated rural counties 
wherein the "standard" organization commonly prescribed by state consti- 
tutions becomes top-heavy and financially burdensome; and (2) densely 
populated urban counties wherein the same organizational setup may, in 
some respects, be inadequate and, in others, duplicate municipal agencies. 
During the decade of the “forties,” notwithstanding an overall increase in 
the national population of more than 19 million inhabitants, half of the 
nation’s counties actually suffered population losses.“ For the most part, the 
people leaving these rural areas have moved to the cities and their suburbs, 
and thus there has been an increase in the number of counties in each of the 
two categories where reorganizational needs are greatest. While present 
population trends continue, they will serve to intensify further the need for 
governmental improvement in both rural and urban counties. 

If, as is the thesis of this article, county reform, though under way, is still 
in its infancy, it is appropriate to inquire concerning the means by which 
improvement may best be continued and its tempo increased. What is most 
needed from here on, in the opinion of the present writer, is not additional 
experimentation with untried formulas, but rather a further application of 
principles and techniques already tried and proved successful. Among’ such 
measures the following, all considered at previous points in this discussion, 
deserve inclusion in any blueprint for a general program of county reorganiza- 
tion: (1) consolidation of county and city governments in highly urbanized 
areas; (2) granting to populous counties and city-counties, by constitutional 

" Roy V. Peel, "Political Implications of the 1950 Census of Population," Western 

Political Quarterly, Vol. 3, pp. 815—619. (Deo., 1950). 
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provision, of authority to frame and adopt their own charters; (3) provision ' 
for the diverse organizational needs of other counties through optional-charter 
statutes; (4) more general use of state administrative supervision over counties; 
(5) replacement of large county governing bodies elected by districts with small 
county boards elected at large; (6) provision for a chief county executive 
officer, appointive or elective, with general supervisory authority over county 
administration; (7) shortening of the county ballot; (8) extension of the merit 
system, with state civil service commissions authorized to provide personnel 
services for counties upon local request; (9) reduction in the number of county 
offices through office consolidation; (10) more widespread use of interlocal 
cooperation, particularly through the device of the interjurisdictional agree- 
ment, in the performance of county functions; (11) deorganization or abolition 
of townships and other civil subdivisions of the county and transfer of their 
functions to the county government; (12) enlargement of the power of counties 
to raise local revenue from non-property tax sources; (13) authorization of 
counties to make major purchases through state purchasing agencies; (14) 
improvement of county budgeting and accounting practices, ‘and more exten- 
sive state auditing of county accounts. 
VIII a ` 

Proposals for the abolition of counties and the transfer of their functions to 
the states have not been entirely wanting but apparently have attracted 
little serious support. Such .a step would mean, except in New England, 
abandonment of the principal unit of local government in rural America, and * 
most students of governmental problems would doubtless deprecate the - 
centralization that such a step would involve. Some governmental subdivision 
in rural areas seems clearly desirable as an administrative arm of-the state and 
an agency for exercjsihg at least limited powers of poliey determination in 
matters of local concern. To serve these purposes, the county is firmly embedded 
- in English and American tradition and retains today a position of first-rate 
importance among our political institutions. The first half of the twentieth 
century has pointed the way to various measures through which the traditional 
county may bé modernized to serve present-day needs. It is the task of the 
second half of the century to press ever forward the frontiers of reform. 


RECENT AMERICAN POLITICAL THEORY 

The following essays in American political thought are presented i in honor 
of Professor Franeis W. Coker, who recently retired from active service in 
the Department of Political Science at Yale University. It was the original 
intention of a group of his former graduate students to do something on a more 
elaborate scale, but the project foundered on the shoals: of the tensions and 
insecurities of-the cold war, with normal work schedules disrupted by the mili- 
tary call-up and by transfers into and out of the civil service. Professor Coker 
has had a long and distinguished career in American political science, as a 
scholar and author, as chairman of his department, and as an active member 
of the American Political Science Association, of which he served as President 
in 1935. But he is best remembered by his graduate students as a relent- 
lessly intelligent teacher, as a constructive critic, as a kindly gentleman, and 
as a.friend always interested in their work and in their progress. They often 
recall his seminar in political theory, its range and depth, its careful scholar- 
ship, and above all, its concern with moral questions. It is hoped that the 
publication of these essays will convey to Professor Coker some small measure 
of the respect. and affection which his former students acquired during their 
pleasant years in New Haven.—pavip FELLMAN. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THEORY OF DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


DWIGHT WALDO 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Tn recent years various theories of “democratic administration” have been 
developed. These theories differ in their origins, their motivation, their sophisti- 
cation. Some have been crudely forged i in the heat of administration; some 
are finely-rüachined products of scholarship. Some pertain especially to private 
administration, others have been developed for public administration, while 
still others cut across this conventional division, 

These theories of democratic administration constitute a significant develop- 
ment in political thought. However crude and limited some of them may be, 
they open new areas to be explored in the development-of democratic ideology; 
whatever their limitations, they are constructive efforts to adapt an ethic in 
which we-believe to the contemporary world.. If administration is indeed ‘‘the 
core of modern government,” then a theory of democracy in the twentieth 
century must embrace administration. I wish to sketch the background of 
administrative thought and history against -which theories of democratic 
administration are seen in perspective; to review briefly some of these theories; 
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and to comment upon the prospects and problems of the further development 
of theory of democratic administration. 


[ 


It is necessary first to deal with a problem of meaning: what is democracy? 
The problem of definition and meaning is important because the new theories 
reject old meanings and propose new ones. Moreover the new theories, though 
all claiming the title “democratic,” are certainly heterogeneous and probably 
not fully reconcilable. | 

Students of political institutions divide into “strict constructionists’’ End 
‘loose constructionists" on the meaning of democracy. The late Professor 
E. M. Sait’s treatment of democracy in his Political Institutions: A Preface is 
an excellent “strict” treatment. Democracy, according to this view, means— 
no more and no less—the institutions, such as representative assemblies, associ- 
ated with the name in the past. This approach to the definition of democracy 
cannot be proved “wrong.” It no doubt leads to.greater precision of terminology 
at one level of discourse, and provides a useful forensic tool. 

This essay, however, assumes the validity of a broad interpretation of democ- 
racy. It assumes the central meaning of democracy to lie in an ethic, a set of 
values. Certainly a good case can be made that the triad of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity furnish, both historically and logically, most of the “real” con- 
tent of democracy; and that without these concepts representative assemblies, 
civil rights, universal suffrage, independent judiciaries, and the whole para- 
phernalia of contemporary democracy are meaningless.! 

No warranty is given that all of the “theories of democratic administration" 
reviewed below will, if applied, realize more fully the goals of democracy. . 
They are presented as bricks and straws out of which persons who hold demo- - 


1 I say this in full awareness of the varying and even conflicting meanings that may be 
given liberty, equality, and fraternity. A good cause can be made, I think, that the 
basic ethic of democracy is the Kantian imperative to treat all persons as ends and 
not as means. To the charge that a broad interpretation of democracy is so inclusive 
as to make legitimate the communist claim to "real" democracy, I would make this 
reply: (1) An argument as.to which of two institutions is "really" democratic can be 
settled only by referring both to-a common standard of measurement, which must be 
found in a value, or-values. Agreement on values may not be possible. But only if such 
agreement is reached is it possible to test democracy empirically. (2) The firmness and 
precision of “strict construction” is illusory, and to adopt this position therefore does 
not lessen the difficulty. In a recent essay, “Democracy; Confusion and Agreement” 
(Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 430—439 [Sept., 1951]), Austin Ranney and 
Willmoore Kendall conclude that democracy, by general agreement, means “political 
equality,” “governmental response to the common will,” and “rule by the majority 
instead of the minority." These are broad, indefinite concepts, which must in turn be given 
theaning. Certainly the Communisis claim all three. (3) There is no objection to an “op-. 
erational" definition of democracy. (Certainly I assume that there should now.be “‘opera- 
tional" testing of some of the theories reviewed below.) But the operational testing must 
proceed in recognition of points (1) and (2). 
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cratic values may, through the use of reason and by the light of experience, 
find it possible to build better democratic institutions: 

One further word to avoid misunderstanding. An essay on the development 
of theory of democratic administration might be presumed to deal with such 
problems a8 legislative “control” of bureaus and collective bargaining in the 
publie service. Such matters constitute the present ‘‘working frontier" in the 
achievement of democracy. The focus of this essay, however, is not upon the 
present and existing, but upon the future and -potential. It seeks to discern 
where the frontier may be tomorrow and how we can move toward it. 


II 


While it is impossible to date precisely the beginning of either private or 

public administration as self-conscious bodies of thought, it is patent that 
their foundations had been laid by the end of the nineteenth century and that 
they emerged as separate, though similar, structures early in the twentieth. 
Being shaped in a particular culture, they accepted as.their own many of the 
central ideas and values of that culture. That they did so is an obvious fact, 
though a fact often not recognized and still but dimly understood. That private 
and public administration “accepted,” for example, the American worship of 
science and the nineteenth-century urban and machine revolutions is impor- 
tant, not only in charting their past but in understanding their present and in 
shaping their future. 
JA Of particular importance is the fact that private administration theory grew 
up In association with, and even in the service of, a business civilization, at a 
time when that business civilization was at its best vigorous and self-confident, 
and at its worst crude and rapacious. In short, the theory and practice of 
private administration were shaped in a context that was in very important 
aspects undemocratic. The rights of property and the power of management 
were overwhelming. In every important respect employees were treated as 
means and not as ends in the emerging structure of large-scale manufacturing 
and commercial organizations. The harshness and cruelty of the “system” 
were, of course, mitigated in manifold ways by acts of kindness and generosity 
based upon humanitarian and religious sentiment. But these mitigating acts 
were in a sense outside the system; they were Acts of Grace from above, not 
the normal fulfillment of legal rights or moral claims. 

Private administration absorbed a spirit both of cold, scientific self-caleula- 
tion and of condescending good will toward the employee. Both of these 
qualities are clearly evident at the dawn of the movement’in the work of 
Frederick W. Taylor at Midvale Steel. It is hardly too much to say that 
Taylor regarded his laborers essentially as draft animals. Yet he proclaimed 
piously again and again that his system of management was designed to benefit 
the laborer (at least the “first class man”) as much as management, and 
there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. 

The phrase that best describes the spirit of private administration at the 
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turn of the century is "harsh paternalism.” In the intervening half-century 
American business has, for better and worse, changed significantly. The size 
of the industrial, commercial, and financial apparatus haa, of course, greatly 
increased; and there has been an accompanying concentration of control, if 
not of Wealth. But at the same time there has occurred a chastening and 
mellowing of spirit. The nature of this change is arguable, and some would say 
that never has business been as self-assured and arrogant as at mid-century. 
` But anyone would be forced to admit that business has changed its tune and 
tactics, if not its convictions. 

For whatever reason, the tone and spirit of EE administration have also 
changed. The change has been from harsh paternalism to benevolent paternal- 
ism, or f'trusteeship."? The element of paternalism remains significant. For 
example, in the most important body of current private administration 
theory, that associated with the name of Elton Mayo, the paternalism is strong 
and unmistakable. But there is no reason to doubt Mayo's often-expressed 
concern for the worker and his deep interest in what he considered to be the 
ills of modern sociéty. 

The “softening” of private administration ieee is not, of course, to be 
equated with the growth of “democratic administrative theory." There is a 
significant distinction between the most benevolent paternalism and a healthy, 
functioning democratic system. Obviously some of the “softening” has come 
about for reasons quite unrelatéd to democracy or even to humane sentiment, 
ie. to achieve higher output or to forestall corrective political action. Yet 
even if we discount entirely any democratic motives 6n the part of private 
administration, the movements toward an enlightened paternalism may never- 
theless have created conditions out of which democratic administration can 
grow—can grow more easily, at least, than it could have grown a generation 
or two ago. The consequences of action must be distinguished from the motives; 
but consequences bear on future motives as well as on further consequences, 
Admittedly, one conceivable result of recent developments in private adminis- 
tration is the development of a Higher Despotism. But another possible result, 
if certain tendencies and opportunities are ea te would be a New Dembe- 
racy. 

In any event, the mellowing of ee administration finike only & 
part of the explanation for the development of democratic theory in the private 
area. Much of the impetus toward democratic theory has come from persons 
whose motivation has been primarily religious or ethical, though they may use . 
another idiom in their expositions. Ordway Tead, who has pled at length for 
democracy in administration, has a clear and avowed religious interest; and 


2 Trusteeship is the key word in the recently published Human Relations in Modern 
Business: A Guide for Action Sponsored by American Business Leaders (New York, 1949). 
This small book is a good summary statement of recent “advanced” thought about indus» ` 
trial relations. 
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i iti is eE that Mary Parker Follett was as much theologian as social philoso- 
pher. 

In its attitude toward ere the history of the püblie aaen 
‘movement exhibits significant contrasts to the development of private ad- 
ministration. Back of the differing attitudes lay an important’ ideological 
fact and an important administrative fact. The ideological fact was that, 
though the Founding Fathers had no intent to establish a democracy in any 
full modern sense, the United States was nevertheless committed to democracy 
as a political ideal by the time of the formative period of self-conscious public . 
administration. True; those who were laying the foundations of the discipline 
of public administration in the post-Civil War. decades still spoke as much of 
“republican institutions” as they did of democratic ideals; but. the trend was 
clear. The result was that the early ‘‘public administrationists”— Woodrow 
- Wilson, Frank Goodnow and Charles Beard, to name but a few—accepted . 
democracy as the central meaning and principle of the American political 
system. The concern of such men was not, of course, with public administration 
in any narrow sense; on the contrary, they made the whole complex of political 
institutions their province. Yet, curiously, these early students laid the founda- 
tions for a pattern of thought aecording:to which democracy was for & genera- 
tion to bé à political principle external to the field of professional interest in 
public administration. In fact, the later students not. only came to see democ- 
` racy as external to their field of professional interest, but frequently regarded 
it as hostile to their central principle, efficiency.? They became ambivalent, 
. schizoid, seeking ardently to advance democracy by denying its relevance to 
the ETA process. -` ^ 

The reason for this strange ambivalence is to be found in what was ssried 
to abové as “an important administrative fact." This fact, which confronted 
publie &dministration in its formative years, was the extreme condition. of 
‘disorganization, haphazardness; amateurism, and dishonesty then characteristio 
of American administration. . 

Such a condition resulted from the forces visdh were shaping American his- 
tory in the nineteenth century, acting upon, 'and largely within, the original, 
eighteenth-century Constitution. The Founders had sought to create & govern- 
ment limited in its powers and divided and counterbalanced in its organs; 
and the forces of the nineteenth-century, while in some ways hostile to.the 
aristocratic sentiments of the Founders, in ‘other ways gave further impetus to 
principles that they had established. Thus frontier society and “Jacksonian 
democracy” in some aspects reversed, but in'others extended, the principles 
of 1787. For the most part Jacksonian democracy, while exhibiting an’ occa- 
sional tendency towards vigorous government and “majority tyranny,” found 
that divided. and dispersed government suited its temper. It therefore took 


* See, for example, Luther Gulick’s essay, “Science, Values and Public Administra- 
tion,” in L. Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), Papers on the Science of Adminisrolion (New 
York, ids pp. 191-195, esp. p. 192: 
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the. political philosophy of Jefferson and bent it to its own purposes, drawing 
political power downward and outward. The county court house, the inde- 
pendent school distriet, elected JuUggetups recall elections—such are the 
symbols and artifacts. 

The founders of public nition were reformers. They sought to eion 
a general condition of gross public dishonesty and inefficiency. If the basic 
philosophy of government—democracy—was not at fault for the flagrant 


bl 


evils of misgovernance, then the reason must be sought in the interpretation . 


and institutionalization of that philosophy. Accordingly, a long and damning 
indictment was drawn against "centrifugal" democracy; and there was evolved 
& new philosophy of the meaning of democracy for a society that was trading 
its rural base for an urban one and was entering into the new era of science 
. and technology. 

This new philosophy of democracy was, at least with respect to administra- 
tion,‘ centripetal. In every important aspect, it reversed the cOmmon nine- 
. D century belief that democracy is achieved by parcelling out the power 
and functions of government among the people. 

The cornerstone of this new philosophy was the tenet that administration is 
separable from, and should be separated from, politics—with politics considered 


both as the activities of political parties and as policy formulation. In 1887 ' 


Woodrow Wilson furnished a strong and prophetic statement of the new 
philosophy in an essay titled “The Study of Administration." “Self-govern- 
ment," he argued, ‘‘does not consist in having a hand in everything, any more 
than housekeeping consists necessarily in cooking dinner with one's own 
hands."5 He found democracy actually endangered by too widespread a distri- 
‘bution of power: “There is no danger in power, if only it be not irresponsible. 
If it be divided, dealt out in shares to many, it is obscured ; if it be obscured, 
it is made irresponsible.’’® 

Frank Goodnow’s Politics and Administration of 1900 lent force to the de- 


veloping administrative ideology of separation, isolation, and centralization;. 


though it was not in fact intended’ to demonstrate the strict dichotomy of 
politics and administration it has often been presumed to argue. Theories and 
devices borrowed from administrative experience abroad, from the military, 
and from business also gave impetus to an administrative ideology favoring 
rationalism, hierarchy, and professionalism. By the eve of the First World 
War the synthesis was complete; books and Journals confidently proclaimed the. 
new philosophy, and a revolutionary change had been effected in the meaning 
of conor for administration. 


-— 


5 The new philosophy was generally (Continues with regard to the political processes 
as well; hence American political science’s general admiration for the British Cone utiign, 
an admiration generously shared by the British writers. 

5 In Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 2, Pp. ae esp. p. 214 (June, 1887). 

5 Ibid., p. 218. 
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For the better part of a generation there was hardly a conspicuous dissent 
in the professional literature from the “dogmas of centralization,” the “canons 
of integration.” Truth having been achieved, attention was directed to its 
application by such means as charter revisions, reorganization studies, budget 
and personnel reforms. The means and measurements of efficiency, it was 
felt and strongly stated, were the same for all administration: democracy, if 
it were to survive, could not afford to ignore the lessons of centralization, 
hierarchy, and discipline. Put bluntly,.it was the maxim “Autocracy during 
hours is the price of democracy after hours.” 

The maxim expresses, of course, the working philosophy of American busi-. 
ness during the same period; indeed, it was from business more than any other 
source that public administration had taken its ideas. Neither business spokes- 
men nor administrative reformers evidenced the slightest doubt or insincerity 
about proclaiming their devotion to democracy while insisting with the same 
breath that democracy was mischievous and disruptive in the central human 
enterprises of getting people governed and wealth produced. 

Let us give this philosophy and its exponents their due. If our measurements - 
are empirical and comparative, ‘not imaginative and idealized, American 
business did not do badly even with respect to democracy. We would need 
temerity and ingratitude to argue that the “canons of integration” were a 
completely wrong response to a crying need for-changed institutions for a 
changing America, or that, put into effect, their results were chiefly evil. 

But what is an important, even crucial, fact remains. It is that both private 
and public administration were in an important and far-reaching sense false 
to the ideal of democracy. They were false by reason of their jnsistence that 
democracy, however good and desirable, is nevertheless something peripheral 
to administration. The comparative lack of moral élan in the western demo- 
cratic tradition in the crises of our own day is due to many factors. But surely 
some of the inertness, doubt, and confusion in this country is the inevitable 
result of our having long held the point of view that the ideal we professed 
had no relevance during half of man’s waking hours. 

Happily, various developments in recent years have cleared the ground and 
laid the foundation for major developments of democratic administrative 
theory, if we choose to push forward. First, there has been a complete break- 
down and rejection of the dogma, generally accepted less than a generation 
ago, that “politics” and “administration” are exclusive, or nearly exclusive, 
categories. This development is writ large in the pages of the first ten years of 
publication of the Public Administration Review. Second, there has been in- 
creasingly critical treatment, and even occasional rejection, of efficiency as 
‘the central concept of administration study. The rejection of efficiency, how- 
ever, is not nearly so clear and unequivocal as is that of the separation of 
politics and administration (to which, however, it is historically and logically 
related). In fact, Herbert Simon’s recent Administrative Behavior presents a 
closely reasoned defense of the notion of an abstract science of administration : 
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' centered on efficiency. The general trend, however, is clear; it is to deémphasize, 
to broaden and *socialize," even to reject, the concept of Ince. 

Finally, there is increasing criticism, modification, and abandonment of tlie 
“canons of integration” that were for over a generation the ready prescription 
for achieving simultaneously efficiency and democracy. True, the canons of 
integration are usually the rationale of most current administrative reforms, 
and, as such, there is probably still “historical” force and validity left in them. 
(Le. by analogy, centralization of power unde? the Tudors had to precede 
constitutionalization of that power under the Stuarts.) But again the trend 
seems clear and indisputable: its direction is away from the doctrines of cen- 
tralization, hierarchy, unity, and simplicity which were once accepted as 
axioms. By common consent Francis W. Coker’s essay of 1922, ‘‘Dogmas of 
Administrative Reform," is the. beginning of the. counterargument at the 

. theoretical and Sree cal level. Refutation and rejection of the dogmas of 
centralization, much of it the result of Coker’s influence, swelled in volume in 
the thirties, and reached a peak in the sardonic humor of Charles S. Hyneman’s 
essay on the "theology" of public administration. The argument against cen- 
trílization and concentration is not merely negative, a rebuttal-in-debata. 
It has’ been varied in tone, sometimes subtle and often constructive. Tke 
writings urging the case for decentralization in its various aspects are in point, 
though probably the case for decentralization has been argued as much in terms 
of superior efficiency as of more democracy.? 

In private administration the preparation for the reception. or develop- 
ment of democratic ideas has not been as thorough as in public administra- 
tion, but it is still significant in its scope and implications. Some of this prepara- 
tion results from the growth and increasing acceptance of labor unions, some 
from the shock and ferment of the Great Depression, some from the action af 

-religious ideas upon the business community. The most significant preparation 
has come, however, from the Scientific Management Movement and as & result 
l of the Hawthorne experiments. 

I hasten to explain this last remark lest it be misunderstood. The Scientific 
Management Movement was in some aspects highly undemocratic. One-of its 
key concepts, that of “revision of the responsibility upwards," could hardly be 

. more undemocratic. Yet, at the same time, the movement contained: ‘important 
democratic elements: The idea of the authority of function as against authority 
on any other grounds was placed at the center of the movement by Taylor 


7 Awerioan PoLrTICAL Sctmncze Ravixmw, Vol. 16, pp. 399-411 (Aug. 1922). 
5 “Administrative Reorganisation: An Adventure into Science and Theology," Journal 
of Politics, Vol. 1, pp. 62-75 (Feb., 1939); in a similar vein, see Earl Latham’s “Hierarchy _ 
_ and Hieratics: A Note on Bureaus,” Employment Forum, Vol. 2, pp. 1-6 (April, 1947). 
* Sometimes it is argued that they are both aspects of the same thing. See G. 8. C. 
Benson, “A Plea for Administrative Decentralization,” Public Administration Review, Vol. - 
7, pp. 170-78 (Summer, 1947), and C. R. White, “Local Participation in Social Security 
Administration,” ibid., Vol. b, pp. 141-47 (Spring, 1¢45). 
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himself, who never tired of praising functionalism in comparison with the 
“military” system of organization. The idea. of the authority of function is, 
in turn, not wholly and in all aspects democratic. But it can have many demo- . 
cratic meanings." Clearly it is-related to the “career open to the talents” 
of middle-class democracy, and certainly it is near the center of the ideology 
of several schools of socialist thought.. ; 

The impact of the Hawthorne experiments on pe administration would 
be hard tō exaggerate." On the one hand, there has been the growth of a much 
more subtle and sophisticated (and therefore potentially more vicious) paternal- 
ism. The hard fact is that in the view of Mayo and his school there are the . 
Managers and the Managed: so it is and so it must be. But on the other hand, 
the Mayoites are moved by humane sentiments and seek solutions for the ills 
of industrial society. They have spread a leaven, and, if the ferment is handled 
skillfully, it may be possible to distill democracy from it. The rediscovery of the 
whole—or, at least, more nearly -whole—human being in the relay-assembly 
room at Hawthorne was a significant-event in American intellectual history. 
(It is an eloquent commentary on our civilization that the Hawthorne “dis- 
coveries” had to be made in the fashion they were.and that they should have 
been regarded as revelations when announced.) Perhaps the paternalism of 
Mayoism is capable of.transmutation into fraternalism: Fraternity, the 
secularization of Christian love or charity, stood linked with liberty and 
equality at the beginnirig of the democratic era. No doubt some of the ills of 
democracy are due to the neglect of fraternity, with a resulting overemphasis 
on liberty or equality. 

DI: : ; 

To turn to a review of some of the writings that bear directly upon the devel- 
opment of democratic administrative theory, let us look first at public adminis- 
- tration.” In this field two writers probably go furthest in arguing the relativity 
of administrative means to political ends and demonstrate how far advanced, in 
some quarters at least, is thg a a | revolution in the eas of public _ 
administration. 


f 


10 The “democratising”’ potential of Rincon dien is demonstrated in M. A. Cook, 
“Notes on Goverhmental and Industrial Administration in a Democracy,” Soctety for the 
Advancement of Management Journal, Vol. 3, pp. 189-48 (July-Sept., 1938). 

11 Churchill’s famous tribute to the R.A.F. can be aptly paraphrased about the Haw- 
thorne girls. The amount of professional writing cantilevered in all directions from the 
Hawthorne experimenta is a remarkable phenomenon. 7 

" As T read Elton Mayo, Í have a persistent vision of a modern dairy farm, managed 
_ to perfection, each cow in its gleaming stanchion, contentedly munching vitaminised food, 
milking machines barely audible through the piped-in Vienna waltzes. 

3 I have made no distinction in this esady between “democracy” within an administra-. 
tive system and “democracy” with respect to an administrative system’s external rela- 
tions. Some of the persons cited below are primarily interested in one, some primarily 
interested in the other; but among them are individuals who are interested in both, and 
feel that the theory of democratic administration must be.concerned with both. — 
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One of these writers is David M. Levitan, who, in a series of essays, argued 
for the abandonment of the conventional distinction between politics and 
administration in order to-bring democracy into administration. In “The 
Neutrality of the Public Service” he presents a case for abandoning the 
notion of the neutrality of the democratic public servant with respect to 
broad social, economic, and political issues. Not that civil servants should take 
` part in party politics, or engage in narrow crusades: “The writer agrees thor- 
oughly that members of the civil service must abstain from political participa- 
tion and are bound to execute with loyalty and devotion the policies of whatever 
party is in power—to effect the majority will.” * But today there is a "distinct 
and urgent need for a change of emphasis" and “for a program of ideological 
education of government employees. . . . A civil servant in a democracy cannot 
properly diseharge his duties and responsibilities unless he has & firm appreci- 
ation of the meaning of democracy, of the dignity of the citizen, and of the 
concept of being a servant of the people.” Actually, policy is made at every 
level ‘of the administrative process, he argues, and all levels of personnel 
need planned and conscious awareness of democratic ideology to ensure that 
all decisions are made-in the interests of democracy. 

In a subsequent essay on “Political Ends and Administrative Means,” 
Levitan carried forward his argument, with even greater insisterice and empha- 
sis. In his eyes, 


The nature of the administrative procedural machinery is . . . as important as, if not more 
important than, the nature of the philosophical principles of government. Democratic 
.. government means democracy in administration, as well as in the original legislation. Tt is 
of supreme importance that the administrative machinery Eau for the execution of 
legislation be permeated with democratic spirit and ideology.. 


. He believes that students of administration are “myopic” in pidailine to see the 
inevitable connection between means and end, between “administrative 
techniques and social and political environment," and he finds the postulate 
that administrative organization and techniques are value-neutral to be the 
precise opposite of thé truth. 

. J. Donald Kingsley's writings are in a vein similar to ‘Levitan’ 8, rejecting 
. any separation of politics from administration, denying the objectivity of em- 
ciency and the possibility of a science of administration divorced from the 
ends served. To him, “A ‘science’ of means is a possible adventure only in a 
stable social environment in which the effective political elements accept a 
common ideology and adhere to a common scale B values!" And further: 


4 Public Administration Review, Vol. 2, pp. 317-23, esp. p. 318 (Autumn, 1942). 
5 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 
1$ Tbid., Vol. 3, pp. 353-59, esp. pp. 366-57 (Autumn, 1943). See also his “The Re- 
. sponsibility of Administrative Officials in a Demooratic Society," Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 61, pp. 562-98 (Dec., 1948). 

17 “Political Ends and Administrative Means: The Administrative Principles of Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson," Public Administration Review, Vol. b, pp. 87-9, esp. p. 88: (Winter, 
1945). 
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We have had, in the field of administration, too much synthetic philosophy disguised as 
science and not enough examination of the relation of administrative devices and tech- 
niques to major political objectives. We need, far more than we have done in the past, 
to recognize the relativity of means to ends and to escape from the sterile conception that 
administration is an end'in itself or that efficiency and economy are objectives superior to 
any others that may be sought. This can best be done by the acquisition of perspective 
and by the careful analysis of administrative devices and techniques in relation to the 
broad ends they are to serve.!? 


» 


What is not obvious from these brief excerpts, a point of some importance, 
is the philosophical base on which Kingsley rests these beliefs. This base is 
Marxian or quasi-Marxian. To a Marxian, governmental agencies reflect the 
outlook and pursue the interests of the dominant class in a society. To Kingsley, 
“public administration" is not science but merely another aspect of middle- 
class ideology, and he has documented this point of view at length in his 
study of the British civil service. However, one can agree with Kingsley as 
to the relativity of means to ends without committing himself to all the 
tenets of Marxism. Administrative devices are relative to the economic and 
- gocial composition and the ideological complexion of the societies in which 
they exist. Not only the development of democratic administrative theory, 
but the survival of democracy itself, depends upon recognition of this fact. 

Starting from quite different: philosophical grounds, and indeed writing to 
refute the “Marxist” element in James Burnham’s confident prediction of 
the coming Managerial Revolution, Horace 8. Fries also made a plea for the 
development of democratic administration. Fries is a disciple of John Dewey 
who conveys and extends Dewey’s belief in the congruency of scientific method 
with democratic values and procedures. The aim of science, Fries writes, 18 
not prediction, but control or ‘‘concrete transformations.” One escapes here 
from the rigidity of the Marxist notion of the inevitability of the historical 
process through the idea of esperiment: science is a self-correcting procedure 
that advances through experiment. What we need consequently, is experi- 
mental (not just observational) social science, carried on by participant- 
observers. l 

The proper methodology for social science is happily related to proper 
procedure for democracy: “The general aim in an experimental democracy 
would be the aim of less costly or more satisfying resolutions of conflicts of 
interest. As the self-corrective procedure moved along, the specific plans of 
hypotheses would be improved; and with their improvement would come 
greater scientific control.’’!* He continues: 


Political and legislative processes alone cannot guarantee democracy in a technological 
world. But this does not mean that it is impossible to move in the direction of an adminis- 


18 Tbid., p. 89. See also his Representative Bureaucracy: An Interpretation of the British 
, Civil Service (Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1944), especially the introductory and concluding 
chapters. . - P 

19 “Liberty and Science," Public Administration Review, Vol. 3 ,pp. 268-73, esp. p. 272 
(Summer, 1943). l 
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trative democracy which can make self-rule more meaningful than ever before. However, 
only as public administrators and managers come to see clearly this new alternative of 
participative self-management—that is, of an experimental, self-governing democracy— 
will the possibility be transformed into a growing and enriching actuality.?° 


Thus Fries’ destination, but not his starting point, is close to Kingsley's. 

Still other philosophie roads can lead to democratic administration. David 
Lilienthal’s philosophic outlook is in some aspects pragmatic, but perhaps the 
center of his deeply felt and eloquently expressed political philosophy is the 
idea of democracy itself. In his writings on the T.V.A., he has developed a 
theory of democratic administration which is probably. more’ widely kncwn 
than any other theory that might be so labelled. The key to the understanding 
, of Lilienthal’s outlook is that he accepts “big government” as desirable, or at 
least inevitable; but he rejects many of the ideas about governmental machinery 
—-chiefly the classical formulae of public administration—with which the ac- 
ceptance of big government has been historically associated. 

The question of the day to Lilienthal is: “How can a democracy enjoy. the 
advantages of a strong central government and escape the evils of remote, 
_top-heavy central administration?’’# He answers this question, using the idiom 
of professional public administration, with a thoroughgoing argument for 
decentralization: delegation of authority to the field, coordination among field - 
representatives, and so forth. But his argument goes beyond its idiom. With 
great emotional force he argues that decentralization is first and foremost for . 
democracy’s sake; and that to achieve democracy citizen groups of all kinds 
must be brought into the administrative process and given the opportunity to 
state their interests and to help make and execute CORSE affecting their 
lives. 

Postponing consideration of the serious objections which have been entered 
to Lilienthal’s ideas and the actual T.V.A. experience, let us note the work of 
two other authors whose writings have been both influential and distinctive. - 
These two writers are Ordway Tead and Mary Parker Follett. Neither of them. 
can be said to have written in either the “public administration” or "private 
administration” field, for.both wrote about administration generally. The 
ideas of both, however, have been most favorably received and most obviously 
influential in private administration.” : 

3? Thid., p. 273. Bee also his “Some Democratic Implications of Science in Scientific 
Management,” Advanced Management, Vol. 4, pp. 147-52 (Oct.-Deo., 1940); "On Mana- 
gerial Responsibility," Advanced Management, Vol. 8, pp. 45-48 (April-June, 1948); ‘“Sci- 
entific Mediation—Tool of Democracy,” Antioch Review, Vol. b, pp. 388—401 (Fall, 1945); 
and Social Planning (mimeo., n.p.,.n.d.). In following up this line, see also, of course, 


Deweéy's The Public and n ts Problems (Chicago, 1946) and the works of Fries! colleague, 
Max C. Otto. , 
ti Boe “The T.V.À.: An Experiment in the ‘Grass Roots’ Administration of Federal 
Functions,” an address delivered in 1939 and published in pamphlet form. The best-known , 
exposition of his ideas is, of course, T.V.A.—Democracy on the March ‘(New York, 1944). 
3 There are a considerable number of works urging, with more or less fervor and 
sophistication, the extension of democracy iù private administration. Practically without 
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. . After the name of Gidas Tead € & long list of works dealing obliquely 
| Or directly with democratic administration. 3 The ideas expressed in these | 
books are a peculiarly American amalgam of pragmatic philosophy, secularized ` 
Christianity, professional psychology, and a lingering “management” ideology ` 
—brought into a unity of sorts by the fervor of Tead’s personal crusade for 
democracy in administration. It is perhaps not possible to square some of the 
philosophic and psychological circles Tead thinks he has squared.* He has 
. labored mightily, however, on am urgent task, applying to his work a rich 
„practical experience as well as a breadth of ideas. | 
Tead came to maturity during a period and in a field Rut noted for its sensi- 
tivity to the probléms and ethics of democracy. His earliest work was in the 
fields of industrial psychology and scientific management; his first book, In- 
stincts in Industry, appeared in 1918, at & time when the phrase "the new art 
of managing men” was stil current. His development as a thinker must be - 
viewed sympathetically against the background of a generation that has seen 
the publication of hundreds of books titled, in effect, How to Get to the Top: 
Techniques for Use of an Ambitious Man in Climbing over His Fellows. By 1929, - 
the date of publication of his second book, Tead was hard at work trying to 
. reconcile the necessities of cooperative endeavor with democratic values. Al- 
ready in this book were the fervor characteristic of his work and its central 
postulate: “The democratic-idea is marching on because it is in Harmony with 
the major forces in humán nature.” 
Tead’s mature ideas on democracy in administration-can be best indicated. 
by concentrating on two of his later works, New ‘Adventures in Democracy and 
Democratic Administration. The central thesis of New Adventures is that "self- 
-government and good government . ....are two aspects of the same reality." 
This sentiment is hardly, original. What gives it significance is his insistence 
that within administration rea must be viewed as a positive, fighting 
philosophy and a8 a practical program... .”’* His i 18 s not æ narrow concern for 


exception the basic ideas i in such worka. T been drawn from Follett, Tead, or some 
writer associated with the Harvard School of Business Administration..The books of 
Charles P. McCormick, Muliiple Management (New York, 1938) and The Power of People 
(New York, 1949), may be cited in the area of business administration, though the titles 
suggest more relevance to the subject of this inquiry than is actually the case. The two 
. books of Harleigh B. Trecker, Group Process in Administration (New York, 1947) and 
Group Social Work: Principles and Practices (New York, 1949) are good examples, showing 
overtly the influence of Follett and Tead and: seeking to extend and apply their ideas. - 
* Among his books the following are perhaps most relevant to this inquiry: Human 
Nature and Management (New York, 1929); Creative Management (New York, 1935); The ` 
. Case for Democracy and Its M cane for Modern Life (New York; 1988); New Adventures 
in Democracy (New York, 19039); and Democratic Administration (New York, 1945). 
^ Again and again the reader comes upon a statement-which is at best a half-truth, a 
glossing over a problem not.really solved. Thus: “The essence of democratic leadership is 
the capacity to influence people to act in ways that they come to realise are good for 
them" (New Adventures, p. 137). 'T he “leaders” i in George Orwell's is follow pne such a 
prescription. - . 
5 New Adventures, p. 180. . > P S l ; A 
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economy and efficiency. Worker satisfaction, personality enrichment, per- 
sonnel partieipation, growth of shared ideas, such are the central concepts. In 
.& democratic society we must concern ourselves not only with getting things 
done but also with “getting them done under conditions where there is full con- 
cern for harmonious, productive and satisfactory personality growth. on the 
part of the people who are doing the work. ...”™* Administrative manage- 
ment in a democracy should mean “direction of an organization for the purpose 
. of carrying out its specified objectives in such a way that its policies, methods, 
and total operations realize this objective effectively and economically in per- 
formance and harmoniously and satisfactorily for the persons involved.’’?? To 
help achieve democratic administration, he proposes two working principles; 
the “principle of the representation of interests" and the “principle of co- 
ordination.’’?® Again there is not in these, stated as bare principles, any obvious 
originality: But in his interpretation ard application of them to specific areas 
of administration—public and private—there may fairly be said to be original- 
' ity. Certainly in Tead’s hands these phrases do not mean what they mean in 
the contexts where they are most frequently found. 

The essence and present terminus of Tead’s thought is indicated in the 
following passages from Democratic Administration: 
What we are thus in process of Achieving is a necessary, prudent, and ane sharing of 
power, of knowledge, and of respect. And irrespective of methods conventionally thought 
to be “democratic,” such as voting and the like, wherever sharing on all these fronts goes 
forward, where creative release of persons is taking place, where responsibility for achiev- 


ing these aims is being equally shared—there ts democracy. And the methods which eventu- 
ate to do all this successfully are democratic.?9 


He has, it seems to me, detoured from, rather than broken through, some of 
the central problems of a theory of democratic administration. But he seems 
also to have carried his theories to the periphery of his cultural milieu., 

Mary Parker Follett was, by all accounts, a remarkable weman.*? Certainly 
her best-known book, The New State: G-oup Organtzation the Solution of Popu- 
lar Government, is a remarkable work, both in the combination of intellectual in- 
fluences it exhibits and in the intensity of the presentation of its ideas. In 
essence, The New State is an ardent, almost shrill, plea for the reconstruction of 
‘democratic institutions and ideas, a reconstruction in-which philosophical 
idealism would be wedded to pluralism or furctionalism through the agency of 
the new social psychology. That idealism is a component of her thought could 
be deduced from nearly every page of this book, even if it had not been overtly 
. acknowledged; Miss Follett was influenced greatly by Thomas Hill Green and 
Bernard Bosanquet.® Curiously, however, she was also deeply impressed with 


* Ibid., p. 103. 17 Loc. cit. 
` $ These "principles" are stated and explained in New enon pp. 5-6. 
3 Democratic Administration, p. 01. 
*? Tt is recorded that she made a “deep impressicn" noe on Lord Haldane and Harold 
Laski—no mean feat. 
& The introduction to the Third Impression (New York, 1920—Ist ed. 1918), which 
- I have used, was written by Lord Haldane, who makes the statement that, had Hegel lived 
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the various discussions of pluralism then. in their highest vogue. From these 
two unlike ingredients, Miss Follett created a rather plausible synthesis. The. 
secret of her success in this undertaking lay in her use of what she called “the 
new psychology.” Picking what theories and findings suited her object from 
the burgeoning study of psychology, she was able to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
In effect she rewrote idealism in a twentieth-century, idiom. | 
“We must live democracy" is the keynote of The New State. Almost without 
exception, she condemns, political institutions historically associated with 
democracy as at best clumsy, mechanical contrivances, at worst frauds and 
delusions. Parties, federalism, referenda, natural rights, popular voting—these 
and many more are castigated severely. The essense of democracy lies not in 
these mechanival counterfeits, but in the development of common, shared 
purposes in organizations in which all participate. In her words: ' 
The essence of democracy is not in institutions, is not even in “brotherhood”; it is in that 
organizing of men which makes most sure, most perfect, the bringing forth of the common 
idea. Democracy has one task only—to free the creative spirit of man. This is done through 
group organisation. We are sometimes told that democracy is an attitude and must grow 
in the hearts of men. But this is not enough. Democracy is a method, a scientific technique 
of evolving the will of the people. For this reason the study of group psychology is a neces- 


sary preliminary to the study of democracy. Neither party bosses nor unscrupulous capital- 
ists are our undoing, but our own lack of knowing how to do things together.” 


As firmly and carefully as she is able to do so, Miss Follett proceeds to create 
the New State according to a plan in which the individual is, not lost, but found 
and enlarged through identity with a complex but ascending hierarchy of 
groups, ending in a world-group. In each he makes his individuality meaningful 
by contributing to decisions and actions which are what they are only by virtue 
of his contribution, but yet are different from the sum of the individual con- 
tributions: “Democracy is not a sum in addition .. . it is a genuine union of 
true individuals.’’* 

The nature of The New State has béen indicated because, while it does not 
deal with administration as such, it is the necessary background to the under- 
standing of Miss Follett’s later writings on administration. These products of 
her later years, which appeared here and there as essays, have been brought 
together by H. C. Metcalf and Lyndall Urwick and published under the title 
Dynamic Administration. Most of the essays deal with private—chiefly 
business—administration; and as noted above, her influence has been chiefly 
upon private administration. Having turned her attention increasingly to 
business administration, Miss Follett became increasingly interested in, and 
influenced by, the Scientific Management Movement. Two concepts of this 
movement she found especially congenial: one, the emphasis upon functionalism 


in Boston in 1920, “he would probably ... have said something not very different from 
what Miss Follett says." 

2 Ibid., pp. 159-60. a Jbid., p. 5. 

+4 Subtitled The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Folleit (London, 1942). Her Creative 
Experience of 1924 is an extension of some aspects of The New State. 
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and the authority of function, the othe-, the idea of avoiding or settling con- 
troversy by a thorough and objective finding of the "facts." These two con- 
cepts were logical complements, almost the necessary fulfillment, of her genera! 
. philosophy, and she embraced them ardently. 

While the word democracy does not fall from Miss Follett’s pen nearly so 
often in these later essays, I think it is clear that—granting that her original 
use of the term was not a fraudulent misappropriation®—she is hardly less 
concerned with democracy. Her central zoncern is that every resource of every 
human being find its fulfillment. This concern, to be sure, is an old one. But 
the effect of the application of her ideas in administrative theory is to in- 
troduce horizontal lines and circular processes into an area previously domi- 
nated by vertical lines and linear processes. There is gréat—pérhaps too great— 
emphasis upon avoidance and resolution of conflict? and much talk about. 
"Integrative unity," “decentralized responsibility," “leadership of icum idi 
and “‘power with not power over." : 

Miss Follett’s knitting together of her own philosophy with the as poe 
of. Scientific Management deserves special emphasis. The logical antimony of 
the “authority of function” to authority qua authority was noted above. Here, 
in Miss Follett’s hands, “authority of function” comes to its own as a principle 
modifying the chA n o comad principle. The other idea, that of settling 
controversies by fact-finding, Miss Follett erects into a “law,” the “law of the ` 
situation.” Inherent in any situation giving rise to confusion and controversy 
there is, she believes, a “law’’; this law of the situation will become acknowl- 
edged and accepted if all of the interested parties approach the matter in tke 
proper spirit and with the use of appropriate fact-finding and fact-sharing 
techniques.?' -- 

Mary Parker Follett’s development took her, of course, out of the main 
currents of American political science. But the object of this essay is to em- 
phasize new and different lines.which thought about democracy and admin- 
istration has taken and might, perhaps, pursue further with profit. There is, to 
-be sure, a very considerable body of litzrature which, crossing and recrossing 
the old boundary line between politics and administration, seeks to deal with 
the adaptation of administration to the needs of democracy in the mid- 
twentieth century. Because this literature is more conventional than what I 
have discussed, it is-only noted and nct discussed here.*® But it is "conven- 


. 5 One of my friends stoutly asserts that The New State should have been labelled The 
Old. Medievalism. The idea-of "finding" one’s real self in group action had a prominent 
place in fascist ideology, and at best must be carefully handled to prevent its abuse. 

9 In their comment on “The Perspectives of Elton Mayo,” Restew of Economics, Vel. 
31, pp. 312-21 (Nov., 1949), Reinhard Bendix and Lloyd H. Fisher quite properly call 
Mayo to account for his almost pathological dislike of ‘‘conflict” in society: “Political 
conflicts do not necessarily cause a civilisation to decline; they may as readily be the 
necessary condition of a free society, and except upon the radical hypothesis that freedom 
and civilization are mutual enemies, the charge cannot be supported" (p. 315). 

7 There is a curious, Quakerish “sense of the meeting" in thia point of view. l 

3$ Neither am I discussing in this essay the body of writings on “economic” or "indus- 
trial” ‘democracy, frequently of socialistic oriantation. This omission is not solely due to 
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tional" only with raei to the point of view of this essay. In reality, as ob- 
_ served above, it stands on the present “working frontier" of public administra- 
-tion RR is characterized, by d RUE and wisdom. 8 

What are the prospects for a fuller and more fruitful development -of demo- 
cratic theory in administration? What obstacles stand in the way of further 
substantial achievement and by what possible means may ‘these be overcome? 

One major obstacle in the way of further development of democratic theory 
is the idea that efficiency is a value-neutral concept or, still worse, that it is 
antithetical to democracy. To hold that we should take efficiency as the central 
concept of our "science" but that we nevertheless must tolerate a. certain 
amount of democracy because we “believe” in it, is to poison the taproot of . 
American society. To.maintain that efficiency is valuscheutral and to propose 
at the same time that it be used as.the central concept in a “science” of ad- 
ministration is to commit one’s self to nihilism, 80 long as the preeeeipuun is 

actually followed.“ 

The deeline of “orthodoxy” in public adito d is far nei. and 
: makes possible, ‘if not’ inevitable, development of the theory of democratic 
administration. Efficiency i is, however, a tenet of orthodoxy that has refused to 
decline. No oe now believes in any strict separation of politics and administra- 
tion; but in the proposition: that there are ''value- decisions" and “factual 
decisions” and that the latter can be made in terms of efficiency, a logical 


limitations of space; partly it results from a judgment on the validity of their “administra- 
tive" ideas. Whatever the ethical validity of "socialism" or “economic democracy,” the . 
part of such writings dealing with administrative arrangements for achieving the Ideal is 
80 loose-textured and nafve that it is difficult to take the proffered theory seriously. ` 

‘t I refer to such qualities in the literature as the following: the imaginative probing of 
The Frontiers of Public Administration (Chicago, 1936), as well as other writings of its 
three distinguished contributors, J. M. Gaus, L. D. White and M. E. Dimock; Charles E.” 
Merriam’ s scattered but frequently penetrating treatments of ithe subject, concentrated 
most in The New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York, 1939), Public and Private’ 
' Government (New Haven, 1944), and Systematic Politics (Chicago, 1945); Paul Appleby’s 
refined and urbane worldly wisdom, in such works as “Foward Better Public Administra- 
tion,” Publié Administration Review, Vol. 7, pp.'93—9 (Spring, 1947), and Policy and. Ad- 
ministration (University, Ala., 1949); C. 8. Hyneman's search for a golden mean in 
Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York, 1950); A. C. Millspaugh’s peculiar combination 
of traditionalism and insight, in such works as Democracy, Efficiency, Stability: An Ap- 
pratsal of American Government (Washington, 1942) and Towards Eficient Democracy 
(Washington, 1949). This list is indefinitely expansible. Perhaps I should add the names of 
Frits Morstein Marx, Herman Finer, and C. J. Friedrich, who have written with particular 
reference to the problem of administrative “responsibility.” ' 

** In this contention, the present “weight of authority’ ‘is against me. But I believe 
that there is no realm of “factual decisions" from which values are excluded. To decide is 
to choose between alternatives; tó choose between alternatives is to introduce values. 
' Herbert. Simon: has patently made outstanding contributions to administrative study. 
These contributions have-been made, aa! when he ne worked free of the methodol- 
ogy he has asserted. —s_ . 
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duo of reality. KE stituted . for the previous institutional one. In this view, | 
ihe fact that in. ‘detiual administration factual and valuational decisions are 


fused together in One operation is held not to affect the validity of the logtcal 
distinction; for is: ing the method of science precisely to abstract from so-called 
reality? 

How can this rübdblosk i in the way of democratic administration be removed? 
Not, certainly, by trying to remove “efficiency” from our vocabulary; the con- 
cept is a key one in our culture and cannot be dealt with so radically. To try to 
eliminate it outright as a “goal” or measure of administration is to waste time 
in fruitless argument. The way forward lies rather in an increasingly subtle and ` 
critical use of the term, in an ever-greater awareness of the value-context in 
which it is used. Its present usefulness as a crude tool to measure ratio and 
proportion must be recognized; but, in turn, the value-content of the things 
between which it measures ratio and proportion must be recognized. Inereas- 
ingly we must ask ourselves not merely, ‘“What is the efficiency of our means for 
our ends?” but, in addition, “What are the implications of our ends for our 
use of means—and hence for our measurement of efficiency?" We need a funda- 
mental reéxamination of the ends-means complex, in which it is recognized that 
the choice and use of means has implications for the ends. So treated, we may 
confidently expect that the concept of efficiency will be all but refined ous of 
existence by the end of the twentieth century, in the same manner as was the 
concept of utility in the nineteenth. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to the development of theory of domom 
administration lies not in an over-emphasis on efficiency but in the force of a 
body of “authoritarian” ideas about human organization. Some attention will 
accordingly be given to certain of the more important authoritarian ideas, to 


_the nature of their challenge, and then, finally, to a possible technique by which 


they can in turn be challenged. 

Some of these authoritarian ideas would dida those which are incorporated 
in the traditions òf public.and private administration. In the business sector of 
private administration, this authoritarianism is based upon historically re- 
ceived and legally protected “rights of property,” though buttressed by many 
other sources, including Scientific Management and Mayoism.!! In public 
ERI ork authoritarianism is based historically on general political 
theories, particularly the complex of ideas clustered about sovereignty. Here 
there has also been a heavy borrowing from the authoritarian ideas of business ' 
administration. The general nature of the problems such D ideas 
pose has already been reviewed. 

But there is an area of perhaps greater challenge to a urine valid 
theory of administration. This is the area o? what may be called “sociological 
theory." In recent years some of the most valuable writing on administration 
has been done by those whose formal commitment is not to political science but 

a How firmly grounded this withortaviadinn still is, is indicated by an article by 


Robert Tannenbaum, titled “The Manager Concept: A Rational Synthesis,” in J ournal of 
adil of the ARSY of Monge Vol. 22, pp. 224-41 (Oct., 1949). 
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to goddess = Reinhard Bendix, Philip Satis, and Robert K. 
Merton. These writers, it is hurriedly added, have ar ‘ardent attachment to 
democracy. But at the center of the sociological treatment of organization and 
administration there is an emphasis upon the themes of. &uthority, control, 


hierarchy, discipline, and so forth, which seem to be inherent in all human. | 


groupings, and which have been emphasized in the classical works in sociology. 

Now, to be sure, the beginning and the end of wisdom in the development of 
democratic theory may lie in the recognition of inevitable limitations of the 
human material. We also must recognize thatin this world we can not dispense 
with authority and discipline. But over a very wide area of human affairs the 
history we experience 18 the result of the ideals we pursue. “Things,” in other 
words, are not just true or false of human organization; what happens is sig- 
nificantly “trueable” or 'false&ble." A viable democratic theory of admin- 
istration, one not superficial and shallowly optimistic, must neither avoid the 
literature of sociology nor be overwhelmed and depressed by what seem to be 
its findings—findings which, after all, are far from being firm scientific gen- 

eralizations. 

An example of the challenge presented by contemporary sociological theory, 
and an illustration of how the challenge may help in the erecting of a sounder 
democratic theory, are provided by Philip Selznick's study of the T.V.A. and 
his criticism of the T.V.A.’s "grass-roots" democracy. His thesis is that what 
was represented by Lilienthal as democracy, the enlisting of the support and 
cooperation of local interests and organizations, is more realistically described ' 
in other terms. In reality, he argues, the T.V.A. leadership, consciously or un- 
consciously, bargained with the local centers of political power for support of 
T.V.A.’s electrical power program. The price for this support was acceptance 
. on T.V.A.’s part of the entire remaining pattern of southern economics and 
race and class relations. The bringing of existing local organizations into the 
TVA: structure was merely the institutionalization of this power-bargain. 

On the evidence, the general validity of Selznick’s criticism seems clearly 
established. There is no sensible alternative but to réexamine critically Lilien- 
thal’s theories and the T.V.A. experience.-Probably some useful ideas can be 
salvaged. In any case, democratic theory of organization is obligated to 
Selznick for helping to determine valid from invalid theory. 

\ 


“See Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy and the Problem of Power," Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. 5, pp. 194—209 (Summer, 1945), and “Bureaucracy: The Problem and 
Its Betting," American Sectological Review, Vol. 12, pp. 493-507 (Oct., 1947); Philip 
Selznick, “An Approach to a Theory of Bureaucracy,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
8, pp. 25-35 (Feb., 1948), and 7.V.A. and ihe Grass Roots (Berkeley, 1949); R. K. Merton, 
‘Bureaucratic Structure and Personality," Social Forces, Vol. 18, pp. 561-68 (May, 1940), 
and “Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy,” Social Forces, Vol. 28, pp. 405-15 
(May, 1945). 

u Cf, R. G. Tugwell and E, C. Banfield, “Grass Roots Domos Wath or Reality?” 
‘Public Administration Review, Vol. 10, pp. 47-55 (Winter, 1950). In my opinion we need 
similar critical studies of all of the experiments in administration which have been repre- 
sented as “democracy in administration.” Certainly some of these seem but pious cloaks 
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Some of the contemporary writings on theory of organization owe a large 
and obvious debt to Max Weber and Roberto Michels. The work of these two 
men, widely respected and highly influential, cannot be passed over even in an 
essay of this scope. The writing of Weber most immediately in point is the 
essay, of impressive scholarship, translated under the title *Bureaucracy."4^ In 
Weber’s hands “bureaucracy” is not a term of reproach, but a type of human 
organization: & type characterized by rationality, hierarehy, division of labor 
and specialization of function, professionalism, and so forth. To him this type 
of organization is “technically superior," and he sees its general-predominance 
(in the private as well as the public area) as a characteristic of the modern age 
in the West. Weber’s attitude combines an admiration for the efficiency of 
bureaucracy with calm sadness that it should have triumphed (for its rational- 
ity, so far as it is successful, denies spontaneity and free-play-in human affairs). 
. Furthermore, in his analysis, bureaucracy, though in certain respects anti- 
" thetical to democracy, is in some ways the natural fruit of the growth of ' 
democracy i in modern times. These features of Weber’s theory present a sharp 
challenge to the advocate of democratic administrative theory. 

.. From the viewpoint of this inquiry, how can Weber be countered? It can be 
plausibly argued that, for all his erudition, Weber: was a child of his time in spite 
of himself and that he accepted without critieism some of the values of his 
undemocratic environment. Is bureaucracy technically “superior” sub specie 
aeternitatis or simply from the viewpoint of Max Weber writing in Imperial 
Germany? More, was not Weber perhaps a victim of the common foible of 
imagining one's own time and place the term‘nus of the creative process, in his 
picture of western civilization moving slowly and haltingly toward the type of 
organization typical of his own day? The theorist of democratic organization | 
must, in short, credit Weber for a good. picture of his and our own day, but he 
must refuse to believe this is the prettiest of all pictures; he must not simply 
look backward to see what types of societies have been but must look forward 
into a future of new and now-unknown types of societies. 

Roberto Michels presents a different sort of a problem, prima facte more 
difficult, but actually simpler. The thrust of his thesis, his “iron law," ecmes 
dangerously near the-heart of our hope. But the wound is not fatal, and, 
properly treated, heals quickly and cleanly. 

- According to Michels’ iron Jaw, there is in every organization, even those 
avowedly most democratic or MN an oligarchic, hierarchic, centripetal 
tendency: “Socialists may triumph, but socialism, never." Michels is vulnerable 
in the overstatement of his thesis and the subordination of all else tc its 
demonstration. Surely there are few instances in the history of scholarship of 
such intense effort to prove a single point. Indeed, such single-minded devotion 


for selfishness. Democracy is not forwarded by delegating to foxes all decisions about 
. chickens. For a review of some of the “democratic” experiments, see John D. Lewis, 
“Some New Forms of -Democratic Participation in American Government," in J. Bi 
Shannon (ed.), The Study of Comparative Government (New York, 1949). 

“ In From Maz Weber: Essays in Soctology, trans. and ed. H. H.. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (New York, 1946). 
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to the opposite nain of view “might, rati in as soning a case dine an ‘iron 
law of anarchy," a finding that no matter how rigid: & theory of autocracy an 
organization operates under, there is nevertheless an impressive (and ultimately 
successful) centrifugal, anti-hierarchie and disintegrative force at work. Demo- 
cratic theorists should, consequently, search for and use empirical data to 
counter any empirical data used to Ree the impossibility of democratic 
administration® | - 

The name of Karl Marx should sis ‘be mentioned, because of the consider- 
able _ vogue of Marxist ideas in twentieth-centuty ° ‘social science. The total 
meaning of Marxism for this inquiry is, however, extrémely difficult-to assess. 
This difficulty exists, in part, because Marxism is- ambivalent—or confused— 
with respect to. administration. It combines a nineteenth-century revolutionary 
hatred of authority and “bureaucracy” ' and naive faith that after the victory of 
the proletariat things would not need to be managed but would run. them- 
selves with a twentieth-century theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The difficulty is aggravated because identical aspects of Marxism are the basis 
for contrary conclusions, depending upon the person and his object. : 

One use of Marxist ideas, of considerable interest from the viewpoint of this 
essay, is found in James Burnham’s The Managerial Revolution, which created 

a considerable stir when published in 1941 and‘ which still receives many 
heated references. The thesis of the book is that the Marxians are right in fore- 
casting the inevitable decline and fall of capitalist, middle-class society, but 
wrong in presuming that the triumph of the proletariat will follow. Instead, a 
" new ruling class, the Managers, those having command of science and tech- 
- nology. and now actually in control of modern, large-scale organization will 
emerge; indeed, this class is in fact now emerging and generally in control.. Such 
an argument obviously produced a wealth of criticism; and many of Burn- 
ham’s historical predictions, delivered in grand Olympian. style, were quickly 
made ludicrous by the actual march of history. 

Yet one ‘aspect: of Burnham’s thesis cannot be lightly dismissed and deserves 
the most serious attention of the democratic theorist. It is the idea that control 
of modern technology introduces important new elements into contemporary 
superordinate-subordinate relationships. (This idea i is not a Marxian one. In- 
deed it is counter-Marxian to the extent that it holds that power is based upon 
something other than “ownership” of property.) This is the theme developed 
with such horrific impact in George Orwell’s 1 984: Managerial Society tech- 
nically perfect though morally depraved—tyranny unlimited and forever. But 
the means of tyranny which modern technology supplies present not merely & 
threat to democratic administrative theory, but alee an opportunity. Since it is 


& Some hints as to os. a theory of janice PEE E may be buttressed by 
empirical, even experimental, data may be found in Robert Tannenbaum and Fred 
- Massarik, “Participation by Subordinates in the Managerial Decision-Making Process,” _- 
reprinted from the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science as Reprint No. 
14 of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles. Though 
the authors were concerned only with “participation as a MANORS device,” some of their 
suggestions may be used for other purposes. 
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clear that the traditional institutions of democracy are inadequate for the task, 
protection to society against misuses of instruments by which it lives must 
come through the development of new institutions and ideas. 

But the central challenge presented by Marxism itself in a non-Marxist 
society is whether any theory of democratic administration can abolish or 
seriously mitigate the control of some human beings over others in a society in 
which the means of production are privately owned. This is a challenge which 
will be hard to meet, precisely because in a society in which private ownership 
is the rule there is indeed a great deal of control of some human beings by 
others; and no elaborations or inventions of democratic theory are likely to 
change this situation quickly. Pending elaborations and inventions in the realm 
of ideas and such hoped-for institutional changes as will give the lie to the 
charge, the democratic theorist must perhaps make shift with the refutation of. 
one brand of authoritarianism by others. In Michels and Pareto, to name but 
two, he will find plenty of argument that control of some human beings by 
others is not done away with by the simple expedient of abolishing private 
property. He will also find a wealth of empirical data available to demonstrate 
the argument. 

The central problem of democratic administrative theory, as of all demc- 
cratic political theory, is how to reconcile the desire for democracy (freedom is 
too narrow a concept) with the demands of authority. What may be some sig- 
nificant germinal ideas as to how this-reconciliation may be successfully realized 
are to be found in certain of the unpublished writings of Mr. William Brown- 
rigg. Brownrigg is a management consultant who has applied himself diligently 
to the task of trying to find a more adequate conceptual framework for the 
study and practice of administration. His professed aim has not been democ- 
racy, but understanding and efficiency. But perhaps his conceptual framework 
may at least provide clues to the better solution of the problem of democratic 
administration.  ^' 

In seeking the basic aspects of administration, Brownrigg concludes T have 
many others) that administration is but a species and that the inquiry, if it is to 

-come to grips with fundamentals, must be extended beyond the species. Most 
students pursuing such abstract analysis content themselves with ‘“organiza- 
tion" as a basic concept, but Brownrigg chooses to take as his central idea “the 
human enterprise process," of which administration or bureaucracy is in our 
day the characteristic form. Pursuing his analysis, Brownrigg concludes that 
all human enterprises have three aspects, namely, determination, administra- ` 
tion, and utilization: Each of these three is then analyzed into a number of 

Steps or processes which may characterize it in a complex human-enterprise. 
Brownrigg speaks of the three basic aspects as three chain links, each joined 
to the other, and sees the administrative process as more circular than linear. 
Indeed, in his conceptualization, administration takes on subtleties and di- 
mensions which cannot even be hinted at by such primitive devices as organiza- 

"tion charts. For large enterprises are really complexes of logically complete 
enterprises; and in the enterprise process itself, there is no such thing as a 
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simple dichotomy between managers and managed, but rather all participants 
are in varying degrees and in turn, determiners, administrators and utilizers. - 
. What is intriguing about this conceptualization is that, if it has essential 
validity, it makes possible a really substantial abandonment of the authority- 
submission, superordinate-subordinate thought patterns which tend to domi- 
nate our administrative theory. Certainly some of the tensions and troubles of 
our day result from the “cultural lag” between the demands and possibilities 
of large-scale organization and inherited, traditional ideas. l 

In rare moments of optimism, one permits himself the luxury of a dicun of a 
society of the future in which education“ and general culture are consonant 
with a working world in which all participate both as “leaders” and “followers” 
according to “rules of the game" known to all. Such a society would be post- 
bureaucratic. Bureaucracy in the Weberian sense would have been replaced 
by more democratic, more flexible, though more complex, forms of large-scale 
organization. Culture as a whole would be adapted to post-bureaucratic or- 
ganization, just as it was adapted to and supported bureaucratic organization 
in Weber's Germany. Authority would have a legitimate role in this society 
because authority is an aspect of all society. 

But the fundamental axiom of social mechanics in this future society would 
.be: The only thing which can legittmatize authority $n a democratic society ts 
democracy itself. As a matter of formal theory we now proceed on this basis in 
our public life, though the traditional institutionalization of the idea is in- 
creasingly obsolete in the twentieth century. In our private life we recognize 
it very inadequately, and in our economic activities hardly at all. And in the 
discrepancy between the general theory of life and the actual workaday facts 
is great cultural tension and personal tragedy, It is true that this post-bureau- 
cratic society would not pursue the utopian vision (or totalitarian nightmare) 
of complete absence of conflict. A considerable measure of conflict is perhaps 
not only necessary but socially desirable; the fabric of any democratic society 
must be woven to allow for the play of conflict without damage to the fabric 
itself. ; 


*5 Significantly, The New State carried an appendix titled “The Training for the New 
Democracy.” It is clear that a theory of democratic administration must deal eventually 
with education—education for participation in democratic administration. Indeed, the 
writings of the psychologists indicating that the “superordinate-subordinate complex” of 
an individual is rooted in family life suggest an even broader scope for emerat ad- 
ministrative theory. 

47 Of interest in this connection is qm work of Peter Drucker, who has written very 
perceptively about many aspects of the reconstruction of society to make it consonant 
with large-scale organisation, In The New Society; The Anatomy of Industrial Order (New 
York, 1950), Drucker properly states a central problem: how is the power of large-scale 
industrial organization to be legitimatised in a time in which property rights no longer in 
themselves legitimatise? His answer, however, for all its refinements, is the traditional one 
that a line must be drawn between a governmental area in which democracy is applicable 
„and an economic area in which it is not. The integrity of “management” must be pre- 

served, and, at most, employees may be permitted only a share in the De of em- 
ployee services. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION OF EMPIRICAL PX 
COLLECTIVISM 


CURRIN V. SHIELDS 
" University of California (Los Angeles) n 

About the American tradition of individualism much has been said and 
written—so much, indeed, that this country has come to be regarded as the 
-stronghold of individualism. That the ideal of the free individual has long per- 
vaded American thought cannot, of course, be dénied. Yet while it is true that’ | 
this tradition is clearly discernible throughout American political development, 
its role has been grossly..exaggerated. Along with individualism there has 
existed in America, from the earliest days of colonization, an equally strong 
and an equally significant collectivist tradition. The New Deal and its pre- - 
sumptive successor, the Fair Deal, regarded by so many as new and dangerous 
departures, actually are like their predecessors, the Square Deal and the New 
Freedom, the Granger and the Populist movements, merely episodes in the 
‘development of a‘ venerable American tradition of collectivism. 

Even though this collectivist tradition is a virile one, with-a long and un- 
interrupted history, interpreters of the American scene have for the most part 
. ignored it. This neglect. reveals less about the course of American political de- 
velopment than it does about the intellectual predilections of observers and 
scholars. Observers have generally tended to oversimplify American develop- 
‘ment, either by assuming that it is merely a minor offshoot of European, 
especially British, experience, hence unworthy of serious attention, or by as- 
suming that it 1s devoid of roots reaching back for several centuries. Both - 
' assumptions are unwarranted: American political development is much more 
than & mere variation upon & basie European theme, and it does have roota 
which extend through several centuries of unique American experiences. In par- 
ticular, many scholars have been encouraged to neglect American collectivism! . 
by their tendency to overstress differences of opinion at the expense of funda- 
mental political agreements shared widely within our culture. Preoccupied with 
fine points of disagreement, they have attended more to surface conflicts than 
to the underlying consensus of the American people.? ‘Fortunately, however, the 


1 It i is only recent poration that have practically igori it altogether; earlier ob- 
servers, like Alexis de Tocqueville, were not unaware of its existence. Writing in 1835 he 
remarks: “In no other country of the world has the principle of association been more suc- 
cessfully used or applied to a greater multitude of objects than in America. Besides the 
permanent associations which are established by law under the names of townships, cities, 
and counties, a vast number of others are formed and maintained by the agency of private 
individuals” (Democracy in America [New York, 1946], Vol. 1, p. 191). 
^ 2 In his refreshingly different study, The American Political Tradition and the Men Who 
Made Jt (New York, 1948), Richard Hofstadter. calls attention to “the tendency to place | 
political conflict in the foreground of history," at the expense of what he terms “shared 
convictions" within. did common climate of American opinion." See the Introduction, pp. 
vil ft. m 
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shorteightedness of anes and the — of scholars have yet to — 
the course of politieal developments: despite inadequate treatment, the col- 
lectivist tradition is one of the most significant features of our political heritage. 

The assertion" that both an individualist and a collectivist tradition have 
. persisted throughout our political history Appears anomalous. If it were not for 
the peculiar character of American collectivism, no doübt the anomaly would 
be as real as it is apparent. But the American colléctivist tradition evolved in 
` the process of devising practical solutions for immediate and concrete problems. 
Consgquently what is peculiar to American collectivism, reconciling it to the 
individualist tradition, is its pronounced empirical character.’ Y 

The empirical collectivist assumes the ‘distinctive position that collective 
action should be employed only when necessary to solve practical problems con- 
fronting the community. Holding that the community should undertake col- 
lective action when a problem comes within the purview of public concern, he 
likewise maintains that the type of collective action depends upon the specific 
character of the problem and the conditions for its solution—in short, upon the 
actual situation itself.. He further stipulates that public action taken to dispose 
of a problem should redound to the benefit of the entire community. Because 
his primary concern is with the general interest, rather than with any special 
interest within the community, he opposes the excessive. claims of all special 
groups, no matter what-their nature.‘ - 

Collective action is, according to the empirical collectivist, merely an ex- 
pedient which members of the community can employ to solve problems con- 
fronting them. Whatever-is necessary, but only what is necessary, is authorized. 
. by the-doctrine; and both the need for.action and the type of action appropriate 
are empirically determined: In other words, practical application of the doctrine 
is governed by what- can be termed “the rule.of economy”: the minimal action 
required to PEDON of, & proven nde no ) more—ehould be undertaken collec- 
tively. ; l 


Ü 


$ This tradition I shall therefore eall, following Francis W. Coker, “empirical collectiv- 
ism.” In his Recent Political Thought (New York, 1984), Professor Coker entitled the last 
chapter "Empirical Collectivism" (Ch. 20; pp. 545-559). In that chapter he treats of 
British as well as American thought, while this essay is, of course, confined the develop- 
ment of-an-American tradition of empirical collectivism, "o g$ 

* In thus setting the primacy of the public interest over any lesser interest, the empiri- 
cal collectivist reflects & strong community sense. He realizes that members of society are 
economically interdependent, just as they are socially, politically, culturally, and other- 
wise; he recognises this interdependency as a condition of life in the "Great Society,” to 
' which the people and their governments must accommodate their-actions if publie prob- 
lems are to be solved: Hence on.occasion the émpirical collectivist may advocate action | 
which advances the interests of some special group—-especially a large underprivileged 
group—of the population, on the grounds that the public interest can best be promoted 
in that way. (See Coker, p. 545.) His preoccupation with the welfare of the whole com- 
munity leads the empirical ‘collectivist i in many instances to take the point of view of the 
consumer. Though not all members of society- are workers or employers or businessmen or 
farmers, all’ members a are consumers, as they are citizens; thus the empirical collectivist is 
able to sa the public interes as it is reflected in ie welfare of citizens as consumers. 
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" Thus the doctrine of empirical collectivism implies an order of preferences 
to be observed in undertaking collective action. The.three principles specifying 
this order can be formulated as follows: (1) Collective action should be employed 
to solve only bona fide public problems. Where a choice is possible, individual 
action is preferable to publie action, whether governmental or non-govern- 
mental; and for solving personal problems individuals themselves are respon- 
. sible. But if a problem concerns the many members of the community, ‘it 
becomes a public problem, and then—but only then—collective action is 
warranted. (2) Collective action should be undertaken by the agent of the community 
best able to dispose of the problem. If action by a private organization can be 
. successfully employed, well and good, for non-governmental action is preferable 
to action by a government agency. But if private action is inadequate, then 
government action is in order. The polit:cal agent'of the community best able 
to dispose of the problem might be a local or state government, as well as the 
national government. Local action is preferable to state action, state action 
to national action. But whenever a problem is beyond the competence of the 
states, the national government should act; just as a political agent of the 
community should act whenever a prablem is beyond the competence of 
private organizations. (3) Collective action should involve minimal interference in 
the life of the community. Of course, the means best able to accomplish the end 
in view should be employed in' every instance. But of the various means avail- 
able, the empirical collectivist prefers voluntary to mandatory action, induce- 
ment to compulsion, restriction to prohibition. And if government action is 
required, he prefers public regulation cf private enterprise ' to government 
operation of publie enterprise. ~ 

A significant feature of the empirical aaiae s position is that no iye of 
collective action is proscribed, though he definitely prefers certain types of 
collective action to others. In every instance the type of action he elects to 
support is set by the imperatives of the practical situation. Hence the empirical 
collectivist never propounds a pat formula for collective action; he is wedded to 
no doctrinaire analysis of political history or human behavior; he is hobbled by 
no preconceptions about political problems or their solution. Instead, the 
‘empirical collectivist always prescribes specific and concrete collective action, 
invariably directed to an empirical problem situation.’ 

Because of its pronounced empirical character, the American collectivist 
tradition is in sharp contrast to the more familiar doctrinaire collectivism of 
European socialists, just as, it might be added, American individualism is in 
contrast to the doctrinaire individualism of European liberals. Those who take 
it for granted that collectivism developed, historically speaking, in reaction to: 
the free-wheeling individualism practiced by, those industrial capitalists who 


lived by the creed of laissez-faire, have necessarily failed to appreciate the | | 


distinctive character of American empirical collectivism. And those who take it 
for granted that the peculiar experiences of the American people have not left 
s Cf. Coker, p. 547: ‘No single or simple panacea is offered; and no sudden, sweeping, 


root-and-branch reconstruction of the present 2conomic order is advocated. Pee 
methods a are to be changed in an eclectic, piecemsal manner.” 
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their mark on our thought and practice, similarly have necessarily failed to 
notice striking features of the American collectivist tradition. Actually, the 
extent of the contrast between American and European collectivism can be 
understood, only if the differences in the experiences of European and American 
peoples are fully appreciated. 

In Europe it was the capitalist system of produton and derivano, 
wróught by tbe Industrial Revolution and buttressed by the “scientific” 
dogmas of the classical political economists, that so strongly stimulated, albeit 
indirectly and in reaction, the spread of doctrinaire collectivist theory. The 
rise of European socialism kept pace, shadow-like, with the growth of large- 
scale industrial enterprise; as capitalist development entered another phase, 
so did socialist doctrine undergo corresponding modification. 

_ But in America empirical collectivism was accepted long before our society 
underwent the fundamental transformation from a frontier-agrarian to an 
urban-industrial system of production and distribution. In fact, the empirical 
collectivist tradition developed not simply during the pre-industrial phase 
of our national history, but in direct response to American frontier experiences. 

Long ago Frederick Jackson Turner pointed out that the frontier profoundly 
influenced the course of American history, leaving a distinctive imprint on 
American thought and practice. One manifestation of the pervasive influence 
of the frontier—and a significant one—was the disposition of society to under- 
take collective action for public purposes. It is quite true that the American 
pioneer was a “rugged individualist,” but, as de Tocqueville well noted, Ameri- 
can individualism, unlike its European counterpart, has not precluded a strong 

-community sense.’ Life on the frontier made collective effort indispensable; and 
thougli “America does through informal association and understandings on the : 
part of the people many of the things which in the Old World are and can be 
done only by governmental interyention and compulsion,” the frontier Ameri- 
can did not hesitate to.carry the principle of log-rolling and house-raising, the 
custom of the husking-bee and apple-paring, the vigilantes committee and 
cattle raisers’ association, into politics.* Nor, it might be added, was he re- 
luctant to apply the Christian principle of the brotherhood of man in an effort 

. to make life on the frontier a more tolerable and felicitous human experience.?. 
Indeed, frontier settlements became veritable laboratories for developing and 


* Professor Turner’s essay was first published in 1893 under the title of “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History.” It is reprinted in the collection of essays en- 
titled The Frontier in American History (New York, 1947). 

7 In 1835 he wrote: “It was never assumed in the United States that the citizen of a 
free country has a right to do as he pleases; on the contrary, more social obligations were 
there imposed upon him than anywhere else. No idea was ever entertained of attacking the - 
principle or contesting the rights of society ...” (Democracy in America, Vol. 1, p. 71). 

5 See Turner, The Frontier in American History, pp. 343 ff. Perhaps it should be noted 
that in his thesis Professor Turner, though recognising frontier collectiviam, stressed the 
influence of the frontier in fostering an individualist tradition. I believe that he over- 
stressed the role of individualism, and underemphasised the role of collectivism, in 
American frontier experience. 

* In this connection see de Tocqueville, Vo]. 1, ‘Pp. 300-14; Vol. 2, pp. 20-28, 125-27, 
143-47. 
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testing forms and techniques of collective community effort. The result was - 
that, during the period prior to the industrialization and urbanization of : 
American life, the impetus behind the development. of a collectivist tradition in 
America came frdm the frontier experiences of small farmers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen who were colonizing this continent.and converting it from a vast 
wilderness into a prosperous and populous nation. 

It is because the tradition in America emerged during ‘the pre-industrial 
phase of our national history and under the influence of frontier experiences 
that empirical collectivism acquired a character fundamentally different from 
its doctrinaire European counterpart. Never was the creed of the Manchester. 
liberals, which came to be so widely and firmly accepted by nineteenth century 
British manufacturers and-merchants, and by their more literate champións in 
the press and Parliament, an E one among the settlers of the American 
"West. To the frontiersman doctrinaire liberalism was either unknown or re- 
garded, like other quaint European importations, as outlandish nonsense un- 
befitting & practical people. Even during the springtime of economic liberalism 
and industrial capitalism in America—in the decades of the Civil War—laissez- 
faire doctrines were not seriously entertained or debated except in academic 


— centers along the Atlantic seaboard (in the eyes of the Westerner, the "effete ` 


East," where a European intellectual orientation has chronically vitiated the 
issuance of native American ideas). For the American settler the notion-that 
“natural”? economic laws rule mankind in a fearsome grip could not but mark 
a shocking contradiction of his and his compatriots’ experience. For sound . 
reason he knew that “natural” men, by industry and courage, through col- 
lective as well as individual effort, could create a kind of world akin to the ~ 
world they wanted. Indeed, in the American dream there was no place for the 
dark pessimism of the “dismal science," or for the utopian optimism of its 
illegitimate offspring, “scientific socialism."  . 

Thus having proceeded from a base of special experience, the empirical 
collectivist rejects alike the contentions of the laissez-faire liberals and of their 
socialist critics. He repudiates all doctrinaire analyses and. programs as the 


" basis for political action, on the grounds that they are unrealistic: all rest on 


precarious intellectual foundations, erected by thinkers more concerned with ' 
a “science” of man than with the experiences of men. He well realizes that 
“capitalism” and “socialism” are vague words rather than concrete things, and 
that capitalism as the socialist thinks of it, or socialism as the capitalist thinks 
of it, has never existed and never will in the form in which doctrinairé writers 
discuss it. He appreciates that the American economy, as any economic sys- 
tem, is now and always has been a “mixed” one, with an amount of “capital- 
ism," an amount of “socialism,” and a large amount of something else for : 
which we have yet to invent a name to stir people's hopes and fears, 


10 Cf. Coker, p. 546. The extent of government intervention in economic affairs during 
the earlier periods of our history is sometimes overlooked. For an account of one sort of 
government intervention in-the pre-Constitution period, see R. B. Morris Government and 
Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), especially the introduction, entitled ‘‘The 
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From the outset collectiviam i in EM country has s adapted itself to conditions 
- peculiarly American. This adaptation: accounts for. two significant features of — 
empirical collectivism: ‘its. positions’ Tegardiog federal action and regarding. : 
private ownership of property.  . ` ? 

James Bryce many years ago sbesnvedle ‘He es would understand the | 
‘changes that-have ‘passed: over American'democracy will find far more in- 

, struction in a study of State Governments than of the Federal Constitution.” ` 
In spite of Lord Bryce’s admonition, those attending primarily to constitutional 
development and the policies. of the national government have taken in- 
sufficient notice of the extensive application of empirical collectivism by state 

‘and local governments. They have been inclined, indeed, not only to overlook 
the vigorous and widespredd collectiyist tradition in America, but also to 
‘misunderstand the American ‘attitudé towards government action. From the 
valid proposition that Americans -have traditionally, been. hostile to action 
by the federal government, they have unwarrantedly drawn the inference that 
Americans have traditionally been hostile to collective action undertaken by 
state and local governments. - 

In America it has been necessary, at least. since 1789, to accommodate eol- 
. lectivist thought and practice to our constitutional arrangements. Because the 
American tradition evolved within the context “of the federal system, in the 
early period of our history the doctrine of empirical collectivism was mainly— 
. though by no means entirely —invoked at a state and local rather than the 

, national level of government.. The Constitution reserved to the states ample. 
» powers to undertake various types of collective action, even though the powers 
delegated to the national government’ were expressly limited. Thus on occasion, 
even when collective action was desired: by. a large segment of the population, 
the federal system prevented the national government from acting. At least 
this was the-case until well into the nineteenth century, when exponents of 
national action finally overcame the coristitutional scruples of Presidents and 
Congressmen, as well as ofthe public itself, and the Supreme Court devised 
acceptable ways and means for manipulating the Gonstitution 80 poe it would 
harmonize with the fact of American nationhood. : 

Empirical collectivists have always conformed to prevailing Anean atti- 
tudes regarding federal action. While favoring action when taken by a state or 
local government, early empirical collectivists, including Jefferson and Jackson, 
not infrequently opposed; on constitutional grounds, similar action when taken 
by the national government. For them the question was never simply: should : 
the most guitable agency of government undertake collective action to solve 





Mercantilist Background of “American Labor Relations,” pp. 1-54; Ch. 1, Regulation of 
Wages Prior.to the Revolution,” pp. 55-90; and Ch. 2, “Regulation of Wages during the 
Revolution,” pp. 92-135. Joseph Dorfman's two-volume’ study, The Economic Mind in 
American. Civilization, 1608-1866 (New York, 1946), i is an historical account of the eco- - 
nomio ideas advanced to justify (or condemn) government intervention. . 
_ The American A UR first pubia in i 1888 (rev. ed., Poiadelobie, 1900), i 
p. 167. | : | 
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the — Always there was the second question : according to the Con-- 
stitution, should the national government, or state or local governments, under- 
take the action?” Today the position that collective action otherwise desirable 
should not, for reasons of constitutionality, be undertaken by the national 
government, may seem untenable. Yet during the early decades of our national . 
development it accorded well with American conditions and attitudes, as did 
the constitutional arrangement itself. The prevailing view that local or state 
action is always preferable to federal action was in line with the fact that in the 


N 
hy 


2 The way in which empirical collectivism was accommodated to the American consti- 
tutional system is revealed by efforts to obtain federal sponsorship of internal improve- 
ments during the first half of the nineteenth century. The Constitution expréssly granted 
to the federal government no power to undertake internal improvements. This does not 
mean that no action was attempted or taken by the federal government: the fight for 
internal improvements was under way in Congress when Jefferson was inaugurated, and. 
in some form or other it continued throughout the century. Jefferson and his “strict 
' constructionist” successors, though not always as strict in political practice as in constitu- 
tional theory, for the most part opposed congressional legislation for internal improve- 
ments. But what is ordinarily overlooked is that their opposition was always on constitu- 
tional grounds. From their point of view the question was not whether government should 
undertake collective action for the purpose in internal improvements, but rather whether 
federal or state governments should assume the responsibility. Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Jackson all vetoed congressional bills for internal improvements, yet they did not 
reject the doctrine that government should undertake collective action to solve public 
problems. Instead they held that either the Constitution should be amended to give 
— Congress the power to enact such legislation, or the states should undertake the responsi- 
bility. In his veto of the Maysville Road Bill in 1830, for example, Jackson maintained 
that improvement of the road was the duty of the State of Ohio rather than of the federal _ 
government. Jefferson and Madison both recommended, at one time or other, passage of a 
constitutional amendment authorizing Congress to appropriate money for internal im- 
provements. (See, for example, Madison’s veto message on the Bonus Bill of 1817.) ° 
Clearly their opposition to congressional legislation for internal improvements was not. 
founded on a belief that government should not undertake collective action for such public 
purposes, and their view was not exceptional. The popular sentiment of the time is re- 
flected in the so-called Preemption Act of 1841; Section 8 granted each state 500,000 acres 
of public land, proceeds from the sale of which were to be used by the states for internal 
improvements—‘“‘roads, railways, bridges, canals and improvement of watercourses, and 
drainage of swamps.” (The Act is reprinted in part in H. S. Commager [ed.], Documents of 
American History [3d ed., New York], 1946, pp. 201-92). Since in practice the constitu- 
tional barrier proved considerable, most government action taken for internal improve- 
ments came from the states, aside from certain undertakings during the administration of , 
John Quincy Adams, or exceptional undertakings during the administration of “strict : 
constructionist”? Presidents. It was New York State, after all, that built the Erie Canal; 
other states similarly built, either directly or by subsidizing construction with publie funds, 
waterways and railways and, of course, highways. (For a summary account, see J. D. 
Hicks, A Short History of Annah Democracy [Boston, 1943], pp. 220 ff.) By mid-century 
the federal government had assumed a major role; between 1850 and 1860, for example, 
Congress granted about twenty million acres of public lands as subsidies to encourage > 
construction of railroads, especially to the Pacific Coast (ibid., p. 826). In the 1860 - 
presidential campaign the platforms of all political parties endorsed the principle that the 
, federal government should promote the opening of the Far West by sponsoring railroad 
construction. (See K. Porter [ed.], National Party Platforms [New York, 1924], pp. 52-58.) 
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pre-industrial phase of our development most problems calling for collective 
action—aside from those expressly provided for in the Constitution—were 
local or state in scope. Of course, changing circumstances changed the view of 
empirical collectivists. The present-day empirical collectivist, in accord with 
American attitudes, still prefers local or state action to deal with local or state 
problems, but he is prepared to employ federal action to deal with national - 
problems. ` 

When undertaking collective action to solve a publie problem, a , whole aT- 
senal of means is available to an agent of the community for achieving. its 
purpose. If the agent is a government, it can not only encourage, compel, re- < 
strict, regulate, prohibit—it can also directly engage in the operation of public 
enterprises. For doctrinaire reasons European socialists have strongly favored 
government ownership and operation of the means of production as the tech- 
nique for achieving collectivist aims. The American empirical collectivist in 
contrast makes no fetish of public ownership as a corollary of collectivist doc- 
trine. This distinctive position of the empirical collectivist regarding public 
ownership is, like his position regarding federal action, in accord with pre- 
; dominant American attitudes, attitudes which can be understood only in terms 
of experiences peculiar to the American people. _ 

Never in this country has the ideal of private ownership of property been 
seriously challenged, let alone repudiated, within the collectivist-tradition, and 
generally private rather than public enterprise has been avowedly favored. The 
explanation of this tender regard for private property, which pervades American 
thought and practice, is not obscure. Indeed, more than a century ago de 
Tocqueville pointed it out: “As everyone has property of his own to defend, 
everyone recognizes the principle upon which he holds it.” Perhaps de Tocque- 
ville’s statement exaggerated the extent to which property-holding was dis- 
tributed in America even'in the 1830’s. But his explanation is essentially sound, 
for even today Americans who do not own property not only aspire to dos Naas 
it, but also believe that they have an opportunity to do so. 

. It is sometimes overlooked, however, that the American ideal of private 
ownership is of property widely distributed in-the small holdings of individuals. 
Between this ideal—which Americans have always been jealous to preserve— 
and large corporate property-holding, founded on absentee ownership, a dis- 
tinction must be, and always has been, drawn. The property of a large corpora- 
tion has never been treated on equal terms with the property of the small in- 
dividual owner. In fact, despite the inability of the Supreme Court to discern 
the difference between a "natural" person and a “fictitious” person, and despite 
the mystical doctrine that “juristic persons" are endowed by the Constitution 
with rights entitling them to ‘due process of law," the American people have 
generally displayed a marked antipathy towards wealth concentrated in large 
corporations. The wave of anti-chain store sentiment which swept the country 
during the 1930’s was simply another manifestation of the long-standing 


æ 


13 Sea Coker, p. 547. 4 Democracy in America, Vol. 1, p. 245. 
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 Ameriean hostility towards the “interests, " and was not at all unlike the’ 
' popular sentiment against the symbol of economic privilege in Jackson’s day, 
the “Bank,” or against the “trusts” at the turn of this century. l 

The American attitude towards private property rights is frequently mis- 
understood in other ways. Never has the right of private ownership been . 
espoused as an absolute right against government authority. Theodore Roose- _ 
velt, who was a conservative before he was a progressive, voiced an accepted | 
attitude when he said that "every man holds his property subject to the 
general right of the community to regulate its use to whatever degree the public: 

- welfare may require it.” Americans have never entertained the view that in- 
. dividual rights of private property take precedence over the collective right of 
-. the community to act in the public interest. 

The empirical collectivist, in accord -with American: attitudes regarding 
private property, ‘has stressed regulation of the use of private property instead . 
of demanding, on grounds of principle, public ownership. He realizes that, after 
all, it is the use, not the ownership, of property that contributes to or adversely i 
affects the public interest; and from experience he haa learned that ordinarily Ay 
the use of private property can be adequately regulated, with the result that - 

outright government ownership is unnecessary. This does not mean, however, 
‘that the empirical collectivist is opposed to. public ownership as à matter of 
principle. He has always entertained public ownership as a teal possibility; and - 
in those instances where government ownership is essential for efective use of ` 
‘property i in the public interest, he has heartily endorsed it! 
In view of the American tradition of empirical collectivism, it is ironical that . 


5 The New N ationalism (New York, 1910), pp. 23-24; also note pp. 241 ff. This idea is 
not of twentieth-century vintage. In the famous Charles River Bridge case (1887), Chief 
Justice Taney asserted: “While the rights of private property are sacredly guarded, we 
must'not forget, that the community also have rights, and that the heppineas and well- 
being of every citizen depend upon their_faithful preservation” (11 Peters 420). Cf. 
F. W.-Coker, “American Traditions Concerning Property," AMERICAN POLITICAL PUEANUE 
Rxvigw, Vol. 30, pp. 1-28 (Feb., 1936). - 

` 16 Indicative of this is the power of eminent domain, provided for in the United States 
Constitution (Amendment V) and in state constitutions. Indeed, as Professor Coker has 
observed: “Private property is itself a highly collectivistic institution, depending for its 
existence upon very substantial restraints, rigorously applied by the organized force of the ` 
community, upon individual freedom” (Recent Political Thought, p. 559). 

17 The millions of dollars invested in public forests, parks, highways, and institutions: 
testify that the American ideal of private ownership of property does not preclude public ` 
ownership when Americans deem that policy advisable. The postal system is an obvious | 
example of public ownership and operation. When the Republic was formed, one need was 

: for.a system of mail communication which would be both reliable and i inexpensive. Private _ 

. enterprise had not responded during the days of the Confederation to such an unprofitable 
undertaking as providing postal service, and local and state governments were incómpe- 
tent to set up & national gystem. In the same year that the Constitution was adopted, the 
federal government established the United States Postal System; in 1789 Samuel Osgood 
was appointed the first Postmaster General (though under the Articles of Confederation . 
there had likewise been such an office). Since then the functions of the Post Office Depart- 

. ment have steadily expanded, as private and state agencies have failed to serve the needs 
of the American people for inéxpensive and reliable postal service. 
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today Great Britain is regarded bs B0 many as. the oie of “democratio 
socialism,” -while this country is still thought of as the last bastion of in- 
dividualism. In actuality, the pervasive influence of empirical collectivism in ^ 
American thought and practice is sharply underscored by the contrast in public 
policies adopted in the United States and Great Britain. Many programs 
long advocated by British collectivists but. only recently adopted as public 
policies have a venerable history of. whole-hearted acceptance in this country. 
An example is the provision for educational opportunity for all citizens at 
government expense. A problem confronting the political community in early 
“America was how.to cultivate a literate and enlightened citizenry. The problem 
was defined not in doctrinaire terms but as a practical question of public policy, 
and it was resolved. through collective action by the program of tax-supported 
schools.!? The progressive expansion of the public school system was such that 
-even in 1835 de Tocqueville saw fit to write: “In. no country of the world do 
citizens make such exertions for the commonweéal. I know of no people who 
have established schools so, numerous or effieacious." By 1850, almost a 
quarter of a century after passage of the Massachusetts High School Law, the 
principle of public, tax-supported education had become firmly established in 
America. The state universities which now flourish, especially in the new re- . 
gions of the United States, are further evidence of American acceptance of the 
principle that collective action should be employed to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities at government expense.?? 
^ In contrast, the old parish schools and the selective "public" schools long 
supplied the fortunate English children with their elementary education. Tax- 
supported : ‘schools in Britain are.a recent: ‘innovation, coming actually within 


15 The Constitution of the State of Indiana‘is illustrative; in 1816 it pone: “Knowl 
edge and learning, generally diffused throughout the community, being essential to the 
preservation of free government; it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to encourage, 

_ by all suitable méans, moral, intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement; and to 
. provide, by law, for & general and uniform system of Common Schools, wherein tuition 
shali be without charge, and equally open to all” (Art. ‘8, Sec. 1). Actually the history of 
free public education in America began with the earliest years of the Massachusetts Bay 
colonies when, for the purpose of frustrating the activities of ‘the old deluder Satan,” the 
Massachusetts School Law of 1642 imposed upon the towns the duty of providing all 
. children with an opportunity to learn to read and write; in 1647 the law was strengthened 
and became a model for other colonies to follow. More than a century later the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, the organic act for the territory around the Great Lakes, asserted that 
“schools and means of education shall forever be encouraged.” This was no empty procla- 
mation, for as their, constitutions were accepted.and they -were admitted to the Union, the. 
, new western states did provide for free publie education. See, for example, “Public In- 
struction: in Michigan,” "The United States M oe and Democratic Review, "Vol. 2, pp. 
870-81 (July; 1838). | 
^ B Democracy in America, Vol. 1, p. 91. In 1903 Professor Turner echoed de Tocqueville's 
remark: “By its system of publie schools, from the grades. to the graduate work of great- 
universities, the West has created a larger single body of intelligent plain people than can 
be found elsewhere in the world” (The Frontier in American History, pp. 206-07). . . 

1 By 1850 there were fifteen state universities, mostly in the West and South. The 
Morrill Act of 1862 granted thirteen million acres of public anda to states for the institu- 
tion aug ROHR of agricultural and mechanical colleges. _ 
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. the memory of people still living, in.the latter part of the nineteenth century; | 
and only in recent decades haa'free public education in Britain even approached 
in extent the American system. Even now private schools account for a.con- 
siderable portion of the students in elementary and secondary, and notably 
higher, schools, with the result that an adult education program—supported _ 
to a considerable extent by private funds—still thrives in England. 

The lag between the United States and Great Britain in adopting such col- 
lectivist programs as tax-supported schools can in part be explained by the 
half-century interval between the time democratic self-government became an 
‘American dogma and ceased to be.a British heresy. In America the theory and 
^ practice.of democracy emerged as a national phenomenon during the period be- 
. tween Jefferson and Jackson, when the Great Experiment so ridiculed by 

British statesmen took the definitive form that Alexis de Tocqueville reported 
in the 1830’s. As the suffrage was extended to larger and larger segments of the 
people, democratic government became accepted, at least among the great 
. mass of the population and their political leaders.” In 1835 de Tocqueville was 
sufficiently impressed with the vigor and extent of democratic sentiment to 
refer to the United States as “the most democratic of nations," where “the 
majority governs in the name of the people.” By mid-century the distinctive 
character of American political thought and practice was firmly set: democratic 
beliefs had been translated into democratic action. 

Those British reformers who agitated for equalization of opportunity (in- 
cluding educational opportunity) by means of collective public action were 
likewise democrats. But.their struggle was long and hard, and their success 
awaited national acceptance of the theory and practice of democracy. It was 
in the 1840’s that the Chartists’ petitions for such ‘‘treasonable’’ demands as 
manhood suffrage, a secret ballot, annual elections, and payment of members . 
were officially denied ,by Her Majesty’s Government, and that, in a state of . 
near-civil war, the Chartist movement was brutally crushed by use of troops at 
- the loss of a considerable number of British lives. The “country party"—a 
key feature of British democratic politics—developed in England only after the 
extension of the suffrage. The first British party caucus—the Birmingham 
caucus of Joseph Chamberlain—was held in the late 1860’s, more than a genera~ 
tion after the practice of nominating candidates by state and national party - 
conventions had become firmly established in’ America. And the vote was èx- 
tended to the great mass of British citizens not after the Great Reform of 1832 - 
but only after the Tory Democrat, Benjamin Disraeli, took the “Jeap-in.the 
dark" with the 1867 Reform Act. With this Act, passed over the strenuous 


uu i the first decade of thé henkis Maryland had'led the way by proclaiming uni- 
 versal manhood suffrage in its amended Constitütion; other states, notably the new 
western states (of the Mississippi Valley), followed in such course that by 1830 the '*demo- 
cratic franchise" had become the rule. See K. Porter, History of the Suffrage in the United. 


- States (Chicago, 1918). 


m Democracy in America, Vol. 1, pp. 178, 245. 


31 See M. Hovell, The Chartis Movement (2d ed., London, 1925), and "Chartism," E 


Ch. 13 in G. Wallas, The Life of Francis Place (8d ed. London, 1918), pp. 858-84. . 
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opposition of those very people who had benefited most from.the Great Reform, 


the English workingman for the first time was allowed to vote in a British 


; 


election. It was only after the recent war (in 1946) that property qualifications 
were &bolished in English local elections. À few years later (in 1948) the prin- 
ciple of “one man, one vote" was finally incorporated into British law; this 
reform ended the privilege of casting a double vote, a privilege enjoyed by those 
fortunate enough either to possess the requisite property qualifications outside 
the constituency in which they resided or to be among the favored few to hold a 
degree from one of the select British universities (which, taken together, an- 
nually grant fewer degrees than any one of several of America’s larger uni- 
versities), Even today the principle of equality, which has had a prominent 
and virtually unchallenged position in American political thought (despite 
certain Inconsistent practices) ever since the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed as a self-evident truth that “all men are created equal,” is gingerly 
espoused by all but the most “radical” British BiBLestuen, and still has for many 
British ears an alien ring. 

Though in America the collectivist tradition anticipated by more than a 
century ‘the rise of democracy, at least at the national level, it was the demo- 
cratic process of government which finally enabled empirical collectivism to be 
converted from thought to practice on such an extended scale that it could 
pervade all American public policy. This historical connection between Ameri- 
can democracy and empirical collectivism is, of course, not coincidental, for 
both bear the marks of frontier influence. As with empirical collectivism, the 
impetus behind the developmént of American democracy largely came, as- 
Professor Turner maintained, from the experiences of American pioneers.™ 


4 “The most important effect of the frontier has been the promotion of democracy." 
And: “The rise of democracy 4s an effective force in the nation came in with the Western 
preponderance under-Jackson and William Henry Harrison, and it meant the triumph of 
the frontier” (The Frontier in American History, pp. 30-31). In his The Age of Jackson 
(Boston, 1946), Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. apparently endeavors to take a position con- 
trary to Turner’s. Curiously, in his book he does not discuss Turner’s thesis nor in his - 
bibliography does he list any of Turner’s more important writings. Yet Schlesinger asserts: 
“The legend that Jacksonian democracy was the explosion of the frontier, lifting into 
government some violent men filled with rustic prejudices against big business, does not 
explain the facts, which were somewhat more complex. Jacksonian democracy was rather 
a second American phase of that enduring struggle between the business community and 
the rest of society which is the guarantee of freedom in a liberal capitalist state." Jack- 
sonian democracy, he contends, was basically a ‘revival of Jeffersonianism, but the 
Jeffersonian inheritance was strengthened by the infusion of fresh influences; notably the 
anti-monopolistic tradition, formulated primarily by Adam Smith... ; and the pro-labor 
tradition, formulated primarily by William Cobbett ...." Thus, Schlesinger concludes: 
“The basic Jacksonian ideas came naturally enough from the East." (See Ch. 24, ‘“Jack- 
sonian Democracy as an Intellectual Movement,” pp. 307-308.) The influence of Jefferson 
on the Jacksonian democrats and their opposition to “monopoly” have long been recog- 
nized, though in what sense anti-mercantilist thinking amounted to a “fresh” influence is 
far from clear; the Jeffersonians frequently refer to Adam Smith, the Jacksonians rarely 
do. What is original with Schlesinger is his contention that the ‘‘pro-labor” ideas of the 
East, rather than the pro-agrarian ideas of the West, influenced Jacksonian democracy. 
At no point, however, does he demonstrate either (1) that pro-labor ideas of the East 
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And those political movements that were inspired by frontier experiences re- 
flect most clearly’ American democratic. sentiment conjoined with empirical 
collectivist doctrine.* For example, the Populist movement, which swept the: 
western regions in the 1890's, mixed, in the People’s Party platform of 1892, . 
demands reflecting both democratic and collectivist convictions long popular 
on the frontier; the Australian ballot, initiative and referendum, and direct 
election of Senators were called for, along with government ownership and 

operation of railways, telephone, and telegraph systems, graduated income 
tax, and postal savings banks.* Fused democratic and collectivist convictions: 
Were summed up by Senator Robert M. LaFollette in 1912 in & statement that 
became a battle-cry of the Progressives in their struggle for “direct democracy": 
“The great problem of legislation before us is first for the people to resume 
control of their government, and then to protect themselves against those who 
are throttling competition by the aid of government." . 

Indeed, the significance of the American tradition of empirical cóllectivism 
cannot be appréciated unless the relation between American collectivism and 
democracy is clearly understood. Empirical colleetivism is not SMY con- 
sonant with democracy: it is an essential complement. 

The American Republic was founded on the doctrine that the sovereign 
people institute government to serve their common needs. This doctrine of 


influenced Jacksonian thought or practice, or (2) that pro-agrarian ideas of the West did 
not. As Josepli L. Blau, editor of a volume entitled Social Theories of Jacksonian Democ- 
racy; Representative Writings of the Period, 1885-1850 (New York, 1947), points out in a- 
` bibliographical note-(p. vi), Schlesinger errs in equating the Jacksonian “laboring class” 
with present-day industrial “wage workers.” (Incidentally, i in that collection of extracts 
from writings of twenty-six “Jacksonian democrats,” there is no reference to the English. | 
. journalist, Cobbett). In explaining the “more complex facts," Schlesinger confines himself 


' to isolated statements and actions of certain minor Massachusetts figures (mainly lawyers 


in the course of their professional duties) of dubious Jacksonian pedigree. (See Ch. 26, 
“Jacksonian Democracy and Industrialism,” pp. 334—49.) 

25 According to Turner, in the thought of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of America’s 
first tax-supported state university as well as thé^father of “agrarian democracy,” it was 
the frontier influence that was most significant. And it was Henry Clay of Kentucky who 
. advanced a ‘comprehensive; program for national development, his "American system," 
the two key points of which wére internal improvements and protective tariff. The newly- 
founded Republican Party selected Abe Lincoln of Illinois as its presidential candidate, 
and its 1860 platform called-for congressional appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provements and legislation to encourage construction of railways to the Pacific Ocean. It 


. was Lincoln's administration that enacted, in the space of three months, the. Homestead - 


Act, the Pacific Railway Act, and the Morrill Act. “The Greenback movement and the 
Granger movements,” saya Turner, ‘were appéals to government to prevent what the , 
pioneers thought to be i invasions of pioneer democracy” (The Frontier in American His- . 
tory, p. 276). The Grangers, “alarmed over the future of the free democratic ideal,” turned 
to legislation as the method of collective action; they were responsible for the many state 
laws providing for the regulatión of railroads to protect the public interest. 

** Porter, National Party Platforms, pp. 166-69. 

#7 From & speech delivered in Philadelphia, February 12, 1912, at the annual banquet 
of the Periodical Publishers’ Association; reprinted in LaFollette’s Autobiography: A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Political Experiences (8th ed., Madison, Wis., 1913); see pp. 790 ff. 
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popular sovereignty T a- point of P for subsequent democratie ` 
thinkers; and from it American democrats, instructed by their chief prophet, 
Thomas Jefferson, derived and articulated the central democratic doctrines of 
political equality and majority rule: (1) all citizens have an equal stake in 
public affairs and therefore should share equally political rights and duties, and 
(2) since all have an equal voice, the decision of the political whole should be 
. determined by-the vote of the majority. These doctrines, too, so gained the 
acceptance of the-American people that-many decades ago they became com- | 
mon denominators in our political heritage. From these doctrines principles 
have been derived which prescribe an institutional framework for conduct of 
the procéss by which political decisions are made. The history of the rise of 
democracy in America is mainly an account of how the principles implied by. 
these doctrines have been implemented i in law and practice. 

The democratic process is a method by which answers to guatta of publie . 
concern are arrived at collectively, in accord with democratie procedures. A 
question is projected into the public arena for disposition because individual 
or private group efforts have been found wanting, and the decision is a collec- 
tive resolution of the question as, determined by the majority. The inadequacy . 
of the democratic process in policy-making is that it specifies simply how a ` 
collective.decision is to be made, but does not help determine what that deci- ` 
sion should be; the answer to a policy question may depend entirely upon the 
improvisations of those participating in the decision-making process. | 

It is precisely in answering. policy~questions that empirical collectivism 
furnishes guidance. In fact, empirical collectivism i$ to public policy-making 
what democracy is to the political process itself: it implies-a procedure which,- 
when invoked, facilitates collective action. If a collective decision for a policy 
question is to be democratically arrived at, the question must be posed at a 
level of discourse where differences of opinion can be clearly drawn through 
discussion and successfully composed by vote. Policy questions cannot be 
decided democratically if discussion consists in controversy over "principles" 
which dictate goals that do not admit compromise. But policy questions can be 
decided democratically when they are discussed in empirical collectivist terms. 
Empirical ‘collectiviam does not concern a set of goals an ardent champion 
should strive to achieve, and it entails no final and inflexible program. However, 
it does serve to expedite and simplify the solution of policy questions dealt with 
within the democratic process by specifying a procedure to be observed in 
arriving at decisions regarding collective action. 

The empirical collectivist assumes-that collective action should be employed 
whenever necessary to solve public problems, but that the minimal action re- 
quired to dispose of the problem should be undertaken. In considering a policy | 
question, therefore, he concentrates his attention on the actual-situation in an 
effort to fathom the all-important character of the problem and the conditions — 
for its solution. His initial query is: is this a public problem? No a priori 
answer can be.given to this question; the answer turns on the situation itself. 
- If it is decided that- the problem is of public concern, then his next question is: 
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which agent of the community is best able to deal with this problem? Is a local - 
private agency, a county board, a national private organization (such as the: 
American Red Cross), a state buses: or a national agency best suited? Again 
he must examine the problem situation in order to arrive at an answer. His 
final query is: what sort of action is required to dispose of this problem? Each 

possibility he must canvass, and on the basis of past experiences and future 
‘expectations he must select that form of collective action which appears most 
appropriate. Questions such as these the empirical collectivist can feasibly 
discuss with his fellows. Their discussion can center on differences of opinion 
about actual situations, and these differences they can resolve by appeal to 
experience, by examining the evidence. Thus they can arrive at propitious 
decisions regarding collective action, and so can settle, in a democratic way, 
` policy questions. 

Of course, when policy questions are discussed i in terms of their erts no 
universal forma for collective action is possible. As the character of problems 
-or the conditions for their solution change, so will decisions about the type of 
collective action best able to resolve problems. And as our understanding of 
actual situations varies, 80 will our opinions about the type of action necessary. 
Consequently great debates may rage over policy questions, and the policy 
decisions adopted may vary widely from time to time and place to place. But 
as long as debates are over questions of policy rather than conflicts of prin- 
ciples, differences can be resolved through the democratic process. is least, 
differences among empirical collectivists can be' 80 resolved. 

Theodore Roosevelt once remarked: “Infinitely more important ice the 
questions that divide us from one another within our limits are the great and 
fundaniental questions upon which we stand alike, without regard to. party 
differences, simply as Ámericans."?3 It is in this sense that empirical collec- 
tivism is.a vitally significant tradition: it supplies an underlying agreement in 
, American thought. Never in our history has empirical collectivism been seri- . 
ously challenged, let alone repudiated; throughout our entire development, 
from the time town meetings regulated grazing on the village commons or 
drafted villagers for work on publie roads, down to the recent period when 
Congressional legislation has provided for military service and public housing, 
application of the doctrine is manifest. Yet no identifiable political movement . 
or creed has ever pre&mpted empirical collectivism as its own. The tradition is 
.80 strong and pervasive, the doctrine so widely accepted by American demo- 
cratic thinkers and leaders, that even those the most extreme on policy ques- 
tions, whether “radical” or "conservative," at least tacitly assume the validity . 
‘of empirical collectivism. In William James’s famous phrase, all “tough 
minded” Americans are empirical collectivists. Whether we examine ‘the 
political testaments of Theodore Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson, Herbert 
Hoover or Franklin D. Roosevelt, we find espoused the doctrine they all 
shared: collective action.should be employed when necessary and as necessary 
to solve practical problems confronting the polical community. l 


28 The New Nationalism, p. 145. 
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It is clear, for example, that. Theodore Roosevelt articulated the American 
doctrine of empirical collectivism rather fully in the collection of his speeches 
published in 1910 under the title The New Nationalism.*® But if we attend 

' strictly to doctrine, we find that the Democrat Woodrow Wilson shared with 
Roosevelt an acceptance of empirical collectivism. And so it was also with 
Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt.?° Thus, in speaking of unemploy- 
ment relief, Hoover asserted the empirical collectivist principle: “Under our 
system relief is the first obligation of the individual to his neighbors, then of 


1! “Our basic problem in the twentieth century," he declared, “is to see that the 
marvelously augmented powers of production bequeathed to us by the nineteenth century 
be made to administer to the needs of the many rather than be exploited for the profit of 
the few” (p. 126). In view of this problem, he held that “It is indispensably necessary, in 
order to preserve to the largest degree our system of individualism, that there should be 
effective and organized collective action’™ (p. 128). To solve the problem, he believed in 
"steadily using the power of government to secure economic democracy as well as political 
democracy” (pp. 239-40). For, he pointed out, “it has become entirely clear that we 
must have government supervision of the capitalization, not only of public service corpora-~ 
tions, Including, particularly, railways, but of all corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness" (p. 14). Like all American democrats, he assumed that “the object of government is 
the welfare of the people" (p. 81). “Now to preserve the general welfare, to see to it that 
the rights of the public are protected, and the liberty of the individual secured and en- 
couraged consistent with this welfare, and curbed when it becomes inconsistent there- 
with," he argued, “it is necessary to invoke the aid of government. There are points in 
which this government aid can best be rendered by the states; that is, where the exercise . 
of states’ rights helps to secure popular rights; and where this is true . . . I believe in 
states’ rights. But there are large classes of cases where only the authority of the national 
government will secure the rights of the people; and where this is the case, I &m & con- 
vinced and thoroughgoing believer in the rights of the national government" (p. 54). 

30 In a well-known little book published in 1922, Hoover defined the problem as he saw 
it: “To curb the forces in business which would destroy equality of opportunity and yet to 
maintain the initiative and creative faculties of our people are the twin objects we must 
attain" (American Individualism [Garden City, 1929], p. 54). Some years later he laid 
down the essentially collectivist principle that 'the nation must protect its people from 
catastrophes beyond their control.” “The economically successful,” he argued, “must 
carry the burdens of social improvement for the less fortunate by taxes or otherwise. Child 
labor, health, sweated labor, old age, and housing are but part of our social responsibilities” 
(Addresses upon the American Road, 1988-1988 [New York, 1938], p. 295. These remarks 
are from an address entitled Economic Security and the Present Situation," delivered at 
Chicago, December 16, 1937; for the full address, see pp. 287-09). Furthermore: “The 
growing recognition of publie responsibility in the advancement of general welfare requires 

‘new commitments of government” (The Challenge to Liberty [New York, 1034], p. 145). 
“We have developed State and Federal regulation of competition through anti-trust laws 
by which we compel competition. ... In the semi-monopolies, we have developed the 
regulation of rates, services, or profits in canals, turnpikes, railroads, ferries, electric power, - 
gas, water, telegraphs, telephones, radios, and others. We have regulated the businesses 
engaged in public trusts such as banks, insurance companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, and others. We have required purity and proper presentation of goods. We have 
established the protection of health, and conditions of labor of men, women, and children. 
We have insisted on fair competitive action, and acted in a score of other directions. Such 
regulation must be periodically revised but the. long history. of these advances demon- 

_ strates that Democracy can remain master in its own house" (ibid., pp. 158-59). 
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institutions, then of local committees, and then of State Governments. The 
moment the need exceeds the honest capacities of the local agencies, then they 


must have the support of the Federal Government as the final reservoir of . 
national strength."*! In strikingly parallel language, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


` referring to the care of disabled veterans, explained the same principle: “If the 
individual affected can afford to pay for his own treatment, he cannot call on 


any form of government aid. If he has not the wherewithal to take care of himn- | 


self, it is first of all the duty of his community to take care of him and next the 
duty-of his State. Only if under these cireumstances his own community aad 
.0wn State are unable, after reasonable effort, to take care of him, then, and 
only then, should the Federal Government offer him hospitalization and care. 

- Franklin D. Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover, or Theodore Roosevelt and 


Woodrow Wilson, may have differed as to the specific decision which they . 


_ thought should be.adopted as a publie policy, because they sometimes disagreed 
about the character of & problem or the conditions for its solution. But though 
‘their views of situations may haye diverged, never did they disagree about the 
empirical collectivist principles upon which a decision should rest. To parody 
Thomas Jefferson’s well-known remark, as Americans tey were all individual- 
ists and all collectivists—empirical solleetaviats: 


"We may conclude that all Americans of democratic conviction (and out- 


side the “lunatic fringe" there are few who profess contrary convictions); ro 
matter how widely they differ about the specific provisions of & proposed 


policy, need have no difficulty in agreeing that collective action should be em- ` 


ployed when necessary and as necessary to solve public problems. Sharing this 
underlying agreement, protagonists of programs can proceed, undistracted by 
doctrinaire charges or lamentations about ‘ ‘creeping socialism” or “rugged 
individualism,” to discuss public problems in those terms most conducive 
to satisfactory solution. When they discuss questions in concrete and practical 


- terms, they will be-drawing on a priceless tradition of empirical collectivism— . 


a tradition which has been developed and perpetuated by many generations of 


hardheaded Americans,-schooled in the living facts of SBORMGR. life in a demo- < 


cratic society. 


1 The Challenge to Liberty, p. 106. 
' R On Our Way (New York, 1934), p. 166. And, like Herbert Hoover and other empiri- 
eal collectivists, Franklin Roosevelt asserted: “lt is up to the government to maintain 


^e 


. its most saored trust, the. welfare of its citisons"; in the field of economic enterprise "such a- 


trust requires the regulation of such balance among productive processes as will tend to a 
stabilization of the structure of business. That such balance ought to be maintained by 


cooperation within business itself goes without saying. It i is my hope that interference af ` 


government to bring about such a stabilisation can be kept at &@ minimum, limiting itself 
perhaps to a wise dissemination of information” (Looking Forward [New York, 1983], 
p. 243). 
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In& mds of recent political thought in-the South, it is necessary to delimit 
the area called “The South." Howard Odum included fourteen states in his 
practical design for the “southern regions." The President's Committee which 

reported in 1938 on economic conditions in the South covered thirteen states.? 
The gouthern governors of fifteen states joined in the regional educational com- 
pact. The Manufacturers’ Record, published. in Baltimore as'the industrial 
organ of the South, reaches out to sixteen states.* V. O. Key limits his study, 
Southern Politics, to those eleven states which have consistently stayed with 
the national Democratic party.5 This author in the main refers to the eleven 
states which once seceded to form the Conféderacy; coincidentally, these: are 
the same eleven states that Key found to be “solid” in national politics. 

With professional predilection, Francis B. Simkins maintains that “History 
not geography made the Solid South.’’® The most noted historian of the South, 
. U. B. Phillips, holds that the central theme of southern history is racial security 
and white supremacy. The South is united in “a common resolve, indomitably 
maintained, that it shall be and remain a white man's country"? V. O. Key, 
as & politieal scientist observing present patterns of political behavior, comes 
to the same conclusion; it is the whites of the black belt which give to the 
South its dominant political tone.? But neither the historian nor the political 
scientist can quite explain the South, for the South is a myth, & dream,- a 
sentiment, a prejudice. 


I. PROFESSIONAL SOUTHERNERS 


The movie Gone With the Wind opened with these fine words: “There was _ 
a land of Cavaliers and cotton.” In his book, Below the Potomac, Virginius 
Dabney comments, “What could be more grotesque?” He is justly indignant 
at the phantasmagoria that has come to stand for the Southland—‘‘A Dixie 
swarming with goateed gentlemen in broad-brimmed black hats, whose con- 
versation consists chiefly of a reiterated ‘Suh, suh," and ‘By God, suh? and 


1 Southern Bicioné of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936). 

* National Emergency Council, Report on the Economic Conditions of the South (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1938). 

3 80th ‘Cong., 2nd sess., Senate, Giving the Consent of Congress to the Compact on 
- Regional Education Entered Into Between the Southern States at Tallahassee, Florida, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1948 (Washington, Government Printing Office, April 13, 1948). 

4 Manufacturers Record, Bept., 1940, p. 5. 

5 (New York, 1949), p. 10. 

‘ “The Everlasting South," Journal of Southern History, Vol. 18, p. 808 (1947). 

7 “The Contral Theme of Southern History," American Historical Review, Yon 94, p. 
.81 (1928-29). 

5 Op. cil., p. 5. 
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` who sit on their verandahs in the honeysuckle-laden air, inhausting mint juleps 
to the strains of Old Black Joe.’ 

But the Professional Southerner has been influential in interprete the 
South to the nation and to a certain extent has actually succeeded in making 
Southernérs look at themselves in the mirrors of distortion. He rises to the tune 
of Dixie and defiantly parades the Stars and Bars across the football stadiums. 
Ostentatiously carrying on what he always refers to as “the War between the 
States," he continues to breed distrust within the region and misunderstanding 
without. He resents all criticism of the South and, whenever Washington 
- proposes national regulation or federal aid, he calls on the Constitution to 
protect state rights. He makes a political fetish of chivalry, rushing to defend 
the honor of white women against racial rape, whenever civil liberties are in- 
voked. Because his grotesque performances and fatuous opinions make good 
reading in the newspapers or sound amusing over the radio, he has become the 
stereotyped Southerner, Senator Claghorn. - 

In terms of political behavior, the Professional Southerners were the Dixie- 
crats in 1948, who campaigned against admitting Negroes to “our homes, our 
theaters, and our swimming pools." They nominated Governor Thurmond 
of South Carolina for President and Governor Wright of Mississippi for Vice- 
President. That the Truman platform on Civil Rights had no such objectives 
as the Dixiecrats mendaciously declared it had, in no way detracted from the 
fervor of the crusade of the self-styled ''true white Jeffersonian Democrats." 
They carried only four states, where the proportion of Negroes was high in 
the population. And Key, in analyzing the election returns in these states, 
intimates that Alabama and Louisiana went Dixiecrat not so much because. 
of. any merits of their cause but because of slick political maneuvers which made . 
the Dixiecrat candidates the Democratic nominees in those states.}° | 

It would, of course, be gratifying to turn to the academic profession in the 
region, to the historians, the economists, and the political scientists, for the 
most intelligent approach to southern political theory. However, it would also 
be something of an affront to consider their works to be “southern” merely 
because they were born in the South or came to teach in the South. It would 
be patently absurd to-write of American chemists, southern physicists, New 
York zoologists. It is no less preposterous to sectionalize the social sciences. 
The contributions of such distinguished scholars as Woodrow Wilson, W. W. 
Willoughby, U. B. Phillips, William Dunning, and Francis Coker are universal, 
not provincial. An academic Southerner is an anomaly. 

Southern political thought can best be studied in the posuer writings, 
speeches, and ordinary talk of the people, which are frankly publicized as for 
and by Southerners. It is not, however, & single sentiment. Except in the curi- 
ous imaginings of the Professional Southerner, the Solid South simply does 
` not exist. Industrialists and agrarians, Bourbons and liberals, cotton planters 
and tenant farmers, mill owners and mine workers, conservatives and radicals, 


* Below the Potomac (New York, 1942), p. 3. 
1* Op. cii., pp. 929-844. 
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eas - dreamers, — and politicos —all these are Southerners, 
and among themselves they think quite differently. 


IH. THE NEW SOUTH 


"Probably i in no other region is the past so pervasive in the present as it is 
in the South. About the turn of the century, however, southern publicists 
were heralding the appearance of the New South, and it is with this New South 
that we arbitrarily date our definition of “recent.” In 1889 Henry Grady, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, at a banquet of the New England society, 
' spoke his famous piece: "There is a New South, not through protest against 
the Old, but because of new conditions, new adjustments, and if you please, 
new ideas and aspirations. ... This New South has sowed towns and cities in 
place of theories and put business above politics! 

Walter Hines Page may be taken as & pioneer representative of liberal politi- 
cal thinking in the New South. Born in North Carolina in 1855, he was ten- 
years-old when he saw General Sherman's soldiers pass his home, and he knew 
first-hand what scalawags, carpetbaggers, regulators, and the Ku Klux Klan 
meant to the South in reconstruction. But he took up the Grady theme, the 
New South. An early essay of his in the Atlantic Monthly prefigured “The 
Rebuilding of Old Common wealths," holding that the two great constructive 
forces in the New South would be, first, “industrial development which would 
finally work out the inherent democratic tendency of the people, if no other 
force were brought into play," and, second, the “new impulse in education 
which frankly recognizes the arrested development of the people and i ig taking 
hold of the problem of their natural growth. 

Walter Hines Page became a literary success in Boston and New York, as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly and publisher of World's Work, the Outlook and 
Everybody's Magazine. He also represented the United States at the Court of 
St. James during the difficult war years of the Wilson Administration. But 
he never worked harder nor more earnestly than he did in and for the South. 
He early fought the “Mummies” in North Carolina, but found it "an awfully 
discouraging business" because you can’t prove to a mummy that he is a 
mummy.” Jeering at the Three Ghosts—Confederate Dead, Religious Or- 
thodoxy, and Negro Domination—he called upon the South to bury its dead 
past and live a new life. u 

Page was most concerned for what he called “the forgotten man and the 
forgotten woman.” A Jeffersonian Democrat believing in equality of oppor- 
tunity and the right of every man for self-improvement, he had no tolerance 
for the wornout tradition of southern aristocracy. He was a practical man 
with none of the sectional sensitivity about asking help from outside. Capi- 


H Quoted in Raymond B. Nixon, Henry W. Grady (New York, 1943), p. 246. 

2 “The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 89, pp. 051-661 
(1902). 

3 Burton J. Hendrick, The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (London, 1928), 
Ch. 6, "North Carolina and the Mummies.” 

* Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (New York, 1922-25), Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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talizing on his journalistic preéminence, he publicized the needs of his native 
region and scoured the nation for the financial assistance and technical aid that ^ 
were necessary for the improvement of agriculture, public health, and eduza- 
tion in the South. His achievements as a writer and diplomat on the national 
and international scene are noteworthy, but he himself would prefer to be 
remembered by his work for social progress and democracy in the South. 

Page was tremendously concerned with the:emigration of southern youth 
and southern talent from the region, and it was a lifetime work with him to 
encourage vocational and professional education in southern schools so that . 
the young people would not have to go elsewhere for employment and success. 
Public education is still the key to southern liberalism. The current “compact 
for regional education," conceived by Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida in 
1948, is aimed at the same problem which so concerned Walter Hines Page in 
the first decade of the century. Page was not too proud to be willing to ask 
for and bring in northern money to finance his program. The southern gover- 
nors today are more self-reliant; they insist that, if the southern states will 
pool their resources and if each state will not attempt to offer every kind of 
graduate and professional training, the South can educate its young people 
‘in the region and keep them at home to contribute to the wealth and leadership 
of their own communities. 

Industrialization is also a continuing theme in the New South. Reporting 
on “The South Astir,” H. L. Mencken, a most unprofessional Southerner 
from Baltimore, observed that “The New South can no more do without 
industrialization than the New Russia.” The spectacular speed of industriali- 
zation in the past twenty years has made it fairly clear that the New South 
is not a colonial region. When Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, “discovered the South” he found mill towns all the way dcwn 
“Gold Avenue” from Danville, Virginia, to Birmingham, Alabama. Paper 
and pulp mills compounded the fragrance of magnolia blossoms in the Spring. 
-Old Dupont de Nemour, physioerat doctrinaire, friend of Jefferson, would be , 
profoundly shocked to know what this Pm of Duponts uns done to the 
southern countryside. 

The Chambers of Commerce, the Kivuiiins the Rotarians, the Exchange 
Clubs and the businessmen’s. Juncheon clubs throughout the region belie the 
southern tradition of agrarian conservatism. The members of such groups are 
up-and-coming, determined to bring capital into their hometowns on almost 
any terms. They advertise in the national business journals: “Come to Savan- 
nah"—"'Come to Jacksonville’—‘‘Come to -Natchez." The South, they urge 
_ has raw materials, unequalled climate, hydroelectric power, and cheap, native, . 

‘non-union labor. There is no political ideology here, simply pragmatic eco- 
nomics: the South will be prosperous when it is industrialized. | 

.Broadus Mitchell from Johns BADEN gave an academic endorsement to 
this approach: 


8 Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol 11, p. 58 (1935). 
! A Southerner Discovers the South (New York, 1938). 
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All of our social gains in the South have been associated with the advance of industry, 
employment for the poor whites, urban growth with all the activity this implies, sound 
banking, establishment of a wage system, greater productivity of wealth and its more even 
distribution, larger tax yields, better schools and roads, improvement of farming methods 
and the growth of many governmental services. If it is absurd to deplore the arrival of 
manufacturers, it is criminal to try to ignore the development.” 


Industrialists who call themselves realists measure the progress s of the region 
with the statistics of a materialist civilization—bath tubs, screen doors, electric 
washing machines, television and four-lane highways. They are not afraid that 
gracious living will disappear in the process of industrialization. They see no 
- reason why a poor man will lose his soul because of operating a tractor instead 
of ploughing behind a mule. They are quite certain that industrialization will 
increase the purchasing power of the region so that the children of the for- 
gotten man and the forgotten ‘woman will be able to Puy more of the finer, 
things of life. 

An influential spokesman of the industrial Tealists in the New South was 
David Clark of Charlotte, North Carolina, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, founder of the Southern Textile Association. In 1033, the pee wrote 
with due modesty in his Bulletin: 

We induced Roland Dagenhart of the Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to apply for an 
injunction to prevent the Fidelity Mills from not employing his two sons. 


We induced the Drexel Furniture Company of Drexel, N. C., to apply for an injunction i 
against the collection of the tax.!* 


The student of constitutional law will immediately recognize ile background 
of the cases of Hammer v. Dagenhart? and Batley v. The Drexel Furniture Co.,*? 
in which the United States Supreme Court declared null and void federal 
statutes designed to prohibit child labor. 

When, during the first year of the New Deal, Senator Black of Alabama 
introduced a bill to provide for a thirty-hour week as an emergency measure to 
spread employment, David Clark launched & bittér campaign against all 
maximum-hours legislation. A man over twenty-one, he said, has a constitu- 
tional right to work as long as he pleases. The reverberations of David Clark’s 
philosophy were to be heard in the Congress whenever the New Deal or the 
Fair Deal attempted to promote minimum wages and maximum hours. Free- 
dom of contract is a.natural right; the government ought not to interfere in 
private enterprise; and, if there is need for any regulation, it ought not to 
come at the federal level. “States’ rights" has become the battle cry of the south- 
ern industrialists. 

In the “fighting South,’? where the first political rte: is militant patriotism, 
the smear of communism has been tactically used time and again to smother 
social and economic reforms." Thus twenty years ago when the A. F.-of L. 


17 “Growth of Manufacture in the South,” Annals of the American Academy of Social 
and Political Science, Vol. 158, p. 23 (1931). 

18 Southern Textile Bulletin, April 13, 1983. . 

19 247 U. 8. 251. 20 259 U.S. 20. 

* Walter Gellhorn, i in a recent issue of the Harvard Law Review, Vol..60, pp. 1198-1234 
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launched its southern drive for membership, its president, William Green, 
everywhere had to fight the idea that labor unions were communistic. In every 
speech he prefaced his remarks with the explanation that labor organizations 
were all-American. A few years later, when the CIO attempted to reorganize 
the cotton workers into the Textile Workers Union, the A. F. of L. joined the 
~ popular cry against "Yankees, Communists, and Jews.” Even in 1950, in & 
post-mortem on the Florida senatorial race, a southern organizer of the A. E. 
of L. in & press release placed part of the blame for the Pepper defeat on | “too 
many CIO representatives tainted with leftist fever.” 

David Clark was spokesman of a Bourbon class that is passing Bons power 
in southern polities. The new liberals in the South look upon industrialism 
with enthusiasm but not without misgivings. They have come to realize from 
rather bitter experience that economie exploitation of the people does not make 
a region rich or happy. Private enterprise must be tempered with social se- 
curity and civil liberties in the modern democracy. l 

In Fhe Shore Dimly Seen, Ellis Arnall, former governor x Georgia, repre- 
sents the views of many southern liberals. He maintains that “the industriali- 
zation of the South is a certainty in the next two decades,” but he is not sure 
that industrialization spells progress. He is primarily concerned for private 
enterprisé and individual liberties, but, in his economic creed, neither can be 
maintained without considerable government intervention. He would have 
the state enforce freedom in various ways: enact statutes against monopoly; 
legislate to conserve human and natural resources; obtain more federal grants- 
in-ald for highways, education, and public health on the basis af need rather 
than on ability to match. 

On the subject of states’ rights he is frankly realistic. As he puts it: 

It is the duty of a loyal Democrat in campaign yeers to point out the unrighteous destruc- 
tion of States’ rights by the followers of Hamilton, Marshall, Clay and Hoover; it is also a 
pleasure. But in somber reality, the States divested themselves of their rights by the same 
method that a middle-aged athlete divests himself of his muscles; the diagnosis could be 
atrophy through non-use. . . . The States can regain their rights, if the people believe that 
their problems can be solved on the State level... . But even a native optimism does not 


encourage me to believe that, for some years to come, “States’ Rights" will be used except 
as an excuse for delaying action on major problems.™ 


In 1946, when he was Governor of Georgia, Arnall thought that the “civil 
liberties of our people are in no immediate danger of violation; they risk only 


(Oct., 1947), gives a carefully documented analysis of. how the Committee on Un- 
‘American Activities came to the conclusion that the Southern Conference on Human Wel- 
fare was “a most devioualy camouflaged Communist Front Organisation." The communist 
Datly Worker reported i in 1938 that among the 1200 delegates to the Conference there were 
5 communists. Subsequently, following the argument of “guilt by association," the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities has inferred communism in the whole group. 

n Steve Nance, first regional director of the TWU, had a good Georgia heritage, being 
the son of a Captain Nance who fought on the grey side in the War between the States. 
Lucy Mason, publie relations director of the TWU, is a direct descendant of Edmund. | 
Randolph and James Mason of Virginia, . 

33 The Shore. Dimly Seen (New York, 1946), p. 20. ` * Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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the erosion incident to poverty and the political weakness that accompanies 
it.” Two years later, in What the People Want, he was much more alarmed. 
In the intervening period he had experienced counterrevolution when Herman 
Talmadge and his cohorts had used some of the techniques of fascism in the 
coup d'état that led to restoration of a Talmadge regime in Georgia. 

Arnall calls himself a “libertarian” rather than a .“liberal’’ because the term 
“liberal” has “been badly smeared today, somewhat by shrewd propaganda 
but rather more by its misuse by crackpots.’* He holds that “if the sincere | 
liberals, who believe that freedom is as essential as food, seek or need a label, 
perhaps they had best, revert to that of libertarian.” He does not believe that 
prejudice can be eradicated by legislation, but he does insist that the results of 
prejudice can come within the law. “It is possible to guarantee freedom of 
religion, the right to participate in government and the right to speedy and 
impartial trials in courts of justice."?7 

Arnall, however, resembles that anathema of the region, the ‘Yankee 
Southerner." He made a nationwide lecture tour at the end of his gubernatorial 
career and identified himself with the Democratic Liberals in 1048. As might 
have been expected, his popularity at home receded in inverse ratio as his 
prestige grew nationally. When he returned to write What the People Want 
(he asked that question in all sections of the country and found the answers 
everywhere essentially the same), his views were no longer southern so much 
as they were nationalist.? Many Georgians, inclined to overlook the fact that 
the Arnall Administration was the most competent in decades, now claim that 
Arnall traded his sectional loyalty “for the pottage of outside approval.’ 


IH. THE AGRARIANS 


Entirely at cross-purposes with the industrial realists and industrial liberals 
are the southern Agrarians. In 1921 a small band of literary artists around 
Nashville, who called themselves “fugitives,” determined to take their stand 
. against current social trends: to resist communism and fascism, indüstrialism 
and nationalism. Though the Agrarians channeled their views mainly through 
their literary organ, the American Review, they were also omnipresent in the 
regional meetings of almost any social interest group of Southerners. Twelve 
of them in 1930 published a volume, PU Take My Stand, in which they 
idealized for Dixie a society in which agriculture is the principal vocation and . 
in which the agrarian folk dominate’social, economic, and political life. 

The Agrarians hold that the heart of America is still given to the ideal of 
a non-monopoly capitalism, a land of small owners, independent and demo- 
cratic. They deny that they would-turn their backs on progress or lower the 
standard of American civilization to the bucolic level. 


z Ibid., pp. 25-26. 15 What the People Want (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 47. 

11 Ibid., p. 45. 28 Tbid., p. 251. 

*? Key, p. 128. A more telling example is the case of Judge Waring of Charleston, 8. C., 
who gave the decision in Rice v. Elmore (165 F. 2d 387) denying the right of the Demo- 
cratic Party to set up a private primary for whites only. Judge Waring, virtually ostracized 
in Charleston, was widely acclaimed outside the region. 3? (New York, 19380). 
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Frank L. Owsley;wiiting in the American Review in 1935, indicated specifi- 
cally what the Agrarians had in mind. He conceded that a portion of the lower- 


class white tenants are beyond redemption, with diseased tonsils, tuberculosis, 
hookworm, and malaria. These he viewed as hopeless people, who would be | 


. unable to make a, living from the land even if the government were to give 

. them farms. Their children, however, might be salvaged by local health de- 
partments. The higher-class white tenants, who already owned their stock and 
worked their own garden patches, could bé turned into homestead farmers. 
He advocated—this was in the early years of the New Deal when no proposal 
seemed too extravagant or fantastic—that the government (national, and 
state) should buy up all the lands. in-the South held by banks, insurance 
companies, and absentee landlords. Qualified tenants should be given eighty 
. acres of land, a loghouse. and barn, twenty acres of pasture, two mules, two 
milk cows and three dollars in cash for the first year. Approximately half a mil- 


lion persons would constitute the nucleus of a new Jeffersonian yeomanry. ` 


Though the Agrarians profess to be working toward Jefferson’s yeoman 
democracy, their expressed inclinations are nostalgic of Calhoun’s dream of the 
Platonic state in the South. John Crowe Ransom conceived a pyramidal social 
order in the region: “In the South, I believe, it is generally, understood that 
there will always be the men whose courage and intelligence entitle them to 
own and also the men whose natural quality fits them to work for hire.” 
It is not surprising that the American Review came to be charged with pro- 
fascism, though Allen Tate, one of its editors, protested to the Nation that 
he would join the Communists if the only alternative were the Silver Shirts. 


In Who Owns America? eight of the original “Twelve Southerners” joined : 


again-in a symposium, reéxamining the foundations of our demdcracy. They. . 


returned to the natural rights of the eighteenth century—the rights, to life, 


liberty, pursuit of happiness, self-government and property. The right to - 


property is not mentioned in the Declaration of Independence; but the southern 
Agrarians made this the sine qua non of all other rights. They attribute the 


crumbling of democracy, the rise of fascism and communism, to the disappear- M 


ance of private property among the people. 
Herbert Agar, in A Time for Greatness, relies more upon Federalist John 


Adams than upon Republican Thomes Jefferson to develop his thesis that i. 


men who have no property have no effective part in the government: 


E 


It is such considerations which made our fathers anxious to preserve the widespread owner- 


ship of productive property. “Power follows property If power is to reside in the people, 


there must be as many families as possible owning the sort of property with which they - 


can look after themselves, thus making themselves free. The simplest example of such 
property is that of the freehold farm. Hence the emphasis, by so many of our leading 
democrats for so many setae on preserving the FOHSPen eue farmer as the backbone of 
democracy. . 


The fact that power follows property. that power over a man’s support is power over i 


“The Pillars of Agrarianism,” Amaai Review, Vol. 4, p. 529 (1935). 
2? "What Does the South Want?" Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 12, p. 191 ere 
* Quoted in W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York, 1941), p. 382. 
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his will, present: our modern world: with o one-óf its ugliest robs Inc our industrial TN 


ciety fewer and fewer people own and control productive property, the sort of property j 
that makes it possible for a man to provide his own security. Yet the old rales hold; when 


| & man becomes economically dependent, he becomies spiritually dependent as well. 


The Agrarians scarcely follow the lines of Jeffersonianism, as they discuss 


‘the obligations of the nation to the farmers.** Laissez faire is a principle which 


they would apply to industrial economics but not to agricultural problems. 
Thus John Crowe Ransom points out that the farmers are in a special class 
which the nation should be delighted to honor. The government should offer 
the farmer not less but more services and, at the same time, relieve him almost - 


, entirely from present land taxes. George Marion O'Donnell urges that the 


government transfer the large landholdings from the few to the many, turning 
the cash plantation system back to subsistence farming. "The federal govern- 


ment should reform the tax system which bears so heavily on the farmers 


by taking over the local government bond issues, since these bonds represent 
paved highways for interstate traffic.2” It would seem that the Agrárians oppose 
the forces of nationalism but are not adverse to the use of federal funds i in 
local government. 

The social planners at Chapel Hill also have quite. naturally bes mueh con- - 
cerned with the agricultural problems of the South. Howard Odum, in Southern 
Regions of the United States, stated categorically :. “The ‘evidence seems over-  ' 
whelming that there can be no adequate culture in the South without the re- 
construction of its apriculture.’”3 Rupert Vance, in Human Geography of the 
South, declared that the reorganization of agriculture is “the primary gigantic 
task of the South,” though he predicted that changes would most likely come 
from pressure rather than from planning. Urging the need of incorporating 
livestock production in the staple crop economy, he advocated the develop- 


ment of an adequate forage crop in the region. Clarence Poe, editor of the 


Progressive Farmer, in a Chapel Hill symposium published under the title of 


"Culture in the South, likewise emphasized the -possibilities of. more scientific 


farming, at the same time that he Ene the ideas of cooperative market- 
ing.*? - 

There was more ihm & inge of socialism in some of the agrarian movements 
of the 1930's. For example, thé Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, affiliated , 
with the CIO, was definitely socialistic. The preamble to its constitution read: 
“This organization is dedicated to the complete abolition of tenantry and wage 
slavery in all its forms and to the establishment of a new order of society 


wherein all who work shall be given, the full produse of their toil.” The Union 


a (Boston, 1942), pp. 251-958. ' 
3 Herbert Agar and Allen Tate-(eds.), Who Owns America? (Boston, 1936). 
3 What Does the South. Want,” included in Who Owns America, pp. 178-193. 
. M “Looking Down the Cotton Row," ibid. -» Pp. 161-177. 
55 P. 584. 
3* (Chapel Hill, 1932), pp. 493-498, passim. 
*! Clarence Poe, “The Farmer and His Future," in m Eu Couch e )M Culiure in the 
n (Chapel Hill, 1984), pp. drea 
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was radical insofar as it maintained a policy of equalitarianism in its member- — 
ship and for its program, opposing all discriminations based on race,.sex, color, - 

religion or political views. It was not communistie, however. By its own con-: 

stitution, it was committed to establish the cooperative society "by legal and . 
peaceful means.” In terms of program, it was opposed to the philosophy of the, 
small homestead. When the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy appointed 
by President Roosevelt made its report approving of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act in 1939, the Union representatives expressed their minority opinion: 
“We believe that in the cotton South the small homestead visioned in many 
of the present proposals is an economic anachronism, foredoomed to failure. . 

It runs contrary to generations of experience of croppers and farm workers 
in the South—experience which, we believe, could be capitalized 1 in coopera- 

tive effort under enlightened Federal supervision. 7741 . 
| IV. THE REGIONALISTS | —EL i 
Southerners who turn nationalist in their convictions, like Walter Hines ' 
. Page and Ellis Arnall, have tended to leave the South. But those who take 
their stand in Dixie often prefer the regional solution for southern problems. 
The Agrarians, with their poetic feeling for the Southland, say that “Tegional- 
ism is reasonable because it is natural and whatever is natural is persistent 
. and must be rationalized.’ They also believe that regionalism is aesthetic, 
and that what is aesthetic is good. They hold that regionalism is justified 
on economic grounds-because a community must adapt itself to the geography 
of the region before the people can be prosperous and happy. Thus Donald 
Davidson declares: “ ‘Regionalism’ is a powerful confirmation: of the justice . 
of old Southern claims and perhaps also of the desirability of maintaining the 
differentiations that once were damned and dismissed as sectionalism.’ 
. And Howard Odum expresses agreement: “Due to the bigness. of the nation 
and to its cultural backgrounds and motivations as well as technological 
considerations, the regional approach and analysis are fundamental to any 
successful, permanent, social planning program or procedure in the United 
States.” Rupert Vance’s Human Geography of the South begins with the 
“Concept of the Region" and ends with “Reconstructing the Region." 

The Chapel Hill group, however, distinguishes the regionalism which it 
advocates from the historical sectionalism propounded by Turner. ‘To its lead- 
ing spokesman, 

Regionalism: envisages the nation first, making the national ies and welfare the 


final arbiter; sectionalism sees the region first and the nation afterwards. . . . Regionalism 
is line breeding in which the regional cultures constitute the base but not the whole of new 


4 W. L. Blackstone, Minority Report, Message from.the President of the U. S. transmit- 
ting the Report of the Spectal Committee on Farm Tenancy, 75th Cong., Ist. sess., H. Doc. 
No. 149 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1937). 

* John Crowe Ransom, "Aesthetics of Regionalism,” American Review, Vol. 2, p. 290 
nae) 
43 “Where Regionalism and Sectionalism Meet,” Soctal Forces, Vol. 18, p. 24 (1934). 
* Southern Mii p. 680. 
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evolving cultures. ... Regionalism implies more of the designed and planned society than 
sectionalism, which is the group correspondent to individualism.“ 


The idea of regionalism is promoted in the southern governors’ interstate 
compact for education. In 1942 Virginius Dabney, reporting “In Groves of: 
Academe,” pointed up the inferiority and the inadequacy of the institutions 
of higher learning in the region.“* As he indicated, for many reasons, principally 
the lack of funds, the southern states have not been able to establish the first- 
class graduate and professional schools which the region needs to furnish it 
with leadership and technical skills. Realizing the poverty of the separate 
` States but recognizing also the richness of the region, the southern governors 

have now proposed an interstate compact to establish regional centers of 
instruction. | 
Unfortunately, the determination to push regional education came coinci- 
sdentally with decisions of the United States Supreme Court requiring that 
graduate and professional state schools be open on equal terms to whites and 
Negroes. The Southern Regional Council on Education has categorically denied 
that the purpose of its program has been primarily to perpetuate segregation 
in southern education. This, however, was not the interpretation placed on 
it by many members of Congress when the interstate education compact 
was before it for approvals" Rather than risk a negative vote on the whole 
project, the sponsors of the compact tactically returned it to committee. 
.Meantime the southern governors maintain that approval of Congress is quite 
unnecessary since education is constitutionally within the reserved powers of ' 
the states. The terms of the compact, accepted by the respective legislatures 
in the states, are now | being put into effect without benefit of congressional 
sanction, 


V. THE DEMAGOGUES 


Demagoguery and political exhibitionism at its worst can still be found in 
Dixie. The political preoccupation with certain peculiar mores of the region 
have not been conducive to national leadership. The single issue of negrophobia 
has been sounded over and over in local campaigns. Vardaman of Mississippi, - 
Jeff. Davis from Arkansas, “That Man” Bilbo from Mississippi, Gene and 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, Cole Blease of South Carolina, over a period 
of time have tilted against the spectre of the black man in Southern politics. 
Their views could be heard in the emotional tirade of Senator Vardaman when 
the United States Senate was debating the Nineteenth Amendment: “A large 
" majority of the Negroes are congenitally, eternally, racially and unalterably 
incompetent and unfit to perform the supreme function of citizenship.’ 
Cole Blease put it more dramatically in a local campaign in South Carolina, 


t Odum, pp. 253-259, and passim. 

46 Below the Potomac, pp. 139—376. 

* Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 94, pts. 4-5 es 6-13, niet), 
sim. 

 Ibid., 63rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 51, pt. 5, p. 4388 (March 5, 1914). 
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when: he was defending lynch law in the South: “Whenever the Constitution 
of the United States comes between me and the virtue of the white women of 
the South, I say to hell with the Constitution.'4? 

In line with their determination to keep this a "white man’s country” has 
been the exaggerated concern of certain southern demagogues about “Tp- 
American Activities." In the 1920’s Tom Heflin of Alabama, advocating re- 
stricted immigration, ranted to his colleagues in the Senate that they were ` 
"filling this land with Bolsheviks, with Anarchists, with kidnappers and with 
people who are deadly enemies of the are form of government.’’®® 
Years later, Martin Dies, representative from Texas, insisted that “the: pri- 
mary cause of unemployment is immigration," and claimed that our immigra- 
tion policy was dominated by “sentimentality, fatuous internationalism, 
industrial greed and alien political influence."5! Bilbo’s “Dear Dago” letter to 
' &-woman in Brooklyn on the subject of FEPC was in the same vein. Such . 
tirades, however, do not generally represent southern opinion, which appears 
rather indifferent to ‘‘the dangers of alienism” since immigration has not been 
a major southern problem. ) 

The evangelical churches have hada an extraordinary influence on the politics 
of the region. The WCTU and the Anti-Saloon League long kept intact 
their dry stronghold in the South, with Upshaw from Georgia and Sheppard 
of Texas spearheading in the Congress for the Protestant Church in Action, 
_ and crusading for National Prohibition. The Ku Klux Klan has raised its 
fiery crosses against Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and communists, and for 
years Tom Heflin from Alabama carried on a one-man feudin ihe Senate 
against the Roman papacy. The effect of such appeals was evidenced by the 
ground swell of bigotry in the presidential elections of 1928. 

Another aspect of southern demagoguery, however, deserves more respectful 
attention. Southern demagogues have played upon the emotions and prejudices 
. of the ignorant voters, but.many have also worked at the same time to meet . 
popular demands and needs. Tom Watson of Georgia is:probably more repre-- 
sentative of the New South than Henry Grady, for Tom Watson headed the 


... dispossessed in the land, the many against the Bourbons who were the few. 


As leader of the Populist Movement in Georgia, he was elected to Congress in 
1890. He himself considered as the high-light of his long and active career his 
first session in Congress, when he championed the eight-hour day and authored 
the first appropriation bill for rural free delivery.9 A shrewd and ruthless politi- 
cian who used all the slogans of a southern demagogue—sectionalism, racialism, 

anti-semitism, &nti-Catholicism——he offered the people not only what they 
wanted in emotional excitement but also what they needed in material comforts.. 
Defeated for Congress i in 1892 in a smear campaign in which the opposition 


49 Quoted in Cash, p. 248, ° : 
- 50 Congressional Record, 68th Cong., Ist sess., Vol. 65, pt. 11, p. 11136 (June 7, 1024). 
ü T bid., 74th Cong., ist sess., Vol. 79, pt. 9, DE: 10, ais (June 26, 1935). 
& New York Times, July 24, 1945, p. 15. 
bs CON irae eta Record, 67th Cone șa 3rd sess., Yal. 63, pt. 1, p. 3 ey: 20,- 1922), 
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charged him with betraying the southern tradition of “breeding, courage, 
and piety,” he did not return to Washington until he was elected Senator from 
Georgia in 1921. 

Long after Populism had receded in ie rest of the country, Tom Watson 
kept it alive in Georgia politics. When he died in 1922, one of his colleagues 
could say that “for thirty years he held the balance of power in the political 
affairs of his state; made and unmade governors, elected and defeated Senators 
and Congressmen."5* Vice-presidential candidate in 1896 when Bryan captured 
the Populist forces for the Democratic Party, presidential candidate of the 
People’s Party in 1904 and again in 1908, he championed the cause of the white 
farmers down to the days of the Talmadges. The Talmadges, on the other 
hand, have been carefully calculating in their bids for the rural vote of Georgia, 
but the stinginess of their public budgets bespeaks little of that real solicitude 
. for the welfare of the common people that was implicit in the Populism -of 
Tom Watson. 

Gerald Johnson, editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun, wrote of Huey Long: 
"He has the distinction of having injected more realism into southern politics 
than any other man of his generation.” Long’s antics in the United States 
Senate amused and disgusted the national audience, but many people in 
Louisiana still idolize him for what he gave them. He brought roads to the 
backwood parishes, built up the public schools and the state university, 
improved the publie health service and established a great hospital, and 
shifted some of the tax burden from the small landowners to the corporations. 
Such southern demagoguery has been expensive. In All the Kings Men, Robert 
Penn Warren indicates the price that.must be paid for social improvements 
when men like Willie Starke appeal to the hearts of the people. But the fact 
remains that no successful southern politico can deny his responsibility for the 
“poor white trash” in the region. 

It is a favorite academic exercise of political scientists to classify the politicos 

as "liberals" and “conservatives.” What are the criteria? Vardaman of -Missis- 
sippi, who well deserved the opprobrium of the nation for his disgraceful attacks 
on the Negroes, voted for regulation of child labor under the commerce power, 
believing in its “large beneficent humanitarian returns.”™ Rankin of Missis- 
sippi, highly criticized for his narrow-minded view of Un-American activities, 
will also be remembered for sponsoring rural electrification and for fathering 
the TVA. On the Fair Labor Standards Act, Reynolds of North Carolina, 
notorious for his isolationist attitude in foreign affairs, and “That Man" Bilbo, 
whose remarks on the Negroes are unspeakable outside of the Congresstonal 
Record, went down the line with the Roosevelt administration in support of 
the working people.*’ Indeed, an examination of congressional roll calls reveals 


5 Ibid., 67th Cong., 4th sess., Vol. 64, pt. 4, p. 3453 (Feb. 11, 1923). 

s “Live J)bmARORUSS or Dead Gentlemen?” Virginia Quaeris Review, Vol. 12, p. 9 
(1980). 

55 Congressional Record, 64th Cong., lst sess., Vol. 58, pt. 12, pp. 12, 223 (Aug. 7, 
1918). 

9' Ibid., 75th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 81, pt. 7, p. 7957 (July 31, 1937). 
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that these southern demagogues, who have rightly gained such bad names for 
themselves because of their racism, have frequently shown genuine concern 
for the general welfare in the social and economic sphere. 


f 


VI. THE “SOUTHERN BLOC” 


In every Demoeratie administration the South has furnished more than its 
share of national leadership. The combination of one-party politics and the 


rule of seniority in congressional committee chairmanships furnishes the. 


explanation.. In the Wilson administration, Underwood from Alabama, Glass 
and Swanson from Virginia, Josephus Daniels and Walter Hines Page from 
North Carolina were statesmen of stature. In the Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
trations, Hill and: Black of Alabama, Pepper of Florida, Hays .and Fulbright 
of Arkansas, Kefauver, Priest, Hull and Gore of Tennesse Barkley of Ken- 
- tucky, and Rambpeck of Gaorsia have furnished the country with an enlight- 
. ened leadership in Congress through the difficult depression and postwar years. 

The record of southern congressmen on specific issues has been by no means 
consistent throughout the period nor, for that matter, in any single session of 
Congress. The "Southern Bloc" is more or less a convenient fiction of journalism. 


On the tariff, the traditional policy of the South has been to favor the Demo- 


cratic bills that tend to lower the rates and to oppose-the Republican bills with 


high rates. As'an agricultural region, relying principally on a worldwide market 
for its main cash crops, cotton and tobacco, in the pas? the South has under- 
standably been opposed to barriers in menion trade. As Pat Harrison 
argued in favor of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements in 1934, “We cannot, shut 
out imports without at the same time shutting in potential exports.” 58 
" Oscar Underwood, who led the Democratice majority in the Senate on the 
tariff bill of 1913, gave a classic statement of southern policy in the 1922 debate: 
“I never have contended thatthe Democratic Party is a free trade party for 
it believes in a revenue tariff and believes in collecting some revenue at the 
= custom houses; but it believes in levying the tax so that the government 
will derive the benefit of the revenue and not the special interests such as is 


the case when the Republican Party build their tariff wall so high as to pre~’ 


vent importation."5? A tariff for revenue only, with no more money collected 
than necessary for the wants of the government and all duties low enough to 
yield large returns, is the old-line policy of the southern congressmen who have 


hi 


fought against protective tariffs. Senator Williams from Mississippi added to ` 


the southern argument: '"l'here is only one excuse ever given that has justified 
a protective tariff upon any article and that was the excuse given by John C. 


Calhoun. The things absolutely necessary for self-defense in war ought to be - 


protected to the extent of giving an opportunity to produce them so that the 
country should not be defenseless in war.’’® 
When, however, their theories have been confounded with ‘facts, southern 
congressmen. have acted to protect the special interests of their constituents. 
58 Ibid., 73rd Cong., 2nd seas., Vol. 78, pt. 8, p. 8994 (May 17, 1934). 


5° Ibid., 67th Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 62, pt. 7, p. 7086 (May 16, ee 
60 Ibid., p. 7043. 
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In the Old South, Louisiana, South Carolins, and Georgia were among the 
leading export states in the country. In the 1830’s nearly fifty per cent of all 
- our exports was in the single commodity, cotton; but it has been a long time 
since cotton was king, even in the South. In 1922, Ransdell from Louisiana 
could argue for the protective tariff on the grounds that practically every im- . 
portant dutiable article in the proposed tariff was produced in one or more 
southern states.*! In 1928, the Director of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and: Domestic Commerce could point to the enormous industrial expansion 
in the South. Only in Mississippi and Arkansas did the value of agricultural 
products still exceed that of mining and manufactured products in the southern 
States." : 

When the lowering of tariff barriers adversely affects southern production, 
southern representatives are quick to protest. Senator Byrnes of South Carolina, 
in appraising the New Deal, placed in the first ranks of accomplishment the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act which another Southerner, Cordell Hull of Tennessee, 
had been able to promote as Secretary of State. But no less a New Dealer 
and internationalist than Claude Pepper in 1937 was fighting to get that 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement amended so that the tariff on any imported 
commodity should equalize costs of production at home‘and abroad. He was 
also opposed to fixing the limits of production at home for any product not 
overproduced in this country ior American consumption.“ Specifically, he 
was fighting for the right of his constituents in Florida to produce sugar without 
limitations and under a protective tariff. Huey Long, who called himself a 
“Tariff Democrat," explained how he was 'bro&dminded": “I voted for a 
tariff on the other man’s products in order that we might have one on ours.’’® 
Most Southern senators were not so "broadminded" when it came to voting 
for tariffs on the other man’s products, but they were strongminded when it 
came to protecting southern a southern chemicals, and southern ma- 
chinery. 

On the flexible tariff, southern Congressmen have had embarrassing reversals 
in principles. In 1934, Senator George of Georgia ably presented the consti- 
tutional argument for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. He pointed out that the 
two-thirds rule in treaty-making is intended to limit the power of the President, 
not to constrain the Congress. Tariff-making is a legislative power, but Congress 
need not prescribe every detail and every rate in the tariff schedule. There- 
is no improper delegation of legislative powers he argued, in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. The stancard is fixed by Congress; the executive has 
authority to engage in reciprocal bargaining within the limits of fifty per cent 
upwards or downwards on the basic tariff. Furthermore, the Supreme Court 
in the Hampton Case has given its sanction to such a flexible tariff. But a 


% Ibid., 71st Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 71, pt. 5, p. 5062 (Nov. 1, 1929). 

a Ibid., 70th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 69, pt. 2, p. 1840 (Jan. 23, 1928). 

® Ibid., 73rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 78, pt. 11, p. 11, 886. (June 15, 1934). 
^ Ibid., 75th Cong., lst sess., Vol. 81, pt. 8, p. 8769 (Aug. 12, 1987). 

5 Ibid., 75th Cong., lst sess., Vol. 78, pt. 8, p. 9012 (May 17, 1934). 

* Ibid., 78rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 78, pt. 9, 10,072 (May 81, 1934). 
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few years earlier, Senator George had just as eloquently opposed the flexible : 
tariff on the grounds of unconstitutionality! His name, along with Simmons of 
North Carolina, Harrison of Mississippi, Barkley of Kentucky, Thomas of | 
Oklahoma, and Connally of Texas, had been joined in signature on a Senate 
document declaring the unconstitutionality of flexible tariff provisions." The 
reason for the reversal?—a change in party fortunes. In a Republican adminis- 
tration the flexible tariff might be expected to move upwards; in a Democratic 
&dministration the tariff barriers would be lowered. 

Traditionally the South, standing for states' rights, has Pesto national - 
control of the economy. But in the early days of World War I, when.the 
cotton market collapsed, the southern governors, at a meeting in Washington, 
declared unanimously tbat the southern states could not meet the crisis. 
without help. They urgently needed federal aid in the form of government 
loans for the cotton farmers, they said, with cotton stored in the warehouses 

.. to stand as security. Senator Smith from Georgia presented a fantastic plan, 
calling for the federal government to issue $250,000,000 in four per cent bonds 
of small denomination in exchange for cotton in the southern states.9? Some 
indignant northern and western senators charged the South with socialism! 

Again in the depression of the 1930's, while opinion in the South was gen- 
erally averse to most of the New Deal program, southern congressmen per- 

~ sistently demanded. national controls and federal aid for. cotton. Bankhead 
from Alabama argued that it was impossible for cotton farmers with different 


climatic, soil, and social conditions to get together on a voluntary basis.9 ` | 


Restricted produetion with government-pegged prices was one proposed south- 
ern solution. 

Even on cotton controls, passons a southern velles there has been no 
unanimity. Bailey and Reynolds of North Carolina were extremely dubious of 
- the economy of scarcity applied to cotton at a time when Egypt and Brazil 

. were increasing their cotton production for the world market." Rankin of 
Mississippi had his different ideas: “The way to help the farmers is to expand 
the currency and put more money back into circulation” ;™ while Representa- 
tive-Terrell of Texas was firm in his convictions: “I shall never give my consent 
to any measure that permits the government to go into the states and say, 
you cannot produce cotton, or you have got to pay a prohibitive tax if you 
produce more than a certain number of bales of cotton.’ At the same time his 
esteemed colleague in the Senate, Tom Connally, was fighting to put beef and 
cattle also under the AAA. Thé cattle industry -of Texas at first had been op- 
posed to the AAA; but when prices of basic commodities under the AAA rose 
while cattle prices remand low, the leaders of the tattle industry had a — 
of mind and its congressional representative a reversal in political thinking." 


€ Ibid., pt. 5, p. 6281 (March 23, 1984). 

£3 Tbid., 68rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 51, pt. 16, p. 16,594 (Oct.-14, 1914). 

e Tbid., 73rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 78, pt. 5, p. 4635 (March 15, 1934). 

70 Ibid., 74th Cong., lat sess., Vol. 79, pt. 5, p. 5005 (April 4, 1935). 

7. Ibid., 73rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 78, pt. b, p. 4642 (March 15, 1934). 
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On labor i TEA the Bouth: ‘has been more pm solid. With labor ` 
organizations still relatively weak in the region, congressmen have felt that- 
popular support and financial contributions from the farmers and manufac- 
turers respectively, are far more important than those of the industrial workers. 
. .When the Child Labor Laws and subsequently the Child Labor Amendment . 
were up for debate, the opposition both in the House and Senate was mainly 
. from south of the Mason-Dixon line. Typically the arguments ran: “I am op- . 

posed to child labor but I favor state regulation"—"'Government officials 
have been the principal agitators for this amendment; this government is 
turning into a bureaucracy” —"T favor Just and Ruman state. laws; my own, 
state has a child labor Iaw.''?* 

Hugo Black, Senator from Alabama, MEE the New Deal offensive 

for the rights of labor. Introducing his plan for the five-day week, he declared, 
“The people are not going to be put back to work by balancing the budget.” 
He affirmed his faith in states’ rights but pointed ‘out that “today’s business 
knows no state lines." He met his toughest opposition from southern colleagues, 
from George of Georgia, Connally of Texas, and, Bailey of North Carolina. 
Black held that there was “no question as to the Supreme Court -sustaining 
the constitutionality of the bill"; his colleagues argued otherwise. 
. It was.on the Fair Labor Standards Act in.1937, however; that southern con- 
gresamen made their concerted stand. Though the measure was sponsored by 
the Senator from Alabama and had behind it the.full support of the Democratic 
_ administration, the southern Senators, who were also the party leaders, voted 
against the bill.” Senator George was almost hysterical in his opposition: ‘“This 
thing is bureaucracy run mad.. , This is the wildest dream that was ever 
presented to the American Congress. « . Wages in every section, by ‘and large, 
in the long run, are fixed by aconomis: natural conditions that we cannot 
change."* One after another, Scutherriers shouted that, if the-bill should pass, | 
southern ‘industry would be irreparably ruined and the- whole business struc- 
ture of the country impaired. — . 

While decrying government intervention on behalf of labor, iude were 
demanding federal aid in other fields. Thus they, were patiently persistent 
during the Republican administrations of the 1920’s m their fight for Muscle 
Shoals. Southern farmers needed cheap fertilizer, and their Congressmen were 
committed to fight the “fertilizer trust” and the “foreign nitrate monopoly.” 
Rankin of Mississippi joined with Norris of Nebraska to promote the TVA. 
Paradoxically, Rankin, who was soon to investigate un-American activities 
with-vindictive wrath, Was. himself accused: of “socialism” because of his op- 
position to the public utilities: Rankin maintained that the federal government 
ought to control all hydroelectric power from the ‘navigable streams : 88.8 


u Ibid. ‘68th Cong., Ist 8688. , Vol. 65, pt. 10, p-10,142 (June 2, 1924). . 

ts Ibid., 72nd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 76, pt. 4, pp. 4310, 4312 (Feb. 17, 1983). 

** The Southerners. who voted for the bill included auch strange companions as Bilbo, 
Black, Overton, Pepper, and Reynolds. - 

™ Congressional Record, 75th Cong., Ist sess., Je 81, pt 7, pp. 7788-89 (July 29, 
` 1937). 
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natural resource of the nation. According to him, such control “is the very 
antithesis of socialism. It is taking to the individual home the resources of 
America, building up the individual, growing up a generation of responsible 
" individuals. ... We are saving the resources of America for the American 
people, for the common people, the masses and not for certain utilities that are 
now trying to control every phase of American life."7* Coincidentally the first 
TVA contract for sale of the public power to private industry went to Tupelo, 
" Mississippi, John Rankin’s home town. Rankin, however, was interested in the 
development of publie power for the country as a whole. He joined with Norris 
in the fight to give the Federal Power Commission the right to publish power 
rates over the entire country;'? and he fought for the Bonneville Dam on the 
Columbia River with the same enthusiasm.that he injected into his efforts for 
the TVA.® . 

It would be erroneous £o claim that the Southern Bloc supported government 
ownership of the public utilities. In the early battles over Muscle Shoals, many 
were convinced that the best outcome for southern farmers would be to turn 
the whole project over to an "American Owner.” McKellar of Tennessee and 
 :Heflin of Alabama insisted that the southern farmers were “for the Under- 
wood Bill which carried the Ford offer."?! Later, when the TVA was up for 
consideration, May of Kentucky (with loud applause from the Republican 
side of the House) charged that “a lot of Communists and wild sons of wild 
jackasses, if you please, [are] capturing the Democratic Party."9 | 

Southern congressmen have been quick to call “socialism” on the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal provisions, but not when the government aid was directed 
specifically toward the rural folks. Thus Sam Rayburn of Texas, generally 
conservative on social and economic issues, objected to the charges that the 
Rural Electrification Administration was “socialistic.” It wasn’t socialism, he 
said, when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loaned money to the big 
corporations; It isn’t socialism to bring electrification to people who can’t get 
it from private industry. 

On economic issues, southern congressmen have similarly divided Among 
themselves on the policy of laissez-faire and have reacted largely in terms of the 
direct and immediate needs of their constituents. In the area of civil liberties, 
which involves racism, however, the Southern Bloc has been consistently 
‘united. Resistance stiffens automatically against any proposal which would 
alter the position of the Negro. On anti-lynching bills, on poll tax proposals, on 
federal aid to education, on FEPC, reaction is nearly unanimous. Thus the 
arguments on the Dyer Bill in 1921 have been heard i in every filibuster on sub- 
sequent anti-lynching laws. It is not that southern congressmen approve or 
condone lynching, but they agree with Bye of South Carolina that “‘you 


ya Ibid. p. 7547 uly 28, 1937). ` 

79 Ibid., 78rd Cong., 2nd seas., Vol. 78, pt. 6, p. 5027 (April 8, 1984). 
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8l Töid., 68th Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 66, pt. 2, p. 1672 (Jan. 12, 1925). 
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can’t cure lawlessness by indulging in it yourselves.** They stand fast on the 
constitutional argument that the anti-lynching bills are deliberate assaults on 
the citadel of states’ rights. 

The recent debates on federal aid for public at reverberate the argu- 
ments which southern congressmen made when the issue of government ap- 
propriations for agricultural’ extension was presented in 1914. As Martin of 
Virginia put it on the eve of World War I, “Let the Southern people, who have 
the Negroes with them and have to solve the Negro problem, attend to this 
matter.” It is not that Southerners object to improving the status of the 
Negroes, but that they intend to do it in their own way and without direction 
and control from outside. On the matter of segregation in the public schools, 
some southern political leaders make dire predictions. Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia has declared that if the courts upset the seventy-five-year-old segrega- 
tion doctrine, ‘‘there are not enough police or troops in the United States to 
enforce such an order.” % 

The Negro problem was injected in the discussions of suffrage for women.’ 
Senator Vardaman from Mississippi saw in the Nineteenth Amendment another 
Yankee device to increase the number of Negro voters. He preferred to see the 
suffrage of Mississippi reduced rather than to allow Negro women to vote.* 
Smith of South Carolina held that the Nineteenth Amendment was the female 
counterpart of the fifteenth.?? It was also alleged that Negro women are nat- 
urally more fanatical than the men. At the same time, some felt that decent 
white women, being wed to their homelife, would not want the ballot. Repre- 
sentative Clark from Florida feared that woman suffrage would ‘‘unquestion- 
ably” contribute to "the upbuilding of feminism and Bolshevism in America.” 8° 
The chief opposition to the Nineteenth Amendment was based on other grounds, 
it is true. In any event, however, the entire bloc in House and Senate, with 
only a few exceptions, voted against the amendment. 

In Key’s analysis of congressional roll calls (1933-45), he finds that the 
common element in southern bloc voting has been concerted opposition to 
federal intervention in matters of race relations. '"The prevailing attitude 
toward the Negro... is clearly the bedrock of southern unity."?? This con- 
clusion is dramatically supported by the recorded voting of thé southern 
Congressmen on FEPC. Senator Russell from Georgia led the first fight in 1945 
to eliminate FEPC from the Appropriation Act, charging that it was ''un- 
constitutional’ and “communistic.” Barkley of Kentucky and Pepper of 
Florida were the only southern senators who did not vote for the Russell amend- 
ment. In 1946, following.a southern filibuster on “This damnable legislative 
monstrosity called FEPC,’’® the Congress passed a second appropriation for 
FEPO, but only to provide a sum for its liquidation. 


“ Ibid., 67th Cong., 2nd sėss., Vol. 62, pt. 1, p. 543 (Dec. 19, 1921). 

t Ibid., 63rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 51, pt.-3, p. 2940 (Feb. 5, 1914). 

86 Florida Times-Union, October 24, 1950, p. 9, col. 2. 

3T Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 51, pt. 5, p. 4338 (March 5, Pere 
** Ibid., 66th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 58, pt. 1, p. 618 (June 4, 1919), 
-8 Ibid., p. 91 (May 21, 1919). 9*9 Op. cit., p. 352. 
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.. "The hearings in 1949 on FEPC show that the southern position is unchang- 

ing. The contention, apparently widely accepted by the voters, is that ‘“FEPC 
is nothing but a major objective of the Communist Party." This linking of 
the communist phobia with the Negro phobia was largely responsible for the 
defeat of Senator Pepper. Pepper had voted for FEPC only once, as a wartime 
item in the 1945 appropriation act, but a widely distributed news photo of __ 
“Red” Pepper in smiling company with Paul Robeson and Henry Wallace 
was most effectively used by the opposition to prove that Pepper had advo- 
cated FEPC! 

As a matter of sustained political conviction, the southern Democrats up- 
hold the doctrine of "states! rights." But there have been times when they have 
wavered from their constitutional arguments. The Eighteenth Amendment 
provides an illustration. Senator Sheppard of Texas proposed nationwide pro- 
hibition on the day that Congress declared war on Germany in 1917. A number 
of his southern colleagues took indignant exception to this proposal. Underwood 
from Alabama protested that national regulation would lodge the police power 
in the federal government, taking away from the states their control over local 
affairs. Small of North Carolina was opposed because '5t proposes to in- 
corporate into our organic law a proposition which is distinctly legislative." 
Representative Huddleston of Alabama insisted that “I am a prohibitionist 
‘but I am also a Democrat. I hold that the right of self government is more im- 
portant than prohibition.” However, the majority of the Southern Bloc 
voted for the amendment, yielding in wartime to the higher claims of patriotism 
and to the arguments based on moral grounds. 

Paradoxically the Southern Bloc, standing for “‘states’ rights" in domestic 
issues, on the whole has been more internationalistic than the representatives of 
any. other.section in matters of foreign policy. It supported Woodrow Wilson's 
League of Nations in 1919 and took the lead in sponsoring international or- 
ganization after World War II. Lister Hill of Alabama, Tom Connally of 
Texas, James Fulbright of Arkansas, and Claude Pepper of Florida stand out 
a8 early champions of the United Nations in the postwar period. More recently 
the Southern Bloc has strongly supported the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan as devices both for opposing communism and for improving the 
marketé of western Europe, in which the South has a deep concern. 

The South has always been inclined to be pro-British. There is a sentimental 
attachment engendered by British sympathy in the War between the States. 
There is also a strong feeling of cultural kinship, for the homogeneous white 
population of the South is largely of English, Scoteh, Irish, and Welsh descent. . 
Most important have been the commercial. connections, since Great Britain 
has long been the South’s best customer for cotton and tobacco. The Southern 
Bloc, therefore, strongly supported Wilson's policy of “armed neutrality” on 
behalf of Britain during World War I and with few exceptions voted for the 


2 8 C, Bryson, Hearings Before a Special Sub-Commsitleeof the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Rep., on H.R. 44583, 81st Cong., lst sess., p. 55 (May.11, 1949).- 

933 Congressional Record, 65th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 55, pt. 6, p. 5555 (July 30, 1917). 
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or political motivation, no matter the protests to the contrary, is always sus- 
pected_in any grant of diplomatic asylum) The recent controversy between 
Colombia and Peru concerning the status of Victor Raúl Haya de la Torre as a 
political fugitive provides an interesting case history in the subject of diplo- 
matic n "s 


II. THE COLOMBIAN-PERUVIAN ASYLUM CASE 


(Since 1924 the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), led by 
its founder, Victor Raúl Haya de, la n has been a storm center in the (  — 
turbulent pouca clim g more often underground or asa ~ 
political exile than with any aie political status, Haya de la Torre has 
sought to further a program emphasizing such points as alliance among the 
Indo-American states, & united front against any imperialistic domination. of 
these states, and such reforms within these states as land redistribution.?* For 
years, at home and abroad, Haya de la Torre has been either epithetized as 
socialist, communist, or Latin-American chauvinist, or lauded for his pene- - 
trating understanding of Latin-American socio-economic problems and his 
gincere patriotism. However (he has only rarely achieved’ political status in hig 
own country. The national election of 1945 saw the emergence of “APRA and its 
leader from a nine-year Boj ourn underground and the acceptance of APRA as a 
legitimate political party in Peru. Three years later, APRA was scattered and 
Haya de la Torre was onee more a hunted fugitive; but this time he had also 
become an international cguse célèbre. 

< The Haya de la Torre case had its origins in a melodramatic political situa- 
abortive coup d'état allegedly engineered by APRA a 2m government of TA 
President José Luis Bustamante y Rivero and & successful coup d'état led 
against the same government by General Manuel, A. Odría The remote causes 
' of this complex situation are to be found in long-standing añd serious political 
and economic tensions.in. Peru. The immediate causes can be assigned to 
conflicts over governmental policies in which the cleavage between the Peruvian 
conservative point of view and that of the leftest APRA could rot be bridged 


or recone&Med, by the relatively moderate Bustamante. By the summer of d 
unrest yas endemic. in, the country and was reflected in repeated cabine 


chan, 2m in 1 Congress ss, and an army revolt in eT 
| conditions E Rrasident Ruetamante fo agsnme- decree-na 


declare a state of "m 
dividual rights.*? The 
Callao in an abortive 
' personnel and armed c 
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people. Th arged APRA with responsibility foráihie Tevolt, 
outlawed the party, and dud that its leader and others would"be “‘tried 
J for complicity” in the affair. "Weight was given to fhis accusation [by y the an- 


cement met eerta Aprita senators had sought diplomatic asylum in 

. embassies in Lima. An order for the commencement of the trial of Haya de la 

) Torre and others under charge of military rebellion was issued on October 

i eleventh; two weeks later, those persons who had not yet surrendered were 
declared to be under arrest.2? 

While the Bustamante regime was initiating Judicial opneesdinds against iie 
Apristas, it was also busy trying to maintain order throughout the country in 
the: face of an increasingly agitated political situation. On October twenty- 

- seventh revolt flared up again. This time General Manuel A. Odrfa, former 
Minister of the Interior in President Bustamante’s government, established a 
provisional government in politically restive Arequipa. Two days later, 
Bustamante was deposed as President. On October thirty-first, Odrfa, arrived 
in Lima to become head of a Military Junta which assumed contri of the 
government of Peru? lacing the Bustamante regime's search for andgfrosecu- 
tion of those implicatéd in the Callao uprising high,on its agenda of? ‘unfinished 
business, the Military Junta issued a decree on November fourth providing ` 
for court martial in cases involving military rebellion, with severe penalties for 
the guilty and no opportunity for appeal. Coming when it did, this decree was 
readily interpreted as being especially designed for the outlawed Aprisths, al- 

- though the Peruvian government later denied before thè. International Court of 
Justice that the decree was ever intendéd to be ex post facto. On November 16, 


= 17, and 18, 1948, the ‘government pulbtished jan order in its official-journal 
Pemancing the surrender. of Haya de la, Torre and other Apristas for trial on the 
c 


harge of mili lion.” > 
Meanwhilà Víctor Raúl Haya de la Torre, “wanted” by Bothe Bustamante 
d Odrfa regimes for eines for complicit in the Callao uprising, went into hiding. On 


Tatia 3, 1949, E begat jt became 6 known = he;had sought, asylum i in the Colombian _ 
Jgbes a Lim fact duly reported by the. ambsssàdor to ) the Peruvian - 
ry of Forei lations be fugiro Ears the following day, alopg with & Te- 





/Nquest for a safe-conduct for the fugitive.*¥ For several succeeding maths the 
two governments engaged in an extensive Miplomatio exchange regarding the 
m « n of E Haya de la Torre, wh who had the status of political refugee 1 in the 
"aw and that of common criminal and: terrorist, i ii the > Peruvian 
c 


d, 1950: [.C.J. Reporte, 
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| view Colombia insisted that he was entitled to a safe d to enable him 

Yo leavé the country; Peru rejoined that he was entitled only to be promptly 
į surrendered to the local authorities to stand trial for his crimeg) The diplo- 
matic. channel apparently affording no ready solution to this impasse, the 
Colombia ambassador notified the Peruvian government that his country 
would be agreeable to submitting the dispute to enquiry, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial proceedings, or a consultative conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American States. Peru suggested a judicial interpretation of the ques- 
tion and invited the Colombian government to commence negotiations looking 
to the presentation of the case to the International Court irt, of. Justice.**) 

In Lima, on August thirty-first, the r the representatives of the two countries 
agreed to submit the asylum dispute to the Court)under terms permitting either 
party to take the initiative in bringing up the case without incurring the dis- 
favor of the other party. On October fifteenth, Colombia approached the 
Court for a j 8: prse 


^ Within the limits of the obligations resulting in particular from the Bolivarian Vv 
Agreement on Extradition of July 18th, 1911, and the Convention on the Right of 
, Asylum of February 20th, 1928, both oor between Colombia and Peru, and i in 


, ` general from American international law, was Colombia com tent, as the country 
Fence for the 208es of lum? 


e specific case under consideration, was Peru, as the territorial State, bound 
E ‘give the guaranties necessary for the departure of the refugee from the country, 
"with due regard to the inviolability of his person?** 






The Colombian case rested on the view that the country to whose embassy 

-Å fugitive; had applied for asylum, in order to make that decision, must hav — 
the right, to determine whether the fugitive should be classified as a common ’ 
* erimitial, ‘a deserter from the armed forces, or a political offender, and that such > 
unilateral qualification was contemplated in the Bolivarian Agreement and the 
Havana Convention, to say nothing of being understood as customary under 
that international law which may be regarded as distinctly American ce the 


fugitive bad been unilaterally qualified as iccordin 


lo Colombia, the territorial state was obli a safe-conduct to enable 


-i Spe prai T i Z i i . 
H-Idem. See Notes Ezchanged between the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru and the 
_Ambassador‘of Colombia referring to the Asylum. of Victor Raul Haya de la TA March 19, 
-949 (Lima, n.d.); New York: Times, Mareh 27, 1949, p. 20. 
5 [.C.J. General List, 1949, No. 7, pp..6-7. ks 
ed Excelsiar, México, D.F.; April 19, 1949, p. 15° This procedure was in TC with 
article 7 of she Protocol of Friendship and" Co-operation between Colombia and Peru, 


zigned at Ric de. Janeiro, May 24, 1934 (League of N ations Treaty Series, Vol. 164, p. 22). 
' $7 El Peruano, Dig Me Cant Y £946 p. E 














"LC, General Ia : jurisdiction of the Court was founded on cad 
*r1.7 of the 1934 Pre Co-operation (see above, n. 36); Art. 36, 4 
-ar. land Act. 40 of t tional Court of Justice; and Art. 32 of the | 
I*ules of the Court. n 

$: J.C.J. Genera Communiqué, No. 60/35 (ungfiicial), 


wa a di 


Sept: 25, 1950. 
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Sr. Torre was. .& common: criminal’ 





granted ; only in conditions ot: urgency” if the” ‘safety of the fugitive were en- 
dangered, which urgency could not be demonstrated in ‘regard to Haya de la 
Torre. sit three months had elapsed between the Callao incident and his ap- 
pearance at the Colorübian Embassy i in January; 1949. In granting asylum to 
Haya ‘de’ la Torre, Peru contended, Colombia *had: ‘violated provisions of 
Articles 1 and 2 of the 1928-Hayana. Coriyention. «€ 


-— 0 8X m 


NL her party å ecificall asked the ues io determine Whether Haya de la 





pertinent provisions: of the. Havana Convention; "which: Er the only one in 
effect between. them dealing i in any detail: with asyltm.- 
siz l E 


LL. THE CASE BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL COURT: ‘OF JUSTICE 


a 


ap The fiterhationsl Court of Justice read ite first judgment i in the Colombia- 
‘Peruvian Asylum Case on November 20; 1950: By a vote off 14 to 2 on Colom-. 
higs.fust question, thé Court held that "Colombia, asthe State granting 
luin; is not cófüpetent to. qualify ‘the: off offence e by: E unilateral and definitive, 
decision, binding. gon Peruja "1 Tt heldt that. t the ‘asylum : state. wust engagelin some 
analysis of the fugitive’ 8 activities in- “order. t6 determine whether the asylum 
may. properly be given, but. that, this unilateral: judgment i re yeu m 
provisional, to'be recognized of nof. at the- discretion ‘of th diterrito l-státe. 
is ‘Court rejected the Cok ent ‘that: the: Ha jan” . other 
radition treaties, as well as: custom, supported: e conte iron ib at kat 
qualification. is binding’. on the territorial state. j In k deos piReylüm, the 
‘Bolivarian Agreement, of “1911. provided. only. ‘that™theip Res Mis Decognize the 
institution “consistent withthe: principles. ot. {niornationt NEAR! whe Gard 
found: ‘that ‘the principles of: -international-law.do ote qe: 5i ii zeuay ! 
unilateral and: definitive. qualification by-the State ot D ing d co 
Nor was reliance. „on > extradition. treaties with. ET usual i "i a 
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e 
protection of politieal fugitives accepted by the Court. (The unilateral.decisio 
of a state to allow a political fugitive to enter and remain within its natural 
jurisdiction waa‘held to involve quite different considerations from those basic 
to a determination in diplomatic lute grant of political territorial 
asylum thus does not constitute an interferénce with the sovereignty of the 
state in which the offense was committed and from which the fugitive escaped. 
n the other hand, the grant of diplomatic asylum “withdraws the offender 


from the jurisdiction of the territorial State" by giving him an extraterritorial | 
refuge within that state and “constitutes an intervention in matters which are 4 
exclusively withig the competence of that State. Such a derogation from | 
territorial sovereignty cannot be recognized unless its legal basis is established ! 


in each particular case." € 

Colombia had sought support for its first question in the conventions on 
asylum concluded at Havana in 1928 and at Montevideo in 1933 {The Cou 
found nothing in the Havana Convention concerning unilateral qualification’ 
As for the. Montevideo Convention, it was ruled out of the discussion because 
Peru’s failure to ratify it could be construed as a rejection of the Convention 
and its explicit provision permitting unilateral qualification of the fugitive by 


` the asylum state. Colombia had.a also sought to advance the 1 ingenious argument 


that the Montevideo Convention represented a codification of rules regarding 
the practice of asylum which could be described as generally accepted in Latin 
America and, hence, was binding on Peru. This plea followed the Colombian 
view that Ce international law in general” recognized unilateral quali- 
fication in asylum as binding upon the territorial state. The fact, however, that 
the Montevideo Convention was described in its preamble as a “modification” 
of the Havana Convention and that it included the specific provision on uni- 
lateral qualification, which had not appeared in thé earlier one, seemed to the 
Court to vitiate Colombia’s argument.“ With respect to such arguments founded 
on conventions and/or international practice concerning REY the Court 
concluded: : 

The facts brought to the knowledge of the Court disclose so much uncertainty and contra- 
diction, so much fluctuation and discrepancy in the exercise of diplomatic asylum and in 
the official views expressed on various occasions, there has been so much inconsistency in 
the rapid succession of conventions on asylum, ratified by some States and rejected by 
others, and the practice has been so much influenced by considerations of political ex- 
pediency in the various cases, that it is nov poasivle to discern in all this any constant and 
uniform usage, accepted as law, with regard to the alleged rule of unilateral and definitive 
qualification of the offence. ` 


In answer to Colombia’s second Giese, regarding the mandatory uni. 
of the safe-conduct, the Court held that “the Colombian Governmen; is na 
entitled to claim that ihe Peruvian Government should give the guarantees 
necessary for the mn de Haya de la Torre from the country, with due 


regard to the inviolability of his person.’ It was pointed out that the territorial 
.C. J, Reports, 19. 
1 g Reports, 18. 
£ ios 195 t 
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state may at its discretion require nat the political refugee leave the country: 
he safe-conduct would then issue as a matter of course. Although this is the 
usual practice among states| the Court considered that Peru was under no legal 
obligation to conform to it) Since Peru had not requested Haya de la Torre’s 
| eparture, and indeed, had refused & safe-conduct because the grant of asylum 
a8 in dispute, Colombia had no grounds to assert that Peru was delinquent in 
this matter. i 
A its consideration of the Peruvian mra Court pies by 
ote of fifteen to one, the argument that Haya de la Torre was_a.common 
criminal, and hence not eligible for n Mg could show that he^was an 
“accused person" according to Article 1 pafagraph 1 of the Havana Conven- 
tion, but Peru could not show that he was accused vf “common crintes."fThe 
urt pointed out that the Peruvian Code of Military Justice of 1939 dis- 
inguished between "common crimes” and the crime of ‘military rebellion. i 
As Haya de la Torre was accused of military rebellion, it followed that he was 
not & common criminal within the meaning of the Havana Convention. ii 
Z/ (In reaching a decision on the second point | in the Peruvian counte laim, 
“A the Court displayed the greatest division of opinion shown in this Judgment. 
voted ten to six to uphold the Peruvian submission that the grant of asylum 
from January 3/4, 1949, to August 31, did not constitute an act of urgency 
within the meaning of the Havana Convention. onsidering that Peru rte 


















accept the practice of diplomatic asylum for h rian, reasons—to protect 
| a political fugitive whose life might be endangered by a mob, for-instance—the 

Court was unable to find any basis for the Colombian contention that Haya de 
la Torre’s life was in danger when he appeared at the embassyjon January 
third, in view of the lapse of three months between this event the:Callao- 
iñcident: The Colombian submission thgt this danger could also exist. where 
judicial processes were subordinated political control 3 a country, was 
nullified in the Court's opinion by the Peruvian statement that the decree of 
November 4, 1948, which established summary procedure in oases of miliary 

ion, was not intended to have ez post facto effect. The ur stated on this 


pgint 2 in : 


Z4 rinciple, 3, therefore, asylum cannot be opposed to the ‘operation: -of justice. Ai excep- 

tion to this rule can occur only if, in the guise of justice; arbitrary action is substituted i ior 

the rule of law. Such would be the case ifthe-administration of justice wore corrupted, by 
] / measures clearly prompted by political aims. Asylum protects thé political offender against, 
/ any measures of a manifestly extra-legal character which a government might. ako or 
attempt to take against its political opponemts. ... On the other hand, the safety: Which. 

arises out of asylum cannot be construed as a protection against the regular application: of 

the laws and against the jurisdiction of legally constituted tribunals. Protectidz: ‘thus! 
understood would authorize the GEDIOIBAUG agent to obstruct the application of the ud ofi 


‘7 Ibid., pp: 282, 288. | : Ans 

48 Ibid., pp. 287-88. Dissenting opinions were filed 3 by vase (Chile), Badawi Pasha’ 
(Egypt), Read (Canada), Asevedo (Brasil): àn ^^ (Colombian ad hoc qe 
Zoričić (Yugoslavia) accepted the — ^ ‘sat three pointe’ t+ d 
ha wian that the asylum had hod ! the pertinent: 


rantian | ' -bis pc 
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the country waereas itis his duty to respect them; it would in fact become the equivalent 
of an immunity, which was evidently not within the intentions of the draftsmen of the 
Havana Convention.*! 


To permit political offenders to evade the jurisdiction of their state throug 
the assistance of a foreign state would constitute a violation of “one of the t 
firmly established traditions of Latin America, namely, non-interventioii." 
-Colombia’s submission of examples of acquiescence by territorial states in 
similar grants of asylum was dismissed on che ground that such acquiescence 
was motivated by considerations of political expediency he Court concluded 
- that the political refugee can be protected under the Havana Convention E O 
under conditions of urgency and not as a general procedure, either, dufing a 
revolution or in the unsettled period which may follow thereafter.0,3 | 
rer ms rum Dr Tiberio uet Acme r hiar ee Com- 

menting on the case uardo Zule gel, then Colombian Ambassador 

to the United States and Minister of Foreign Relations of Colombia at the 
beginning of the asylum incident, stated that it “demonstrated beyond ques- 
‘tion that, European jurists are ‘absolutely incapable of understanding our 
American problems and of comprehending our legal co ional aa 

matterg,"5 In his opinion, the Latin-American states could not now feel con- 

strained to ratify the 1948 Bogota Conveniion for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes and thus find themselves required to submit their disputes for settle- 
ment to the International Court of Justice. In other parts of Latin America, 
the decision was received with reservations; in the United States, the New York 











Latin-Americen thesis [ofp regional international law] and has fallen back on 
accepted international lied the world round{ It appears to have 
dealt a mortal blow to the traditional, hum m! which has been 






ment with mad io the disposition of Haya de] Wade err Fo ue | 
his surrender or in event that Peru should not make this request.4 This, ^ 
course, Was the major-issue for the parties in the original instance, but i + 
.not raised specifically in their submissions to the Court at that ime. 
reason, on November. twenty-seventh, the Court dismissed. ti 
request. The Court also pointed out that Article 60 o of the Stat 
requires a8 a condition for an interpretation that 
dispute between the parties. As only Colombi 
tion, this requirement of the Statute had nc*4 
November twentieth remained as before, v 
case, however, wa3far from terminated, 
The next severa! wale | 
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Rei. and Calénibia, t the one mand the imihédiste: atender of Haya ijs 
4E la. "Torre in fulfillinent-of the Judgment and the other: rejecting these ‘demands 
pas being incompatible with the terms of the Judgment. In the face of increas- 
ingly strained: relations: between the parties, the United States ‘made a ĉon- 
p . ciliatory- move by offering its góod offices toward- the settlement: of the con- - 
dp 2 troversy Although : this action was denounced i in Peru a8 "intervention," else- : 
_ “where, it was approved as appropriate to the tense situation.57- -Meanwhile gon’. ' 
ER ember. thirteenth, Colombia réturned to the judicial process and applied 
9 the International Court of Justice for a ruling on the question-of the sùr- 
render of the Aprista chief to Perù. A month later, Colombia asked the Court 
KO modify. this application to include reference to the 1928 ‘Havana Convention 
^.^ om-Asylum and-at the same. time requested that the Registrar of the Court 
or circularize all parties to this Convention to ascertain their interpretation of its 
ro provisions. In a letter of February 15, 1951, Cubsa-replied -with a statement of 
“> yiews on both the Convention and asylum i in ‘general. 6 The presence « of Cuba 
> J “could be’ viewed only dimly” by: Peru, which had broken off diplomatie relations 
oi... with that Caribbean state in August, 1949, after two “Apristas who had re- ` 
irn ceived asylum in-the Cuban embassy at Lima mysteriously disappeared i from 
«2°. the embassy and soon thereafter mysteriously. appeared ` in Havans.** -Peru 
zs challenged the Cuban intervention: as being politically" motivated; thei Court, 
`. . however, held the Cuban action-&dmissible.t > = | -- Fe ge 
“. ':SIn-the third phase of. the. Colombia-Pertiviat: Asylum. ‘Case, both: pirtien 
E kid the- Court for a ruling-on the method:tó be followed in executing: the 
J, Judgment of November 20, 19507 The. question. was raised as to whether , 
oy RS Colombia was obliged to surrender. Haya: de-& Torre to the Peruvian &uthori- . 
. ties. Peru, for its part, requested the Court to déclare that ‘the asylum: should - 
~ have. terminated on November twentieth and. must cease immediately E 
‘The Cuban contribution to: this: phase, of the Haya: de: OTTE. HUM can he 
med ‘up as. is once accorded must be : res oo ‘Guba: drew-atten- 
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. 20,721, 1049. The adyluin granted: to: theitwo' 2 
an Ambassador had been’ challenged by-Péru-fót E 
.y& de la Torre. "While the tw governments were ` 
5 this i issue, to the Court, tiie -Apristas “vanished: 
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PRORA for ins iioii in M of the provision -of Article 2 Ten. 
garding urgency: Stating.that the terms of the Convention ‘Gn an unconditional 
maansr’. excluded the surrender of a, political offender to local authorities, 1 f 
Cu5a advanced the point that states in effect recognize a “juridical duty" to 
refrain from demanding the surrender ‘of such a. fugitive, the Cuban PUN 
asy-um could be terminated only by the ‘voluntary act—of: fugitive, 
death. or his departure from the-country undér a safe-conduct,® 
( The third Judgment in the Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case was presented 
on cure thirteenth.)The Court unanimously rejécted the réquest of both parties 
for some statement regarding the. mode~of execution of the first Judgment. 
Taking the View. that its function was limited to “defining legal relations" estab- 
lished by: the Havana. Convention between tke-parties and not to determining. 
how tke parties should carry out a Judgment Whe Court declared that “a choice 
amcngst;[several possible courses of action] could-not be. based on legal con- - 
side-ations, but only on considerations -of practicability or of political ex- 
pedbnsy; it is not part of the Court’s judicial function to make such a choice 
In i-s Hirst submission, Colombia also asked the court to decide whether ‘‘in ; 
exec 1t3on.^of thé said Judgment fof’ November twentieth" Colombia -was f- 
obliged to. surrender: Have-de le Torre to Peru. The Court held that, since thi 
question Had not been included in the submission made- in the first case, “it - 
is nct therefore possible. to deduce. froni the Judgment of November 20th any 
conc_usion as to the. existence or ‘non-existence of an epueeaalt to surrender the . 
refugee." ^ ; 
t (un an alternative submission ihe Court was ee by Colombia to , 
Jts ord | olombia was. not obliged. to 
surrender the fugitive. The-Court agreed thet Colombia was under no_oblga- 
tion to deliver Haya dela Torre to:the Peruvian authorities."] In a lengthy f 
Teview of the pertinent. provisions’ of the Havana Convention, the Court found 
that, waile Article 1 provides. for tie surrénder of. à common criminal to the - 
local authorities on request; with regard to a political fugitive, it provides only.” 
or hs departure under à safe-conduct: It i ig true that in its firet Judgment the 
ours had held that & ‘dafe-conduct.Woilld i issue only-when thé asylum has been- 
“regularly. granted” and'at the discretion of the territorial state; the Court rea- 
soneg its:way.out of this situation by deciding taàt Colombia's assisting Peru in | 
the latter's prosecution of justice by: surrendering Haya de la Torre would “ex- , 
ceed the first décision "Nor could such an act 5e justified in the absence ofan 
"oxprosE ‘provision in.the Havana "Convention.to that, effect,’ “ especially: "ag the- : p 
Havana ‘Convention makes no reference to the mandatory. termination -of g 
political ügylum even when such’ ‘asylum has been: granted i in violation of the: 
Convention. Pi 8 objéction to:this alternative. submission of Colombia. el. 
Cismissédion e ground that Peru had not pem i in. "ihe first case that Hay 
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| x 
de la Torre was a common dnd and, hence, that an obligation existed to 
surrender him.*? 


he Court unanimously upheld the Peruvian re SE that the . 


um &hould have terminated after the first Judgment and must terminate 


asy 
immediately. (Havin ving just ruled that it was not mandatory for Colombia to 
surrender the fugitive, the Court explained tha ere is no contradiction be- 


tween these two findings, since surrender 1 ig not ihe only w: way Oo of terminating 


— a Ml way y of co conclusion to what has been described as a "true judg- 
olomon,”7! the Court cheerfully assured Colombia and Peru that 


Pr can be assumed that the Parties, now that their mutual legal relations have been made 


P 


lear, will be able to find a practical and satisfactory solution by seeking guidance from 
those considerations of courtesy and good-neighbourliness which, in matters of- asylum, 
have Ta held & prominent place in the relations between the Latin-American re- 
publi : 


<The third Judgment would seem to have returned the parties to the status quo 


ante November 20, 1950, save, of course, that their “mutual legal relations have. 


been made clear." In any event, they have chosen to reopen diplomatie negotia- 
tions looking to a solution of the problem. "4 In what amounts to an almost farci- 
eal situation, Colombia is not obliged to surrender the fugitive yet must im- 
mediately terminate the asylum which, under the Havana Convention, can 
only be achieved by the issuance of a safe-conduct by Peru, an act which 

ccording to the first Judgment is discretio on the part-of the f the territorial 

ate Apart irom some solution which the parties may reach ch, through the 
diplomatic channel, the remaining alternatives seem to be the fugitive's 
voluntary surrender to Peru, his demise, or, as in the case of his colleagues who 


had lodged in the Cuban embassy, his dicap aami from Peru in an undis- 
closed manner One factor to be considered with regard to the termination of ` 


the asylum now is important but difficult to assess, i.e., the status of the Odría 
regime. Political and economic conditions in Peru ae have improved enough 
that there is no real political necessity for concern about APRA or its leader. 


As far as the Odrfa regime can capitalize on some of those points in ÀPRA's: 


-—7 


program which represent reasonable suggestions for ‘improvements in socio- | 


economie conditions in Peru, equally far is the strength of APRA. as an opposi- 


tion party sapped and the influence of Haya de la Torre lessened. His status as . 


a political offender thus becomes a matter of relatively little political Concern, 
much less a matter over which neighboring states cat aifoid to. seQpataize 
amicable international relations. ee 


an CONCLUSION OO R a ise i 
atever its ostensible motivation, whether considerations of pata ex- 


6 Ibid., p. 82. 19 Ibid. 
New York Times, June 24, 1951, sec. 4, p. 8. 


diency, humafítarianism, or Iegel principle, the grant of diplomatic asylum 
. C ES ees i 
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n [.C.J. Reports, 1951, p. 83. Er 
3 New York Times, July 1 15, 1951, p. 20. No settlement had. boen reuthadt ap do Jan- 
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is always suspect) It is as much a matter of polities as of law perhaps it is nor \ » 


a matter oi politics, with the role of law confined 1 largely to limited attempts 
to regularize & rather erratic practice. - 

iplomatic asylum can be granted with no better aim than that of deliberate 
meddling in local MPa) aan grütuitously, or more likely for the sake 
aiding and abetting favófites among political elements {The protection of a 
politica! “out” can serve to embarrass a and even tò undermine the control of a 
country by a political "in," with the ulterior motive of profiting should the 
center of control shift elsewhere This i is intervention of a kind which has been'j 
8o frequent 1 in Latin America 88 to make thé promotion of “non-intervention”’ 
à major objective-of much Latin-American foreign policy; Furthermoregthis isf 
intervention coupled with a misuse of the immunity from local interference 
ox by international law to the diplomatic mission in a foreign country.? 














A Un the other hand, motives of humanitarianism may well inspire the grant 
“of diplomatic asylum where violence marks changes in government and n 

quarter is allowed to L the face of these conditions, even countries 

such as the Uni tates, whieh refuse to condone diplomatic asylum as a legal 
principle, will permit the use of'an embassy as a temporary refuge for political 
offenders. Whis, too, is intervention, and from an objective legal point of view is 


no more sable than that which is undertaken as deliberate interference. Yet 
as long as extra-legal methods are used in ceuntries to effect political changes, 


it will be necessary on occasion to offer protection to the opposin vr am this 
situation, the function of a diplomatie mission is unenviable. ) Lt ust be 
sufficiently alert to political developments in a state that a self-styled political 


offender can be readily recognized for what he is. Following the several Judg- 
ments in the Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case, the asylum state must then 
try to persuade the territorial state to grant a safe-conduct to the fugitive or- 
else to assure him of protection within the country. 

Although stare decisis is not the rule for international courts, the Colombian- 
Peruvian Asylum Case, as the first of its kind to go before such a tribunal, 
might have contributed more than it has to the clarification of an erratic prae- =; 
tice.LIt is certainly desirable, both for the progressive development of inter- - 
natiówal law and the continuing assertion of law and order in international 
politics, that grants of diplomatic asylum be discouraged and that such grants 
as are made be stringently regulated A perusal of the Judgments of the In- 
ternation ourt of Justice in the Haya de la Torre Case suggests that a 
thoroughgoing review of the usages and treaties dealing with diplomatic 
asylum would be in’ order. As the Latin-American states have taken the 
initiative in seeking to regularize the practice through law, it is to be hoped 
that this review may actually be carried out at the tenth International Con- 
' ference of D States: . - ` 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1950-1951 


DAVID FELLMAN 
University of .Wisconsin 


While the personnel of the Court remained unchanged during the 1950 
term, it became abundantly clear that the Roosevelt Court’ was being sup- 
planted by the Truman Court.! Certainly the voting behavior of President 
Truman’s last two appointees bore little resemblance to that of the men they re- 
placed, the late Justices Murphy and Rutledge.? Students of the Court were glad 
to note, during the period covered by the term under review, the publication 
of a number of biographical and analytical studies of different justices, par- 
ticularly a first full-length history of Chief Justice Hughes.? The increasing 
productivity of scholars in the field of judicial biography promises much in 
the way of an enhanced understanding of one of our most interesting, complex 
and powerful national institutions. In addition, attention should be drawn to 
the publication. of a number of books dealing with important aspects of the 
Constitution.‘ 

Following the pattern of the previous year, the Court disposed of an un- 
usually small number of cases during the 1950 term, and exercised its power of 
denying certiorari in a larger number of cases than has been customary in recent ` 


t Alfred L. Scanlan, “The Roosevelt Court Becomes the ahaa Court," Notre Dame 
Lawyer, Vol. 26, pp. 214-267 (1951). 

? George D. Braden, “Mr. Justice Minton and the Truman Bloc, ” Indiana Law Journal, 
Vol. 26, pp. 153—168 (1951); C. B. Dutton, “Mr. Justice Tom Clark," ibid., pp. 169—184. 

3 Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (New York, 1951). See also Samuel Hendel, 
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Defense of Individual Freedom, 1918-20," Columbia Law Review, Vol. 51, pp. 147—169 
(1951); A. T. Mason, ‘‘Harlan Fiske Stone Assays Social Justice, 1912-1923," University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 99, pp. 887-918 (1951); Charles Fahy, “The Judicial 
Philosophy of Mr. Justice Murphy," Yale Law Journal, Vol. 60, pp. 812-820 (1951); E. V. 
Wiley, "Justice Rutledge and State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, 1950,” Washington 
University Law Quarterly, pp. 399—422 (1950); Leon D. Epstein, ‘Justice Douglas and 
Civil Liberties,” 1051 Wisconsin Law Review, pp. 125-157; Robert B. Dishman, “Mr. 
Justice White and the Rule of Reason," Rewiew of Politics, Vol. 13, pp. 229-248 (1951). 

t Irving Brant, James Madison: Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800 (New York, 
1950); Owen J. Roberts, The Court and the Constitution (Cambridge, 1951); Clinton : 
Rossiter, The Supreme Court and the Commander-in-Chief (Ithaca, 1951); E. S. Corwin, 
. Constitution of Powers in a Secular State (Charlottesville, 1951); Kenneth Culp Davis, 
Administrative Law (St. Paul, 1951); Virginia Wood, Due Process of Law, 1938-1948 
(Baton Rouge, 1951); V. C. Hopkins, Dred Scoti’s Case (New York, 1951); F ; F.-H. Cook, 
Principles of Business and the Federal Law (New York, 1951). 
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times. This has given rise to charges of laziness and incompetence,’ though it is 
very doubtful whether an intelligent and fair appraisal of the work of the Court 
can be made in quantitative terms alone. Certainly many of the cases disposed 
of during the last term of Court were “hard” ones. In any event, during the 
term under review, 128 cases were decided on the merits, of which 114 were 
in all 1202 dispositions, On its appellate docket the Court granted und in 
89 cases, denied it in 491 and dismissed in 7.5 In other words, 15.2 per cent of all 
petitions for certiorari were granted, as compared with 13 per cent in the 
previous term, and 21 per cent in the term before that. On the miscellaneous 
docket the Court granted certiorari in 17 cases, denied it in 383 and dismissed 
in 3 cases. Discretionary review was j thus allowed in 4.2 per cent of the petitions 
on this docket. 

Of the full opinion cases, only 38- (39 per cent) were decided by unanimous 
votes, while in 60 (61 per cent) one or more justices dissented. As for the cases 
decided by memorandum order, 53.(77 per cent) commanded a unanimous vote, 
and in 16 (23 per cent) there were dissents, -including five cases where the 
Court was evenly divided.’ The leading dissenters were Justice Douglas, who 
disagreed with the majority 43- times, and Justice: Black, who cast 39 dissenting 
The. leading authors of concurring, opinions were- -Justices Jackson (8) and 
Frankfurter (6). ee ae 

The denial of certiorari during the 1949 TE in what seemed to many in- 


formed observers important cases. presenting issues deserving the attention 


of the Court, aroused a great, deal of comment.*-The headshaking continued 
during the 1950 term as the Court; persisted in a-vigorous sifting and winnowing 
of petitions for review falling within its discretionary jurisdiction. There was 
good reason to think, for example, that the Court should have agreed to review 


5 For an intemperate statement, see Yale Law School's Professor Frei Rodell, “Our 
Not So Supreme Court,” Look, July 31, 1961, p. 60. He said: “The Truman-Vinson Court, 
judged both by the quantity of work it takes on and by the quality of its work, has 
branded itseli—conservatism, aside—as incompetent, indolent and irresponsible.” He 
noted that under Chief Justice Hughes the Court decided about 200 cases a year with full 
opinion. “But under Chief Justice Vinson, the number has plummeted to a new and 
scandalous low.” And he added: ‘'Part of the difference is due to comparative incompetence 
and part to sheer laziness.’’ Professor Rodell concluded: “On the plain face of the record 
to date, the Truman-Vinson Court has-not only carried its incompetence into irresponsi- 
bility but has also stretched its conservatism to the point of cowardice.” 

5 In Hammerstein v. Superior Court of California, 341 U. S. 401 (1951), after argument, 
certiorari was dismissed on the ground that it had been granted improvidently. 

7 The most important of the evenly divided cases was Bailey v. Richardson, 341 U.S. 
918 (1951), which is discussed later in thia article. 

€ The number of dissenting opinions was, of course, much smaller. Justice Frankfurter 
wrote 16, Justice Douglas 15, and Justice Black 10. The Chief Justice wrote only one, and 
Justice Minton wrote two. 

? See Fowler V. Harper and A. 8. Rosenthal, “What the Supreme Court Did Not Do 
in the 1949 Term—An Appraisal of Certiorari," University of Pennsylvania Law Heview, 
Vol. 99, pp. 293-325 ere 
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; Cases “involving audis concerning the power and a of a federal 


trial court in connection with holding defense lawyers in contempt:!"“Indeed,- 
pérhaps as a result of widespread criticism, the Court vacated the order 
denying certiorari, at the beginning of the following term, on October 22, 1951, 


: and granted review of the Court of Appeals of the Becond Circuit.” This action | : 


was a most unusual occurrence. 


ma 


pa 


a 


' > I QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
nn l. FEDERAL BILL. OF RIGHTS 


Free Speech. The combatting of disloyalty and the AE Eee of loyalty 
have. become, under the pressure of cold-war tensions, the nation’s principal ` 
public’ preoccupations.” Some state'and federal laws. provide for ‘criminal - 
punishment of those who engage in subversive activities. Another group of laws 


. OF regulations are. designed to dismiss or bar disloyal people from public em- - 


ployment. Still another approach is through non-Communist affidavits or: 


. loyalty oaths of one sort or another. A few states try to promote loyalty in some 


E cn fashion by requiring students to study American or state history, ¢ or 


- 


710 Sàcher. v. Uristed. States, 182 F. 2nd-416 (2nd Oir. .1050), cert. denied; 341 U. B. 952 


. (1951); Hallinan v. United States, 182 F. 2nd 880 (9th Cir. 1950), cert. denied, 341 U: 8. 


. 952 (1951). Justices Black and Douglas thought certiorari should have been granted. 


Cireuit Judge Clark wrote a dissenting opinion in the Sacher case which alone should have*- 
warranted further review. On the general point, see Fowler V. Harper and David Heber, 


"Lawyer Troubles in Political Trials," Yale Law Journal, Vol. 60, pp. 1-56 (1951). . 


3 Sacher v. United States, 06 L. Ed. Ady: Op. 48. See Fowler V. Harper, '"The Supreme l 
Court Reconsiders,” Nation, Vol. 173, pp. '396~8 (Nov. 10, 1951). 
13! Evidence of these preocéupations are the following books and articles: Nathaniel 


' Weyl, The Battle Against Disloyalty (New York, 1951); Alan Barth, The Loyalty of 


Free Men (New York, 1951); Walter Gellhorn, Security, Loyalty and Science’ Chace o . 
1950); D. E. Dayton, “The ‘Little Red Schoolhouse’ and the Communists: New York: 
State Struggles with the Problem of Educating for a Free Society,” Cornell Law Quar- 
terly, Vol. 35, pp. 824—856 (1950); James Marshall, “The Defense of Public Education 
from Subversion,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 61; pp. 587-604 (1951); Comment, “The 


New York and California Experiments with Academic Gontro dí pn of Chicago ` 
. Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. 293—303 (1951). 


For other writings of the year touching upon evil libértios problems seé: A.. Reppy, . 


. Civil Rights in the United States (New York, 1951); F. H. Heller, The Sizth Amendnient 


(Lawrence, Kans., 1951); J. J. Cogan, Jr., The Law of Search and Seieure (Chicago, 1950); 
P. Murray, States’ Laws on Race and Color (Cincinnati, 1951); R. K. Carr (ed.), Civil Rights - 
in America, Annals, Vol. 275, pp. 1-161 (May, 1951); P. A. Freund, “The Supreme Court - 


' and Civil Liberties,” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 538—554 (1951); R. L. Hale, “Some. 


\ 


Basic Constitutional Rights of Economic Significance,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 51, pp. 
271-326 (1951); J. tenBroek, “Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United . 
States," California Law Review, Vol. 39, pp. 171—203 (1051); M. Berger, "The New-York . 
State Law against Discrimination: Operation and Administration," Corneli Law Quarterly, 
VoL. 85, pp. 747-796 (1950); F. J. Whalen, Jr., “Punishment for Crime: The Supreme ` 


. Court-and the Constitution,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 35, pp. 109-167 (1951); E; F.~ 


Waite, “The Negro in the Supreme Court: Five Years More,” ibid., pp. 625-639; J. D. 
Hyman, “Segregation and the Fourteenth ue a. Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 4, 
pp. 555-678 (1951). 
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aspects of American institutions.“ Having previously sustained the political 
sterilization of civil servants“ and the non-Communist affidavit section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act” against constitutional objections, the Supreme Court finally 
ruled on the validity of the Smith. Act of 1040 in Dennis v. United States? The 
Court had a chance to do so in 1948, in the case of the Trotskyite Communists, 
but inexplicably refused to grant certiorari.! 

Aiter a marathon trial running from January 20 to September 23, 1949, 
eleven top-ranking leaders of the American Communist Party were convicted, 
in Judge Medina’s court, of “willfully and knowingly" conspiring to organize 
the Party to “teach and advocate the overthrow and destruction” of the 
government ‘‘by force and violence," and of knowingly and willfully advocating 
and teaching "the duty and necessity of overthrowing and destroying" the 
government by force and violence. In his charge to the jury, Judge Medina 
declared “that it is not the abstract doctrine of overthrowing or destroying 
organized government by unlawful means which is denounced by this law, but 
the teaching and advocacy of action for the accomplishment of that purpose, 
by language reasonably and ordinarily calculated to incite persons to such 
action, ...as speedily as circumstances would permit."! He added: “If you 
are satisfied that the evidence establishes beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendants, or any of them, are guilty of a violation of the statute, as I have 
interpreted it to you, I find as matter of law that there is sufficient danger of 
a substantive evil that the Congress has a right to prevent to justify the ap- 
plication of the statute under the First Amendment of the Constitution. This 
is a matter of law about which you have no concern.” This interpretation was 
approved, by Judge Learned Hand when he spoke for the Second Court of 
Appeals in affirming the convietion.!? After reviewing the leading free speech 
cases decided by the Supreme Court, and particularly the Douds decision, 
Judge Hand asserted that “no longer can there be any doubt, if indeed there was 
before, that the phrase, ‘clear and present danger,’ is not a slogan or a shib- 
boleth to be applied as though it carried its own meaning; but that it.involves 
in every ease a comparison between interests which are to be appraised qualita- 
tively." In each case, he asserted, courts **must ask whether the gravity of the 
‘evil,’ discounted by its improbability, justifies such invasion of free speech 
as is necessary to avoid the danger." He then asked the question: “When does 
the conspiracy become a ‘present danger'?" And he answered: “The jury has 
found that the conspirators will strike as soon as success seems possible, and 
obviously, no one in his senses would strike sooner.” Judge Hand then went 


l 3 W. B. Prendergast, “State Legislatures and Communism: The Current Scene,” 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 44, pp. 556-574 (1950). ` 

M United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U. S. 75 (1947). 

u American Communications Association v. Douds, 839 U. 8. 382 (1950). 

16 841 U. S. 494 (1951). 

17 Dunne v. United States, 138 F. 2nd 137 (8th Cir. 1943), cert. denied, 820 U. 8. 790 
(1943), rehearing denied, 320 U. S. 814 (1943). 

18 United States v. Foster, 9 F. R. D. 367, 391 (1949). 

18 Untied Siates v. Dennis, 188 F. 2nd 201 (2nd Cir. 1950). 
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on to analyze the situation that prevailed in 1948, when the indictment was 
= found, and the nature of thé American Communist Party, and concluded: 
“Nothing short of a revived doctrine of laissez faire, which would have amazed 
even the Manchester School at its apogee, can fail to realize that such a con- 
spiracy creates a danger of the utmost gravity and of enough probability to 
justify its suppression. We hold that it is a danger ‘clear and present." In 
other words, Judge Hand held that it was only proper for the jury to decide 
whether the defendants had violated the statute, but that “whether the 
mischief of the repression is greater than the gravity of the evil, discounted by 
its improbability,” is not a question of fact at all. “Were it not so,” he: said, 
“there would be no chance for review, for the verdict would be final; moreover, 
different juries might abe different verdicts, and any approach to uniformity 
. would be impossible." , 

"When the Supreme Court granted certiorari, it sharply limited the scope of its 
review to two issues, the First Amendment question of free speech, and the 
due process issue of indefiniteness.!? This excluded from consideration all 
. questions dealing with the character and sufficiency of the evidence, as to which 
Judge Hand’s decision was therefore final, and allegations relating to the con- 
duct of the trial, discrimination in the seeno of the jury panel, and the 
hostility of one juror. Oral argument was had before the Supreme Court on 
. December 20, after the Court denied & motion for postponement of oral argu- 
ment until January 22, 1951, in order to permit participation by an English 
barrister. In an individual statement, Justice Frankfurter explained that 
"for obvious reasons, criminal cases should be heard with every expedition." 
Nevertheless, the Court did not announce its decision until June 4, 1951. The 
conviction was affirmed by a vote of six to two, Justice Clark not participating. 
In behalf of the majority Chief Justice Vinson wrote an opinion in which 
Justices Reed, Burton and Minton concurred; Justices Frankfurter and Jackson 
- filed separate concurring opinions; and Justices Black and Douglas each wrote 
a dissenting opinion. - 

In view of the limited grant of certiorari, the principal issue before the 
Supreme Court was the correctness of Judge Medina’s charge to the jury, and 
Judge Hand’s gloss on the clear and present danger doctrine. Since Chief 
Justice Vinson presumes to accept the clear and present danger standard, he 
proceeded once more, as in the Douds case, to expound his understanding of it, 
and, as previously, to insist that his interpretation was in accord with that of 
Holmes and Brandeis. Whether the clear and present danger doctrine will sur- . 
vive much longer under the crushing weight of the Chief Justice's loving devo- 
tion remains to be seen, but the question is fairly debatable. Beginning with the. 
undisputed proposition that free speech is not unlimited,” he proceeded to 


12 840 U. E 863 (1950). - 
= 340 U. 8. 887 (1950). The Court did not object to the Englishman, only to the delay. ` 

= “Nothing is more certain in modern society than the principle that thére are no - 
. absolutes, that a name, a phrase, a standard has meaning only when associated with, the 
considerations which gave birth to the nomenclature. ... To those who would paralyze 
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argue that where convictions were reversed by the Court, as in the cases of 
Schneider, Cantwell, Struthers, Barnette and Collins,™ the interest the state was 
attempting to protect was too insubstantial to warrant restriction of speech. 
The Holmes-Brandeis dissent in the Gtilow case,** he explained, arose from the 
fact that a comparatively isolated event was involved which posed no sub- 
stantial threat to the community. But, “overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence is certainly a substantial enough interest for the Government to 
limit speech. Indeed, this is the ultimate value of any society . . . . " In this case 
the danger is substantial, for it consists in the existence of a highly organized 
conspiracy of rigidly disciplined members dedicated to the overthrow of the 
government “in the context of world crisis." 
~ On the crucial question of the imminence of the danger, the Chief J Tm held 
that the Holmes-Brandeis doctrine “cannot mean that before the Government 
may act, it must wait until the putsch is about to be executed, the plans have 
been laid and the signal is a waited. . . . Certainly an attempt to overthrow the 
Government by force, even though doomed from the outset because of in- 
adequate numbers or power of the revolutionists, is a sufficient evil for Con- 
gress to prevent.” Judge Hand’s statement of the rule was adopted as correct. 
It was therefore immaterial that no attempt was actually made to overthrow 
the government; it was enough that there was a group ready to make the at- 
tempt. It follows that of the two elements of the Holmes-Brandeis doctrine, 
clarity and imminence, the second was reduced in importance, if not altogether 
denatured. Chief Justice Vinson: also ruled that Judge Medina was right in 
holding that whether the statute is directed against a substantive evil, which 
creates a clear and present danger Congress has the power to punish, was not a 
question for the jury. This is & question of law; all the jury has to do is to decide 
whether the statute was violated. Apparently it is a law question because it in- 
volves an interpretation of the scope of the First Amendment. 

Finally, the Chief Justice ruled that the statute did not violate due process ~ 


^ because of vagueness, though he conceded that the standard of the act was not 


“a neat, mathematical formulary.” He noted that since the petitioners them- 
selves insist that the verbalization “clear and present danger” is the proper 
standard, it doesn’t make any difference whether the standard is in the statute 
. itself or is the judicial measure of constitutionality. Borderline cases may arise 
in the future under this statute, but the Chief Justice pointed out that in the 
doubtful cases this Court will be available for review “with the scrupulous care 
demanded by our Constitution.” 

In his concurring opinion, Justice Frankfurter rehearsed his well-known ob- 
jections to the clear and present danger doctrine (“‘a-sonorous formula which is 
in fact only a euphemistic disguise for an unresolved conflict"), to the principle 


our Government i in the face of impending threat by encasing it in a semantic straitjacket, 
we must réply that all concepta are relative"! (341 U. 8. 508). 

33 Schneider v. State, 308 U. S. 147 (1939); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296 (1940); 
Martin v. Siruthers, 319 U. S. 141 (1948); West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U. 8. 624 (1943); Thomas v. Collins, 328 U. B. 516 (1945). 

u Gitlow v. New York, 268 U. 8. 652 (1925). 
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that the presumption is against legislation which on its face invades free speech, 
and to the notion that First Amendment rights have a preferred position. For 
him, the problem in this case is to weigh competing interests, and this is pri- 
inarily the responsibility of Congress; & court can set aside its decision only 
where there is no reasonable basis for it. The legislative judgment is always 
entitled to deference, and should not be overturned merely because the judges 
might have made a different policy decision. In other words, Justice Frank- | 
furter would reaffirm Justice Sgnford's position in the Gitlow case, which he 
noted has never been overruled. And he had no doubt but that there was ample 
justification for the legislative judgment that the conspiracy in question posed 
a substantial threat to'the security of the country. He insisted that the Court 
had always distinguished between the statement of ideas and advocacy or in- 
citement of unlawful action, and that, while it is difficult to draw the line, there 
_ was no doubt in this instance. He agreed with Justice Douglas that this con- 
spiracy was not a conspiracy to overthrow the government, “but it would be 
equally wrong to treat it a8 a seminar in political theory." 

Justice Jackson developed the novel theory that the clear and present danger ' 
principle was a satisfactory “rule of reason” for the simpler cases for which it 
was devised, such as those involving “a hot-headed speech on a street corner, 
or circulation of a few incendiary. pamphlets, or parading by some zealots be- 
hind a red flag . . . . ' In other words, the rule was born in an age of political 
innocence, long before the era of World: War II revealed “the subtlety and 
efficacy of modernized revolutionary techniques used by totalitarian parties." 
In the simpler situations, it is possible for judges to weigh the evidence and 
arrive at tenable conclusions. But judges have no way of assessing the im- 
ponderables that are present in such cases as that of the Communist conspiracy. : 
And Justice Jackson emphasized that this was & conviction on a conspiracy 
charge. “The Constitution,” he asserted, ‘does not make conspiracy a civil 
right.” Indeed, the basic rationale of conspiracy is that it may be en evil in 
itself, one especially appropriate for conspiratorial Communism. As it had been 
. established in the anti-trust cases, no overt act is needed, since conspiracy itself 
is the crime. It is no answer that words were used in the course of this con- 
- gpiracy, since “communication is the essence of every conspiracy.” 

In a very short dissenting opinion, written more in sadness than in anger, 
Justice Black insisted that the question was not one of explaining prior deci- 
sions of the Court, but one of fundamental difference as to the significance of 
free speech. He thought that the statute as interpreted, in the absence of any . 
overt acts, imposed a prior censorship in &.most virulent form, and jettisoned 
the clear and present danger rule. The Court, in his judgment, had watered 
down the First Amendment to the point that it amounted to little more than 
an admonition to Congress. It would protect safe and orthodox views, but 
they rarely need protection. In his dissenting opinion, Justice Douglas claimed 
that the government’s case rested mainly upon the fact that the petitioners 


% See his opinions in Bridges v. California, 814 U. S. 252, 296 (1941) (dissenting); 
‚Pennekamp v. Florida, 828 U. S. 381, 353 (1946) (concurring); Wesi Virginia State Hoar 
of Education v. Barnette, 819 U. S. 624, 663 icd (sonum). 
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taught Marxist-Leninist doctrines as contained largely in four books 4 fich 
have not been outlawed and which can be found in any library. Unfortunately, 
since the majority limited review so as to exclude all questions of the character 
and weight of the evidence, there is nothing in the opinions of those who voted 
in affirmance to indicate whether Justice Douglas's version of the record is 
correct or not. This case, he emphasized, involved only speech, and not overt 
acts of sabotage or unlawful conduct. And he thought that the Pierce case? 
had squarely held, many years ago, that the question of the existence of a 
clear and present danger is a matter for submission to the jury. Above all, 
he refused to believe that the Communist Party of the United States was very 
important or very dangerous; it did badly in elections; it had been thoroughly 
- exposed; the country was not in despair. In America, he said, the Communists. 
are “miserable merchants of unwanted ideas.” - . 

In a case involving an order of the Labor Board,’ the Court ruled that where 
peaceful picketing is forbidden because it falls within the scope of the section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act forbidding secondary boycotts, there has been no 
unconstitutional invasion of free speech. The Court had recently held that the 
states may proscribe picketing, however peaceful, which furthers unlawful 
objectives,?? and having condemned the secondary boycott as a substantive 
evil, there is no reason why Congress may not do likewise. 

The Federal Loyalty Program. The federal loyalty program, inaugurated by 
President Truman in Executive Order 9835,?? on March 22, 1947, gives rise to 
constitutional issues jn much the same way that a spinning grindstone gives 
off sparks. The order permits the denial of employment or the discharge of © 
any civil servant if, *on all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for belief 
that the person jovolved. is disloyal to the Government of the United States, 2? 
The leading case sustaining the loyalty order against constitutional objection 
was Bailey v. Richardson, decided by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in 1950:*! The Supreme Court granted certiorari on June 5, 1950,9 
and after sitting on the case for some ten months, affirmed the lower court by 
a 4-4 vote on April 30, 1951. It is unfortunate that in consequence of an even 


15 Pierce y. United States, 252 U. S. 239, 244 (1920). Bee. E. L. Richardson, “Freedom of 
Expression and the Function of Courts," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 65, pp. 1-54 (1951); 
R. G. McCloskey, ''Free Speech, Sedition and the Constitution," AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 45, pp. 662-673 (1951); Note, "Clear and Present Danger Re- 
examined,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 51, pp. 98-108 (1961). 

27 International Brotherhood of Elecirical Workers v. National Labor Relations Board, 
841 U. 8. 604 (1951). . 

38 Giboney v. Empire Storage and Ice Co., 330 U. 8. 490 (1949); Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union v. Gazzam, 339 U. S. 532 (1950); Hughes v. Superior Court of 
California, 389 U. 8. 460 (1950); rci a Brotherhood of fearisleng v. Hanke, 339 
U. 8. 470 (1950). | 

2° 12 Fed. Reg. 1935. 

9? On April 28, 1951, the President substituted the phrase “reasonable doubt” for 
“reasonable grounds" (Exec. Order 10241, 16 Fed. Reg. 8690). This makes discharge 
easier to justify, and gives the various loyalty boards greater latitude for taking into 
consideration past actions and not merely evidence of present loyalty. 

4 182 F, 2nd 46. 2339 U. 8. 977. 

341 U. 8. 918. Justice Clark took no part in this case. 
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division, no opinion was filed by any justice of the Court, for legal i issues of 
surpassing importance and interest to the country were at stake. 

Dorothy Bailey, an employee of the Federal Security Agency, -was notified 
by the Regional Loyalty Board of the Civil Service Commission that it had 
received information that she was a member of the Communist Party, that she 


. had attended Communist Party meetings, and that she had on many occasions 


associated $vith known members of the Party. She was also informed that the 
Board had been told that she was a member of the American League for Peace 


and Democracy and the Washington Committee for Democratic Action, both 


on the Attorney-General’s list. Miss Bailey denied all charges, except that she 
admitted past membership for a short time in the American League for Peace 
and Democracy. She vigorously asserted her loyalty, and requested an-adminis- 
trative hearing, where she testified and presented witnesses and numerous 
affidavits. 

Speaking for the Court of Appeals, Judge Prettyman conceded that Miss 
Bailey’s case was “undoubtedly appealing,” since ‘‘she was not given a trial 
in any sense: of the word, and she does not know who informed upon her." 
Nor, for that matter, did the board which fired her. But, he said, *'it so happens 
that we are presently in an adversary position to & government whose most 
successful- recent method of contest is the infiltration of a government 
service by its sympathizers.” Judge Prettyman neglected to point out, however, 
that one of the main reasons why we are now in an adversary position with & 
government, with becoming judicial delicacy left unnamed, is that we heligye 


in Bill of Rights procedures and that government does not. 


The Court of Appeals set aside, however, that portion of the Board’s seas 
which barred Miss Bailey from the federal service for a period of three years, 
on the authority of the Lovett cage.^ But the Court ruled that the President was 


not obliged to follow Sixth Amendment procedures in dismissing subordinate —— 


executive employees, since mere dismissal is not punishment. Apparently it is 
punishment if the dismissal is for a specified period of time, whether three 
years or for all time, but the dismissal itself is not punishment. And since 
government employment is neither property nor a contract, the Court ruled 
that due process has never in our history required a judicial hearing for dis- 
missal. It is all a matter of confidence on the part of superior officials, and confi- 
dence is not controllable by process. Free speech objections were brushed aside 
with the observation that the First Amendment does not guarantee govern- 
ment employment. Finally, the Court refused to make an exception of dismissal 
on grounds of disloyalty, because of the public stigma involved and the impair- 


^, ment of chances of making a living, since it is well established that there is 


no redress where government injures an individual in the exercise of a govern- 
mental power. “On behalf of the individual, our sense of justice rebels, but the ` 


counterbalancing essentials of effective government lead us to assent without 


equivocation to the rules of immunity." In fact, in the absence of congressional 
restriction, the President is free to discharge any employee of the government 


* United States v. Lovett, 328 U. K. 803 (1946). See F. D. Wormuth, “Legislative Dis- . 
qualifications as Bills of Attainder," Vanderbilt Law Heview, Vol. 4, pp. 603—619 (1951). 
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without assigning any reason and without notice of any kind. There may be 
dangers involved in such a program, but a court is the wrong place to air them. 
This is the decision which the Supreme Court affirmed. 

In vigorous dissenting opinion, Judge Edgerton described the procede 
which had been followed: no charges were served on Miss Bailey; the F. B. I. 
reports were not disclosed to her; the informants were not identified to her or 
even to the board, and their statements were not made under oath; Miss 
Bailey had no power to subpoena witnesses; whereas four witnesses ed 
on her behalf and others submitted some seventy affidavits, no witness offered 
evidence, even hearsay, against her, and no affidavits were introduced against 
her. In other words, the record consisted entirely of evidence in her favor. 
And Judge Edgerton concluded: “However respectable her anonymous accusers 
may have been, if her dismissal is sustained the livelihood and reputation of 
any civil servant today and perhaps of any American tomorrow are at the 
mercy not only of an innocently mistaken informer but also of a malicious 
or demented one unless his defect is apparent to the agent who interviews 
him. 33 

Judge Edgerton even expressed the opinion that Miss Bailey’s dismissal 
violated the terms of the Executive .Order itself. He noted that the Order 
permits dismissal if there are reasonable grounds “on all the evidence"; this 
does not mean that findings may be made without evidence. Unsworn anony- 
mous statements are not substitutes for evidence, though they may be useful 
as leads to evidence. He also pointed out that the preamble of the Order states 
that the accused employee shall be afforded “maximum protection," but 
"hardly any protection at all is possible against vague assertions of unseen 
and unknown persons." Furthermore he thought that the Order’s guarantee 
of "an administrative hearing" means a full administrative hearing.  . 

As to the constitutional issues, Judge Edgerton argued that, unlike most 
dismissals from the government service, dismissal for disloyalty is punitive, 
within the meaning of the rule in the Lovett case. He also maintained that since 
Miss Bailey held a non-sensitive position, that of staff-training officer in the 
U. S. Employment Service, her dismissal ‘for wrong thoughts had nothing 
to do with protecting the security of the United States." He also believed that 
in the light of the questions asked of her at the hearing—e.g., "Did you ever | 
write & letter to the Red Cross about the segregation of blood?"—her rights 
of free speech had been abridged..It is well-known, he urged, that some boards 
have a tendency to believe that unconventional views and conduct indicate 
disloyalty.® . 

An important xiboct of the federal loyalty program, the listing of subversive 
. organizations by the Attorney General, has now been fully litigated. In 1949 


5 In a companion case, Washington v. McGrath, 182 F. 2nd 375 (App. D. C., 1950), in- 
volving the dismissal of 26 employees of the Post-Office Department, the Court of Appeals 
reached & similar conclusion, Judge Edgerton dissenting. Again the Supreme Court af- 
firmed by a 4—4 vote, 341 U. S. 923 (1951). These decisions were foreshadowed by Friedman 
v. Schwellenbach, 65 F. Supp. 254 (D. C. 1940), where dismissal was had under a war 
emergency order. The Supreme Court denied certiorari, Justices Black and Douglas dis- 
senting, 330 U. E 838 (1947), rehearing denied, 331 U. 8. 865 ERES 
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the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee sought an injunction to restrain 
the Attorney General from designating it as a subversive organization. The 
. Committee had been given neither notice nor a hearing. It alleged that as a 
result of the Attorney General’s action, it had suffered loss of reputation, 
contributions, and tax-exempt status, was hampered in obtaining supporters, 
and endured other economic injury. The District Court of the District of 
Columbia dismissed the complaint, and the Court of Appeals affirmed on the 
ground that the complaint did not present a justiciable controversy.** The 
following year the same court dismissed an action brought by the International 
Workers Order, a fraternal insurance order.” It alleged that as a result 
of the Attorney General's listing, it had lost. certain tax exemptions, was 
subjected to harassment by state insurance departments, had lost many 
members, who cancelled their insurance and who were being subjected to 
accusations of disloyalty or had been discharged from employment. In a third 
case involving the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, the Court 
.of Appeals of the District of Columbia reached the same result in àn unreported 
| per curiam decision. 

The Supreme Court. reversed these rulings on April 30, 1951, by a 5-3 vote.*? 
Of the majority, only Justice Burton thought that the cases did not, for techni- 
cal reasons, present constitutional issues ripe for decision. His sro. there- 
fore, was based on minimal grounds, and represents the only view upon which 
a majority of the Court were in agreement. Each of the other four Justices 
making up the majority filed an opinion of his own discussing constitutional 
questions. Justice Reed filed a dissenting opinion in which Chief Justice ‘Vinson 
and Justice Minton concurred. 

Justice Burton’s opinion is an extraordinary example of the maxim that a 


judge ought to avoid ruling on constitutional questions if it is at all ante 


to do so. Briefly, he argued that since the ‘complaints denied disloyalty and 

.asserted the contrary, and since the Government won below on motions to 
dismiss, the allegations in the complaints must be taken as true. This being 
so, the Attorney-General’s designations are patently arbitrary because they 
are contrary to the alleged and uncontroverted facts constituting the entire 
record before the Court. It follows that the listings are not warranted by the 
` terms of the Executive Order, which does not confer arbitrary power and per- 
mits a listing only after an “appropriate determination.” ' 


` All of the justices making up the majority agreed that the plaintiffs in these ^ - 


cases had standing to sue. Justice Burton thought that legitimate organizations 
have a common law right to be free from defamation, and that it was immaterial 
that no direct demands were made upon the petitioners; it was sufficient that 


s J oa Anti-Fasctst Refugee Committee v. Clark, 177 E. and 79 (App. D. C. 1949). J udge 
Edgerton dissented. 


# International Workers Order v. McGrath, 182 F. 2nd 368 (App. D. C. 1950). Judge 


Edgerton dissented. 
38 Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. McGrath, 841 U. 8. 123 (1951). HAULS Clark 


did not participate. ; 
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T€ and impending serious damages were alleged. Justice Doodle T to 
believe that.this was merely a case of name-calling by publie officials, but rather 
a determination of status. An organization publicly branded by the Attorney 
General as subversive “is maimed and crippled. * The injury is “real, immedi- 
ate, and incalculable. » jg ustice J ackson / was very impatient with the notion 
advancéd by the dissenters that the Attorney General's designation was a 
mere press release without legal consequences. But he also argued.that the 
organizations were really suing to vindicate the rights of individual members. 

He was dubious about the organizations’ rights to relief.. 

All of the majority justices but Burton agreed that the procedure followed 
in arriving at the designations violated due process, & point discussed at great 
~length by. Justice Frankfurter. He noted that “designation has been made 
without notice, without disclosure of any reasons justifying it, without oppor- 
tunity to meet the undisclosed evidence or suspicion on which designation 
may have been based, and. without opportunity to establish affirmatively 
that the aims and acts of the organization are innocent.” This is not con- 
sistent with the fairness. which the due process concept and our democratic 
faith require. Justice Frankfurter also pointed out that nothing in the Execu- 
tive Order requires the Attorney General to deny a hearing; oft the contrary, 
. the provision for "Appropriate investigation and determining" .does not pre- 
clude the essentials of due process. In addition, Justice Black took the position 
that even with a hearing, publication of the lists “smacks of a most evil type of 
censorship” contrary to the First Amendment, and that government black- 
lists “possess almost every quality of bills of attainder.” - .'. 

One suspects that Justice Douglas wroté his concurring opinion partly to 
say what an even division of the Court, prevented him from saying in the 
Bailey ease. He denounced condemnation without trial and the odious tech-. 
nique of guilt by association. He discussed: the case of Dorothy Bailey in some 
detail, But he also insisted that procedural irregularities were not the only 
objections to the loyalty program. Government employees take. an oath of 
. loyalty, and Justice .Douglas maintained that if they swear falsely they 
commit perjury and can be tried in. court; where they would have all the pro- 
tections of the Bill of Rights. He suggested that the transference of security 
risks from sensitive to non-sensitive areas, as is done in Great Britain, might be 
a proper solution for the problem.?? ^ 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Reed maintained that so far as fos speech 
and due process objections are concerned, the designation, while it may be 
injurious to prestige, reputation and. earning power, “does not prohibit any ` 
business of the organizations, subject them to any punishment or deprive 
them of liberty of speech or other freedom. :... These petitioners are not 
ordered to do “anything and are not punished- for anything. Their position 


may be’ analogized to that of persone under- ‘grand jury investigation.” To NE 


?! Eleanor Bontecou, “The English Policy as to Communists and Fascista in the Civil 
Service,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 51, pp. 564-586 (1951). See also Seth W. Richardson, 
“The Federal mene Da Program,” ibid. , BD. nee Un. í 
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give these organizations entry into "hs preta he argued, would 


amount to interference with the Executive's discretion, contrary to the ordinary 
operations of Government." 

Federal Protection of Civil Rights. The ever-thorny question of the scope 
of the federal power to protect the citizen against the invasion of basic civil 


i rights,*° which has been a bone of contention continuously since the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and the enactment of Civil Rights Acts in the 


Reconstruction period, was the ‘subject of extensive litigation during the 1950 
term. In Tenney v. Brandhove" the Court dismissed a suit for damages brought _ 
in the federal district court against the members of the California Senate 


' Un-American Activities Committee" under sections of the Civil Rights Act 
.of April 20, 1871, which permit such suits for deprivation of “any rights, 


privileges or immunities secured by the Constitution and laws" of the United 
States. After Brandhove had circulated petitions seeking to persuade the 
legislature not to vote further appropriations for the Tenney Committee, he 
was summoned to appear before the Committee at a hearing, but he refused .. 
to testify. Thereupon the chairman of the Committee read & statement charg- 

ing that Brandhove had a criminal record. In his suit Brandhove alleged that — 
the hearing was not held for & legislative purpose, but rather that it was de- 
signed to silence him and thus to prevent him from exercising rights of free 
speech and petition, equal protection, due process, etc. Without discussing 
any constitutional question, the Court held there was no cause of action, on 
the ground that Congress did not intend, by the general language of the 1871 
statute, to overturn a tradition of legislative freedom or privilege deeply rooted 
in English and American history and constitutional law. The claim that a 
legislator has pursued an unworthy purpose does not destroy the privilege, 
which exists not so much, said Justice Frankfurter, for the private indulgence of 
the legislator, as for the common good, which is best served if there is freedom 
from the cost, inconvenience and distraction of damage suits. The investigatory 


' power is an established part of representative government, he argued, and we 


must look to self-discipline and to the voters for protection against abuses. He 
agreed that courts may hold that a committee’s investigation has exceeded 
the bounds of legislative power, but “it must be obvious that there was a 


___ -—*! Bee Henry Putsel, Jr., “Federal Civil Rights Enforcement: A Current Appraisal," 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 99, pp. 489—454 (1051); Comment, “The Civil 
Rights Act: Emergence of an Adequate Federal Civil Remedy?” Indiana Law Journal, 
Vol. 26, pp. 861—379- (1951); Comment, “Racial Violence and Civil Rights Law Enforce- - 
ment," University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. 769-783 (1951). See the sugges- 
tive article by Philip Marcus, “Civil Rights and the Anti-Trust Laws,” ibid., pp. 171- 
217 

4 341 U. 8. 867 (1951). 

See E. A. Barrett, Jr., The Tenney Commities (Ithaca, 1951). On the general ibit 


~~ consult Robert E. Carr, “Phe Un-American Activities Committee and the Courts hae 


Louisiana Law Review, Vol. 11, pp. 282-826 (1951); Leon R. Yankwich, “The Immunity of 
Congressional Speech— Its Origin, Meaning and.Scope,” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, Vol. 99, pp. 960-977 (1951); and the symposium on congressional investigations in 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. 421-661 (1951). 
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usurpation of functions exclusively vested in the Judiciary or the Executive." 
Justice Douglas dissented alone. 

Another damage suit, brought under the same Act, was dismissed in Collins 
_ v. Hardyman.* The petitioners alleged that the defendants conspired to break 
up a meeting called to protest against the Marshall Plan, and that by not con- 
spiring to interfere with other meetings held in the locality at which the oppo- 
site view was advanced, the defendants had denied the equal protection of the 
laws and the enjoyment of equal privileges and immunities under the laws, 
made actionable by the statute. The complaint did not allege that the con- 
spiracy involved any action by state officials or that the defendants even 
pretended to act under color of state law; nor was there any showing that what 
happened was due to any act or omission on the part of state authorities. 
In spite of the fact that the statute in question refers to acts of “two or more 
persons,” without further qualification, the Court held that the statute must 
be read in the light of the now well-established rule that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private conduct, however discriminatory 
or wrongful. It is settled, said Justice Jackson, since the Reconstruction cases, 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was not intended “to centralize power so as 
to upset the federal system.” Actually, the Court avoided discussion of great 
constitutional issues by holding that the complaint did not state a cause of 
action within the purview of the statute. Assuming that the facts pleaded 
show that the defendants did interfere with the exercise of a federal right, it 
must be shown that the conspiracy was for the purpose of depriving people 
of the equal protection of the laws, and here there was no allegation that the 
defendants were trying to influence the law or interfere with the execution of 
the laws. It is immaterial that they broke up one meeting and not others, for 
private discrimination is not inequality before the law unless there is some 
manipulation of the law or its agencies. It is true that in this case rights were 
lawlessly violated, but neither the petitioners’ rights nor their equality of 
rights under the law have been, or were intended to be, denied or impaired. 
Finally, Justice Jackson made an important concession, when he argued that 
this decision does not mean that a conspiracy by private citizens could never 
work a denial of the equal protection of the laws. In fact, in the Reconstruction 
period the Klan, against which the statute was directed in the first place, 
- probably had such power. But nothing of the sort happened here, where all 
- that was involved was a “lawless political brawl” in California. Without ruling 
on the scope of the constitutional power of Congress, therefore, the Court 
merely held that Congress did not intend to include this conspiracy within the 
narrow class of conspiracies defined by this statute. Justice Burton, with 
whom Justices Black and Douglas agreed, dissented, arguing that no question 
about the scope of the Fourteenth Amendment was before the Court at all, 
since the right to petition the federal government for a redress of grievances 
is a First Amendment right. The dissenters could see no reason why Congress 
could not punish a conspiracy of private persons which had as its dad nd the 
invasion of a federally-created constitutional right, - 


a 341 U. 8, 651 (1951). 
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‘The matter of- protecting civil rights by means of federal criminal prosecu- 
tion was also aired. In 1947 a Florida lumber company employed a detective 
agency to investigate thefts of its property. The inquiry was conducted by the - 
head of the agency, Williams, who held a special police officer’s card issued by 
‘the- City of Miami and had taken an oath. He was assisted by two of his 
employees and a member of the Miami police force who was detailed to help. 
These four collaborators took several men to a shack on the premises, and by 
use of brutal third degree methods extracted ''confessions." Williams was 
convicted of violating, Section 20 of the Criminal Code,“ which makes it a 
. federal crime for any person acting "under color of any law” willfully to de- 
prive any person of any rights or privileges guaranteed by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. The trial judge’s instructions conformed with 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Screws case.“ By a 5-4 vote the convic- 
tion was affirmed.** In view of the fact that Williams was vested: with a police- 
man’s powers, & common practice and the policy of Miami, and in view of 
the further fact that a regular police officer was in attendance: the majority 
ruled that Williams was clearly acting “under color of law." The Court also 
„held that the statute as applied here was not vague in the constitutional sense, 
following the reasoning in the Screws case. Justice Douglas,.who spoke for the 
- Court in the Screws case, said that some day there may be a doubtful case, 
but it was “as plain as a pikestaff” that this ‘‘classic use of force" to extort a 
confession was forbidden by the Due Process Clause, however that clause is 
read. Justice Black dissented without opinion, and Justices Frankfurter, Jack- 
son and Minton dissented with a notation that they went along with the rea- 
sons set forth in the dissent in the Screws case. 

The other defendants were acquitted under Section 20, and a mistrial Was 
declared under Section 19 of the Criminal Code,‘ the jury being unable to 
agree on a verdict. Section 19 provides for punishment of those who conspire 
to deny any citizen his federal rights. A new indictment was then returned 
under Section 19, alleging a conspiracy to deny rights secured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This time all of the defendants were convicted, but the Court 
of Appeals reversed on the ground that in the conspiracy provision Congress 
had in mind only federal rights and privileges which belong to citizens oi the 
United States as such, and not the -general rights extended to all perséns by - 
the Fourteenth Amendment. By a 5-4 vote the Supreme Court affirmed, 
though the majority was divided in its reasoning.í* Justice "Black thought 
that the principle of res judicata should bar the government from trying the 
defendants on a second indictment for conspiracy in view of the scope of the 


4 Now Section 242 of Title 18 of the TE U. S. Code, and derived from 
Section 2 of the Civil Rights Act of April 9, 1866, and Sections 16 and 17 of the Enforce- 
ment Act of May 81, 1870. The present mneunes dates from the adoption of the Criminal 
Code of 1909. i 

© Screws v. United States, 325 U. B. 91 (1945). 

* Williams v. Uniled States (No. 365), 341 U. 8. 97 (1961). 

*' Now Section 241 of Title 18 of the newly-revised U. 8. Code, and originally Section 
. 6 of the Civil Rights Act of May 31, 1870. l 
13 United States v. Williams (No. 26), 341 U. 8. 70 (1951). - ^o. 
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. first trial judge's instructions to the jury as to violation of the substantive 
section. The other four justices who made up the majority, speaking through 
Justice Frankfurter, held that Section 19 did not reach the conduct which 
constituted the offense in this prosecution. They did.not deny the power of 
Congress to enforce every riglit guaranteed by the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Ámendment through appropriate criminal legislation. But they 
also held that in the light of its history, Section 19 was designed to cover only 
conduct which interferes with rights arising from the substantive powers of the 

‘national government, and not from the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice 
Frankfurter maintained that the chief purpose of Section 10 originally was to 
protect the Negro’s.right to vote from interference by private individuals. 
A different section of the original Civil Rights Act of 1870 was concerned with 
the invasion of civil rights by state officials. It is established that the power of 
Congress, so far as private individuals is concerned, is limited to rights which 
arise from the relationship of the individual:to his federal government, and 
these rights do not include those which the Constitution guarantees merely 
as against interference by a state, such as the right to a fair trial in state courts. 

Justice Douglas, with whom Justices Reed, Burton and Clark concurred, 
filed a dissenting opinion in which he maintained that since there was no 
major difference in the Words used, Sections 19 and 20 protect the same basic 
rights. He insisted that nothing in.the legislative history suggested that the 
broad language of Section 19 was intended to secure federal rights only against 
invasion by private persons. The dissenters also felt that since the substantive 
crime of aiding and abetting had a broader application than conspiracy, 

. there was no res judicata here. That is to say, the crimes are different, for the 
defendants may have conspired to do the act without actually aiding in its 
commission. It is apparent that Justice Black holds the decisive vote on the 
important civil rights issue posed by this case. Since it is hopeless to expect 
positive civil rights legislation in Congress so long as the present closure rule 
completely frustrates the Senate majority, it is an especially serious matter 
for the Court to read the few surviving federal civil rights statutes narrowly. 

Double Jeopardy..A third Williams case*? presented an interesting double 
jeopardy issue. While Williams was convicted at the first trjal.on the sub- 
stantive charge, the other defendants were acquitted after testifying that they 
had not seen Williams abuse the prisoners. The jury disagreed as to the con- 

‘spiracy charges, and upon a new indictment the defendants were convicted 
at a second trial; but on appeal the Court of Appeals quashed the conspiracy 
indictment, and as already noted, the Supreme Court affirmed. Following 
the action of the Court of Appeals, the defendants were charged with having 

committed perjury at the first trial. The District Court dismissed the indict- 
ment on the ground that it was double jeopardy for Williams, since he had 
been convicted at the first trial of the substantive offense, and res judicata 
for the other three, since they had been acquitted of the substantive charges. 
The alleged perjury was that.they had testified falsely that they had not seen 
Williams beating the victims. The Supreme Court reversed, Justices Black and 


* United States v. Williams (No. 134), 841 U. B. 58 (1951). | i 
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Frankfurter dissenting without opinion. The Court ruled that the previous 
-conviction of Williams for the substantive offense of beating the victims did 
not bar a later prosecution for perjury, which is obviously not the same offense. 
So, also, acquittal on the substantive charges was held not to constitute 
res judicata so far as the perjury indictment was concerned. An acquittal on 
' the substantive charge of abusing a prisoner is not a determination that the 
defendants did not see Williams doing so. 
Self-tncrimination. The drive against Communism has required the Court 
to re-examine the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination.** The 
adoption of the Internal Security (McCarren) Act of 1950, with its elaborate 
provisions for registration and disclosure, will undoubtedly lead to further 
‘litigation on this subject. During the 1950 term three cases reached the Su- 
. preme Court as the result of an investigation into Communist Party activities 
conducted by a federal grand jury in Denver, Colorado. In the case of Patricia 
Blau"? the Court held unanimously that a witness could not be punished for 
refusing to answer such questions as whether she knew the names of ihe 
officers of the State Communist Party, or anything about its organization, 
or whether she was ever employed by it or ever had custody of its books and 
records or had ever given them to some particular person. Justice Black held 
that, since the Smith Act was on the statute books, future prosecution of the 
witness, if required to answer the questions, was more than a mere imaginary 
possibility. Itis immaterial, he asserted, whether the admissions elicited would . 
support a conviction; it is sufficient if the answers would furnish a link in the 
chain of evidence needed in a Smith Act prosecution. In the case of Irving 
Blau® the Court ruled that the witness could not be punished for refusing to 
disclose the whereabouts of his wife, who was wanted. by. the grand jury as a 
witness, on the ground that a confidential communication between husband 
and wife is privileged. The Court rejected the government's contention that 
Blau should have been denied the benefit of the privilege because he failed to 
prove that the information had been conveyed to him privately. Justice 
Black explained that the general rule is that marital communications are 
presumptively confidential, and that it is up to the government to overcome 
the presumption. Furthermore, under the circumstances, Justice Black thought 
that the communication from the wife to the husband was likely to be confi- 
dential, since she knew she was wanted. The husband’s refusal to betray his 


50 Note, ‘“Self-Incrimination and Federal Anti-Communist Measures," Columbia Law 
Review, Vol. 51, pp. 206-219 (1951); W. L. McLaughlin and J. F. Mendoza, “Privilege 
against Self-Incrimination in Federal Courts: Problem of Communist Affiliation," Notre 
Dame Lawyer, Vol. 26, pp. 68-81 (1950); F. E. Inbau, Self-Incrimination (Illinois, 1950). 

8 Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., “Freedom and Internal Security,” Harvard Law- Review, 
Vol. 64, pp. 388—416 (1951); B. D. Meltzer, "Required Records, the McCarran Act, and 
the Privilege against Self-Incrimination,” University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. 
687—728 (1951); Comment, “The McCarran Act—Detection or Defection?" JUinois Law 
Review, Vol. 46, pp. 274-201 (1951); Note, “The Internal Security Act of 1950,” Columbia 
Law Review, Vol. 51, pp. 606-660 (195D. ` 

53 Patricia Blau v. United Siaies, 340 U. S. 159 (1950). 

. SV[Iroing Blau v. United States, 340 U. B. 332 (151). 
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wife's trust, Justice Black asserted, was both understandable and lawful. 
Justices Minton and Jackson dissented because they did not believe that the 
communieation between husband and wife in this ease was intended to be 
confidential Further they argued that the general rule of evidence is com- 
petency, and incompetency being the exception, one must show that he falls 
within the reason for the exception, which in this instance is protection of 
marital confidence, and not merely of communications between spouses. 

In a third case growing. out of the Colorado investigation, Rogers v. United. 
Staies,™ the witness testified that she held the position of treasurer of the 
Communist Party of Denver until January, 1948, and that by virtue of her 
office had been in possession of the membership lists and dues records of the 
Party. She testified that she had turned the lists and récords over to another 
person, but refused to identify that person, and as a result was held in contempt 


of court. In a 5-3 decision the Supreme Court affirmed, Chief Justice Vinson- 


pointed out that the privilege against self-incrimination is purely personal 
and cannot be invoked to protect. others from punishment, much less from 
interrogation by a grand jury. Furthermore, since the witness had voluntarily 
testified as to her status as an officer of the Communist Party, she is not there- 
after free to select any stopping place in her testimony that she may choose. 
And in any event, the Chief Justice ruled that there is no privilege with 
respect to books and records kept in a representative capacity rather than in a 
personal one, even though the production of the papers might tend to incrimi- 


nate the keeper of the papers personally.™ Justices Frankfurter and Douglas 


coneurred in Justice Black's dissenting opinion. He agreed that & constitutional 
right may be waived, but argued that waiver should never be inferred, if this 
important privilege is to remain effective, and that vague and uncertain 
evidence should never support a finding of waiver. He maintained that the 
Court/s,position that an admission of associations with the Communist Party 
.waives the constitutional protection as to all related questions confronts the 
witness with an impossible dilemma: either to risk imprisonment by asserting 
the privilege prematurely, or to lose the privilege by answering a single ques- 
tion. “The Court’s view," Justice Black asserted, “makes the protection de- 
pend on timing so refined that lawyers, let alone laymen, will have difficulty 
in knowing when to claim it." Finally, the dissenters thought that the question 
which the witness refused to answer did call for additional incriminating infor- 
mation which would have been relevant in any future prosecution for violation 
of the Smith Act. 4 


The problem of how the judge is to decide whether a refusal to answer ques- 


tions i& justified without forcing a disclosure of incriminating evidence was 

considered in Hoffman. v. United States. Here the witness was convicted of 

criminal-contempt for refusing to answer certain questions asked in the course 

. of & grand jury inquiry into the violation of federal law in the: Philadelphia 

|. ATOA. He declined to tell the court what occupation he was engaged in and 
H 340 U. B. 367 (1951). l 


55 Citing as authority United States v. White, 822 U. 8. 694 (1944). 
4 341 U. 8, 479 ood 
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whether he had seen a- ‘certain person or Enew how he ¥ was. Since the trial 
. judge told the special grand j jury that it was going to investigate all rackets, 
and all federal crimes, and since the trial judge had been informed by counsel 
that the witness had a long police record, the Supreme Court ruled that the ` 
general setting was enough to justify a refusal to answer questions possibly _ 
leading to dangerous disclosure. If. the witness had to answer the questions 
in order to show that the answers would be incriminating, he would be sur- 
rendering the very protection which the privilege is designed to guarantee. 
Due Process and the Rule of Definiteness. The Immigration Act provides for the 
deportation of aliens sentenced more than once to imprisonment for one year 
or more because of conviction in this country “of any crime involving moral 
turpitude.” A majority of six justices held that a crime in which fraud is an 
ingredient involves moral turpitude (the offense here was liquor tax fraud), 
,and that the standard is not void for vagueness.5? The term “moral turpitude” 
has deep roots in the law, the Chief Justice said, and is used in a wide variety 
of statutes. He also argued that it is now established that difficulty in deter- 
mining marginal cases does not automatically render a statute unconstitutional 
for indefiniteness. “Impossible standards of specificity are not required." As 
is customary in such cases, the Chief Justice pointed to the fact that this phrase 
was no more vague than those used in many other statutes; for example, the 
Sherman Act. “The test," he said, ‘is whether the language conveys sufficiently . 
definite warning às to the prescribed conduct when measured by common 
understanding and practices." Incidentally, the Court also ruled that though 
deportation is not a criminal proceeding, the void for vagueness doctrine is 
-relevant because. of the drastic nature of deportation. When the Court will 
drop the fiction that banishment.from the country is not punishment is difficult 
to predict, but clearly the fiction is losing most of its potency. 
. Justice Jackson wrote a devastating dissenting opinion in which Justices 
Black and Frankfurter concurred. He insisted that the phrase does not have a 
settled significance. “If we go to the dictionaries, the last resort of the baffled 
judge,” he wrote, “we learn little except that the expression is redundant, for 
turpitude aloné means moral wickedness or depravity and moral turpitude 
seems to mean little more than morally immoral.” And he complained that 
“except for the Court’s opinion, there appears to be universal recognition that. 
we have here an undefined and undefinable standard.” There is strong support ` 
in the legislative history that the phrase was designed to reach only crimes of 
violence. Seriousness of the crime cannot be the test of turpitude, for all offenses 
must be regarded .as serious, or law enforcement would be a frivolous enter- 
prise. If the phrase means only felonies, it would have been simple and in- 
telligible for Congress to'say so. The distinction between crimes mala prohtbiia 
` and mala in se will not do at all, since that distinction is in itself a controversial 
one. The test suggested by the government, “the moral standards that prevail . 
in contemporary society," would merely invite guesswork. Justice Jackson 
even questioned the Court's argument that fraud imports turpitude into any 
offense. He noted that disregard of national liquor taxes does not seem to - 


V Jordan v. De George, 841 U: £. 223 (1951). 
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exclude `a citizen from our best society,.and he sould not; Bee lisi it should 
banish an alien-from our worst. With. almost prophetic ‘insight (this opinion 
was filed in May, 1951), he pointed out that cheating on the revenues is pretty ` 
widespread in this country. The dissenters did not question. the power of Con- 
gress to define deportable conduct, but. they didn’t believe that administrative 
officers and judges should decree deportation until Congress has written an 
intelligible-definition. 

Just Compensation. In United States v. ‘Pewee Coal Co. 58 a 6-4 decision affirmed 
a Judgment of the Court of Claims as to the measure of just compensation in a 
case arising out of the government seizure of the coal mines in 1943. All nine 
. Justices agreed that the seizure of the mines was not a mere sham or pretense, 
. and that there had therefore been a “taking’™in the constitutional sense. But 
only five justices agreed that à company was entitled to reimbursement for 
losses attributable mainly to inereased wage payments made in compliance 
with a decision of the War Labor Board: In a separate concurring opinion 
Justice Reed maintained that the government was not. bound to pay all 
operating losses during its period of control, but emphasized that this was a 
temporary taking, with actual operations left in the hands of the owners. 
Under such circumstances the government should be responsible only for those 
loases incurred by governmental acts, and he argued that the extra pay was 
allowed as a result of a Board order that had no legal sanction behind it, and 
hence the government: obligation to pay. "The four dissenters mated 
that nothing of value had been taken from the company by the nc 
‘and that the Court of Claims had not found that the company could have | 
operated the'mine NUM making the wage concessions directed by the». 
Board. , 
. The Court also had occasion to reaffirm, in a brief curiam opinion, the 
“traditional rule" that-interest on claims against the United States cannot 
be recovered where recovery was not grounded on a taking under the Fifth 
Amendment and where the relevant statute did not expressly authorize an 
award of-interest.5? 

2. THE FEDERAL TAXING POWER 

A unanimous Court sustained the constitutionality of the Marihuana Tax 
Act in United States v. Sanchez." The statute imposes license taxes and the 
- obligation to register upon. all who import, produce or sell marihuana. No 
transfer of marihuan& may be made except in pürsuance:of s written order 
of the transferee on a blank issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. It also ` 
levies a tax, of $1.00 per ounce upon those who have paid the tax and registered, . 
. or $100 upon those who have not. Obviously this tax was not adopted by 
Congress as a budget-balancing expedient. “It is beyond serious question," 
Justice Clark wrote, “that a tax doég not cease to be valid merely because it 
regulates, discouracea® or even definitely deters the activities taxed.” This - 


585 841 U. 8. 114 (1951). See Note, “Recent. Constitutional Developments on Eminent 
Domain,” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 678—680 (1951). 

5 United States v. Tillamooks, 341 y: S. 48 (1951). 

60 340 U. B. 42 (1950). 
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. was, of course, the teaching of the firearms case.* And he added that "the 


principle applies even though the revenue obtained is obviously negligible, .. . 


or the revenue purpose of the tax may be secondary... .," It is also established - | | 


that a tax statute does not’ necessarily fall “because it touches on activities 


. which Congress might not otherwise regulate." The difference between the two 
. tax rates was found to have a "rational foundation.” The higher rate will 


induce compliance and help to reimburse the government for the greater 
expenses involved in unearthing clandestine transfers. Thus it is that the fight- 


ing | issues of one generation become the truisms of the next.*?! 


3. THE COMMERCE POWER 


There were several important commerce cases during the 1950 term, but 
since they involved primarily questions of statutory construction, and only 
indirectly questions concerning the thrust of the federal commerce power in a 
constitutional sense, they will be treated very briefly in this review. In K1zfer- 
Stewart Co, v. Seagram,® the Court held that the Sherman Act forbide an 
agreement among competitors to fix mazimum as well as minimum resale 
prices, since any kind of price-fixing tends to cripple the freedom of tracers. 
Timken Co. v. United States * decided that the Sherman Act forbids price- 
fixing, allocation of markets, and control af imports and exports-by agreement 
between an American firm and two foreign companies in which it has an in- 


- terest.5 In both of these cases the Court ruled that the fact that there was 


common: ownership or control of the contracting corporations did not. exempt 
them from the anti-trust laws. In another price discrimination case, Standard 


Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, with three justices dissenting, the Court 


held that the sale of gasoline to jobbers doing some retail business in the Detroit 


. area at a lower price than that charged to retail stations did not violate the 
. Robinson-Patman Act of 1936. The reason given was that this practice came : 
within the scope and purpose of a proviso in the Act permitting discrirhinstory 


prices where made in good faith to meet an equally low price of a competitor. 

In 1946, the Court found th&t & particular interstate pipeline wholly owned 
by-and used only by the Champlin Refining Company, was a “common carrier" 
within the meaning of Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, and therefore 
subject to Section 19a of the Act, requiring the company to submit valuation 


data, maps, charts and other documents relating to its operations.’ 67 [n 1651, e 


5 Bonzinsky v. United States, 806 U. 8. 506 (1937). r 


€ Compare, for example, the debate-in United States v. Constantine, 296 U. 8.-287 - 


(1985). 

340 U, 8. 211 (1951). See Comment, ‘Resale Price Maintenancé and the Anti-T-ust 
Laws," Universtiy of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. Pon M (1951). 

* 341 U. 8. 598 (1951). 


* Justices Frankfurter and Jackson filed disssntins opinions, both arguing thai the - 


conditions of foreign trade are such that the restraints which were the basis of the com- 
plaint were reasonable. Under contemporary political conditions, they thought that many 
American industries could reach foreign markets only by organising foreign h 
each limited to a particular market area. 

_% 340 U. S. 231 (1951). 

5! Champlin Refining Co. v. United States, 829 U. B. 29 (1946). 
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and without overruling the earlier decision, the Court held that Section 6 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, pertaining to the publication and filing of 
schedules of rates and charges, did not apply to this company, largely because 
it believed that Congress did not intend-to impose the duty of serving the 
public at regulated rates upon all private pipe lines merely because they cross 
state lines.® 

In several cáses, the Court ruled that a strike against a contractor to force 
a nonunion subcontractor off the job is a secondary boycott within the prohibi- ' 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Law.’ The Court had little difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that the subcontractor was engaged in interstate commerce, on a 
showing that he purchased some of his materials outside the state and shipped 
some products out of the state. This conclusion was not clouded by the small 
volume of commerce involved, since Congress did not intend to make the 
operation of the Act depend upon the volume of commerce affected, and further- 
more, the Board may take into consideration, the total effect of many other 
comparable situations. But an isolated incident where & truck-driver employee 
of a customer was induced not to cross a picket line does not add up to that 
concerted aetion to force customers to boycott which alone i is proscribed by 
the Labor Act as an unfair labor practice"? ! 


A, THE FEDERAL PATENT POWER l * 

In holding & simple counter rack or three-sided frame to be non-patentable 
for lack of invention, Justice Jackson wrote an interesting essay on the subject 
of patents." An accumulation of old and known devices is patentable “only 
where the whole in some way exceeds the sum of its parts... .” It must add 


‘something to the total stock of knowledge. That the gadget was a good idea 


or that it enjoyed commercial success was not sufficient to render it patentable. 
In a concurring opinion, Justice Douglas emphasized that, unlike most powers, 
the constitutional grant of the patent power is qualified by the purpose “to 
promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts." And he remarked: “The 


% United States v. Champlin Refining Co., 841 U. S. 290 (1951). Dissenting with great 
vehemence, Justice Black asserted that this decision “rides roughshod over clear statutory 
language," overrules previous adjudications, and frustrates the purpose of the Hepburn 
Act. Although.the majority decision avoided constitutional questions altogether, Justice . 
Black thought that this nullification of the Hepburn Act was possibly due to "an un- 
articulated belief" that it is unconstitutional. He had no doubt of the the power of Con- 
greas to convert a private interstate carrier into a public carrier, and thought the matter 
had been settled in the Pipe Line Cases, 284 U. 8. 548 (1914). 

6° N.L.R.B. v. Denver Building and Construction Trades Council, 841 U. S. 675 (1951); 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers v. N.L.R.B., 841 U. B. 694 (1951); Local 74, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners v. N.L.R.B., 341 U. S. 707 (1951). In all three ` 
cases, Justices Jackson, Douglas and Reed dissented on the theory that there was in each 
instance a legitimate strike for legitimate reasons, and that the right to strike cannot be 
made to depend upon fortuitous business arrangements that have no significance so far as 
the evils of the secondary boycott are concerned. On the general subject, see C. O. 
Gregory, "Constitutional Limitations on the Regulation of Union and Employer Conduct," 


. Michigan Law Review, Vol. 49, pp. 191-212 (1960). 


70 N.L.R.B. v. International Rice Milling Co., 841 U. 8. 665 (1951). 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Co. v. Supermarket Equipment Corp., 840 U. B. 147 (1950). 
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Patent Office, like most adiministrative agencies, has looked with favor on . 
the opportunity which the exercise of discretion affords to expand its own . 
jurisdiction. And so it has placed a host of gadgets under the armour of patents- 
" gadgets that obviously have had no place in.the constitutional scheme of 
advancing scientific knowledge." He then proceeded to give a long list of-exam- 
‘ples which is hilariously funny, e.g., elastic gussets in corsets, rubber hand 
grips on bicycle handlebars, oval toilet paper rolls, etc. 


5. FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER 


Review of. Courts-Martial by Habeas Corpus. A unanimous Court held, in 
Gusik v. Schilder," that while a federal court may order the release of a prisoner 
who had been convicted. by a court-martial, through the writ of habeas corpus, 
if the military court had lacked jurisdiction, it may not do so until all remedies 
afforded by the Articles of War have first been exhausted. Since Congress in 
1948 inserted into the Articles of War a new. provision (Article 53) giving the 
"Judge Advocate General discretion to grant a new trial in any court-martial 
_ case, this remedy must be sought before going to court. The statement in 

. Article 53 that all action of the Judge Advocate General shall -be "final and 


` . conclusive,” and “binding upon all departments, courts, agencies, and officers 


of the United States," was interpreted as not depriving courts of jurisdiction | 
 -toreview military judgments, and therefore, as not’ amounting to a suspension 
of the writ. Any intention of depriving the av courts of a habeas corpus juris- 
diction which has been exercised throughout our history would, have to be 
_ stated in “plain and unmistakable” terms, and not left to inference. At the 
same time, the Court ruled’ that so long as court-martial procedure gives a 
defendant an opportunity to tender the issue, any error by the military in 
evaluating the evidence on the question of insanity does not go to the question 
of jurisdiction, and therefore is not subject to review by a civil court in a habeas 
_corpus proceeding." Nor does the fact that the court-martial was ¢omposed- 
wholly of officers—this trial occurred before the revision of Article 4 of the 
Articles of War—raise a jurisdictional question; the Constitution does, not 
qualify the power of Congress to control the makeup of such courts and 
there is no analogy with the Sixth Amendment’s guarantee of jury trial in 
civil courts. | 

Diversity Jurisdiction. In a. ost: extraordinary burst of enthusiasm for 
federal-state comity, the Court went far beyond the requirements of both 
decisional and statute law to. inhibit the diversity of citizenship jurisdiction 
‘ of the federal district courts in Alabama Public Service Commission v. Southern 
Railway Co.” The railroad, operating throughout the South, maintains intra- 
. state service in Alabama and is governed by a statute forbidding abandon- 
ment of any portion of its service to the publie without the permission of the 
Public Service Commission. The railroad asked the Commission to be allowed 

` n 840 U. 8; 128 (1950). See 8. W. Wurfel, “Military Habeas Corpus," Michigan Law 
Review, Vol. 49, pp. 493-628, 690—722 (1951); Comment, “Military Justice and the Consti- 
tution—Improvements Offered by the New Uniform Code of Military Justice," Texas 
Law Review, Vol. 29, pp. 651-671 (1951). 

^ Whelchel v. McDonald, 340 U. j 122 (1950). | 74841 U. 8. 341 (1951). ^ Lu 
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to discontinue service on two trains; and after a hearing, was refused. Then, 
instead of pursuing its statutory right of appeal to the state courts, the railroad 
filed a complaint in the federal district court, alleging diversity and violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and asking for injunctive relief. A three-judge 
‘court heard evidence de novo, made its own findings of fact, and granted an 
injunction. The Supreme. Court reversed. There being no question about the 
constitutionality of the regulatory statute,' Chief Justice Vinson ruled that 
since this was a request for equitable relief, it did not follow from the fact that 
the district court had jurisdiction that it must exercise it. He noted that under 
Alabama law an appeal could be taken from the Commission to a state circuit 
court as a matter of right, with further appeal to the state supreme court. A 
recent Alabama decision also holds that when a denial of due process is asserted, 
judicial review calls for an independent judgment as to both law and facts.” 
The fact that review in the Alabama courts was limited to the record taken 
before the Commission was held to present no constitutional infirmity.” The 
Chief Justice asserted that “it is now settled that a utility has no right to 
relitigate factual questions on the ground that constitutional rights are in- 
volved.”78 Thus, since adequate state review of an administrative order based 
upon predominantly local factors is available, it is not necessary for a federal 
court to intervene for the protection of federal rights. The granting of equitable 
relief is discretionary, and the federal equity judge must respect “the rightful 
independence of state government” at all times. 

Justice Frankfurter filed a concurring opinion in which he agreed that the 
district court should have dismissed the request for equity because no substan- 
tial claim under the federal Constitution was made. Confiscation does not neces- 
sarily follow from the fact that a particular railroad service 1s unprofitable. 
But he protested that the Court’s opinion overturns a long course of decisions ' 
and in effect repeals the act of Congress which since 1875 has defined the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts in federal question cases. Under this legisla- 
tion a plaintiff has a choice of.courts; whether it is wiser to insist that he must 
go through the state courts first is a matter of policy for Congress to decide. 
It has never been a doctrine of equity, hé asserted, that a federal court is 
obliged to exercise its discretion to dismiss a suit merely because a state court 
- could entertain it. “... If this decision means anything," Justice Frankfurter 
declared, "beyond disposing of this particular litigation it means that here- 
after a federal court should entertain a suit against any action of a State 
agency." 

Removal. In American Ftre & Caney Ca. v. Finn. 19 the Court ruled that a 


* It was upheld in St. Louis-San Francisco R. Co. v. Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion, 279 U. 8. 560 (1929). 

7 Alabama Public Service Commission v. Southern Bell T. & T. Co., 253 Ala. 1, 42 Bo. 
2d 655 (1949). 

77 The Court cited Washington ez rel. Oregon R. & N. Co. v. Fairchild, 224 U. B. 510 
(1912). 

" Citing New York v. United States, 331 U. 8. 284, 834-0 (1947), and Eatlroad Com- 
mission of Texas v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 811 U. 8. 570, 576 Seb 

T? 84] U. S. 6 (1951). 
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defendant is not T€ i challenging the judgment of a federal district 
court on jurisdictional grounds merely because he had initiated the removal. 

" Federal jurisdiction, it was pointed out, must not be wrongfully extended by 
judicial interpretation or prior action of the parties. Three justices dissented 
on the ground that since the company had asked for and obtained the removal 
of the case to the federal district court in the first place, it should, after losing 
Its case in that court, be estopped from having it remanded to a state court. 

Judicial Remew of Administrative Decisions. An extremely important aspect 
of the perennial question of the scope of judicial review of administrative . 
decisions was litigated in Universal Camera Corp. v. N.L.R.B.9? The immediate 
issue was the validity of an order of the Labor.Board directing an employer to 
reinstate with back pay an employee found to have been discharged discrimi- 
natorily. The legal issue was whether the scope of the reviewing power 'of the 
courts previously exercised under the Wagner Act was changed by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946 and the Taft-Hartley Act. The Second 

.. Court of. Appeals, from which this appeal was taken, had ruled, as had five^ 

other Courts of Appeals, that no material change in the reviewing power had 
been made. The Wagner Act provided: ‘The findings of the Board as to the 
facts, if supported by evidence, ‘shall be conclusive." The Supreme Court had 
tO ed the term “evidence” to mean “substantial evidence." Speaking 
for the Court, Justice Frankfurter held that the “substantial evidence” rule 
was no longer the measure of judicial review of the decisions of the Labor Board. 
He pointed out that the Walter-Logan Bill, which President Roosevelt vetoed 
in 1940, also had the “substantial evidence" rule, and that a. majority of the , 
members of the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, 
which reported in 1941, favored retaining the rule, although three dissenting 

- members recommended a broader review “upon the whole record." He also 

called attention to the fact that Section 10(e) of the Administrative Procedure 

. Act of 1946 provides for review based upon “substantial evidence,” but stipu- 
lates that ‘the court shall review the whole record." The Committee reports 
also indicate that Congress was dissatisfied with the restricted review previ- 
ously available. The original draft of Taft-Hartley included merely the “sub- 
stantial evidence” rule, but was changed to read, “substantial evidence on 
the record considered as a whole." The Senate Report stated that the purpose 
was to conform with the corresponding section of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Justice Frankfurter therefore concluded that reviewing courts must not 
determine the substantiality of evidence supporting a Labor Board decision 
merely on the basis of evidence which in and of itself justified it, without 
taking into account contradictory evidence from which conflicting inferences 
could be drawn. “The substantiality of evidence must take into account what-. 
ever in the record fairly detracts from its weight." But this does not mean, .. 
he admonished, that weight should not be given to the experience and expert- 
ness of a specialized administrative body. The point remains, however, that 


-30 340 U. S. 474 (1951). See L. L. Jaffe, “Judicial Review: ‘Substantial Evidence c onthe - 
Whole Record'," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 64, pp. 1233-1201 (1951). 
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courte must now assume more responsibility for the reasonableness of Board 
decisions than they had in the past, by viewing the record as & whole, and 
not merely the evidence supporting the Board's position. 

More specifically, in this case the Court of Appeals had held that it was 
barred from taking into account the report of the examiner on questions of 


fact insofar as that report was rejected by the Board. This was a mistake,. 


Justice Frankfurter ruled. He called attention to Section 8(b) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act which states that “all decisions (including initial, 
recommended, or tentative decisions) shall become a part of the record,” 
and that Taft-Hartley provides for review ‘‘on the record considered as a 
whole.” Surely the examiner’s report is a part of the record. Indeed, the legis- 
lative history of Taft-Hartley shows that one of its important purposes was 
to enhance the status and function of the trial examiner, and the Administrative 
Procedure Act had the same purpose. He also noted that an experienced 
examiner has observed the witnesses and lived with the case, and has therefore 
reached conclusions which are entitled to be considered. 

In a companion case?! the Court held that the normal and primary responsi- 
bility for reviewing orders of the Labor Board belongs to the Courts of Appeals, 
and that where the issue is the substantiality of evidence, the Supreme Court 
will not make an independent review of the review of the Court of Appeals, 
even though the Supreme Court might find on looking into the matter that the 
record tilts the other way. 


A decision of the Labor Board that the CIO was not a “national or inter- 


national labor organization” within the meaning of the non-Communist 
affidavit section of the Taft-Hartley Act was set aside by the Supreme Court.” 
The Court held that “certainly in the speech of the people” the CIO was a 
national union, whatever its internal composition, and that this interpretation 
was within the purpose of Congress, which was wholly to detach Communists 
and other believers in the unconstitutional overthrow of government from 
positions of leadership in the American labor movement. The Court also 
ruled that this was not a question of fact, but an issue of law subject to review. 
Justices Frankfurter and Douglas dissented on the ground that the special 
meaning of technical terms should be left up to the expert administrative body 
to which Congress had entrusted the enforcement of the law. “The Taft- 
Hartley Act," said Justice Frankfurter, “is not an abstract document to be 
construed with only the aid of a standard dictionary.” Both felt that the 
customs and practices prevailing in the field of industrial relations should 
be the guide to the meaning of terms having technical connotations. 

On the other hand, in upholding the much-discussed order of the Federal 
Communications Commission which accepted. the color television system 
proposed by the Columbia Broadcasting System and in effect rejected all 


u N.LOR.B. v. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 840 U. 8. 498 (1951). 

^8 N.L.R.B.v. Highland Park M anufücturmg Co., 341 U.S. 322 (1951). See W. L. Daykin, 
“The Operation of the Taft-Hartley Act's Non-Communist Provisions,” Iowa Law Review, 
Vol. 86, PP. 607-628 (1951). 
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others, the Court deferred to the special knowledge of an experienced agency 
which had heard evidence on ell sides.* It was quite true, said Justice Black, 
that the choice made by the Commission was not free from difficulties, “but 
courts should not overrule an administrative decision merely because they 
- disagree with its wisdom." Justice Frankfurter filed a separate decision labelled 
“dubitante.” He was not convinced that the public interest would be best - 
served by the Commission's decision, and maintained that the Court was not 
. ineapable of considering complex scientific matters. He thought that when it _ 
comes to guessing about the future of scientific research in this field the 
Federal Communications Commission has no special expertness.* ] 

- Declaratory Judgments. A Danish citizen who entered the United States in 
August, 1039, as & temporary visitor, was unable to return to Denmark 
because of the war. Successive extensions of stay were granted, but eventually 
he had to secure employment, in violation of his visitor’s status. On this ground 

' the process of deportation was begun in May, 1940, stayed for the duration 

- of the war, and reopened in 1943. Thereupon he filed an application with the 
Attorney General for a suspension of deportation, under Section 19(c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, which permits suspension when deportation would 

, result in serious economic detriment to the U. S. citizen wife of an alien who 
is not ineligible for naturalization. The Attorney General denied this request 
solely for the reason that the alien was ineligible for. citizenship because he 
had filed with his draft board, in 1942, an application for relief from military 
service under Section 3(a) of the Selective Service Act. This Act_applied to all 
aliens “residing” in the country, and provided that an alien applying for exemp- 
tion shall thereafter be debarred from becoming a citizen. The. Immigration | 
Act also provides that if the Attorney General suspends a deportation for 
more than six months, he must report all the facts to Congress, and if Congress 
does: not by concurrent resolution at the session to which the report is made, 
or before the end of the following session, approve the suspension of deporta-- 
. tion, then the Attorney General ehall deport. The alien, not then in custody, 
sought a declaratory judgment to the effect that the Attorney General must 
decide his case on the assumption that he is eligible for naturalization, his 
argument-being that he was not residing in the United States when he applied 
for exemption from the draft. On the merits, the Court found that the alien 
-- was not "residing" within the United States, since residence within the mean- 
ing of the draft law involves an element of choice not present in this instance. 9 - 
The more interesting question was whether the case presented a justiciable 


83 Radio Corporation of Amea t. United States, 341 U. 8. 412 (1951). "Bee Comment, 
** ‘Publio Interest’.and the Market in Color Television Regulation,’ : University of Chicago | 
Law Review, Vol. 18, pp. 802-816 (1951). - 

4 In Moser v. United States, 341 U. 8. 41 (1951), the Court approved of an administra- ` 
tive interpretation of the Selective Service Act of 1940, in relation to future eligibility for 
naturalization, in an opinion which came perilously loss to condoning the doctrine that 
executive agencies have & dispensing power, so roundly condemned in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

5 McGrath v. xiii 340 U. S. 162 (1950). ` 
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question under Article III of the Constitution. The government argued that 
the suspension of deportation by the Attorney General was merely a recom- ' 
mendation to Congress. But the Court ruled that the Attorney General's | 
power to defer deportation has the quality of a final order, even though other . 
forces may come into play later; whatever Congress may decide to do, the 
delay is effective, and this litigation is aimed only at the delay. The Court 
also held that the declaratory judgment was permissible here, this being a suit 
to declare status, and all administrative remedies having been exhausted.® 
Justice Reed asserted: “This is an actual controversy between the alien and 
immigration ‘officials over the legal right of the’ alien to be considered for 
suspension,” 87 z 

Suability of the United States. In Feres v. United States®® a unanimous Court 
held that soldiers cannot sue the United States under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act for damages arising from negligent acts occurring during their service. ` 
For one thing, the statute provides that the United States shall be liable “‘in 
the same manner and to the same extent as a private individual under like cir- 
cumstances,” and there is no liability of a private individual even remotely 
analogous to that which is asserted against the government. No American 
law has ever permitted a soldier to recover for negligence either against his 
superior officer or the government he is serving, and furthermore, no private 
individual has power to conscript soldiers or mobilize à private army. Finally, 
the statute provides that where there is liability, it shall be determined accord- 
ing to "the law of the place where the act or omission occurred.” Since a, soldier 
on active duty has no choice as to where he will serve, it would follow that the 
geography of the injury-would select the law to be applied, and this, said 
Justice Jackson, makes no sense. He also noted that the fact cannot be ignored 
that most states have abolished the common law action for damages between 
employers and employees and substituted for it workmen's compensation. 
It is irrational to suppose, Justice Jackson ruled, that Congress intended to 
premise the liability asserted here upon state laws which fluctuate so widely 
in both value and existence. The relationship between the government and the 
members of the armed forces is distinctively federal in character, he asserted, 
and no federal law recognizes a right to recover such as the claimants asserted 
in this case. This decision is supported by the fact that Congress has provided 
simple, certain and uniform compensation for injuries or death of those in the 


*5 On the procedural point tos Court leaned heavily on Perkins v. Elg, 307 U. 8. 825 
(1939). 

7 Justice Jackson wrote a — concurring statement because he had taken & con- 
trary position in 1940, when he was serving as Attorney General and delivered an opinion 
on the same question for the Secretary of War. He characterized his earlier opinion, with 
becoming candor, as being “as foggy as the statute the Attorney General was asked to in- , 
terpret." And he gave away a trade secret when he remarked of his 1940 opinion that "it 
would be charitable to assume that neither the nominal addressee or the nominal author of 
opinion read it. ..." He said' that he had changed his mind, and cited instances where 
Taney, Story and ‘Baron Bramwell had as judges taken positions at Variance with views 
held previously as lawyers. 

** 340 U. 8. 185 (1950). 
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armed services. This special compensation system normally require8 no 


litigation and is “not negligible or niggardly.” 
Several passengers riding in a taxicab in Philadelphia were injured by a 


. collision between the cab and a U. S. mail truck. Claiming diversity, they sued 


the cab company in a federal district court, and by leave of court the company 


‘impleaded the United States a3 a third-party defendant. The Supreme Court 


held that this was permissible under the Tort Claims Act.® First, the govern- 
ment has consented to be sued for contribution, since the Act waives the govern- 
ment’s immunity from suit in sweeping language which embraces "any claim" 
against the United States ‘on account of personal injury." Since one of the 
great purposes of the Act was to. give Congress more time to devote to major 
public issues, and since the general trend is in the direction of reducing the 
area, of governmental immunity from suit, it would be inconsistent to whittle 
down the scope of the statute by refinements. Furthermore, the Court held 
that the government has consented to be impleaded as a third-party defendant 


in an action for contribution due to a joint tort-feasor. The Act does not say ` 


that the government is suable only in a separate action, and there is no good 
reason for framing such a rule. On the contrary, the Act expressly makes the 


- Federal Rules of Civil Procedure applicable, and Rule 14 provides for third- 


party practice. Most important of all, the Court ruled that the Tort Claims 
Act should not be strictly construed, since the exemption of the'sóvereign 
from suit creates hardship enough, and the Court should not add to it by strict 
construction. This is another step in a recent development?? away from the 
older rule that waiver statutes should be strictly construed in favor of the 
government. p a 


Il. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 


1.. DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Freedom of Speech. 'The Supreme Court decided during the 1950 term several 
widely discussed cases dealing with local control of speech in public places. 
The sharpest division of the Court was in Feiner v. New York.* Feiner, a uni- 
versity student, addressed an open-air meeting at a street corner in Syracuse, 
for the purpose of publicizing a meeting of the Young Progressives of America. 


99 United States v. Yellow Cab Co., 340 U. B. 543 (1951). Justices Black and Douglas 
dissented without opinion. 
- 9! See United States v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 338 U. B. 366 (1949). 
" For example, United States v. Sherwood, 312 U. s. 584 (1941). 
2 Seo L. Saulson, “Municipal Control of Public Streets and Parka as Affecting Free- 


dom of Speech and Assembly,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 49, pp. 1185-1199 (1951); Note,” 


“Free Speech and the Hostile Audience,” New York University Law Review, Vol. 26, pp. 
489-505 (1951); Comment, “Municipal Regulation of Free Speech in the Streets and 
Parks,” IUsnois Law Review, Vol. 48, pp. 489—497 (1951); Note, “Freedom of Speech v. 


Breach of the Peace," St. John’s Law Review, Vol. 25, pp. 205-305 (1951). There is an , 


interesting debate on this subject in N. Dembits, “Bree Speech vs. Frée-for-All," Nation, | 


- Vol. 173, pp. 29-31 (July 14, 1951), and V. Countryman, “Freedom for Insulting Speech— 


a Reply,” ibid., pp. 50-52 (July 21, 1951). 
a 840 U. g. 815 (1951). 
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He spoke to some 75-80 people, standing on a large wooden box on the side- 
walk and addressing the crowd through a loud-speaker attached to an auto- 
mobile. Both negro and white people were in the ‘audience. It was alleged 
that he made derogatory remarks about the President, the American Legion, 
the Mayor of Syracuse- and other local officials. In addition it was alleged, 
though this was disputed, that he urged Negroes to rise up in arms and fight 
for equal rights. Apparently he stirred up a little excitement. The police 
interfered when one onlooker threatened violence if the police did not interfere. 
The police demanded twice that he stop speaking, and when he refused he was 
arrested and convicted of disorderly conduct in the local Court of Special 
Sessions. Six Justices, for whom Chief Justice Vinson spoke, held that this was 
not a ease of “blind condonation by a state court of arbitrary police action." 
The Chief Justice emphasized that Feiner had. had a full, fair trial, in which 
the judge heard testimony on both sides, plus review in two state appellate 
courts. Thus the exercise of the police officer's proper discretionary power to 
prevent & breach of the peace was approved by three courts. They were 
convinced that the arrest had been made solely to pteserve order and protect. 
the general welfare, and not to suppress the airing of opinions. The Chief 
Justice pointed out that Feiner had been arrested not for making a speech, 
or because of its content, but rather because of the reaction which it actually 
engendered. This Court, he said, must respect the interest of the community 
in maintaining peace and order on its streets. Justices Douglas, Minton and 
Black dissented. Justice Black asserted that this conviction “makes a mockery 
of the free speech guarantees." The end result of this decision, he maintained, 
is “to approve a simple and readily available technique by which cities and — 
states can with impunity subject all speeches, political or otherwise, on streets 
and elsewhere, to the supervision and censorship of the local police. I will 
have no part or parcel in this holding which I view as a long step toward totali- 
tarian authority." He thought the record did not support the charge that 
there had been any imminent threat of riot or uncontrollable disorder, but he - 
argued that even if a critical situation had existed, then the police had an obliga- 
tion to protect the constitutional right to talk, even to the point of arresting 
the man who threatened to interfere. It is true that the appellant continued 
talking after the police ordered him to stop, but he pointed out that a man 
making & lawful address is certainly not required to be silent merely because 
‘a policeman so directs. 

That the right to hold meetings in public places cannot be made to depend 
upon the undefined and unrestrained discretion of administrative officials was 
underscored by the Supreme Court in two cases. In Niemotke v. Maryland” ` 
& unanimous Court reversed a conviction under the Maryland disorderly 
conduct statute of two Jehovah Witnesses who had been arrested for attempt- 
ing to give a Bible talk in a publie park in Havre de Grace after being denied 
permission to do so by the Park Commissioner. While there was no ordinance 
prohibiting or regulating the use of the park, there was &n amorphous local 


* 340 U. B. 268 (1951). 
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custom which required organizations and individuals to obtain permits from 
the Commissioner, subject to appeal to the City Council In this case there 
was no evidence of disorder or of threats of violence or riot, nor was there any - 
suggestion that the defendants had conducted themselves in any manner 
detrimental to the publie peace. The Court held that the permit requirement, 
"in the absence of narrowly drawn, reasonable and definite standards for the 
officials to follow,” constituted an unconstitutional prior restraint on freedom 
of speech. Free speech cannot be made subservient to the “limitless discretion" 
of an administrative official. In addition, the Court was convinced thet the 
refusal of the perniit in this instance was clearly an unwarranted discrimination, 
since the record failed to show any valid basis for the refusal; apparently the 
City Council, to which an appeal had been taken, denied the permit because 
it didn't.approve of Jehovah Witnesses. Said Chief Justice. Vinson: “The right 
of equal protection of the laws, in the exercise of those freedoms of speech | 
- and religion protected by the First and Fourteenth Amendments, has a firmer 
foundation than the whims or personal opinions of a local governing body.” 

In Kunz v. New York® the Court set aside a conviction of a Baptist minister 
for holding a religious meeting in a public square without first obtaining a 
permit from the police commissioner‘as required by a municipal ordinance. 
The minister had received a permit for 1946, but in November of that year, 
after a hearing, it was revoked by the police commissioner on the ground that 
he had ridiculed and denounced other religious beliefs at his meetings. The 
ordinance, however, made no mention of revocation, and the defendant had 
. not attempted to seek either judicial or administrative review of the revocation 
proceedings. In. both 1947 and 1948 he applied for.permits, but was refused 
each time without any reason being given. When he was arrested for spezking 
. without a permit in 1948, an appeal was taken to the New York courts, which 
justified the disapproval of the 1948 permit application on the ground thata . 
previous permit had been revoked “for good reasons." The Court noted that: 
as. interpreted by the state courts, the ordinance gave an administrative official 
&n undefined discretion in denying applications, and that this is clearly invalid 
as an unconstitutional prior restraint on free speech. The Court was unim- 
pressed by the fact that Kunz’s religious meetings in the past had caused some 
disorder, taking the view that ‘there are appropriate public remedies to protect 
the peace and order of the community if appellant’s speeches should result in : 
disorder or violence." The issue here was not punishment but rather suppres~ 
- gion. Justice Jackson dissented alone in a long and vehement opinion in which 
. he took the position that the case was governed by the "fighting" words doc- 
trine, since the speeches in question made scurrilous attacks upon religious 
groups. . 

Loyalty Oaths. In a one-paragraph per curtam opinion a unanimous Court 
upheld the constitutionality of a section of Maryland’s Ober Act which re- 
quires candidates for public office to sign an oath declaring they are not engaged 
in one way or another in attempting to overthrow the government and that they 
are not knowingly members of any organization which is engaged in such an 


* 340 U. S. 290 (1961). 
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enterprise." The Court emphasized, however, that its decision was premised 
on the assumption that what was proscribed was the overthrow of government 
by force or violence, and on this-point it accepted the assurance given by the 
Maryland Attorney General that an affidavit in such terms would satisfy 
the statutory requirement. 

The litigation involving the Los Angeles loyalty oath, however, raised a 
-variety of constitutional questions and was resolved by a badly divided court.?? 
The city adopted an ordinance in 1948, pursuant to a 1041 statutory amendment 
to the charter, requiring every public employee to take an oath swearing 
that he does not and has not for the five preceding years advised, advocated 
or taught the overthrow of government by force, violence or other unlawful 
‘means, that he is not and has not been a member of any organization or party 
which advocates such subversive activity, and that he will not engage in such 
proscribed activities while in the public employ. In addition to the oath every 
city employee must execute an affidavit disclosing present and past member- 
ship in the Communist Party. | 

Five justices, speaking through Justice Clark, upheld both the oath and the 
affidavit. Justices Frankfurter and Burton, in separate opinions, took the 
position that the affidavit section was valid, but-that the oath was bad. Justices 
Black &nd: Douglas argued in their dissenting opinions that both violated the 
Constitution. As to the affidavit, then, seven justices held that a disclosure 
of Communist Party membership was a reasonable requirement, relevant to 
determining fitness for public service. Justice Clark ruled, in behalf of a bare 
majority, that the oath was not ex post facto, since the five-year period 
covered by the oath extended back only to 1948, whereas the activity had 
been proscribed by the charter amendment since 1941. Nor was the oath a 
bill of attainder, since no punishment is involved in a general regulation which 
merely provides standards of qualification for employment. Justice Clark 
thought that the Cummings and Garland cases**’established the proposition 
that the guaranty against bills of attainder was not intended to preclude 
legislative definition of such standards for public or professional employment. 
The Lovet case** was distinguished on.the ground that there the statute 
named individual employees. Nor did the oath, in Justice Clark’s judgment, 
deny due process because it was not limited to affiliations known to be in the 
proscribed class. He said that he had no reason to. suppose that the oath is 
or will be construed locally so as to affect those who during their affiliation 
with a proscribed organization were innocent of its purpose, or those who sev- 
ered their relations with such an organization when its character became appar- 
ent. He also thought that scienter was required by California decisional law. 


** Gerende v. Board of Supervisors of Elections of Baltimore, 341 U. S. 56 (1951). For a 
full discussion of the Ober Law, see Shub v. Simpson, 76 A. 2d 332 (Md. 1950). For a 
general discussion, see the superb annotation, ‘‘Validity of Governmerital Requirement of 
Oath of Allegiance or Loyalty," 18 A.L.R. 2d.268-347. . 

*! Garner v. Board of Public Works of Los Angeles, 341 U. 8. 716 (1951). 

** Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277 (U. 8, 1867); Ez parte Garland, 4 Wall. 383 (U. 8. 
1867). 

*9 United States v. Lovett, 828 U. B. 803 (1946). 
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“We assume," he wrote, “that scienter is implicit in each clause of the oath. 
As the city has done nothing to negative this interpretation, we take it for 
granted that the ordinance will be so read as to avoid raising difficult constitu- 

tional problems which any other application would present." > 
' . Justice Frankfurter could not agree with this last point. He thought that 
the vice of the oath was that it was not limited to affiliation with organizations 
known at the time to have advocated overthrow of government. While it is 
true that scienter is ordinarily implied in a criminal statute, he pointed out 
that this ordinance did not define a crime but rather a condition of employ- 
ment. It was not consistent with due process, he insisted, to ask men, ‘on the 
pain of giving up public employment, to swear to something they cannot be 
expected to know. The oath was bad because it operated to deter even innocent 
associations, because it was at war with our traditions of gregariousness, and 
because it tended to produce “an atmosphere of repression uncongenial to the 
spiritual vitality of a democratic society." Justice Burton objected to the oath 
because, since it operated retrospectively, it left no room for a change of heart. 
Justice Black and Douglas thought that both requirements were unconstitu- 
tional under the authority of the Cummings and Garland cases, which struck 
down test oaths as being bills of attainder and ex post facto. Deprivation of 
employment, Justice Douglas argued, is clearly punishment, whether one is a 
professional man, a day laborer, or a government employee. The vice of the 
ordinance is that it sets up a presumption of guilt, on the basis of past advo- 
cacy, which can only be removed by an expurgatory oath. It is therefore in his 
opinion both a bill of attainder and an ex post facto law. 

The Police Power. A 1947 California Compulsory Assigned Risk Law compels 
- insurance companies to take an equitable share of poor risks who cannot get 
automobile insurance through ordinary methods, according to a reasonable 
plan approved by the Insurance Commissioner. A unanimous Court held the 
law constitutional.!°° Since the companies are permitted to charge higher 
premiums commensurate with the greater risks, there is no issue here of con- 
fiscation. The Court thought that this system of shared burdens was not 
unlike the state bank depositors’ fund system which had been approved many 
years previously in the Haskell cage.!*! Furthermore, as in the case of banking, 
the insurance business has long been subject to intensive governmental regu- 
lation.!? The problem of personal and property injuries arising from accidents 
on the highways is acute, and the state may go far in using its own best judg- 

ment as to how to cope with it. . | 
^ A 'Fhe Court had a more difficult time with Standard Oil Co. v. New Jersey, 
which, by a 5—4 vote, sustained the New Jersey Escheat Act against numerous 
constitutional objections. Under this law, whenever the owner of any personal 
property in the state or his whereabouts have been unknown for 14 successive 
years, or waenever personal property in the state is unclaimed for 14 years, 


100 California Automobile Associction v. Maloney, 841 U. B. 105.(1951). 
101 Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104 (1911). 

. 1** Bee Osborn v. Oslin, 310 U. 3. 53 (1940). 
103 34] U. 8. 428 (1951). 
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then such property escheats to the state. Standard Oil, a New Jersey cor- ` 
poration, appealed from a judgment of the New Jersey courts which declared 
escheated to the state certain unpaid dividends on the company’s stock and 
twelve shares of common stock. Speaking for a bare majority, Justice Reed 
ruled, first of all, that notice by publication once a week for three weeks in a 
newspaper of general circulation satisfied due process, since it was not possible 
' to give more adequate warning. He also held that there was no impairment of 
the obligation of contract, but only an exercise of a regulatory power over 
abandoned property, since normally the obligor (or holder) and the obligee 
(or owner) would have no contractual arrangement between themselves for 
the disposition of property in case the owner fails to make a claim. The com- 
pany argued that since it had no tangible property. in New Jersey except its 
stock and transfer books; kept in its registered office, the property at issue had 
no situs in New Jersey for purposes of escheat. But Justice Reed declared that 
since the company was a New Jersey corporation, amenable to process through 
its designated agent at its registered office, New Jersey had the power to seize 
the res; it does not matter where the company’s assets may be, since it is 
its obligation to pay to the escheated estate that is taken. This proceeding is 
based on the power of the state to exercise jurisdiction over the debtor. The 
situs of intangible property, such as choses in action, certificates and dividends, 
is fictional; everything depends upon control over the parties who can go to 
court to make their rights effective. Finally, the majority decided that under 
the Full Faith and Credit Clause the New Jersey judgment would protect the 
company from possible claims advanced against it in or by other states. 

The four dissenters were concerned with the possibility of multiple escheat 
and-the claims which other states might legitimately make. Justice Frankfurter 
thought that the state where the last known owner was domiciled certainly 
had a better claim to abandoned stock than a state in which it merely happens 
that a corporation is subject to process. Since the unpaid dividends are de- 
posited with a New York bank, it may be inferred that they are also escheat- 
able by New York, had she anticipated New Jersey. Constitutional rights, he 
observed, ought not to depend upon a race of diligence. He believed that other 
interested states ought to be made parties to this sort of litigation, with a right 
to resort to this Court to adjust conflicting interests. 


2. EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS 


In Shepherd v. Florida'™ the Court reversed a conviction of several Negroes 
in the Florida courts because Negroes had been intentionally excluded from 
the grand jury. The case attracted attention mainly because of Justice Jack- 
son’s concurring opinion. He thought that the real error was that the case had 


` 1*4 The escheat of abandoned bank re was recently E in Ánderson Na- 
tional Bank v. Luckeit, 321 U. S. 238 (1944), and of unclaimed insurance money in Con- 
neciicut Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. Moore, 888 U. 8. 541 (1948). 
. 1955 341 U. 8. 50 (1951). The Court merely cited Cassell v. Texas, 889 U. 8. 282 (1950). 
See R. L. Stone, “Discrimination in the Selection of Grand Juries: Theory and Practice,” 
Texas Law Review, Vol. 29, pp. 817-827 (1951). 
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been tried in the newspapers, and i in a mob atmosphere, In his Modem this 
case was very much like Moore v. Dempsey. !** Justice Jackson is not impressed 
with the issue of discrimination in selection of grand juries, which has only a 
theoretical importance for him. He said that the Court was reversing for a 
trivial reason and ignoring the significant one, for he thought that the real 
point was that there would.not have been a fair trial under the circumstances 
with any kind of jury. Justice Jackson first objected i in 1950 to the holding 
that discrimination in the selection of grand jurors is reversible error." Now. 
apparently there is a convert, for Justice Frankfurter concurred in his opinion, 
although he may have been interested chiefly in that portion which was con- 
cerned with the integrity of the judicial process, for Justice Frankfurter is on 
record as being strongly opposed to having cases tried in the newspapers.!^ 
The Court held in Dowd v. United States! that a discriminatory denial to 
a state prisoner of the statutory right of appeal was a violation of the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, for the correction of which 
habeas corpus lies in a federal district court. The case was remanded, however, - 
to give the state court a chance to provide the appellate review to which the 
prisoner was entitled. l - 


9. STATE POWER AND THE COMMERCE CLAUSE 


Police Power. There was a substantial number of cases during the 1950 term 
testing the validity of state regulatory or tax laws which impinged in some 
fashion upon interstate commerce. In Breard v. Alexandria"? a majority of six 
justices sustained the constitutionality of a “Green River ordinance" of Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana, which forbids going in and upon private residences for the pur- 
-pose of soliciting orders for tke sale of goods without the prior consent of the 
. owners or occupants. Breard, a regional representative of a Pennsylvania 
corporation, was arrested while going door to door soliciting subscriptions for 
nationally known magazines. Justice Reed held that the ordinance did not deny 
due process, because its prohibition was -a limited one which left open une 
“usual methods of solicitation—radio, periodicals, mail, local agencies.” A 
legitimate business may be restricted, he argued, to protect citizens against - 
annoyance, Similarly, there was no violation of the commerce clause, for how- 
ever large this interstate business was, and however important it may be to 
publishers to sell by the house-to-house method of solicitation, as a matter of 
constitutional law they are in no better position than the sellers of other 
wares. And there is no discrimination against interstate commerce because 


~ 1% 261 U. 8. 86 (1923). 

107 In Cassell v. Texas, 339 U. 8. 282 (1950). 

108 See his opinions in Bridges v. California, 814 U. 8. 252 (1941) (dissenting); Penne- 
kamp v. Florida, 328 U. S. 331 (1946) (concurring); Cratg v. Harney, 331 U. 8. 367 (1947) > 
(dissenting). 

19? Dowd v. United States ex rel. Cook, 840 U. B. 206 (1951). See Note, “Federal Habeas 
. Corpus and the Equal Protection Clause," Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 26, pp. 248-259 
(1951). 5 

ue 341 U. 8. 622 (1951). See R. L. Stern, “The Problems of Yesteryear—Commerce and 
Due Process,” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 446-468 (1951). 
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ie same basis as local sellers: It may well be - 

local retail competitors may gain advantages, 

7 Qu icu r.p ig dO UTE y, the solicitor retains his flexibility of move- 
ment ai investment. He also cited the wide use of the 
Green Riverqu] oq jo omnyaieteh aside the argument that it sprang mainly from: 
- the selfish inf UEC PIIA Joa Merchants: The notion that selfishness is not wide- 
spread will certainly appear to many observers of the humán scene as a singu- . 
larly unperceptive moral observation. Justice Reed seemed to insist that there _ 
was some constitutionally significant distinction between the social and the 
economic welfare of the community, and insisted that if there is a reasonable 
basis for legislation concerned with social’ welfare, then it is not for the Court 
to deny this exercise of power locally because of the Commerce Clause. Finally, 
he ruled that the ordinance did not violate the First Amendment, the doorbell- 
ringing case of Martin v. Struthers being distinguished on the-ground that no 
commercial element was involved there, whereas here the ordinance involved 
only commercial advertising. In his dissenting opinion, Chief Justice Vinson, 
with whom Justice Douglas agreed, maintained that this ordinance was 
an undue and discriminatory burden on interstate commerce, within the rule 
established long ago in the Robbins case!à and recently re-examined and re- 
affirmed." He thought that the Court had always sharply distinguished 
between the process of solicitation of-interstate business and the essentially 
local retailing operations of hawking and peddling.“ Nor did he believe that 
this case came within the Cooley rule!" since there were here both an undue 
burden and a discrimination against interstate commerce in favor of local 
merchants. Adhering to the preferred position philosophy which he accused 
the Court of abandoning, Justice Black maintained that this was a problem 
of freedom of the press. A free press means not only a press free to publish and 
circulate, but also to solicit subscribers, though he supposed that the ordinance 
could be applied constitutionally to a merchant going door-to-door selling pots. 
The Chief Justice thought that this decision was contrary to that taken in 
Dean Milk Co. v. City of Madison.’ Here six justices agreed that a milk ordi- 
nance of Madison, Wisconsin, was a violation of the Commerce Clause. ‘The 
ordinance made it unlawful to sell milk às pasteurized unless it had been 
processed and bottled at an approved pasteurization plant within a radius of 
five miles from the city’s central square. It also prohibited the sale of milk, or - 
the importation, receipt or storage of milk for sale, unless taken from a source 
. of supply-having a permit issued’ after inspection by Madison officials. Madison 
officials, however, have no duty to inspect farms locatéd more than 25 miles 
from the center of the city. The Dean Milk Company, an Illinois corporation, 
purchased milk from farms in as Illinois and Bom Wisconsin, all of - 
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them more than 25 miles distant from Madison, and pasteurized its milk in 
two plants in Illinois, 65 ard' 85 miles distant. These farms and plants were 
licensed and inspected by the Chicago public health authorities. The Court 
ruled that it was improper for Madison to deny this company access to the city. - 
Said Justice Clark: “In thus erecting-an economic barrier protecting a major 
local industry against competition from without the State, Madison plainly 
discriminates against interstate commerce. This it cannot do, even in the 
exercise of its unquestioned power to protect the health and safety of its people, 
if reasonable nondiscriminatory alternatives, adequate to conserve legitimate 
local interests, are available.” He then proceeded to show that there were 
reasonable and adequate alternatives, either inspection by Madison officials, 
for which fees could be charged commensurate with the costs, or use of the 
U. S. Public Health Service standards and facilities. Justices Douglas and 
Minton concurred in a dissenting opinion filed by Justice Black. He thought 
that this ordinance could be justified as a reasonable local health measure. 
And he described the concept of “reasonable alternative’ as something 
altogether new in the way of a constitutional doctrine for Justifying the nullifi- 
cation of a local health law. yy 

One of the most important cases of the year, from the point of view of its 
possible impact on the economy, was the Schwegmann case,"' in, which the 
scope and effectivenéss of the state fair trade laws were seriously reduced. 
The Miller-Tydings Act of 1937 amended the Sherman Act to permit ‘“con- 
tracts or agreements prescribing minimum prices for the resale" of commodities 
“when contracts’ or agreements of that description are lawful as applied to 
intrastate transactions, under any statute, law, or publie policy now or here- 
after in effect in any State.” Louisiana has such a law permitting resale price 
maintenance contracts, and it also provides, as do 44 other states, that once 
there is a price-fixing contract with any retailer in the state, it applies to non- 
signers as well. A majority of six justices ruled that the Miller-Tydings Act 
, did not turn over to the states the whole problem of resale price maintenance, 
and that the Act does not extend to nonsigners: This conclusion rested mainly 
upon a very literal reading of tha Act. Justice Douglas said that the Aci 
sanctions only “contracts or agreements," and that when the parties to a 
contract impose their price fixing upon persons who have not contracted 
then the price fixing is by compulsion and not agreement. Furthermore, he 
argued that Miller-Tydings expressly continued the prohibitions of the 
Sherman Act against “horizontal” price fixing by those in competition with 
each other at the same functional level. This militates against an interpretation 
which would sanction a state policy that forces retailers to abandon price 
. competition. Finally, he insisted that the legislative history of the Act sup- 
ports this. view. Justice Jackson, wao concurred, thought that the decision 
should rest entirely upon the text of the Act, and that since the language of 


nN? Schwegmann Brothers v. Calvert Distillers Corp., 341 U. S. 384 (1951). See Note, 
"Fair Trade Laws and Discount Selling," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 64, pp. 1327-1388 
(1951). " 
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the statute was clear enough, it was-neither necessary nor proper to go back 
to legislative history. In fact, he advanced several cogent arguments, some 
quite novel, in defense of the proposition ‘that courts should not pay much 
attention to legislative history. This evasion of the issue of legislative history 
was sound enough for, as Justice Frankfurther clearly demonstrated in a dis- 
senting opinion joined by two colleagues, the legislative history supports the 
` opposite conclusion. Every state fair trade law has a nonsigner clause, they 
would be futile without such clauses, and Miller-Tydings was intended to 
validate them. It should be observed that.except for a brief flurry of price- 
cutting in the large department stores of New York, which sent an abortive 
message of cheer to consumers, not much has happened as a result of this . 
decision, and not much is likely to happen so long as the economy is in a state 
of boom. 

The power of a state to fix maces at the wellhead, of natural gas avodteed 
within its borders and sold interstate was upheld in Cities Service Gas Co. v. 
Peerless.Oil & Gas Co. 39 Brushing aside due process and equal protection 
issues as being “virtually without substance,” the Court held that, in the 
absence of contrary federal legislation, this sort of regulation came within the. 
Cooley rule. The local interest of conservation was held to outweigh whatever 
national interest there might be in the prevention of state restrictions, Simi- 
larly, the Court held in Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. v. M ichigan Public 
Service Commission™ that in the absence of federal legislation, & state could 
require an interstate seller to acquire a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity before selling natural gas direct to industrial consumers within a 
city already served by a public utility. The proposed sales were primarily of 
local interest, said Justice Minton, involving the use of local streets and 
alleys, and the duplication of facilities already in existence, as well as the profit- 
ableness of a local concern already in operation. He also ruled’that in the 
Natural Gas Act, Congress occupied’ only a part of the field, and as to sales, 
only the sale of gas in interstate commerce for resale was covered. Two dissent- 
ing justices agreed with the contention of the company that the certificate 
devicé goes beyond price regulation and in effect makes the right to engage in 
interstate commerce depend upon local permission. On the other hand, in 
Amalgamated Association v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board,?° the 
Court ruled that, as regards collective bargaining and peaceful strikes in 
industries affecting commerce, Congress occupied the whole field with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Therefore a Wisconsin law prohibiting strikes in public 
utilities was held invalid. The Chief Justice asserted that Congress has seen 
fit “to regulate labor relations to the full extent of its constitutional power under 
. the Commerce Clause.” He thought that the public utility question was fully 


. 115 840 U. 8. 179 (1950). Justice Black thought that the alleged federal issues were so 
frivolous that the appeal should have been dismissed. A companion case, Phillips Petroleum 
Ca. v. Oklahoma, 840 U. 8. 190 (1950), was decided in the same way, Bthondn the com- 
merce issue was not raised. 

13341 U. 8.329 (1951). - — 3* 340 U. S. 388 (1951). 
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argued and decided in the we.l-known Edison case™ in 1938. Three dissenting 
justices thought that since labor relations in public utilities have traditionally 
been subject to regulation in a way that other industries have not, the silence ` 
of Taft-Hartley supports the inference that Congress did not intend to extend” 
its power into this field. . 

State Taxation: A Massachusetts corporation operating a branch store in 
Illinois sought to escape paying the Illinois occupation tax, which is measured ' 
by gross receipts: The Court held that only the income derived by the company 
from orders sent directly to Massachusetts by the customer and shipped directly 
from there to the customer was not subject to the state tax.” One justice, 
dissenting in part, would also have exempted from the local tax sales consum- 
mated in Massachusetts by the acceptance of, orders forwarded by the Illinois 
branch, filled in Massachusetts and shipped directly from there. Three justices 
dissented in part for the reason that they thought that all the proceeds derived 
from the sales of the company in Illinois were reasonably attributable to the 
company's local activities, since the Chicago office was the only source of 
customer relationship in Illinois, and the sole means by which process could 
be had in Illinois courts by aggrieved: customers. They also noted that the 
local office afforded services after sale and was ready to receive complaints and 
offer technical advice. 

A Missouri trucking companv, with a principal place of business in Illinois, . 
and engaged exclusively in interstate commerce, objected to paying the 
Connecticut corporation business tax, which was levied on net income, and 
which the state supreme court held was a tax upon the franchise of corporations 
for the privilege of doing’ business in the state, and not a tax for the use of the 
highways. À majority of six justices held that this was & tax upon the corpora- 
tion’s franchise for the privilege of carrying on exclusively interstate commerce, 
and therefore unconstitutional, even though. a comparable sum of money 
could be raised lawfully-by means of á tax levied for the use of the highways. 
But the Court insisted that ''it.is not a matter of labels," but rather a question 
-of the incidence of the tax. Three dissenting justices thought that the majority 
had reduced the problem to a matter of labels, for as soon as CONROE GH 
finds the right tag it may tax. l 

The never-ending struggle to avoid. paying taxes took & Blightly different 
form in Canton Railroad Co. v. Rogan.” Here the railroad, which operates a 
freight-switehing service entirelv within the City of Baltimore, sought to 


. M! Consolidated Edison Co. v. N.L.R.B., 305 U. S. 197 (1938). See A. Cox and M. J. 
Seidman, “Federalism and Labor Relations,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 64, pp. 211-245 
(1950). 

Ut Norton Co. v. Department of Revenue of Illinois, 340 U. 8. B84 (1951). See E. L. 
Barrett, Jr., “State Taxation of Interstate Gommerce—‘Direct Burdens,’ ‘Multiple 
Burdens,’ Or What Have You?” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 496-532 (1951). 

33 Speclor Motor Service v. O'Connor, 340 U. S. 602 (1951). See J. P. Flanagan, Jr., 
‘Taxation of Interstate Motor Commerce—Federal Occupation of the Field,” dix 
of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 100, pp. 71—92 (1951). 

»* 340 E 8. 511 (1951). 
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avoid paying the Maryland franchise tax on steam railroads, which is meas- 
ured by gross receipts and is properly apportioned. The company challenged 
the tax under the Export-Import Clause,” insofar as its. gross income included 
revenue derived from handling goods moving in foreign trade. In other words, 
the railroad carried goods to and from. the piers, and claimed that these are 
operations in foreign commerce. The Court held that this tax was not on the 
goods but on the handling of them at the port, and therefore validly applied. . 
“To export," wrote Justice Douglas, “means to carry or send abroad; to import 
means to bring into the country. Those acts begin and end at the water's 
edge. The broader definition which appellant tenders distorts the ordinary 
meaning of the terms. It would lead back to every forest, mine, and factory 
in the land and create a zone of tax immunity never before imagined.” In a 
companion case the Court held that there was no oe between the 
handling of oe and their transportation.” 


4. INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


Intersiaie Compacts. In 1940, eight states entered into a compact to control 
pollution in the Ohio River system. The compact created an administrative 
commission of three members from each state and three representing the 
United States, with the power to establish standards for treatment of sewage 
. and industrial wastes and to issue compliance orders enforceable in state and 

federal courts, The states also agreed to meet an annual budget as- determined 
by the commission and approved by the governors. The West Virginia Supreme 
Court refused: to compel the state auditor to issue a warrant for the payment of . 
an appropriation voted by the legislature to cover the state’s share of the 
expenses for 1949. The reason given was that the 1039 statute approving ad- 
herence to the compact was invalid because it delegated the state’s police 
power to other states and the federal government, and because, by binding 
future legislatures to make appropriations, it violated the debt clause of the , 
state constitution. Speaking for a unanimous Court, which reversed the state 
decision,” Justice Frankfurter contributed an interesting essay on the subject 
of interstate compacts.” Since a compact is, after all, a legal document, there 
are bound to be disputes as to its meaning, however carefully drafted. The 
Supreme Court has the final power to pass on the meaning of compacts, just 
as it has the power to settle disputes between states where there is no compact. 
“A State cannot be its own ultimate judge in a controversy with a sister State." 
And while this Court is obliged to show deference to what the state’s highest 
court deems to be the law in its jurisdiction, it does not follow that it must 
submit to the state’s own determination of the nature of its opens with 


55 U, B. Constitution, Article I, Section 10;- Caws 2, 
` 1% Western Maryland Railway Co. v». Rogan, 340 U. 8. 520 (1951). 
127 Weat Virginia ex rel. Dyer v. Sims, 341- U. S. 22 (1951). 
128 See F. Frankfurter and J. M. Landis, “The Compact Clause of the Constitution,” 
Yale Law Journal, Vol. 34, pp. 685—758 (1925). For a recent survey see F. L. Zimmerman 
and M. Wendell, The Interstate Compact (Chicago, 1951). 
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other states. Justice Frankferter thought that precedents?? had made ito 
clear that the Supreme Court is free to examine for itself determinatians of ~ 
law by state courts in the limited field where a compact brings in issue the © 


rights of other states and the United States. He then proceeded to demonstrate — 


that the West Virginia Court was wrong in its interpretation of the delegation 
and debt issues under the stets constitution. In a concurring opinion, Justice 
^ Reed maintained that the Court had to accept the state court's interpretation 
of its own constitution, and that the case ought to be decided. on the principle 
of federal supremacy, since compacts must be federally approved. Justice 
Jackson thought the case shoüld bè decided on an estoppel theory, for having 
made the agreement, he argued that West Virginia may not now decice to ` 
release-herself from an interstate obligation. 

Full Faith and Credit. No term of Court is really complete without a least 
one opinion on the subject of the full faith and credit owing to divorce dec-ees. 
- This time the Court held that the daughter of a decedent father could not 
challenge in a New York court the validity of-a Florida divorce decree, waere 
the decedent had appeared by attorney in the Florida proceeding, and had 
not questioned the allegations as to residence.™° Furthermore, since Florida 
does not seem to permit a child to contest his parent’s divorce where the 
parent would be barred from contesting (here by res judicata), New York 
cannot permit such a collateral attack by reason of the Full Faith and Credit 
Clause. 

Basing his complaint on the Illinois wrongful death statute, an action WAS 
brought in a Wisconsin state ccurt to recover damages for a death resulting ` 
‘from an automobile accident in Illinois. By a 5—4 vote the Court held that V/is- 
consin may not close the doors of its courts to this cause of action because the . 
Illinois statute is a “public act" within the meaning of the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause, the obligations of which cannot be escaped by the simple device 
of removing jurisdiction from courts otherwise competent.?! Justice Black 
conceded that the Supreme Ccurt has the duty of choosing between the 
competing public policies of states in each case, and that a state is not-obliged 
to enforce automatically the conflicting public act of another state. But the 
basic conflict here was between the strong unifying principle embodied in the 
Full Faith and Credit Clause, on the one hand, and Wisconsin’s policy of not 
permitting its courts to entertain this action. Since Wisconsin has no objection 
to wrongful death suits in general, it follows that Wisconsin’s policy must give 
way. Finally, Justice Black ruled, assuming that the doctrine of forum non 
conveniens might under some circumstances justify a forum state in refusing 
to accord full faith and credit to the acts of sister states, the Wisconsin policy’ 
cannot be accepted as an application of that doctrine because this case is not 


136 Kentucky v. Indiana, 281 U. S. 133 (1930); Hinderlider v. La Plata River & C. Creek 
Diich Co., 304 U. 8. 92 (1988). 

130 Johnson v. Muelberger, 340 U. 8. 581 (1951). Justice Pentia diio for the 
reasons given in his dissenting opinion in Sherrer v. Sherrer, 834 U. 8. 843 (1948). 

15 Hughes v. Fetter, 341 U..S. 609 (1951). 
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one which lacks a close relationship with Wisconsin. The decedent, his ad- 
ministrator and the individual defendant were all residents of Wisconsin, the 
administrator had been appointed under Wisconsin law, and the defendant 
insurance company was a Wisconsin corporation. Justice Black was apprehen- 
sive that Wisconsin’s exclusionary statute might result in a deprivation of all 
opportunity to enforce a valid death claim. Speaking for the minority, Justice 
Frankfurter argued that there was @ reasonable basis for Wisconsin’s closing 
its courts to this foreign cause of action. It may be concerned with the avail- 
ability of witnesses in Wisconsin, with the lack of familiarity with the construc- 
tion of a detailed foreign statute, and with the differences between its wrongful 
death statute and that of Illinois, as to beneficiaries, limits on liability, measure 
of damages, etc. He insisted that the administration of law, one of the most 
important of all local concerns, should not be sacrificed in the interest of what 
he regarded as a mere literal reading of the Full Faith and Credit Clause. 

Interstate Comity. A nonresident of Missouri brought an action in a Missouri 
court, under the Federal Employers Liability Act, against a foreign corporation 
for an accident that took place outside of Missouri. The Supreme Court of 
Missouri refused to grant a writ of mandamus compelling the trial court to 
_ dismiss the suit for lack of jurisdiction. This judgment was vacated and the 
case was remanded to the state court because a majority of the Supreme 
Court felt that it was poasible that the Missouri court decided as it did because 
it believed it was under compulsion of federal law as enunciated by this Court." 
A state.is not required by this Court's precedents!? to reject the doctrine of 
forum non conveniens in suits brought under the Federal Employers Liability 
Act. It may deny access to its courts so long as it does not discriminate against 
suits brought under the federal Act and does not offend the Comity Clause. 
There is therefore no federal issue if the denial of a motion to dismiss an action | 
rests on a general local practice concerning the doctrine of forum non conveniens. 
Under the Comity Clause, a state may not discriminate against citizens of a 
sister state by denying them access to its courts in cases open to other non- 
residents. But if it chooses, it may deny access to its courts to all nonresidents 
alike. Four justices dissented on the ground that the state judgment was 
based on the correct principle that a contrary decision would violate the Comity 
Clause. For, they pointed out, actually the Missouri court admits suits of non- 
resident citizens of Missouri, and if it does, it must then admit those of all 
other nonresidents. | 


" Missourt ex rel. Southern Railway Co. v. Mayfield, 840 U. S. 1 (1950). 
_ 19 Baltimore & O. R. Co. v. Kepner, 814 U. B. 44 (1941); Miles v. Illinois Central R. Co., 

315 U. 8. 698 (1942). The Court held that neither of these cases limited the power of a 
state to deny access to its courts to persons seeking recovery under the federal act, if in . 
similar cases, for reasons of local policy, the state denies resort to its courts and enforces 
its policy impartially. 

iH On the remand, the Supreme Court of Missouri, now properly instructed, held once 

more that the trial court was obliged to hear the suit, because a nonresident citizen of 
Missouri would be allowed to bring such an action. State ez rel. Southern R. Co. v. M ayfield, 
240 S. W. 2nd 106 (Mo. 1951), cert. denied, Nov. 5, 1951, 96 Law. Ed. Adv. Op. 51. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND REVIEW ARTICLES 
A SURVEY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE,LITERATURE 
ON, JAPAN* 


This bibliographical: article by Professor Ward is the ret of a seriés dealing with neg- 
lected foreign areas which have, within the recent period, assumed increasing importance 
to American political scientists. Articles to appear in subsequént issues will discuss the 
following areas: Africa, by Dr. William Brown, Washington, D. C.; the Balkans, Professor 
Michael Ginsburg, Indiana University; Central Asia, Professor Frans Michael, Uni- 
versity of Washington; India, Professor David G. Mandelbaum, University of California; 
Pakistan, Dr. Phillips Talbot, Institute of Current World Affairs; the Near East, Dr. 
H. L. Hoskins, Library of Congress, and Dr. Majid Khaddun, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies; Occupied Areas, Professor Edward H. Litchfield, Cornell University; 
and Southeast Asia, Professor John F. Cady, Ohio University. (Book Review Ed.)  ' 


One of the few salutary consequences of the Second World War has been 
the new perspective it has brought to the United States on the Far East in 
general. The states and peoples of Eastern Asia have.been promoted in terms 
` of popular, professional and national interest from the ranks of exotic back- 
waters on the international scene to-a status more closely approximating that 
which their ancient civilizations, teeming populations, extensive resources 
and accomplishments merit. The developments leading to this recognition 
have frequently been adverse or.even disastrous when viewed from the stand- 
point of American national interests, but, pleasant of unpleasant, Mere confront 
us with.a series of challenges which cannot be safely ignored. 

Theré is nothing accidental or temporary about the resulting situation. The 
long-neglected problems òf Asia will in the foreseeable future continue to de- 
mand a very significant share of -our ‘professional and national attention. 
Under these circumstances, it behooves us as political scientists to take. stock 
of our accomplishments to date in the field of Asian studies and to evaluate the 
research materials and tools presently available to us. - 

It is the purpose of this article to provide such information for modern J apan 
in the form of a brief bibliographical inventory of literature of interest and 
value to political scientists. The coverage is, of necessity, highly selective and 
is confined to materials relating to post-Restoration (1867-+) Japan, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the results of- wartime and postwar research. Since the 
voluminous literary output of the Allied -Occupation will be the subject of a 
forthcoming article in this series, it will not be treated here. The emphasis on 
works in Japanese is partially due to the fact that the existing works in English 
and other European languages are in general fairly well known or can readily be 


* The writer gathered much of the material for this paper in the course of a year’s work 
as a member of the field staff of the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies 
during 1950. He wishes to express his gratitude to the Social Science Research Council 
and to the University of Michigan’s Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies for 
the financial support which made this work possible. 
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ascertained by reference to the standard bibliographies which the writer will 
describe, whereas the Japanese literature, particularly that published during or 
since the war, is far more difficult either to discover or to evaluate. To an even 
greater degree, however, this emphasis is necessitated by the low quality of the 
political science research on modern Japan published in the western languages. 
There are, of course, a few brilliant exceptions; but, in general, students 
seeking significant insights into the politics and government of post-Restora- 
tion Japan in the existing literature must do £o in the Japanese language, and 
.even there the outstanding analyses are GIFADOIR ERE! few in number and 
are apt to. be quite recent. ` 


I. THE STATUS or POLITICAL BCIBNCH-AS A DISCIPLINE IN JAPAN 


Political science in a formal disciplinary sense is of very recent origin in 
Japan. While it may in a most rudimentary manner trace its origins back to 
the years preceding the Restoration period to those students of foreign learning . 
known as Yogakusha, the majority of contemporary political scientists would 
probably agree that Professor Onozuka Kiheiji of Tokyd University (1870-ca. 
1935) was the first J apanese political scientist in the American sense of the term.; 
He was preceded at Tokyo University by at least two German exponents of 
Staatslehre and Staatswissenschaft, Hermann Roesseler and Karl Rathgen, but 
his work, The Principles of Political Science (Seijigaku tatkd), published in 
1903, marks the first modern treatment of the subject by a Japanese. - 

The new discipline can scarcely be said to have flourished as a consequence 
‘of his pioneering activities. Japanese universities were already firmly fixed 
in their adherence to the systematic and legalistic approach to the study of 
politics adopted from the great German universities of the day, especially 
Berlin and Vienna. Departments of political science did not comè into. exist- 
ence until after World War IL Law departments stressing constitutional and 
administrative law and the other fields of public and private law were, however, 
the outstanding divisions of all great universities. In the largest and most 
eminent of the Imperial Universities and in a few of their private counterparts, 
one found a handful of individuals teaching political history or political science. 
As late as 1939, however, only two men in all Japan held the Hakase degree 
(which very roughly corresponds to our doctorate) in political science. 

The prewar history of the discipline must, therefore, be sought in the careers 
. and writings of a very few men such as Yoshino Sakuzd, Takahashi Seigo, 
Royama Masamichi, Imanaka Tsugumaro, Tamura Tokuji, et al. Much of their 
work was excellent and is still distinctly useful, but, in general, the discipline 
tended towards a relatively static fixation on constitutional and administrative 
law. In extenuation it must be said that the general context within. which 
Japanese scholars operated was such as to render these fields decidedly the 
most attractive, and that unorthodox or critical studies, particularly of mat- 


-ters of recent or contemporary political importance, exposed their authors 


to serious professional and personal dangers. Even so, Japanese universities 
did manage to produce a number of brilliant innovators who today, under 
postwar conditions, are- beginning to-achieve recognition. 
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Considered against this background, Japan's defeat has not been without 
some professional rewards. Although confused and frustrated by the desperate 
circumstances of academic life in postwar Japan, harassed by a multitude of 
ambitious and frequently ill-conceived reform projects, and obliged to reorient 
their activities and thoughts in many difficult ways, Japan’s scholars have 
recently begun to achieve again that modicum of security and balance essential 
to notable work. Political scientists, in particular, are finding that they are 
now far freer to conduct research and to write on at least some sensitive 
subjects than was hitherto the case. This new freedom, though still far from 
satisfactory, is giving rise to a limited but notable blooming of first-rate research 
in certain political science fields, particularly those of socio-legal and politico- 
economic studies of Japanese institutions and political attitudes, and to a re- 
working of modern Japanese political history from a socio-economic standpoint. 
Some of the most stimulating work in these fields has resulted from the applica- 
tion of the Marxian techniques of historical analysis to the known data of the 
Restoration and Meiji periods. 

It is noteworthy that these six postwar years have witnessed the birth of 
political seience a8 & generally recognized and significant discipline in Japanese 
universities. Partially as & result of Occupation promptings and partially as & 
result of genuine interest and conviction on the part of numerous Japanese 
scholars, there has developed a strong tendency to supplement the traditional 
concentration of university curricula on constitutional, administrative and, 
civil law, with additional elements drawn from the normal American political 
science curriculum. The fields of public administration, political theory and 
political history seem currently to be the most popular additions, but most 
of the others are represented as well. None of these developments are entirely 
new to Japan, but the present scale of their acceptance and popularity does 
represént a significant change. 

The extent of such developments is attested by the establishment for the 
first time, in November, 1948, of a Japanese Political Science Association 
(Nihon Seiji Gakkai). This organization had a membership of approximately 
180 in 1950 and enjoys considerable prestige in professional circles. Its very 
existence is testimony to the distance which political science has come in a 
disciplinary. sense in Japan since prewar days. 

Literature about the disciplinary history of political science in Japan, as 
well as texts and monographs on the general subject, are, with a single excep- 
tion, available only in Japanese. This exception is a small work which has had 
very limited circulation outside of Japan. It is a publication of the Union of 
Japanese Societies of Law and Politics entitled The Japanese Sctence Review, 
Law and Politics: Retrospect and Prospect of the Legal and Political Sciences in 
Japan (Tokyo, 1950). This volume is derived from a more comprehensive work 
in Japanese compiled by the Committee for the Cultural Sciences and entitled 
The Cultural Sciences in Japan; Retrospect and Prospect.! The English item is 
largely a paraphrase, though with some oinissions and changes, of the law and 

! Jimbun Kagaku Inkai, Nihon no fimbunkagaku, kaiko to tembd (Tokyo, Insatsucho, 
1949, 419 pp.). This is a special number of the journal Zinbun. 
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polities section of this Japanese work. One of the outstanding Japanese works 
on political science as an academic discipline in Japan is undoubtedly Royama 
Masamichi, The Development of Modern Political Science in J apan.? Of interest 
also are the several papers and panel discussions of political science and its 
prospects which appeared in the first issue of the Annals of the Japanese Political 
Science Association, entitled “Political Science,’ and the article on political 
science in Kyoto Daigaku Shimbunsha, ‘Dictionary of the Academic World. 
Among the principal prewar texts on political science were Takahashi Seigo, 
Principles of the Science of Politics; Royama Masamichi, The Objectives and 
Functions of Political Science; Imanaka Tsugumaro, Principles of Political 
Science and Political Science, the Theory of the State; and Ineda Shünosuke, 
Political Science.’ A considerable number of new texts have appeared since 
the war, prominent among which are Tozawa Tetsuhiko, Survey of Political 
Science; Yabe Teiji, Political Science; and Imanaka suc 8 work of the : 
same name.* ' 


I. GOVERNMENTAL RECORDS 


However unhappy have been the general effects of wars in D times, they 
have resulted in notable windfalls for the political scientist and political his- 
torian‘ interested in documentary research in the archival materials of the 
defeated powers. The recent war with Japan was no exception in this respect. 
An enormous volume of official Japanese records are now available for study 
by interested and qualified scholars. x 

Perhaps the most fascinating records of all are those produced i in dis course 
of the proceedings of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, 
popularly known as the Tókyó War Crimes Trials. The twenty-eight men 
indicted. as first-class war criminals included many of Japan’ 8 outstanding 
leaders in the fields of politics, military affairs and foreign relations. Their 
‘trial lasted more than two years. The record occupies some 48,412 pages of 
"proceedings," over 50,000 pages of “exhibits” and thousands of additional 
pages of ancillary documentation. It covers, with, varying degrees of complete- 
ness, major political, governmental, military, economic and diplomatic develop- 
ments in Japan and the major overseas areas of Japanese interest and activity . 
during the years 1928-1945, and it provides unprecedented insights into the 
plans ‘and functioning of the Japanese government as well as into Japanese 
politics in general. These materials have the further advantages of being 
readily accessible in.the libraries of this country and of being available in both 
English and Japanese. Their research exploitation has barely gotten under 


* Nihon ni okeru kindat seijigaku no hattolsu (Tokyo, Jitsugyó no Nihoäsha; 1949, 
410 pp.). 

3 “Seijigaku,” Nihon Seijigakkai Nempo, Vol. d no. 1, pp. 1-251 (1950). 

t Gakkai no jiten (Tambaichi, Nara, Ydtokushe, 1951, 220 pp.). 

| Seit kagaku genron (1932, rev. ed. 1985); Seijigaku no nimmu to taishd (1925); ` 
Seijigaku yoron (1928) and Seijigaku, kokkaron (1924); Seijigaku (1916, rev. ed. 1918). 

t Setjigaku gatron; Seijigaku. 
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way in this country, and they will undoubtedly furnish a mine of valuable 
new projects and discoveries for years to come.’ 

Of comparable interest to specialists in Far Eastern international relations 
are the microfilm records of important surviving documents in the archives of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry. A project for the selective photographing of 
these archives under the auspices of the Division of Historical Policy Research 
of the Department of State has now been under way in Tokyo for several 
years. It has covered the records of the Foreign Ministry for the years 1867— 
1045 with such thoroughness as to lead to estimates that the documents selected 
for reproduction will eventually fill some 2,100,000 frames of film. The com- 
` pleted films, after screening by the Department of State, are deposited in the 
Library of Congress, where well upwards of one thousand reels of negative 
film are now available for research use. The reels so far received are particularly 
complete and valuable in respect to Sino-Japanese relations since the Revolu- 
tion of 1911-12.8 

The 30,303 volumes of records of the Japanese Army ud Navy Ministries 
now held by the National Archives of the United States are perhaps of some- 
what less importance, though still significant. The entire collection is com- 
posed in large part of hand-written or mimeographed administrative records 
of primary value only to the military historian. There are also, however, 
intelligence reports from ‘abroad and materials pertaining to all of Japan's 
major incidents, expeditions and wars from 1868 to 1945, which are of eon- 
siderable potential value to political historians and specialists in international 
relations.°® c 

Finally, in this consideration of official Japanese records acquired as a result 
. of our victory, mention should be made of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey Records, which have now been declassified in large part and are avail- 
able in the War Records Division of the National Archives. Much of the in- 
formation elicited by this large-scale survey was technical in nature, but a 
sizeable proportion also bore on subjects of distinct interest to political scien- 
tists, such as the status of popular morale in wartime Japan, the political , 
struggle within Japan to end the war, and the military and political views 
and activities of numerous prominent Japanese. 

Brief reference might also be made to the principal current official publica- 
‘tions of the Japanese government which are most apt to provide information 


7 Readers interested in more detailed information about these records are referred to 
the excellent article by Delmer M. Brown in this Rrvmw, Vol. 43, pp. 1010-17 (Oct., 
1949). See also James T. C. Liu, “The Tokyo Tos Source Materials," Far Eastern Survey, 
pp. 168-70 (July 28, 1948). 

5 The resulta of this microfilming project are described in considerably greater detail 
by Edwin G. Beal,Jr., in the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
Vol. 8, pp. 44-45 (Feb., 1951). 

? For more detailed information and a check list of the principal categories of docu- 
ments involved, see James W. Morley, “Check List of Seized Japanese Records in the 
National Archives,” Far Hasiern Quarterly, Vol. 9, pp. 806-38-(May, 1950). 
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of political science value. Of these, the most useful and authoritative, but. 
also the most difficult and formidable to use, are undoubtedly the two publica- 
tions known as the Official Gazette (Kampó) and the Supplement to the Official 
` Gazette (Kampó Góga1). The former is the most basic source for information 
on all aspects of official governmental activities. The vast majority of laws, 

ordinances, regulations, etc., become effective only after they have been 
printed in the Official Gazette. Similarly. it is required by law that vast amounts 
of other material also be published there. Since April 4, 1946, a special English- 
language edition of this gazette (Eibun Kampo) has been issued primarily 
for the convenience of Occupation officials. It is also worth noting that two 
of the greatest former impediments to the ready use of the Official Gazette, 
namely the lack of adequate indexing and the system of classifying the contents 
‘of its daily numbers by types of legislation end sublegislation, have now been 
- remedied. A private firm, the Nihon Hórei Tsüshinsha Henshübu, now issues 
an Annual Index of the Official Gazette Classified by Offices and by the Syllabary,™ 
which affords far more convenient guidance than do the monthly official in- 
dexes. A second private firm, Gihódo, also publishes a conveniently rearranged. 
version of the gazette, entitled Compiled Edition of the Official Gazette Classi- 
fied by Government Offices.” 

The Supplement to the Oficial Gazette (K ampo Gógat) contains the stenographic 
records of proceedings on the floors of both houses of the National Diet. It, 
too, since May 2, 1946, has been issued in a special English-language edition a 
well as the ioral Japanese one. Subject indexes are available upon a monthly 
`- and a sessional basis. 

Finally, in this section on government publications, mention should be made 
of the very useful series issued separately by the Administrative Offices of the 
House of Councillors and of the House of Representatives, entitled Manual of 
the House of Councillors [or of the House of Representatives]. Issued now in two 

parts, this publication compiles all major laws and ordinances concerning the 
organization, procedure and administration of both houses of-the Diet, and the 
election of members. It also contains brief biographical sketches of present 
members and staffs. \ 


LU 


II. CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


These have been the subjects upon which Japanese political scientists have 
traditionally bestowed their greatest interest and attention: Consequently 
scholarly monographs and texts in both fields are exceedingly numerous. In 


10 A detailed account of the prewar publication history, arrangement and contents of 
all of these publications may be found iñ the present writer's Guide to Japanese Reference 
and Research Materials in the Field of Political Science (Ann Arbor, 1950, x+104 pp.), 

p. 75-83. 

11 Kanchobetsu irohabetsu kampó nenkan sakuin, Tdkyd, Nihon Horei Tstishinsha 
Henshübu, 1950—Annual. - 

11 Kanchóbetsu kamp shüroku, 'Tókyo, Gihtdd, Jan., 1948—Once or iwiga a month. 

3 Sangiin [Shügiin] Jimukyoku, Sangisn [Shagtin] Yoran, Tokyo, Insatsucho, 1898—By 
sessions. 
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particular, many studies have been made of the Meiji Constitution of 1889. 
The only detailed treatment of this document in English is a translation of 
Itó Hirobumi, Commentaries on the Constitutton of the Empire of Japan. Since 
Itó was president of the drafting commission, this work is basic. Among the 
older generation of Japanese constitutional lawyers, the name of Hozumi 
Yatsuka is.preéminent. His views and interpretations continued to exert a 


strong influence, both directly and through his students, until the outbreak of - 


World War II. His most definitive work is probably the Manual of Constitu- 
tional Law. Best known among more recent scholars is Minobe Tatsukichi of 
Tókyó University (died 1948). He, too, gained great prestige in Japan prior 
to his public disgrace over the “organ” theory of imperial sovereignty scandal 
in 1935. His interpretations and those of Hozumi differ in numerous important 
respects. His outstanding works are probably a Manual of Constitutional Law 
and An Article-by-Article Commentary on the Constitutton.® Of only slightly less 
stature are the works and reputations of such scholars as Uesugi Shinkichi, 
Sasaki Sdichi, Satö Ushijiró and Miyazawa Toshiyoshi. 

It-is somewhat more difficult to assess with any accuracy the relative merits 
of postwar Japanese scholarship in the field of constitutional law. It can be said 
with finality, however, that no significant work on the new Japanese constitu- 
tion of 1946 has yet appeared in any language but Japanese. The difficulties 
encountered by Japanese scholars in conducting research and in writing about 
the new constitution are primarily attributable to what, rightly or wrongly, 
they consider to be SCAP’s sensitiveness toward criticism of this document. 
The true origins of the new constitution and the precise nature of SCAP’s 
relationship thereto are still officially clouded in mystery, although privately 
they are well known to all Japanese political scientists and are freely discussed 
among them. It seems to be generally agreed in professional circles, however, 
that it would be highly indiscreet and probably in some degree professionally 
dangerous to indulge in systematic fundamental criticism of this amazing con- 
stitutional document, despite the fact that all realize such criticism to be 
richly merited and ultimately essential. 

As a consequence of these circumstances, the numerous commentaries on the 
new constitution display: & marked tendency to confine their treatment to the 
realms of pure exposition and legal analysis. For information of this sort, the 
writer would recommend Minobe Tatsukichi, The Principles of Japanese Con- 
sittutional Law and An Article-by-Article Commentary on the New Constitution; 
Sasaki Sdichi, Basic Principles of the Constitution; Miyazawa Toshiyoshi, 
Introduction to the Constitution; and Suzuki Yasuzo, "Und Japanese Constitu- 
tion. 17 


u ('T6kyo, Chis Daigaku, 1889, 1906 and 1931). The original Japanese version also 
contains a section on the Imperial Household Law and is entitled Tetkoku kempó koshiteu 
tempan gige (Tokyd, Maruzen, 1935, rev. ed., 200 pp.). ; 

5 Kempó teiyó (T6kyo, Yühikaku, 1940, Tth rev. ed., 583 pp.). 

it Kempo saisuyó (T5kyo, Yühikaku, 1935, 5th rev. ed., 626 pp.) and Chikujð kempe 
seigi (Tokyo, Yühikaku, 1927, 739+13 pp.). 

it Nihon kokkemp? genron (Tökyð, Yühikaku, 1948, 508 PP. ) and Shin kempé chikujs, 
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‘The prewar classics in the field of administrative law have been rendered 
obsolete by the drastic postwar revision of the organization and procedures of 
the Japanese government. To a considerable extent, however, the men men- - 
tioned above as prominent in the field of constitutional law are also outstanding | 
students of administrative law. Hozumi, Minobe and Sasaki have all written 
extensively i in this field, Other important names are those of Watanabe Sótaro, 
Oda Yorozu, Tanaka Jiró and Ukai Nobushige. Good general treatments of | 
postwar administrative law may be found in Watanabe Sótaró, Principles of 
Japanese Admtnistrative Lav, and in Tagami Jöji, Survey" dE Administrative 
Law.!3 


IV. FOREIGN POLICY, POLITICAL HISTORY AND THE RECENT POLITICAL SCENE 


. Wars, whether won or lost, seem to have a marvelously cathartic effect upon 
the dammed-up literary, propensities of politicians and generals. Japan has been 
no exception to this rule. Partieularly in these past two years, stimulated 
doubtless by prior revelations at the hearings of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, as well as by the difficult economic circumstances 
of life in postwar Japan, an unending parade of prominent men have ‘been 
offering autobiographies, biographies and inside accounts of prewar Japanese 
politics and foreign relations to a vastly intrigued public. These records repre- 
sent the richest type of raw material for the political scientist and urgently 
demand exploitation in this country. So far, practically no use has been made : 
of them abroad. Space precludes anything but a bare listing of the most notable 
examples of these materials, but in many ceses the names of their authors speak 
for themselves. | 

To date no less than seven former prime ministers, one of whom was also a 
genró, have bared their thoughts and careers to the public gaze in one form or 
` another—$Saionji Kimmochi, Hara Kei, Wakatsuki Reijiró, Inukai Tsuyoshi,. 
Okada Keisuke, Konoye Fumimaro and Shidehara Kijird.!* Numerous other , 


kaiseisu (Tdkyd, Nippon Hydronsha, 1047, 154 pp.); Kempo laigi (Tokyo, Yühikaku, 1950, 
. 222 pp); Kempomnysimon (Tokyo, Keisó Shobd, 1950, 892-11 pp.); and Nihon no kemp 
(Tókyo, Kokudosha, 1949, 205 pp.). 

18 Nihonkoku gydsethd ydron (1049); Gyéseihé sdron (1950). 

18 (1) Harada Kumao, Satonji kd to seikyoku (Prince Saionji and the Political Situation, 
Tokyo, Iwanami, 1950—8 vols., of which 5 have already been published). This series 
' was popularly known during the TókyO War Crimes Trials as the Harada Diary (Harada 
nikki). (2) Hara Kei nikki (Diary of Hara Kei, 1950). (8) Wakatsuki Reijiró, Kofuan kaikā 
roku (Memoirs of Kofuan, Tokyo, Yomiuri Shimbunsha, 1950, 469 pp.). (4) Bokudo Hiwa 
(Secret Life of Bokudo [Inukai Tsuyoshi], in Mainichi Shimbun, 1950). (5) Okada Keisuke, 
Okada Ketsuke katkoroku (The Memoirs of Okada Keisuke, Tdky5, Mainichi Shimbunsha, 
_ 1950, 298 pp.). (6) Konoye Fumimaro, Hetwa e no doryoku (Efforts towards Peace, Tokyo, 
.Nihon Dempé Tstshinsha, 1946, 146 pp.); and Asahi Shimbunsha, Ushinawareshi setji, 
Konoye. Fumimaro kó no shuki (A Frustrated Policy; The Notebooks of Prince “Konoye 
Fumimaro, Tokyé, Asahi Shimbunsha, 1946, 154 pp.). (7) Shidehara Kijtird, Gatke 
Gojanen (Fifty Years of Foreign Affatrs, Tokyo, Yomiuri Shimbunsha, 1951, 324 pp.). A 
more detailed discussion of items (1), (2), (3) and (6) above, may be found in Nobutaka 
Ike, “Japanese Memoirs—Reflections of the Recent Past," Pacific Affairs, Vol. 24, pp. 
185-90 (June, 1951). 
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men almost as prominent have also spoken, but space will permit the mention- 
ing of only a few of the most notable. Large parts of the personal diaries of 
Kido Koichi, Lord Privy Seal and one of the Emperor’s chief advisers, have 
been made public.2® General Ugaki Kazushige, one of Japan's most notable 
prewar military politicians, has published a volume of memoirs poetically en- 
titled Commonplace Conversations Amidst the Sighing of the Pines. Both Ad- 
miral Nomura. Kichisaburó and Kurusu Saburd, Japan's pre-Pearl Harbor 
emissaries to this country, have published accounts of their mission to this 
country and of other diplomatic matters.“ A number of professional diplomats, 
headed by Arita Hachird, have followed the leadership of Shidehara and 
described the objectives and methods of Japan’s prewar foreign policy as they 
saw it from their several vantage points. l 

Most of the mystery concerning the details and ramifications of the several 
notable incidents, such as the Affairs of May 15, 1932 and of February 26, 
1936, which marked the rise of the military clique to political power, has now 
been cleared away by a number of recent publications. Moreover, for the first 
time a number of books and documents describing in detail the organization, 
development, internal dissensions and police suppression of the Japanese 
Communist Party have become available. Among the most interesting of these 
are the reflections of several of the party’s leaders on their own experiences 
within the organization. The best general accounts of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party’s history are probably to be found in Yoshioka Nobumasa, An 
Analysts of the Japanese Communist Party, and in the party's official history 
by Ichikawa Shoichi, A Short History of the SES of the Japanese. Com- 
munist Party.” 


Y. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Publie administration in the disciplinary sense of the term, like political 
science, is & relatively new.development in Japan. The first chairs devoted to 


39 Kido nikki (The Kido Diaries, Tokyo, Heiwa Shobd, 1947, 163 pp.). Large portions 
of this have been translated in the Proceedings and Exhibits of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East. 

s! Shorai seidan ((TOkyO, Bungei Bhunjü Shinsha, 1951, 346 pp.). 

* Nomura Kichisaburó, Betkoku ni tsukatshite (My Mission to America, Tokyo, 
Iwanami, 1946, 203 -+241 pp.), and Kurusu Saburoó, Homatsu no sanjagonen (The Passing of 
Thirty-five Years, Todky5, Bunka Shoin, 1949, 242 pp.). ` 

3 Beo, for example, Yamamoto Shónosuke, Nihon wo horoboshita mono (Things Which 
Ruined Japan, Tokyo, ShdkS Shoin, 1949, 442 pp.); Mitsuda Iwao, Shówa faun roku 
. (Record of the Storms of the Showa Era [1925+], Tökyð, Shinkigensha, 1943, 444 pp.); and 

Saito Ryü, Ni ni roku (The February. 86th Incident, Tokyo, Kaizdsha, 1951, 207 pp.) ` 

* Nozaka Banzó, Bómei jürokunen (Stateen Years in Exile, 'T6kyo, Jiji Tsushinsha, 
1946, 86 pp.); Tokuda Kytüichi, Waga omoide (My Memoirs, Tokyo, Tokyo Shoin, 1948, 
287 pp.); and Tokuda Kytichi and Shiga Yoshio, Gokuch# jahachinen (Eighteen Years in 
Prison, Tokyo, Jiji Tsüshinsha, 1946, 161 pp.). 

% Nihon kydsantd no kaibó (Tokyo, Kyoyüsha, 1948, 241 pp.), and Nihon kydsantd (080 
shóshi (Tokyo, Shökö Shoin, 1946, 214 pp.). An excellent annotated treatment of the. 
literature in this field may be found in Rodger Swearingen and Paul Langer, Bibliography 
on Japanese Communism (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950, 8-+16 leaves). 
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the teaching of this subject were established at Tokyo and Kyoto Imperial 
Universities only in 1921-22. Their respective occupants, Royama Masamichi 
and Tamura Tokuji, were for some time thereafter the sole academic practi- 
tioners in Japan and were personally responsible for the elaboration of the 
functional and theoretical approaches to the study of public administration 
which distinguished it from the established and academically popular dis- 
cipline of administrative law. Also outstanding in its general contributions to 
the development of the science of public administration in both prewar and 
, postwar Japan has been the work of the famous Tokyo Institute for Municipal 
Research (Tokyo Shisei Chisakai), founded in 1922 and currently operating 
- under the able direction of Tanabe Sadayoshi. 

'. During the postwar period, public administration, like political science,- ‘has 
come into its own. Courses in the field are now beginning to be generally : 
offered by Japanese universities. In November, 1950, the outstanding scholars 
in the field, in cooperation with a number of mterested officials of the national 
and local governments, banded together to form a professional association 
known as the Japanese Society for Public Administration (Nihon Gydsei 

. Gakkai). Under these more favorable postwar circumstances, a number of 
promising new names are coming to the fore. Prominent among them are 

' Tsuji Kiyoaki of Tokyo University, Nagahama Masatoshi.of Kyoto University 
and Yoshitomi Shigeo of Ritsumeikan University.?* 


VI. SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Much of the bes professional writing about Japan in fields of interest ió 
political scientists is being published in periodicals rather than in-books. An 
‘extended list cannot be offered here, but the following are probably the most 
important. 

The major English-language periodicals regularly devoting substantial at- 
tention to modern Japan are (1) the Far Eastern Quarterly, (2) Pacific Afairs, 
. (8) the Far Eastern Survey, (4) Contemporary Japan and (5)-a new serial en- 
titled Occasional Papers of the Center for Japanese Studies.*® In the Japanese 
language the outstanding periodical is the Journal of the Political Science As- - 


15 The major works produced in the field during this prewar period were Royama 
Masamichi, Gydsetgaku séron (Survey of Public Administration, 1928), Gydsei adshikt ron 
(Administrative Organization, 1930), and Gydsetgaku genron (Principles of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1936); and Tamura Tokuji, Gydectgaku to hartteugaku (Public Administration and 
Law, 1925), and Gyései kikð no kiso genri (Fundamental Principles of Administrative Ll 
ganization, 1938). 

27 Their principal works are respectively: Nihon setfu no kanryéd (The Bureaucracy of the 
Japanese Government, 1952); Chiji kósen no shomondai (Problems in the Popular Election of 
Prefectual Governors, 1946); and Gydsei süshiki genri (Principles of Administrative Organiza- 
iion, 1939). 

28 (1) Ithaca, N. Y., the Far Eastern Association, 1941—Quarterly; (2) New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1928—Quarterly; (3) New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1982—-Fortnightly; (4) Tokyd, Foreign Affairs Association for Japan, 1932—Quar- 
terly; (5) Ann Arbor, Mich., 1951—Irregular. 
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sociation (Kokka Gakkai Zasshi)? In addition, there are a large number of 
professional law journals which frequently carry articles of interest to political 
scientists. Among the best of these are the Journal of the Law Association and 
the Law Review." For general information on current politics and political 
problems, however, there are still no sources equal in quality or coverage to 
those famous and long-established journals, the Central Review (Chiao koron) 
and Reconstruction (Kat20).9 


—_ 


VIL. GENERAL REFERENCE MATERIALS 


A word might also be said about a few general reference sources in both 
English and Japanese which are of major research value. Of the better known 
prewar sources in English, only The Japan Yearbook survives.” Among its 
numerous Japanese counterparts political scientists will probably find the 
Asahi Yearbook, Jiji Yearbook and the Political Parties Yearbook most useful." 

The need for authoritative statistical information is, ‘of course, constant. 
Fortunately, the two best postwar sources of such data are now being pub- 
lished in both Japanese and English. The more generally useful of the two is 
probably the Japan Staltsttcal Yearbook, compiled annually by the Executive 
Office ‘of the Statistics Commission and the Statistics Bureau of the Prime 
Minister's Office.“ This publication is a continuation of the famous prewar 
Statistical Yearbook of the Japanese Empire and affords excellent coverage of 
general statistics, from area and population figures to price level and produc- 
tion statistics. Almost as useful for current figures on employment, exports, 
family Income, production and price levels is the fine Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, issued by the Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister's Office. — — 

Finally in this listing of general ‘research materials might be mentioned 
another category of research aid, familiarity with which can save students a 
great deal of time and effort. This is the chronology. For political scientists the 
most useful one is probably the Tóyó Keizai Kenkytijo, Chronological Index of 
Politics and Economics.* This is a well-indexed work listing by date all political 
and economic developments of significance from 1841 to March, 1043. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDB 
Since the present article is necessarily both brief and selective, it seems 


1? Tökyð Kokka Gakkai, 1887—Monthly. This has no connection with the recently 
established Japanese Political Science Association. 
1 Higaku Kydkat Zasshi, Tokyo, Yühikaku, 1884—Monthly; Héógaku Ronséd, Kydto, 
Yühikaku, 1019— Monthly. 
: & 'Tókyo, Chü5 Koronsha, 1887— Monthly; "Tokyo, Kaizósha, 1919— Monthly. 
` "T6kyo, Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 1988——. 
. 8 Asahi nenkan, Osaka and Tokyo, Asahi Shimbunsha, 1910—-—; Jiji nenkan, Toky3, 
Jiji Tsüshinsha, 1918——; and Seitó nenkan, 'T'6kyo, Nyususha, 1947—. 
% TOkei Jinkai Jimukyoku, Sorifu Tókeikyoku, Nihon toket nenkan, Tokyo, Nihon 
Tdkei Kydkai, 1949—Annual. 
% Sdrifu. Tokeikyoku, Toket geppd, Tokyd, Sdrifu Tokeikyoku, 1949—Monthly. 
* Sakuin setji keizai dainempyd (Tokyo, Toyd Keisai Shimpdsha, 1943; 2 vols.). 
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‘desirable to present a modicum of bibliographical direction for scholars 
desirous of more extensive or detailed information than is here provided. The 
classic treatment of western works on Japan is the monumental von Wenck- 
stern-Nachod-Praesent series, entitled Bibliographie von Japan, which now in- 
cludes some eight volumes and offers classified coverage of those books, articles 
and maps concerning Japan appearing between 1859 and 1937 in all European . 
languages. The series was initiated by. Friederich von Wenckstern and was 
continued first by Oskar Nachod and later by Hans Praesent and Wolf Haenisch. 
The first four volumes, covering the period down to 1926, are also available in , 
English translations. In addition to the encyclopedic coverage offered by this 
series, students will find the small but well-selected and annotated bibliography 
entitled A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan, by Hugh Borton, Serge 
Elisséeff and Edwin O. Reischauer,?" most useful. For more recent publications, 
the best sources are probably Earl H. Pritchard, Bulletin of Far Eastern 
Bibliography*® and the regular bibliographical sections of the Far Eastern 
Quarterly. Both are classified and cover books and periodical articles. ` 
. Literature in the Japanese language of interest to political scientists is ` 
covered in a variety of sources. Probably the most convenient for general pur- 
poses is the present writer’s A Guide to J apanese Reference and’ Research 
Materials in the Field of Political Science. This is an extensively annoted and 
classified bibliography of the major works in all fields of political science, 
except foreign relations, which appeared between 1867 and 1941. In respect to 
postwar treatments of the literature of political science in Japanese, it has only 
been since the end of 1949 that adequate bibliographical coverage has again ' 
. begun to become available, and, despite notable progress, there are still many 
gaps. Some of the work already produced, however, is of distinct use. Collec- 
tions of bibliographical essays have recently enjoyed & mild vogue in Japan, and 
some of these merit notice. Their value, it should be understood, is apt to 
transcend that of the ordinary annotated bibliography, since they usually 
include succinct accounts of recent developments in their various fields of in- 
terest, notes as to the identity and careér of the scholars involved, and state- 
menta of the principal problems currently receiving academic attention, as well 
as excellent selective and classified lists of recommended reading. Outstanding 
among such collections are: (1) Kikui Kored, Yokota Kisaburó and Wagatsuma 
Hisashi, Guide to Legal Research; (2) Kawai Eijró and Kimura Kenkoó, An: 
Annotated Bibliography of Recommended Literature; (3) Tékyé Daigaku Kyodo 
- Kumiai Shuppanbu, An Introduction to the Study of Japanese History; and (4) a 
special number of the magazine Jiyt Kokumin, entitled “A Guide to Current 
Literature and Culture.’ 


3 Washington, D. C., Conade on Japanése Studies, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1940, x 4-142 pp. 

38 Washington, D. C., Committee o on Far Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1936—40; 5 vols. 

1! See above, n. 10. 

«4 (1D) H ögaku kenkya@ no shiori (Tokyo, Toky Daigaku Gakusei Bunka Shidökai, 1950 
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The writer knows of no generally satisfactory bibliography giving systematic 
and detailed coverage of the literature of political science. The: closest ap- 
proximation thereto will probably be found in the unannotated lists contained 
in publishers’ yearbooks and in the notable series of bibliographical publica- 
tions now being issued by the National Diet Library. In the former category 
the Shuppan Nyüsusha,- Yearbook of Publications, is outstanding." The Na- 
tional Diet Library corresponds to our Library of Congress. Most useful among 
its bibliographical publications is undoubtedly The General Catalogue of Works 
Published in Japan,™ a classified index of government documents and copy- 
fighted private publications. It offers ‘the only approximately satisfactory 
access to the field of official publications, but it is still notably incomplete. The 
Library also publishes the sole general Ee to J. apanese magazine iai: the 
crear Index | » 


IX, CONCLUSION 


This brief bibliographic survey of the principal works and reference mate- 
rials on Japan in several of the major political science fields may be concluded _ 
with several comments on the current status of relevant professional research. | 
First, American scholarship has s0 far produced very few outstanding studies 
of the politics and government of modern Japan. Some promising work is 
known to be in-process, but the published record to date is poor. Second, be- 
cause of factors which have been explained, our professional colleagues in the 
. universities of Japan have until recently suffered from distinct disadvantages 
where research into the politics and government of their own country was con- 
cerned. In recent years the pioneering studies of men such as Royama Masa- 
michi, Kawashima Takeyoshi, Maruyama Masao, Ukai Nobushige and a con- 
aiderais number of othérs have pointed the way to whole new fields of knowl- 
edge about Japan, but, as a whole, their work has been exceptional. Third, 
as a consequence of Japan's defeat and occupation, a vastly rich store of docte 
mentary, archival and other materials of all sorts has been made available to 
both Japanese and foreign Students of political science. This juxtaposition of . 
the .dearth of accomplishments to date with these unprecedented research 
opportunities may serve as some measure of the challenge which the field today 
presents. 

He x | ROBERT E. WARD. 

University of Michigan. . 


2 vols); (2) Ky8y8 burken. katsetsu (T6kyó, Shakai 'Shisð Kenkytikai Shuppanbu,1960, 
rev. ed., 2 vols.); (8) Nshonshi kenky& nyfümon (Tokyo, Tokyo Daigaku Ky3dd Kumiai 
Shuppanbi, 1949, 805 pp.; rev. ed., 1951, 884 pp.); (4) "Gendai no dokusho to kyoyoó 
annai," Jiya Kokumin, no. 21, special no., pp. 1-216 (Bept., 1950). 
t Shuppan nenkan, Tökyð, Shuppan Nytsusha, 1951—AÀnnual. ` 
m Zen Nihon shuppanbulsu sómokuroku, Toky6, Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan, 1951— 
ual. 
9 Zasshi kiji sakuin, Tokyo, Kokuiitau Kokkai Toshokån, 1049— Monthly 
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PEDIR MORGENTHAU'S THEORY OF POLITICAL 
“REALISM” 


Even a superficial comparison of the writings in international relations during 
the period between the two world wars with similar writings today evidences 
the trend toward a new “realism.” It is apparent that studies in international 
law and organization, in particular, have given way to an almost exclusive con- 
centration upon the study of power. To the self-styled ‘realists of today the 
interwar period is the era of utopianism, distinguished only by its aimless 
humanitarianism. In the writings of Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, and 
especially in his latest book, In Defense of the National Interest; A Critical 
Study of American Foreign Policy, is found the typical, perhaps even the leading, 
illustration of the new realistic approach.’ 

In his critical study of American foreign policy, Professor Morgenthau appar- 
ently has attempted to accomplish several quite distinct tasks. First of all, he 
presents a theory of international politics, a theory elaborated at greater length ` 
. in his earlier volumes. He also applies this theory to the problems of American 
` foreign policy. But, in addition; he presents criticism of American foreign policy 
based upon political (i.e., value) judgments. 

This review is not Conen with Professor Morgenthau’s political criticism. 
Where he suggests a course of action that American foreign policy ought to take - 
and makes it quite clear that this suggestion depends upon his own political’ 
preferences, no objection—at least from a scientific point of view——can be 
taken.? Unfortunately, however, Professor Morgenthau has not always taken’ 
the care to separate what he presents as a scientific analysis from his political ` 
judgments and consequently endeavors to do the impossible—that is, to deduce 
value judgments from what he considers to be international political reality. 
"In addition, Professor Morgenthau’ s analysis of international political reality . 
is one which is actually open to serious question. 

Considerations of’ space will not allow testing the author's conception of the - 
‘nature of international politics in the most satisfactory manner, that is, by . 
reference to empirical data. But it is possible to test Professor Morgenthau. B 
analysis in another way. We can ask whether the analysis is, in its results, ' 
clear, unambiguous, and noncontradictory, or whether its application is, 
characterized by open contradictions, ambiguity, and’ vagueness. Finally, it is 
possible to examine Professor ‘Morgenthau’s strictly moral argument dealing 
with the “moral dignity of the national interest.” 

The basis of Professor Morgenthau’s analysis of international polities, indeed | 


! (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). Professor Morgenthau’s two earlier volumes are 
_ Politics Among Nations (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948) and Scientific Man ve. Power - 
Politics (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1046). 
3 I might add that I am in Boreoment with a number of Professor Morgenthau's 8 BUg- 

. geations, 
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of all politics, may be found in his use of the concept of power. Here he finds the 
key that opens the door to the many mysteries confronting the student of inter- 
national politics. The trouble with political thought in the western world, and 
especially in America, is traced by the author to the fact that we have at- 
tempted to “escape from power.” But such escape is not possible since power 
“is an all-permeating fact which is of the very essence of human existence.’ 

In Scientific Man vs. Power Politics Professor Morgenthau writes that 
“Power, however limited and qualified, is the value which international 
politics recognizes as supreme" (p. 101).* In Politics Among Nations we are told 
that this is a world “whose moving force is the aspiration for power of sovereign 
nations” (p. 89). And in his latest book Professor Morgenthau deals with the 
American "illusion" that a “nation can escape, if it wants to, from power poli- 
tics into a realm where action is guided by moral principles.’’ v3 

Now the statement that international politics is a “struggle for power" may 
imply only what is quite obvious: that the use of power, organized at the 
national level, is a highly important means specific to the international political 
process. But the statement that international politics is a “struggle for power" 
may further imply, so the author argues, what is not at all obvious: that con- 
siderations of power provide the primary, if not the sole, criterion of foreign 
policy. In international politics, in other words, the one principle that should 
subordinate all other considerations, especially of a moral nature, is held to 
be the purely technical one of how power may best be preserved or strength- 
ened. Ambition (desire for power) tempered by prudence (what is possible) is 
thus the best that.can be expected. 

Once the role of power is understood, the problem of interests becomes clear. 
Interests, or national interests, must be defined in terms of power. And the 
national interest of a particular state’s foreign policy must, therefore, be de- 
termined primarily, if not exclusively, by the technical considerations of 
power.* Ideals which are not the reflection of the power interests of a state are 
treated as somehow “unreal,” or, in the author’s terminology, as “abstract 
moral principles."? Professor Morgenthau, it is true, does not seem to feel the 
necessity for clearly stating the conclusions that logically follow from his 
premises, Nevertheless, it is this singular preoccupation with power that con- 
stitutes the real characteristic of his approach to international politics. 

The interesting resülts of this political monism call to mind a psychological 
theory that insists upon interpreting all human. behavior as only an expression 
of egotism. Even altruism is, according to this concept, but a subtle form of 


'3 Bee Professor Morgenthau’s article, “The Escape from Power in the Modern World,” 
in R. M. MacIver et al. (eds.), Conflicts of mee in Modern Culture (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947). 

4 This statement is not free from axibiraiiy: If power is limited and qualified, it is not 
supreme. Precisely the same statement could be made concerning national politics, and we 
would be just as uncertain as to the importance of power. 

5 In Defense of the National Interest, p. 18. 

5 Ibid. 


7 For an illustration of this attitude, « gee Scientific M Gn vs. Power Politics, pp. 71-74. 
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egotism,? So to Professor Morgenthau morality is merely the defense structure 


erected by those subject to power against the holders of power; we are urged . 


to believe that consideration of morality is but a subtle method used by the 
powerless to defend themselves against, and in turn ultimately to gain, power.? 
The fact that a state gives up an imperialistic policy or substitutes.a good 
. neighbor policy for that of the “big stick," does not indicate the absence of a 
desire for power. Instead, these changes simply mean that a state's power is 


ol -overextended or that a state finds it convenient to substitute one kind of 


power, political, for another, economic.!? It is thus easy to see why-one of thé 
‘most meaningful problems that the student of international politics can ex- 
amine, the difference between a power policy which is and a power policy 
which is not moral, is irrelevant according to Professor Morgenthau's theory. 
On the basis of his analysis of international politics in the book under review, 
the author arrives at the “iron laws,” or ‘elemental truths," of international. 
politics which, in his opinion, deteriiine the behavior of states. And it is at this 
point that we meet the first glaring contradiction. On the one hand we are given 
laws which supposedly determine the actual behavior of.states. On the other 
hand, there is a most persistent, and at times very effective, exhortation by the 
author that American foreign policy ought tó follow these laws, apparently for 
the reason that it has not always done so in the past. The conclusion is almost 
forced upon the reader that the laws of international political behavior formu- 
. lated by Professor Morgenthau are not “iron” laws as he peg since there 
are evidently exceptions to them. 
‘To put the matter another way, the implicit assumption in Professor Morgen- 
thau's conception of national interest is that here we are dealing with some- 
thing whose objectivity is comparable to the laws of gravitation. Yet it appears | 


that he has written his critical analysis of American foreign policy because he - 


sincerely believes there are altogether too many Americans—especially Ameri- 
-can &tatesmeh—who do not have the intelligence to see what their true interests 
really are. Again the question arises, if the national intefest is so objective, _ 
if it is analogous in nature to gravity, then what is the reason for the repeated 
failure of statesmen to see what is self-evident?  - 

Granting iron laws of international’ politics, one would also question why 
Professor Morgenthau feels so strongly compelled.to wage a crusade against 
what he calls “nationalistic universalism.” It is absurd to think that a state’ 
will conduct a foréign policy divorced in large measure from considerations of 
power'and guided by considerations of a philosophy, a way of life, or abstract 

* Tt is evident that a psychological theory leading to these results would lose any value 
it might have as an instrument for the explanation of human conduct. For the statement 


that all human action is determined by‘egotism would explain nothing: it is incapable of 
describing in a meaningful way any.differences in human behavior. Professor Morgenthau’s 


analogous thesis that the conduct of states is dod determined by the desire for powerig -> : 


at times quite as meaningless. 
? See Politics Among Nations, p. 02. 
10 Ibid., p. 22, n. .2. l 
4 For some examples, see In Defense of the National I Ines, pp: 135, 144, 147, and 154. 
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moral principles, once we accept his “elemental truths” of international 
politics. But this is what states are doing, or else Professor Morgenthau’s 
crusade’is meaningless. Caught on the horns of the dilemma that states do act 
contrary to his laws, yet convinced that they ought not to, Professor Morgen- 
thau oscillates between what states are doing and what he thinks they ought 
to do, without striking a satisfactory balance. 

We are told that the contemporary struggle is.one between power and power, 
and are therefore urged to forget the "sentimental illusion" that it is a struggle 
between virtue and vice, morality and immorality, or two ways of life. Yet on 
occasion there is the reluctant admission that the present conflict can be de- 
fined, and in fact is being defined, in these latter terms. For example, in Chap- 
ter 2, dealing with the rise of "political religions, ? Professor Morgenthau states 
(p. 62): 

Washington and Moscow are e not only the main centers of power, they are ‘se the seats 
of hostile and competing political philosophies. The two super-powers fight for political 
and military advantage with potential world dominion as the ultimate prize, but parallel 


to this political and military contest there runs a conflict between two kinds of moral 
principles, two types of moral conduct, two ways of life. 


With this statement probably few students of international politics would 
disagree; in any event, it is entirely clear. In Chapter 3, however, the writer 
argues that. the "real" issue is one of power, not one of ideological or moral 
differences. Thus he blames the Administration for "creating and supporting" 
the popular conception, in reality mistaken, that the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States appears first of all “as a struggle between two 
systems of political morality, two political philosophies, two ways of life” 
(pp. 76, 77). 

In Chapter 4, in a section on the American “crusading spirit," we read: 
“Thus the two wars with Germany and the present conflict with the Soviet 
Union and China have been widely understood, not in terms of competing 
and hostile powers or incompatible philosophies and ways of life, but in terms 

- of a struggle between light and darkness, with light bound to drive out darkness 
by dint of its superiority in virtue and strength" (p. 131). In this passage 
Professor Morgenthau apparently approves of the interpretation that the 
conflict is one between “competing and hostile powers or incompatible phi- 
Josphies and ways of life" but disapproves of the interpretation that it is & 
“struggle between light and darkness." Yet in the quotation taken from Chap- 
ter 3 he had seemed to disapprove of the interpretation that the struggle is 
between ‘‘two political philosophies, two ways of life’ ’—although, in Chapter 2, 
dealing with political religions, he had said met this aspect is a very important 
: one in the present conflict. 

In Chapter 5 we are told that the problem is not a matter of legality and il- 
legality or a “contest between virtue and vice," but & clash “between the 
foreign policies of two great powers pursuing apparently incompatible objec- 


12 Just what the meaning of “light and darkness” is, I do not quite know. 
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tives” (p. 1406). (What these incompatible objectives are is not made clear:) 
And finally, in Chapter 7, appears the flat statement: “This is not a struggle 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood, but of power with power" (p. 219). 

All of these vague and at times openly contradictory statements are re- 
sultants of the author’s view that states ought to have certain national interests 
but not others (pursuit of ideologies, “moral crusades,” etc.). In order to 
render the argument effective, he draws an untenable distinction between what 

is “real” and, therefore, in our interests and what is "unreal" and, therefore, 
against our interests. One might almost reach the paradoxical conclusion that if, 
. we follow Professor Morgenthau and look at.international political reality 
today we find a very "unreal" reality. 

What results in contradiction in some passages simply ends in ambiguity ` 
in others. One instance of ambiguity is seen in Professor Morgenthau's attempt 
to reject the claim that ideology and form of government have an important, 
and at times a decisive, bearing on foreign policy. Applied to the case of the 
Soviet Union, he maintains the theory, which is probably true, that Soviet 
ideology does not serve an international but a national purpose. But he further 
implies a hypothesis which is probably not true, i.e., that Soviet ideology is. 
completely subordinate to what have always been the “perennial interests" of 
Rüssia.* Applying his BORED to the present conflict; he has us submit to a 
“simple test" (p. 77): 

Let us suppose for a moment that Lenin and Trotsky had died in exile, the unknown 
members of a Marxist sect, and that the Czar were still reigning over a Russia politically 
and technologically situated as it is today. Does anybody believe that it would be a matter 
of indifference for the United States to see the Russian armies hardly more than a hundred 
miles from the Rhine, in the Balkans, with Russian influence holding sway over China and 
threatening to engulf the rest of Asia? Is anybody bold enough to assert that it would 
make all the difference in the world for the United States if Russian imperialism marched 


forward ‘aa it did in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, under the ideological banner 
and with the support of Christianity rather than of Bolshevism? 


But what precisely does this simple test prove? Only that if everything were 
just as it is today with the sole exception that the Czar still reigned under the 
ideological banner of Christianity, we would probably react to Russian power 
in the same manner that we now do. The obvious objection to this simple test . 
is that it proves absolutely nothing about the effects of the Soviet ideology and 
form of governmeht on the shaping of Soviet foreign policy and Russian 
“national interests.” Is Professor Morgenthau bold enough to assert that such 
a hypothetical change in ideology and form of government would have no 


13 Tt would be a different mattar if Professor Morgenthau, without denying that the 
present tension is “real” at both levels, merely maintained that a solution is possible only 
at the power level. This may or may hot be true, but at least it is quite understandable. 
However, such an admission might r e a reiormulation of some “laws,” an act Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau i is apparently unwi wilting to perform since a reformulation would under- 
cut his supposedly scientific analysis. 

^ Professor Morgenthau’s position on this question is outlined in Ch. 8, pp. 69-90. For 
the statement concerning Russia's “pérennial interests,” see p. 97. 
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effect upon what Russian leaders consider their “national interests” to be? Can 
he say that the continued existence of a ezarist regime would have resulted in 
the same dynamism and aggressiveness that characterize Soviet policy today, 
nourished as it is by the belief in the world historic mission of the Communists? 
He is actually assuming in this “simple test” that a czarist government under 
its own ideological banner would under present world conditions conduct a 
foreign policy similar to and as threatening in every respect as that of the 
Soviets. The best, the very best, that can be said of this test is that it is mean- 
ingless. It cannot be proved or disproved, and accordingly is no test at all. 

As we have seen, one of the serious defects of Professor Morgenthau’s 
. analysis results from his teridency to deal with national interests as though they 
were eternal verities, whereas in reality they may be quite unstable and subject 
to change. He seems to think that national interests are so objective as to be 
beyond dispute because the facts upon which they are based are objective; and 
of course, it is true that any foreign policy is based on certain objective facts, 
such as geography, the existing distribution of power, and so on. Even ideology 
or national traditions may-appear from one point of view to be objective facts. 
But the important point is that foreign policies are undertaken on the basis of . 
subjective evaluations of these facts.’ Neither the evaluations nor the totals of 
the facts are nearly 80 constant as Professor Morgenthau appears to believe. 

In a seczion entitled “The Conditions for a Negotiated Settlement” (pp. 141- 
158), Professor Morgenthau deals with the argument that we cannot have a 
negotiated settlement with the Soviets: because they will not observe their 
` agreements. His reply to this argument is that the Soviets will keep their agree- 
ments when it isin their interest to do so, and that their attitude “differs only 
in manner and form, but not in substance, from the attitude all great powers 
have traditionally taken with regard to international agreements” (p. 143). 

Examined from one point of view Professor Morgenthau’s statement is 
ambiguous and tells us very little about the relationship between interests and 
the breaking of agreements. It may possibly be interpreted to mean that “all 
great powers,” if confronted with a similar situation, will act in a similar man- 
ner with regard to international agreements, This would prove to be a very 
rash claim, however, since it may be refuted by historical fact. Yet the implica- 
tion may only be that the attitude of all great powers toward international 
agreements will always be in accord with their national interests, which is to 
say very little—in fact nothing at all—if the national interests of each great 
` power are not defined. l 

Apparently Professor Morgenthau is not wholly certain of his own argument, 
for he goes on to say: “From that iron law of international politics, that legal 
obligations must yield to the national interest, no nation has ever been com- 
pletely immune” (p. 144). We are given an “iron law,” yet told at the same 
time that no nation has been ‘completely immune” from this law. But if some 
states have been “relatively immune,” then the iron law is no law at all. 

In any event, the author deduces “but two differences among nations con- 
cerning the respect for legal obligations, one affecting the manner of getting rid 
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of burdensome obligations, the other affecting the need for doing so" (p. 445. 
The first difference is dismissed in a few words. Professor Morgenthau seem- 
ingly believes, that, with regard to the manner of getting rid of “burdensome 
obligations," the difference between a state willing to negotiate over the 
burdensome obligation and one that simply disposes-of it by force is too 
unimportant a matter to require attention. Such cavalier treatment of so 
important a question is another result of the nothing-but-power analysis. 
Even if it is assumed that social reality may be characterized primarily in 
terms of conflicting interests, arising from an all-pervasive desire for power, 
the difference between anarchy and a relatively ordered society is to be found 
largely in the methods by which conflicts are resolved. The objective factors 
which create the conflicts may still remain. Even the interests, which include 
the subjective evaluations of these factors, may remain relatively constant. 
But by the introduction of specific techniques designed to resolve conflicts, 
other than by considerations of power. alone, society in turn creates new 
interests, The result is a partial change in the evaluation of the nature of con- 
flicts by the participants, for the psychology of interests is itself largely de- 
‘pendent upon the particular method or methods used to resolve conflicting 
interests. When these considerations are applied to an analysis of international 
politics, their importance is clear: The difference in the means which states 
may use in pursuing the same "interest" must be considered a very important, . 
_ and at times a decisive, distinction between foreign policies, and hence between 
national interests. Yet Professor Morgenthau says that the difference is only 
one of ‘manner and form,” not one of “substance.” . 
Concerning the second difference, that is, "the need to violate treaty ob- 
ligations, a distinction can be drawn between nations pursuing a policy of 
the status quo and those pursuing a policy of expansion” (p. 144). There 
is no “need,” says Professor Morgenthau, for those states pursuing a status 
quo policy to violate treaty obligations. Since they are interested in main- 
taining the existing distribution of power, they pursue a policy disguised 
in “legalistic” terms; but those states pursuing an expansionist policy “need” 
to get rid of Purdensonis obligations. Very little can be concluded from this 
analysis. It is not even altogether correct regarding the “needs” of status quo 


. and expansionist policies with respect to treaty obligations.5 But assuming 


that the analysis could be regarded as correct in this latter respect, it does not. 
in any way illuminate the problem of the nature of national interests. ‘We are 
not told why an expansionist policy must, or “needs” to, be the national in- 
terest of one state, and a status quo policy the interest of another state. 


35 On more than one occasion it has happened that the need of a status quo policy (in 
terms of power) is to violate treaty engagementa while the need of an expansionist policy ; 
is to preserve these engagements. State A, let us say, concludes a treaty with State B. 
Forming the political basis of the treaty is a certain distribution of power. In time, how- 
ever, the factual (power) situation existing at the conclusion of the treaty changes, with- 
out the latter's violation, in favor of State A. State B, désiring to follow a status quo policy 
(in terms of power, not law), then needs to violate the treaty. State A, following an ex- 
parisionist policy, is perfectly willing to let the treaty stand. . 
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` Onesectión of Professor Morgenthau's new study of American foreign policy 
deserves'speclal attention. Under the title of “The Moral Dignity of the 
National Interest" (pp. 33-39), the author sets out to establish the "moral" 
superiority of a foreign policy based upon the national interest over one guided 
by "moral abstractions.” His purpose is to demonstrate that the supposed 
antithesis between moral principles and the national interest “is not only 
intellectually mistaken but also morally pernicious” (p. 38). There is, of course, 
= some mystery as to how the national interest can have a “moral dignity" 
if international polities is simply a struggle of power against power, implying 
thereby tkat principles of morality do not apply to international .politics. 
But this point need not be pressed and we shall here confine-ourselves to the 
strictly moral arguments. 

Fundamentally, the division Professor Morgenthau seems to establish is 
this. A state’s foreign policy may be guided solely by considerations of self 
(national) interest, or it may be guided by moral principles which are not 
simply the expression of self-interest, that is, by principles universally binding 
upon all s;ates. The one position postulates the moral supremacy—or moral 
sovereignty—of the national interest ;!® the other leads to the assertion of the 
supremacy of universal (international) moral principles over national interests. 
Professor Morgenthau’s argument for the supremacy of the national interest 
rests upon two premises, one dealing with the nature of international politics 
and the other with the basis of moral obligation. His analysis of international 
political reality, dominated by conflicts of interest and the never-ending struggle 
for power, has already been discussed. His conception of moral obligation 
seems to be defined almost strictly in terms of self-interest (pp. 33, 34, 36). We 
are morally obligated .to obey those norms, moral and legal, which secure our 
self-interests; failing this satisfaction, there is no moral obligation. 

Since the actual behavior of man is always determined in some way or 
other by what he considers to be his interest, Professor Morgenthau’s concept 
of moral obligation amounts to the statement that men ought (i.e., are morally 
obliged) to behave as they actually do behave. Hence there is no possibility 
of conflict between man’s interest, or his actual behavior, and his moral obliga- 
tion. (So considered, the whole idea of moral obligation becomes meaningless; 
there could be no such thing as immoral conduct.) 

From this premise it logically follows that in the state the individual has 
a moral obligation to obey the law only when it is to his self-interest to do so. 
The same principle applies, mutatis mutandis, to states in the international 
society. But here, Professor Morgenthau says, there is no society organized 
politically to protect the state’s self (national) interests, in particular that of 
self-preservation." It is therefore excluded that a state should consider itself 


16 “A foreign policy derived from the national interest is in fact morally superior to a 
foreign policy inspired by universal moral principles” (pp. 38-39). 

1! Tt, must be insisted that Professor Morgenthau cannot logically limit national interest 
to self-preservation. His argument applies, whatever the national interests may be. How- 
ever, see below, pp. 223-24. 
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morally bound by universal moral principles (e.g., observance of faith in 
. treaty obligations), or, for that matter, by rules of international law. In the 
absence of effective techniques to enforce such principles, many states will, 
if it suits their interests, violate them on the first opportunity. This means that 
the attempt to follow universal moral principles under the conditions of con- 
‘temporary international society is not only politically futile but also moraly — 
pernicious, because in doing so a state must sacrifice its own self-interests.!* 

Why Professor Morgenthau even attempts to prove that states are not 
bound in their mutual conduct by universal moral obligations is somewhat 
puzzling. The attempt is quite superfluous, since he has already eliminated 
any possibility of a moral obligation by his definition of this concept: And 
there are other ambiguities in the argument worth noting. For example, when 
the author says that a foreign policy based on universal moral principles 
consists merely of “moral abstractions,” he appears to use the term “moral 
abstraction” in two quite different senses. On the one hand, he indicates that a 
universal moral principle has no concrete meaning or content and, in this 
sense, is a moral abstraction. On the other hand, he sometimes calls moral 
principlés abstractions because they “cannot provide rational guidance for. 
political action” (pp. 33-35). ' | : 

The first meaning given to ‘‘moral abstractions”? must be rejected. A foreign 
policy.may be based upon universal moral principles which do have a definite 
content—the moral principles faithfully to observe promises made to others, 
not to resort to aggressive war, and many others. There is empirical proof 
that an awareness of the existence of universal moral principles having a definite 


content exists. It can be seen in the almost daily protestations of foreign | 


offices that their conduct, but not that of their opponents, is in conformity 
with recognized principles of international morality. That these principles 
are not very effective in regulating the conduct of states is still another question. 
The argument that universal moral principles are abstractions which cannot 
provide rational guidance for political action is logically irrelevant to Professor 
Morgenthau’s strictly moral argument. The meaning here is that such moral 
principles simply have no chance of being realized in international politics, 
for their content is too far divorced from international political reality. Thus 
Professor. Morgenthau states m this connection that “a foreign policy’ guided 
by moral abstractions, without consideration of the national interest, is bound 
to fail; for it accepts a standard of action alien to the nature of the action ` 
itself" (pp. 33-34). Tt is not that the moral abstraction is somehow “unreal’’. 
and in this sense abstract. Professor Morgenthau testifies to 1té reality in his 
criticism of American foreign policy. It is not even that the principle is devoid 
of a definite content. The nd clear meaning that Professor Morgenthau's 


18 This would appear to be the meaning of Professor Morgenthau’ g remark when, para- 
phrasing Hobbes, he states that ''the state creates morality as well as law and .  . there is 
neither morality nor law outside the state" (p.34). However, there is some difficulty in 
Professor Morgenthau’s position on this point sincs he apparently does not wish to identify - 
morality with law, as did Hobbes. 
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talk about moral KE can possibly have is his claim that only & policy 
guided by self-interest, defined in terms of power, can hope to be successful 
(n this context “success” presumably means the preservation of national 
interests while at the same time avoiding war). This claim may or may not be . 
true; but its validity is a matter for empirical verification, not moral judgment. 

How consistent is Professor Morgenthau in applying his premises establish- 
ing the moral supremacy of the national interest? It must be understood that 
once we deny the binding character of international moral obligations and 
assert the moral supremacy of the national interest, no action on the part of 
the state can be considered—from the viewpoint, of course, of. that particular 
state’s national interest—to be immoral. Thus the logical consequence of assert- 
ing the moral supremacy of the national interest’ is to assert the moral inferi- 
ority of all other national interests. It is not possible to assert the existence of 
a kind of international moral "pluralism"—that is, the existence of various 
national interests with equal moral status—in view of the fact that equality 
of moral status can be conceived only by asserting the existence of a moral 
order superior to the national interests of states; oné which, in effect, provides 
such equality. As we have seen, Professor Morgenthau emphatically rejects this 
latter position. 

If the national interest is considered the highest moral principle, and an. 
international society with a superior moral claim over national interests a 
chimera, then one automatically projects the national moral standard onto the 
international plane. Yet Professor Morgenthau refuses to accept what in prac- 
tice is the clear result of his theory. Of the “crusading moralist" he writes 
(p. 37): 
He projects the national moral standards onto the international scene not only with the 
legitimate claim of reflecting the national interest, but with the politically and morally 
unfounded claim of providing moral standards for all mankind to conform to in concrete 


political action. Through the intermediary of the universal moral appeal the national and 
universal interest become one and the same thing. 


Contrary to Professor Morgenthau’s assertion, lioweveg it is not through the 
intermediary of the universal moral appeal that the national and the universal 
interest become one and the same; the two become identical when there is 
insistence upon the moral supremacy of the national interest. Then, depending 
again upon your point of view, there are as many universal moralities—or 
moral sovereigns—as there are politically active nations. In other words, 
. Professor Morgenthau's statement that the attempt to provide moral stand- 
‘ards for all mankind to conform to is “morally unfounded” hardly makes 
sense, once we accept his initial premise. One speaks of an action’s being 
morally unfounded only by accepting the existence of a moral order which 
provides that the attempt to mopot moral standards on all mankind is un- 
founded. 

It may be said that this criticism is unfair since Professor Kissen ban 
implies at times that by national interést he has in mind, from the point of 
view of morality, only eee This is not entirely consistent with 
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^ his initial premise concerning the basis of moral obligatión, but even if it is 
accepted there is legitimate reason for doubt. Following a statement on self- 
preservation as an overriding moral obligavion, we read: “Th the absence of an 
“integrated international society, the attainment of a modicum of order and the 
realization of a minimum of moral values are predicated upon the existence 
- of national communities capable of preserving order and realizing moral values 
within the limits of their power" (p. 38). Is this & suggestion that what is 
' politically well-founded is also well-founded morally? Does Professor Morgen- 
thau mean that if it were within our power to enforce moral standards on all 
mankind, the action would then be morally justified? At the close of his book : 
he writes: "Remember that no nation’s power is without limits, and hence ` 
that its policies must respect the power and interests of others" (p. 242). 
Here again it is difficult to separate political expediency from moral command. 
Assuming, however, that he has in mind only self-preservation, then he is 
telling us again what the national interest ought to be—and it must be pointed 
out once more that Professor Morgenthau has no monopoly in evaluating the 
content of the national interest. Others may think, as many do, that this is 
the American Century, and that it ought to be America’s national interest 
to make the world over in its own image. Professor Morgenthau may not 
‘like the possible ‘consequences of his own argument, but it is difficult to see 
how they can be avoided.!? 
Rosert W. TUCKER. 
San PORNO State College. 


19 I emphasize the word possible, It is true that Professor Morgenthau’s entire argu- 
ment can logically lead to different consequences, but the point is that it can lead to these. 
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American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. By Grorce F. KENNAN. Wynne: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 146. $2. uo 
ES I . f 

This is not & book in the ordinary sense, but & collection of lectures and 
magazine articles which, it is quite apparent, were not intended as parts of & 
single book. There is much that is interesting and stimulating, including infor- 
mation regarding matters on which the author should be an authority; but it 
is disappointing that we do not have more of a rounded and considered book 
on foreign policy from George Kennan after his years of experience as a diplo- 
mat and global planner, followed as Hey were by & Eun oi detached contem- 
plation. 

His lectures on our diplomacy in the first fifty years of this century add up 
to the net conclusion that it was all wrong. He ends his lectures with a warning 
against any multilateral, legalistic or moralistic foolishness such as the United 
Nations efforts or kindred ones, and makes a plea for complete reliance on 
old-fashioned diplomacy. By diplomacy he apparently means the dictionary 
concept, “Dexterity or artfulness in securing advantages without arousing 
hostility; address or tact in conduct of affairs,” His lecturés do not explain 
how this new country, forced by circumstances to take an increasingly impor- 
. tant place in the world in the last half-century, and blundering at every step, 
became the most powerful nation on earth during that period, and wound up 
with nearly one-half the world’s income and the highest standard of living 
of any nation in history. Nor does he explain our increasing state of ‘insecurity 
and uncertainty during the period he was in charge of policy planning. Was 
it the failure of our diplomats to carry out the plans, or was it because we 
did not have good plans? 

In one of the two magazine articles on Russia Kennan sets forth the con- 
tainment theory which is proving impossible to, maintain; in the other article 
he concludes that if we are good enough and wise PROP at home, every- 
. thing may come out all right. It is fortunate that. he does not show his hand 
too clearly to the Russians, who will be studying these articles with a micro- 
scope to see how he will use “dexterity or artfulness without arousing hostility" 
in his dealings with them as our Ambassador. 

I read this book on the way to Paris to serve as a delegate to the United 
Nations and learned much that prepared me for some of the disappointments : 
and disillusionments which I experienced in the UN. I understand, however, | 
that Mr. Kennan has not had any experience in multilateral activities such as 
those of the United Nations. I doubt if he understands the vigorous bilateral 
activities that are necessary before and during a session of the United Nations 
Assembly or if he appreciates the absolute necessity for planning and par- 
ticipating in multilateral operations that are far more efficient and effective 
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than those we now have. I was impressed at Paris with the lack of cohesion: . 
between our bilateral and dur multilateral efforts. Did someone plan it that 
way? 

As a Republican member of. the RN opposition in Congress, I agree Pih. 
many of the criticisms Kennan makes of our recent foreign policy. Some of his - 
analyses, which are new to me, are informative. and provocative. He has nôt, 
however, given the whole HS or & balanced outline, of American diplomacy 
in the last fifty years. In any case, George Kennan, with his fine mind and 
unparalleled opportunity for observation, can write a better book about how 

-we got here and where we go from here. I hope he does. | 
| Jonn M. Vorys. 
Ü, S. House of Representatives. 


II 


Hardly more than a decade ago, our foreign policy was still engulfed in 
sterile debate between the advocates of isolationism and internationalism. 
In that unhappy period of polarized public opinion, a detached and caustic... 
inquiry, such as Kennan’s, would have been largely wasted; the effort would 
have gone unnoticed or, at worst, the judgments would have been distorted in 
support of one extreme or the other. That the same cannot be said today is a 
welcome indication that we are emerging from adolescence 1 in matters relating - 
to foreign policy. _ 

The balance-of-power point of view, which is that employed by Kennan 
in evaluating American policy of the past fifty years, is,one which, through 
the misfortune of being identified with militarism, arouses a certain ADERAT. 
Yet Kennan's evaluation of the record and his prescription for American - 
policy in relation to the Soviet Union (contained in two articles appearing 
originally in Foreign Affairs and reprinted as an appendix to the present 
volume) do not place him in the get-tough-and-no-nonsense school. Seeing 

, nothing of positive value, but only chaos compounded, as the result of two 
.  . world wars, he finds no neds in a third. Kennan clearly perceives and de-i- 
scribes with penetrating effect the conspiratorial character of the Soviet regime. 
He would not, however, challenge it directly, but would rely on inner corrosion, 
and more particularly on the crisis of leadership after the death of Stalin, to 
bring about a more tolerable situation. Containment, yes; and defense against 
the lashings of the Russian giant in the throes of internal crisis. But nothing 
on our side which invites another repetition of Armageddon. 

The implication in Kennan’s position is that to use legal and moral principle 
as the chief determinant of foreign policy is an unwise and dangerous thing, 
for justice is never more elusive than when made a direct object of policy. 

- The objective should be, not. moral excellence, but an equilibrium of forces. 
If a critic were to pronounce this amoral, or even, perhaps, immoral, Ken- 
nan’s reply would be that it is enough for the United States to pass judg- 
ment on its own motives, keeping them free of undue self-regard, without 
basing its relations with others on an estimate of their goodness or badness. 
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As a case in polit ‘Kennan cites at length American advocacy of the-open 
door and the integrity of China. Serving no ‘important material interest of 
the United States, it was a moral judgment of the actions of the Western : 
Powers and Japan in the face of a condition in China which did not permit of 
hands-off; it was a pronouncement, moreover, which we were content to make. 
with no intention of backing up. A Far Eastern policy guided less by senti- 
mentality and with more regard for power realities might, Kennan suggests, . 
have avoided war with Japan—or at least & prosecution of the war such as 
created a vacuum for the Soviet Union to fill. 

The First World War too called for a policy designed, noi to punish and 
crush the offender against law and morality, but to restore equilibrium in a 
Europe blindly bent on self destruction. It was just such a policy, Kennan 
might have pointed out, which House sought to promote. It was, of course, 
the object, or, at least, would have been the effect, of Wilson's endeavor to 
„achieve peace without victory. Had such an objective been clearly defined 
arid consistently pursued, Kennan suggests that the following might have 
resulted: | 
you could have refrained from... picturing your effort as a crusade, kept open your 
lines of negotiation to the enemy, declined to break up his empires and overthrow his 
political system, avoided commitments to the extremist war aims of your allies, retained 
your freedom of action, exploited your bargaining power flexibly with a view to bringing its 


full weight to bear at the crucial moments in order to achieve the termination of hostilities 
with a minimum prejudice to the future stability of the Continent. 


` -Kennan is alive to the criticism that he is reconstructing history on the 
basis of only one factor—the American—in a highly complex equation, and 
he endeavors to meet it. Mainly, however, he is concerned with the objection 
that American public opinion, given to judging international politics in the 
same moral and legal framework employed in a democratic context at home, 
is not readily adaptable to a diplomacy of maneuver and moderation. He is 
prepared, in fact, to concede that his prescribed policy for the First World 
War was not “within the realm of practical possibility from the standpoint of 
domestic realities.” But history, he insists, ‘does not forgive us our national. 
mistakes because they are explicable in terms of our domestic politics.” 
Pointing out that the margin for error is narrower than ever before, he is 
seeking the lessons of experience. -` 

Kennan does not believe that public opinion and the ballot, however success- 
ful in a democratic setting, can be expected to bridge the chasms that exist 
between peoples of widely differing cultures'and economies. It follows that 
the art of diplomacy, although it has been made more difficult by the mass 
organization and mass opinion which characterize modern politics, has not 
been outmoded. The values of democracy must be preserved, but if it was 
democracy which “stopped us from being more effective than we were [in the 
conduct of our policy in the First World War] . . . let us recognize it and meas- 
ure the full seriousness of it—and find something to do about it.” 

Kennan offers an empirical way of thinking about international politics 
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which, eschewing ideological constructions, is based on searching analysis of 
actual experience. This point of view came naturally to the aristocrats who 
conducted British policy in the nineteenth century. That a professional diplo- 
mat should look: with nostalgia on that worthy example of his art is, of course, 
understandable. But in an influential official of the world’s most pote 
government, it is also reassuring. 
Epwarp H. Rome. 
Indiana University. . 


III 


“The basic concepts underlying the conduct of the external relations of the 
United States," which the organizer of the Policy Planning Staff of the Depart- 
ment of State sought to identify in these historical studies, are not too clear 


. when'he.is through. A neat, inejsive-style enables him to stud his pages with 


gems of political prescience, but no counterpart of the "fundamental principles" 
of July 16, 1937, or even the "guiding principles" of the President of October 


: 97, 1945, emerges from these six lectures and two reprints from Foreign Afairs. 


_ The lectures analyze the episodes of three wars, a. policy commitment and 


one situation, with further observations on “Diplomacy in the Modern World.” 


: In seeking the theoretical foundation of our foreign policy, the author seems 


io this reviewer to have unduly disregarded some of the traditional policies of 
American national interest that instinctively inform and control action. 

Mr. Kennan finds that each of his chosen episodes exhibits American 
"mistakes," sometimes on our own, sometimes by misapprehension of ihe 
international situation. Typically, he finds that we entered the Spanish war 
for subjective and emotional reasons, conducted it badly on plans of dubious 
origin, and ended it with the impulsive acquisition of foreign territory. But 
we should not reproach our forebears, “for we are poor judges of their trials 
and tribulations.” (There are similar hedges in other lectures.) Here there is 
no mention that national safety and Caribbean order were involved and no 
inkling that events forced us belatedly into a role as a “great power,” which 
we unwittingly were. Mr. Kennan implies that the “anti-imperialists” of the 
time were more nearly right; if 80,.0ne who knew them can testify that, aside 
from diligent vocality, their influence was approximately nil. 

To this reviewer the least convincing lecture is "Mr. Hippisley and ET 
Open Door." The author relies on Griswold’s embellishment of Tyler Den- 
nett’s pet piece of research and disregards the fact that freedom of trade got 
into American blood as early ag the Boston Tea Party. The idea was. behind 


Opposition to the British navigation acts and to Napoleon's paper blockade 


and found expression in the most-favored-nation clause. Hippisley called 
Rockhill’s attention to conditions which concerned us, and Hay’s note of 


. September 6, 1899, expressed an old American thesis and was aimed. at an. 


evolving situation in the American interest. The territorial integrity circular 


of July 3, 1900, was quite separate, despite Mr. Kennan's historians. John 


Hay was neither a dope nor a RES though both his ne and success 
poems exaggerated. 
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The concepts of foreign poliey are abstract; the conduct of foreign policy is & 
concrete application of those ideas to specific conditions comprised of a series 
of situations. Mr. Kennan's technique of adding up the accumulation of historic 
factors as a basis for drawing a moral vivifies a lecture but is not a happy way 
to apply policy theorems to a body of facts’ A situation in foreign relations 
emerges as a large problem on which a decision on some specific phase of it 
must be taken immediately. Theoretically, that decision can go toward any 
degree of a circle's 360; actually, it must accord with the intrinsic policy attitude 
of the foreign office and the public atmosphere of the moment. The first decision 
gives direction to the next; the actions of other states and events modify 
intentions and possibilities. The end product is a conglomeration of such fixed 
points, measurably different from any preconceived determination. To appraise 
the result as & unit in the vacuum of subsequent conceptions may be history, 
but it is an analysis of policy outside of a controlling context. Mr. Kennan 
vicariously recognizes this pattern, but does not apply it. 

The most serious fault of our policy, Mr. Kennan says, has been the “legal- 
istic-moralistic approach to international problems.” It is true that Americans 
inject moral values into everything, and Mr. Kennan neatly illustrates the 
fact. In his episodes he appraises political acts as mistakes or failures and 
offers unguaranteed alternatives-by way of morals to the story. As a matter of 
fact, a moral obsession is an inextricable part of a democratic curiosity or 
responsibility in foreign affairs, of which few people at the time know the 
details or the relevant facts. Mr. Kennan pays.just tribute to the dependa- 
bility of the people of a democracy on foreign-policy questions over the long 
term, but finds the short-term record of public opinion going astray into areas 
- of emotionalism and subjectivity of little service as guides for national action. 
In sundry places he recognizes that the.moral reaction is a short-term phe- 
nomenon when the public perceives a national interest. Having no seasoned 
knowledge of the situation and lacking accurate facts even more than official- 
dom, a citizen has no recourse first-off but to express his concern in the com- 
mon currency of moral terms. Those who confine themselves to a smattering 
of facts seldom get away from the strictly moral criterion in their opinions, 
which, being simpler, travels lightly and goes farther than more informed and 
fully balanced judgment. The overtones of American. political morality 
become tame in the presence of knowledge and comprehension, both of which . 
take time to disseminate. I do not gather from Mr. Kennan’s frequent wry 
references to morality that he really fears that it peer with the national 
interests, or even runs counter to them. ~ 

Moralism is more of an effort to identify the national interest in the absence 
of knowledge of the factual problem than a disregard of national interest. ` 
Mr. Kennan does not stress its effect in providing an escape clause from re- 
sponsibility, the avoidance of which in the 1900-50 period was an American 
characteristic. We were a “great power" in spite of ourselves and resented the 
position when we had to act our size. In the early 20’s international statistics 
demonstrated that the United States (7 per cent of the world’s area and 6 
. per cent of its population) alone accounted for 40 per cent of both the world’s 
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production and its consumption ; ever since, the element of responsibility (whether 
we participated or held aloof) has been a condition of national interest: It was 
not until we linked power and responsibility in preparing for the Charter of the : 
United Nations that we accepted fate. 

Mr. Kennan thinks that “the legalistic approach to international affaire” 
ignores political problems.and the deeper sources of international instability. | 
- Since the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, Americans have been emphatic 
in their policy, including their constitutional system,-in having a "government 
of laws and not of men," and no policy planning is likely to overturn the 
idea within foreseeable decades. But here Mr. Kennan surely confuses “legal- 
ism” with law that sets standards of action, and it would seem to be the busi- 
ness of diplomacy as a method to apply abstract principles to concrete problems. 
Mr. Kennan’s last lecture gives a definite impression of a concept of policy 
pitting one segment of power against another, for the handling of which law 
is said to be too inflexible and in which the diversity of states precludes the 
effectiveness of an international juridical regime. Nowhere in these lectures 
does one find any consideration of the economie factor or a reasoned exami- 
nation of the multilateral frame of standards in which states now live. 

American Diplomacy, 1900-1960 is a notable commentary, full of the wisdom 
of experience. Mr. Kennan’s final advice to abandon the delusion of ‘total 
victory” in the conduct of foreign relations and to pursue modestly the national 
‘interest, with decent motives, without 1 rancor, or arrogance points the way he 
would have us go. Deus vult. 

Denys P. Mvzzs.* 
Washington D. C. 


* The writer is alone responsible for the views expressed in the foregoing review. ` 


Power and Soctety; A Framework for Political Inquiry. By HAROLD D. LASSWELL. 


AND ABRAHAM KAPLAN. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. 
xxiv, 205. $4.00.) : 


This book is the result of the wartime collaboration between the most emi- 
nent disciple of the Chicago school of political science and one of the most 
promising younger adherents of logical positivism. It.is, to quote the authors, 
“a by-product of the Research Project on Wartime Communication” (p. ix), 
carried on in the Library of Congress. The project concerned itself primarily 
with the problem of mass communication. The participants in this project had 
to review the then-current state of knowledge of political communication; the 
present book contains the results of that review. 

When the book was written in 1945, it had a limited pragmatic purpose; 
it was a tool for a specific practical ta&k. Yet in 1950, when the book was 
~ published, the authors endowed it with a significance far transcending its 
original modest purpose. “This is a book of political theory, not an analysis 
of the contemporary or impending political situation" (p. ix). With this 
monumental sentence the book starts out. The authors do not fail to make 
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clear what kind of political theory it is which they think their book presents. 
After some critical remarks addressed to the German Staaislehre and to 
. de Tocqueville and Bryce, they find themselves “much closer to the straight- 
forward empirical standpoint of Machiavelli’s Discourses or Michels’ Political 
Parties" (p. x). In the authors’ own words, “The present work is an attempt to 
'. formulate the basic concepts and hypotheses of political science" (p. xi). 
Its purpose is “to provide a framework for political science" (p. xii). The 
authors, then, leave no doubt.about the standard which they want the reviewer 
to apply to their work. They present it, not as a by-product of wartime research: 
for a specific purpose but as a major contribution to political theory. If the © 
authors had asked us to evaluate the usefulness of this book as a tool for its 
original purpose, that is, to acquaint a group of research workers with the first 
elements of political science, we would have had to write one kind of review. 
Since they ask us to look at it as a major contribution to political theory, our 
standards of evaluation must obviously be different and more exacting. 

The book consists of a series of definitions and propositions, with commen- , 
tary, under the following headings: persons, perspectives, groups, influence, 
power, symbols, practices, functions, structures, process. While this review is 
concerned primarily with the claim of the book to be a major contribution 
to political theory, it might not be amiss to ask oneself what the book’s defi- 
nitions and propositions contribute to knowledge. We open the book at random 
and read on page 13 the following definitions: “A personality trait is a kind of 
act characteristic of a self. The personality is the totality of the personality 
traits pertaining to an actor. A person is an actor characterized as to person- 
ality.” This is hardly more meaningful than Gertrude Stein’s “ʻa rose is a rose 
is a rose," and does not have even its primitive phonetic charm. On page 154 
we read the following proposition: “‘Acquisition and maintenance of leadership 
is & function of the prestige of the leaders." On page 187, the rulers are defined 
as “those supreme in the body politic.” On page 218, information is conveyed 
in the form of the following definition: “Autocracy is the form of rule in which 
the weight of power is chiefly in the hands of one person; oligarchy, in the hands 
of a group of rulers; a republic, distributed throughout the domain." On page 
234, democracy and despotism. are defined as follows: “A democracy is a - 
libertarian, juridical commonwealth; a despottsm is a nondemocratic rule.” 
To this reviewer, at least, it seems that these definitions are either platitudi- 
nous, circular, or tautological, and at best convey information which Aristotle 
would haye taken for granted. 

However, what makes it impossible to the writer to accept the authors’ 
claim that the book makes a major contribution to political theory or that it 
even belongs to that field is a thorough misunderstanding of the nature of 
political theory and of its relationship to empirical research. The authors believe 
that political science can be “straightforward empirical,” and that Machiavelli 
and Michels so conceived it. We shall not deal here with the case of .Michels. 
But do the authors not recognize the fact that Machiavelli was a political 
philosopher steeped in the ancient tradition, that his empirical inquiry is 
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enclosed within a philosophical framework resting upon the pillars of fortuna 
and virtù, concepts which come straight from classical antiquity, and that 
his work, far from being "straightforward empirical,” is a philosophic protest 
against the scholastic tradition in an attempt to reassert the political philosophy 
of the Ancients? Are the authors unaware of the fact that in this sense Machi- 
avelli is no more an empiricist in politics than Raphael and Michelangelo 
are naturalists in art?.Their purpose, as that of the Renaissance as a whole, - 
. was philosophic and not merely descriptive. Are the authors unfamiliar with . 
the literature which has uncovered the philosophic system behind the seem- 
ingly empirical surface of Machiavelli’s writings? 

One error, perhaps inconsequential in itself, but characteristic of the authors’ 
method, will illustrate the point. The authors express their criticism of the 
metaphysical speculation of the "German Síaatslehre tradition, so influential 
‘at the turn of the century" (p. x). As an example they quote J. K. Bluntschli 
and give as the date of his Thecry of the State the year 1921. It so happens that 
Bluntschli was a Hegelian who died in 1881 and whose work, referred to by 
the authors, was published in 1851 and 1852. What the authors cite is the 
. third edition of the English translation, the first of which appeared in 1885 
(the yéar of the last German one), the second in 1895. Neither Bluntschli’s 
organismic brand of Hegelianism nor metaphysical speculation in general had 
any considerable influence on German political thought at the turn of the 
century, having been replaced by the theories of social and legal historians 
such as Gierke, or of constitutional and comparative lawyers such as Laband, 
. Gneist, and Jellinek. In 1921 Bluntschli and his metaphysical. speculations 
were a mere historic recollection, and the epic struggle between Kelsen, the 
philosopher of the pure theory of law, and his politically oriented enemies pro- 
- vided the great issues in political science. 

The authors are not only careless about the uncontestable facts of political 
theory; they are also given to sweeping judgments barely supported by.evi- 
dence. Let us examine the following statement: “Many of the most influential 
‘political writings—those of Plato, Locke, Rousseau; the Federalist, and others 
—have not been concerned with political inquiry at all, but with the justifica- 
tion of existent or proposed political structures. We say such works formulate 
political doctrine rather than propositions of political science" (p. xi). What is 
correct in this statement is that the great writings of political theory had as 
their ultimate purpose the justification of a certain political systèm: This is 
true of Plato and Locke, as it is of Machiavelli and Michels. There have ` 
been thinkers who were “not concerned with political inquiry at all,” as.there 
were and are those who are concerned with nothing but political science | 
conceived in “straightforward empirical" terms; most of them for that’ very 
reason have been, and will be, forgotten. What akes it today worth reading 
Plato, Locke, Rousseau, the Federalist, and above all Aristotle (whom the au- 
thors have omitted from their list) is exactly that, within the framework of a 
political doctrine, they have given us the results of political inquiry in the 
‘form of propositions of political sciénce, more profound and more illuminating 
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by far than anything that a “straightforward empirical standpoint” has to. 
offer. The authors are unable to see that a political science enclosed in nothing 

bul an empirical framework is a contradiction in terms and a monstrosity. . 
In the reviewer's opinion, the intellectual barrenness of the present work, its 
logical aimlessness and diffuseness, and its excessive concern with verbal 

artifices are the results of this fundamental misunderstanding. 

Avery student approaches the political scene, whether-as a thinker or as an 
actor, with certain intellectual and moral preconceptions regarding it. 
His thoughts and actions are determined by those preconceptions. In other 
words, he looks at the political scene from a perspective which is determined 
by his philosophy and which he will share with some but not with other 
observers. Whether or not he approves of it, whether or not he realizes it, he 
is a political philosopher before he is a political scientist. All observers of politics, 
then, bring to their observations a framework of political philosophy, how- 
ever inarticulate and fragmentary it may be. It is only within such a philosophi-: 
cal framework that an empirical framework of political inquiry can have mean- 
ing and that empirical inquiry can become fruitful. Of the realization in theory 
anc practice of that necessary relationship between political philosophy and 
empirical inquiry, Aristotle provides the unrivaled example. 

Cur authors have subjected Aristotle to a kind of content analysis and 
-have found, on the basis of a sample of 300 sentences, that the proportion of 
“‘palitical philosophy (demand statements and evaluations) to political science 
(statements of facts and empirical hypotheses)” (p. 118n) is 25 to 75. We 
shal not compete with the authors in a mechanical exercise of this kind and 
shal not even raise the question as to whether the 300 sentences chosen were 
“representative samples." We only call attention to the basic proposition that 
in politics empirical inquiry without a philosophie framework must needs be 
blind, as political philosophy. without empirical verification must needs be . 
whclly speculative. To have understood this makes Aristotle a great political 
scientist, regardless of the quantitative proportions of different kinds of state- 
merts in his work. 

We have said that all men dealing with the political realm bring of necessity 
to their field of inquiry or action a political philosophy, and our authors are 
no exception. Their philosophy is that of freedom (pp. xiii-xxiv). Yet the differ- 
ence between the layman and the dilettante, on the one hand, and the political 
scientist worthy of the name, on the other, is determined by whether the - 
indizidual has made his politieal philosophy articulate and whether he has 
brought it into organic relationship with his empirical inquiry. In this respect 
all the great political thinkers of the past, from Plato and Aristotle onwards, 
stand on one side; our authors, together with many academic political scientists 
of the day, stand on the other. The latter take the democratic values of freedom 
for granted and do not ask themselves what the content of those values, and 
what the relations among those values and between them and other values of 
a non-democratic character must be under the conditions of the contemporary 
work. Nor are they aware—and they. cannot be, in view of their preconcep- 
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tions—of the necessary relationship between those questions of political 
philosophy and the framework and content of empirical political inquiry. As 
their political philosophy is inarticulate. and fragmentary, so their empirical 
inquiry is bound to be without direction and barren of meaning. 

There is an element of tragedy in the spectacle of two superbly endowed 
minds failing so thoroughly in spite of great ability and great effort. Yet that 
tragedy is not so much the tragedy of two men as the tragedy of political 
science and of philosophy in America. For as Mr. Lasswell is the product of a 
school of political science which ‘was, if not hostile, in any case indifferent, to 
the necessary contribution of political philosophy to empirical inquiry, 80 


Mr. Kaplan is the product of a school of philosophy which sees in the history — 


of philosophy primarily a history of errors. Our authors are among the most 
gifted representatives of schools which at present ride the crest of the wave. 
Yet in truth they represent an obsolescent point of view. This book perhaps 


constitutes the most extreme, and therefore self-defeating, product of the . 


N 


fundamental errors of those schools. It may well contribute to their demise ` 


by virtue of its own absurdity. There is already at work—in Chicago as else- 
where—a strong reaction to the “straightforward empirical standpoint” of our 
authors. It is true that Mr. Lasswell and Mr. Kaplan don’t know it yet. The re- 
search foundations don't know it yet. The professional organizations don't know 
it yet. But axi ever-increasing number of able-and vigorous thinkers do know it. 
Hans J. MonaxwNTRAU. 
University of Chicago. 


The Policy Sciences; Recent Developments in Scope and Method. EDITED BY 
DANIEL LERNER AND Haroup D. LasswELL. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 344. $7.50.) 


. A 'fhis is not an easy book to read. It is not, however, intended. for the general 

public but for the relatively small group responsible for producing ideas and 
data useful in the making and execution of major policies. To that group the 
reviewer can think of no book produced in the last generation that i is likely to 
be more useful. 


Charles Easton Rothwell, in the “Foreword,” recalls General Omar Bradley’s : 


apprehensions about ‘a civilization whose fumbling efforts to resolve the 
problems of human relations are in such tragic contrast with its mastery 
-over the inanimate.” This symposium by leading American social scientists 
gives encouragement to the belief that these efforts are becoming less fumbling 
and that the gap between “nuclear giants and ethical infants” in our age 
may be reduced. 

The symposium is divided into three parts. The first, entitled “Scope and 


Focus,” includes articles by H. D..Lasswell on the policy orientation and — 


world organization, and articles delineating the orientation of social psycholo- 
gists (Ernest R. Hilgarde and Daniel Lerner), sociologists (Edward A. Shils) 
and cultural anthropoloists (Margarét Mead and Clyde Kluckhohn). These 


expositions make clear the best-substantiated opinions of modern social scien- 
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tisis about the relations of man and society, personality and culture, national 
and human interests, and the conditioning of human behavior. 'These opinions, 
always subject to correction and revision with the progress of investigation, ’ 
prcvide the basis for conceptual systems which policy makers and executors 
shculd have in mind. Especially important has been the study of the dynamics 
of primary groups, the meaning of “national character,” and the trend toward 
the “garrison state” in a shrinking and unorganized world. 

Part II, entitled “Research Procedures," contains articles expounding the 
use of probability methods (Hans Reichenbach), mathematical models ‘ 
(Kenneth J. Arrow), methods of classification, typological description, and 
index formation (Paul F. Lazersfeld and Allan H. Barton), the significance 
of communication patterns (Alex Bavelas), and the evidential value of inter- 
viewing procedures (Herbert Hyman). These expositions indieate the extent 
to "which social scientists have utilized, with due adaptation to the nature of 
ther materials, the methods of natural science. Especially important have 
beea the efforts to quantity, to develop hypothetical models, especially “de- 
velopmental constructs," to utilize "operational" definitions and indexes 
based on "observational standards," and to specify values. 

Commenting on the great differential in the ee of the various 
social sciences since World War I, characterized as “a turning point in the 
history of the social and psychological sciences in the United States," Lasswell 
accounts for this differential as follows: “The disciplines which possessed 
quantitative methods were the ones that rose most rapidly in influence” (p. 5). 

Mathematical and typological models are considered, and especial attention 
is g:ven to models based on a combination of the analysis of trends and of 
valves to picture a possible future, the probability of which can be continually 
estimated as time moves on. In this connection the “developmental construct" 
app-opriate to a short period is contrasted with that appropriate to a whole 
epoch. “It.is apparent," writes Lasswell, “that the élite of 1917, in Moscow 
can be called the élite of the eruptive center of our time, but it is very doubtful 
whether the pattern then prevailing in Moscow has many elements identical 
witk the world revolutionary pattern of our epoch” (p. 12). 

We are informed that the attitudes of pragmatism (John. Dewey) and 
logical positivism (Rudolf Carnap) are natural for a policy scientist ‘more 
intecested in evaluating and reconstructing the practices of society than in 
: his private ratiocination about the higher abstractions from which his values 
are lerived." Consequently there has been a “‘de-emphasizing of much of the 
traditional baggage of metaphysics and theology" (p. 12). Observation of 
human behavior, of cultural patterns, of values in action, of personality struc- 
‘ture provides the basis for concepts and indexes useful in social science. In 
this identification of useful “truths” with generalizations verifiable by observa- 
tion social science resembles natural science, but because of the “feed-back” 
of the developing science itself and of policies generated by it upon human 
behgvior, values, and relations, the phenomenon of “index instability" has 
to bə reckoned with, The distinction between fundamental and applied science 
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is less applicable than it is in the realm of “natural science." The meaning of 


- . key terms of the policy sciences depends not on a relatively persistent order . 


of nature but on a changeable order of opinion. Continuous surveys are there- 
fore necessary to keep “operational indexes" properly calibrated (p. 13). 

Policy implies action to achieve ends, and ends find their justification in a | 
- System of values whether hierarchically or-competitively organized. Applied 
sciences dealing with natural phenomena such as medicine, agriculture, and 
engineering rest upon value assumptions. Health, sufficient food, and improved 
machines and constructions are considered good without argument. A particu- 
lar applied science often neglects to state the conditions under which acceptance 
of the value on which it rests is justifiable and to indicate the relation of this 
. value to others in case there is a conflict, as for example if improvements n. 
health so increase the population that the per capita food supply i is reduced, 
or if productive forms of technological exploitation are bad for the health of 
the workmen. With the social scientists, such conflicts of values and the rela- ` 
tivity of all values to conditions is the essence of the problem. The social 
scientist should be clear that in accepting certain values in a given situation 
he rejects or qualifies the application of others in that situation. If his ultimate 
value is the maximization of human dignity in theory and fact throughout the 
world, as these writers assume, claims of special advantage for particular races, 
classes or nations are rejected or subordinated. In this situation explicitness 
about the values postulated in a particular discussion and their relation to 
one another is of the utmost importance. Rothwell in his "Foreword" expresses 
the opinion that replacement of “the confusion and doubt of this mid-century 
with justifiable confidence that it is within our power to attain world peace, 
universal well-being, and individual self-realization will depend in part upon 
how rapidly the policy sciences develop and how widely they are Rees 
and used" (p. x). 

The final part of the book deals with “policy integration. " The role of expec- - ` 
tations in determining economic decisions (George Katona), the utility of the 
interview survey in policy formation (Rensis Likert), the effectiveness of 
psychological warfare (Hans Speier), the role of the natural sciences in policy 
formation (Douglas M. Whitacker),.and the importance of the social scientists 
in esse and in potentia (Robert K. Mertan and Daniel Lerner) are examined. 
It would be tempting to analyze each of these suggestive discussions, but the 
reviewer must content himself with noting Hans Speier’s comment on the '' 
_fallacy frequently entertained by democratic propagandists of. “disregarding 
the differences in political structure between the regimes under which they and 
their audiences live” (p. 258). Speier’s article indicates the many difficulties 
in the conduct of transnational propaganda and the probability that it may 
be useless, or worse than useless, unless based upon a careful analysis of- the ' 
audience, of the attitudes and capabilities of each element of that audience, : 
of the policy and action it is designed to support, and of the conditions which 
the audience faces and believes it faces at the moment the propaganda is 
launched, — | 
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The term “policy sciences” is faténded to differentiate the orientation of 
this volume from that of “the behavioral sciences,” “social science,” and 
“political science.” The “policy sciences" are defined as “the disciplines 
concerned with explaining the policy making and policy executing process, 
and with locating data and providing interpretations which are relevant to the 
policy problems of.& given period" (p. 14): The “policy sciences” might be 
regarded as the applied sciences in the field in which the “behavioral sciences" 
are the pure or fundamental sciences. The behavioral sciences seek to produce 
generalizations of predictive value apart from human manipulation, while 
the policy sciences seek generalizations of control value. The "'behavioral 
sciences" are therefore interested in discovering persistent relations or correla- 
tions, especially relations of cause and effect, irrespective of human utility, 
while the “policy sciences” are interested in discovering means to ends or 
procedures for the best solution of problems which are, at the moment, im- 
» portant. 

The “policy sciences,” therefore, include studiés of the solia process" 
involving the resolution of group controversies, the appraisal of goals, and 
the making of decisions. This type of study is. the primary one of “political 
science, though the scope of this field has customarily been narrowed to 
include those problems as faced by government agencies and, at the same 
time, widened to include public law. 'The poliey sciences, however, include also 
Surveys and digests improving the concrete content of the information and 
interpretations available to those who make: and implement policy. They, 
therefore, include data in the field of any of the natural and social sciences, 
so far as-it is relevant to the solution of a particular problem. 

The term “social science" may differ from the term “behavioral sciences" 
in that it implies a primary orientation towards society rather than toward the 
individual, and in that it inclüdes the manipulative as well as the contemplative 
orientation. The term “social science" is also broader than the term “policy 
sciences” in that it does not confine itself to important problems of the period. 
But it is narrower in centering on human and social relations-to the neglect 
. of data of the natural sciences relevant to SOntempOrety problems of social 
policy. 

Whether the term “policy,” used “to designe the most important choices 
made either in organized or private life" (p. 5), will prove superior for scientific 
orientation to.the term “planning,” which is also “a systematic attempt to 
shape the future" (p. ix), remains to be seen. “Policy” perhaps carries more 
suggestion of action than does planning, and also more suggestion of relativity 
and flexibility. It may, therefore, be more suitable for use by those who espouse 
democratic values than is the term “planning” which, in the contemporary 
context, carries a certain flavor of absolute values and totalitarianism. It is 
easier, for example, to say that government policy supports freedom of enter- 
prise and freedom of opinion than to say that government plans free enterprise 
and free opinion. 

The book is valuable in that it projects an orientation which may prove 
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of great value, in that it presents the most advanced thinking in fields of 

major importance, in that it includes numerous suggestions stimulating to 

research, and in that it provides bibliographical references in footnotes and a 

` twenty-six page list of books and articles useful for further investigation in 
the fields it touches. 

The main criticism which occurs to the reviewer is that which normally 
must be directed at any symposium. The ‘organization is not always clear, 
arid the viewpoint is not always consistent. The expositions by Rothwell and 
Lasswell in the "Foreword" and the first chapter are designed to contribute 
unity to the volume, but their unifying concepts were not always in the minds 
of all the contributors. This fault, however, may be considered a virtue. The 
discovery of some inconsistency in ideas promotes thought. The book should 
be on the shelves of all professional social scientists. 

3 | z l Quincy WRIGHT. 

University of Chicago. i | "LN 
The Meaning of Shakespeare. By Hanorp C. Goppanp. (Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 691. $6.00.) 


Why, it may be &sked, here review a book designed, through a full and 
sequential analysis of Shakespeare's plays, to reveal the coherence through 
development of the whole canon and the harmonious integrity of a nonetheless 
inexhaustible and endlessly suggestive genius? There are several reasons. 
First of all, on the evidence, the late. Professor Goddard was a penetrating and 
effective observer of the ways of his kind—their aspirations and inspirations, 
their failures and their follies—of man’s tragic lot and of the dignity of his 
high calling. With the humility necessary to understanding, to a penetration 
beyond opinion and the surface of things, he manifestly combined contempt 
for the ignoble. Clear in his formulation of, and adherence to, moral and spirit- 
ual principles, he was philosophic in temperament, and so concerned that 
right thought and right feeling should, in a high harmony rendered rare by this- 
worldliness, lead to right action based on an awareness of final goods for the 
person, and on a consequent recognition of what men, great or small, should 
do and refrain from doing, as social animals, in relation to their fellows. He 
was, therefore, a political philosopher, though, like many a good political 
philosopher, his concern went beyond the rationale of the state and of state- 
craft. Secondly, and again consequentially, while he was submissive to, and 
had repeatedly immersed himself in the works and words of, the poet, he neces- 
sarily saw Shakespeare as deeply concerned with man and power just because 
he was ultimately concerned with selves in the world men might make, and 

must suffer. 
~ At one level, Goddard shows us, Shakespeare is concerned with the high 
potentialities for inner perfection, and outer good influence, of greatly forceful 
characters, initially possessed of sound instincts and high aspirations, yet 
fatally marred by some basic weakness of character, temperament, or heritage. 
On that weakness play practical and conventional considerations, and expecta- 
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tions of position and power, this-worldly in their immediacy. The ultimate 
heritage of commodity, of false concern for worldly values'of pelf'and power, is 
variously corruption of men’s values, or futile waste of their energies. The 
positive implication, and often the clear plea, is, whatever the outer costs, ‘To 
thine own self be true." There is an insistence that that self must be the best - 
self, and an argument that adherence to an integrity of values, regardless of im- 
mediate, actual, or apparent costs from the point of view of success or power, 
alone offers the promise of lasting success. 

Yet cireumstances play their part, not less than the deficiencies of similar 
integrity in friends and fellows, and the ills inherited by, and deeply rooted 
in, a social order. Integrity and right values, though they illumine and irradiate 
thase around, are no guarantees of successful rulership, properly restraining 
influence, or general inspiration to emulate. Nor, though they alone can 
lead to the próper governance and the happiness of society, is their presence, 
even in key positions, & sure warrant of outer success or of & stable and pros- 
perous order. Yet the integrity of right values brings its own reward of spiritual 
well-being; so that Cleopatra, or even, intermittently, Antony, enjoys a high 
ecstasy of insight and completion forever denied to the outwardly successful, 
yet consciously frustrated and deprived, Octavia. | 

Secondly, Shakespeare, however fascinated by the great and potentially 
noble, had a deep respect for common clay. He believed that wisdom, insight, 
and integrity were often, and perhaps more often, the prerogative of humble - 
men close to nature, trained'in practical arts, and molded by the discipline of 
moderate, but real, responsibilities. Indeed, in Goddard's interpretation, much 
of Shakespeare's work appears as & commentary both on.the corruption of 
power and the difficulty of the rich man's entry into Heaven. In this sense, too, 
not less than in his conviction that the great commonly used the collective 
power which they controlled to the detriment, rather than the wealth and- 
welfare, of the nation, Shakespeare, in Goddard’s view, was a democrat. 
Goddard manifestly is not so foolish as to argue that Shakespeare believed in 
. democracy in the modern sense of representative government. He‘ urges only 
that Shakespeare clearly revealed, through his lesser dramatis personae, gen- 
erally of lesser social stature, the conviction that the great, who inherited king- 
doms ‘and fortunes, were frequently less competent in the use of their conse- 
. quent authority than would have been those by outer position their inferiors; 
and that hé had no little sympathy with the idea that they should rule, or at 
least share in and control power. 

Yet, as Goddard shows, it was havida, real particular persons, of the 
common sort, whom Shakespäie approved, and on whom he rested his implied 
thesis. He knew, indeed, that many common men were also base and genuinely 
vulgar, and he indulged in no cant about the common man. But men of lowly 
station who are better, in values and in competence, than their betters, occur 
in his plays.with unexpected frequency. Their occurrence and their depiction 
are enough to suggest that Shakespeare was, at the least, no fawning admirer 
of aristocracy or of kings alone, and no believer in their essential superiority. 
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Yet his dislike and distrust of the masses, of which a good deal has been made 
in endeavoring to prove that he was in essence anti-democratic, was real. 
enough. But mobs are precisely unthinking: they share the wrong values of the 
corrupting great, as they are often led, or misled, by them. It was command of, 
and following by, the mob, whether as army or as crowd, that had as its con- 
sequence the worst devastations, the greatest increment of human misery. 
. Misguided authority and false ambition, directed to revenge, vainglory, and 
unwarranted gains—these were ills common to patrician and plebian. But, 
when they obsessed those in the seats of the mighty, they had their greatest 
opportunity to wreak woe, were least likely to end in personal destruction only. 
Finally, Shakespeare’s greatest concern was the realization of peace and love, 
informed by wisdom and powered by a fine high-spiritedness, invulnerable i in 
its integrity. That peace was not negative, that love was not sentimental. 
Shakespeare was convinced that wars, international and civil, not less than 
those lesser conflicts which ended in duels and assassinations, resulted from 
false ambition; corrupted those who undertook them; and destroyed, for those 
‘not their inmediate Victims ihe very conditions of creative welfare which 
gave opportunity of striving for the best in men, both high and low. Creative 
love was itself the inner essence, and the coap eni, of creative peace. 
' — ÜPhis review has ‘confessedly touched only some of the central themes of 
Goddard’s rich book on one of the richest of all geniuses. Space has prevented 
illustration, and the desire not to spoil the reader’s pleasure has prohibited 
possible quotation of passages pungent or ruminatively reflective. Yet the 
central thesis should be clear. Finally, Goddard’s whole. book is a protest 
against cultural relativism. It is an argument that the essence of man persists, 
and that the essential problems of self and of society recur, from generation 
to generation, despite the variety of manners and morals. It is the task of the . 
philosopher, including the political philosopher, as it is the highest merit of the 
poet, while perceiving the particular, to pear through it to the universal, and to 
depict and espouse the ideal. Shakespeare, Goddard convincingly shows us, did. 
Tuomas I. Coon. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Congress; Its Contemporary Role. By Ernest 8. Grirrira. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 193. $3.50.) 


Of all the contemporary books about Congress, this is thé one I would rather - 
have -written. It has competence without erudition, style without flourish, 
statesmanship without pomposity, philosophy without presumption, oad 
chastity without preciosity. - 

No man can read this treatise, I believe, and fail to feel that he has been 
in on the legislative scene, where great things happen greatly. It explains how 
Congress gets that way, and what way that is. It puts pressure groups. and 
partisanship in their proper place, the corrective perspective of continuous 
function. As against cynics, Griffith shows how things get continuously done, 
how problems are met and improvements effected. As against perfectionists, 
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he induces sobriety by placing the burden of proof precisely where it belongs, 
. namely upon all those who glance off difficulties into phantasies—and then in- 
termittently return to indulge in “criticism without a fulerum.” All the while, 
for sober and patriotic citizens, Griffith manifests and recommends a natural 
piety predisposed to assume that there is a reason why self-corrective institu- 
tions develop into something better and better.still. Yielding thus.to Congress 
the benefit of its own creative momentum, the author commands attention 
when he does raise questions of reform. Seldom have I seen personal judgment 
deserve and receive more weight, the, unearned increment ot artistic abstention 
from half-baked omniscience. 

Familiarity with:Congress—the author has dus been Director of the Legisla- 
tiva Reference Service of the Library of Congress—haa not.in this case bred the 
slightest tinge of contempt. Nor does the author surrender to the easy nostalgia 
of American scholars, especially of Rhodes scholars, for parliamentary things 
that are English. Nor i is he the victim of the romance which holds Congress 
not what it used to be (though it never was!). All to the contrary, Griffith 
` -boldly exposes what I take, with him, to be the most probable truth, that we 

have evolved an instrumentality in Congress befitting our genius, that we are 
using and improving that instrumentality right along, and that, in his words 
nov, "Congress is today at an all-time high in the ability and sense of publie. - 
service and integrity of its membership" (p. 178). 
Though the times are difficult and legislative problems are of wide range, 
- the confidence in Congress which this book radiates rests in large part upon the 
autior’s conviction—and he should knowl—that “actually, Congress is more 
and more shifting to reliance on research rather than controversy as the basis 
for decisions on issues and problems" (p. 178). Those whom this judgment 
surprises have not companioned with Congressmen, as Griffith has, when there 
Was no mirror, or microphone, in sight. 

In somewhat greater detail now, Griffith's favorable assessment rests-upon 
competent performance by: Congress of such functions as these, in furtherance 
of its general "role": a growing containment of the bureaucracy, a dynamic in- 
terpretation of the separation of powers, a refreshingly creative rolé in con- 
stitutional growth (far short of formal amendment), a measurable and progres- 

_ Bive mastery of the dispersive effects of our cultural pluralism, steady support ` 
of localism and regionalism at a time when the executive tends to forget and 
the sourts to ignore, discipline of the parties into respect for independence, vast 
education of the great public in dynamic and responsible citizenship, and, 
finally, the steady maintenance of equilibrium among necessary but dispersive 
tendencies of our national life. 

Taere is no space in which to argue these points, or even to illustrate them. 
Suffice it to say that Griffith himself gives a good account of his faith in Con- 
gresa when he dips into these particular issues. Readers of this REVIEW will be 
particularly interested in the “fall” which the author takes out of the ad- 
mittedly able Report of the American Political Science Association’s Com- 
mittee on Political Parties (published as supplement to the REVIEW, September, 
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1950). He "-— what the TN EE T as tending to make insan 
` parties divisive, as in Europe, rather than keeping them unifying, as heretofore 
in America. He sees loss of personal independence to parties which would be, 
by the Report, strengthened into disciplinary agencies. He indeed foresees, 
and fears, a different type of man entering politics under those conditions, 
different men but not better. All in all, Griffith seems to me to have the best 
of the argument with the Committee. Here, as elsewhere, his intimate knowl- 
edge of Congress, his having not only an inside view but also an inside “‘feel,”’ 
and above all his logic of circumspection—these yield him an edge over any 
opposition to his views. 

The “strategic obfuscation,” so upsetting to professional liberals who want 
clarity of conviction whatever the cost, which goes on in our politics permits 
regionalism to flourish compatibly with federal strength; and it encourages & 
type of sturdy individualism to compete with loyalty to party. Our unwritten 
constitution has worked well, inside the formal limits of the written one. ‘Con- 
gress has played its role honorably and, with resilience befitting the fluid - 
times, it bids for the continuous support of our loyalty, at a time of an expand-. 
ing national life. In any improvement he hss to suggest, “no constitutional 
amendment," says the author, ‘is involved, no very drastic break with current 
Congressional usage. ... We seek ‘the success of our economy in equilibriums 
between the great forces therein operating and not in the triumph of any 
one of them . . . " (p. 184). Truth to tell, whatever improvements we need, 
Congress is already by way of perfecting. 

It is easy for any one who finishes this book, and doubly easy for a former 
member of Congress, to agree with the author's “considered judgment" : “That 
Congress is operating with increasing effectiveness and with an awareness and 
conformity to the long-range public interest.” Such documented optimism is 
vitamins for-& season D depletion. | 

T. V. Burr. 

Syracuse University. l 


American Forest Policy; A Study of Government Administration and Economic 
Control. By Lurner Hatszy GuLrck. (New York: Published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce for the Institute of Public Administration. 1951. Pp. 252. 
$3.50.) 


Professor Gulick, aided by the staff of the Institute of Public Adaon 
has provided a survey of current forestry policy, including economic and ad: 
ministrative analysis, appraisal of successes and failures, and recommenda- 
tions. The year 1951 also brought forth Forests and Men, by William B. 
Greeley, formerly Chief of the Forest Service and since 1928 associated with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. These two books provide the first 
systematic, non-official treatment of forestry policy since John Ise and Jenks 
Cameron wrote in the 1920's. (Gifford Pinchot's Breaking Neto Ground—1947— 
deals with the period through 1910.) : 

How do the Guliek and Greeley books compare? The first i is & nontechnical 
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survey, several years in the making; the second is the distillation of a half- 
century in the woods. The professor offers more systematic analysis; the 
forester, more detail. Both are agreed on major points—that we need not fear 
a forest “famine”; that American forestry policy is and must be an indigenous 
development rather than an adaptation of European models; that the most 
_ Significant gains have been and will be won essentially through cooperation; 
that the role of states and local governments must be emphasized; that eco- 
nomic interest is the primary motivation in how the woods are handled; and 
that human attitudes toward property, government, natural resources, and 
the national interest are the basic data of the forestry problem. ` 

Differences appear. Greeley stresses defense against fire; Gulick underlines 
“more the need for combating pests and diseases. Gulick reiterates the back- 
wardnesss of the South (which should grow half the nation’s wood supply); 
Greeley agrees, but dwells more on advances in southern forestry. Probably 
most important, Gulick concludes that American forests are still considered 
essentially as inventories rather than as crops, whereas Greeley believes that 
attitude-shifts have occurred so that forests are now essentially viewed as 
crops. In part, this difference arises from variation in emphasis upon the prob- 
lem of some 4,200,000 farm woodlots and other small holdings which include 
over half the forest acreage and may produce 30-40 per cent-of the nation’s 
wood needs. The fact that Gulick dwells more upon the small-holder problem 
seems to influence his judgment about attitudes towards forests-as-inventory 
—8 judgment with important policy implications (e.g., respecting the feasibil- 
ity of special credit for forestry and the need for governmental controls). 

On the burning question of public control of private cutting, both men: 
recommend against federal regulation; but Gulick is in favor of strengthening 
state control, whereas Greeley would rely essentially on education, here as else- 
where. Perhaps these books will stimulate Earle H. Clapp.or Lyle F. Watts 
to present an equally thorough case for the Forest Service position, especially 
on the issue of controls. 

Courses in publie policy, conservation, and government and business will 
profit from these two books, which can be supplemented, among other things, 
by the Proceedings of the Fourth American Forestry Conference (1946), various 
documents of the Forest Service (cited by Gulick), the U.S.D.A. ‘yearbook for 
1949— T'rees, and the files of the invaluable Journal of Forestry. (On the issue 
of governmental control, the penetrating study of Kenneth P. Davis in the 

November, 1946, Journal of Forestry is especially recommended.) 
. All who believe that more political scientists should address themselves to 
policy issues will welcome American Forest Policy. Gulick’s broad background 
in politics and administration plus the specificity of his assignment produces 
& “sustained yield” of pointed analysis and prudent recommendations on issue 
after issue. Some may be disconcerted that Gulick presses through to recom- 
mendations in areas involving value judgments, but this reviewer is not. 

Nor does Gulick lose sight of the general significance of his particular study. 
He stresses the role of the professionals (by no means all in the Forest Service) 
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in initiating policy. He emphasizes the ccorcination among the several levels ` 
of government and private interests which professionalism fosters. He is sensi- 
- tive to the implications of controls for the rule.of law; of proposals for national 
administration for the-federal system; and of the federal aid device for the 
controls ordinarily inherent in the budgeting and appropriating process. He is ` 
also aware “that the whole problem is still shot through with the conflicts 
of interest even after fifty years. . . . Though the science of forestry has made 
great progress, there is evidently no scientific answer to the more fundamental 
questions...” (p. 231).. Agreed! Even in the act of presenting his thoughtful 
analysis of préssing policy issues, Professor Gulick conveys the sense of the. 
underlying political process. Just as he does justice to the relevance of politics 
. to developments in forestry, so also he shows the significance of these develop- 
. ments for the maintenance and strengthening of democratic constitutionalism. 
CHARLES M. HARDIN. 
University of Chicago. 
The Office of Governor in the South. By CoLmman B.. Ransons, Jn. (University: 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama. 1951. Pp. vii, 256.) 


The Organization of the Executive Office of the Governor. By Homer E. Scao. 
(New York: Institute of Public Administration. 1950. Pp. 65. [Mimeo.]) 


Coleman B. Ransone’s study of the office of governor in eleven southern 
states is a departure from the usual analysis of the constitutional and statutory 
powers of the office, in that it places major emphasis upon a realistic appraisal . 
of how the governor’s functions are performed in actual practice. In order to 
accomplish this purpose; Ransone visited each state and interviewed governors, 


- former governors, other state officials and informed observers. The result is a 


refreshing "new look" among studies of the governor’s office. It is at consider- 
able variance with the pictures of the governor found in miost of the state. 
administrative reorganization studies, both in the South and elsewhere. 

Ransone’s findings point up three conclusions concerning the relative im- 
portance of the governor’s major functions: (1) The most important function 
of the governor in point of time consumed is public relations. (2) In terms of | 
what the governors themselves believe to be the most important function, 
. legislative leadership receives the first-place ranking. (3) The function of ad- 
' ministrative leadership ranks a poor third-place in the governor’s activities, 
whether measured by the governor’s interest in it or by time actually devoted 
to it. The great majority of governors have little inclination to be the chief 
administrator. In a section entitled “Cakinet Meetings, Fact or Fiction?" 
Ransone found little evidence of governor’s cabinet meetings where- overall 
administrative coordination is achieved, or even where important matters are. 
discussed. 

Ransone turns from this excellent section of what actually goes on in 
the governor’s office, to which most of the monograph is devoted, to a brief 
statement of recommendations for making the governor more effective in 
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administration. These recommendations can hardly be said to constitute a 
weakness in the study because they follow the orthodox pattern usually 
recommended by political scientists, such as the four-year term, functional 
departmentalization, single-headed departments and the executive budget. 
However, it is somewhat disappointing to find a new and different description 
followed by the time-honored prescription of remedies. For example, one of the 
interesting contributions of this study is the finding that most governors we 
. elect have neither the desire nor the time to be a “general manager" of state 
administration, a circumstance which indicates that political scientists may 
be forcing a “shotgun wedding" between the political, legislative-minded 
governor and the more technical management function. 

Homer E. Scace has prepared a brief study (sixty-five pages) of the organiza- 
tion of the executive office of the governor, summarizing the results of ques- 
- tionnaires sent to the forty-eight state governors. The questionnaire contained 
an outline covering the major aspects of the governor’s job, and thirty-one 
governors made comments on how these duties are carried out, with particular 
reference to the organization of the personnel involved. The resulting data 
should be useful to those i in search of comparsttye information on state execu- 
tives. 

Scace states at the outset that the reorganization of state governments 
has “attracted a new type of man" to the governorship. On the basis of Ran- 
sone's findings, it is doubtful if the background and interests of present-day 
governors, generally speaking, are any different in reorganized states from those 
of previous governors. There is a minor point that stirs one’s curiosity. Scace 
recommends that the entire budget function be placed in the governor’s office 
in states having fewer than 10,000 employees, and that only the central budget 
office be placed there in states having more than 20,000 employees. The fate 
of the budget function in the fifteen states falling in between those two figures 
is not made clear. 

MP '  Danren R. GaaNT. 

Vanderbilt Untverstty. 


Mr. Justice Sutherland; A Man Against the State. By Jost Francis PASCHAL. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 267. $4.00.) 


In the brave days‘of the early New Deal, “conservatism” was often equated 
with “pig-headedness” by the more ardent partisans of the Rooseveltian faith; 
it was easy and convenient to dispose of protestants by suggesting that their 
motives were low or their mentalities deficient. The unfortunate results of this 
oversimplification of contemporary ideological differences was to thwart under- 
standing of an important strain in the national character. Disagreeing with the 
conservatives, students tended to ignore their arguments-and to underestimate 
their significance to the American political tradition. The shaky condition of 
liberal thought in America today can be attributed at least in part to this facile 
dismissal of the conservatiam of the day-before-yesterday. 

We are now seeing, however belatedly, an awakening of interest in the 
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thought of the men who spoke for the old order in its time of trial. There seems 
to be a growing realization that they, no less than their progressive opponents, 
must be understood by those who would understand America. This biography 
.of George Sutherland, the workhorse of the Old Guard on the Supreme Court ” 
, of the 1920’s and 1930’s, is more, therefore, than another chapter in the growing 
volume of American judicial biography. It comes as a welcome addition to the 
literature that seeks to illuminate, rather than to damn or deify, these prophets - 
`of a losing cause. Mr. Paschal treats the ideas of Sutherland with respect and 
sympathy; he does not make the error of assuming that modern enlightened 
jurisprudence has rendered the Justice’s viewpoints negligible. Neither, how- 
ever, is he wilfully uncritical or unaware of the stringent limitations of Suther- 
land's constitutional universe. The author has tried conscientiously to evaluate . 
Sutherland and assign him to his proper place in our merc and intellectual | 
history. 
Justice Sutherland was, T author believes, the leading proponent during his 
incumbency of the limited view of constitutional power that dominated the 
Court until the revolution of 1937. His guiding political doctrines were.formu- _ 
lated out of the stuff of his early environment—the individualist conditions he 
knew as a youth in Mormon Utah; the Spencerian precepts that came to him 
through men like Karl G. Maeser at Brigham Young Academy, or Judge 
Cooley at the University of Michigan; the distrust of government, and par- 
ticularly majority government, which pervaded the legal profession and the 
contemporary Supreme Court. During his career in Congress as a member of 
the majority party, these early-déveloped views seemed to have been modified 
somewhat on the realistic ground that the governors must make some conces- 
- sions to popular demand in order to govern efficiently. But when, with Taft’s . 
. defeat, Sutherland went into opposition, the old ideas reasserted themselves; 
and when he was elevated to the insulated chambers of the Supreme Court, it 
became apparent that his convictions were now dogmas.” 

' His fundamental premise, says Paschal, was an abiding belief that individual 
freedom was the highest good. From this premise he developed his “‘constitu- 


tional ultimates"—the strict construction of governmental authority, the - | 


devotion to dual federalism, and the insistence on the principle of separation 
of powers. It was the business of the judge to stand guard over this ideal system, 
ignoring popular pressures, cleaving to immutable principles no matter how 
insistently the exigencies of the moment might cry for attention. This was “the 
conservative world of Mr. Justice Sutherland"; and these were the rules by 
which he lived. 
Some important questions remain unanswered in Mr. Paschal’s treatment; 
-gome insights might profitably have been developed at greater length. Suther- 
land’s unrelenting devotion to the limited government dogma is not adequately 
explained. Harlan Stone was as truly a child of the Spencerian tradition as 
George Sutherland; yet Stone became the spokesman for a very different view 
of the Constitution. What qualities made Sutherland so inflexible in contrast 
with his distinguished judicial antagonist? The germ of an answer is to be found 
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perhaps in the author’s observation that Sutherland was peculiarly devoted to 
theory, to the spinning of abstractions. But the explanation, if it i8 one, is not 
carried forward, and Sutherland’s speculative obsession is not here related to 
the body of his thought. An ultimate objective of judicial biography is, or 
qught to be, to achieve a more sophisticated understanding of the nature of the 
process of judging as it has existed in our constitutional law. And this objective 
can be accomplished only if the biographer drives his analysis to the point 
where it answers not merely the easy questions about the judge, but the hard 
ones as well, This is only to say, however, that Mr. Paschal’s study might have 
achieved more than it does. It is not to deny the volume’s merit as an informed 
and generally illuminating treatment of an important man with an important 
point of view. : 
| ROBERT G. NoCuoskey: 
Harvard University. 


Due Process of Law, 1932-1949; The Supreme Court's Use of a Constitutional - 
Tool. By Vram Woop. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1951. Pp. ix, 436. $6.00.) 


Perhaps at no time in American constitutional history has a clause of the 
Constitution undergone such transformations through judicial.decisions as 
the due process clause of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments did from 1925, 
until the mid 1940’s. In 1925 the Court began to read into the Fourteenth 
Amendment the basic liberties of the First Amendment. By 1932 the due proc- - 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment was attaining its full growth as 
& barrier to state legislation adversely affecting property and contract. Finally, 
in 1937 the Court began its process of extracting from due process all of its 
substantive limitations on legislative action save those involving the basic 

freedoms of speech, press, assembly, which were soon destined to become 
" the absolutes of the “new” constitutional interpretation. Miss Wood’s book, 
therefore, covers most of this very important period in constitutional inter- 
pretation and contains enough background materials to give the reader a full 
picture of what Justice Frankfurter has chosen to call “the Dicht versatility" . 
of due process of law. . 
. In six chapters Miss Wood discusses three hundred or more cases decided 

by the Supreme Court of the United States from 1932 through 1949 and their 
earlier antecedents. The chapters center about such topics as due process and 
the first Amendment (pp. 1-102), social and economic legislation (pp. 103- 
189), criminal proceedings (pp. 190-272), administrative actions (pp. 273-339), 
taxation (pp. 340-400), and due process of law in 1949 (401—419). Most of the 
cases which involved due process of law from 1932-1049, as in other years for 
that matter, arose out of state action, not because state governments are more in- 
different to the vague demands of due process, but because the versatility of 
the concept as an instrument of judicial discretion renders it a more effective 
control of state powers which are not so transcendent as national power. An even 
more significant reason for this phenomenon is that the due process clause of 
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the Fourteenth Amendment protects rights against state. action which are | 


guaranteed by other clauses of the Constitution against national action. The 
identical clauses of the two amendments therefore do not mean the same thing 
despite the occasional assertions of some judges to the contrary. (See notably 
Justice Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 42, 
66 [1947]; note also his opinion in Malinsk: v. New Fork, 324 U.S. 401,414, 
415 [1915].) 
_ In winding her way through the maze o? contradictory cases concerning free 
speech and picketing, the necessity for counsel, coerced confessions, jurisdiction 
to tax, etc., it is small wonder that Miss Wood finds confusion in the decisions 
and concludes that the “new” interpretation of due process of law is still vague. 
Although the Court’s contradictions and verbalizations in this area of constitu- 
tional law are more than ample to provoke the puckish to ridicule and to 
frustrate those who take the Supreme Court too seriously, Miss Wood’s treat- 
ment of the Court manifests no traces of either ridicule or frustration. Her book 
is rather a straightforward and unembellished account of what the Court has 
actually done in seventeen years, and is organized in such a manner as to 
picture clearly the Court’s use of a most important instrument-in the judicial 


process. As such, it is not characterized by theoretical or historical analysis: The |. 


book abounds in excellent discussions of cases and useful summaries, but con- 


tains few conclusions. However, as an exposition of recent. cases in & very .. 


difficult field it is excellent and should prove most useful not only to technical 
students of constitutional law, but to those-interested in American government 
and the problem of the reign of liberty under law generally. 
Roserr J. os 
Louisiana State University. ` 
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The Lobbyists; The Art and Business of Influ- 
encing Lawmakers. By Karu Scurirt- 
GIESSER. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. xiv, 297. $3.50.) 


This is a book to put alongside Kenneth 
Crawford’s The Pressure Boys (1930) and 
Stuart Chase’s Democracy Under Pressure 
(1945). With particular attention to the hear- 
ings and reporta of the Buchanan Committee, 
it carries on in their popular tradition and 
brings some of the story of congressional lobby- 
ing down to 1950. This book pays a bit more 
attention than did Crawford and „Chase to the 
indirect, or propaganda, aspects of Washing- 
ton lobbies, and it touches superficially upon 
pressure group activities in the states. The 
author quotes James A. Reed: “A lobbyist is 
anyone’ who opposes legislation I want. A 
patriot is anyone who supports me.” But in 


spite of this acknowledgment that there may - 


be two opinions on many of these matters, and 
in spite of a chapter praising the lobbying ac- 


tivities of the Federation of Atomic Scientists, ' 


this book, like those cited above, belongs to the 
horror school. There is little appreciation of 
either the inevitability of lobbying under our 
form of government or of the services that 
lobbies perform for legislators, administrators, 
and the public. For one whose chief concern 
appears to be the exposing of the machinations 
of lobbyists, the author overlooks a great op- 
portunity in not attacking the inside lobby— 
the legislators who are members of or at- 
torneys for a group or other interest active be- 
fore the legislative body. There is an extensive 
though incomplete bibliography of miscel- 
laneous works on politics, lobbying, and group 
activity; but it is hard to believe that the 
.&uthor read, much less digested, the works he 
cites.— Dayton D. McKean, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. gs 


The Power Policy of Maine. Bv LINCOLN 
SwrrH. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1951. Pp. vi, 844. 
$5.00.) 


A state which has abundant undeveloped 
hydroelectric power, high rates, and few local 
markets, and which yet places an embargo on 
power transmission, would-seem to be follow- 
ing an anomalous policy, particularly when 


neighboring states are in need of hydroelectric 
power. The origin and maintenance: of this 
policy Mr. Smith explains by a legal and 
historical study that is thorough, definitive, 
and adversely critical. Major attention is given 
to the Fernald law of 1909 which prevents 
corporations from transmitting hydroelectric 
power outside the state, and which constitutes 
the major element of Maine’s power policy. 
Though this law “is probably as sacred to [the 
people of Maine] as are the Monroe Doctrine 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address," Smith 
considers it “a prominent example of state 
particularism, ...an unnatural and isolation- 
ist ‘Balkanization,’ a policy which can no 
longer aid Maine and which discriminates 
against New England.” Originally designed to 
attract industry, an objective never achieved,. 
the Fernald law serves now to keep out federal 
regulation and to hinder regional cooperation. 
Sufficient evidence is presented to suggest the 
probable unconstitutionality of the law. This 
constitutional doubt has led to the inclusion of 
similar power embargo provisions in corpora- 
tion charters. Mr. Smith feels that any change 
in this policy will not come from within Maine, 
but asa result of the new legal concept of 
navigable rivers, the requirements of a war 
economy, federal multi-purpose developments, 
regional pressures, or a desire for the Pas- 
gamaquoddy project. The origin of this power 
policy, as reflected in the Fernald law, is to be 
found in the grant to riparian owners of rights 
to flood adjacent land (the Mill Act of 1713), 
private ownership of water flow (primarily by 
judicial decisions), New England localism, and 
fear of outside corporate capital. Attention is 
also given to the existence of particularism and 
to opposition to federal intervention, which are 
reflected in the lack of support of federal rural 
electrification programs, in the varying atti- 
tudes toward the Quoddy project, and in the 
hostility toward participation in any regional 
compacts. .As against the policy of "Maine 
power for Maine people,” the new power phi- 
losophy of the country, regional development, 
is supported by the author; and this study is 
actually one of regional power policy. The 
participation of Maine in any New England 
power planning is indispensable. Not many 
people in Maine are aware of the thesis of their 
native son, Mr. Smith, that regional participa- 
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tion will benefit Maine as well as New England 
and ihe nation.—Grzenarp J. Hum Uni- 
versily of Maine. 


Regionalism in America. Eprrmap BY MBERILL 
JENSEN. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 425. $6.50.) 


This volume, based on papers delivered in 
1949, was published in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Wisconsin. The contributors 
were drawn from the social sciences (sociology 


is most heavily represented), the humanities, ' 


&nd the fine arte. 'The book is therefore inter- 
esting in that it cuts across fields, but synthesis 
is not entirely achieved. The specialists repre- 
sented have not always been able to break the 
bonds of their own preoccupation, nor do they 
everywhere speak too clearly to each other or 
to the general reader. The volume opens with 
essays on the concepts of regionalism, which 
trace the past applications of the idea in gov- 
ernment, literature, and the arts. Three essays 
then discuss the South, the Spanish Southwest, 
and the Pacific Northwest. There follows a 
section on culture (literature, painting, &rchi- 
tecture, and linguistica—no music). A penulti- 
mate section deals with the practical force of 
regionalism (TVA, the Great Piains, and the 


- cut-over region of the Great Lakes), and the 


whole ends with a critique of regionalism 
(Wirth—con; Odum—pro). Lengthy com- 
ments on the volume are impossible here. The 
governmental side of regionalism has received 
some illuminating comment from Wirth and 
Odum. Those essays which deal with the Great 
Plains and the Great Lakes do not come 


_ clearly to grips with the problems of.regional - 


government and, in accordance with usual 
TVA practice, Gordon Clapp is careful to 
avoid advocating exportation of the TVA idea. 
But the idea is important enough to have war- 


. ranted some more concrete examination of 


problems in river basins other than the Ten- 
nessee. Nor should the: faults or failures of 
TVA—or rather of the nation with respect to 
TVA—have been ignored.—Lerr 8. oe 
University of Tennessee. 


The Sixth Amendment to ihe Constitution a ihe 
United States; A Study in Constitutional De- 


velopment. By Franois H. Heuer. (Law-. 


rence: University of Kansas Presa. 1951. Pp. 
195. $3. 50.) 


Prof esaor Heller deftly traces the origins and 
discusses the contemporary application of each 


of the eight provisions of the Sixth Amend- 
` : `N 


f 
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ment, Of these eight provisions, the ‘two most 
important, trial by jury and assistance of 
counsel, receive the most attention. The 


' primary question raised by the former is “what 


constitutes an impartial jury?" The Supreme 
Court’s rulings on this and related issues are 
closely analyzed. When the Amendment was 
adopted, trial by jury was considered its core. 
Today, there are not many who argue that 
Buch & trial is so indispensable to an ordered 
system of justice that it should be made a con- 
stitutional requirement for state criminal 
prosecutions. On the contrary, there is a grow- 
ing assault upon trial by jury as an outmoded 
procedure whose use at the federal level should 
ke restricted or abolished. The effect of this 
view on Supreme Court interpretation is 
clearly pointed out. The heart of the Sixth 
Amendment has become the right to assistance 
cf counsel. Professor Heller discusses the 
growth of this guarantee. Originally the federal 


' judge was obliged to allow the accused to hire a 


lawyer if he could afford to do so. Now the 
judge has a positive duty to assure that the 
&ceused has counsel or that he has intelligently 
waived his right to it. Attention is then di- 
rected to the Court’s refusal to extend this pro- 
vision (or any part of the Sixth Amendment) 
to the states as an inherent part of.due process. 
Although not taking a clear stand, Heller ap- 
pears more or less sympathetic to the case-by- 
case due process approach of the present Court 
majority. But, in my opinion, there is more to 
be &8id for incorporation of the federal rule on 
assistance of counsel aa a part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment than he indicates. And I am un- 
convinced when he states that the rule of 
Beits v. Brady is to be preferred if one regards a 
high esteem for local mores as a postulate of 
the federal system. It can be argued that “ex- 
tending the federal rule to state criminal 
prosecutions would be a happy compromise be- 
tween applying all the provisions of the Fifth 
and Sixth Amendments, and holding to the 
existing doctrine. But whether or not one 
agrees with all his interpretations, Professor 
Heller has written a valuable book and one 


, that will undoubtedly find an important place 
on the shelves of those interested in constitu- ^ . 


tional development.—Jack W. PELTason, 
University of Illinots. 


Dred Scott's Case. By ViNogNT C. HorxiNs. 
(New York: Fordham University Press. 
1951. Pp. ix, 204. $4.00. Distributed. by 
Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc.) 


I am happy to report that in the year 1951, 


^ 
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just six years short of the centennial of Dred 
Scott v. Sanford, the ghost of that star-crossed 
plaintif is very near to being laid. Since March 
6—7, 1357, when Taney’s Court announced its 
nine opinions in this most political of cases, 
comment on the decision and the issues has 
never ceased. Yet most of it has been oc- 
casional, journalistic, or in the nature of special 
pleading. Never has a serious scholar at- 
tempted to write & genetic history of all the 
issues of the case. Father Hopkins of Fordham, 
a rigorously fair and impartial historian, has 
succeeded in’ doing just that. His little book is, 
as its publishers assert, a study in law, politics, 
journa ism, political theory, and history. Stu- 
dents of constitutional history will find their 
‘particclar interests most completely satisfied, 
for Father Hopkins devotes a compact and 
informative chapter to each of the three great 
constititional questions to which the judges 
tried to give an answer: the citizenship of free 
Negroes; the power of Congress over the terri- 
tories of the United States; and the relation- 
ship (a> that time) of one state to another. By 
no means does this little book end all comment 
and controversy on the Dred Scott case. A 
definitive book would have to say a good deal 
more about the personalities involved (especi- 
allv the relations of Taney to his colleagues), 
the poħtical circumstances of the time, the 
subsequent influence of the decision and each 
of the opinions, and the whole question of 
whethe- & judiciary can ever settle finally & 
litigaticn so highly political in nature. (I use 
that word in its best and broadest sense.) 
Father Hopkins has not said enough on the 
first three points; he has said nothing on the 
fourth. This is not said in disparagement of his 
study, which did the job it set out to do, butin 
the hops that one more book of this size will 


lay poor Dred to final rest.— CriNTON Ros-. 


BITER, Cornell University. 


Governmental Adminisiralion. By Jamas: C. 
CHARLESWORTH (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1951. Pp. x, 713. $6.00.) 


_ The contents of this latest addition to the 
growing list of texts and collections of readings 
in.the field of public administration differ con- 
siderably from those of previous efforts. This is 
partially attributable to some of the author’s 
interests growing out of several years of ex- 
perience in private industrial engineering pro- 
duction. In striving to fulfill the major objec- 
tive of the book, which is “to tell, not about 
administrations, but rather, how to adminis- 


ter" (p. ix), three chapters are devoted to. 
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production and procedures analysis and six 
chapters to administrative methods. These 
latter chapters, constituting the seventh and 
final part of the book, are concerned with tech- 
niques sueh aa inspection, investigation, litiga- 
tion and arrestment, program evaluation and 
education. They are particularly noteworthy 
because the means are discussed in relation to 
specific administrative goals. Extended trest- 
ment is also given to judicial controls over ad- 
ministration. There are two chapters on the 
development’ and implementation of judicial 
controls, a third on procedural adaptations to 
such regulations, and a fourth devoted exclu- 
sively to the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946. Conversely there are only 
single chapters pertaining to legislative and 
popular restraints. The inclusion of detailed 
considération of so many topics has required 
the condensation or omission of others that 
have become common to most public adminis- 
tration texts. This is necessitated by the gen- 
erally accepted feeling that this type of book 
must be confined to an approximate number of 
pages in order to keep it marketable in terms 
of sales price and assignments covered in one 
semester. The greatest reduction is made in the 
matter of fiscal management, which has been 
telescoped into two chapters, the first focusing 
on budget administration and the second com- 
bining audit, control and aecounting. Person- 
nel administration is also generally curtailed 
although the induetión process is expanded. 
Public relations, usually assigned to a separate 
chapter, is afforded only incidental attention. 
In preference to placing bibliographies at the 
end of chapters or sections, Professor Charles- 
worth has chosen to insert frequent detailed 


 bibliographieal footnotes. Although this pro- 


cedure haa the merit of putting the reference in 
close proximity to the discussion of the topic, it 
has the disadvantage of frequently distracting 
the reader’s attention from the body of the 
textual material—espedially in instances, i.e., 
pp. 655—7,where footnotes consume practically 


.iwo of the three pages. It seoms io this re- 


viewer that selected, annotated chapter listings 
would have been more valuable—Joun C. 
Boutens, University of California (Los 
Angeles), 


Ships for Victory; A History of Shipbuilding 
Under the U. S. Maritime Commission tn 
World War Il. Bx Feapeærio C. Lanm. 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 1951. Pp. 
xxii, 881. $12.50.) 


To the student of administrative curiosities 
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and pathologies, the history of the U.8. Mari-. 


time Commission offers a wealth cf revelations 
and surprises. Operating through an adminis- 
trative~mechanism which was unbelievably 
complicated and neglectful of organisational 
principles, and which frequently broke down, 
the Commission nevertheless scared some of 
_the most magnificent ‘accomplishments of 

World War II. It mobilized the shipbuilding 
industry and guided it into setting unparal- 
leled records to transport vast armies and 
supplies all over the world. By building ships 
faster than the Nasis sank them in the Battle 
of the Atlantic, the Commission as much as 
any agency helped save Britain in those des- 


perate years. Great new shipyards were estab- . 


lished under the Commission, a labor force of 


640,000 of many complicated skills was re- 


cruited, and over fifty-five million deadweight 
tons of ocean-going ships were delivered. The 
Commission worked by methods whose con- 
` fusion and desperation seem incredible. For 
. example, it could not tell under ita hit-or-misa 
accounts how much it cost to build a given 
ship. In 1944, a TVA accountant was called in 
to make improvements only to be shelved in a 
reorganization several months later because 
‘he never understood the system of accounts 
used in the Commission." Among other bisarre 
items, the Regional Offices, which diracted the 
shipyard managements, operated by no single 
system of administrative orders, rarely held 
staff conferences, and never effectively defined 
the powers of their main officers, or understood 
their authority vis-à-vis Washington. At the 
height of the war, the.Commission, which pro- 
ceeded by unanimous decision, was split by 
intense disagreements among the members. 
In this new volume in the series sponsored by 
the Committee on Records of War Ac ministra- 
tion, Frederic C. Lane, and his associates have 
prepared an excellent and very readable ac- 
count of the Commission’s experience. The 
approach is & combined chronological and 
topical one, from the outbreak to the con- 
clusion of World War II. Among the topics 
thoroughly explored are the design and pro- 
curement of the Liberty Ship; contracts with 
shipbuilders and their supervision; the cancel- 
lation of the Higgins contract; the building of 
the labor force; guidance of the dow of ma- 
terials; and the Commission’s administrative 
problems, including the complicated relations 
with the War Shipping Administration. The 
volume is thoroughly documented; the authors 
are always thoughtful of the reader in explain- 
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ing technical shipping terms; and the approach 
is dispassionate, frank, and duly critical. The 
volume represents a fine addition to our war- 
time administrative histories.—Louis W. 
KozNia, New York University. 


Washington Command Post; The Operations Di- 
vision. Bx Ray B. Cuine. (Washington: U.. 
B. Government Printing Office. 1961. EP: 
_ xvi, 418. $3.25.) 


Modern technology that has revolutionized 
80 many aspects of our lives has been particu- 
larly evident in its effecta on the science of war. 
One of the most striking examples of its influ- 
ence is that “some of the greatest generals in 
World War II, far from striking the classic 
posture of the man on horseback, issued their 
military orders from the quiet of their desks 
and fought their decisive battles at conference 
tables.... Using new systems of rapid com- 
munications, they kept in touch with the 
movements of armies, and set the patterns of 
grand strategy as effectively as the Caesars 
and Napoleons of the past." Dr. Ray 8. Cline, 
in this study, set out to recount the history of 
the principal military staff agency of the High 
Command of the United States Ármy in 


. World War II. It is intended to be an institu- 


tional biography describing the origins, de- 
velopment and mature characteristics of this 
important unit of the War Department. 'There. 
c&n be little doubt that the author has been 
successful in this undertaking.: While the 


. preparation of military plans and the super- 


vision of their execution would seem to-be of 
interest only to the military man, actually this 
volume contains much of value to a student of 
politics and administration. It gives a good 
many valuable insights into-operations of a 
military department at a high level. Further- 


. more it contributes to a better understanding 


of the bread pattern of civilian-military rela- 
tions in America and of inter-allied problems 
during the last war. Inadequate liaison be- 
tween the White House, the Department of 
State and the War Department as well as be- 
tween the Armed Services was responsible for 
early American ‘‘diplomatic defeats” in deal- 
ing with our Allies. Dr. Cline is an instructor ` 
at Harvard University. During the war he 
served in the Office of Strategie Services. This 
book is one of some hundred contemplated . 
volumes covering the Army’s part in the war. 
It is official history but the author has suc- 
ceeded i in maintaining & high degree of objectiv- 
ity.—RoszsRT H. CONNERY, Duke University. 
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Jefferson and His Time; Volume II, Jefferson 
and ihe Rights of Man. By Dumas MALONE. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1951. 
Pp. xxix, 523. $6.00.) 


Like its predecessor, this second installment 
of Professor Malone's multivolume life of Jef- 
ferson is required reading for political scien- 
tists, whether teachers or practitioners of their 
art. Opening with Jefferson’s departure for 
France in the middle of 1784, the present vol- 
ume covers the great Virginian’s diplomatic 
career at the Court of Louis XVI, his transat- 
lantic observations on the work of the Consti- 
tutional Convention as Madison reported it to 
him, and his first-hand appraisal of the French 
Revolution and of the political and intellectual 
cross-currents beneath its surface. It deals also 
with the first administration of Washington, 
and with Jefferson's role in molding the foreign 
policy of & new and very weak member of the 
family of nations, whose every move was 
jealously and sometimes contemptuously 


watched by England and by France. There is a - 


fresh and illuminating analysis of the as yét not 
fully conscious beginnings of the party system, 
as revealed in the election of 1792; and there'is 
forecast of great events to come. Professor 
Malone’s work is not only the best by all odds 
that has been done on Jefferson; it is political 
biography as it ought to be written, with sound 
but unobtrusive scholarship, with logical or- 
ganization, with easy and readable style, and 
with sure grasp of politics as well as of history. 
Familiar as are the events of the crowded 
decade that bounds his work, Professor Ma- 
lone has given them new meaning and impor- 
tance in the retelling.—CnHanLEs M. WinrenB, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson; Volume 4, 
October 1780-February 1781. EDITED BY 
Juran P. Boyp. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xxxviii, 702. 
$10.00.) | 


This volume covers five critical months of 
Jefferson’s governorship. The documents, some 
previously unpublished, reveal the pressure of 
defense and fiscal problems. Early corre- 
spondence relating to what was to become 
Jefferson's classic work ‘‘Notes on the State of 
Virginia” are also contained in this volume. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover; Years of Ad- 
venture, 1874-1920. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1951. Pp. xi, 496. $4.00.) 


This first volume of the former President's 
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autobiography covers his younger days and his 
professional career, and his activities and ex- 
periences during the war period and the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. Some heretofore unpub- 
lished documents are included. 


Cases on the Constitution. By Joun P. FRANK. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1951. Pp. xi, 339. 33.50.) 


Sixty selections by a Yale law professor from 
cases and other readings. Emphasis is on recent 
materials, with notes on background. 


Admintsirative Law. Bv KENNETH Curr 
Davis. (St. Paul: West Publishing Co. 1951. 
-Pp. xvi, 1024. $8.00.) 


Cases on Administrative Law. By KENNETH 
Curr Davis. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1851. Pp. xxv, 1031. $8.50.) 


New text and casebook, with parallel or- 
ganization, designed primarily for law school 
use. The author is professor of law at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Resources and Policy; Current Issues in Con- 
servation. EDITED BY Lez 8. GREENE AND 
RENÉ DEVismse WILLIAMSON. (Gaineaville, 
Fia.: Distributed by Kallman Publishing 
Co. 1951. Pp. 313—481. $2.00.) 


À gymposium reprinted from the Journal of 
Politics, Volume 13, Number 3, August, 1961. 
Includes articles by Stanley A. Cain, Charles 
E. Kellogg, Earle H. Clapp, Norman Wengert, 
Henry C. Hart, Roy F. Bessey, Marion Claw- 
son and Charles M. Hardin. 


Federal Grants-In-Aid to Idaho, 1988-1948. By 
Rosemary A. CLASSEN. (Moscow: Depart- 
ment of Social Science, University of Idaho. 
1951. Pp. viii, 226. [Mimeo.]) 


Study of development, trends, and results in 
fields of public health and welfare, education, 
public works, agriculture and other natural 
resources. 


Municipal Accounting and Auditing. (Chicago: 
National Committee on Governmental Ac- 
counting. 1951. Pp. x, 250. $4.00.) 


Principles and procedures of accounting, 
budgeting, auditing, and reporting for mu- 
nicipalities. 


Police Organization and Management. By V. A. 
Lzonanp. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Foundation 
Press, Inc, 1961. Pp. xviii, 507. $5.00.) 


= Formal treatment of the management prob- - 
.- lems of the police department. 
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‘County Government in California. PREPARED 
BY THE BUREAU oF GOVERNMENTAL RE- 

, BBAROH, Universiry OY CALIFORNIA, Los 
ANGELES. (Sacramento: County Supervisors 
Association of California. 1951. Pp. x, 143. 

$1.50.) 

Prepared as a staff project under the direc- 
tion of Winston Crouch. The study is specific 
in character, and is designed primarily for the 


-information of the county official. 


Local Government in California. By Jonn C. 
BoLLENS AND §Stanusy Scorr. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
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Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 154. $8.00.) 


A study conceived and in large part carried 
out as & research project of the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of 
California. It deals with ones Pk and 
gpecial areas. 


The H ampton Roads Communities in World 
War II, EDITED spy CnanLES F. Mansa. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1951. Pp, xv, 337. $6.00.) 


Report of the Hampton Roads-Peninsula 
War Studies Committee, College of William 
and Mary. Analyzes impact of the war on all 
aspects of community eee economic 
and governmental. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE 8. REDFORD 
University of Texas 


l ARTICLES 
National Government 


Legislative Riders. Illinois Law 
May-June, 1951. 

Marsh, Michael. Ethics in Goverment 
Editorial Research Reports. December 5, 1951. 

Schubert, Glendon A., Jr. The Presidential 
Subdelegation Act of 1950. Journal cf Politics. 
November, 1951. 


State Government . 


Action by the Legislaturee—1€51. Stale 
Government. December, 1951. 

Council of State Governments. Digest of 
State and Local Activities Relating to Internal 
Security. 1961. 

. Council of State Governments. State Court 
Stei. Rev. 1951. 

Glosser, Lauren A. Ohio Legislators Get 
Help. National Municipal Review. October, 
1951. 

Havard, William C. The Abortive Louisiana 
Constitutional Convention of 1951. Journal of 
Politics. November, 1951. 

O'Rourke, Lawrence W. Legisl&tive Assist- 


ance; Some Staff Services Provided for Legisla-” 


tures. Bureau of Governmental. Research, 
University of California. 1951. 

Solomon, Samuel R. The Governor as ere 
lator. National Municipal Review. November, 
1951. 


Local Government 


Kerstetter, John R. New State Legislation 
Affecting Cities. Public Management, Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

Tableman, Betty. Governmental Organiza- 
tion in Metropolitan Areas. University of 
Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 21. 
1951. 

Willis, William J. The Elimination of Non- 
conforming Uses. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 
1951. 


Ki Constitutional Law and Judicial 
Administration ` 
Boudin, Louis B. The Settler Within Our 


^ Gates: II. New York-University Law Review. 


July, 1951. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Federal and State 
Powers under the UN Covenant on Human 
Rights. Part II. Wisconsin Law Renew. July, 
1951. 

.Chandler, Henry p. Latter-Day Procedures 
in the Sentencing and Treatment of Offenders 
in the Federal Courts. Virginia Law Review. 
October, 1951. 

Collins, Philip R. The Power of Congres- 
sional .Committees of Investigation to Obtain 
Information from the Executive Branch: The 
Argument for the Legislative Branch. George- 
town Law Journal. May, 1051. ` 

` DeLay, John K., Jr. Relation of Federal and 
State Governments: Title of United States to 
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Tidelands. Michigan Law Review. November. 
1961. ; 


Donnelly, Richard C. Judicial Control of - 


Informants, Spies, Stool Pigeons, and Agent 
Provosateura, Yale Law Journal. November, 
1951. 

Executive Immunity from Judicial Power to 
Compel Documentary Disclosure. Columbia 
- Law Review. November, 1951. 

Free Speech and the Hostile Audience. New 
York University Law Review. July, 1951. 

Hamilton, Howard Devon. The Legislative 
and Judicial History of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. Part I. National Bar Journal. March, 
1951. 

Kauper, Paul.The First Ten Amendments. 
American Bar Association Journal. September, 
1961. 

Leek, J. H. Treason and -the Constitution. 
Journal of Politics. November, 1951. 

Levy, Leonard W. Chief Justice Shaw and 
the Formative Period of American Railroad 
Law: Il. Columbia Law Review. November, 
1951. 

Patterson, Edwin W. Historical and Evolu- 
tionary Theories of Law. Columbia Law Re- 
view. June, 1951. 

Pfeffer, Leo, Church and. State: Saniethine 
Less than Separation. University of Chicago 
Law Review. Autumn, 1951. 

Sabine, James E. Interstate Commerce and 
State Taxation in the Supreme Court, 1950 
Term. Journal of the State Bar of Cems: 
September—October, 1951. 

The Supreme Court, 1950 Term. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1951. 

Walter, Robert H. K. Possible Impact of 
Television Rule on Motion Picture Censor- 
ship. Calsfornia Law Review. September, 1951. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Clemens, E. W. and Thatcher, L. W. The 
Reorganization of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission: A Case Study in Adminis- 
tration and Organisation. Land Economics. 
August, 1951. 

Dimock, Marshall E. The Objectives oi 


Governmental Reorganization. Public Ad- 


mintsiration Review, Autumn, 1951. 

Esman, Milton J. The Hatch Act—A Re- 
appraisal. Yale Law Journal. June, 1951. 

Mosher, Frederick C. Personnel Manage- 
ment -in American Foreign Affairs. Public 
Personnel Review. October, 1951. 

Netterville, Victor 8. The Administrative 
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Procedure Act: A Study in Interpretation.” 
George Washington Law Review. October, 1951. 


The Proper Separation of Functions for Ad- .7 


ministering Our National Labor Relations 
Program. Iiinois Law- Review. July-August, . 
1951. 


Political Parties, Elections, 
, and Public Opinion 


Field, H. The Accuracy of Pre-Hlection 
Polls, Bulletin of the Oxford University Insti- 
tute of Statistics. July, 1951. > 

. Goodman, T. William: How Much Political 
"Party Centralization Do We Want? Journal of 
Politics. November, 1951. 

Riemer, Neal, The Case for Bare Moy 
Rule. Ethics. October, 1951. 


Economic and Social Functions 


„National Economy 


Carlston, Kenneth S. Antitrust Policy: A 
Problem in Statecraft. Yale Law Journal. 
November, 1951. 

Geffen, Ralph J. Anti-Trust Law in Wis- 
consin. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1951. 

Price Discrimination in Gasoline Marketing: 
The Detroit Jobbers Case. University of Chi- 
cago Law Review. Autumn, 1951. 

Rahl, James A. Resale-Price Maintenance, 
State Action, and the Antitrust Laws: Effect 
of Schwegmann ‘Brothers v. Calvert Distillers 
Corp. Illinois Law Review. July-August, 1951. 

Rowe, Frederick M. Price Discrimination, 
Competition, and Confusion: Another Look at 
Robinson-Patman. Yale Law-Journal. June, 
1961. 

Smith, Blackwell. Effective Competition: 
Hypothesis for Modernizing the Antitrust 
Laws. New York University Law Review. July, 
1951. 

Laber 

Daykin, Walter L. The Operation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s Non-Communist Pro- 
visions. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 1951. 

Dixon, Robert G., Jr. Public Power and 
Critical Labor Disputes. Journal of Politics. 
November, 1951. 
Government Regulation 
~ Grossman, William L. Principles of Carrier 
Rate Regulation. New York University Law 
Review. July, 1951. 

` Public Regulation of Domestic Airlines: A 
Proposal for Structural and Subsidy Reform. 
Yale Law Journal. November, 1951. 

Warner, Earl. The State Milk Control 
Agencies in New England. Bulletin 565, Agri- - 
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cultural Experiment Station; ‘University of. 
Vermont and State Agricultural College. June, - 
19051. - 

Civil Liberties 

"Marshall, Thurgood. Mr. Justice Murphy 
"and Civil Rights. National Bar Journal. 
March, 1951. 

Municipal Regulation of Free Speech in the 
Streets and Parks. Jilinois Law Review. July- 
August, 1051. 

Richardson, Elliot L. Freedom of Expression 


“and the Function of Courts. Harvard, Law Rs- 


view. November, 1951. 


Military Affairs and National Security 
Letwin, Leon. Communist Registration 
under the McCarran Act and Self-incrimina- 
tion.. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1951. 
Harriott, Donald B. Effects of. Civilian 


‘Control on the Development of Military 


Leadership. Military Review. December, 1951. 


The McCarran Act—Detection or Defec- 


tion? Jilinois Law Review: May-June, 1951. 


` Government Documents 
Congress - 


Joint Committee on Defense Prodüotion. 


First Annual Report of the Activity of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, to- 
gether with Materials on National Defense 
Production and Controls. 82nd Cong., lst 
gega. 1051. 

, Joint Committee on Rédaction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. Annual Control of 
the Federal Budget. Hearings. 82nd Cong., lat 
,Sess. 1951. 

"House, Committee on Armed Services. Re- 
serve Components. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 1st 





- Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. A Commission to 


' Study Overseas Activities of. the Federal 


Government. Hearings before a Subcommittee. 
82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
Consolidation of Veterans’ 








` < Administration. Hearings before a Special Sub- 


committee. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 





Commerce. Assistance to Nursing Education. 


Hearings. 82nd Cong., lst sess. 1951. 
Committee on the Judiciary. The 
Mobilization Program. Report of the Bubeom- 
mittee on Study of Monopoly Power. 82nd 
- Cong., 1st sess. 1951, 

— Committee on Post'Oifice and Civil 


t 





1951. 


. and Labor-Management Relations. 
' Cong., 1st sess. 1951. 
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Service. Increasing Rates of Compensation of - 
Officers and Employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Report. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1061.  — 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
Simplification of Customs Administration. 
Hearings. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 

Senate. Committee on Appropriations. " 
Mutual Security Appropriations for 1952. 
Hearings. 82 Cong., Ist seas. 1951. 








Force Organization Act of 1951. Hearings be-. 
fore & Subcommittee. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 





Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Hearings on Evalua- 
tion of the Effecta of Laws Enacted to Reor- 


ganize the Legislative Branch of the Govern- - 


ment. 82nd Cong. ., ist seas. 1951. 
Influence in Government 
Procurement. Hearings before the Investiga- 








. tions. Subcommittee. 82nd Cong., ist sess. 


1951. 








- The pudo of Con- 
gress—Some Problems of Committee Jurisdio- 
tion. Report. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. July, 1951. 
Committee on ‘Interstate and 





"Foreign Commerce. Domestic Land and Water 


Transportation. Report. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 
1951. 
Committee on Labor and Public 





Welfare. Commission on Ethics in Govern- 


ment. Report. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
Communist Domination of 
Certain Unions. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management _ Relations. 
82nd Cong. " Ist sess. 1951. 

xe Establishment of & Conme 
gion on Ethics in Government. Hearings before 
& Subcommittee. 82nd Cong., lst sess. 1951. . 
Wage Stabilisation Program. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor. - 























Committee on Post Office and „Civil 
Service. Bills to Implement Recommendations 


of the Commissior'on Organisation of the 


Executive Branch of the Government (the . 
Hoover Commission). Hearings before Sub- 


" committees. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1961. 


: Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Consolidated Appropriation Bill. 
Hearings. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
Maryland Senatorial Elec- 
tion of 1950. Hearings before the.Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. 82nd Cong., 
lat sess. 1051. 











Committee on Armed Services. Air ` 


82nd . 
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Select Committee on Small Business. 
Small-Business Problems in the Mobilization 
Program, Hearings. 82nd Cong. , let sess. 
1951. 








Special Committee to Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce. 
Final Report. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1951. 
Federai agenctes 

Civil Service Commission. Political Activity 
of Federal Officers and Employees. July, 1951. 

Executive Office of the President. The Mu- 
tual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1952; 
Basic Data Supplied by the Executive Branch, 
1951. 

Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
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Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
The Work of the Fuli-Time Training Super- 
visor in State Public Assistance Agencies. 
1951. 

General Services Administration. National 
Historical Publications Commission. List of 


World War II Historical Studies Made by 


Civilian Agencies of the Federal Government. 
1951. 

National Security Training Commission. 
Universal Military Training; Foundation of 
Enduring National Strength. 1951. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. The TVA Pro- 
gram; a Bibliography of Selected Readings. 
1951. . 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Pcrliament of France. By D. W. S. Liv- 
DERLALE. (London: Hansard Society. 1951. 
Pp. xix, 296. 18s.) 


Parliamentary Government in the Common- 
wealth. EDITED BY Sypner D. Banxr. 
(London: Hansard Society. 1951. Pp. v, 217. 
9s.) 


Of these two recent publications of the 
Hensard Society, the former is a thorough and 
up-to-cate survey of the organization, rules-of 
debate committees, and legislative and finan- 
cial activities of the National Assembly. 
Treatment of the Council of the Republic_is 


appropriately restricted to a single chapter. . 


First comes a thirty-eight page survey of the 
States General and legislative assemblies since 
1739. analysis of the present parliament then 
proceeds incisively and informingly under 
dozens of important sub-heads, and the vol- 
ume erds with a useful glossary of parliamen- 
tary terms. Documentation is amply provided 
througn footnotes, and there is an index. 
While many features of French procedure have 
besn carried over from the Third Republic, 
Lidderdale is the first to explore the whole 
field and to bring us as nearly down to date as 
tha process of book-publishing permits. His 
labors supply one of the very best descriptions 
so far produced of the operation of a funda- 
mental institution of the Fourth Republic. 
The book will probably receive the rating of 
indispensable by serious students of compara- 
tive government. The second publication, 
Parlianentary Government in the Common- 
wealih, is largely a compilation of short essays 
that eppeared previously in Parliamentary 
Affaire. These are the work of twenty separate 


authors, and they adhere only in loose fashion 
to the general book title applied to the sym- 
posium. Among the essays, in addition to those 
dealing with political institutions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, are 
ones on the constitutions of Ceylon and India, 
on cabinet government and parliamentary life 
in India, on federalism in Pakistan, and on 
‘The Crown in the Commonwealth” and ‘The 
Ideals of the Commonwealth.” There is also & 
select bibliography, compiled by the editor. 
This volume, to which the rating of the Lidder- 
dale treatise cannot be applied, serves little 
purpose for readers of Parliamentary Affairs. 
For others, it may be useful in parts only.—J. G. 
HEINBERG, Universtiy of Missouri. 


The Fourth Republic of France; Constitution 
and Political Parties. By O. R. TAYLOR. 
(London and New York: Royal Institute of 

_ International Affairs. 1951. Pp. x, 222. 

. $3.00.) 


Some tendency has prevailed in Great Bri- 
tain to lament the scarcity of books on the 
French Fourth Republic. Perhaps there is in 
that country some underestimation of Ameri- 
can studies; but, in any event, British students 
produced in 1951 two small volumes for which 
all persons should be grateful every where who 
are interested in French government and poli- 
tics. One of these volumes is Mr. D. W. 8. 
Lidderdale’s study of the present French 
Parliament; the other is the little book here 
under consideration, written by a Lecturer in 
French in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. To call Mr. O. R. Taylor’s little 
volume a work of reference would be distinctly 
unfair; and yet the fact remains that he has 


- 
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packed into some two hundred short pages a 
formidable amount of information, much of it 
not readily available elsewhere in English, or 
for that matter in French. A fault, though no 
doubt a minor one, consists of the sparsenesa of 
reference to documentation. The author in a 
preface alludes to his special researches in 
France, and these presumably are the basis of 
the great wealth of detail; for the works cited 
in a brief appendix on “Sources’’ will not ac- 
count for it. This is especially true of the nine 
chapters that constitute Part IT, “The Consti- 
tution of 27 October 1046." (Part I is entitled 
“The Birth of the Fourth Republic".) Analysis 
of the terms of the prevailing Constitution is 
supplemented by an account of legislation and 
other practice that have developed on the 
constitutional base. This account is remark- 
ably detailed; and yet the number of slips is 


practically negligible. Part IIT, ‘The Political. 


Parties of Metropolitan France and the French 
Union,” is relatively speaking the least satis- 
factory section of the book. This seems due toa 
largely uncritical reliance on the words of 
platforms of the several political groupings. 
On the other hand, Part IV is the best section 
of all. Entitled “Theory and Practice," it is in 
actuality an account which, on the basis of an 
enormous amount of well assimilated fact, sets 
out the conditions in which the various cabi- 
nets of the Fourth Republic have been consti- 
tuted and have lived out their uncertain lives. 
The story ends at a point before the elections 
last June; but the substance of the new 
electoral law is given in an appendix. Mr. 
Taylor has written of a five-year-old regime a 
highly valuable study, characterised by real 


"feel" for the subject.—R. K. Gooou, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 
` The New Soviet Empire. By Davin J. DALLIN. 


(New Haven: Yale ‘University Press. 1951. 
Pp. viii, 216. $3.75.) 


' Dallin is unquestionably one of the most 
able and prolific writers on the Soviet Union. 
Possessed of & vast fund of knowledge con- 
cerning Soviet developments, his writings 
have often been marked by flashes of rare in- 
sight and remarkable predictions, though—as 
in the case of other brilliant journalists—these 
have at times been accompanied by estimates 
based on wishful thinking, especially with re- 
gard to the internal Soviet acene. 
^ The present volume surveys the vicissi- 
tudes of the Soviet empire-builders, the role 
of Soviet prestige, the nature of ths second 
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generation of administrators, the nationality 
problem in relation to the East-West strug- 
ge,.the position of the Party, and the pe 
culiar phenomenon of ''blat,".i.e., the black 
market. While others have dealt.more sys- 
tematieal with the Soviet social and ethnic 
structures, Dallin breaks new ground in the 
chapters on the Soviet elite and the black 
market, which contain a wealth of detail based 
on interviews with Soviet DP’s. - . 

His main conclusions are that Soviet meth- 
oda of expansionism—global in scope, em- 
ploying fifth columns and using the fiction 
of "sovereignty"—-are inferior to traditional 
methods, and that Soviet empire-building is 
doomed to failure, yet is relentlessly pursued 
by Stalin, who sees our era as one of ex- 
tended world revolution. The pillar of Soviet 
power is the “legend of invincibility’’— 
prestige: "It sounds absurd but it is true: 
this empire can withstand famine, war, and 
purges, but it cannot withstand diminution 
of its prestige’ (p. 34). Even mere diplo- 
matic defeats and retreats would shake the 
reputation of the leader and of doctrinal 
forecasts, undermine the loyalty of the satel- 
lites, and “internal forces, formerly chained, 
will break through the political wall" (p. 39). 
Nevertheless, and despite his call to make the 
Russian people the ally of the West, Dallin © 
seems less optimistic than in earlier writings 
concerning the people’s initiative. In 1943 he 
saw in the new generals a menace to the po- 
litical hierarchy. In 1944 he thought that the 
NKVD (rather than the Party) might fall after 
the war through ‘‘the combined efforts of the 
army and the people.” Now he emphasises that 
the people are tired and despondent and that 
the defeat of the Party and its government will 
begin with a bitter fight within the Party itself 
(p. 179). Dallin speaks out against a preven- 
tive war on the USSR, largely because he does 
not believe that Russia can be conquered or 
even occupied, and he is against its dismember- 
ment because the resulting vacuum would 
enable a resurgent Germany to dominate 
Europe (pp. 209, 94). Partly in order to keep 
Russia as a viable component in the balance of 
power, he would restore independence oy to 
the Baltic peoples. . 

This reviewer believes that Dallin’s con- 
ception of the value of Soviet prestige is 
exaggerated; that the Russian language and 
culture are emphasized as assimilating tools 


in an intensified drive for Communist uni- 


formity rather than out of considerations of 
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& new raeialism (p. 105); and that there is 
contradiction in the arguments leading to 
the conclusion that neither the amalgama- 
tion. of the Soviet nationalities on the Amer- 
ican model, nor their separation on the 
Austrian pattern, are possible for the USSR. 
If Dallin is right in his claim that the growth 
of native intelligentsias, schools and litera- 
tures has left an indelible imprint on the 
nationalities, then there is no reason to expect 
that the nationalism of the Ukrainians, Turk- 
men, etc. will be less separatist than that of the 
Baltic peoples (p. 98). On the other hand, there 
seems to be an underestimation of the melting 
pot potentialities of the still-continuing extraor- 
dinary populaticn shifts, carried on since 1941, 
the result of which—in Dallin’s own words— 
has left the Soviet population ‘‘more mixed 
today than it ever was before” (p. 97). 

Whatever the points which appear debat- 
able, this is a thought-provoking book, well 
worth the attertion of political scientists.— 
JULIAN TOWSTER, , , University of Caltforrta 
(Berkeley). 


"Tenstons Within the Soviet Union. PREPARED 
AT THE REQUEST oF SENATOR ÁLEXANDER 
WILEY BY THX LEGISLATIVE HEFERENUOH 
SERVIOB OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Senate Document No. 41, 82nd Cong., Ist 
sess. (Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office. 1951. Pp. 69.) 


Cracks in the Kremlin Wall. By EDWARD 
CRANESHAW. (New York: Viking Preas, 
1951. Pp. 279. $3.50.) 


The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress accomplished the task 
Senator Wiley set for it, an analysis of the 
factors which strain the Soviet social fabric, by 
generous summaries and excerpts from some of 


the more important books and articles pub- 


lished in English within the last few years. The 
volume catalogues the most discontented 
classes and groups within the Soviet Union— 
the youth, the intelligentsia, religious and 
racial minorities, women, workers and peas- 
anta, etc. Since this is an analysis of the current 
social strains within the USSR, there is no 
reference to these groups’ divisions and lack of 
effective leadership or to the controls under 
which they must ‘operate, particularly the 
Soviet security forces, which are large, effi- 
cient, and apparently loyal. 

Mr. Crankshaw, author of Russta and ihe 
Russians and London Observer commentator on 
Russian affairs, has written another shrewd 
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and stimulating book. The principal section 
with which any reviewer would quarrel is his 
very lively and imaginative attempt to demon- 
strate that the present totalitarian system is 
rooted in Russian history and in the Russian 
character, which oscillates between a craving 
for orthodoxy and a craving for anarchy. Since 
such a heavy emphasis in historical studies has 
been placed on the flowering of liberalism in 
Russia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Crankshaw’s thesis, which is by 
no means a new one, is hard for many to ac- 
cept. Neither he nor anyone else has proved 
his thesis. As a matter of fact, no one, except 
perhaps Berdiaev, has yet made a serious at- 
tempt to try to prove it. Nevertheless, the 
comparative studies of revolutions, such as 
those by Professor Brinton, and comparative 
analyses of societies, such as those by Toynbee, 
do support Crankshaw. Thus, Stalin’s system 
resembles very much that of Pobedonostsev, 
except that it is serfdom with tractors and 


' electricity. Moreover, there are distinctions 


between the political systems of different 
countries, such as Britain and France. These 
distinctions derive from the “history,” broadly 
interpreted, of those countries. Once Mr. 
Crankshaw has left this issue, he is on much 
firmer ground and he develops several clear 
and important points. First, he indicates that 
“sll that Stalin has done is to carry Leninism 
to its logical conclusion,” Second, he outlines 
his belief that fear, not lust for world conquest, 


. is the fundamental motive of Soviet policy and 


that the primary Soviet goal has always been 
to ensure the preservation of the existing 
regime. Finally, he analyzes the fallibility of 
Stalin and the weaknesses of the Soviet sys- 
tem, weaknesses so serious that Mr. Crank- 
shaw does not believe that there will be a gen- 
eral war with the Soviet Union within this 
generation.-RosERtT PF. Byrnes, Rutgers 
University. 


Democratic Government and Politics. Bx J. A. 
Corry. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 691. $5.00.) 


Revised and enlarged edition of work first 
published in. 1946 by a Queens University 
political scientist. A comparative analysis of 
the structure and operation of government in 


-Great Britain, the United States and Canada 


in the light of fundamental democratic con- 
cepts. 


Elements of Democratic Government. By J. A. 
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Corry. (New York: Oxford University 
Presa, 1951. Pp. ix, 644. $4.50.) 


New edition of book first published in 


/. Canada in 1946 and in the United States in 
. 1947 under the present title. This edition eon-: 


„tains new chapters on civil rights and interna- 
tional politics and substitutes materials on the 
Soviet Union for those in the previous edition 
relating to Canada.. 


Democracy in the Canadas, 1759-1 867. By D. 
Hues Gris. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. x, 217. $8.00.) — 


A history of Canadian political development, 


during the colonial period. The book deals with 
such problems as church and state in New 
France, the fur trade, and the impact upon 
Canada of the American and French revolu- 
tions. mE 
Republican Ideas and ihe Liberal Tradition in 
France, 1870-1914. By Joun A. Scott. (New 
. York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 
` 209. $3.00.) 


A study of the origin, evolution and inter- 
relationship of some of the leading ideas pro- 
duced by the French republican movement. 


Compulsory Labor Arbitration in France, 1936— 
1939. By JosL Couron. (New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 220. $3.25.) 


Columbia doctoral dissertation by a hig- 
torian now at Duke; based on es 
French sources: 


Trish Nationalism and British «noon Br 
Eric &rrauss. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. x, 307. $4.25.) 


Imported English publication emphasizing 
Irish social and political influences in Britain. 
The British Co-operative Movement in a Social- 


ist Society. By G. D. H. Cors. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. 168. $3.00.) 


A review, written for the Fabian Society, of 


the British Co-operative Movement and dis- 
cussion of present leadership and future plans, 


` New Constitution of India. By B. N. BANER- 
yea. (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee & Co., Ltd. 
1951. Pp. vi, 205. 6/6d.) 


. Annotated texts of the more important 
articles, the recent amendments, and laws re- 
lating to the general elections. 


i j 
. Soviet Staff Officer. By Ivan KRYLOV. TRANS- 
LATED BY EDWARD FITZGERALD. (New York: 


~ 
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Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. vi, 298. 
$3.75.) 
Personal account of a Red Army Staff. 


: officer, covering the period between May, 


1940, and May, 1946. 


The Evolution of Latin American Government; 
A Book of Readings. EDITED BY Asupr N. 
CHRISTENSEN. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 747. $4.50.) 


Fifty-five selections edited as a college text. 
Readings are arranged by major topics rather 
than by countries. 


Caudillo, A Portrait of Antonio Guzmán 
Blanco. By Gzoncs B. Wiss. (New: York: 
_ Columbia University Press. 1951, Pp. xiii, 
- 190. $3.00.) i 


Political biography of a 19th centúry Vene- 
zuelan president-dictator selected to reveal the 
features of caudillismo “in a sort of average 
sense.” 


Chile; An Outline of Its Geography, Economics, 
and Politics. By GirszRT J. BuTLAND. (New 
York: Royal Institute of International Af- 
faira. 1951. Pp. 128. $2.60.) 


À concise, up-to-date survey of Chile, the 
first of & series of brief studies on Latin 
America. Includes section on foreign relations. 


' The author is lecturer in Geography at the 


University of Birmingham. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1948; No. 
14 PREPARED BY ram Hispanic FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE LIBRARY or. CONGRESS. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 
1951. Pp. x, 317. $7.50.) 


. Annual volume of annoted bibliographies. 


France—Documenis administratifs, Liste No. 0 
(Liste. récapitulative) janvier-mat 1951; Liste 
No. 1-11, 16 mai—16 novembre 1961. (Paris: 
Comité de Coordination pour la Documen- 
tation des Sciences Sociales. 1951. 12 nos.) . 


In January, 1951, a conference on documen- 
tation for the study of international relations 
was held’ at the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, France, with. the 
support of the European Center of the 
Carnegie Endowment. Keen interest was 
manifested in the listing of important current 
official publications of a certain number of. 
European countries. The above publication 


+ 


_ issued semi-monthly under the direction of J. 


Meyriat is the first outgrowth of the confer- 
ence. Over 400 items are listed in the twelve 
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numbers together with some special supple- 
ments for the periodical publications of vari- 
ous ministries. Among the items listed are a 
number of documents not printed separately, 
such as international conventions, with the 
reference to the publications containing them, 
such as the Moniteur offictel du commerce et de 
Pinduslrie.—32.B.c. 


Questions écrites des députés à l' Assemblée Na- 
ttonale avec les résponses des ministres. 
Tome I, Deuzióme semestre de 1949. (Paris: 
R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, 1951. Pp. 
xevii, 1023.) ' 


A resolution adopted by the Assemblée Na- 
tionale of France July 1, 1949, modifying arti- 
cle 07 of the Reglement of that body, provides 
for a semi-annual compilation of the written 
questions submitted by the members together 
with the answers submitted by the ministers, 
. the arrangement to be by ministries with an 
index by member and by topic. The written 
questions &nd answers are reproduced in ihe 
volume from the texts printed in the Journal 
officiel The compilation does not include 
written questions which have not been fol- 
lowed by a written answer as well as questions 
made originally in view of a written answer but 


changed into oral questions. Since the French 


ministries do rot normally issue annual re- 
ports, this compilation &rranged by ministries 
presents some of the current problems and de- 
tails of administration not otherwise readily 
available.—4.5.c. 


What ts Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat? (Djakarta. 
1951. Pp. 65. [Mimeo.]) 


The House of Representatives or Parliament 
of the Republic of Indonesia, officially desig- 
nated as Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat, has had 
prepared a brief manual in English giving an 
account of its establishment, ite structure, its 
functions, and the seventeen political party 
fractions as well as a very brief biographical 
statement about each of the 235 members end 
of the Secretariat. The Republic of the United 
States of Indanesia, under the transfer of 
sovereignty by the Netherlands government 
‘on December 27, 1949, had a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate. When the Unitary 
Republic of Indonesia came into being in 
August, 1950, a provisional unicameral parlia- 
ment was established, with the 148 members of 
the House of Representatives, the 29 members 
of the Senate, and 59 members from the work- 
ing committee of the Central National Cem- 
mittee and of the Supreme Advisory Council 
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of the original Republic of Indonesia. The 
debates of the first ten meetings of the Dewan 
Perwakilan Rakjat, August 16-September 20, 
1950, have been printed under the title 
Risalah perundingan djilid I (pp. 316) in the 
Indonesian language.—4J.5.C. 


Manuel parlementaire. (Bruxelles: Bruylant. 
1950. Pp. 1083.) ' 


The Belgian parliamentary manual pub- 
lished by the printer of the official edition of 
the rules of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives contains not only the national con- 


. stitution and rules of the two houses but basic 


codes and acts necessary for the use of anyone 
interested in the Belgian government and its 
problems. In 1946 the latest official edition of 
the rules was printed by Bruylant under the, 
title Chambres législatives, Constitution belge, 
Réglemenis, Chambre des répresentants (1988, 
1946 et 1946), Sénat (1945), Textes légauz in- 
iéressant les chambres législatives. In the parlia- 
mentary manual the organic laws included are 
grouped as follows: Loi provinciale, Loi com- 
munale, Lois électorales, Comptabilité de 
l'Etat, Congo, Conseil d'Etat, Enseignement; 
Etrangers, Langues, Liberté de la presse, de la 
parole et de l'enseignement, Milice, and Na- 
tionalité. It may be noted that the law creating 
the Conseil d'Etat was enacted in December 
1946.—41.5.C. 


Etat des travaux du Comité central d'enquéte sur 
le cof ef le rendement des ‘services publics. 
(Troisième rapport) ei sustes apportées à len- 
semble de ses conclusions. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale. 1950, i.e. 1951. Pp. 609.) 


A committee of inquiry consisting of sixteen 
members was set up in France under the 
Présidence du Conseil by decree of August 9, 
1946, amended by decree 47-1283 of July 9, 
1947, to seek for measures of economy in the 
ministries, in the local services of the State, 


_and in the corporations and entities where the 


Government has a participation of at least 
twenty per cent, as well as in services and or- 
ganizations enjoying subventions from the 
French treasury. The third report covering the 
period May 1, 1948-July 31, 1950, continues 
the presentation of & plan for the moderniza- 
tion of the French administration, which in 
many ways has had to accommodate itself to 
the rigidities of a system-drawn up under the 
Consulate a century and a half ago. Since the 
French administration has in various ways 
been the model for the governments of many 
European nations, the practical results of the 
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work of this committee would be ae with 
special interest.—J.B.0. yy 


T.B.M.M. Albüm, dönem IX, EM 2. 1 


Kasim 1951. (Ankara: T. B. M. M. Basi- 


mevi. 1951. Pp. 129, 46.) 


The directory of the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly (Büyük Millet Meclisi) as of 
November, 1951, contains portraits and brief 
 Bketches of the members, four to a pege, ar- 
ranged in the alphabetical order of the consti- 
. tuencies, with an index and tables of party 

_ membership at the end. Of the 487 members, 
elected in May, 1950, 411 belong to the 
Demokrat Party, 61 to the Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi (former government party), 1 to the 
Millet Partisi, 12 are designated as Bagimsiz- 
lar (independent). and 2 seats are noted as 
vacant. There are three, women members. The 
directory is printed at the Press of the Grand 
National Assembly, and probably intended 
mainly for official circulation. While the brief 
biographies are only in Turkish, the vocabu- 
lary is relatively simple and stereotyped. Ma- 
terial is now afforded for analysia in various 
ways of the membership. The directory might 


even be termed a political who's who of pres- 


ent-day 'T'urkey.—-7.5.c. 


Assemblée de L Union française; Notices et por- 
traits, 1951. (Versailles: Imprimerie de 
l'Assemblée de l'Union francaise. Hats Pp. 
[19], 203.) 


For the Assembly of the French Union, the 
advisory body in consideration of legislation 
relating to overseas territories, created by the 
1948 Constitution, the biographical directory 
in vest pocket size as of March, 1951, contains 
the portraits and brief sketches for 208 mem- 


: bers, one place being unfilled as of that date. 


The arrangement is alphabetical, with an in- 
dex and table of representation at the begin- 
n One half of the membership represents 
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the overseas territories; not including Morocco 


and Tunis; of the other half, two-thirds are 


elected by the Assemblée Nationale, and one- 
third by the Conseil dela République. Twenty- 


' seven councillors represent the associated states 


of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam in Indo- 
china. Of the twelve women members, two are 
from the associated states. The volume is ap- 
parently printed only for official distribution 
and not for sale.—J.3.c. 


Documentos básicos de nuestra indepedencia, 
1816-1947. Publicación dispuesta por el 
honorable Senado el 7 de julio del afio del 
Libertador General San Martin, 1960. 
(Buenos Aires: Imprenta del d iud ‘ 
1951. Pp. 96.) 


A compilation giving the text of the act of. 
independence of the United Provinces, 1810, 
the Manifesto of 1817, the Constitution of the 
United Provinces, 1819, the Manifesto of 
April 22, 1819, the Decree of July 6, 1826, 
celebrating the anniversary of independence, 
and the Act of declaration of economic inde- 
pendence at Tucumán, July 9, 1947, published 
by the National Senate of Argentina in an- 
edition ob cmn 


Plan décennal pour le developpement économique 
ef social du Ruanda-Urundi. By MINISTÈRM 
DES Co Lonis. (Bruxelles: De Visscher. 
1951, Pp. xxxix, 590. 28 maps.) ~- 


The elaborate ten-year plan for the develop- _ 
ment by Belgium of the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi closely follows the outline of a 
similar plan for Belgian Congo published in 
1949. “La primauté dee intéréts des indigènes” 
is eaid to dominate the common policy in the 


two jurisdictions. Ruanda-Urundi at the same 


time is quite distinct from the Congo, espe- - 
cially in ite problems, being isolated on the in- 
terior highlands bordering on the great African 


. ]akeg.—-J.B.C. 
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Eysenck, H. J. Primary Social Attitudes as 


Related to Social Class and Political Party. © 


British Journal of Sociology. September, 1951. 

Heldman, Herbert. The Economic Problems 
o? Denationalization. Political Science Quar- 
terly. December, 1951 

Ministry of Education. Education, 1900- 
1950; The Report of the Ministry of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales, for the Year 1950. London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1951. (Cmd. 
8244.) 

Six Years of Socialist Government. Part IV: 
Foreign Affairs. Part V: Defencé and Imperial 
Affairs. Notes on Current Politics. July 16 and 
80, 1951. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


b 


Nash, Walter. Parliamentary Government. 


ir New Zealand. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Autumn, 1951. 

Patten; J. W. Alternatives to Apartheid i in 
South Africa. Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 


Western Europe 


A.S. L'Elaboration de la Loi Electorale du 9 
mai 1951. Revue du Drott Public. July-Bep- 
tember, 1951. 

Bernhard, John T. Empirical Collectivism in 
Denmark. Journal of Politics. Novembar, 
1951. 

Bonnet, Henri. The Schuman Plan. ma 
Affairs. Winter, 1951. 

Coutin, P., Drogat, N. and A. Parlagreco. 
Problèmes Rursux Contemporains. Revue de 
l Action Populaire. November, 1951. 

Diamant, Alired. The French Council of 
State; Comparative Observations on the 
Problem of Controlling the Bureaucracy of the 
Modern State. Journal of Politics. November, 
1651. 


Einaudi, Mario. Communism in Western 


Europe: Its Strength and Vulnerability. Yale 
Review. Winter, 1952. 

—, The Crisis of Politics and Govern- 
ment in France. World Politics. October, 1951. 

Flory, Maurice. La Liberté de Démission du 
Président du Conseil. Revue du Droit Public. 
July-September, 1951. 

Fortis, Antonio. L’Assalto alla Propor- 
zionale. Società. September, 1951. . 

Geneva. Some Aspects of Agricultural 
Tenancy in Present-day Europe: I, II. Inter 
nciional Labor Review. August-September, 
October, 1951. ` 

Giraud, Emile. La Révision de la Constitu- 
tion et le Régime de la Dissolution. Revue 
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Politique et Parlementaire. October, 1951. 

Goszard, Gilles. Le Pool Charbon-Acier. 
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Revue Politique et Parlementaire. October, 
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‘Herschel, Wilhelm. Employee Representa- 
tion in the Federal Republic of Germany. In- 
ternational Labor Review. August-September, 
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Joannés, Victor. La Responsabilité des 
Dirigeants Socialistes dans ]a Fascisation du 
Régime. Cahiers du Communisme. October, 


' 1951. 


La Situation de la Presse. HOMERUM 
Catholique. June 17, 1951. 

Lecoeur, Auguste. Le Prócieux dose des 
“Oeuvres” de Maurice Thorez pour l'Étude 
Individuelle de Masse. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme, December, 1951. 

Lefebvre, Henri. Les Classes Sociales dans 
les Campagnes. La Toscane et la ‘““Mezzadria 
Classica." Cahiers Internationauz de Sociologie. ` 
Vol. 10, 1951. 

Macridis, Roy C. The Cabinet Secretariat 
in France. Journal of Politics. November, 1951. 

Malleret-Joinville, Alfred. Classes et Na- 
tion. -Cahters du Communisme. December, 
1951. 

McPherson, William H. Codetermination: 
Germany's Move toward a New Economy. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Oc- 
tober, 1951. | 

Merle, Marcel. La Convention Europóenne 
des Droits de l'Homme et des Libertés Fonda- 
mentales. Revue du Droit Public. July-Sep- 
tember, 1951. 
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Norman, John. Politics and Religion in the 
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vember, 1951. 

Pickles, W. The Revived International. 


‘Political Quarterly. October-December, 1951. 


Podkowifiski, Marian. Socjalistyczna Partia : 
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[The Socialist United Party (SED), Founda- 
tion of German Democracy]. Sprawy Miedzy- 
narodowe. July-December, 1950. 

Pollock, John. The Election in France and 
After. Quarterly Review. October, 1961. 

Raphael-Leygues, J. L’Assemblée de l'Union 
Francaise. Revue Politique et REEMA 
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Rivero, Jean. Le Droit Positif de la Grave 
dans les Services Publics d'après la Jurispru- 
dence du Conseil d’Etat. Drott Social. No- 
vember, 1951. - , 

Rovan, Joseph. Le Syndicalisme Allemand 
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Smogorzowski, -K.M. France after the 
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Aron, Raymond. The Leninist Myth of Im- 
perialism. Partisan Review. Movember-De- 
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' Collins, Henry H., Jr. Constitutions of the 
Soviet Republics. Science and Society. Winter, 
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MacRae, Donald G. The Bolshevik Ideology: 
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Le Plan Quinquennal Soviétique d’aprés- 
Guerre. Notes el Etudes Documentaires. No. 
1506, July 19, 1961. 

Schlesinger, Rudolph. Court Cases as a 
Source of Information on Soviet Society. 
American Slavic and East. European Review. 
October, 1951. 

Skilling, H. Gordon. People’s Democracy, 
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Táborský, Eduard. Local Government in 
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and East European Review. October, 1951. 
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Utis, O. Generalissimo Stalin and the Art of 
Government. Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 
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Agriculture. Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 
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Africa and the Middle East- 


Boumendjel, Ahmed. L’Algérie Unanime. 
Esprit. October, 1951. 

Jeanson, Francis. Le Tournant Algérien. 
Esprit. October, 1961. 

Khama, Tshekedi. The Principles of Affican 
Tribal Administration. International Affairs. 
October, 1951. 

Samuel, Edwin. The Administrative- Prob- 
lems of a New State—Israel 1948-51. Public 
Administration Review. Autumn, 1951. 

- Tarazi, Salah el dine. La Nouvelle Constitu- 
tion Syrienne. Revue du Droit Public. July- 
September, 1961. ; 


Asia 


India (Republic) Planning Commission. The 
First Five Year Plan; A Draft Outline. New 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1951. 

Joint Committee on Southern Asia. South- 
ern Asia Studies in the United States; A Survey 
and a Plan. Philadelphia, 1951. 

Lanoue, Henri. The Structure of Indo- 
China. Science and Society. Winter, 1951. 

Marquis, Edouard. Les Partia Politiques 
gux Indes: Le Socialisme Indien. Revue Social- 
ste. October, 1951. 


Letin America 

Albornoz, Miguel. Three Years of Demo- 
cratic Government in Ecuador. World Affairs. 
Fall, 1951. ` 

Linares Quintana, Segundo V. Paralléle 


entre les Institutions Politiques des Etats- 
Unis d'Amérique du Nord et d’Argentine. 


Revue du Droit Public. July-September, 1951. 


Scott, Robert E. Argentina’s New Consti- 
tution: Social Democracy or Social Authori- 
tarianiam? Western Political Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Propaganda in War and Crisis; Materials for 
American  Folicy. EDITED sy DANIEL 
LERNER. (New York: George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inz. 1951. Pp. xvi, 500: $4.75.) 


As stated by its author, this book is ‘the 
first collection cf writings on the use of propa- 
ganda in war and crisis, recently rebaptized 
psychological warfare. They have been selected 
and arranged with the aim of clarifying some 
key problems that confront American policy in 
the present time of high tension . . . [the prob- 
lems of propaganda goals, organising the best 


available mears of reaching these goala— . 


evaluating the degree to-which activities are 
contributing ta these goals].”” As an expert 
restatement of knowledge of both propaganda 
policy and administration (i.e., organization 
and methods) this anthology deserves atten- 
tion of legislators, administrators, and social 
scientists concerned with both. The writings 
are mainly those of social scientists whose 
theories were found useful in practical govern- 
ment propaganda workin World War II. They 
include a aprinkling by top-rank journalists 


such as Elmer Davis and by professional | 


bureaucrats wkose writings show how close 
theory has come to identifying the foundations 
on which practical work depends. The leading 
contributors, particularly Dr. Harold D. Lass- 
well dean of Ámerican propaganda analysis, 
&nd Dr. Hans Speier of the Rand Corporation, 
.recognise that this collection is & refresher 
course, not & new contribution. This reviewor 


believes it can be useful in the federal govern-- 


ment which, sirce 1945, has provided a struc- 


ture for the functions of international intelli- . 


gence and propaganda during this crisis. For- 
. mation of a Central Intelligence Agency under 
the President’s National Security Council re- 
flected an appreciation of the need to integrate 
departmental ectivities in economie, diplo- 
matic, propaganda and military intelligence. 
Development cf the U. 8. Information and 
Educational Exchange Program in the State 
Department required the sacrifice of former 
Assistant Secretary (now Senator) Benton to 
early congressional misunderstanding. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration played a 
substantial propaganda accompaniment to its 
propaganda of the deed in U. 8. economic aid 
to Europe. Latterly, as part of total mobiliza- 
tion, the militery Psychological Warfare or- 
ganization has been reactivated. In the Army 
it is split off from G-2 under Brig. Gen. Robert 
A. McClure, with whose comparable agency 


Dr. Lerner served in Supreme Headquarterss 
Allied Expeditionary Forces during World 
War II. (See Daniel Lerner, Sykewar.) Mere 
existence of organization does not eliminate the 
need for periodic review and evaluaton of 
goals, structure, methods and results. This was 
recognized by the 81st Congress in Public Law 
429 as instrumented: by the President's Man- 
agement Improvement Program. Are ‘‘con- 
tainment” and ‘stop aggression" adequate 
propaganda goals? Should operations be con- 
ducted outside the policy agency (State De- 
partment) as with the Office of War Informa- 
tion during World War II? What is the proper 
dividing line between civilian and military 
propaganda functions of the State and Defense 
Departments, respectively? Such questions 
have troubled a Congress concerned with the 
best distribution of government expenditures. 
They concern all of us who are willing to sub- 
stitute verbal bullets for the more lethal kind, 
given reasonable assurance of getting equiva- 
lent results. Developing sound answers is a key 
task of the Budget Bureau, the agencies con- 
cerned, and the recently established Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board. The experience of this 
book’s writers, including compiler Lerner, can 
supply valuable assistance in this task.— 
Hanoup ErarEN, Washington, D. C. 


International Organization. By L. Larry 
LzoNARD. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. xv, 630. $6.00.) 


International Non-Governmental Organtzattons; 
Their Purposes, Methods, and Accomplish- 
menis. By Lyman CRowwELL Waits. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 325. $5.00.) 


Students of international organizations are 
always hopeful that new studies in their field 
will exchange the desert of-description and 
aspiration for analyses of the functions, po- 
tentialities, and limitations of these institu- 
tions in thé existing state of world politics. But 
they will again have to acknowledge disap- 
pointment in the case of the painstakingly 
written works of L. Larry Leonard and Lyman 
C. White. Both authors inhabit the desert. Mr. 
Leonard, after discussing in the briefest man- 
ner possible certain characteristics of world 
politics, devotes nineteen pages to the histori- 
cal development of international organization, 
after which he describes in encyclopedic detail 
the multifarious activities of the League and 
the United Nations. In so doing he has probably 
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- compresséd into one volume more information 

' about public international organizations, and 
the issues that have passed through them, than 
any previous author. For such an effort he de- 
serves & position of the first rank in the battle 
of the textbooks. Undergraduate and graduate 
students will surely suffer him as gladly as they 
have his predecessors. Mr. White, unfortu- 
nately, cannot even aspire to this audience, for 
his work, although dealing with a dark and 
potentially interesting corner of international 
organization, is so esoteric in its detail, and so 
lacking in any analytical framework, that only 
the most dedicated scholar will be brought to 


read it. Even after having examined the activi- - 


ties of such institutions as the International 
Organization of Industrial Employers, the In- 
ternational Institute of Documentation, and 
the International Olympic Committee; one 
wonders what the evidence is for Mr. White’s 
claim "that their international efforts in what- 
ever field, directly or indirectly, promote 
"peace, which is not merely the absence of war 


but a cooperative way of life." National . 
.- sovereignty is such a convenient symbol of our 


present difficulties that neither Mr. Leonard 
nor Mr. White cares to inquire whether alterna- 
tive and more fundamental explanations. are 
possible. International organizations, whether 
publie or non-governmental, are go much an 


end in their realm of discourse that they can- `. 


not bring themselves to ask why these institu- 
tions come into existence, what functions they 
. serve, and why they collapse. Mr. Leonard and 
Mr. White are protagonists, not analysts, and 
as a result they (or rather Mr. Leonard) can 


only tell us that, if war should come, “it would | 


demonstrate once again the inability of man 
to devise acceptable political institutions. . 

The study of international organizations, pre- 
sented in such a perspective, is likely to re- 
main the barren field that it has been for the 
past thirty years.— WILLIAM W. KAUFMANN, 
Princeton ‘University. 


Üontemsoranyd nternational Relations Readings, 
1960-1951. Eprrmp py Norman J. PADEL- 
FORD. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 393. $2.75.) 


Another collection of. well chosen readings 
covering the elementa of international rela- 
tions, the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policy, United States foreign policy, Soviet 
foreign policy, and international organization. 


Documents on International Affairs, 1989— 
1946;. Volume I, March-September 1949. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Epirep sy ARNOLD J. ToxwNszE. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1951. as 
xxxii, 570. $9.00.) ! 


Edited by Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, this vol- 
ume ie the first of a series covering the years 
1929-46 and prepared as“complementary vol- 
umes to the Survey of International Affairs for 
the same period. Documents in the present 


volume coyer the major international events of 


1939 to the outbreak of World War II in Sep- 
tember, 


Yearbook .of the United Nationa, 1960. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 
xii, 1068. $12.50.) 


Pd 


The fourth volume, covering the calendar : 


year 1950 rather than the organizational year 
as in the past. Discusses both structure and 
substantive work, following the organisation 


of the third ‘volume. Specialised agencies are - 


included.. 


Ths Annual Register; A Review of Public Events: 


ct Home and Abroad for the Year 1950. Bx 
Ivison 8. Macapam. (New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Co. kes Pp. xix, 521. 


$12.50.) 
Substantially unchanged in form, the 192nd 


issue of this standard British reference work 
reviews important public events at home and- 


abroad during 1950. Special consideration is 
given to the Korean invasion and its intérna- 
tional ramifications. “ 


Guide to League of Nations Publications; A - 


‘Bibliographical Survey of the Work of the 
League, 1920-1947. Bv Hans AUFRICHT. 
(New York: Colümbia University Press. 
1951. Pp. xix, 682. $10.00.) 


Comprehensive bibliographical material on 


League publications and listing of major docu- . 


ments of related agencies, 


Washington Sources on International Affairs. 
Eprrep. BY Genevieve COLLINS LINE- 
-BARGER AND AssociaTss. (College Park, 
Md.: Bureau of Public Administration, 


University of Maryland. 1951. Pp. n 54. | 


Paper $1.00, Clotit $2.00.) 


An initial compilation of United States and 
foreign government and private sources of ma- 
terial: located in Washington. A brief note 
under each agency indicates the type and scope 
of materials, the hours and conditions of usé, 
and facilities available for their use. — 


Universities and World Affaire. Bv Howanp E. 


i 


Wison. (New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00.) 


A brief discussion of the responsibilities of 
universities in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
not limited to a study of curricula in the field of 
international relations. Contains an explora- 
tory survey by eight universities of their ac- 
tivities influencing international relations, in a 
broad sense. Concludes with suggestions for 
self-appraisal by all universities. 


Participation of the United States Government 
in International Conferences, July 1, 1949- 
‘June 80, 1960, PREPARED IN THE DIVISION 
oF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE. (Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1951. Pp. xyi, 837. 
$0.70.) - 


Includes the composition of United Btates 
; delegations and summaries of the proceedings. 


Foreign Relations of the Untted States; Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1984. Volume I, General; The 
British Commonwealth. CoMPILED BY THE 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. (Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1951. Pp. 
xcvi, 1080. $3.75.) 


Approximately two-thirds of the documenta 
relate to political and economie problems with 
multilateral aspects, principally disarmament. 
The other one-third concerns bilateral relations 
with members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy, 1961-1958. PREPARED BY THE STAFF 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIES GROUP OF - 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. (Washington: 
Brookings Institution. 1951. Pp. xiv, 479. 
Paper $1.50, Cloth $3.00.) 


The organization of this volume is similar to 
that of the earlier ones. An introductory sec- 
tion covers the present international position 


of the United States. The second part surveys: 


geographical and functional problems. The last 
part is a problem paper on collective security 
action under tne General Assembly. 


The Russian-American Company. Bx B. B. 
OKUN. TRANSLATED BY CARL GINSBURG. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1951. Pp. viii, 311. $4.50.) 


The story of the Russian-American Com- 
pany as the instrument of Tsarist Russia’s ex- 
pansion in the northern basin of the Pacific 
and a study of the specific form of economic 
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dependency created by the Company in the 
territory it occupied. 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1880-1841. 
By Sm CunanrLEs WxssTER. (London: G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1951. 2 vols. Pp. Xii, 914, 

vi. £3 35. a set.) 


a book by a leading British historian 
may well be described as the definitive work on 
Palmerston and British foreign policy in the 
period when the Eastern Question was the key 
to much of European diplomacy. Based ex- 
tensively on archival materials, notably on the 
Palmerston papers preserved at Broadlands 
and on other private collections made avail- 
able for the first time in the interest of this 
study, the book sheds considerable new light 
on the shaping of nineteenth century European 
relationships. As background it is invaluable to 
the student of modern world politics.—mn.r.H. 


Germany and American Neutrality, 1989-1941. 
Bx H. L. Trerovsse. (New York: Book- 
man Associates. 1951. Pp. 247. $3.75.) 


A study of German diplomacy toward the 
United States for the two years prior to Pearl 
Harbor, by & Brooklyn College historian. It 
examines .Germany’s neutrality policy with 
reference to “propagandistic attitude, relations 
with the American opposition, naval affairs, 
and diplomatie efforts." 


German-Soviet Relations Between the Two 
World Wars, 1919-1989. By Epwarp HAL- 
LET Carr. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 146. $3.00.) 

' The six Albert Shaw ‘Lectures on Diplo- 

matic History delivered at Johns Hopkins 


. University in February and March, 1951. 


The Saar; Battleground and Pawn. By FRANK 
M. RussELL. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Presa. 1951. Pp. xi, 204. $5.00.) 


A study of international rivalry and power 
politics in the Saar Basin. Emphasis is placed 
on the period during which the area was 
governed under international auspices. A short 
bibliography is included. 


The Caribbean Commisston; Background of 
Cooperation in the West Indies. By BERNARD 
L. Poors. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press. 1951. Pp. xix, 308. $5.50.) 


A study óf regional cooperation between 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
the Netherlands in the island possessions of the 
Caribbean. The work contains & comprehen- 
Bive bibliography. 


~ 
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M.I.T. Strategic Area Maps. EDITED BY 
Norman J. Papsirorp. (Chicago: Denoyer- 
Geppert Company. 1950. 20 maps.) 


A series of black and white maps for use in 
the study of international relations, foreign 
policy, political geography and madern world 
history. These inexpensive maps are available 
in both wall and notebook sizes and cover 
such problem areas'as the Italian-Yugoslav 
Boundary Area, U.S.S.R. Mineral Resources, 
_and Political Divisions of India. 


Manual of Political Geography. Bx Joun E. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Krzrrznx. (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. 72.) l 


A series of exercises (17' X11") to supple- 
ment lectures and reading assignments. Fhey 
include studies on factors common to all states, 
such as natural boundaries, population and 
manpower, strategic resources, ete. ; studies on 
limited areas, such as the United Kingdom, 
European conflict areas, and the Far East; 
and studies on international politica] relation- 
ships, such as the Inter-American defense 
zone, the alliance of western states and the 
Soviet sphere. 
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ARTICLES 
International Politics and National Policies 
General 


Angus, H, F. The Balance of Power. Queen’s | 
Quarterly, Autumn, 1951. 

Butterfield, Herbert: The Scientific Versus 
the Moralistic Approach in International 
. Affairs. International Affairs. October, 1951. 

Craig, Gordon A. The Professicnal Diplo- 
mat and His Problems, 1919-1939. World 
Politics. January, 1952. 

Niemeyer, Gerhart. Relevant and Irrelévant 
Doctrines Concerning International Relations. 
[A review article.) World Politics. January, 
1952. . 

Padelford, Norman J. The Insecurity of. 
States. Western Political Quarterly. September, 
1951. 

Sprung, G. M. C. War and Policy. Queen's 
Quarterly. Autumn, 1951. 

Wolfers, Arnold. The Pole of Power.and the 
Pole of Indifference. World Poliiscs. October, 
1951. 


United States 


Carleton, William G. Wanted: Wiser Power 
Politics. Yale Review. Winter, 1952. ~~ 

Earle, Edward Mead. The American Steke in 
Europe: Retrospect and Prospect. Interna- 
tional Affairs. October, 1951. - 

Feis, Herbert. Is the United States im: 
perialist? Yale Review. Autumn, 1951. 


Howard, Harry N. The Devalopuent of 
United States Policy in the Near East, 1945— 
1951. Department of State Bulletin. November 
19 and 26, 1951. 

Hughes, H. Stuart. Transatlantic Misunder- - 
standing: Realities and Abstractions, Vir- 
ginta Quarterly Review. Autumn, 1951. 

Quigley, Harold S. Our Dilemma in the Far 
East. Virginia Quarterly Review. Autumn, 
1951. ' ' . 
Thompson, Carol L. ei al. United States 
Foreign Policy. [A symposium.] Current His- 
tory. November, 1951. ' : o i 


Commonwealth of Nations . l 

Date, Albert. European Unity and the 
Australian Economy. Australian Quarterly. 
September, 1951. 

Menzies, Robert Gordon. The Pacific Settle- 
ment Seen from Australia. Foreign Affairs. 
January, 1952. 

Patten, J. W. Alternatives to Apartheid in 
South Africa. Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 

Rivers, W. F. Foreign Business in India To- 
day. Far Eastern Survey. November 7, 1951. 

Roach, James R. Australia and the Japanese 
Treaty. Far Eastern Survey. November 21, | 
1951. 

Zafrullah Khan. Pakistan’s Place in Asia. 
International Journal. Autumn, 1951. 


Western Europe 
Held, Colbert C. The New Saarland. Geo- 
graphical Review. October, 1951. 


^ * Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Linford D. Riley, Jr. 
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Karlstrom, Leroy. Beginning and End of 
Norwegian Nectrality. Norseman. Beptember- 
October, 1951.. 


Central Europe 


Hoffman, George. The Survival of an Inde- 
pendent Austria. Geographical Review. October, 
1951. 

 Lowenthal, Richard. German Unity and the 
Western Counter-offensive. Twentieth Century. 
November, 1951. 

Lower, Arthur. The West and Western 
Germany. International Journal. Autumn, 
1951. 

Some Light on Italo-Yugoslav Relations. 
Review of International Affairs (Beograd). 
September 26, 1951. 


U. S. S. E. and Eastern Europe 


Garthoff, Raymond L. The Concept of 
Balance of Power in Soviet Policy-Making. 
World Politics. October, 1951. : 

Guillaume, AX.-E. L'Albanie, Province des 
Soviets dans | Adriatique. Revue Politique et 
Parlementatre. July, 1951. 

Hall, Wency. The Finnish Tightrope. 

Fortnightly. Ncvember, 1951. 

' A Hilton, Howard J. Hungary: A Case History 
of Soviet Economic Imperialism. Department 
of State Bulletin. August 27, 1951. 

Macridis, Roy. Stalinism and the Meaning 
of Titoism. Werld Politics. January, 1952. 

Osborn, Frederick. The USSR and the 
Atom. International Organization. August, 
1951. 

Papagos, F.-M. Alexander. Guerrilla War- 
fare. Foreign Afairs. January, 1952. 

Relations Between Poland and Eastern. 
Germany. World Today. September, 1951. 

Smogorzewski, K. M. Soviet . Satellite 
Armies in Europe: II. Fortnightly. October, 
1951. 

Trial of Wiliam N. Oatis. Department of 
State Bulletin. August 20, 1951. 

Zinner, Paul E. Problems of Communist 
Rule in Czechoslovakia. World Politics. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 


Middle East and Africa 


Alexander, Mark. Communist Strategy in - 


the Middle East. Twentieth Century. No- 
|: vember, 1961. 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1950-51. World 
Today. November, 1951. 

Barbour, Nevill. Morocco, Yesterday and 
Today. Political quarien (London). October- 
December, 1951. 
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Bradley, Kenneth. The Passing of an Epoch. . 
_ African. Affairs. October, 1961. 


Cheng, B. The Anglo-Iranian Dispute. 
World Affairs. October, 1951. 

Economic Relations Between Lebanon and 
Syria. Royal Central Asian Journal. October, 
1951. 

Feliciano, Florentino. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Dispute. Philippine Law Journal. July, 
4961. 


Gibb, H. A. R. Anglo-Egyptian Relations: ' 


A Revaluation. International A ffatra. October, 
1951. 

Howard, Pany N. The United Nations and 
Greece. Department of State Bulletin. October 1, 
1951. 

Hurewitz, Jacob C. The Israeli-Syrian Crisis 
in the Light of the Arab-Israel Armistice Sys- 
tem. International Organization. August, 1951. 
^ Khadduri, Majid. Iran's Claim to the 
Sovereignty of Bahrayn. American Journal pf 
International Law. October, 1951. 

Malik, Charles. The Near East: The Search 
for Truth. Forèign Afairs. January, 1952. 

McGhee, George C. The Oil Problem in the 
Middle East. Department of Siate Bulletin. 
October 15, 1951. 

Middle East Command vs. National Move- 
ments. [Izvestia, October 21, 1951.] Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press. November 24, 1951. 

Robinson, Richard D. The Leeson of Tur- 
key. Middle Hast Journal. Autumn, 1951. 

Wright, Esmond. Abdullah’s Jordan: 1947— 
1951. Middle East Journal. Autumn, 1951. 


Pacific and Far East 


Allison, John M. The Year Ahead in Japan. 
Depariment of State Bulletin. November 4, 
1951. 

. America in Asia: Balance of Power in the 
Far East. Round Table, September, 1951. 


Blakeslee, George H. The Establishment of, 


the Far Eastern Commission. International 
Organization. August, 1951. 

The Communist Problem in East Asia: I. An 
Asian View (M. N. Roy); II. A Western View 
(W. MacMahon Ball). Pacific Affairs. Bep- 
tember, 1951. 

Dalley, F. E. The Prospect for Asian Trade 
Unionism. Pacific Affairs. September, 1951. 

Dulles, John Foster. Security in the Pacific. 
Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 

Eichler, David K. The Future of the New 
Japan. Yale Review. Winter, 1952. 

Farley, Miriam 8. San Francisco and After. 
Far Eastern Survey. September 26, 1951. 
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Korea. Current Notes on I nternational Mae 
(Canberra). August, 1951. | 
Quigley, Harold 8. Evaluating the Ja apariese 
Occupation. Far Eastern Survey. October 10, 


Rusk, Tea. Foreign Policy Problems in the 
Pacific. Department of State Bulletin. Novem- 
ber 19, 1951, 

Ryu, Shintaro. The Timing of Japan’ B 
Peace Treaty. Far Eastern Survey. September 
26, 1951. 

Takahashi, Ryutaro. Trade Policies of the 


' New Japan. Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. 


Walker, Richard L. Communist China 
Looks at the United. States. Yale Review. 
Autumn, 1961. 

Southeast Asta 


Fifield, Russell H. The United States and 


the Philippines. South Atlantic Quarterly. Oc- 


tober, 1951. ` 

Finkelstein, Lawrence B. Indonesia’s Rec- 
ord in the United Nations. International Con- 
ciliation. November, 1951.. 

Katzenbach, Edward L., Jr. Indo-China: 
A Military-Political Appreciation. World Poli- 
tics. January, 1952. f 


International Economio Policy 
and Relations 


Berolsheimer, Josef. ERP , snd Govern- 
ment Finances of the Participating Countries. 
Public Finance (Paris). Vol. 6, No. 1, 1951. 

Condliffe, J. B. La Politique du ‘Réarme- 
ment et la Zone Sterling. Politique Étrangère. 
July, 1951. 

Hill: Walter. Réarmement et Développe- 
ment des Pays Sous-développés. Politique 
Étrangére. July, 1951. - 

Linder, Harold.. The Problems of Economic 
Pressure on Soviet Bloc Countries: Economic 
Relations between, Eastern and ' Western 
Europe. Department of State Bulletin. No- 
vember 12, 1951. 

Lyons, Marvin. Private Investment Abroad 
and the Federal Income Tax. Virginia id 
Review. November, 1951. 

‘Netschert, Bruce C. Point Four and Niners! 
Raw Materials. Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers. June, 1951. 

Olson, Ralph E. International Wheat 
Agreement, Southwestern Social PORE Quar- 
terly. June, 1961. 

t Scammell, W. M. The Totérnationel Mone- 
tary Fund: dn Interim Judgment. World à 
fairs. October, 1951. 
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Smith, M. Mead. Progress of the ICFTU in . 
Underdeveloped Areas. Monthly Labor Review. 
September, 1951. 


Internation al Law 


Branden, Michael Final Clauses in Multi- - 
latéral Conventions. International Law Quar- 
terly. October, 1951. 

Carbonell, Miguel Angel. El Derecho uten 
nacional en Crisis. Revista de Derecho Inter- 
nacional. June 30, 1951. P l 

Chafee; Zechariah. Federal and State 
Powers under the UN Covenant on Human 
Rights. Wisconsin Law Review. July,-1951. 

Claudy, Donald E. The Treaty Power and 


Human Rights. Cornell Law Quarterly. Sum- . 
mer, 1951. l 


Fleming, William. The- Danger in the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights: American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. October and November, 1961. 

Garcfa-Mora, Manuel R. The Colombian- 
Peruvian Asylum Case and the Doctrine of | 
Human Rights. Virginia. Law Review. No- 
vember, 1951. 

Green, L. C. The European Convention on 
Human Rights. World Affairs. October, 1951. 

Green, L. C. The Nature of the “War” in 
Korea. International Law Quarterly. October, 
1961. 

Jemolo, xu. Carlo. I Diritti Umani nella | 
Coscienza Sociale. Rivista Internazionale di 
Filosofia del Diritto. July-September, 19651. 

Merle, Marcel. La Convention Européenne 
des Droits de l'Homme et des Libertés Fonda- 
mentales. Revue du Droit Public ei de la Science 
Politique en France et a U Etranger. July-Sept- 
tember, 1951. 

Morse, Howard N. The Legal Status of the 
Nearest Pacific Islands. Dickinson Law Re- 
view. October, 1951, 

La Nationalisation de l'Anglo-Iranian Oil. 
Company. Chronique de Politique Étrangère. 
September, 1951. i 

Reik, Otto E. War Crimes: A Refutation of 
Objections. Kentucky Law Journal. March, 
1951. ; 

Trelles, Camilo Barcia. El Derecho de Asilo ` 
Diplomático. Revista de- Derecho Tniternacianal, 
June 30, 1951, ` à 

Truyol, A. Doctrines Contemporaines du , 
Droit des Gens. Revue Genéral de Droit Inter- 
national Public. April-June, 1951. 

Wilk, Kurt. International Law and Global 
Ideclogical: Conflict. American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. October, 1951. 
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Blagg, Mary Evelyn. UNESCO: Product of 
Contradictions. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly. September, 1051. 

Goodrich, Leland. The United Nations and 
Korea. India Quarterly (New Delhi) July- 
September, 1951. 

Hovey, Allan, Jr. Obstructionism and the 
Rules of the General Assembly. International 
Organization. August, 1951. 
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International Conciliation. October, 1951. 
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United Naticns. International Journal. 
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Authority. World Affairs. October, 1951. 
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International Journal. Autumn, 1951. 
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r Espagne: PU de Polstique Étrangère. 
September; 1951. 

Frankel, J. The Pacific Pact. World Affairs. 
October, 1951. 

Kruls, Gen. H. J. The Defense of Europe. 
Foreign Affairs. January, 1952. : 

Liddell-Hart, B. H. Can We Defend the 


~ Middle East? Military Review. December, 


1951. 
Martin, Kingsley. NATO—A British View. 
International Journal. Autumn, 1951. 
. McGhee, George C. Mutual Security in the 
Near East. Departmenti of Staie Bulletin. Oc- 
tober 22, 1951. 
Spofford, Charles M. Toward Atlantio Se- 
curity. Iniernaiional Affairs. October, 1951. 
Taubenfeld, Howard J. International Armed 
Forces and the Rule of Law. American Journal 
of International Law. October, 1951. ` 
Thompson, Elisabeth M. World Arms Race. 
Editorial-Research Reports. October 3, 1951. 
Willidms, Benjamin H. (ed.). The Search for 
National Security. Annals. November, 1951. 
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British Information Services. Official State- 
ments on British Policy. New York, British 
Information Services, 1951. (ID 1058). 

Council of Europe Consultative Assembly. 
Third Ofdinary Session (First Part), bth-15th 
May, 1951. Documents, Working Papers. 
Strasbourg, 1951. 

Food and. Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Conference. Sixth Session. 
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-man concerning the First Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., April 2-10, 1951. Wash- 
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International Monetary Fund. Annual Re- 
port, 1951. Washington, 1951. 

[North Atlantic Council]. Results of the 
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Organisation. for European Economic Co- 
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Pan-American Union. Fourth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
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Items for the Sixth Session. United Nations, 
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Collective Measures. Com- 
mittee. Report. United Nations, 1951. (Doc. 
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Committee on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information. Re- 
port to the Economie and Social Council on the 
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International Law Commis- 
sion. Second Report on a Draft Code of Of- 
fenses Against the Peace and Security oi Man- 
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mation. Structure of the United Nations 
(Fourth Revision). United Nations, 1951. - 
Department of Social Affairs. 
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Year Programme for Achieving Peace through 
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the United Nations, Progress Report by the 
Secretary-General. United Nations, 1961. 
(Doc. A/1902). 
Information from Non-Self- 
Governing ' Territories.... Report of the 
Secretary-General. United Nations, 1951. 
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— Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. Services of the United Nations Technical. 
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United States, 1986-1949. Washington, Gov- 
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gress, Ist Session. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 
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Session. Washington, Government Printing 
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Foreign Affairs by the Department of State, 
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Committee Print. Washington, Government 
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Congress, lat Session. Washington, Govern- 
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tee Print. Washington, Government Printing 
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the Subcommittee . .. 82nd Congress, Ist Bes- 
sion. Sen. Doe. No. “56. Washington, is da 
ment Printing Office, 1951. —- 
Committee on intan 
_ Btate and Foreign Commerce. Export Controls 
and Policies in East-West Trade. Report. 
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Congress, lst Session. Senate Report No. 944. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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Department of Defense. Semiannual 
Report of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Semiannual- Raports of the Secretary of the 
Army, Secretary of the.Navy, Secretary óf the 
Air Force, January 1 to June 30, 1951. Wash- ^ 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 
— Depertment of State. Conference for 
"the Conclusion and Signature of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan, San Francisco, California, 
September 4-8, 1951. Record of Proceedings. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1951. (Pub. 4892). 



































The Department of State - 
Today. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1951. (Pub. 3969). l 

In Quest of Peace and Se-- 
curity: Selected Documents on-_American 
Foreign Policy 1941-1951. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4245). . 
The Kremlin Speaks, Ex- 
cerpts from Statements Made by the Leaders 
of the Soviet Union. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4264). 
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fererice8 July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950. Washing- 
_ ion, Government Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 
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Point Four Pioneers. Reports 
from & New Frontier. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4279). 

Transcript of Round Table 
Discussion on | American Policy Toward China 








Held in the Department of State, October 6, 7, 


- and 8, 1949.. Photo-offeet. Washington, [De- 
partment of State], 1051. - 
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ton, Government puneng Office, 1951. (Pub. 
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You. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1951. (Pub. 4289); e 

United States Policy in the 
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"Washington, So vernmeni Printing Office, 
1951. (Pub. 4263). . 
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. Washington, 
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tion. The' Role of ECA in Southeast Asia. 
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vision. Technical Assistancé in Action: Meth- 
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Office of High Commissioner. for 
Germany. The Exchange.of Persons Program 
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POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY. 


Cilg-Stale and World State in Greek and Roman 


Political Theory. Until Augustus. BY Mason - 


` HAMMOND. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1951. Pp. x, 217. $4.00.) . 


The "glory that was Greece” and "the 
grandeur that was Rome” were largely ef- 
fulgences of ths action. upon -each other of 
small societies, each an independent and 
sovereign “city-state.” Their domestic econ- 


omy was a struggle between haves and have-- 


nots, privileged and under-privileged, free and 


` 
- , a 
* 


bond. Their foreign relations turned basically 
upon the employment of war as an instrument 
of policy, and upon policy as a program of ag- 


` gression in the course of which equal but not 


equally powerful allies were degraded into de- 
pendent satellites. Even the menace of great 
monolithic deapotisms failed to bring complete 


. internal cohesion or external equity. In Greece, 


glory and grandeur seem to have gone with 
domestic conflict and foreign war. The city- 
states of Greece never achieved stable anity or 
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lasting peace. First Macedon, then Rome, took 
their sovereignty and independence. But it is 
also of record that Egypt and Persia and the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic empires were mono- 
lithic structures and were also qualified by the 
conflicts, the wars and the final defeat which 
marked the city-states. On the record, peace 
may heve another price than unity, and spirit- 
ual and cultural achievement than peace. In 
this book, Mr. Hammond studies the price of 
peace in the Graeco-Roman world until 
Augustus. There is in his mind today's prob- 
lem of domestic revolutions, and foreign wars, 
and the aspirations toward united action to 
preserve the peace embodied in the United 
Nations Organization. He thinks that the con- 
temporary world can learn something from the 
fact that both the Greek and Roman powers 
tended toward an ever-widening actual inter- 
dependence in their economy of things and 
ideas, but were never able to envision that 
economy in a political theory adequate to the 
actuality. While the course of events con- 
verted the limited doctrines of Plato and the 
local preferences of Aristotle into dangerous 
tangencies, they kept thinking of political and 
other relationships in terms of those tengen- 
cies, and gave their loyalties to the ides of the 
city-state with its “mixed constitution" and 
the invidious distinctions intrinsic to its 
operation. The representative Roman apostle 
of the “mixed constitution” was Cicero. Him- 
self & provincial always loyal to his home city, 
he was in Rome a “new man” who had never- 
theless successfully run the gamut of the po- 
litical honors and had been hailed by the 
people as parens patriae. He was a Roman 
keenly sensitive to the glory that was Greece 
and all his life a student and emulator of 
its effulgence in political philosophies, pla- 
tonic and stoic, particularly. His expression, 
in his treatises and orations, purports to con- 
ceive Roman experience in the frame of refer- 
ence of Greek political theory. Mr. Hammond 
makes clear that the frame did not and could 
not fit the picture. The harmonizing of political 
structure and responsibility with economic and 
military developments called for another con- 
ception of "insider" and “outsider” than that 
provided by hellenic doctrine. Cicero’s Rome, 
in the course of the next generation, was 
liquidated into a monarchic despotism with a 
. god-man for despot and legions for law. Mr. 
Hammond tells his story in twelve simple, 
clear, interesting chapters which fuse exposi- 
tion and narrative with more than usual skill. 
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The book had begun as six lectures adc 
to a Boston audience under the auspices 
Lowell Institute. The first four chapters 
events as they developed in the history 
Greek city-states and the hellenistic 
archies and the sorts of philosophical do 
devised to understand the events. Of | 
maining eight, two discuss the formation 
Roman constitution and Polybius’ appl 
of Greek theory to Roman history, wh 
last six deal with the life, the career a 
ideas of Cicero, the one Roman who pt 
fully sought to put together a compreh 
political philosophy, partly at least 

apologia pro vita sua. One can only hop 
the light upon the present, which Mr. 
mond here focusses from the past, may i 
ihe leading which the times could well 
EH. M. KALLEN, New School for Social Re. 


Free Enterprise and the Admintstrative 
Br MansHALL E. Dimocr. (Univ 
University of Alabama Press. 1951. 
179. $2.50.) , 


This is &nother significant volume frc 
publie administration program at the 
versity of Alabama, It is a wise book, ec 
ing the material students of public admi 
tion in the United States must reckon, 
the task of formulating an adminisi 
theory. It continues the Dimock advoe 
"political economy” as the matrix; fi 
“were [there] such a thing as a general 
of social science . . . it would be found tl 
ministrative theory occupies a central p: 
in almost every important problem ei 
tered” (p. vi). The thesis of the five es 
familiar, built on the solid structure of D 
scholarship in the government-businest 
“When concentration of power occurs 
fects all institutions; yet the bigger the ii 
tions of business and government becor 
more they resemble each other; . . . the: 
preserve the free enterprise system and p 
government is to decentralise—a pro 
which, however, has its limitations." 
then; with the recognition of “limita 
(elaborated in the third and fourth « 
“The Limits of Decentralization” and 
Concept of Efficiency," respectively), is 
scription for the domestic ills of the 
politic. Dimock wants “individual ownei 
‘numerous competing units," and “ 
thinking... about the philosophy c 
State, the economy, and -the individua 
(p. 167}. He calls for a federal agency - 
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cover “the state of competition . j &nd mo- 
nopoly in each important industry"; would 
provide more funds-for antitrust enforcement, 
secure more efective judicial and administra- 


tive methods of dissolving economié amalgams, ' 


prohibit mergers, revise patent laws, require 


federal incorporation of sizeable firma in inter- 


state comméroa; and would seek to “stabilise 
the general price structure through monetary 
and fiseal policies, but leave individual prices 
to seek competitive levels and perform their 
proper functior of allocating resources and dis- 
- tributing income.” The crucial points in Dr. 
Dimock’s case oscillate between the Scylla and 


Charybdis of determinism and inevitability," 


and the Ulyssss of free, deliberate, human 
choice. In the poem, Ulysses and human effort 
. made the passage and resolved the issue 
for romantic literature. Dimock favors the 
same resolution for social science and society, 


but cogito ergo sum may not be the equivalent , 


of ad asira per aspera. Contemporary political 
science evinces an often magnificent tautology. 
But does this prosper the jurisdiction ‘of the 
mind over the nature of the state, and promote 
. human effort in determining the nature of the 


state? The framework for understanding insti- 


tutional dynamics and social change is here. 
But Ulysses will need much more to make,the 
passage between war and socialism. We are 
told that “The greatest need of American eto- 
nomic leadership ...is an understanding of 
the principles underlying social change and the 
elements of stability; because with more 
statesmanship in the economy, there would be 
less need for government” (p. 40). This same 
understanding, it seems to this reviewer, 13 also 
the greatest need of political and social science; 
and let those who have the answers bring them 
forth, and quickly. Meantime may many seek 
- the more precise knowledge urged by this small 
but meaty volume.—G. Hower DURHAM, 
University of Utah. 


Basic Issues of American Democracy; A Book of 
Readings. Enrrep pr Hittman M, BISHOP 
AND SAMUEL HENDEL, (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1951. s xiii, 449. 
$2.25.) 

Second edition, paper ixi of book first 
published in 1948. The present edition is sub- 
stantially larger. contains more recent selec- 
tions, and has undergone considerable revision. 


Freedom ís the Right to Choose; An Inquiry into 
the Battle for the American Future. BY 
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gai Wickman (Boston: Beacon 
Presa. 1951. Pp. ix, 186. $2.50.) 


A book of thirteen essays written at various 
times since the beginning of World War II, 
mostly in 1950 and 1951. The volume is es- 
sentially a protest against the conception of 
the United States as a negation, of Commu- 
nism. Fear and hate are uncreative and are not 
the beacons to light us to-the American future. 
The revolution of today i is that of Jəfferson and 
not of Marx. 


Hostages of Civilisation; The Soctal Sources of 
National Socialist Anti-Semitism. By Eva G. 
REICHMANN. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1951. 

. Pp. 281. $3.00.) 


An appraisal written at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, with finan- 
cial support from the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, f 


Bibliographies in the Social Sctences; A Be- 
lected Inventory of Periodical Publications. 
PREPARED BY UNESCO. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 129. 
$0.45.) 


Papers dealing with problems in compiling 
abstracts and bibliographies, followed by de- 
soriptions of the main documentation services 
in the social sciences. ` 


Social Work Education in the United States; The 
Report of a Study Made for the National 
Council on Social Work Education. By 
Ernest V. Horus AND Arica L. TAYLOR. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 
1951. Pp. xviii, 422. $5.50.) 


The scope of this work is broader than indi- 
cated by the title. The authors, who are now 
associated with the U. B. Office of Education, . 
emphasize the obligation of professional 
groups, including political scientists, to take 
a more active part in-determining the content 
of general education programs, especially by 
way of defining the VADOT areas in their re- 
spective fields. 


The Rockefeller Foundation bis of Fellow- 
. ship Awards for the Years 1917-1950. (New 
York: Rockefeller Foundation. Pp. xix, 280.) 


Biographical information on fellows and 
roster according to latest country of residence 
and field of interest. Includes four-summary 
tables showing distribution of fellowships by 
year, country and field of interest. 
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History and Criticism 

Acton, H. B. Comte’s Positivism and the 
Science of Society. Philosophy. October, 1951. 

Aldridge, A. O. Benjamin Franklin and 
Philosophical Necessity. M odern punguaga 
Quarterly. September, 1951. 

Altheim, Franz. Patriziat und Plebs. Dis 
Welt als Geschichte. Heft 3/4, 1941. 

Aron, Raymond. The Leninist Myth of Im- 
perialism. Partisan Review. November—De- 
. cember, 1951. 

Balsdon, J. P. V. D. The Divinity of Alex- 
ander. Historia. 1/3. 1950. 

Bloch, Ernst. Der Student -Marx. Sinn und 
Form. 11I/4. 1951. 

Bloom, E. A. and L. D. Joseph Addison and 
Bighteenth-Century “Liberalism.” Journal of 
the History of Ideas. October, 1951. 

Bock, Kenneth E. History &nd Science of 
Man: An Appreciation of George Cornewall 
Lewis. Journal of the History of Ideas. October, 
1951. 

‘Brooks, Van Wyck. Mencken in Baltimore. 
The American Scholar. Autumn, 1951. 

Brown, F. A. German Interest in Locke’s 
Essay, 1688-1800. Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology. October, 1951. 

Campbell, Lily B. Political Ideas in M acheth 
IV. iii. Shakespeare Quarterly. October, 1951. 

Cherniss, Harold. The Characteristics and 


Effects of Presocratic Philosophy. Journal of. 


the History of Ideas. July, 1951. 

Chevalier, Jacques. Comment -Bergson & 
Trouvé Dieu. La Revue de Deus Mondes. 16 - 
October, 1951. l 

Ch’u Chai. Neo-Confucianism of the Sung- 
Ming Periods. Soctal Research. September, 
1951. 

Clark, G. K. The Repeal of the Corn Laws 


. and the Politics of the Forties. Economic 


History Review. No. 1, 1951. 

. Collins, James. Kierkegaard and Christian 

Philosophy. Thomist. October, 1951. 
Costanzo, Joseph F. The Graeco-Roman 

Politeia—The City of Man. Fordham Law Re- 

view. June, 1951. ! 
Dorpalen, Andreas. The German Conserva- 

` tives and the Parliaménhtarisation of Imperial 
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“ 


- 


Germany. Journal of Central European Affairs. 
July, 1951. 

Erbse, Von Hartmut. Zur Enstehung des 
Polybianischen Geschichtswerkes. Rhetnisches 
Museum für Philologie. 94/2-38. 1951. 

Eulau, Heinz. Mover and Shaker: Walter . 
Lippmann as a Young Man. Antioch Review. 
Fall 1951. . 

Forbes, Duncan. James ‘Mill and India. 
Cambridge Journal. October, 1951. 

Fox, P. W. and Gordon, H. 8. The Early 
Fabians—Economists and Reformers. Ca- 
naatan Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. August, 1951. 

Franchini,.R. Morte e Resurreziore della 
Diolettica da Hegel a Croce. Letterature 
Moderne. May-June, 1951. . 

Gicksberg, Charles I. Henry Adams and the ~ 
Aesthetic Quest. Prairie Schooner. Fall, 1951. 

Ginsberg, Morris. Durkheim’s Ethical The- 
ory. British Journal of Sociology. September, 
1951. 

Grimaley, Ronald. The Idea of Natu-e in the 
Lettres Persanes. French Studies. October, 1951. 

Hayek, F. A. El Común Influjo de Comte y 
Hegel sobre el Pensamiento Social. Arbor. 
July-August, 1951. 

.Helbig, Herbert. Fideles Dei et Regis. 
Archto für Kuliurgeschichie. X X X111/3. 1951.. 

Hertaler, J. O. E. A. Ross: Sociological 
Pioneer and Interpreter. American Sociological 
Review. October, 1951. 

Hüffer, H. J. Las Relaciones Hispanoger- 


manas durante mil doscientos Años. Revista de - 


Estudios Politicos. March-April, 1951. 

Ibarguren, Carlos. Psicología de San Martin. 
Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras. 
July-September, 1950. 

Ireland, Ralph R. Auguste Comte's. Views 
on Blavery. Journal of Negro Education. Fall, 
1951; 

Isenberg, M. W. Plato's Sophist- and the 
Five Stages of Knowing. Classical Philology. 
October, 1951. 

Jacobsen, Jerome V. The Religion:of Bo- 
livar. Mid-America. October, 1951. 

Jaspers, Karl. Kierkegaard, Leben und 
Werk. Universitas. October, 1951. 2/8 

Juretschke, Hans. Alberto Lista. Repre- 
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sentante del Régimen Liberal (1833-1838). 
Arbor. July-August, 1951. 

Kaufmann, W. A. The Hegel Myth and Its 
Method. Philosophical. Review. October, 1951. 

Kellogg, Alfred, L. An Augustinian Inter- 
pretation of Chaucer’s Pardoner. Speculum. 
July, 1951. 

Kessel, Eberhard. Ranke und Burckhardt. 
Archiv für Kuliergeschichte. XX XIII/3. 1951. 

Kinsolving, Árihur B. The Religious Opin- 
ions of Thomas Jefferson. Historical M agazine. 
September, 1961. 

Kirk, Russell. Burke and Natural Rights. 
Review of Politics. October, 1951. . i 

‘Laue, T. H. von. The Tn dustrislisnGon Df 
Russia in the Writings of Sergej Witte. 4 meri- 


can Slavic and Kast European Review. October, 


1951. 

Lawrence, E. P. Henry George and British 
Socialism. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. October, 1951. ` 

Leroy, Maxime. Un Gran Anniversario en la 
Historia del Espfritu Humano: El Bicente- 
nario de la Enciclopedia de Diderot y D'Alem- 
bert. Cuadernos Americanos. Beptember-Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

Lewis, Gordan K. The Ideas of Christian 
Socialists of 1048. Western Political Quarterly. 
September, 1957. - 

Luthin, Reinhard H. Some Demagogues in 
American History. American Historical Review. 
October, 1951. 

Mati, Josef, Dostoievski y Ia Crisis de 
Nuestro Tiempc. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
. May-June, 1951. . 

Mesnard, Pierre. Andrés Tiraqueau y el 
Neobartolismo. Hevista de Estudios Politicos. 
March-April, 1951. 

Mohr, Wolfgang. König und Volk im Gen: 
manischen Norden. Die Welt als Geschichte. 
Heft 3/4. 1941. 


' Mommsen, Theodor. St. Augustine and the 


Christian Idea o? Progress. Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas. July, 1951. 

Munro, D. H. Green, Rousseau, and the 
Culture Pattern. Philosophy. October, 1951. 


Neilson, F. Machiavelli: Permanent Mem- `. 


ber of Parliamerts. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. October, 1951. 


Odlosilik, Otakar. Masaryk's Idea of De- 


mocracy. Toronto Quarterly. October, 1951. 
Orcibal, J. Les Spirituels Français et Es- 
pagnols Chez John Wesley. Revue de U Histoire 
des Religions. January-March, 1951... ^" 
Pappe, H. O. Wakefield and Marx. Economic 
History Review. No. 1, 1951. 
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Pasquinelli, A. La Fortuna di Schopenhauer. 
Rivista di Filosofia. July-September, 1951. 
Popkin, R. H. Hume and Kierkegaard. 
Journal of Religion. October, 1951. 
Pouilliart, R. Paul Bourget et l'Esprit de 
Décadence. Les Lettres Romanos. August, 1051. 
Power, Edward John. Brownson’s Theory of 
Education. Records of the Ámerican Catholic 
Historical Society. September, 1951. 
^ Raubitachek, A. E. The Origin of Ostracism. 
American Journal of Archaeology. July, 1951. 
Reinhard, Ewald. Adam von Miller und 
Frans Bucholts. Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 


- Staatswissenschaft. Bd. 107, Heft 3, 1951. 


Roover, R. de. Monopoly Theory Prior to 


- Adam Smith. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


November, 1951. 

Rottenstreich, Nathan..Marx Thesen über 
Feuerbach. Archiv für Rechts- und Sozialphi- 
losophte. X X XIX/3. 1951. 

Ruelens, J. Agriculture et Capitalisme à 
l'Époque dé Ciceron. Les Études Classiques. 
October, 1951. 

Smelser, Marshall. The Jacobin Phrensy: 
Federalism and the Menace of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. .Review of Politics. 
October, 1951. 

Stegemann, Viktor.’ Christentum und 
Stoizismus in Kampf um die Geistigen Lebens- . 
wert in 2. Jahrhundert nach Christus. Die 
Welt als Geschichte. Heft 5/6. 1941. 

Taylor, O. H. Schumpeter and Marx: Im- 
perialism. and Social Classes in the Schumpe- 
terian System. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
November, 1951. 

von Schachermeyr, F. Marathon und die 
Persische Politik. Historische. Zeitschrift. Au- 
guat, 1951. 

Walbank, F. W. The Problem of Greek Na- 
tionality. Phoeniz. Summer, 1951. 

Yolton, John W. Locke’s Unpublished 
Marginal Replies to John Sergeant. Journal of 
the History of Ideas. October, 1951. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Bondy, Otto. Logical and Epistemological 
Problems in Legal Philosophy. Ausiralasiam 
Journal of Philosophy. August, 1951. 

Brusiin; Otto. Das Deduktive im Juris- 
tischen Denken. Archiv für Rechts- und Sozial- 
philosophie. XXXIX/3. 1951. 

Carlston, Kenneth L. Anti-Trust Policy: A’. 
Problem in Statecraft. Columbia Law Review. 
November, 1951. , 

Gómez Arboleya, Enrique. El Racionalismo 


A ug ; 
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Jüridico y los’ Códegos Europeos. Revista de 
Estudios Políticos. May-June, 1951. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Henri. Sur Ja Lalcisation du 
Droit a Rome. Revue Internationale des Droits 
de l'Antiquité. Vol. 6, 1951. 

Lucey, Francis E. Holmes—Liberal, Hu- 
manitarian, Believer in Democracy? George- 
town Law Journal. May, 1951. 

Mirkine-Guetzrevitch, B. L'O. N. U. et la 
Doctrine Moderne des Droits de l'Homme. 
Revue 'Genérale de Droit. International Public. 
April-June, 1951. 

Orfield, Lester, B. Icelandic Law. Dickinson 
Law Review. October, 1951. _ 


Patterson, Edwin, W. Historical and Evolu- - 


tionary. Theories of Law. Columbia Law Re- 


- 


view. June, 1951. ' 

Piovani, Pietro. Die Jüngste Rechtsphi- 
losophie in Italien. Archis für Rechis- und 
Sozialphilosophie. X X. XIX/8. 1951. 

Shannon, Edgar, F., Jr. Mediaeval Law in 
The Tale of Gamelyn. S naci: July, 1951. 

Thomas, A.-V. W. and A. J. Equality of 
States in International Law. Virginia Law Re- 
view. October, 1961. 

‘Truyol, A. Doctrines Contemporaines du 
Droit des Gens. Revue -Genérale de Droit In- 
ternationdl Public. April-June, 1961. 

Wilk, Kurt. International Law and Global 
Ideological Conflict. American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. October, 1951. P 


Special Study and dinalyss 


Armstrong, P. C. The Economies of Moral- 
ity. Dalhousie Review. Summer, 1951. 

Bouscaren, Ánthony T. Burvey of Christian 
Democracy in Europe. Thought. Autumn, 
1951. 

Brandon, G. F. History's Challenge to The- 
ology. Hibbert Journal. October, 1951. |^ ^ 

Bunche, Ralph. Equality without Qualifi- 
cations. Phylon. Third Quarter, 1951. 

Butterfield, Herbert. The Scientific Versus 


.the Moralistic Approach in International Af- 


fairs. International Affairs. October, 1951. 
Buyssen, Th. Études Critiques: la Querelle 
de Humanisme. Revue de Metaphysique ei de 
Morale. January—March, 1951. 
Corves, M. Existence et Essence, Revue 
Thomiste. LI/2, 1951. 
. Céssio, Carlos. La Actual Estructura de Oc- 
cidente.: Revista de Estudios Politicos. July- 
August, 1951. - 
Danielou, Jean. Marxist History and Sacred 
History. Review of Politics. October, 1951. 
Dansette, Adrien. Le Catholicisme Social. 
Hommes ei Mondes. October, 1951. 
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Dansette, Adrien. La Politique Relideus 
du Bloc National. Études. September, 1951. 

Desanti, Jean T. La Science, Forme de: lá 
Conscience Social. Cahiers du Communisme. 
October, 1951. 

Dirks, Walter. Die Christenheit und Europa.. 
Frankfurter Hefte. September, 1951. 

Dondeyne, Albert. Les Problémes Philo- . 
sosphiques Soulevés dans l'Encyolique “Hu- 
mani Generis." (II). Revue Philosophique . de 
Louvain. August, 1951. 

Dodd, Stuart C. On Classifying Human 
Values. American Soctological Review. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

Eliot, T. 8. The Aims of Education (4). 
Mensure. Fall, 1951. 

Feis, Herbert. Is the United States Im- 
perialist? Yale Review. Autumn, 1951. 

Flori, Ezio. L’ Enciclica- “Humani Generis" 
ela Dottrina dell'Evolusione. Nuova Artologia. 
September, 1951. , 

Friedgood, Harry B. On the Psychológical 
Aspects of Authoritarian and Democratic Po- 
litical Systems. American Scientist. July, 1951. 

Gilbert, Felix. The “New Diplomacy" of the 
Eighteenth Century. World Politics. October, . 
1951. 

Goldschmidt, Walter. Ethics and the Struc- 
ture of Society. American Anthropologist. Oc- 
tober- December, 1951. | 

~ Goldthorpe, J. E. An Examination of the 
Cancept of Need. Sociological Review. XLII/10,, 


1950. 


Hale, Robert L. Economie Liberty and the 
State. Political Science Quarterly. September, 
19051. - 

Harrigan, Anthony. Our Liberal Elders. 
South Atlantic Quarterly. October, 1951. 

Hoffman, Paul G. and Others. Besic Ele- 
ments of a Free Society. (I). Harvard Business 
Review. November, 1951. 

Kariel, Henry 8. Democracy Limited: Irving 
Babbitt's Classicism. Review of Politics. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

. Kean, Charles D. The Existential Basis for 
Raligion [Gabriel Marcel]. Religion in Life. 
Autumn, 1951. 

Khumani, K. P. Welfare State. Modern Re- 
visw. October, 1951. : 

Lawrence, Nathaniel. A Note cn Value 
Statements. Journal of Philosophy. September 


| 27, 1951. 


Lener, 8. Religione di Stato e Principio . 
Democratico nella Costituzione Italiana. La 
Civiltà Catiolica. 15 September, 1951. 

Leon, Philip. Existentialism and Objectiv- 
ity. Hibbert Journal. October, 1951. 
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Loewenberg, R. D. Karl Jaspers on Psycho- 
therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy. 
October, 1951. 

Lówith, KarL Skepsis und Glaube. Der Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau. October, 1961. 

Maritain, Jacques. The Problem of World 
Government. Dublin Review. Third Quarter, 
1951. 

Martin, Von A. von. Die Bürgerlich- 
Kapitalistische Dynamik der Neuzeit seit 
Renaissance und Reformation. Historische 
Zeitschrift. August, 1951. 

Melden, A. J. Two Comments on Utili- 


tarianism. Philosophical Review. October, 1951. - 


Nakhnikian, George. Value and Obligation 
in Mill Ethics. October, 1951. 

Norman, John. Politics and Religion in the 
Italian Labor Movement. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. October, 1951. 

Rabinowitz, R. W. Conscientious Objection 
and Compulsory R.O.T.C. Journal of Higher 
Education. October, 1961. 


Ranney, Austin and Kendall, Willmoore. ` 


Democracy: Confusion and Agreement. : West- 
ern Political Quarterly. September, 1951. 

Ransom, -C. W. Church and State in Asia 
Outside China. Internaitonal Review of Mis- 
stons. October, 1951. 

Riemer, Neal. The Case for Bare Majority 
Rule. Ethics. October, 1951. 

Robinson, Richard, Dr. Popper's Defense of 


Democracy. Philosophical Review. October, 


1951. 

Salter, Arthur. British Conservatism Today. 
Yale Review. Autumn, 1961. 

Schalk, Franz. Über Societas und Societé. 
Deutsches Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwis- 


senschaft und Gerstesgeschichte. X X V/8. 1951. 


Shannon, David, A. The Socialist Party Be- 
fore the First World War: An Analysis. Missis- 
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sippi Valley Historical Review. September, 
1951. l 

Skilling, H. Gordon. People's s Democracy in 
Soviet Theory—II. Soviet Studies. October, 
1951. 

Skinner, G. W. The New Sociology in China. 
Far Eastern Review. August, 1961. - 

Smith, N. A. Theory and Practice of the 
Welfare State. Political Quarterly. October- 
December, 1951. — 

Smith, T. V. The Double Discipline of 
Democracy. Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Autumn, 1951. 

Spender, Stephen. British Intellectuals in 
the Welfare State. Commentary. November, 
1951. 

Stedman, M. B. and Sonthoff, H. Party Re- 
Bponsibility—A Critical Inquiry. Western Po- 
litical Quarterly. September, 1961. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. The American Tradi- 
tion in Foreign Relations. Foreign Afairs. Oo~ 
tober, 1951. D 

Tierno Galván, Enrique. La Conversion a la 
Inversa. Revista de Estudios Políticos. July-, 
August, 1951. 

Tsanoff, Radoslav A. Moral Principle and 
National Interest. Ethics. October, 1951. 

Tugwel, R. G. Beyond Nationalism. Po- 
litical Quarterly. October- December, 1951. 

Underhill, Frank H. Arnold Toynbee, 
Metahistorian. Canadian Historical Review. 
September, 1951. 

Vycheslavseff, Boris. Communion Réélle et 
Communisme. L’Age Nouveau. October, 1951. 

Yanitelli, Victor R. A Church-State Con- 
troversy. Thought. Autumn, 1951. 

Zavala, Silvio. El Americaniamo de Alta- 
mira. Cuadernos Americanos. September—O¢- 
tober, 1951. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Inatitute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 

Bain, Read. Action Research and Group 
Dynamics. Social Forces. October, 1951. 

Darling, F. Fraser. The Ecological Approach 
to the Social Sciences. American Scientist. 
April, 1961. - 

Kapp, K. William. ‘Political Economy end 
Psychology. Kykles. Number 4, 1950. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Carter, Launor; Haythorn, William; Meiro- 
wits, Beatrice; and Lansetta, John. The Rela- 
tion of Categorizations and Ratings in the Ob- 
servation of Group Behavior. Human Rela- 
tions. Number 3, 1951. 

Eaton, Joseph W. Social Processes of Pro- 
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. fessional Teamwork. American Sociological Re- 
view. October, 1951. 

Edwards, Ronald 8. Industrial Technolo- 
gists and the Social Sciences. Economica. No- 
yember, 1961. 

‘Glock, Charles Y. Some Implications of Or- 
ganization for Social Research. Social Forces. 
December, 1951. 

Katz, Daniel. Studies in Social EA 
in World War H: A Special Review. Psycho- 
logical Bullelin. November, 1951. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. Individual and Or- 
ganizational Research in Sociology. American 
. Soctologtcal Review. October, 1951. 

Riesman, David. Some Observations on 
Social Science Research. Antioch Review. Bep- 
tember, 1951. 

Robinson, W. 8. The Logical Structure of 
Analytic Induction. American Soctolog:cal Re- 
view. December, 1951. 

Sibley, Elbridge. Education in Social Science 
and the Selection of Students for Training as 
Professional Social Scientists. Items (Social 
Science Research Council). September, 1951. 


` Motivation and Personality 


Bovard, Everett W., Jr. The Experimental 
Production of Interpersonal Affect. Journal of 
Abnormal and Soctal Psychology. October, 
1951. 

Fenchel, Gerd H.; Londra Jack H.; and 


Hartley, Eugene L. Subjective Status aud the 


Equilibration Hypothesis. Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology. October, 1951. 

Grace, Harry A. Hostility, Communication, 
and International Tension: I. The Hostility 
Inventory. Journal of ile Psychology. 
August, 1951. 

Mosteller, Frederick, and Nores, Philip. An 
Experimental Measurement of Utility. Journal 
of Political Economy. October, 1951. 

Negley, Glenn, Cybernetics and Theories of 
Mind. Journal of Philosophy. September 13, 
1951. P 


Opinions and Attitudes? : 


- Ackoff, Russell L., and Pritzker, Laon. The 
Methodology of Survey Research. Interna- 


tional Journal of Opinion and Ailtiude He-: 


. &earch. Fall, 1951. 

Bernberg, Raymond E. The Direetion of 
Perception Technique of Attitude Measure- 
ment, Internattonal Journal of Opinion and 
Altitude Research. Fall, 1951. 

' Janis, Irving L.; Lumsdaine, Arthur A.; aad 
Gladstone, Arthur I. Effects of Preparatory 
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Communications on Reactions to a Subse- 
quent News Event. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1951. 

Michael, Donald N. The Use of Culture 
Concepts in the Functional Analysis of Public 
Opinion. Inlernaitonal Journal of Opinion and 
Altitude Research. Fall, 1951. 

Riley, Matilda White, and Riley, John W., 


Jr. A Bociological Approach to Communica- * 


tions Research. Public cre Quarterly. Fall, 
1951. 


Group Behavior 


Babchuk, Nicholas, and Goode, William J. 
Work Incentives in a Self-Determined Group. 
American Sociological Review. October; 1951. 

‘Carter, Launor;  Haythorn, Wiliam; 
Shriver, Beatrice; and Lanzetta, John. The Be- 
havior of Leaders and Other Group Members. | 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Paychosogy. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

Cousins, A. N. Social Equilibrium iid the 
Peychodynamie Mechanisms. Social Forces. 
December, 1951. 

Darley, John G.; Gross, Neal; and Martin, 
William E. Studies of Group Behavior: Bta- 
bility, Change, and Interrelations of Psycho-- ` 
metric and Sociometric Variables. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. October, 
1851. 

Moos, Maleolm, and Koalin, Bertram. Po- 
litical Leadership Re-Examined: An 'Experi- 
mental -Approach. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1951. : 

Rogers, Maria. The Human. Group: A 
Critical Review with Suggestions for Some Al- 


ternate Hypotheses. Soctomeiry. February, 
1951. 


Rose, Arnold M. The Social Psychology of 
Desertion from Combat. American Sociological 
Review. October, 1951. i 

Schach Stanley; Ellertson, Narris; Mc- 
Bride, Dorothy; and Gregory, Doris. An Ex- 
perimental Study of Cohesiveness and Pro- 


. ductivity. Human Relations. Number 3, 1951. 


Culture and Institutions 


Christie, Richard, and Garcia, John. Suboul- 
tural Variation in Authoritarian Personality. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Pajchology. . 
October, 1951. 

Cochran, Thomas C. The Executive Mind: 
The Role of Railroad Leaders, 1845-1890. 
Bulletin of the Business Historical Soctely. De- 
cember, ies 
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Davis, Arthur K. Conflict Between Major 
Social Systems: The Soviet-American Case. 
Social Forces. October, 1951. 

Dotson, Floyd.. Patterns of Voluntary As- 
sociation Among Urban Working-Class Fami- 
lies. American Sociological Review. DUIOSR 
1951. ' 

Eisenstadt, S. N. The Place of Elites and 
Primary Groups in the Absorption of New 
Immigrants in Israel. American Journal of 
Sociology. November, 1951. 

Friedgood, Harry B. On the Psychological 
Aspects of Authoritarian and Democratic Po- 
litical Systems, American Scientist. July, 1951. 

Kerlinger, Fred N. Decision-Making in Ja- 
pan. Social Forces. October, 1951. - 

Leiserson, Avery. Systematic: Research in 
Political Behavior: A Preliminary Report. 
Items (Social Science Research Council). ea 
tember, 1051. - 

Lemmon, Sareh McCulloch. The dede 
of the '"Dixiecrab" Movement. Soctal Forces. 
December, 1951. 

Rose, Arnold M. Rumor in the Stock Mar- 
ket. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1951. 

Sjoberg, Gideon. Are Social Classes in 
America Becoming More Rigid? American 
Soctologtcal Review. December, 1951. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 
oe W. i Utility and the Theory of 
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Welfare. -Ozford Economic Papers. October, 
1951. 

Arrow, Kenneth J. Alternative Approaches 
to the Theory of Choice in Risk-Tgking Situa- 
tions. Econometrica. October, 1951. 

Case, Fred E. The Budget as a Measure of 


- the Federal Urban Housing Programs. Journal 


of Finance. December, 1951. 

Cheng, Ch’eng-K’un. Assimilation in Hawaii 
and the Bid for Statehood. Social Forces. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

Colberg, Marshall R. Priorities, Allocations 
and Limitations. Southern Economic Journal. 
October, 1951. 

Fowke, V. C. Progress, Poverty, and Inter- 
Regional Disequilibrium. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. November, 
1951. 

Katz, Joseph. How to Resolve Disagree- 
ment in “Attitude.” Journal of Philosophy. 
November 8, 1951. 

Ritter, Lawrence S. Alternative Anti-Infla- 
tionary Fiscal Policies. Review of Economic 
Studies. Number 3, 1950-51. 

Warren, Edgar L. Thirty-Six Years of ‘“Na- 
tional Emergency” Strikes. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. October, 1951. 

Wendt, Paul F., and Rathbun, Daniel B. 


' The Role of Government in the San Francisco 


Bay Area Mortgage Market. Journal of Fi- 
nance. December, 1951. f 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


AYSUBEL, HERMAN, BREBNER, J. BARTLET AND 


Hunt, Eruinc M. (mpg). Some Modern 
Historians of Pritain. New York: Dryden 
Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 384. $5.00. 

BiLMANIB, ALFRED. A History of Latvia. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
Pp. x, 441. $6.00. 

BROWNELL, EwEnY A. Legal Aid tn the United 
States; A Study of the Availability of Lawyers! 
Services for Persons Unable to Pay Fees. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Ey: 1951. Pp. xxiv, 333. 
$4.50. 

BUCKLRY, Witte F., Jn. God and Man at 
Yale; The Superstitions of ‘Academic Fres- 
dom." Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1951. Pp. xix, 240. $3.50. 

CassIRER, Ernst. The Philosophy of Enlight- 
enment. Trans. Ey Furrz C. A. KOBLLN and 
JAMES P. PrETTEGROYE. Princeton: Prince- 
. ton University Press. 1951. Pp. xiii, 366. 
$0.00. 


Crovan, SumpPAnD B. The Rise and Fall of 
Civilization; An Inquiry into the Relation- 
ship between Economic Development and 

, Civilization. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1951. Pp. xiii, 291. $4.50. . 

DaNGERFIELD, GEORGE, The Era of Good Feel- 
ings. New ‘York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 525. $9.00. 

Forster, E. M. Two Cheers for Democracy. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1951. Pp. xvi,308. $4.00. ` 

HiwsLEY, F. H. Hiiler’s Strategy. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1051. Pp. xii, 
254. $3.75. 

Jasny, Naum. The Sovtet Economy During the 
Plan Era. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 116. $2.00. 

. The Soviet Price System. Stan- 

ford: Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. 

ix, 179. $2.00. 








-JoNES, Jasse H., WITH EDWARD ANGLY. Fifty 


Billion Dollars: My Thirteen Years with the 


- 
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RFC (1988-1945). New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 631. $6.00. 
Looxuart, R. H. Bruce. Jan Masaryk; A 


` Personal Memoir. New York: Philosophical - 


Library. 1951. Pp..80. $5.75. 

Montz, T. G. A. Turkey; Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Turkey. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. x, 194. 
$4.75. Lr 

Paton, GEzonaE WurrECROSS. A, Tezi-Book of 
Jurisprudence. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Second Edition.. 1061. Pp. 
xiii, 527. $6.00. 

PANDELL, ELMER. Population on the Loose. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Ino. 1951. Pp. 
xxiii, 308. $3.75. 

PsNaoBE, Epira Triton. The Economics of the 
International Patent System. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 247. 
$4.00. 

PLnoscowz, Morais. Sex and-the Law. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. Pp. ix, 310. 
$3.96. : 

PRIBRAM, ALFRED FRANCIS. -Austria-Hungary 
and Great Britain, 1908-1914. Trans. by 

~Jan D. F. Morrow. New York: Oxford 
University Press., 1951. Pp. xiii, 328. $4.50. 

Runes, Dacosnmnr D. Spinoza Dictionary. 
New York: Philosophieal Library. 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 309. $5.00. 
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SIMMONS, FREDERIC L. Mobilization and In- 
Jiation. Claremont, Calif.: Published by . 
Claremont College for the-four Associated 
Colleges. 1951. Pp. xiii, 98. $2.75. 

SmarrA, Piero (zp.). The Works and Cor- 
respondence of David Ricardo: Volume I, On 
the Principles of Political Economy and Taza- 
tion; Volume II, Notes on Malthus’s Princi- 
ples of Political Economy; Volume III, Pam- 
phlets and Papers, 1809-1811; Volume IV, 
Pamphlets -and Papers, 1816-1888. New 

-© York: Cambridge University Press. 1951. 
Pp. lxii, 447; xviii, 463; viii, 487; n 422. 
$4.76 ea. 

TAYLOR, GEORGE Roamns. The EET 
tion Revolution, 1816-1860. New York: 

` Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. xvii, 
490. $4.50. 

Voar, V. OGDEN. Cult and Culture; A Study of 
Religion and American Culture. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. ix, 269. 
$3.25. 

WanLACE, Davin Dunoan. South Carolina; 
A Short History, 1680-1948. Chapel Hil: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 758. $7.50. 

Woopwanpn, W. E. Years of Madness. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1951. Pp. viii, 
311. $4.00. 


. NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


The Executive Bureau of the International 
Committee for Comparative Law held its 1951 
meeting at the Faculty of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Paris on October 4 and 5. With Dean 
Juliot de la Morandiére, representing France, 
in the chair, tke group comprised: Alexis C. 
Coudert (the United States); James Fawcett, 
representing Professor H. C. Gutteridge (the 
United Kingdom); W. Farag Bey (Egypt), for 
the Near and Middle East; P. de Sola Cani- 
zares (Spain), for Latin America and Spain; 
H, Ussing (Denmark), for Northern and 
Eastern Europe; and Professor Vallindas 
(Greece), for the Balkans. Under the Charter 
the representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom and tne United States have assured 
places for the formative period, which is 
deemed to be six years. The others who repre- 
sent regions are elected for three-year terms. 

The project, begun in January, 1951, an the 
teaching of law in eight countries chosen by 
UNESCO for its general survey of the teach- 


ing of the social sciences, is nearing comple-. 


tion. The statement of the rapporteur (Pro- 
fessor Niboyet) will be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Bureau, to be held July 21-31, 
1952, at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The occasion offered by Cambridge is 
its international fortnight of comparative law, 
to which law professors from much o: the 
western world have been invited. In addition 
to legal education, the agenda includes topics 
of vital current interest involving the rela- 
tion of law to social problems. Through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporaticn of 
New York, an American delegation will at- 
tend, each member being chosen because of 
his special interest in an item on the agenda. 
This delegation will include: Albert A. Ehren- 
sweig (California), John N. Hasard (Cclum- 
bia), Karl Llewellyn (Chicago), Myres 8. 
McDougal (Yale), Max Rheinstein (Chicago), 


Stefan A. Riesenfeld (Minnesota), Arthur von — 


Mehren (Harvard) and Hessel E. Yntema 
(Michigan). _ 3 

The documentation program announced a 
year ago proceecs under the direction of Kurt 
Lipstein (University of Cambridge). William 
B. Barnes (Harvard) is responsible for the 
material from the United States. When com- 
pleted, the report should provide teachers of 
government and law with a catalogue in 


English and French of the sources of statutes, 
administrative regulations, codes and judicial 
decisions, as well as with the names of the 
principal law centers, the law reviews and the 
existing bibliographies, for the principal coun- 
tries of the world. A companion project will be 
started to complete by 1954 introductions to 
the legal systems in force in Scandinavia, 
France, Spain and Latin America, and the 
Union, of Soviet Socialist Republics. These 
volumes will be designed to explain to out- 
siders how persons trained in law in these sys- 
tems think through problems. Since most po- 
litical scientists in these regions are trained 
initially in law, the project is expected to be of 
value to political scientista generally. 

Countries which are now represented 
through their professional societies on the In- 
ternational Committee are: Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, France, Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 
The professional society for the United States 
is the American Foreign Law Association, of 
which Phanor J. Eder is president.—Joun N. 
HAZARD. 


An exploratory Conference on the System- 
atic Study of Political Science was organized 
in the fall of 1951 by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The exploratory group is com- 
posed of Charles 8. Hyneman, Northwestern 
University, chairman; David Easton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Samuel J. Eldersveld, 
University of Michigan; Henry Hart, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Austen Ranney, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Donald Smithburg, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; and George I. 
Blanksten, Northwestern University. Meet- 
ings of the group have been held at North- 
western University (November 5) and the 
Hlinois Institute of Technology (December 1). - 


. Vanderbilt University, in cooperation with 


. the Nashville United Nations Association, 


conducted the fourth annual Institute on 
World Affairs in Nashville, Tennessee, No- 
vember 12~14, 1951. Round tables were held 
each morning, and there was a lecture, fol- 
lowed by an open forum, each evening. Leland 
M. Goodrich of Columbia University, Alfred 
Crofts of the University of Denver and Wil- 
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liam G. Carleton of the University of Florida 
were the leaders for the round-table discus- 
sions, and each of them delivered an evening 
lecture. i 


Educators from seventeen colleges and: uni- 
versities in Virginia, North Carolina, West 
^ Virginia and the District of Columbia dis- 
` cussed the role of universities in world affairs 
at a conference held at the University of Vir- 
ginia November 18-20, 1951. Current experi- 
ence in instruction in the field of world affairs, 
in general as well as in technical and profes- 
sional education, was analysed. Attention was 
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The Public Opinion Quarterly, founded in 
1936 under the editorship of Harwood L. 
Childs and later edited by W. Phillips Davison, 
has been reorganised under the editorship of 
Richard C. Snyder, associate professor of 
politica at Princeton University. Edgar Lane, 
, instructor in politics at Princeton, has been 
named associate editor. The reorganized edi- 
torial board includes two political scientists: 
Harwood L. Childs and Gabriel A. Almond, 
both of Princeton. In addition, it includes rep- 
resentatives from the fields of sociology and 
social psychology. The Quarterly will continue 
to be published by the Princeton University 
Press. 


The Inter-University Case Program, succes- 
sor to the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Cases, has announced several-awards for 
outstanding case studies in public administra- 
tion and policy formation. The awards are to 
be made on a competitive basis, and are to be 
restricted to graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. The studies submitted in the competi- 
tion must have been written in connection 
with academic courses, or must form parts of, 
or be based upon, theses or dissertations sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of academic re- 
quirements. An award of $100 will be given 
for the most meritorious case study among 
those submitted in each of the following 
fields: (1) local government; (2) field office op- 
erations of state or federal governments; (3) 
intergovernmental relations in the United 
States;and (4) international organizetion. The 
closing date for submitting manuscripts is 
September 30, 1952. Requests for information 
in regard to the rules governing the competi- 
tion should be addressed to the Inter-Uni- 
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alio given to extracurricular activities for 
education in international relations and to the 
programs for foreign students in American 
universities and American students abroad. 
Among those to address the Conference were 
Howard E. Wilson, executive associati» of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and Colgate W. Darden; president of the Uni- 
versity of. Virginia. The Conference was spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, while the staff of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Foreign Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia served as hosts for -the 
visiting delegates. | 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


versity Case Program, 8 "Thomas Circle, 
Washington 5, D. C., l 


A case study of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is being presentec by the 
School of Public Admihistration of Florida 
State University during the spring semester of 
1952. The special course consists of a series of 
more than fifty lectures by officials of the De- 
partment, and is designed to emphasize the 
Department’s organization, programs, pro- 
cedures and problems. The opening lecture was 
given on February 25 by the Honorable 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, 


Seven full-time members of the department 
of government and politics of the University of 
Maryland are participating in that Univer- 
sity’s educational program for military person- 
nel abroad. Assistant Professors Roscoe Baker, 
John D. Hall, W. C. Breckenridge Lambert 
and Harrison Smith, and Instructors John F. 
Parr and Donald J; Whitney, have been as- 
signed to posta in Europe. Richard 3. New- 
comer, instructor, has been assigned to a post 
in Newfoundland. 


Alpheus T. Mason, McCormick Prcfessor of 
Jurisprudence at Princeton,Universiby, gave 
the opening lecture, entitled “American Indi- 
vidualism: Fact and Fiction," at Ncrihwest- 
ern University at the sixth and final Centennial 
Conference on the Individual, the Group and 
Government. E r 


- 


Kenneth Warner, director of the Crvil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, delivered a series of lectures in public 
administration at Florida State University 


. during the week of November 5, 1951. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Wallace Sayre, profeasor of government at 


the College of the City of New York and editor 
of the Public Administration Review, delivered 
the annual lectures in public administration at 
the University of Alabama, December 3-7, 
1951. The subjest of the 1951 series of lectures 
was “Politics and Administrative Orggniza- 
tion." 


Eric Voegelin of Louisiana State University 
delivered several lectures in Washington, 
D. C., and Maryland during the month of 
February, 1952. On February 12, he gave a 
lecture on the “History of Ideas and Periods of 
Civilization" before the Humanities Club of 
Washington. On February 13 and 14, he ad- 
dressed the Polisical Science Seminar and the 


History of Ideas Club at the Johns Hopkins. 


University on the respective topics, ‘Political 
Gnosis” and “Tae Discovery of the Soul—in 
Ancient and Modern Philosophy." On Febru- 
ary 15 and 17, he gave two lectures at &t. 
Johns College on the respective topics, “The 
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Wrath of Achilles’ and “The Nature of 
Modernity.” 


Asher N. Christensen delivered a series of 
lectures on American political parties and 
politics at the Salzburg Seminar in Austria 
during the month of February, 1952. 


Josef L. Kuns of the University of Toledo 


- delivered an address on “The Status of the 


Philosophy of Law in the World at Mid- 
Twentieth Century &nd the Contribution of 
Mexico" in Mexico City in September, 1951. 
The occasion for the address was the observ- 
ance of the four hundreth anniversary of the 
founding of the National University of Mexioo. 


Philip E. Jacobs, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently delivered a series of lectures 


. before international service seminars con- 


ducted by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The topic for the series was: “The 
Functioning of International Organization as 
an Instrument in Peace Making.” 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Ethan P, Allen, director of the Bureau of 
Government Research and chairman of the 
department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, is serving on the Kansas 
State Governor's Committee on Fiscal Re- 
organization. 


Otto Amann has been appointed as a re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of ths University of Tennessee. 


Hans Aufricht cf the legal department of the 
International Monetary Fund has been con- 
ducting a graduate seminar on international 
finance at the Amarican University during the 
winter term. 


Ernest Bartley nas been advanced to an as- 
sociate professorship at the University of 
Florida. i à 


Paul Beckett is on leave from the State Col- 
lege of Washington to serve as professor of 
publie administration and chairman of a naw 
department of public administration at the 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Leb- 
anon. The new department is belng organized 
under a grant of Point Four Program funda 
and is to provide training for students who ce- 


sire to enter the service of governmenta in the 
Near East. 


Erie C. Bellquist has returned to the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) after two 
years’ service as publie affairs officer, United 
States Embassy, Stockholm. He has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship at the University 
of California (Berkeley). 


George 8. Blair has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science and training 
officer in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


George I. Blanksten recently returned to his 
position as assistant professor of political sel- 
ence at Northwestern University after a year 
spent in Argentina on a Social Science Re- 
search Council fellowship. 


R. Wallace Brewster became head of the de- 


‘partment of political science of the Pennsyl- 


vania State College on July 1, 1951, to serve 
for a three-year period. He succeeded Professor 
M. Nelson McGeary, who was head of the de- 
partment for a three-year term. 


Alfred G. Buehler of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been serving as chairman of the 


\ 
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Emergency Tax Study Committee of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and as tax 
consultant for the Vermont Tax Study Com- 


mission. 


: Eugene Burdick has returned to the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) after a period 
of service as academio consultant for an ad- 


‘vanced course in strategy and sea power at the 


Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Isignd. 


Harwood L. Childs, Diolessor of politics at 
Princeton University, was & visiting professor 
at New York University during the fall term 
of the session of 1951-52. 


Edgar B. Cale has returned to the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
‘Pennsylvania following a two-year leave of ab- 
sence during which he served as executive sec- 
retary of the Commission which dra-ted the 
new home-rule charter for the City cf Phila- 
delphia, He has been named associate director 
of the new Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relations, which has offices on the 
campus of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Kenneth C. Cole has been named acting 
chairman of the department of political science 


. of the University of Washington. 


Thomas I. Cook of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is serving ag a public member of the 
Federal Wage Stabilization Board "e Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Robert C. DaCosta has resigned his position 
at the University of Tennessee to accept & 
position in New York City. 


Enriqueta de Dias-Thomé of the faculty of 
the Collegio de Mexico is a visiting lecturer, for 
the current academic year, in Latin-American 
government in the department of political 
science and the School of Inter-American 
Studies at the University of Florida. The lec- 
tureship is sponsored by the University of 


Florida under a grant from the United States . 
Department of State. 


J. E. Dovell has been advanced to an as- 
sociate professorship at the University of 
Florida. 


Paul S. Dull will be on sabbatical leave from 
the University of Oregon during the academic 
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year 1952-53. He has been awarded an area 
travel grant by the Social Science Research 
Council for study in Japan, and will spend the 
sabbatical year studying Apone pense 
behavior. 


William Ebenstein, professor of politics at 


Princeton University, has recently been teach- 


ing a course in the history of political theory at 
the New School of Social Research, New York 


City. - 


John H. Ferguson, on sabbatical leave from 
Pennsylvania State College, served on behalf 
of the American Friends Service Committee as 
an observer at the recent .meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly in Paris. 


Ludwig F. Freund has returned to Roose- 
velt College after spending nine months in 
Germany under a travel grant from the ~ 
United States Department of State. While in 
Germany, he served as guest processor of 
political science at the University of Erlangen 
and the College of Political Science at Munich. 

John Gill has resigned his position as re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Publio Ad- 
ministration of the University of Tennessee to 
accept an appointment with the Army Civilian 
Overseas Personnel i in Turkey. 


^ Morton M. Crodéins has been appointed 
editor of the University of Chicago Press, but 
will continue to maintain his connection mth . 
the University’s department of political sci- 
ence, in which he is oe professor. 


‘Ernst B. Haas has bed appointed lecturer 
in political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 


J. Eugene Harley has been named head of 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


John 8. Harris is serving as visiting associ- 
ate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for the academic year 
1951-52. l l 


Francis Heller has been promoted to an gs- 
sociate professorship in political science at the 
University of Kansas, and has been granted 
a leave of absence from the University for 
military duty. He is stationed at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 


* 
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Willard N. Hogan has taken a semester’s 
leave from his position at the State University 
Teachera College, New Palts, New York, for 
work, under tha auspices of the Brookings In- 
stitution, on a study of the United Nations. 


Jack Holmes has resigned from his position 
at the University of New Mexico to become 
director of the New Mexico Legislative Coun- 
dl . E i 


Alfred J. Hots has been advanced to a full 
professorship ard named chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at Western Re- 
serve University. 


Frederick C. Irion, associate professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico, 
has been appointed director of the Division of 
Government Research at that institution. _ 


Horace B. Jacobini, formerly an instructor 
at The Citadel, has joined the staff of the 
Huntsville Center of the University of Ala- 
bama as assistant professor of political science. 


Philip E. Jacobs has been named director of 
the Summer School and of College Collateral 
Courses at the University of Pennsylvania. 

1 


Norman Jacobson joined the political soi- 
ence staff of tke University of California 
(Berkeley) as instructor in the fall of 1951. 


Carey B. Joynt. formerly a graduate student 
at Clark University, has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the department of 
international relations at Lehigh University. 


William J. Kee?e, formerly a graduate etu- 
dent at Northwestern University, has joined 
the staff of the Birmingham Center, University 
of Alabama, as assistant professor of political 
science. 


A. E. A. Kermin, professor of modern his- 
tory at „Ibrahim Pasha University, Shubra, 
Cairo, Egypt, is a visiting member of the staff 


of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign. 


Affairs df the University of Virginia, where he 
is aiding in the development of a program in 
modern:Near Eastern studies, He has come to 
the University of Virginia through the assist- 
ance of the Conference Board of the Associated 
Research Councils under the Fulbright pro- 
gram fot foreign professors. 


Robert N. Larson is serving on the staff of 
the University of Rhode Island during the ab- 
sence of Assistant Professor John O. BStitely. 


J. T. Law is on leave from his position at 
Pennsylvania State College and is engaged in 
graduate study at the University of Wiscon- 


George Leneszowski of Hamilton College is 


“serving as visiting associate professor at the 


University of California (Berkeley) during the 
spring semester of 1952. 


Albert Lepawsky is on leave from his posi- 
tion at the University of Alabama for the 
spring semester of 1951-52 to serve as-visiting 
professor at the University of California 
(Berkeley) during the absence of Professor 
Samuel C. May. 


Edmund Lesoir of Brussels, Belgium, has 
resigned as secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences 
after serving for many years in this capacity. 
He will remain with the Institute as honorary 
secretary general and consultant. 


Werner Levi has been advanced to a full pro- 
feasorship at the University of Minnesota. 


Leslie M. Lipson has been advanced to a full 
professorship at the University of California 
(Berkeley). : 


Norton Long has resumed his teaching and 
research duties at Western Reserve University 
after an extended- assignment as consultant to 
the Defense Production Administration in 
Washington, D. C. 


Herbert McClosky has been advanced to an 
associate professorship at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Austin F. Macdonald of the University of 
California’ (Berkeley) is on sabbatical leave for 
the spring semester of the academic year 1951- 
52, He is spending his leave in travel and study 
in England and Europe. 


Hugh R. Marshall has been advanced to an 
assistant professorship at the University of 
Florida. 


Charles E. Martin has resigned from the 
chairmanship of the department of political 
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acience of the University of Washington. a post 
which he has held for approximately a quarter 
of a century. He will devote full time to his 
work as professor of international law and po- 
litical science and director of the Institute of 
International Affairs: at the University of 
Washington. 


_ Robert E. Matteson has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Samuel C. May of. the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) is on sabbatical leave for the 
spring semester of the academic year 1951-52. 


‘Arthur Naftalin has been advanced to an 
associate professorship at the University of 
Minnesota. ` 


William Nolan has resigned from his posi- 
tion as research associate in the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of 
Tennessee, after being called to active duty in 
the military service. 


Lowell G. Nootah has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship at the University of 
Southern California. 


Peter H. Odegard is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) for the aca- 


demic year 1951-52, and is spending the year. 


in England and Europe. His activities while 


.. abroad have included a series of lectures by 


him at Oxford University. 


_ Frederic D. Ogden has been advanced to an 
- assistant professorship in political acience at 
the University of Alabama. 


Louise Overacker is on a year’s leave from 
Wellesley College for a study of'labor parties 
in Australia and New Zealand under a Gug- 
genheim fellowship. 


-  ]ra Polley, formerly assistant professor of 

political science at Michigan State College, and 
. more recently a field examiner of the National 
Labor Relations Board, has been named chair- 
man for Region 8, Wage Stabilisation Board. 
The Region includes the states o? Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, 
and Douglas County, Wisconsin. 


Harold 8. Quigley has resigned from the 
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chairmanship of the department of political . 


science at the University of Minnescta, but 
will continue as professor of political science at 
that institution. 


Jesse W. Reeder, who recently received his 
doctorate at Cornell University, is serving as 
lecturer in political science at the University of 


Utah for the academic year 1951-52. l 


Allan R. Richards has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Clarence W. Rife of Hamline University 
served as visiting professor in the '"Washing- 
ton Semester Program" at the American Uni- 
versity during the first semester of 1951—52. 


Paul M. Rilling, formerly an instructor at 
North Texas State College, has joined the staff 
of the Mobile Center, University of Alabama, 
as an instructor. 


Paul Schillings has been named director of 
services of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, with headquarters in 
Brussels, Belgium. In-this capacity hə will take 


-over the duties formerly performed by Mr. 


Edmund Lesoir as secretary- general of the 
Institute. In addition, he will continne in his 
position as director of the Institute's Adminis- 
trative | Practices Office. 


Poll 
Lloyd N. Short became chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Minnesota at the’ beginning of the winter 
quarter of 1952. 


Frank Smith has resigned from his positior , 
as research associate in the Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Tennes- 
gee, after being called to active duty in the 
military service. 


T, Noel Stern has taken a year’s leave fron 
his position as assistant professor of politicsl 
science at Boston University to accept a Fu.- . 
bright fellowship. He is spending the year in 
France, where his activities include lectures st 
the University of- Rennes, the University of 


Strasbourg and the University of Grenoble. 


William S. Stokes of the ‘University of Wè- 
consin is serving as visiting profeesor at the . 


"University of California (Bérkeley) for the 
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academic year 1951-52 during the absence of 
Professors Odegard and Macdonald. 


William D. Stout has resigned from his po- 
sition as instructor in political science at the 
University of Tennessee to accept an appoint- 
ment with the Army Civilian Overseas Person- 
nel in Japan. 


Dorothee Strauss has been appointed re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Tennessee. 


Robert Strausz-Hupe, associate professor of 


political science at the University of Pennsyl-: 


vania, has been named chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Group Committee of that 
institution. 


Thor Swanson haa been appointed to an in- 
structorship in public administration at the 
State College of Washington to serve during 
the absence of Professor Paul Beckett. 


Carl B. Swisher of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity is serving as director of research for the 
Maryland Commission on Administrative Or- 
ganization. 


Julian Towster, who has been serving as a 
visiting associate professor at the University of 
California (Berkeley), has been appointed to 
an associate professorship at that institution. 


James D. Van Putten of Holland, Michigan, 
is a visiting member of the political science 
staff at the State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York, during the absence of 
Professor Willard Hogan. 


A. Curtis Wilgus, formerly of George Wash- 
ington University, has been appointed director 
of the School of Inter-American Studies at the 
University of Florida. 


René Williamson is serving as acting head of . 
the department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee during the absence of 
Professor Lee 8. Greene. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Because they express sentiments widely shared in the 
profession, the “Memorial Resolutions of the Factlty 
of the University of Wisconsin on the Death of Frederic 
Austin Ogg” are presented below (Ed.). 


Frederic Austin Ogg, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Scienc3, died at his home in Madison 
on October 23, 1951. He was a member of our 
faculty for thirty-four years. Professor Ogg, 
and through him the University of Wisconsin, 
was known anc revered, in every land where 
men and women concern themselves with the 
scholarly study of government. 

He was born in Solsberry, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1878, and grew up on a farm. The 
family moved to Greencastle partly so that 
Frederic might zo to college. At DePauw Uni- 
versity he quickly and zestfully discovered his 
bent for a schclarly career. He received the 
Ph.B. from De2auw in 1899, the A.M. from 
Indiana University in 1900, and the Ph.D. in 
history from Harvard University in 1908. In 
1903 he married Emma Virginia Perry. His 
teaching began at Manual Training High 
School in Indiarapolia in 1900. There followed 
academic posts in history at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Boston Uni- 
versity and Simmons College. 

In 1914 he accepted the invitation of the 
University of Wisconsin to become an associate 


professor of political science; and he and Mrs. 
Ogg established at 1715 Kendall Avenue a 
gracious home which was also a workshop. 
Here he followed a routine of incredible labor, 
usually beginning at eight in the morning and 
ending at midnight, varied principally by the 
social occasions which he and Mrs. Ogg en- 
joyed. This routine enabled him to do the work 
of many men. As teacher he lectured in a 
variety of courses, moving from American 
government, through comparative govern- 
ment, to the government and politics of the 
Far East, his teaching delight of later years. 
Because he did not like to teach large courses 
in subjects on which he had written books, he 
turned instead to the training of graduate stu- 
dents. These students occupy important aca- 
demic and government posts in many parts of 
the world. In 1950 fifteen of them, younger 
leaders in many fields, published The Study of 
Comparative Government, a volume of essays in 
his honor. He was chairman of his department 
and of the graduate division of social studies 
for many years; and during 1944-1946 he was 
chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the 
College of Letters and Science, where his ju- 
dicious, wise, and patient leadership con- 
tributed immeasurably to improvements in the 
curriculum accepted by the faculty. 
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„As author, his seventeen major books in- 
clude works in medieval history, American his- 


. tory, biography, and the economic and social 


development of Europe, as well as on research 
in the humanistic and social sciences. Most 


famous is Ogg and Ray's Iniroduciton to Ameri- 


“can Government and Politics. At the end ke was 
working on a new edition of this monumental 
textbook, now a national college and uni- 
versity institution in the United Statec. Gray- 
haired professors brought up on the early 
editions of Ogg and Ray (the first appeared in 
:1922) are now requiring their students to read 
the tenth (1951). It is probable that no single 
systematic book on the nature and mearing of 
American political ideas and institutions, has 


been read by so many people. His English | 


Government and Politics (1929, 1936) is re- 
ceived in England and America alike as one of 
the best standard works. In 1949 his Modern 
Foreign Governments (with Harold Zink) ap- 
peared, successor to the earlier Governments of 
Europe (1913, 1920) and European Govern- 
menis and Politics (1934, 1939). The compila- 
tion of the definitive bibliography of his books 
and articles will be an arduous task. 

As editor and otherwise, Ogg worked at the 
center of American political science. He was 
editor both of the Century Political Science 
Series and of the American Political Science 
Review. The Series includes thirty titles, many 
of which are landmarks (one won a Pulitser 
Prize); and several of them were suggested by 
him and planned ‘with his consultaticn. His 
editorship of the Review occupied him from 
1926 to 1940: its pages faithfully reflect his 
concern with every major development, and 
with every faint stirring of new promise, in 


almost a quarter-century of a field’s uaprece- 


dented professional growth. He belonged to 
many learned societies, and was the represen- 
tative of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in the American Council of Learned 


Societies. DePauw University, where as a 


youth he -had found himself, mada him a 
Doctor of Laws in 1928: In 1941, after a leader- 
ship of many years in its affairs, he became 
President of the American Political Science 
Association. | 


When he retired in 1948, amid the asclama- 


tion of his studente, colleagues, &nd friends, 
only his classroom teaching came to & close. He 
continued his work on the Review until 1949. 
.His writing and his correspondence continued, 
and+he was always available for wise and 
kindly advice and counsel. He participated in. 
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a department meeting less than two weeks be- 

fore his death. 5 
Such a career, considered in itself, com- 

mands respect and admiration. It is more re- 


' markable that Frederic Ogg found time <o be a 


rounded, warm-hearted, generous, and out 
giving person. He gave, and gave unstintedly, 
of kindness, affection, and love. These gifts of 
his were conferred on his family, students, 
friends, colleagues, on children, on anyoae wko 
helped him, probably, indeed, on every human 


being with whom he came in contact. It is not 


surprising, therefore, that by those who came 
to know him well, he was beloved. And such ` 
was the atmosphere of the gracious home 
where Mrs. Ogg presided until -her untimely 
passing in 1937 that former graduate students 
still remember Thanksgiving Dinners there for 
those who could not go home, exciting meet- 
ings of the Political Science Club, and stimu- 
lating conferences in the big booklined study. 
Often there was music, for Mra. Ogg, also a 
leader in the League of Women Voters, was a 
trained musician. For students ard col- 
leagues alike a social occasion at the Oggs, 
with its warm’ sincerity and friendliness in a 
framework of dignity and courtly manners, 
was an experience to be treasured. 

Graduate students came to Wisconsin out of 
respect for the work of Frederic Ogg, and left 
feeling in his debt for life. Able students de- 
veloped rapidly under his direction. Poor werk 
was never received with explicit or sharp dis- . 
approval, but with pained surprise that it was 
not better and with patient and detailed sug- 
gestion for its improvement. He understood 
alike the problems of the incompetent and of 
the merely inexperienced. In department con- 
ferences upon graduate careers, the final “No” 
was never said until, at his insistence, every 
favorable fact and circumstance had been fully 
explored. When it was necessary to tarn stu- 
dents toward other careers, he always tried to 
do so`in such a way as not to impair their es- 
sential faith in themselves. Despite his rigid 
routine, his time and patience in these respects 
seamed inexhaustible. Few, if any, -eft him 
without a lift and a clearer picture of the road 
ahead. 

His colleagues in the department prixed his 
justice and wisdom, and reciprocated his af- 
fection. Fledgling members and old hands alike 
were given his friendship and made to fee! at 
home. He was &ware of the progress and the 
problems of each individual, and busy in re- 
moving blocks and opening new waya. He kept 
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the Wisconsin department among the leaders, 
partly because he never allowed the institution 
to dwarf tke individual. Among tke strong 
men who served with him there were signifi- 
cant. differences of opinion; but these, due 
largely to his character and influence, were pa- 
tiently worked out, and differences never led 
to factions. His sense of justice was felt by all 
who knew him, and he had a rare understand- 
ing of how human procedures, patiently pur- 


sued, could bring agreement and improvement’ 


from conflicting views deeply and strongly 
held. He believed in the accumulation of all 
possible information bearing on & problem; in 
the full and free discussion of all points of 
view; that it was always possible and desirable 
to separate essentials from non-essentials; that 
it was usually possible to agree by compromis- 
ing non-essentials; that essentials should not 
be eompromised (he would go down fighting 
rather than do this); and that the objective 
should be real, not merely formal, agreement. 

This part of his fundamental outlook made 
him & sought-after participant and chairman 
in committee and group work. It made his de- 
partment a "happy ship,” and was of out- 


standing service to the University in the 


Letters and Science Curriculum Committee of 
1944-1946, where sharply divergent educa- 
tional philosophies were represented. Here he 
not only pre&ded over innumerable meetings 
with extraordinary fairness and efficiency, but 
took on long end arduous special assignments, 
read widely in current educational: literature, 
corresponded with curriculum-makers in other 
institutions, and brought to the discussions a 
wealth of concrete information as well as a 
reasonable and an enlightened point of view. 
Though he was not personally entirely con- 
vinced of the ideas which later became the pro- 
gram of Integrated Liberal Studies, it i3 prob- 
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able that his leadership brought -about*the iri- 
' corporation of these ideas in the Committee’s 


report. His fair-minded presentation of the re- 
port—a magnificent. educational document— 
brought about its whole~hearted acceptance by 
the faculty. And through two years of this 
work, in which feelings often ran high, he won 
and increased the admiration and affection of 
his colleagues. 

His family was small: Mrs. Ogg; his father, 
William Ogg, who died in Indiana only re- 
cently; and a sister, Grace, who alone survives 
him. After Mrs. Ogg's death he asked a 
younger colleague to join him in the big house; 
and in later years he informally adopted the 
family of his former housekeeper, Mrs. Wick, 
as his own. His grandfatherly companionship 
with little Darla Wick was an expression of his 
lifelong joy in youth and children. 

In sum, his students, colleagues, and many 
friends found the scholar Frederic Ogg to be a 
friendly and noble gentleman. They feel 
honored to have been associated over so many 
years with one who was unselfishly devoted to 
learning and to his duty; who came to honors, 
leadership, and greatness naturally but with 
great labor; who wore his emblems with grace, 
tact, and wisdom; and whose every personal 
and professional relationship was lighted up by 
his love of humankind. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Merle Curti, History 
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= AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT AND 
E AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


LOUIS HARTZ 
Harvard Universily 


“The great advantage of the American," Tocqueville once wrote, “is 
that he hes arrived at à state of democracy without having to endure a 
democratic revolution. . . ."! Fundamental as this insight is, we have not 
remembered Poscieville for it, and the reason is rather difficult to ex- 
plain. Perhaps it is because, fearing revolution in the present, we like to 
think of it in the past, and we are reluctant to concede that its romance ' 
has been, missing from our lives. Perhaps it is because the.plain evidence 
of the American revolution of 1776, éspecially the-evidence of its social 
impact that our newer historians have collected, has made the comment 
of Tocqueville seem thoroughly enigmatic. But in the last analysis, of 
course, the question of its validity is a question of perspective. Tocque- 
ville was writing with the great revolutions of Europé in mind, and from 
that point of view the outstanding thing about the American effort of 
1776 was bound to be, not the freedom to which it led, but.the estab- 
lished feudal structure it did not have to destroy. He was writing too, 
as no French liberal of the nineteenth century could fail to write, with 
the shattered hopes of the Enlightenment in mind. The American revo- 
lution had been one of the greatest of them all, a precedent constantly 
appealed to in 1793. In the,age of Tocqueville there was ground enough 
for reconsidering the American image that the Jacobins had cherished. 

Even in the glorious days of the eighteenth century, when America 
suddenly became the revolutionary symbol of Western liberalism, it had 
not been easy to hide the free society with which it started. As a matter 
of fact, the liberals of Europe had themselves romanticized its.social 
freedom, which put them in a rather odd: position; for if Reynal was 
right in 1772, how could Condorcet be night) in 1776? If America was 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy tn » America, ed. F. Bowen (Boston, 1873), Vol. 2, ` 
p. 123. 
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from the beginning a kind of idyllic state of nature, how could it sud- 
denly become a brilliant example of social emancipation? Two consola- , 
tions were being extracted from a situation which could at best yield | 
only one. But the mood of the Americans themselves, as they watched 
the excitement of Condorcet:seize the Old World, is also very revealing. 
They did not respond in kind. They did not try to shatter the sccial 
structure of Europe in order to usher in a Tenth and Final Epoch in the 
history of man. Delighted as they were with the support that they re- 
ceived, they remained, with the exception of a few men like Paine and 
Barlow, curiously untouched by the crusading intensity we find in the 
French and the Russians at a later time. Warren G. Harding, arguing 
against the League-of Nations, was able to point back at them and say, . 
"Mark you, they were not reforming the world."* And James Fenimore 
Cooper, a keener mind than Harding, generalized their behavior into 
a comment about America that America is only now beginning to under- 
stand: “We are not a nation much addicted to the desire of proselytiz- 
ing. 293 

There were, no doubt, several reasons for ihis: But clearly one of the 
most significant is the sense that the Americans had themselves of the 
liberal history out of which they came. In the midst of the Stamp Act 
struggle, young John Adams congratulated his colonial ancestors for 
turning their backs on Europe's class-ridden corporate society, for re- | 
jecting the “canon and feudal law."* The pervasiveness of Adams’ senti- - 
ment in American thought has often been discussed, but:what is easily 
overlooked is the subtle way in which it corroded the spirit of the world 
crusader. For this was a pride of inheritance, not a pride of achieve-- 
ment; and instead of being a message of hope for Europe, it came close’ 
to being a damning indictment of it. It saturated the American. sense of 
mission, notwith a Christian universalism, but with a curiously Hebraic 
— kind of separatism. The two themes fought one another in the cosmo- 
politan mind of Jefferson, dividing him between a love of Europe and 
fear of its “contamination” ; but in the case of men like Adams and 
Gouverneur Morris, the second theme easily triumphed over-the first. 
By the time the crusty Adams had gotten through talking to politicians 
abroad, he had buried the Enlightenment concept of an oppressed hu- 
manity so completely beneath the national concept of a New World that 
he was ready to predict a great and ultimate struggle between America’s 
youth and Europe's decadence. As for Morris, our official ambassador 

* Rededicating America (Indianapolis, 1920), p. 137. 

3 In J. L. Blau (ed.), Social Theortes of Jacksonian Democracy (New York, 1947), p. 58. 


4 “Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law," in John Adams, Works, ed. C. F. 
Adams (Boston, 1856), Vol. 8, pp. 447—406. i 
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to France in 1789, he simply inverted the task of the Comintern agent. 
` Instead cf urging the French on to duplicate the American experience, : 
he badgered them by pointing out that they could never succeed in doing 
so. “They want an American constitution,” he wrote contemptuously, 
“without realizing they have no Americans to-uphold it.’’ 

Thus the fact that the Americans did not have to endure a ''demo- 
cratic revolution" deeply conditioned their outlook on people elsewhere 
who did; and by helping to thwart the crusading spirit in them, it gave to- 
the wild enthusiasms of Europe an appearance not only of analytic error 
but of unrequited love. Symbols of a world revolution, the Americans 
were not in truth world revolutionaries. There is no use complaining 
about the confusions implicit in this position, as Woodrow Wilson used 
to complain when he said that we had “no business" permitting the 
French to get the wrong impression about the American revolution. 
On both sides the reactions that arose were well-nigh inevitable. But 
one cannot help wondering about something else: the satisfying use to 
which our folklore has been able to put the incongruity of America’s 
revolutionary role. For if the “contamination” that Jefferson feared, 
and that found its classic expression in Washington's Farewell Address, 
has been a part. of the American myth, so has the “round the world" 
significance of the shots that were fired at Concord. We have been able 
. to dream of ourselves.as emancipators of the world at the very moment 

that we have withdrawn from it. We have been able to see ourselves as 
saviours at the very moment that we have been isolationists. Here, 
surely, is one of the great American luxuries that the twentieth century 
has destroyed. 


TI 
When the Americans celebrated the uniqueness of their own society, 
they were on the track of a personal insight of the profoundest impor- 
tance. For the nonfeudal world in which they lived shaped every aspect 
of their social thought: it gave them a frame of mind that cannot be 


found anywhere else in the eighteenth century, or in the wider history 
of modern revolutions. x 


s Quoted in D. Walther, Gouverneur Morris (New York and London, 1934), p. 76. 

t The term “feudal,” of course, has a technical reference to the medieval period. What 
Tocqueville and Adams largely had in mind, and what I refer to here, is the decadent 
feudalism of the later period—the “corporate” society of Europe, as some historians of 
the eighteenth century have put it. It has often been noted that the nonexistence of a 
feudal tradition—save for scattered remnants of which most, to be sure, were abolished 
by the American revolution—has been the great distinguishing feature of American 
civilization. But.no interpretation of American politics or American political thought has’ 
as yet been inspired by this observation. It is obvious that the development of liberalism 
without feudalism, the development of Locke, as it were, without the antagonism of Filmer 
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One of the first things it did was to-breed:a set of volut think: : 


érs in America who were human beings like Otis and Adams rather than 


secular prophets. like Robespierre and Lenin. Despite the European . 


flavor of a Jefferson or a Franklin, the Americans refused to join in she 
great Enlightenment entérprise of shattering the Christian concept of 


. sin, replacing it with an unlimited humanism, and then emerging with an 


earthly paradise as glittering as the heavenly one'`that.had been de- 


stroyed. Thé fact that the Americans did not share the crusading spirit . 


of the French and the Russians, as we have seen, is already some sort of 
confirmation of this, for that spirit was directly related to the “civil 
religion” of Europe and is quite unthinkable without it. Nor is it hard 
_ to see. why: the liberal good fortune of the Americans should have been 


at-work in the position they held. Europe's brilliant dream of an impend-. 


ing millennium, like the mirage of a thirst-ridden man, was inspired in 
large part by the agonies it experienced. When men have already in- 
herited the freest society. in the world, and are grateful for it, their 


- thinking is, bound -to be of a solider type. America has been a sober 


. nation, but it has also been a Cort one, and the two points are by 
no means unrelated. 

Sam Adams, for example, € the-hope of changing human nature: 
in a mood of Calvinist gloom, he traces the tyranny of England back to 


“passions of Men” that are fixed and timeless." But surely it would be ` 


unreasonable to congratulate him for this approach without observing 


‘that he implicitly confines those passions to the political sphere—the 


sphere of Parliaments, ministers, and Stampmasters—and thus leaves . 


s a social side to man which can be invoked to hold him in, check. The 


problem was a different one for Rousseau and Marx; who started . 


from the view that the corruption of man was complete, as wide as the 


culture in which he lived, with the result that revolutions. became mean- — 


ingless unless they were based’ on the hope.of changing him. Here, ob- 
viously, is & place where the conclusions of political thought breathe a 


different spirit from the assumptions on.which they rest. Behind the. 


shining optimism of Europe, there are a set of anguished grievances; _ 
^ behind the sad resignation of America, a set of implicit satisfactions. 


One of these satisfactions, moreover, was crucially important in de- 
veloping the sober temper of the American revolutionary outlook. It was 


and Maistre, is bound to raise a whole series of peculiar problems. One of the reasons for 


our failure to examine these problems i is undoubtedly to be found in the academic BepEra- . 


tion of American from. European history. Any attempt to-follow up the nonfeudal nature 
of the American experience requires the interchangeable use of American and Europ2an 
data and the formulation of issues that tend to be unfamiliar to the American specialist. 


7 Samuel Adams, Writings, ed. F. H. Cushing (New York, 1904-08), Vol. 2, p. 164. . 
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the high degree of religious diversity that prevailed i in colonial life. This 
meant that the revolution would be led in part by fierce Dissenting 
ministers, and their leadership destroyed the chance for a conflict to 
arise between the worldly pessimism of Christianity and the worldly 
ambitions of revolutionary thought. In Europe, especially on the Con: 
tinent, where reactionary church establishments ‘had made the Chris- 
tian concept of sin and salvation into an explicit pillar of the status 
quo, liberals were forced to develop & political religion, as Rousseau saw, 
if only in answer to it. The Americans not only avoided this compulsion; 
they came close, indeed, to reversing it. Here, above all in New England, 
the clergy was so militant that it was Tories like Daniel Leonard who. 
were reduced to blasting it as a dangerous ‘‘political engine," a situation 
whose irony John Adams caught when he reminded Leonard that “in 
all ages and countries" the church is “disposed enough" to be on the 
side of conservatism. Thus the American liberals, instead of being 
forced to pull the Christian heaven down to earth, were glad to letit 
remain where it was. They did not need to make a religion out of the 
revolution because religion was already revolutionary. | 
Consider the case of Rev. Wiliam -Gordon of Roxbury. In 1774, 
when all of Boston was seething with resentment over the Port Bill, 
Gordon opened one of his sermons by explicitly reminding his congre- 
gation that there were “more important purposes than the fate of king- 
doms" or the “civil rights of human nature,” to wit, the emancipation 
of men from the “slavery of sin and Satan” and their preparation “for 
an eterngl blessedness." But the Sons of Liberty did not rise up against 
him; they accepted his remarks as perfectly reasonable. For instead of 
(vine to drug Bostonians with a religious opiate, Gordon proceeded to 
urge-thern to prépare for open war, delivering a blast against the British 
that the Tories later described as a plea for “sedition, rebellion, car- 
nage, and blood."? When Christianity is so explosive, why should even 
the most. ardent revolutionary complain if heaven is beyond his grasp? 
Of course, the Gordons and the Mayhews of America were quite un- 
aware that their work had this significance—the indirect significance of 
keeping political thought down to earth. If anything impressed them in 
their role as religious figures, it^was undoubtedly the crusade they were 
carrying forward against the "popery' ' of the E Tories—in other 
`s John Adams, Works, Vol. 4, p. 55. i 
s J. Thornton (ed.), The Pulpit of the American Revolution (Boston, 1876), pp. 196-7. 
The point I am making here about America in contrast to Europe is much the same point 
that Halevy makes about England in contrast to the Continent. We must not, of course, 
confuse French and English thought on this score. But the role of nonconformity in dis- 


couraging the rise of political religions Was actually more eer in America than it was . | 
in England. 
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words, what mattered to them was not that they were helping America 
to avoid the eighteenth century, but that they were helping it to dupli- 
cate.the seventeenth. However, their achievement on the first count 
was actually far more important than their achievement on the second. 
The revolutionary attack on Anglicanism, with its bogy of.& Bishop com- 
ing to America and its hysterical interpretation of the Quebee Act of 
1774, was half trumped up and half obsolete; but the alliance of Chris- 
tian pessimism with liberal thought had a deep and lasting meaning. 
Indeed, the very failure of the Americans to become seventeenth-century 
prophets like the English Presbyterians enhances this point considerably. ` 

.For when we add to it the fact that they did not become latter-day 
. prophets like the Jacobins and the Marxists, they emerge, if we wish to 
rank them with the great revolutionaries of modern history, a8 in a curi- 
ous sense the most secular of them all. 

Perhaps it was this secular quality that Joel Barlow was trying to de: 
scribe when he declared, in & Fourth of July oration in Boston in 1778, 
that the "peculiar glory” of the American revolution layin the fact that 

“sober reason and refléction have done the work of enthusiasm and per- 
formed the miracles of Gods."!'" In any case, there was something fate- 
ful about it. For if the messianic spirit does not arise in the course of & 
country's national revolution, when is it ever going to arise? The post- 
revolutionary age, as the experience of England, France, and. even in 
some sense Russia shows, is usually spent trying to recuperate from its . 
, effects. ‘The fact that the Americans remained politically sober in 1776 
_ was, in other words, a fairly good sign that they were going to remain 
that way during the modern age which followed; and if we except the 
religiosity of the Civil War, that is exactly what happened. There have . 
. been dreamers enough in American history, & whole procession of '*mil- 
lennial Christians," as George Fitzhugh used to call them; but the central 
course of our political thought’ has betrayed an unconquerable pragma- 
tism. , ; 

Sir William Ashley, discussing the origins of the “American spirit,” 
once remarked that ‘‘as feudalism was not transplanted to the New 
World, there was no need for the strong arm of a central:power to de- 
stroy it."!! This is a simple statement, but; like.many of Ashley's simple . 
statements, it contains a neglected truth. For Americans usually as- ` 
. sume that their attack on political power in 1776 was determined en- 
tirely by the issues of the revolution, when as a matter of fact it was pre- 


10 Quoted in H. Niles (ed. ), Principles and Acts of the Revolution tn America (New York, 
1876), p. 56. 


u Surveys Historic and Economic (London and New York, 1900), p..406. 
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cisely: beeause of the things they were not revolting against that they 
were able to carry it through. The action of England inspired-the Ameri- . 
can colonists with a hatred of centralized authority; but had that action. 
been a transplanted American feudalism, rieh in the chaos of ages, then 
they would surely- have had to dream of centralizing authority them- — 
selves. 

They would, in ke words, have shared the familiar agony of Euro- 
pean liberalism—hating power and loving it too. The liberals of Europe 
in the eighteenth century wanted, of course, to limit power; but con- 
fronted with the heritage of an ancient corporate society, they were for- 
ever devising sharp and sovereign instruments that might be used to 
put it.dawn. Thus while the Americans were attacking Dr. Johnson's 
theory of sovereignty, one of the most popular liberal doctrines in 
Europe, cherished alike by Bentham and Voltaire, was the doctrine.of 
the enlightened despot, a kind of political deism in which a.single force 
would rationalize the social world. While the Americans were praising 
the “illustrious Montesquieu” for his:idea of checks and balances, that 
worthy was under heavy attack in France itself because he compromised 
the unity of power on which so-many liberals relied. Even the English 
‘Whigs, men who were by no means believers in monarchical absolutism, 
found it impossible to go along with their eager young friends across the 
Atlantic. When the Americans, closing their eyes to 1688, began to lay 
the axe to the concept of parliamentary sovereignty, most of the Whigs 
fied their company at once. 

A philosopher, it is true, might- look askance at the theory of power 
the Ame-icans developed. It was not a model of lucid exposition. The 
trouble lay with their treatment of sovereignty. Instead of boldly re- 
. jecting the concept, as Franklin was once on the verge of doing when he 
said that it made him "quite sick," they accepted the concept and tried 
to qualify.it out of existence. The result was a chaotic series of forays 
ahd retreats in which & sovereign Parliament was limited, first by the 
distinction between external and internal taxation, then by the dis- 
tinction between revenue and regulation, and finally by the remarkable 
contention that colonial legislatures were as sovereign as Parliament . 
was. But there is a limit to how much we can criticize the Americans 
for shifting their ground. They were obviously feeling their way; and 
they could hardly be expected to know at. the time of the Stamp Act 
. what their position would be at the time of the first Continental Con- 
gress. Moreover, if they clung-to the concept of sovereignty, they bat- 
tered it beyond belief, and no one would confuse their version of it 
with the one advanced by Turgot or even by Blackstone in Europe. The 
meekness of the American sovereign testifies to the beating he had re- 


i 
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_ ceived. Instead of putting up a fierce and embarrassing battle against. _ 


the limits of natural law and the separation of powers, as he usually did 
. In the theories of Europe, he accepted those limits with a vast docility. 


If we look.at what happened to America’s famous idea of judicial | 


| control when the physiocrats advanced it in France, we will get an in- 
. sight into this whole matter. Who studies now the theory of legal guard- 


. ianship with which La Rivière tried to bind down his rational and abbó- : 


lute sovereign? Who indeed remembers it? American students of the 


judicial power rarely go to Cartesian France to discover & brother of : 


. James Otis—and the reason is evident enough. When the physioerats. 


| appealed to the courts, they were caught at once in a vise of criticism: | 
_ either they were attacked for reviving the feudal idea of the parlements ` 


or they were blasted-as insincere because they had originally Ad 
 &despot to deal with the feudal problem. They had to give the idea up.” 


_ But in America, where the social questions of France did not exist and : 


the absolutism they. engendered: was quite unthinkable, the claim of - 
Otis in the Writs of Assistance.Case, that laws against reason and the: 


Constitution were “void” and that the “Courts must pass ‘them into 
disuse,” met an entirely different fate." It took root, was carried: for- 


ward by a series of thinkers, and blossomed ultimately into one of the - 


most remarkable institutions in modern politics. 


. The question, again, was largely a question of the free society i in whioh | 


the Americans lived. Nor ought we to assume that its impact on their 
view of political power disappeared when war and domestic upheaval 


. finally came. Of course, there was scattered talk of the need for a ''dic- 


tator," &s Jefferson angrily reported in 1782: and until new assemblies 


appeared in most places, Committees of Public Safety had authoritarian. 


power. But none. of this went deep enough to shape the philosophie 
mood of the nation. A hero is missing from the revolutionary literature 


H 


of America. He is the Legislator, the classical giant who: almost invari- — 


ably turns up at revolutionary moments to be given authority to lay: 


- the foundations of the free society. He is not missing because the Ameri- . 


` cans were unfamiliar with images of ancient history, or because they 


had not read the Harringtons or the Machiavellis and Rousseaus of the - 


modern period. Harrington, &8 & matter of fact, was-one of their favorite 


writers. The Legislator i is missing because, in truth, the/Americans had | 


no need for his services. Much as they liked Harrington’s republican- 
_ ism, they did not require à Cromwell, as Harrington thought he did, to 


1938). 
13 Quoted t in John Adams, Works, Vol. 2, p. 522, > 
* Thomas Jefferson, Writings, ed. P..L. Ford (New York, 1892-99), Vol. 8, p. 231, 
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erect the foundations for it. "Those foundations had Mendy been laid by 
history. | T 


The issue of history itself is deeply involved here. On this score, in- 
evitably, the fact that the revolutionaries of 1776 had inherited the 
freest society in the world shaped their thinkirig in a most intricate way. 
It gave them, in the first place, an appearance of outright conservatism. 
We know, of course, that most liberals of the eighteenth century, from 
Bentham to Quesnay, were bitter opponents of history, posing a sharp 
antithesis between nature and tradition. And it is an equally familiar 
fact that their adversaries, including Burke and Blackstone, sought to 
break down this antithesis by identifying natural law with the slow 
evolution of the past. The militant Americans, confronted with these 
two positions, actually took the second. Until Jefferson raised the ban- 
ner of independence, and even in many cases after that time, they based 
their claims on a philosophie synthesis of Anglo-American legal history 
and the reason of natural law. Blackstone, the very Blackstone whom 
Bentham so bitterly | attacked in the very year 1776, was a rock on which 
they relied. 

The explanation is not hard to find. The past had bos good to the 
Americans, and they knew it. Instead of inspiring them to the fury of 
Bentham and Voltaire, it often produced a mystical sense of Provi- 
dential guidance akin to that of Maistre—as when Rev. Samuel West, 
surveying the growth of America’s population, anticipated victory in 
the revolution because ‘‘we have been prospered in a most wonderful 
manner.’ The troubles they had with England did not alter this out- 
look. Even these, as they pointed out again and again, were of recent 
origin, coming after.more than a century of that “salutary neglect" 
which Burke defended so vigorously. And in a specific sense, of course, 
the record of English history in the seventeenth century and the record 
of colonial charters from the time of the Virginia settlement provided 
. excellent ammunition for the battle they were waging in defense of co- 
lonial rights. A series of circumstances had conspired to saturate even 
the revolutionary position of the Americans with the quality of tradi- 
tionalism—to give them, indeed, the appearance of outraged reaction- 
aries. '"This I call an innovation,” thundered John Dickinson, in his 
attack on the Stamp Act, “a most dangerous innovation.’ 

Now here was a frame of mind that would surely have troubled many 
of the illuminated liberals in Europe, were it not for an ironic fact. 
America piled on top of this paradox another one of an opposite kind, 


— 2 The Pulpi of the American Revolution, p. 311. 
18 John e Writings, ed. P. " Ford EIOS 1895), p. 316. 
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and thus &8 it WETE; iy misleading them twice, gave them a deceptive 
sense of understanding. 

Actually, the form of America’s traditionalism was one thing, its con- 
tent quite another. Colonial history had not been the slow and glacial 
record of development that Bonald and Maistre loved to talk about. On 

the contrary, since the first sailing of the Mayflower, it had been a story 


, of new beginnings, daring enterprises, and explicitly stated principles— - 


it breathed, in other words, the spirit of Bentham himself. The result 
was that the traditionalism of the Americans, like a pure freak of logie, 
often bore amazing marks of anti-historical rationalism. The clearest 
cage of this undoubtedly is to be found in the revolutionary consti- 


. tutions of 1776, which evoked, as Franklin reported, the “rapture” of |. 


European liberals everywhere. In America, of course, the concept of a 
written constitution, including many of the mechanical devices it em- 
bodied, was the end-product of a chain of historical experience that went 
back tothe: Mayflower Compact and the Plantation Covenants of the 
New England towns: it was the essence of political traditionalism.” 
-But in Europe just the reverse was true. The concept was the darling of 
. the rationalists—a symbol of ihe emancipated mind at work. 
"Thus Condorcet was untroubled. Instead of bemoaning the fact that 


the Americans were Blackstonian historicists, he proudly welcomed them. ` 


into the fraternity of the illuminated. American constitutionglism, he 
said, “had not grown, but was planned"; it "took no force from the 
weight of centuries but was put together mechanically in a few years." 
When John Adams read this: comment, he spouted two words on the 
margin of the page: “Fool! Fool!’’!8 But surely the judgment was harsh. 


After all, when Burke clothes himself in.the garments of Siéyés, who . 


can blame the loyal rationalist who fraternally grasps his hand? The 
reactionaries of Europe, moreover, were often no keener in their judg- 
ment. They made the same-mistake in reverse. Maistre gloomily pre- 
dicted that the American Constitution would not last because it was 
created out of the whole cloth of reason. | 

But how then are we to describe these baffling cotes Were they 


_ rationalists or were they traditionalists? The truth is, they were neither, - 


which is perhaps another way of saying that they were both. For the. | 


war between Burke and Bentham on the score of tradition, which made 
a great deal of sense in & society where men had lived in the shadow 
of feudal institutions, made comparatively little sense in & society where 

a Cf. B. F. Wright, Jr., “The Early History of Written Constitutions in America,’ ' in 
Essays in History and Political Theory in Honor of Charles m oward M cIlwain (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1980), pp. 344 ff. 
18 Quoted in J. Shapiro, Condorcet aid the Rise of Liberalism (New York, 1934), P. 223, 
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for years they had been creating new states, planning new settlements, 
and, as Jefferson said, literally building new lives. In such a society a 
Strange cialectic was fated to appear, which would somehow unite the 
antagonistic components of the Eurepean mind; the past became a con- 
tinuous future, and the God of the traditionalists sanctioned the very 
arrogance of the men: who defied Him. 

This shattering of the time categories of. Europe, this Hegelian-like 
revolution in historic perspective, goes far to explain one of the enduring 
secrets oi the American character: a capacity to combine rock-ribbed 
traditionalism with high inventiveness, ancestor worship with ardent 
optimism. Most critics have seized upon one or the other of these aspects 
of the American mind, finding it impossible to conceive how both can 
go together. That is why the insight of Gunnar Myrdal is a very dis- 
tinguished one when he writes: “America is . . . conservative... . But 
the principles conserved are liberal and some, indeed, are radical.” t? 
Radicalism and conservatism have been twisted entirely out of oio: 
by the liberal flow of American history. 

A EU | HI 
_ What I have been doing here is fairly evident: I have been interpreting 
. the social thought. of the American revolution in terms of the social 
goals i did not need to achieve. Given the usual approach, this may seem 
like a perverse inversion of the reasonable course of things; but in a 
world where the ‘‘canon and feudal law" are missing, how else are. we 
to understand the philosophy of a liberal revolution? The remarkable 
thing about the "spirit of 1776," as we have seen, is not that it sought 
emancipstion but that it sought it in a sober temper; not that it opposed 
power but that it opposed it ruthlessly &nd continuously; not that it 
looked forward to the future but that it worshipped the past as well. 
Even these perspectives, however, are only part of the story, mislead- . 
ing in themselves. The “free air" of American life, as John Jay once 
happily put it, penetrated to deeper levels of the American mind, twist- 
ing it in strange ways, producing a set of results fundamental to every- 
thing else in American thought. The clue to these results lies in the 
following fact: the Americans, though models to all the world of the 
middle class way of life, lacked the passionate middle class conscious- 
ness which saturated the liberal thought of Europe. 

‘There was nothing mysterious about this lack. It takes the contemptu- 
. ous-challenge of an aristocratic feudalism to elicit such a consciousness; 
and when Richard Price glorified the Americans because they were men 


!* An American Dilemma (New York, 1944), p. 7. 
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of the “middle state," men who managed to escape being "savage" with- 
out becoming “refined,”*° he explained implicitly why they themselves 
- would never have it. Franklin, of course, was a great American bourgeois | 
thinker; but it is a commonplace that: he had a wider vogue on this score 
in Paris and London than :he did in Philadelphia; and indeed there is 
some question as to whether the Europeans did not worship him more 
because he seemed to exemplify Poor Richard than bécause he had , 
_ created the philosophy by: which Poor Richard lived. The Americans, a 
kind of national embodiment of the concept of the bourgeoisie, have, as 
‘Mr. Brinkmann points out, rarely used that concept in their social 
thought, and this is an entirely natural state of affairs. Frustration pro- 
. duces the social passion, ease does not. A triumphant middle class, un- 
" assailed by the agonies that Beaumarchais described, can take-itself for 
| granted. This point, curiously enough, 18 practically never discussed, 
though the failure of the American working class to become class con- 
scious has been a theme of endless interest. And. yet the relationship be- 
tween the two suggests itself at once. Marx himself used to say that 
the bourgeoisie was the great teacher of the proletariat. ` 
There can, it is.true, be quite an-argument over whether the challenge 
of an American aristocracy did not in fact exist in the eighteenth century. 
` One ean point to the great estates of New York where the Patroons lived 
in something resembling feudal splendor. One can point to the society 
of the South where life was extraordinarily stratified, with slaves at the 
bottom and a set of genteel planters at the top. One can even point to 
the glittering social groups that gathered about the royal governors -in 
the North. But after all of this has been said, the American “aristocracy” 
could not, as Tocqueville pointed out, inspire either the “love” or the 
“hatred” that surrounded the ancient titled aristocracies of Europe.” 
Indeed, in America it was actually the “aristocrats” who were frus- 
trated, not the members of the middle class, for they were forced al- 
most everywhere, even in George Washington’s Virginia, to rely for sur- 
' vival upon shrewd activity in the capitalist race. This compulsion pro- 
duced a psychic split that has always tormented the American “‘aristoc- — 
racy”; and even when wealth was taken for granted, there was still, 
especially i in. the North, the withering impact of a colonial “character” . 
that Sombart'himself once described as classically bourgeois. In Massa- 
chusetta Governor Hutchinson used to lament that a “gentleman” did . 


2 Observations on the I —H of the American Revolution (London, 1785), p. 69. 
. 8 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (New York, 1937), Vol. 2, p. 645: By the same logie, 
we have never had a “Liberal Party’’ in the United States. . E 
5 Democracy in America, Vol. 1, p. 58. . 
n W, Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism (London, 1915), p. 306. 
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not meet even with “commen civility” from his inferiors.* Of course, 
the radicals of America blasted their betters as “aristocrats,” but that 
this was actually a subtle compliment i is betrayed in the quality of the 
blast itself. Who could confuse the anger of Daniel Shays with the bit- 
terness of Francis Place even in the England of the nineteenth century? 

Thus it happened that fundamental aspects of Europe’s bourgeois 
code of political thought met an ironic fate in the most bourgeois country 
in the world. They were not so much rejected as they were ignored, 
treated indifferently, because the need for their passionate affirmation 
did not exist. Physiocratic economics is an important case in point. 
Where ezonomie parasites are few, why should men embark on a pas- 
sionate search for the productive laborer? Where guild restrictions are 
comparatively slight:and continental tariffs unknown, why should they 
embrace the ruthless atomism of Turgot? America’s attack on the Eng- 
lish Acts of Trade was couched in terms of Locke, not in terms of Ques- 
nay; and though Franklin and Jefferson were much taken by the “mod- 
ern economies," they did not, here as in certain other places, voice the 
dominant preoccupation of American thought. It had often been said, 
of course, that the Americans were passionately “‘laissez faire" in their 
thinking, but this is to confuse either bourgeois ease with bourgeois 
frustration or a hatred of absolute power with the very economic atom- 
ism which, in physiocratic terms,.was allied to it. Turgot himself saw 
that the Americans did not long to smash a feudal world into economic 
atoms any more than they longed for a unified sovereign to accomplish 
this feat. A lover of the Americans who, like most European liberals, 
could not quite imagine life outside the ancien regime, he complained 
bitterly on both counts. His complaint on the count of sovereignty is 
legendary, but his complaint on the count of laissez faire has, alas, 
been entirely forgotten. This is because John Adams replied to the one 
in his Defence of the Constitutions but did not mention the other. And 
yet it appears in the same place, in Turgot’s famous letter to Richard 
Price: On suppose partout le droit de regler le commerce . . . tani on est 
loin d'avoir senti que la loi de la liberté entière de tout commerce est un cor- 
rollatre du droit de proprielé.™ - 

The lament of Turgot reveals that America’s indifference to the bour- 
geois fixations of Europe had in itself a positive meaning: the failure to 
develop a physiocratic conscience led to a quiet and pragmatic outlook 


^ Quoted in V. Parrington, Mcin Currents in Amarican Though (New York, 1927- 
30), Vol. 1, p. 200. . 

The letter, dated 1778, is printed in Price’s T ANEN p. 95. For a general dis- 
cussion of the problem, see O. and M. Handlin, Commonwealth: Massachusetts (New York, 
1947), anc L. Harts, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 
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on ihe question of buns controls. This is the outlook that character- 
izes a whole mass of early economic legislation that American historians 
are now beginning to unearth in what should have been, reputedly, the 
` most “laissez faire" country in the world.” But it is in connection with 
materialism, and idealism, utilitarianism and natural law, that the in- 
verted position of the Americans comes out most clearly. There was no 
Bentham, no Helvetius among the superlatively middle-class American 
thinkers. On the contrary, they stuck with Puritan passion to the dogma 
of natural law, as if an outright hedonism were far too-crass for consider- 
ation. In a purely political sense this may be interesting, for the Ameri- 
cans, at least during the Stamp Act phase of their struggle, were fighting 
that corrupt system of parliamentary representation which in England 
Benthamism later rose to asseil. But it is in terms of the wider signifi- 
cance of utility as an attack on feudal norms, as an effort to make of 
"business a noble life," as Crane Brinton has put it," that America’s 
indifference to it takes on its deepest meaning. Benjamin Franklins in 
fact, the Americans did not have to become Jeremy Benthams in theory. 
Unchallenged men of business, they did not have to equate morality 
with it. And this has been a lasting paradox in the history of American 
thought. The American tradition of natural law still flourishes after a 
. century and.a half of the most reckless material exploitation that the 
modern world has seen. A persistent idealism of mind, reflected in Emer- 
son’s remark that utilitarianism is a “stinking philosophy,” has been 
one of the luxuries of a middle class that has never been forced to ‘be- 
come class conscious. 


But this is not all. If the position of the colonial Americans saved them 
from many of the class obsessions of Europe, it did something else as 
well: it inspired them with a peculiar sense of community that Europe 
had never known. For centuries Europe had lived by the spirit of soli- 
darity that Aquinas, Bossuet, and Burke romanticized: an organic sense 
of structured differences, an essentially Platonic experience. Amid the 
“free air” of American life, something new appeared: men began to be 
held together, not by the knowledge that they were different parts of a 
- corporate whole, but by the knowledge that they were similar partici- 
pants in a uniform way of life—by that “pleasing uniformity of decent 
competence" which Crèvecoeur loved so much.?3 The Americans them- 
selves were not unaware of this. When Peter Thacher proudly announced 

*5 Some of the finest wok on this subject is being done by Professor Carter MIOUHER 
of Columbia. See his recent articles in the Poltticai Science Quarterly. : 


37 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. 15, p. 189. : 
** M. G. Jean de Crèvecoeur, Lettera from an American Farmer (London, 1926), p. 40. 
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that “simplicity of manners" was the mark of the revolutionary colon- 
ists, ? what was he saying if not that the norms of a single class in Europe. 
were enough to sustain virtually a whole society in America? Richard 
Hildreth, writing after the levelling impact of the Jacksonian revolution 
had made this point far more obvious, put his finger directly on it. He 
denounced feudal Europe, where “‘half a dozen different codes of morals," 
often in flagrant contradiction with each other, flourished “in the same | 
community," and celebrated the fact that America was producing 
“one code, one moral standard, by which the actions of all are to. be 
judged. . : ."*? Hildreth knew that America was a marvellous mixture of 
many peoples and many regions, but he also knew that it was character- 
ized: by something more marvellous even than that: the power of Mie 
liberal norm to penetrate them all.' 

Now a sense of community based on a sense of uniformity is a idu» 
tive thing. It looks individualistic, and in part it actually is. It cannot 
tolerate internal relationships of disparity, and hence can easily inspire 
the kind of advice that Professor Nettels once imagined a colonial 
farmer giving his son: “Remember that you are as good as any man— 
and also that you are no better.’’® But in another sense it is profoundly 
anti-individualistic, because the common standard is its very essence, 
and deviations from that standard inspire it with an irrational fright. - 
The man who is as good as his neighbors is in a tough spot when he con- 
fronts all of his neighbors conibined. ‘Thus William’ Graham Sumner 
looked at the other side.of Professor Nettels's colonial coin and did not 
like what he saw: “public opinion" was an “impervious mistress... . 
Mrs. Grundy held powerful sway and Gossip was her prime minister.'?t 

, Here we have the “tyranny of the majority" that Tocqueville later 
disedbed | in American life; here too we have the deeper paradox out 
of which it was destined to áppear. Freedom in the fullest sense im- 
plies both variety &nd equality; but history, for reasons of its own, chose 
to separate these two principles, leaving the one with the old society of 
Burke and giving the other to the new society of Paine. America, as à 
kind of natural fulfillment of Paine, has been saddled’ throughout its 
history with the defect which this fulfillment involves, so that a country 
like England, in the very midst of its ramshackle class-ridden atmos- 
phere, seems to contain an indefinable germ of liberty, a respect for the 
privacies of life, that America cannot duplicate. At the bottom of the 


29 Quoted in Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America, cited above.(n. 8), p. 46. 

3? Theory of Politics (New York, 1854), p. 262. 

aC, Nettels, Roots of American Civilization (New -York, 1938), p. 315. 

3 Quoted in A. G. Keller iu ), The Challenge of Facts and Other Paas (New Haven, 
1914), p. 318. - : 
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American, experience of freedom, not in antagonism to it but as a con- 


N 


stituent element of it, there has always lain the inarticulate premise of 


_eonformity, which critics from the time of Cooper to the time of Lewis | 


have sensed and furiously attacked. “Even what is best in America is .. 
compulsory," Santayana once wrote, '—the idealism, the zeal, the : 


^ beautiful happy unison of its great moments."** Thus while millions of ` 


Europeans have fled to America to discover the freedom of Paine, there 


have been a few Americans, only a few of course, who have fled to Europe : 


to.discover the freedom of Burke. The ironic. flaw in American liberalism. - 
lies in the fact that we, have never had & real conservative tradition. 

. One thing, we might suppose, would shatter the unprecedented sense 
of uniform values by which the colonial American was beginning to live: 
the revolution itself. But remarkably enough; even the revolution did : 
not produce this result; John Adams did not confront Filmer, as Locke | 
did, or Maistre, ag. the followers of Rousseau did. He confronted the - 
Englishmen.of the eighteenth century; and most of these men, insofar : 
as the imperial struggle went, themselves accepted the Lockean assump- . 


_ tions that Adams advanced. Nor did the. American Tories, with the . 


fantastic exception.of Boucher, who stuck to his thesis that Filmer was ` 


still “unrefuted,” confront him with.a vision of life completely different 
from his own. Samuel Seabury and Joseph Galloway accepted the Lock- . 
ean principles, even gympathized with the American case, insisting only 
that peaceful means be used to advancé it. Among their opponents, in- 
deed, there were few who would fundamentally deny the “self-evident” 


'. truths the Americans advanced in 1776. The liberals of Europe always 


had & problem on their hands, which they usually neglected, to be sure, 
of explaining how principles could be “self-evident”? when there were - 
obviously so many people who did not believe them. Circumstance 


` nearly solved this problem for the Americans, giving.them, as it were, a 


national exemption from Hume's attack on natural law—which may be 
one of the reasons why they almost inv ariably ignored it. When one's 
ultimate values are accepted wherever one turns, the absolute language ' 
of self-evidence comes easily enough. 

‘This then is the mood of America’s absolutism: the sober faith that 


its norms are self-evident. It is one of the most powerful absolutisms in . 


the world, more. powerful even than the messianic spirit of the Conti- . 
nental liberals which; as we saw, the Americans were able to reject. That 
spirit arose out of contact with.an opposing way of life, and its very in- ` 


_ tensity betrayed an inescapable element of doubt. But the American 


absolutism, flowing from an honest. experience with universality, lacked 


Oa. Bantayana, Character and Opinion in the United States (New York, 1924), p.210. ; 
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even the passion that.doubt might give. It was so sure of itself that. it 
hardly needed to become articulate, so secure that it could actually sup- 
port a pragmatism which seemed on the surface to belie it. American 
pragmatism has always been deceptive because, glacier-like, it has rested 
on miles of submerged conviction, and the conformitarian ethos which 
that conviction generates has always been infuriating because it has re- 
fused to pay its critics the compliment of an argument. Here is where the 
joy of a Dewey meets the anguish of a Fenimore Cooper; for if the 
Americen deals with concrete cases because he never doubts his general 
principles, this is also the reason hé is able to dismiss his critics with a 
fine and crushing ease. But this does not mean that America’s General 
. Will always lives an easy life. It has its own violent moments—rare, to 
be sure, but violent enough. These are the familiar American moments 
of national fright and national hysteria when it suddenly rises to the 
surface with a vengeance, when civil liberties begin to collapse, and 
when Cooper is actually in danger of going to jail as a result of the Rous- 
seauian' tide. Anyone who watches it then can hardly fail to have a 
healthy respect for the dynamite which normally lies concealed be- 
neath the free and easy atmosphere of the American liberal community. 


When we study national variations in political theory, we are led to 
semantie considerations of a delicate kind, and it is to these, finally, 
that we must turn if we wish to get atthe basic assumption of American 
thought. We have to consider the peculiar meaning that American. me 
gave to the words of Locke. 

There are two. sides to the Lockean argument: a defense of the state 
that is implicit, and a limitation of the state that is explicit. The first is- 
to be found in Locke’s basic social norm, the concept of free individuals 
in a state of nature. This idea untangled men from the myriad associa- 
tions of class, church, guild, and place, in terms of which feudal society 
defined their lives; and by doing so, it automatically gave to the state a 
. much higher rank a relation to them than ever before. The state became 
. the only association that might legitimately coerce them at all. That is 
why the liberals of France in the eighteenth century were able to substi- 
tute the concept of absolutism for Locke’s conclusions of limited govern- 
ment and to believe that they were still his disciples in the deepest sense. 
When Locke came to America, however, a change appeared. Because 
the basic feudal oppressions of Europe had not taken root, the funda- 
mental social norm of Locke ceased in large part to look like a norm and ` 
began, of all things, to look like a sober description of fact. The effect 
was significant enough. When the Americans moved from that concept 
to the ccntractual idea of organizing the state, they were not conscious 
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of having already done anything to fortify the state, but were conscious 
only that they were about to limit it. One side of Locke became virtually 
_ the whole of him. “Turgot ceased to be a modification of Locke, and be- 
came, as he was for John Adams, the destruction of his very essence. 

It was a remarkable thing—this inversion of .perspectives that made 
the social norms of Europe the factual premises of America. History 
was on 4 lark, out to tease men, not by shattering their dreams, but 


by fulfilling them with a sort of satiric accuracy. In America one not - 


only found a society sufficiently fluid to give a touch of meaning to the 
individualist norms of Locke, but one also found letter-perfect replicas 
of the very images he used. There was a frontier that was a veritable 
state of nature. There were agreements, such as the Mayflower Compact, 
that were veritable social contracts. There were new communities 
springing up tn vacuis locis, clear evidence that men were using their 


Lockean right of emigration, which Jefferson soberly appealed to as `' 


"universal" in his defense of colonial land claims in 1774. A purist 
could argue, of course, that even these phenomena were not enough to 
make a reality out of the pre-social men that liberalism dreamt of in 
theory. But surely they came as close to doing so as anything history has 
ever seen. Locke and Rousseau themselves could not help lapsing into 
-the empirical mood when they looked across the Atlantic. ‘‘Thus, in the 
beginning," Locke once wrote, “all the world was America. . . .’’*4 

In such a setting, how could the tremendous, revolutionary. social im- 
pact that liberalism had in Europe be preserved? The impact was not, 
of course, missing entirely; for. the attack on the vestiges of corporate 
society in America that began in 1776, the disestablishment of the 
Anglican church, the abolition of quitrents and primogeniture, the 
breaking up of the Tory estates, tinged American liberalism with its own 
peculiar fire. Nor must we therefore assume that the Americans had 
wider political objectives than the Europeans, since even their new gov- 
ernmental forms were, as Becker once said, little more than the “‘colonial 
institutions with the Parliament ind ne left out.’* But after these 
cautions have been taken, the central point 1s clear. In America the first 
half of Locke's argument was bound to become less a call to arms than 


u Second Treatise on Civil Government (Oxford, 1947), p. 29. 

35 The distinctive nature of these reforms is that they were a fulfillment of the past 
rather than, as in Europe, a revolt against it. The elimination of feudal vestiges in a 
society sirsady under the dominion of liberalism i3 an entirely different matter from the 
introduction of liberalism in:& society still heavily ridden by feudal forms. America’s 
“social revolution" thus is not to be compared witk the great social revolutions of Europe. | 
I am reserving this general problem for another discussion. 

* C. L. Becker, Freedom and Responstbtlity in the American Way of Life (New York, 
didis p. 16. 
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a set of preliminary ra batia to Getablishihg a final sonehigion: 
that.the power of: the state must be limited. Observe how it is treated by 
the Americans in their great debate with England, even by original 


thinkers like Otis and Wilson. They do not lavish upon it the fascinated - 
inquiry that we find in Rousseau or Priestley. They advance it mechan- ` 


ically, hurry through it, anxious to get on to what.is really bothering 
them: the limits of the British Parliament, the power of taxation. In 
Europe the idea of social liberty is loaded with dynamite; but in America 
it. becomes, to a remarkable degree, the, working base from which argu- 
ment begins. 

Here, then, is the master assumption of American political thought, 
the assumption from which all of the American attitudes discussed in 
this essay flow: the reality of atomistic social freedom. It is instinctive 
to the American mind, as in a sense the concept of the polis was instinc- 
_ tive to Platonic Athens or the concept of the church to the mind of the 
middle ages. Catastrophes have not. been able to destroy it, proletariats 
have refused to give it up, and even our Progressive tradition, in its 
agonized clinging to a Jeffersonian world, has helped to keep it alive. 
There has been only one major group of American thinkers who have 
dared to challenge it frontally: the Fitzhughs and Holmeses of the pre- 
Civil War South who, identifying slavery with feudalism, tried to follow 
the path of the European reaction and of Comte. But American life rode 
roughshod over them-——for the “prejudice” of Burke in America was 
liberal. and the positive reality of Locke in’ America transformed them 
into the very metaphysicians they assailed. They were soon forgotten, 


massive victims of the absolute temper of the American mind, shoved — 


off the scene by Horatio Alger, who gave to the Lockean premise a bril- 
liance that lasted until the crash.of 1929.27 And even the crash, though 
it led to a revision of the premise, .did not really shatter it. 

It might be appropriate to summarize with a single word, or even with 
a single sentence, the political outlook that this premise has produced. 
But where is the word and where is the sentence one, might use? American 
political thought, as we have seen, is a veritable maze of polar contra- 
dictions, winding in and out of each other hopelessly: pragmatism and 
absolutism, historicism and rationalism, optimism and pessimism, ma- 
terialism and idealism, individualism and conformism. But, after all, the 
human mind works by polar contradictions; and when we have evolved 
" an interpretation of it which leads cleanly in a single direction, we may 


be sure that we have missed a lot: The task of the cultural analyst is ` 


3! I have sketched the main lines of this interpretation of Southern thought in “The 
. Reactionary Enlightenment: Southern Political Thought before the Civil War," Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 81-50 (March, 1952). 
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not to discover simplicity, o or even i6 dias unity, ior simplicity and 
unity do not exist, but to drive a wedge of rationality through the 
| pathetie indecisions of social thought. In the American case that wedge 


PR is not hard to find. Tt is not hidden in an obscure place. We ‘find itin. | 


what the West as a whole has always recognized to.be the distinctive ele- 
ment in American civilization: its social freedom, its social equality: 
And yet it is true, for all of our J effersonian nationalism, that the inter- - 
pretation of. American political thought has not been built around this — 
idea. On the.contrary, instead of interpreting the American revolution 
in terms of American freedom, we have interpreted it in terms of Ameri- 
can oppression, and instead of studying the nineteenth century in terms 
of American equality, we have studied it in terms of a series of cosmic 
"Beardian and Parringtonian struggles against class exploitation. We - 
have.missed what the rest of the world has seen and what we ourselves ` 
have seen whenever we have contrasted.the New World with the Old. 
But this is & large issue, which brings us not only to the Progressive his- | 
torians but to the peculiar subjectivism of the American mind that d | 
fedem ane it is beyond 9 Scope of our ' discussion here.. l À 


The liberals of Europe in 1776 were obviously worshipping & very pe- 
. culiar hero: If the average American had been suddenly thrust in their 
midst, he would have been embarrassed by the millennial enthusiasms 
that many of them had, would have found their talk of Classes vastly 
overdone, and would have reacted to the Enlightenment synthesis of 
. absolutism and liberty as if it were little short of dishonest doubletalk. . 
. Bred in a freer world, he had a different set of perspectives, was ani- 
mated by a different set of passions, and looked forward to different 


.. goals. He was, as Crèvecoeur put it, a “new man" in Western politics. 


But, someone will ask; where did the liberal heritage of the Americans 
come. from in the first place? Didn’t they have to create it? And if they | 
did, were they not at one time or another i in much the same position a8 ` 
the Europeans? `: | s 

. These questions drive 1 us buck to the ultimate nature of the American 


experience, and, doing so; confront us with a queer twist in the problem `: 


of revolution. No one can deny that conscious. purpose went into the 
‘making of the colonial world, and that the men of the geventeenth. cen- 
tury who fled to America from Europe were keenly aware of the oppres- 
sions of European life. But they were revolutionaries with a difference, 
and the fact of their fleeing is no minor fact: for it is one thing to stay at 
home and fight the “canon and feudal law," and it is another to leave ~ 
it far behind. It is one thing to'try to establish liberalism in the Old 
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World, uds it is, another to establish it in the New: Revolution, to bor- 
row the words of T. S. Eliot, means to murder and create, but the Ameri- 
can experience has been projected strangely in the realm of creation © 
alone. The destruction of forests and Indian tribes—heroic, bloody, 
legendary as it was—cannot be compared with the destruction of a 
gocial order to which one belongs oneself. The first experience is wholly 
external and, being external, can actually be completed; the second ex- 
perience is an inner struggle as well as an outer struggle, like the slaying 
of & Freudian father, and goes on in a sense forever.*? Moreover, even 
the matter of creation is not in the American case a simple one. The 
New World, as Lord Baltimore's ill-fated experimént with feudalism in 
the seventeenth century illustrates, did not merely offer (he Americans 
a virgin ground for the building of a liberal system: it conspired itself to 
help that system along. The abundance of land in America, as well as the 
need for a lure to settlers, entered so subtly into the shaping of America’s 
liberal tradition, touched it so completely at every point, that Sumner 
was actually ready to say, “We have not made America, America has 
made us.’’89 | 

It is this business of destruction and creation 1 which goes to the heart 
of the problem. For the point of departure of great revolutionary 
thought everywhere else in the world has been the effort to build a new 


z2 Note the words of Goethe: 


Amerika, du hast es besser » 
Als unser Kontinent, das Alte l 

» ` Hast keine verfallene Schloesser 

Und keine Basalte.- 

Dich stoert nicht im Innern 

Zulebendiger Zeit — — 

. Unnuetzes Erinnern 
Und vergeblicher Streit. 


9 In The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, p. 304. It will be seen that this analysis 
coincides to some extent with the much debated philosophy of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
The mistake of Turner was to miss the importance of the liberal ideas that the American 
settlers brought with them from the Old World and the East; nevertheless he seised upon 
an important truth when he emphasized the raw environment that they found. That 
feudalism could be established in Canada does not alter the fact that liberalism could be 

established much more easily in America because feudalism did not already exist. B. F. 
Wright, Jr., one of the earliest of the Turner critics, noted the significance of this factor 
of a new environment. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the abundance of land in Ameri- 
ca helped vo support a system of liberal individualism by giving it a solid economic basia. 
Turner, in other words, seized upon a half-truth, and the argument over his theory has 
. tended to obscure it. The Americen liberal community arose out of what must be ac- 
counted one of the happiest coincidences of modern history: the interplay between the 
philosophy of liberalism and an almost actualized state of nature. I am indebted to Mr. 
Rush Welter for originally suggesting to me that the interpretation of American thought 
advanced here, based on the nonexistence of a feudal tradition, might serve to confirm in 
part Turner's famous and oontroversial insight. - 
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society on the ruins of an old society, and this is an experience America 
has never had. Tocqueville saw the issue clearly, and it is time now to 
complete the sentence of his with which we began this essay: “The great 
advantage of the American is that he has arrived at a state of democracy 
without having to endure a democratic revolution; and that he ta. born 
free without having to become 80." 

: Born free without having ta become so: this idea, especially in light 
of the strange relationship which the revolutionary Americans had with 


' , their admirers abroad, raises an obvious question. Can a people that is 


born free ever understand peoples elsewhere that have to become so? 
Can it ever lead them? Or to turn the issue around, can peoples strug- 
gling for a goal understand those who have inherited it? This is not a 
problem of antitheses such, for example, as we find in Locke and Fil- 
- mer. It is a problem of different perspectives on the same ideal. But we 
must not for that reason assume that it is any less diffieult of solution; 
, it may in the end be more difficult, since antitheses define each other 
and hence can understand each other, but different perspectives on a 
single value may, ironically enough, lack this common ground of defini- 
tion. Condorcet might make sense out oi Burke's traditionalism, for it 
was the reverse of his own activism, but what could he say about Otis, 
who combined both concepts in & synthesis that neither had seen? 
America’s experience of being born free has put it in a strange relation- 
Re to the rest of the world. 
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FOREIGN POLICY: THE REALISM OF IDEALISM 
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Warld politics today is admittedly bipolar, and it seems destined to remain 
so within the orsBSCabIC Tature. Besot by its sustained tension, Americans have 
been led to debate, sometimes acrimoniously, the proper foundations, scope, 
and content of an effective foreign policy. Since presumably the central theme 
and central purpose of this debate is the definition of what constitutes the 
American national interest, the first objective is to define the idea of national 
interest. Thereafter it is necessary to draw proper deductions relevant to the 
total world situation, and in turn to apply these deductions as policy to the 
forces there at work. These forces—political, economic, ideological, and mili- 
tary—in their interconnectedness collectively constitute the raw materials for 
assessment, Judgment, planning, and action in our policy-making. 

Resultant differences of opinion therefore can take place at different levels. 
Initially there are vastly divergent concepts of the characteristics of a nation, 
of the role of nations in the world, and of the nature of interests proper to a 
nation. The scope of these divergencies is often hidden by our tendency to find 
in the term “national interest’’ connotations of particularism, of exclusiveness, 
of the nation as against, or superior to, the rest of the world. Yet, save for a few 
extremists, even the advocates of world government base their position on a 
theory which takes account of, although it does not give primacy to, the in- 
terests of the American nation itself. 

Even if agreeement on the meaning of national interest is reached, views as 


to what constitute suitable means for its furtherance can differ greatly. The 
issues here, manifestly, turn on the logical consonance of means and ends, and 
M pepewmoa Wah Geant cid leak of an ts de, T 
national interest may be agreed upon as sound and adequate; but two ques- 
tions still remain: will suggested means prove efficacious, and will they, even if 
efficacious, clearly or subtly corrupt professed ideals? Indeed, in a world of fun- 
damental conflict, these questions together may raise in acute form the further 
question whether it is possible to be at once effective and uncorrupted. The an- 
swering of such queries necessitates an analysis of the objectives and instru- 
ments of opposing interests. It necessitates an examination of the aspirations 
and the possible developments of peoples to be influenced and won. It necessi- 
tates exploration of the grounds on which and the means by which they may be 
influenced and won. It necessitates careful consideration of the consonance of 
those grounds and means with possible and actual concepts of American in- 
terests. 

At all points in any reéxamination of national interest, however, it is essen- 
tial to avoid a tendency to be bewitched by neatly compacted arguments that 
either laud altruism and moral abstractions uncritically or defile the idea of 
national interest as the motivating basis of foreign policy. 
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I. PERSONS AND NATIONS 


Foreign policies are not built upon’ abstractions, rotisrked Charles Evans 
Hughes, “but are the result of practical conceptions of national interest arising 
out of some immediate éxigency | or standing out vividly in historical perspec- 
"tive." That nations, like persons, ought to pursue their several real self-in- 
terests, and that they will pursue their supposed gelf-interesta, may be taken 
_ for granted. As with persons, 80 with nations, disagreements arise when the at- 
< tempt is made to define the nature of the self and to deduce consequent inter- 
ests. Definition of the nation is especially difficult since, unlike the individual 


ea 


self, it is not immediately- experienced. Indeed, one major source of disagree- . 


` mënt arises from the very concept of a national self. Some persons may and do 


. treat the nation as & real and ultimate being rather than as a continuing organi- . 


gation of the institutions of life. But quite apart from the resultant violence 
done to individuals, including those who hold this misconception, there results 
& great oversimplification of the problem. For the major difficulty of properly 
discovering national interest arises from the fact that it is at once a product and 
8 directional molding of particular interests, of persons and of groups. - 

For the person, the eoncept of the self is both immediate and ultimate. The 
concept of the nation, on the other hand, is derivative and instrumental, even 
` though any individual's concept of his nation.and of his rélation to it may mold 


: him and constitute part of the framework of his own self.. Through inner in- 


" consistencies and conflicts, and even more by reason of unexamined habit, the 
individual may pursue his intereets inadequately. He may even act without 
regard to, or in conflict with, consciously held ideals of his self, just as he may, 
through i ignorance or misinformatidn, reasonably pursue sound interests of the. 
self in a manner which is inappropriate from the viewpoint of actual success. 
But in the case of the nation, with its everlasting interplay of particular in- 
terests, of groups and persons ever-changing both in their activities and ob- 
. jectives and in their importance and power within the whole, the very formu- 
lation of a coherent view of national purpose and interest becomes inordinately 
| pattern of these cross-cutting interests makes ex- 
d traordinarily complicated the sustained pursuit of any national interest that is 

formulated, especially when the nation is vast, democratic, and pluralistic. The 

changing weight of interests and the interplay through them of changing con- 
^ cepts of interest, some at one moment dominant and at another recessive, mani- 

féstly make a hazardous task of reconciling prevalent views of what constitutes 


$ 








. national interest with any reasoned theory of that interest. Similarly, even if. 


the prevalent concept of any moment seems elso to be a rational one, there is 


‘no guarantee that it will remain central over any significant time span. Thus 





re of national self-interest, as Ortega y Gasset observed of the true 


— 


meaning of any word or phrase, lies not in the dictionary: “‘it is in the instant." . 
It is; indeed, these difficulties, reflected in fluid and changing policy, in an. 


‘absence of neatly coherent continuity and of the possibility of easily relating 


tendencies of the moment to & systematic pattern, that have led 80 many com-, 


-mentators to deplore the seeming incoherence of American foreign policy, arid 
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even to Ceny that the United States has possessed anything worthy of the 
name of policy. Yet such elasticity and variability may well bea reflection 
of the vitality of our democratic society, and of the effectiveness of govern- 
ment in reflecting the living forces at work therein. The twin drawbacks of our 


unpredictability to others, who may in time find ub even more perfidious than ~ 


Albion of yore, and of our own lack of a clear sense of where we stand and what 
we stand for, are inescapable. Yet the gains may well outweigh the losses. In 
any event, the situation would appear to be a necessary corollary of the demo- 
cratic way of life. : 

Certainly it is worth noting that one of the main appeals of modern dictator- 
ships has been their claim to eliminate conflicting concepts of interest by de- 
fining one alone as the compelling interest of the nation and attempting to give 
& permanent ascendancy to it. Dictators have invariably argued that the in- 
terest so defined is the full embodiment of, or the nearest practical approach to, 
what the national interest genuinely is. But their definition has rarely been 
based on reasoned analysis or on the assumption that human beings are ra- 
tional, nor has it reflected the view that men ought to endeavor to achieve ra- 
tionality in their collective behaviors. Observation of the life, and in certain 
cases the death, of dictatorships makes clear that such attempted singleness of 
definition of interests has not led to a root consistency in practice, even when it 
has.created useful myths for the genesis and maintenance of an illusion of con- 
sistency. Moreover, insofar as the singleness of interest has been consistently 
pursued, it has rarely led to the predicted results, to the actual achievement of 
the stated national interest. Indeed, there is reason to question whether such 
definition, however great the predictability it allows to others, really makes the 
lasting conduct of foreign policy more successful, although it may simplify di- 


plomacy. When adaptations are actually made while the nature of the control- 
ling interest is professed to remain unchanged, the consequence may we 
outrage tc others. Their reaction can then prove deleterious from the point of 
view of tke actual pursuit and attainment of the nation's own professed ob- 
sect | 


In any event, the theory and practice of a democratic society and culture 
are incompatible with an interpretation of the nation which pursues a super- 
interest according to which the interests of groups and persons are defined and 
determined, rather than an interest which is molded and shaped by the more 
finite interests. The national interest is at most ntinuous and quasi-organic 


outcome and synthesis of an interplay of forces, in which varied concepts of na- 
tional role and function and of the relationship of particular interests to the 
nation are an inherent part. The nation is an instrument, for persons who, 
amidst their vast diversity, share some common heritage and some general as- 
pirations which can be pursued by collective action. A national interest, it is 





true, is no; mérely a sum of individual interests, which, in‘part by very reason - 
of their divorgencies, cannot be added or averaged. Rather, it is in large meas- 


ure a set of some conditions which have to be furthered and of which some must. 


be preserved by appropriate action. The reason for compacting the national 
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‘interest toa n definition is to insure as far as possible that there may 
be. some predictability in change within an order so oriented as to give large - 
degrees of satisfaction to major elements in the society. Thus, the concept. of a 
national interest must commemorate and clarify the continuity of a people at 
the same time that it.identifies for persons generally a ones and an effective 
program for their continued pursuit of betterment. | 

Since the political order of the nation, unlike the entity of & person, is an in- 
- strument, the national interest is also derivetive. So to state is the reverse of 
denying that the maintenance and functioning of the nation is a fundamental 
condition for the pursuit of more ultimate personal interests, as it.is a limiting 
or guiding faetor in their pursuit. But its derivative character does suggest 
one limitation on a concept of national interest which is not a part of the loosely 
analogous concept of a personal interest. No nation could exist without per- 
sons, since society is composed of persons; nevertheless, any particular person 
may properly decide, by reason of the ethical principles which give his life 
. meaning and purpose, to sacrifice his life in the service of others. He may do so 
especially when specifie conditions he confronts present the alternative of death 
or corruption. The nation, on the other hand, just because it is instrumental, 
and despite the fact that a society not composed of nations is conceivable, has 
to maintain itself at least as long as, and insofar as, its structure, organization, 
and functioning are conditions of the development and fulfillment of the per- 
sons, or of the greater part ‘of the persons, composing it. The nation cannot 
with propriety seek its own elimination. Certainly it cannot pursue a policy 
calculated to bring about the elimination of all persons, or of the great majority 
of persons, embraced within it; its interest can never be collective suicide or 
martyrdom in the name of service to an ideal principle. Because it serves shared 
interests and :properly aims to promote conditions for the better realization of 
personal interest beyond its own direct creation, purview, or Li its con-: 
tinued.maintenance and function is by definition needful. 

This reasoning is no argument against all risk-taking by the nation. The col- 
lectivity which is the nation may. well find that a willingness to risk, though not 
- to court, destruction, is a necessary condition for the fulfillment of persons and - 
groups within it, of at the very least for the prevention of frustration of their 
purposes, under world conditions not of its own.exclusive creation. But the 
nation, as a political institution with a particular set of functional obligations, 
has to be operated. on the presumption of collective permanence. (There is a 
real interest, on the part both of the nation’s own people and of ‘humanity 
generally, in the development of the social and cultural order which the nation 
serves.. Particular national policies may diminish the interest of other nations 
in its welfare, and may even lead them to desire the destruction of the existing 
nation-state. Nevertheless, the enrichment of human culture and the develop- 
ment of humanity make the preservation of its component peoples lastingly 
‘desirable. Indeed, -one criterion of national policy and one basis for evaluating 
concepts of national interest is the degree to which they do or do not give justi- 
fication of a rational kind to a desire on the part of others to destroy the exist- 
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ing nation-state. A T of national intereat in any way eer with 
the peaceful existence of : E unly confronts an ini- 
tial presümption against its adequacy and EEE Similarly, and a Jor- 
tiel prenspion emnes ita adequacy and coreciniss ht of other nations to 
-exist_daturally. promotes hostility to the particular nation espousing it, to a 
point where others are prepared to seek and pursue not only the destruction 
of the existing government, but even the elimination of the nation’s peo sople. 
as eee very face, untenable. 

argument that national self-interest e properly lead to & deliberate 

-— for collective suicide must not, therefore, be taken to imply that the 
nation's interest is the sole and ive welfare of its own people rdi 
of, or.in opposition to, that of others. Nor does it imply either the nation's duty : 
to maintain an exclusive juristie sovereignty as traditionally conceived or, yet 
‘again, its refusal to accept limitations, by agreement or law, which prohibit 
purely unilateral action. The nation's acceptance of limitations depends on the 
relation of prevalent conditions to the furtherance of present. and anticipated 
purposes of its own people as at once involved in humanity, yet distinct, or 
distinguishable by.attitude and interest, from other organized parts thereof. 
In this context practical decision involves assessment of the current state of the 
arts and sciences, of technology and intercommunications, and of realizable 
potentials for a broadened order, eapable of satisfying both the people of the 
particular nation and others simultaneously. 

The nati nation is, in short 
cofnmunity," as Madariaga a it. It ig not a static bundle of ex- 
clusiye interests. It is not a real e It does not exist in a vacuum. Its Tole 
and function, its powers and its limitations, are not permanent and unchang- 
ing, b but adaptive atid purposive. Tt i not to be sacrificed in the service of sup- 
posed moral ends which, when so defined as to exclude consideration of its own 
special interests and conditions, are clearly false. Yet it is-no insular, narrowing 
order whose members can fulfill their purposes by an exdusve selfishness. 
Until a world state which embraces all persons is achieved— when the problem 


disáppears—the nation cannot be un ith the aspirations and the 
welfare of other peoples. It, however, under existing conditions it 18 thus un- 
concerned, it is ultimately unconcérned with its own well-being also. 


IIl. UTILIZING POWER 


Much of the difficulty both in defining and in implementing the idea of the 
national self-interest has arisen from ambiguities in the concept of power. Since 
today power is usually, though not uniformly, accepted aa the very substance, 
the key idea and concern, of politics, the difficulty tends to grow rather than 
, decrease. In discussions of the international or world order, confusion has been 
particularly great. For there “power politics," a facile but largely meaningless 
phrase with overtones of healthy realjgm or sinister immoralism, has rather 


generally been taken to denote the essence of the matter, as well as-in- same 


mysterious way to provide a key to the analysis and solution of all problems. 
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. " The generation, the husbanding, and the application of power are indeed cen- 
tral to, politics. They are, what is more, vital to the furthering of most social 
interests and to the achievement of most human purposes, provided that power 
be defined in a sufficiently broad way. Because of the instrumental and ex- 


ternal nature of political action, however, the creation, preservation, and ap-. 
plication of power to achieve the optimum of human political purposes, neces-. 


sitate a degree of force and constraint over persons. Such force and constraint 
are not equally necessary to other forms of human influence, where the type of 
accomplishment desired and the relevant means do not involve the same ex- 
ternality and impersonality. In some institutions, such as the family, appeal 
is to more tender emotions not-characteristic of, or appropriate to, the public 


order. These emotions may constitute an effective leverage which, though 


broadly definable as power, i8 certainly not, either initially or ultimately, 
force. In other situations appeal can: be made to reason and argument; in yet 
others to common religious’ belief and consequent duty. In all of them force is 
rarely successful, It is certainly not identical with power. Indeed, its use or at- 
tempted use, as for instance in love, often perverts, corrupts, and ultimately 


. destroys the motivating emotion itself. Force rarely creates, in the sense of 
evoking willing positive action. But it can prevent action, as it can destroy ac- 

ts. As a deterrent from undesired action, force may, especially when suitably 
supplemented by more positive elements o? power-such.as consent, create a 
base for the effective use and diraction of power. 

Politics, then, does mean power generated and used, with force and constraint 
as techniques to channelize and limit activities, although consent is needed to 
make the. power effective by leading to the positive- fruition of policy and 


eliminating friction. Certainly it would be idiotic in internal or in interna- 


nee 


tional affairs to talk of powerless politics. The issues are always how to generate . 


and to use power; what is the interest which power is to serve; what conception - 


of interest, duly accepted, will be most effective as a ge generator of power; and, 


especially in the international field, what is the relation of force and persuasion 
to the eden of conflict and the creation of harmony. | 


| The international order is composed of many powers which differ 3 in ‘their 
particular interests, yet whose members all share common humanity. Although 
particular national policies are m competition here, the competition is not 


simply a struggle between the particular powers at the moment involved in a : 


specific issue. It is also directed toward getting the allegiance or support of ` 


third parties, singly or in groups. Since these also have their interests and aspi- 
rations which are supported by various degrees of will and strength, power has 


a-limited, though not precisely defined, force at its command. In the resultant 


competition, the relative effectiveness of any two opposed parties in winning 


ithe support of & third, prior to war and short of conquest, is the outcome of a 


parallelogram of force and principle. 


The probable rationale of the otherwise misleading and confusing term. 


“power politics” arises from an essential difference between internal and inter- 
national politics. In the internal sphere the political institution known as the 
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ons a 
e locus of contention between interest groups and 
ah 08% order for their better fulfillment. Struggles can 
i ve Dsentially diplomatic means, with an accepted enforce- 


«o ac 

arate 8 en 9? or with force as a reserve in the background. Such solutions 

perry ve & Use 9r acknowledged corimon do en ane shared interest. 
port. age? ace or. how . 





pes oss M despite M Deren of i an sai oe eo D 


ase Pr ans of settlement and enforcement of the rules of a common order, 


1e ent by politie compromise fails, are rudimentary or nonexistent. 


p f HI. NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST OR SHANGRI-LA ISOLATIONISM? 






fhe word order, more or lesa c systems al interes 
.^ategies of interest-promotion come into contact and confit Under aaa 


tion come into contact a 

conditions of industrialism and intercommunication, such contact and conflict 
are the inescapable consequences of nationhood and the possession of national 
interests. Tho resultant Gompoutive Sharing renders is isolation and isolationism 
meanjngless.\It would be impossible for the professed isolationist to maintain 
his stand consistently with the preservation of the totality of his interest, even 
if other nations should be willing to allow any one nation to enjoy and remain 
in a position of isolation, which they surely are not. It is also true that diver- 
gent concepts of national interests, based on particular traditions and locations, 
possess a generative power, of which force is indeed one instrument. But for the 
effective and continued pursuit of interests, including above all lasting material 
and spiritual satisfactions at home, force alone is, as political thinkers haved 
known for centuries, an instrument both inadequate and inappropriate. Ii 
necessary in the national interest of any nation, to generate power as influej 


on, &nd persuasion of, other nations. Such power may be generated pet PARR 
and even multilaterally to a certain point, by appeal to common or co aly, 
merting selfishness. But ultimately it has to rest on a larger common r Aple. 


directed to universal interests, even though these are distorted by the p Ad 
lar immediacies of the power making the appeal and of the power or pokers cc 
whom it is made. Such distortion unfortunately gives aid and comfort to pro- 
ponents of power politics, as it does more generally to those who argué that in 
the conduct of international relations it is sufficient to rely on the inimediate 
and narrowed interests of neighbors and temporary allies, supported by, military 
preparedness. Perhaps, to put it more fundamentally, this distortion} tends to 
disguise, if-not to hide completely, the deeper common principles which nations 
in truth share and which give meaning to their very immediate interests. 
Undoubtedly, the essential moral weakness of the international ee is the 
. absence of an impartial judge and interpreter of claims to rights, p resenting & 

situation analogous to Locke's state of nature. Such a lack is doubly evil: it 
prevents genuine adjudication of disputes, and it hides the reality of those com- - 
mon rights which are in truth shared interests to be interpreted. 

In their policy-making, individual nations may recognize the impossibility, 

or at the very least the painful inadequacy, of an escapist isolationism as the 
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E "ey 
means to pursue their own concepts of national Wu 
they may elect, in both the formulation and implenf being 
the very right to exist of some or of all other nations/“ tion of 
implication deny the right to treatment as human bẹ. Nea D aig “matin, 
. other nations. So to do is, of course, to rely on force ai freq den p. 

tial might. ‘It is to reject any possible common principle dre "^ P Or "by 

` sharing, as it is to forego any freely won allegiance and support. \ he Rg 
objective may be the subordination of others as slaves, rather than th 
extermination. Yet the probable consequence of any such unreal, “pù 
policy is either the elimination of all other nations or, as we have shown above, 
the destruction as a power of the nation which relies upon it. Aa C. J. Friedrich 
has shown in another context, consent and constraint are functionally related 
in the creation and use of power. The logic of force only is no consent. Its con- 
sequence, because it cannot create power based on the sympathy or cooperation . 
of others, is the need to eliminate. The particular nation which takes such a 
view necessarily proclaims itself, by-prideful ambition, the sole state in the 
world. It rejects international politics; it rejects the possibility of creating and 
using power in an international order to pursue its real, but limited, interests. 


# 


IV. THE HARMONIZATION, OF NATIONAL SELF-INTERESTS 


The actual course of international politics is necessarily mixed. Where one 
party possesses force and is able to apply it effectively, and the second party 
is aware of such possession and willingness, the latier, assuming it to be the 
weaker, will normally redefine its own interest in the light of the actual al- 

tives confronting it. Such redefinition will relate concepts of ideal na- 
il interests, including potentials for their realization, with a view of what 
oomiitutes a minimally tolerable collective life. The last of these in turn de. 
fines\with some precision the limits of policy for the superior power. For, es- 
pecially under modern conditions, the collective resistance of war, as well as 
resistance movements to an occupying conqueror, will to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent frustrate the latter’s objectives insofar as they involve the exploitation 
ot oppression, rather than the extermination, of the conquered. Even 
passive|resistance and sabotage may seriousl it the effectiveness of ex- 
loitation by a conqueror. This is a consideration which, at the appropriate 
point in time, must be taken into account when the dominant power defines its 
own national interest and determines the techniques appropriate to its further- 
ance. (| 

The prbceding analysis, based on the postulate of two unequal powers, in- 
' volves a great and misleading oversimplification. For a weaker power, calgula- 
tions of national interests usually present alternatives of alliance with or sub- 


mission to different major powers. To these may be added opportunities for 
collective alliances of many:minor po in resistance to, and to maintain in- 
dependence from, both or all major powers, Here decision involves calculation 
of the potential realization of ideals of national interest, or at least of the avoid- 


ance of extreme frustration of such ideals. The search is for the optimum way of 
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national life in relation to the force generated; or x capable of —Q in the 
. relevant time span. 


It is, of course, still possible that a major power might conceive ‘of total con- 


quest over other peoples as a. worthwhile and possible undertaking. However, 


at the least such a totally exclusive viewpoint diminishes: potential power. 


Given the nature of modern weapons and any conceivable balance of available 


forces under present circumstances, such a -policy would probably be self- . 


defeating. It would lead, not to the exclusive domination and population by 
one people or race of the whole habitable globe, but to the destruction in large 
part of both aggressor and victim. It might even render major areas of me 
civilized world uninhabitable for a considerable period. _ 

In any event, the present-day bipolar world does not present this issue; nor, 


whatever the possible indictments of Soviet totalitarianism, does it warrant . | 


the conclusion that Russia maintains this view of national interest. The two 
major parties in the conflict do indeed have national interests in the short term 


incompatible with one another. No doubt, too, the Soviet Union desires both 
to expand and, in the present circumstances, to dominate. Yet each side pro- 
fesses, and uses as a major implement of power, a philosophy which claims uni- 
versality. Each professes to serve not only its own peculiar interests but the 
interests of all people, of humanity generally. 


A nation’s possession of armed might may help persuade other nations to ac- . 


cept a particular and biased interpretation of more universal insights. It may 
be & means to prevent dissent or backsliding once the viewpoint is accepted. 
Similarly, it may be a tool to prevent rejection of or escape from domination, 
by reason of disappointment, once control is achieved, whether by consent or 
by conquest. But it is a more vital point that the sponsorship by a major 
power of a moral appeal based on universalism, though addressed to specific 
national interests and needs, today is urgently required for the very generation 
of power. The furtherance of particular national interests necessitates their 
identification with the interests of other peoples, as the latter does in fact con- 
ceive them, or can be persuaded to conceive and formulate them. The first and 
chief weapon of national interest, in time as in effect, is thep ] which are es- 
sentially moral doctrines. Effectively to pursue its own interests, the nation 
has to profess to be universal in interest, and to accept the equality of persons 
and peoples. Indeed, the utilization of a national interest concept based upon a 
moral appeal as the firmament of our foreign policy, holds out the greatest 
promise for meeting the challenge of events that lie ahead. | 

One testimony to the truth of this thesis is the common use by East and West 
of the term “democracy.” The significance of its use is not lessened by differ- 
-ences in interpretation. Nor is it diminished by possible insincerity in its actual 
utilization or, where influence or control would permit, in implementation, by 
one of the parties. Iņ a world where igolation seems impractical and extermina- 
tiop_of all peoples save one ne improbable, eyen were it desired, the process of 
ce limited identification, appeals to shared 
! purposes, and the generation of power primarily through ideas essentially moral 








x 
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in EUM Force, which is ^ ‘a portion ds power, not its prime c reator, ig 


indeed releyant as pressure, the’ utilization of which reflects a lack of an im- ' 
partial judge under an established Iaw; yet force corrupts the purity and per- . 
verts the use of moral ideas. Tt ia Salty these ideos—of equality; of sharing, .. 
and of liberty, common to the great world religions and philosophies, includ- 


ing Marxism itself—which play à vital role in international politics. 


. Idealism, far from being utopian and destructive of realistic forei oliey, 
is basic to Such po olicy. If is likewise basic to ihe ss. that force itself, in the © 


~ 


form of, cum of arare is but a means to creative urpose of force is to . 
redress evils redress evils which, as Grotius first clearly stated ate E "whole Cathohe school 
of international law has continuously affirmed, stand in the way of man’s self- . 


realization through a just social order. The corruption and perversion gf moral 
ideals by.simplified propaganda may indeed lead at times to a very unrealistic 
representation of other peoples or nations collectively as devils, to tl tation of other peoples or nations collectively as devils, to the detri- 
ment both of national and of general human interests. Such falsification can 
create the belief that, once the devils are destroyed, no further effort is needed: 
men may then live happily ever after. The error here, however, should not be 
attributed to idealism; instead, it indicates the necessity for the integrity of | 
factual reality as the basis for moral-judgment, just as, on a different level, it is 


an argument for the proper maintenance and use ‘of fonce: A moral use of force 
always necessitates the subordination an t force to ethical as- 






piration. Force i is not properly set in balance against idealism itself. Rather, 
its right ways subject to moral judgment, even as sound mo- 


rality necessitates its availability That curious professed realism which in- 
sists that moral ideas are a protective coloration for exclusive and antagonistic - 
interests, is in truth at once immoral and unrealistic. Moreover, to profess it . 
deceives its exponent far more than it deceives those to whom the "realism" 
is professedly addressed. As a consequence, its potency as a creator of PREUVE 
power is doubly diminished, 


A genuine forei olic necessitates seat Ge of vun Under prerani 
eonditions it necessitates proceeding beyond the self-delusion that the road to 


the promotion of political gell-interesta is military and economic aid to others 


for selfish reasons only. Effective promotion of American national interests, 


for instance, requires. concern for the rea] well-being of our NATO allies. It re- 


puros more profoundly, the pursuit of commonly shared ideas and interests 
* beyond the chance parallelism of the moment. It necessitates abandonment of 


the attempt to create, or, when needed, to recreate, an always precarious favor- : 
able balance of power against some other major power, at the present moment | 
Russia. It must be based on a long-term parallelism of interests. It must pos- 
sess an awareness that universalist moral insight is requisite also from the point 
of view of technology and communication and must envisage the ultimate cre- 
ation of corresponding world political institutions..Such institutions, not pos- 


. Bible at present, must yet be held desiderata which can -be ‘achieved in a fore- 


seeable future. 


At the present r moment it is vital to pursue and effectuate ideas aa polici cies - 


UN 
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compatible with the reco gred uid interests of those Jeroteð 
to the ideals of free society and questing man. Certainly these interests neces- | 
sitate the nurturing and development of the rich diversities of peoples, whose 

elimination would be impoverishing even were it practicable. Realistic policy 
is the proof in action of the reality of sharing, despite cultural differences, and 
beyond any desire to destroy them. It necessitates, above all, the combatting 
of a hard-boiled, niggardly realism at home. Such realism hot only harms our 
own moral stature, but also gives genuine warant for realistic Insight abroad 


into the nature of our realism within the confines of its own concepts. The net 

n Vet co bee SUE Moss aie the attempted appeal to moral 
ideas. Yet we have seen that such ideas are the fundamental generators of 
power. The essence of the thesis here propounded js that our national power, 


s ganized social creativity of our people, does not diminish, but increases 
works 0 Supplement gn o reinforce the generic alte milan fouuh 


in spes eontent different, cmm in other peoples. The so-called realistic 
theory of national interest and the balance of power doctrine, insofar as it rests 
on that theory, constitute in truth a belated translation and preservation of the | 
old economic wage-fun ower-iund theo 


V. IDEALISM IN A. BIPOLAR WORLD 





In the bipolar world as it is today, a major power has to be global in int 
and commitment. For one thing, it must recruit support from all lesser and un- 
committed powers. It must do so by persuasive demonstration that its doctrines 
of personality and of democracy and its concept of the compatibility of diverse 
cultures embraced within a world community, are more sincere and more prom- 
ising to others, from the point of view of their own national interests, than the 
alternatives offered. Nonetheless, impurities and biases are.inescapable in this 
imperfect world, not at present capable of world government. The United 
States must therefore also possess, or rapidly create, the force necessary to re- 
assure others that allegiance to a common cause will not involve the risk of their 
own rapid destruction or conquest through our failure to support them at all, 
or by reason of the complete inadequacy of the forces we can make available 
to the actual task and need. Such force, combined with superior promise and 
performance in the material realm, can stimulate others to effort and to al- 
legiance freely given because of a conviction of sharing. The sense of sharing 
can in turn evoke a creative and resistant energy and, if fear is removed, a sense 
of sufficient strength first to choose our way and then to stand upright i in it, in 
resistance alike to pressure and to force from the U.S.S.R. . 

The present lack of adequate force on the part of this country, despite a will 
and a program for its ‘correction, may lead to our espousal of limited commit- 
ments on the ground of operational realism. That realism in turn may well re- 
sult in an indifference to the fate of peoples who are hard.to attach to the West- 
ern and American program and ideology, and who would be hard to defend in 
the absence of the necessary force. Yet the very allegiance and energy created 
by our acceptance of the obligations of an ally possessed of superior power and 
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by our willingness to take risks not narrowly delimited in advance, can them- 
selves create collective power. For they can persuade other peoples that genuine 
alliance with us offers greater fulfillment of their overall national interests, 
defined from the point of view of their ideal objectives, than the alternatives of 
submersion in the Soviet bloc or of a dubiously secure independence. It is mani- 
festly necessary on our part to indicate the limitations and the difficulties of | 
our own present position of semi-preparedness. It is likewise vital to urge the 
need for positive action and cooperation by real allies. It is necessary finally to 
warn them of the possibilities of short-term sacrifices, and even Dunkirks, on 
their part. In essence, the implications of NATO must be made explicit, while 
the NATO system must be expanded wherever surviving free powers may, by 
appropriate effort on our part, be made into allies for peace and prepared for 
war. 

The cost of creating the needed force.on our bib plus the cost of aid in the 
development, both for peace and war, of other peoples, will indeed be great, 
as the expense of present more limited commitments indicates. It will therefore 
necessitate short-run sacrifice of standards of living and of leisure on our own 
part, beyond those at present planned or anticipated. Yet & calculation of im- 
mediate national interests based on & narrow calculation of present income and 
comfort will, in the long run, prove self-defeating. At the very least the follow- 
ing of such a policy risks insufficient power and inadequate force at now unpre- . 
dictable points where they may be needed. The doctrine of precise and, con- 
tained commitment, whatever its appeal to the military strategist, is inade- 
quate politieal strategy, and in truth betokens failure to follow through the 
concepts of global struggle and possible global war. 


In the long run, à more immediately painfu! policy is more conducive tg the 
national interest. In it lies, not_solely the possibility of victory, but the oppor- 
tunity for the prevention of war and for creative peace. Such policy is our insur- 
ance agaipst.defeat, in Rowe or war, by a country which also proteases to be 
the defender and standard- r of a universal ethics of social justice. Today 
that state is more prepared than we, by teaching, and to some extent by actual 
attitude and behavior, for adequate sacrifices in order to acquire effective 
power: That its discipline to this end may destroy the very values it professes - 
is here an irrelevance, as it is certainly not an appropriate example. It is our 
` job to achieve an equivalent in morale and effectiveness by a voluntary ma- 
terial sacrifice which avoids the U.S.S.R.'s sacrifice of the values of free men. 
Similarly, the fact that the Soviet Union, once its power is secure, may prove 
unwilling to implement its ideals, and may, in lands which accept its promise, 
in time replace consent and enthusiasm by force, is not relevant to our own 
case except insofar as the demonstration of disparity between its promise and 
performance may help create a power friendly to our own cause. Indeed; the 
combination of the demonstrated unwillingness of the U.S.S.R. to implement 
its professed ideals immediately or within a specific future with convincing 
proof of our own will to promote and lastingly to maintain behaviors and in- 
stitutions PABEesstye of our proclaimed democratic ideals, is the most powerful . 
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force on our side by which to evoke the sustaining power emanating from other 
people, who in the process of generating it and under its impact become more 
powerful. The long-run implications of this thesis are greater equality of power, 
as of living standards. They are also, however, security in the creation and en- 
joyment of higher standards of living, both economic and cultural, than can 
otherwise be made available. They are, somewhat paradoxically, the preserva- 
tion of our initial leadership, as of our differential advantages, through & dem- 
. onstrated will at once to share and to diminish the latter. 

Total commitment and a total idealism which is yet self-interest are our 
appropriate answers to Soviet totalitarianism. They are the means to success in 
total war, should it come. They are also the most probable grounds for a last- 
ing peace based on positive policies. These policies must be conceived and geared _ 
to the preservation of continuity in ever-changing situations, just as they must 
be directed finally toward the creation of more effective international institu- 
tions. 

An effective, because long- est cannot, of 
course, rest solely on the grim alternative “we or they." It must accept a com- 
monly shared universe of aspiration, at the same time that it necessarily con- 
demns the forceful imposing of unity. It must aim to create a situation m which 
‘effective power at once discourages aggression by,.and stimulates transforma- 
tion m, Russia. American ideological power is in this context a leverage. Such 
power must be backed by a collective force, with the will to use it, which is or- 
ganized though not created by itself. Possible transformation. in Russia, long 
hoped for from without and implicitly promised from within, has been pre- 
vented first by fear and then by national pride. The shared aspirations of hu- 
manity have been hidden by the short-sightedness of some putative American 
interests, promoted and defended by actually irrelevant dogmas. In Russia they 
have been corrupted by a yet narrower dogma, progressively perverted and . 
misused. Yet these aspirations may still be realized, provided that American 
policy generates power through sincerity. 


This last proviso necessitates a refusal to appease, which is not synonymous 
with a refusal to comprehend or, consistently with principle, to congilate. 
Apart from direct appeasement, which compounds injustice and sacrifices 
others after the manner of Munich, it is also possible indirectly to appease by 
our own refusal to commit ourselves to risks and dangers, a refusal supported 
by narrowly defined and ungenerous interests at home. Nonetheless, it is vital 
for America to abandon the position of an infallible and ‘absolutely just deity 
sitting in judgment, & position oven more dangerous when sincere than when 
hypocritical. It; reject the do that diversity of political and 
‘social philosophy is incompatible with fundamental universality. It is essential 
to probe behind the evils of the present regime of Russia and to perceive the 
. justified realities of its economic and eultural national interests and aspirations. 
It is vital to understand' the genuine relevance of Marxism to the organization 
of Russia as a would-be industrial country, even as it is necessary to condemn 
the perversion of Marxist teaching and the misuse of it. This means that it is 
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necessary to understand the ethical side of Marxist philosophy, with its broad 
appeal in countries which would avoid Soviet domination as they would avoid 
dictatorship. It is, finally, necessary to clarify our own theory and practice of a 
classless society, which is not incompatible with the essential insights of Marx. 
This society we have been slowly achieving, during a century and more of 
peaceful change, by an effective wedding of constitutional democracy, here 
federal and anti-statist, with a highly productive industrial technology, the 
fruits and blessings of which have been distributed ever more widely and 
equally. It is necessary to show that this concept is now closer to realization; 
that our-own national interest and purpose is to help its realization; that it 
promotes social and economic welfare without the necessity of sacrificing in- 
dividual freedom or the creative method of constitutional democracy. The p-es- 
ervation and the extension of these last, which can only come through volun- 
tary acceptance, are surely the essence of our national interest. 


: . Qur interest is the fulfillment compatibly of diverse persons and, by anal 
of diverse peoples. Based on Christian ethics, it is & doctrine of method in Cip: 
ing pragmatically with the realities of differences among men and of apes 


flons in men. Foreign policy consistently conceived in the light of this tradition 


and insight at once proclaims, and persuades others of, the realism of idealism. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND POLITICAL POWER* : 


REINHARD BENDIX’. 
, University of California (Berkeley) 


Contemporary studies of political power have often been based on the belief 
that the major determinants in the struggle for power may be ascertained by 
analyzing the social stratification of a society. This belief is supported by the 
- following series of more or less tacit assumptions: The ideas and actions of men 
are conditioned by their social and economic position in society. When large - 
number of individuals occupy a comparable social position, they may be ex- 
pected to think and act alike. They are likely to share social and economic 
interests which are promoted—in. competition or conflict with other social 
groups—through political organization and interest-representation. Hence, & 
study of politics should be concerned with the social composition of the mem- 
bers and leaders of different political organizations; this kind of knowledge will 
provide a clue to the power which such organisations can exert arid to the poli- 
tical goals which their leaders are likely to pursue. 

I wish to examine the relation between stratification and polities 1 in four re- 
spects: 

(1) How did Marx dial with the problem of social stratification and political 
power? 

(2) What insight into the relation between ——M and politics can be 
gained. from retrospective investigations? | 
(3) Does a knowledge of social stratification enable us to understand the 

development of totalitarian movements &nd their conquest of power? 

(4) Does our understanding of these movements improve if this knowedge 
of stratification is supplemented by an analysis of the radieal elite and of the 
underlying psychological predisposition of the members? 


I. THE MARXIAN APPROACH 


On the basis of his analysis.of capitalism, Marx predicted | a series of political 
events: that the bourgeoisie would resort to increasingly repressive laws in 
order to safeguard its economic position; that the workers would eventually 
create a class-conscious labor movement; and that the contradictions inherent 
in the capitalist economy would. lead ultimately to.a proletarian revolution. ' 
These political events were to occur toward the end of the capitalist era. 

. Marx based his predictions on a comprehensive theory of history. He believed 
that the relations among men in society result from the prevailing organization 
of the economy in each historical period. In each case the touchstone of this 
organization was the relation of the different classes to the ownership of the 
l * Parta of an earlier version of this paper were presented at the Symposium on Social 

Stratification and Politics at the annual meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 


tion in San Francisco on August 28, 1951. I wish to acknowledge my debt to Clark Kerr 
and Lloyd H. Fisher for their critical reading of an earlier draft. — ' 
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means of production and this led to the oppression of one das by another: | 


- The struggle which-resulted led in each period from the initial progressiveness of 
the ruling class to a growing contradiction between the available forces of 
production and the willingness and the ability of the old ruling class to utilize 
them fully. In line with this general theory, Marx predicted that ‘the class 
struggle of the capitalist system would lead to the proletarian revolution. 


But he did not imply that capitalism would automatically produce a Pekan z 


which would fulfill its historic role. ` 


‘Though Marx left his analysis of social class inéomplete, it is josie to ` 
summarize his views on this subject. In his analysis of The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparle Marx offered this definition of & social class, which he ap-- 


plied to the French peasants: 


‘In 80 far as.millions of families live under economic conditione of existence that divide 


their mode’ of life, their interests and their culture from those of other classes, and put 
them in hostile contrast to the latter, they form a class. In so far as there is merely & local l 
. inter-connection among these small peasants, and the identity of their interests begets no ` 


unity, no national union and no political organization, they do not form à clasgs.! 


Marx applied the same analysis, but: somewhat more ambiguously, to the role - 


of the industrial worker ina capitalist economy. Workers shared the fate of 
having nothing but their labor power to sell. This common fate put them i in 


hostile contrast to the capitalist, partly ‘because they were exploited by him, . 
and partly because modern machine production reduced them to human frag- 
ments, not allowed to exercise their rational faculties. And yet this common | 


condition of the industrial workers would not automatically result in the for- 


' mation of a labor movement. Such a movement would result only if groups.of . 


workers throughout & country communieated with each other, if they developed 

nationwide interests and made them effective through a political organization. 2 

Whether or not the hostile division between “millions of worker-families” and 

the capitalists would lead to a nationwide political movement was to Marx a 

question of practical politics. 

. A Still, Marx believed that he could prédict the outcome of this political — 
gle. He believed that an overwhelming majority of the people would come to 


share (or.to sympathize with) the life-experience, and hence the ideas, of the ` 
: . industrial proletariat. To be sure, the working class in Marx" sense would | 


emerge only after-regional, local, ethnic, and many other antagonisms had 
.disappeared. Only then could a politically organized labor movement develop; 
for it to be effective, such a political organization would have to represent a 
“national union" rather than just another interest group. Hence Marx identified 


‘the politically organized labor movements of the world with the masses of man- . 


kind.’ And believing that.the development of capitalism necessitated a poláriza- 


tion of Bociety into two elasses, he minimized the importance both of the existing . 


Y The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louts Bonaparte (New York, n.d. dy p. 109, | 
1 The Communist M anifesto (New York, 1932), pp. 17-19. ` 


? The philosophical significance of this identification is explored in Herbert MOM 


Reaeon and Revolution (New Xon 1941), pp. 287-2965. 
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divisions among workers in capitalist society and of the ideas and politieal ac- 
tions to which they gave rise.‘ ^ l 

The history of the last hundred years since the publication of the Communist 
Manifesto in 1848 has taught us that these sweeping generalizations were mis- 
taken. To be sure, a radical movement which obliterates local, regional, and 
even many national antagonisms zs developing today, but it is not the labor 
movement of the industrialized countries as Marx envisaged it. It is rather an - 
international protest movement against the countries of western civilization in 
which industrialization has bestowed major benefits on the working masses. 
All countries outside this civilization continue to struggle with the problem of 
` transforming their peasant masses into an industrial work-force. The masses 
themselves are caught in the dilemma of not being able to survive either in cities: 
that are not industrialized enough to absorb them or in villages that are too 
overcrowded and poor to yield them a subsistence. Confronted, in addition, with 
a steadily increasing availability of diverse commodities which they cannot buy, 
they experience an intensification of the poverty which they cannot escape. For 
these reasons, peasant uprisings, the organization of hitherto inert masses under : 
communist leadership, and the effective transformation of discontent into a 
militant nationalist movement are lixely to occur in the countries of compara- 
tive disadvantage with regard to industrialization. The ruling groups within 
each of these underdeveloped areas will strain every effort in order to trans- 
form a discontent which is often directed against them, into a unified nationalist 
movement which is directed instead against the “imperialists” of the West. 
Hence, the major determinants of tke struggle for power in these areas cannot 
be‘ascertained by an analysis of their-social stratification, but rather by empha- 
sizing that class differences have come to be subordinated to the much more de- 
cisive conflict between the underdeveloped areas ahd the industrialized West.* 


4 I should add that Marx made a keen analysis of the relation betwen social stratifica- 
tion and politics in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, especially with reference 
to the urban groups supporting the coup d'état. He also gave a completely misleading - 
interpretation of the Paris Commune, which he identified as a model of the coming pro- 
letarian revolution. The contrast between these two discussions illustrates Marx's genius 
as well as his propagandistic dogmatism. Cf. the recent analysis of the Commune by 
Melvin Kransberg, The Siege of Paris, 1870-1871 (Ithaca, 1950), esp. pp. 179-183, where 
the author shows convincingly that the social radicalism of the Parisian workera was in 
large part the result of a patriotism which had been intensely frustrated by the Prussian 
siege of the capital and by the indecision of the middle class and the authorities in the 
face of this threat. dii 

* A striking analysis of the background factors in India, Southeast Asia, and China is 
contained in J. D. Boeke, The Interests of the Voiceless Far East (Leyden, 1948). The 
conflict between Marxian class theory and the facts of social stratification has been 
analyzed with great acumen by David Mitrany in Marz Against the Peasant: (Chapel 
Hill, 1951.) See especially the following summary comment of the author: “The startling 
fact is that Communism has only tome to power where by all Marxist tenets it might 
have been least expected that it could. In every instance, from 1917 in Russia to 1049 in 
China, Communism has ridden to victory on the back of disaffected peasantries; in no 
instance has it come near to victory in industrialized ‘proletarian’ countries. So far it 
has always been a ‘proletarian’ revolution without a proletariat; a matter of Communist 
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The basic contentions of Marx do not fare better when we apply them to the 
actual development of eapitalism. In the countries of advanced industrialization 
Marx's theory does not fit the situation because industrialization has been 
accompanied by an increasing peacefulness of industrial relations. Broadly 


speaking, labor movements have arisen primarily in the industrialized countries 


of the world, in which the working masses have begun to enjoy the rising stand- 
ard of living that goes.with industrialization. The result has actually been a grow- 


ing identification of interests between capita ists and workers. This working 
harmony is often marred by, intense suspicion and by ideological radicalism ; 


and the struggle over. the distribution of the national product certainly con- | 
tinues unabated. Nonetheless, where the economic interests of the nation are 
cohéerned, capitalists and workers suffer or benefit alike, and they have on the 


. whole acted accordingly. Neither the polarization of classes nor an intensifica- 
` tion of the class struggle has accompanied the development of capitalism; 


instead, the predictions of. Marx have been reversed, or altered in their signifi- 


cance, to an extent that the theory behind them, attributing long-run pone 


changes to the class struggle, must be rejected. -. 
^ Tt is insufficient, however, to indic&te-the reasons why the Müsran theory’ 


_ should be discarded. The question before us is not primarily whether Marx’s 


predictions were correct, but rather whether predictions of major political 
events based on an analysis of the economy aad its corresponding class struc- . 


` ture arè feasible at all. We can, for example, describe the development of the 


class structure under capitalism more accurately than Marx did. And on this 
description we can base a generalized theory waich is similar to his in the sense . 


‘that it also shows the effects of changes in tha technology and in the system 


of production on the occupational structure and the changing relations be- 
tween the'classés. But while this 18 possible, it is important to realize that it 
does not lead further for our purposes.  ' | 

We have fairly accurate knowledge of the occupational — which have 


accompanied the development of capitalism. Cclin Clark has shown in consider-: 


able detail that, with the rise of industry, the proportion of people in agricul- 
ture declines along with an increase of the proportion of people employed in 
the “tertiary” branch of production (trade, transportation, communication; 
domestic, personal and professional service). It is possible to attribute to 


management of peasant discontent. But while this shows that in the countries where this 


has happened the peasanta were ripe for revolt, it doee not show that they inclined to Com- 


munism. As regards.eastern Europe et any rate, the evidence is all the other may (pp. 
205-200). 

6 Cf. the papers on ‘lass could by T. H. Marshall. Lionel Robbins and Maurice Dobb 
in T. H. Marshall (ed.), Class Conflict and Soctal Stratification (London, 1938). . 
(0T The Conditions of Economic Progress, (2nd ed:, London, 1950). The.recent critique 
of Clark’s work by P. T. Bauer and B. 8. Yaney, '*E3onomie Progress and Occupational 
Distribution," Economic Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 741-755 \(Dec., 1951), contains some 


-useful réservations concerning Clark’s tripartite divisicn of the occupational structure, but 


it does not invalidate Clark’s contribution as the authors believe. A more striking critique 
of this work is contained in John Jewkes, “The. Growth of Wod Industry,” Oxford 
Economic Papers, Vol. x pp. 1-15 (Feb. 1951). 
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ie oido changes certain — pallies ee ucl a8 the 
willingness of broad, masses of people, especially in the “middle class,” to give 
political support to an economic system in which their economie sécurity and 
their personal self-respect are frequently threatened.* The growing proportion 
of salaried people engàged in trade and professional i service, as well as the organ- 
ization of workers in trade unions, has also given a pervasive influence to cer- 
tain middle-class standards of aspiration, which in turn have had an important 
` influence on the changing role of the.government in economic life. This oecupa- 
tional trend has thus helped to end the era of the laissez-faire doctrine and to 
foster the emergence of a doctriné of social rights (e.g., the right to a job, the ` 
demand for pensions, old-age i insurance, health insurance).? On the basis of the 
available evidence it is even possible to predict with some assurance that, as 
‘other countries industrialize, similar changes in the occupational structure 
and similar political trends are likely to occur. But the: fact that industrial 
societies have tended to become increasingly middle class, and that certain. 
political tendencies have accompanied this development, is a far cry from the 
assertion that changes in the organization of the capitalist economy and, 
therefore, i in the class structure will determine the ultimate political outcome of 
the struggle between the classes. ` ) 

By bringing Marxian theory inline with historic ini however, we tend to . 
— lose sight of the major thesis which made that theory interesting. Marx studied 
_ the organization of production under capitalism because he believed that this 
enabled him to predict the hostile contrasts between the classes, as wéll as the 
broad development of parties or movements which would utilize these antago- | 
nisms in order to exercise power. Even if we now diseard Marx' specific answers 
and dismiss altogether the possibility of & long-range prediction of political 
trends, this problem is still basic. It is basic in the sense that the APERIN 
existing i in a society are the source of gradual political change. 


M BOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Because of its claim to predict the development of capitalist society, Marxism 
‘has Jong asserted the ability to distinguish between the present and the eventual 
class interest and political alignment of any social group. The present expres- 
‘sion of interests by a social group has thus been judged in terms of its supposed- 
‘ly "rea!" interests in the future; this has meant that if the present interests of. 
a group ran counter to the interests of the “progressive” or revolutionary labor- 
movement, as Marxists appraise them, then the group would not be analyzed 
as such, but would be denounced as “petty bourgeois,” reactionary, or what 
not. It is apparent that this distinction between “present” and “real” interests 


* In a recent study of public opinion: 78 per cent of the national sample indicated their 
` belief that the good effects of big business outweighed the bad. Breakdowns of the sample 
revealed ‘no significant differences between various occupational groups. See the report 
of the Survey Research Cénter, University of Michigan, Big Business from the Viewpoes 
of the Public (Ann Arbor, 1951), p. 179. : - 

3 The development from "'civil'righte'" to “social rights" has ‘back traced by T. H. 
Marshall in Citizenship and Social Clase (Cambridge [Eng.], 1950), pp. 1—85. 
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| appends ee on the possibility of predicting that there will be iy two ` 
- divisions of society, the bourgeoisié and the proletariat.!° In his preoccupation | 
with. long-run tendencies, Marx either ignored the appraisal of day-to-day 
politics or analyzed the shifting alliances between conflicting social groups only 
in order to discover the economic forces which—if properly understood— 
would reveal the decisive, rather than the ees Aa of the ux 
struggle. 
. . Yet if we abandon this attempt to predict the ultimate Guten of the class . 

struggle, we should not also abandon the genuine insight which makes the 
Marxian'theory attractive: that the many antagonisms created in a society, 
and especially: ‘the conflicts inherent: in its economic stricture, may, but need . 
not, give rise to collective action and that it is the task of the analyst -to dis- 
cover the circumstances under which eollective action does or does not arise; . 
I believe that Marx forfeited: his genuine insight into the indeterminacy: of : 
. the relationship between class situation and class action by his prophetic fervor, 
which prompted him to forecast the capitalist development with a certainty 
often belied by his own historical sense." Once we abandon this presumption ~ 
of certainty, we must necessarily accept a wider range of possible developments : 
than Marxian theory permits, even though we continue to recognize the funda- 
mental importance of the economic structure for an understanding of social 
stratification and class; conflict. ‘However, we must also accept the corollary 
that our understanding. of the relations between the economy, social stratifi- : 
éation, and the struggle for power are necessarily cee ve 4 We can sum- 
marize these. conclusions as follows: 

. 1. Marxism identifies major: ‘elements of the struggle for power. - 
2. "We cannot predict the exercise of power from & KNOP ERBE of these cles | 


18 Of course, the belief in this possibility of prediction has had major historic sig- : 
nificance as an effective ideology, quite apart from any appraisal of its validity. ` 

1! These contradictions have been explored by Harold Rosenberg i in The Pathos pr l 
the Proletariat,” Kenyon Review,-Vol. 11, pp. 595-629 (1949). 

12 There is one interpretation of' the relations between economic interests, social strat- ` 
ification ‘and political power which is not rétrospective. Through their analyses of “‘pres- : 
sure groups,” political scientists have made us well aware of the plethora of organizations 
. whose economio and political interests are explicitly formulated and pressed upon legisla- 
tures and the general public with all available means. I suggest that in these cases the | 
problem examined in this paper does. not arise. Once the economy and its corresponding ` 
social structure have given rise to an articulation of interests and to an implementation , 
of these interests through organizations, the problem has become one.for political analysis 
proper. The question of the politieal sociologist is which of the existing antagonisma in . 
society will give rise to organizations that participate in the struggle for power, and it is : 
obviously answered once these organisations exist. The question which then remains for 
him is the pertinent one as to how stable any given articulation of interests (with their | 
organisational implementation) is. It is, of course, precisely the fact that any present. 
articulation of interesta is unstable, and that the tendency to think and act alike among 
commonly situated men may in the future give rise to a new articulation of interests.(and - 
find expression in new organizational action), which is of major interest to the political 
sociologist. It. was the merit of Marxian analysis, as I have suggested, to have foenesgd 
i attention on this RA of x social structure. - > 4 
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ments because we cannot duode how, when, or whether the political oom 
can or will utilize these elements. 

. 3. Therefore, we can understand the exercise of power only ipa est: 
after the fact we know whether or not the elements (of the struggle for power): 
remained latent or were effectively used in producing change. .— , 

-General theories of social stratification in industrial society do not throw 
much light on the forces that determine the exercise of power, because they do 
not grasp the indeterminate relationship between class situation and class ac- 
tion. This is probably one reason why in recent years most inquiries into the 
relation between stratification and politics have consisted of particular case 
studies, whose illumination of details has been obtained at the price of abandon- 
ing the developmental theories which have been discussed. The theory which 
seems to have governed these case studies holds that affiliation with, or member- -` 
ship in, & social group engenders a certain homogeneity of belief and action 
which maj lead to collective political action. Thus studies of social stratification 
are undertaken in the belief-that the interests which unite the members of a 
social group and simultaneously divide them from other groups, are to the 
exercise of power what fuel is to fire. 

Another theory (and its relation to the first is by no means clear) holds that - 
the existence’ of common interests will lead to collective action only when-a 
particular organization and its leaders succeed in utilizing this potentiality for 
the political struggle. Studies governed by this theory have analyzed the social 
composition of the members and leaders of a given organization in the belief 
that such data provide a major explenation for its political success or failure. 
Restricted to historical reconstructions, these studies cannot predict whether 
the social and ideological homogeneity of a given group will lead to collective 
political action. Collective political action as the outcome of social homogeneity 
. and effective political Sesuanaen can be explained fully only in the light of 
subsequent events.? 

It may be useful to cite some examples of retrospective studies, in order to 
illustrate the type of proposition which may be derived from them. Research 
has revealed that & significant proportion of the leaders of different socialist 
parties in Western Europe have come from a middle-class background, but that 
there are characteristic.cultural and national differences among these groups 
of leaders. In Italy a significant number of the earlier socialist leaders were aristo- 
crats or ‘well-to-do bourgeois, who dedicated their lives and fortunes to the 
movement. Michels reports that 28 of the 33 parliamentary representatives of 
the: Italian Social-Democratic party in 1903 were intellectuals of bourgeois. 
or aristocratic origin. This compared with 13 of the 81, or 16 per cent, of intel- 
lectuals with & middle-class background among the parliamentary representa- 


H8 Yet, historical studies often imply & contrary view; they lend themselves to a 
retrospective determinism, which regards the’ outcome of all political action as pre- 
determined because in looking back we can understand the reasons for this and no other 
outcome: The danger of ex post facto explanations is obviously that they make every po- 
Htical action appear as if no alternative actions had been possible. 
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tives of the erm Social-Democratic Rs in the same y oak A Întellectuāls, 
but especially Jewish intellectuals, have played an important role among the 
leaders of the socialist movements in Germany, Russia and other Eastern 
European countries, Intellectuals, but not Jews, have been of importance in the 
French socialist movement, and Irishmen, self-educated craftsmen as well as ' 
. certain sectarian Tories, were among the significant leaders of the Chartist . 
. moverent in England.” Clearly it'is possible to say that the leaders of the 
socialist movements have been primarily members of the middle class; this 
‘statement covers all of the cases mentioned, but it does not explain the signifi: 
cant differences between the socialist leaders of ‘different countries. We might 
also.say that those members of the middle class who are refused social recogni- ` 
tion'tend' to identfy themselves with labor’ s cause. But while this. is a useful 
proposition to account for the role of the Jews and the Irish, it cannot adequate- 
ly explain thé Italian case, for example. Another important variable is the de- - 
gree to which intellectuals have played a role in'the socialist movements. They 
participated prominently in Germany, Italy, France, and Russia, but, less ` 
_ prominently in England and least perhaps in.the United States. A more de- 
_ tailed investigation might reveal a number of sociological factors which account 
for these differences in the social composition of socialist leaders in:the various 
countries, though it is not safe to assume that a knowledge of such factors would 
be sufficient. At any rate, these examples may suffice to illustrate the type of 
retrospective: proposition which a comparative study of leadership would seek 
to establish. 

Other rétrospective studies of-the élan berws E stratification and | 
politics deal with the masses rather than their leaders. A'case in point is Rudolf ` 
Heberle’s analysis of party affiliations and their regional differences in the, 
province of. Schleswig-Holstein during the period of the Weimar Republic." 
In the areas of large landed estates the landowners belonged to the conservative 
. parties, while their tenants, the farm laborers, along ‘with the lower middle- 
class groups of the town and country, belonged to the parties of the Left. In the 
areas of small, independent farm holdings, however, & majority of the farmers 
belonged to democratic parties, which advocated a policy of free competition; - 
 néither the social democrats. nor the communists could: make. much headway | 
among these independent farmers. It should be noted, however, that in areas of 
small holdings and backward production methods the Frénch Communists 
have been successful in their appeals to the peasants, where their German 

colleagues were not. PAOESOVEIS some of the communist ee are strikingly 


u Robert Michels, “Proletariat. und Hoareetlais in der EE T E Bewegung 
Italiens, " Archiv fuer Sosialwissenschaft, Vol. 21, pp. 879—880 (1905). 

u Cf, the comments on this question in M. Beer, Fifty Years of Taternaliondl Soctaitsm 

(London, 1937), pp: 103-107. Also Robert Michela, Political Parties (Glencoe, 1949), , 


E pp. 285-267. The contemporary significance of this problem is clearly stated by Morris | 
``, Watnick, “The Appeal of-Communism to the People of Underdeveloped Areas," Economic 


Development and Cultural Change, Vol. 1, pp. 22-38 (March, 1952). 
M Jadot Hebeis, From Democracy to Nazism (Baton Rouge, 1945), eap. pP 90-120. 
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similar to hess used by the Nazis. *' [t appears advisable, therefore, to consider 
this type of evidence on a comparative basis. The point is not that certain 
types of farmers in relatively industrialized countries are potential fascists | 
or communists, but that they. have a certain propensity to radicalization under 
conditions of acute distress, When such radicalization will eventuate and which 
way it will turn, the analyst of social stratification is not in a position to pre- 
diet. His knowledge does enable him to estimate.the relative chances for such 
& development, but only in the sense that certain types of farmers are more 
likely to be affected than others. Obviously, local conditions, historical ante- 
cedents, the acuteness of the crisis, and the intensity of the organisational drive. 
. on the part of a totalitarian movement will play a role and can me judged only 

in specific cases. l 

It may be useful to give another "T of & political suddsnit which is 
based on knowledge of social stratification. It has often beer observed that the 
absence of & political labor movement in the United States is the result of social 
mobility. Closer examination of this assertion indicates that it must be ampli- 
fied in a number of respects. First, social mobility has been coexistent with 
striking differencés in wealth and social status, Second, it has consisted of such 
different types of mobility.as mobility between jobs, geographic mobility and 
.high turnover in small-scale enterprises, as well as of the proverbial “rags to 
riches” mobility. within the same or between. different generations. Third, 
social mobility in America has occurred on top of a substratum of under- 
privileged ethnic and racial minorities, which have filled and continue to fill ’ 
the jobs that rank lowest in terms of social and economic désirability.’® So- 
cial mobility in conjunction with this underprivileged substratum has brought 
about both the relative absence cf class-consciousness and clas&-conscious polit- 
ical action, on the one hand, and the' transmutation of class-conséiousness 
(among the minority groups) into race-consciousness and race-conscious "m 
eal action, on the other. 

All of these examples illustrate ihe kind of proposition which may be did 
from a study of the relation between social stratification and politieal action. 
Such studies are retrospective in the sense that they are plausible interpreta- 
tions after the fact. They permit of tentative generalizations, but.only in the 
Sense that the recurrence of similar facts of social stratification would make 
the recurrence of similar political responses highly probable. That is to say, we 
would expect the leaders of radical political movements in industrialized socie- 
ties to come in the first instance from the ranks of the middle class, and we 
would algo expect that they would be prompted to join these movements be- 
cause of their status as members of an ethnic minority or of the intelligentsia 


-u Cf. Henry Ehrmann, “The French Peasant and Communism,” AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 46, pp. 19-43 (March, 1952). 

18 Though large-scale immigration has ceased since the 1920’s, the migration of 
Negroes to the northern cities, as well as the more or less temporary seasonal immigration 
of Mexican and Puerto-Rican farm laborers, has played a similar role. A more detailed, 
though summary discussion of social mobility in the United States is contained in Rein- 
hard Bendix and 8. M. Lipset, "Power and the Elites in Ámerican Society," to be pues 
lished. 
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_ (or of both). We would similarly expect large-scale farmers to be more frequent- .. 
ly conservative, and small-scale’ independent farmers more frequently liberal’: 
or radical in their political orientation. Or again, we would expect a continued . 
‘absence of political radicalism in American society as long as the labor force - 
continues to be mobile and continues to di subdivided into ethnic or racial | 
groups. E 
Although these generalizations : are of limited scope, they are not negligible : 
on that account. In particular, they go beyond.the purely descriptive and his- - 
torical. They call attention to certain abstract variables of the social structure à | 
which may have general significance: the discrepancy between high economic | 
and low social status; the relative vulnerability of thé marginal enterpriser to. 
- tadical appeals in a capitalist society; the effectiveness with which social.mo- . 
bility provides a vent for grievances, especially when it occurs on top of a sub- 
Stratum of underprivileged minorities. A knowledge of these variables of the - 
social structure is relevant to an understanding of the relations between stratifi- - 
cation and power in many different historical contexta. i | 
- Generalized knowledge of such variables is applicable in retrospective studies 
: 88 well as in the appraisal of the contemporary relations between stratification ` 
and the exercise of power. But since its usefulness is premised on the persistence 
of the given pattern of social stratification, its scope is limited to the analysis 
of social statics. However, the many antagonisms which have accompanied 
_ industrialization have at times been superseded—not by mass proletariza- 
tion, but by 4 momentary unity of revolutionary action organized by a totali- 
. tarian movement. It seems to me that the nature of this nationwide unity 
. of interests among social groups which have traditionally been in conflict with 
one. another, constitutes today one of the basic problems for the politieal 
sociologist. To be sure, the unification of interests among ‘conflicting social 
groups is a temporary one. It is superseded by a coercive totalitarian levelling 
of all groups under the leadership of a successful movement, which then becomes 
. the supreme arbiter over the three branches of government—formally retained ; 
—and over all private associations as well. It is also true that the same hostile 
divisions among social groups are sure to recur, in the event that; the movement 
fails.!? But none of this alters the fact that the success or failure of totalitarian’ 
, movements lies outside the frame of reference of the student of social stratifica- . 
tion. This limitation is perhaps the most serious, defect in tha “social class” 
interpretation of political movements.*° 


1# In postwar Germany, for example, in the field of industrial relations the Tade 
. unions and the employers’, associations seem to have resumed where they had left oif. in 
1933. Witness the request from the unions to the Military Government authorities to 
allow the reorganization of the employers, & request which was based. presumably on the 


- -desire to have somebody with whom to bargain. It was obviously difficult for the German __ 


trade unionists to adopt another pattern of collective bargaining and benefit from the - 
temporary absence of employers’ organisations. Cf. Clark Kerr, “Collective Bargaining in 
Postwar Germany,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 5, pp. 823-342 (April, 

1952). In-other respects, major-changes in the German class structure have taken place. 
Some of these, are described in Leopold von Wiese, “Soziale Sicherheit und Sozialer. 
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Til. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND TOTALITARIAN MOVEMENTS "ro 


In this séction I shall refer to thé relation between stratification and politics . 
in the countries of relatively advanced: industrialization. For this reason I shall 
- confirie myself to the evidence on the rise of fascism, since so far communist 
movements have been successful only in predominantly agrarian countries. 
There is a resemblance between the rise of fascism and the rise of communism: 
both are made possible by the existence of a relatively small, tightly-knit, and 
well-disciplined organization and both depend for their success on the wide- 
spread support of large masses of people who flock to the movement suddenly 
during’a. period of acute crisis. The differences are, however, more striking, 
especially for a student of social stratification. In the countries of advanced 
industrialization we have a large middle class which initially resists the revolu- 
tionary attempts from the Right and the Left, only to join the fascist movement 
when it is about to attain power. In the predominantly agrarian countries, ' 
where the communist movement has been successful so far, no such middle 
' class exists; hence success must necessarily depend upon the a a of other 

‘gocial groups, especially the peasants”.  . 
.. Propositions concerning.the conquest of power by a totalitarian movement 
have suffered repeatedly from a failure to distinguish the several elements of a 
successful totalitarian movement. One important distinction should be made’ 
between the description of a movement before its conquest of power and after- | 
wards. A second distinction should emphasize the difference between the 
nucleus of leaders, their immediate entourage (subleaders), the party: members, 
and the supporting or acquiescent massés. And a third distinction probably 

should refer to the reasons for the Increasing weakness of established institu- 
tions rather than to the reasons for the strength of the totalitarian threat. 

Any analysis of a totalitarian movement should leave 1 no doubt as to which 
aspect of the problem it is concerned with. 

For illustrative purposes, 1 shall discuss the mass-support of the. Nazi 
moveinent: prior to its conquest of power. To begin with, it is superficially 
plausible to suggest that fascist movements are of middie dasa origin. Since 
the thesis is generally familiar, I merely add the point that it fits in well with 
the growing importance of the middle class in industrial society, discussed. 





Aufstieg als Probleme Unserer Zeit,” Soziale Welt, Vol. 1, pp. 3-13 (April, 1950). 

2 We speak of movements as distinct from parties and interest organisations in order 
to designate their revolutionary, extra-legal characteristics. 

= What a successful communist revolution would be like in a country of advanced 
industrialisation we are as yet unable to say. Although this statement is apparently 
contradicted by the case of Czechoslovakia, I would suggest that in this instance the popu- 
lation was so united in its opposition to the Germans that it momentarily greeted the 
Russians ag liberators. The problems invotved certainly illustrate the decided limitation 
‘of a study of political power which would base itself exclusively on an analysis of social 
stratification. While it is possible that peasant discontent is a major factor which explains 
communist success in agrarian countries, it is probable that a more or less disguised Russian 
intervention, rather than the internal social structure of the country, would account for 
such a development in an industrialised country. . 
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above. According to this reasoning, fascism can be explained as a mass-response 
to the frustrations suffered by members of the middle class during a period of 
acute economic distress. The new as well as the old middle class experience a 
sudden loss of economic security and social status. This sudden loss makes 
them despair of regaining security and status through the traditional legal, 
. political, and economic means, while the totalitarian movement inspires them 
with the hope that both may be regained by “direct action.’ Such a theory is 
certainly plausible in a broad sense; but it has a number of DHSS HOES which 
need to be analyzed separately. 

‘The middle-class origin theory refers to the ss masses of people who rallied 
suddenly to the cause of the Nazi Party; but it does not refer to the leaders, | 


^. the subleaders, or the regular perty members—or at any rate it should not refer 


‘to them, if it seeks to explain the mass-support of the party rather than the 
behavior of its leaders and members. Furthermore, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the suddenness with which the Nazi Party.changed from an unimportant 
splinter-group to that of the major contestant for power among the humerous 
political parties of Weimar Germany. In the elections of 1928 the Party ob- 
tained 810,127 votes and 12 seats in-the Reichstag; in the elections of 1930 it 
secured 6,379,672 votes and 107 seats in the Reichstag. And in the following 
election, 1932, the Party again more than doubled its votes and seats (13, 765,- 
781 votes and 230 seats). 

How are we to explain the suddenness with which large masses of people 
became identifed with the Nazi Party? Apparently, people of middle-class 
origin were willing to support an attack on law and order and private property, 
though ordinarily they are strong supporters of the status quo. A glance at the 
election statistics during the crucial years reveals why a study of the fascist 
movment should not be based primarily on an analysis of social stratification. 
The first major success of the Nazis occurred during the period 1928-1930, . 
when the total votes cast in their favor increased by 5,569,545, i.e., an eightfold 


. ' Increase in two years. During the same two-year period the Communist Party 


.gained 1,325,367 votes. The combined increase in votes for the National 
Socialist and Communist parties constitutes a radicalization of the electorate 
= by 6,894,912 votes: It occurred at a time when 2,444,990 persons decided to 
vote who had not voted in the previous election and when an additional 
1,758,234 young people became eligible and voted for the first time.* The only 


* See for example, the theory of fascism as a populist, middle-class movement in 
D. J. Saposs, “The Role of the Middle Class in Social Development,” in Economic Essays 
$n Honor of Wesley C. Mitchell (New York, 1935), pp. 893-424. The same thesis is dis- 
cussed, albeit with psychoatialytic adumbrations, by H. D. Lasswell, “The Psychology 
of Hitlerism as & Response of the Lower Middle Class to Continuing Insecurity,” in his 
The Analysts of Political Behavior (London, 1949), pp. 235-245. 

2 All election statistics are based on Wilhelm Dittman, Das Politische Deutschland 
vor Hitler (Zurich, 1945). 

** Arthur Dix estimates the number of newly eligible voters i in 1980 as approximately 
2.5 million, though he does not indicate his source. He also remarks that 1.5 million: of the 
older voters died during 1928-1980, and that the loss of conservative votes may be at- 
tributed to this fact in part. My own figure of 1,758,284 new voters is derived by sub- 
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other parties which together gained over 1 million votes in 1930 as compared 
with 1928 were the small middle-class parties and the Catholic Center Party. 
All other parties lost votes, ranging from a loss of 270,000 by the Democratic 
Party to a loss of almost 2 million by the German Nationalist Party. The most 
plausible interpretation of this evidence is to suggest that the increase in Nazi 
votes resulted from a radicalization of members in the nationalist parties of the 
Right and from the sudden participation of about 4,200,000 nonvoters and 
young people.” No evidence on the social composition of previous nonvoters 
and of the newly eligible young people is available, but there is no reason to 
believe that they were all, or even predominantly, members of the middle 
class.” Political apathy occurs in all strata of a population, but it occurs less 
frequently among members of the middle class than among workers. It seems 
safest simply to offer the hypothesis that it was the radicalization of people who 
had not participated actively in party politics and who had been too young to 
vote which gave a major impetus to the rise of fascism.? 

The subsequent elections of 1932 do indicate the growing. support of the 
Nazi Party among middle-class voters. The small middle-class parties polled 
only 1,126,991 votes in 1932, a drop of over 3,740,000 in two years. This, to- 
gether with a further loss of the nationalist parties of 1.5 million votes and the 
addition of another 2 million: previous nonvoters and newly eligible voters, 
gave the National-Socialists a gain of over 7,300,000 votes. And although in 
the second election of 1932 (November) the norivoters increased again, it is 
interesting that in March, 1933, over 3.5 million previous nonvoters decided 
to participate, once more. 

The importance of the newly eligible voters and of the politically apathetic 


tracting the total number of eligible voters in 1928 from the corresponding figure for 1930. 
It is clear, however, that this is a minimal figure which would be increased if the number 
of voters who had died during this period could be deducted as Dix suggests. See Arthur 
Dix, Die Deutschen Retchstagswahlen, 1870-1980, und die Wandlungen der Volkasgliederung 
(Tübingen, 1930), pp. 36. 

% Presumably, the gain of the small middle-class parties and the Catholic Center 
accrued from both the Right and the Left, from those nationalists who feared the radical- 
ism of the Nazis and the Communists and those liberals and socialists who wanted to 
bolster the middle-of-the-road parties during this crisis. The gain of the Communists 
probably resulted more from the increase of young voters than from a radicalization of 
liberals or socialists. 

% That the new voters in 1930 were predominantly of middle-class origin has been 
suggested frequently, though no evidence is given to support this contention. See, for 
example, the article by Theodor Geiger, “Panik im Mittelstand," Die Arbeit, Vol. 7, 
esp. p.:648 (Oct., 1980). Evidence is available, however, which suggests that political 
participation increases with education and income. See Herbert Tingsten, Political 
Behavior (London, 1937), pp. 120-156, where studies from several countries are reviewed. 
Tingsten’s conclusion is that “the analysis of the electoral participation of the different 
social classes has proved that as a rule the political interest grows with rising social 
standard" ($bid., p. 230). 

27 Tt should be added that the German public was thoroughly political, since the addi- 
tion of 4.2 million new voters increased the percentage of voters from 75.6 (in 1928) to 
82 (in 1930). From 1930-1933. participation in the elections increased further from 82 
to 88.7 per cent. 
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casts doubt on the ċonception of fascism as a middle-class movement. This is 
not to deny that the economic insecurity of-middle-class groups was important _ 
for the conquest of power as a secondary, response.?* It is to assert rather that - 
the radicalization of the electorate originated among the previous nonpartici- 
pants in party politics, who probably came from various social groups, and 


. that the significant support of the totalitarian movement by members of the ` 


middle class and of other social groups.occurred subsequently in the hope of re- 
lief from economic distress and in the desire to gain from backing the victorious 
movement.?? Although the social composition of party members is not an index : 
of the social composition of the electorate, it is significant that fascist parties: 

drew their members from all strata of the population. In contrast to the socialist . 
and communist parties, about 90 per cent of whose members were manual 

workers, the fascist parties were quite heterogeneous, pe 


TABLE I 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF NAZI AND FABCIBT PARTY MEMBERS IN DIFFERENT 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933 (GERMANY) AND 1921 (rrALY)9? 


Nasi Party Members, 1033 (Germany) Fascist Party Members, 1921 (Italy) 
Manual Workers 81.5 . Small Traders and Artisans '. 9.8 
White Collar 21.1 Industrialists 3.0 
Self Employed  ' 17.6 State Servants (including sol- 
Peasants 12.6 : diers and civil servants) 5.1 

. Officials | |. p.7 Salaried Employees : 10.6 
Others 10.5 ` Teachers 1.2 — 
i | Studenta 14.0 
Merchant Marine - ` 1.0 
. : Industrial Workers 16.5 
. Agricultural Workers 26.0 — 


Landowners (including small 
* proprietors and contractors) 12.8 





3* Tt is secondary in the sense that the mobilisation of the apathetic and the. young ' 
as voters and as party-activists comes first. For a detailed case study of one .ares, ef. 


- Heberle, op. cit. (above n. 16), Ch. 3. Cf. also Charles P. Loomis and J. Allen Beagle, 


* 


‘The Spread of German Nazism in Rural Áreas," American Sociological Review, Vol. 11, 
pp. 724-734 (Dec., 1946). A striking literary portrayal of the rural development i is con- 
tained in the novel by Hans Fallada, Bauern, Bonzen und Bomben. 

. ** Heberle, pp. 84-89. The influx of nonparticipants in 1928-1930 coincided with the 
radicalization of the nationalists, many of whom were probably members of the middle , 
class. But the big shift of votes away from the parties of the Right and Center occurred 
in 1932 rather than in 1030. If we add all the lost and gained votes for the 1930 and 1932 


-elections, we find that all the parties between the Nazis and the Communists lost 2,691,688 


votes in 1930, but 6,132,692 votes in 1032. Yet the 1930 election had 4,203,224 new voters, 
while the 1932 election had 1,925,883 new voters. It is apparent that the major increase 
of. Nazi votes came from the new voters in 1980, while the major change in the mone of 
people in the middle class (and other social groups) occurred in 1932. 

3¢ The figures for Germany are taken from H. H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party," AAR 
. Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, p. 527 (Jan., 1940). The idis ‘for Italy are ‘taken from Her- 
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If the above figures are compared with those for the population as a whole, 
they show, it is true, a disproportionate number of party members from middle- 
élass groups. But the point to note is that the active members of these radical 
movements came from many sections of, the population, whose interests fre- 
quently conflicted under ordinary circumstances, not that there were many 
persons of middle-class background among-them. 

Fascism arose in Germany when a severe social and economic crisis blurred 
or obliterated the conflicting interests between different social groups coincident 
with, and partly because of, the sudden entry into political life of previous non- 
participants. These nonparticipants were stimulated by, and helped to spread, 
an all-or-nothing demand for the solution of the crisis. I would suggest that a 
temporary unification of interests between previously antagonistic groups oc- 
curred in many instances and that this probably added an impetus to the sud- 
den participation of the politically apathetic. There was the temporury unity 
of interests among different social groups in small towns in their common An- 
tagonism against the economic power of the metropolis." There was the unity 
of the small farmers and of the petty bourgeoisie in the semi-rural towns, when 
depression and indebtedness drove them to the brink of economic disaster. 
There was the so-called intellectual proletariat, whose lack of regular employ- 
ment led them to cooperation with other marginal groups in the task of organ- 
zing a fascist movement. 

Neither.the temporary unity between sonou antagonistic groups nor the 
sudden entry into political life of a large number of nonvoters and young people. 
can lead to a conquest of power without the existence of a well-organized politi- 
cal machine. The size of the organization is not nearly so important as the 





man Finer, M ussolini's Italy (London, 1935), p. 148. Earlier data on the social composition |. 
of the German Social-Democratic Party are contained in Robert, Michels, “Die deutsche 
Sosialdemokratie,” Archiv fuer Soztalwissenschaft, Vol. 28, esp. p. 509 (1900). Figures for 
the social composition of the German Communist Party are quoted in’ Ossip Flechtheim, 
Die KPD in der Wetmarer Republik (Offenbach, 1948), p. 236. 

* An example of such unity has been discussed with reference to the American scene 
in.8. M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, “Social. Status and Social Structure,” British . 
Journal of Soctology, Vol. 2, pp. 230-2383 (Sept., 1951). 

3 See the recent study by Daniel Lerner, The Nazi Elite (Stanford, 1951), in which 
the marginality of the Nasi leadera is analyzed in detail. Of course, the leaders of other 
mass movements have also been marginal, though perhaps in a different sense of the word. 
A comparative study of the leaders of mass movements would be very interesting. A first 
step in this direction is provided in Robert Michels, “Historisch-Kritische Untersuch- 
ungen sum politischen Verhalten der Intellektuellen," Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. 57, 
pp. 29-56 (Dec., 1933). Michels concludes his study with the following analysis: “Educa- 
tion is power. Yet only a modicum of intellectual qualities belong to the social dynamics 
of a political exercise of power. Other iactors like energy, faith in oneself, knowledge of 
men have a.far greater impact on the conquest of power and on its retention for a period 
of time. The influence of the intelligentsia on the masses remains, therefore, on the surface. 
Only if this influence is buttressed by objective conditions is it likely to foster political . 
‘movements which produce profound changes in the —<— structure” (ibid., p. 56—my ° 
translation). . 

5 The importance of these three factors-for the s of fascism was pointed out 21 
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discipline it can impose on its aos This discipline is crucial in a number of 
ways. It effectively severs the member from all personal and social ties, or suc- 
cessfully identifies these with the movment; and it continually tests his loyalty 
in the face of social ostracism by new demands for service and sacrifice. By 
these methods it creates & new community within the larger society, 80 that the 
"movement" is of necessity a center of allegiance which conflicts with all pre- 


- vious affiliations of the individual, including his identification with a social 


class, as well as with his adherence to generally accepted political and legal pro- 
cedures.“ It was the presence of such a paramilitary organization in-the Ger- 
many of 1929-1930, which created ‘a totalitarian mass-movement out of the 
sudden partioipation of newly eligible voters and previous nonvoters.? 

But the impetus to radicalization among the German masses arose in the 
first instance among those who were just entering political life. It is probably 
characteristic of many nonvoters to regard political participation as “useless,” 
to believe that politics will only. benefit the crooks anyway, and to profess a 
lack of concern with public affairs. Such people are likely to-vote only under 


extreme provocation, and they ere likely to support a party which proposes to 


clean the Augean stables and to establish an entirely new order. It is, therefore, 
conceivable that under certain conditions the survival of democratic institutions 
does not depend on a more widespread participation in politics, as is commonly 
assumed. It may depend rather cn a persistent residue of political apathy which 
enables the nonparticipants to acquiesce in the democratic process and to ignore 
its many imperfections. This residue is especially important in countries, such 
as Germany was, where the majority of the voters-are firmly committed to one 
party or another. As Herbert Tingsten has observed: 

An exceptionally high voting frequency may indicaté an intensification of political con~, 


troversy which may involve a danger to the democratic system. The enormous election 
figures in Austria 1923-1930 and in Germany 1930-1933 were symptoms of a political 


years ago, though the voluminous literature on this subject has largely ignored the first 
and second factor. I refer to the article by Carl Mierendorff, “Gesicht und Charakter der 
National-Sorialistischen Bewegung," Die Gesellschaft, pp. 489—504 (1930). The preceding 
analysis was written before I chanced upon this article, but I want to pay tribute to the 


insight of this courageous man, who clearly understood the danger long before events 


proved him to have been correct. Mierendorff helped to prepare the 1944 revolt against 
Hitler, but was killed in & bombing attack. 

4 These are the factors which distinguish, for example, dohan from socialist 
parties: not the social composition o? their members, which is largely working-class, nor 
the origin of their leaders, which is largely bourgeois, in both eases. Cf. the discussion 
in A. Rossi, A Communist Party in Action (New Haven, 1949), pp. 193-233. 

2 This transformation of the civilian into a “true believer" has been analysed with 
great insight by Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York, 1951). The presence of an 
effective organization in the Germany of 1929 and the threat which it presented owing to 
the influx of new voters was already analyzed by Mierendorff, pp. 498-501. Cor- 


‘responding analyses for Italy are contained in Ignazio Silone, Der Faschismus (Zurich, 


1934), pp. 75-95; Robert Michels, Sozialismus und Faschismus in Italien (Munich, 
1925), pp. 189—250, although these and other studies (such as Rossi’s The Rise of Italian 
Fascism) still attempt to explain fascism in terms of social stratification. 
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tension heightened in the extreme, and foreshadowed the fall of the democratic regimes. 
Another circumstance is of importance. So long as electoral participation is "normal," the 
parties will in the main direct their energies to conquering the politically indifferent groups, ` 
but when practically all the electors are politically engaged, not only will the competition 
for the indifferent be intensified, but in addition the efforts to win over electors from the 
opposing camp will become predominant. ... These points are of importance above all 
when the electoral masses are comparatively firmly attached to separate parties. In coun- 
tries where & great number of eléctors do not feel bound to a certain party but to a great 
extent make their choice in each election according to their views on the particular election 
issues, & high degree of electoral participation cannot be judged in the same manner.* 


IV. ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF FASCISM 


I have examined the mass-support of a fascist movement prior to its con-. 
quest of power in order to indicate why I believe that a knowledge of social 
stratification contributes little to an understanding of the success of such a 
movement. My objective was also to point up a particular configurstion of 
conditions which must be taken into account in the analysis of totalitarian 
movements. Though the facts I have cited raise many important questions for 
further research, they are perhaps sufficient to indicate the weakness of analyses 
of totalitarianism which ignore them. I shall review three examples of such 
analyses. " 

Attempts have been made to account for the rise of totalitarianism by 
specifying the social composition of totalitarian movements before their con- 
quest of power. The presumption of such studies is that the sociological make- 
up of totalitarian movements explains their successful conquest of power in the 
same way as, say, the lack of a working-class following might explain the weak- 
ness of the French socialists while the adherence of a large, class-conscious 
followihg would explain the strength of the Communists.!! Yet this approach 
is adequate only so long as the revolutionary situation is not at hand. A totali- 
tarian movement does not conquer & state because of the strength of its regular 
following. It conquers because some crisis situation adds to that following a 
significant portion of the electorate as well as of the politically indifferent pub- 
lic, whose previous political allegiance or indifference have been transformed 
rather suddenly by the cumulative pressure of adverse circumstances. 

This transformation takes place under the leadership of social outcasts— 
many of them unemployed professionals of all sorts—-whose general character- 
istics Marx had.already pointed out in his comments on the Society of Decem- 
ber 10.78 But, it should be remembered that these “bohemian” outcasts of the 


% Tingsten, op. cù. (above, n.26), pp. 225-226. 

37 See Henry W. Ehrmann, “The Decline of the Socialist party," and Val R. Lorwin, 
“The Struggle for Control of the French Trade-Union Movement, 1945-1949,” in E. M. 
Earle (ed.), Modern France (Princeton, 1951), pp. 181-218. 

35 “On the pretext of founding a benevolent society, the lumpenproletariat of Paris 
had been organised into secret sections, each section being led by Bonapartist agents, 
with a Bonapartist general at the head of the whole. Alongside decayed roués with- 
doubtful means of subsistence and of doubtful origin, alongside ruined and adventurous 
offshoots of the bourgeoisie, were vagabonds, discharged soldiers, discharged jail-birds, 
escaped galley slaves, swindlers, mountebanks, lazsaroni, pickpockets, trioksters, gam- 
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bourgeoisie have accompanied the whole development of capitalist society: 
since the beginning of the nineieenth century. They have responded to their 
outcast role in a variety of ways: from the original Bohemia of Paris in the 
1830’s to the Paris colony of American artists in the 1920’s, from the individual 
terrorism of the social revolutionaries in Russia to the intellectual glorification 
of death and violence of the “armed intellectuals” (Heiden) in Germany after 
World War L:? An analysis of social stratification can merely reveal that all 
of them are outcasts. It cannot account for the historically significant m 
ences between them. 

I question also whether much light is shed on the conques. of power by a 
totalitarian movement when a study of its social composition is combined with 
a psychological analysis. Such an analysis runs along familiar lines. Totali- 
tarian movements have had a special appeal to the lower middle class. Members 


. of this class are typically authoritarian. They exaggerate their idealization of 


their own and their depreciation of alien groups; they have a punitive attitude 
towards outsiders. They are beset by a concealed hostility which is expressed in 
rigid adherence to conventional morals, in a basic distrust of others, in the 


— anticipation of aggression from all quarters, and in a catastrophic conception of 


human life.* I accept the soundness of this analysis. But the question here is 
whether the prevalence of authoritarian character traits can be cited as a major 
cause for the success of a totalitarian movement. I do not believe it can. First, 
the fallacy of retrospective determinism applies here also: we study a group 
whose support swept a totalitarian movement into power, we find that it is 
authoritarian, and we infer that the second fact caused the first (among many 
other factors, to be sure). But ethnocentric people were always authoritarian, 
long before they became supporters of a movement; indeed, some scholars have 
attempted to trace the historical development of this character-structure 


blers, proeurers, brothel-keepers, porters, literati, organ-grinders, rag-pickers, knife- 
grinders, tinkers, beggars, in short the whole indefinite, disintegrated mass thrown 
hither and thither, which the French term La Boheme” (Marx, T'he Eighteenth Brumaire, 
p. 65). 

3$ See Robert Michels, “Zur Soziologie der Boheme und ihrer Zusammenhaenge mit 
dem geistigen Proletariat,” Jahrbuecher fuer Nattonaloekonomie und Stattsitk, Vol. 136, 
pp. 801-816 (June, 1932). 

40 A brilliant discussion of two o: these groups is contained,in Hannah Arendt, The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 1951), pp. 92-120, with reference to the Anti- 


` Dreyfusards, and pp. 320-326, with reference to the nihilist and nationalist German 


intellectuals of the post-World War I generation.’ 

41 This is not to deny the great value of the excellent study by T. W. Adorno, Else 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Nevitt Sanford, and D. Levinson, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York, 1950), but I question the assertion that people of authoritarian character are 
“potential fascists” (p. 1). 

& Dr, Else Brunswik has coined the phrase “intolerance of ambiguity,” which Indeed 
characterises these people as few other single phraseg do. For a brief delineation of this 
character structure, see Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “A Study of Prejudice in Children,” 
Human Relations, Vol. 1, pp. 295-306 (1948), and A. H. Maslow, “The Authoritarian 
Character Structure,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 18, pp. 401—411 (1948). 
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back to the time of the Reformation, in the case of Germany.? Second, a good 
case can be made for the contention that the authoritarian family was an im- 
‘portant factor in resisting the totalitarian movement, because all families, in- 
cluding those of the authoritarian type, are threatened by the effort of such 
movements to set children against parents. Third, the psychological analysis 
seems to me to explain too much. The issue is not whether people of an authori- ` 
tarian bent will support a totalitarian regime more wholeheartedly than others, 
once it is in power.“ The question is rather whether, under trying circumstances, 
people of such character will jump on the band wagon, as well as despair, earlier 
than people of a more permissive disposition. I believe that we lack the neces- 
sary comparative evidence to answer this question properly.“ 

It seems probable to me that the answer lies not in psychological analysis 
so much as in the study of cumulative political experience. Let me state this 
point by way of an analogy. Men of various personality types are sorely tried 
. under great adversities. They are likely to meet them with patience and en- 
durance only when their personal experience provides them with a backlog of 
success in the use of certain established methods, for such a backlog enables 
them to absorb the shock of repeated failure under trying conditions. It seems 
to me that such a backlog of success inw the use of democratic institutions has 
been lacking wherever totalitarian movements have been successful. The study 
of social stratification, whether or not it is adumbrated by psychological analy- 
sis, 18 not the proper approach to an understanding of the role of cumulative 
political experience. 


* See Erich Fromm, Escape from Frezdom (New York, 1941) for the most compre- 
hensive attempt in this respect. 

* Though even this may be doubtful, since E EREE can take many forms. 
See, for example, the telling study of Cecil Jane, Liberty and Despotism tn Spanish America 
(Oxford, 1929). 

45 A more detailed discussion of this psychological analysis is contained i in the authors’ 
“Compliant Behavior and Individual Personality," to be published in the American 
Journal of Sociology. 
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THE GROUP BASIS OF POLITICS: 
NOTES FOR A THEORY* 


| EARL LATHAM . 
Amherst College 


The chief social values cherished by individuals in modern society are real- 
. ized through groups.: These groupings may be simple in structure, unicellular, 

so to speak, like a juvenile gang. Or they may be intricate meshes of associated, 

federated, combined, consolidated, merged, or amalgamated units and sub- 

units of organization, fitted together to perform the divided and assigned parts. 
of & common purpose to which the components are dedicated. They may oper- 
ate out of the direct publie gaze like religious organizations, which tend to have 

a low degree of visibility. Or they may, like Congress and many other official 
groups, occupy the front pages for weeks at a time. National organizations are 

usually conspicuous; indeed, so much is this so at times that they tend to divert 

the eye from the great number cf groups which stand at the elbow of the citizen 

of every small town. Everywhere groups abound, and they may be examined at 

close range and from afar.? 


I. T GROUP IDEA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The literature of many disciplines agrees, as it does sometimes in little else, 
on the central importance of groups to an understanding of men in their rela- 
tions with each other. The science of sociology, for example, devotes itself to 
the study of groups and groupings in society, the forms of group structure and 
behavior, the role of the individual in the group and his relation to it, the de- 
velopment of functional norms of behavior, the tendency of informal groups 
to sift themselves into a leadership and the led, the relation of subgroups to, a 
: central body, and so on.? 


* An extended and somewhat modified EROR of this essay appears in Earl Latham, 
The Group Basis of Politics, A Study in Basing-Point Legislation (Ithaca, 1952). 

! “The whole structure of modern. society is associational ... ,”’ according to William 
Yandell Elliott in The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928), p. 434. The view 
expressed by Elliott is also asserted by John Dewey in The Public, and Its Problems 
(Chicago, 1946). Dewey, however, denies the usefulness of the concept of “society,” as 
& basis for generalisations on the ground that it is devoid of meaning. To pose problems 
of relationship between the individual and “society” is as meaningless, he feels, as “to 
make a problem out of the relation of the letters of an alphabet to the alphabet” (p. 69). 

* In the small town of Amherst, Massachusetts, there are, not counting student or- 
ganizations and official groups in the town government, “well more than one hundred 
Clubs, Lodges, Leagues, Guilds, Tribes, Granges, Circles, Unions, Chapters, Councils, 
Societies, Associations, Auxiliaries, Brotherhoods, and Fellowships. Their specialties’ or 
special interests, to name a few, include cards, cameras, | stamps, gardens, churches, 
teachers, speakers, voters, horses, business, service, golf, nature, eating, fishing, gunning, 
parents, grandparents, ancestors, needlework, temperance, travel, and kindergarten” 
(William L. Doran, University of Massachusetts Alumni Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 4, p. 4, 
Deo., 1948). 

* See, for example, Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action; A Study in Social 
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But the bbs are not alone. The TERE philosophy of on 
Dewey rejects the abstract individual as a fictional character, and asserts that 
the individual has meaning only in his relations with others.‘ The psychologists, 
by different routes, come to the same conclusion. The Gestalt school argues, 
that the basic forms of knowing are comprehensive collectivities, general 
thought forms and patterns, not atomistic particulars. Modern psychoanalyt- 
ical theory, as represented by Dr. Karen Horney, rejects the earlier Freudian 
assumption. that the singular person can be understood apart from his culture, 
and asserts, instead, that what were formerly regarded as innate elements of 
thé personality are induced traits originating in the culture, the result of inter- 
personal, i.e., group or social, influences.5 The concept of the group has been 
indispensable to those working in the combined fields of cultural. anthropology 
and psychology.* The concept of the group also is basic to certain approaches 
to jurisprudence,’ and it has been helpful in bringing to economics a knowledge: 
of the human institutions through which men dig coal, make soap and battle- 
ships, create credit, and allocate the resources of production. 

Commons, Veblen, .Clark ,, Andrews, and other pioneers in the empirical 





Theory with Special Reference to a Group of Recent European Writers (New York and Lon- 
don, 1937); Max. Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, ed. Talcott 
Parsons (New York, 1947), especially the concept of the “corporate group,” pp. 145 ff.; 
Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, trans. A. Bongiorno and A. Livingston, 4 vols. 
(New York, 1938); Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York and London, 1939). 
The concepts of the elite and the masa which are developed by Pareto and Mosca are 
concepts of group action. For political applications of sociological methods, see the fol- ` 
lowing, in addition to the works of Pareto and Mosca: Robért Michels, Polttical Parties; 
A Sociological Study of the Oligarchic Tendencies of Modern Democracy (New York, 1925); 
Robert MoeIver, The Modern State (Oxford, 1926) and The Web of Government (New York, 
1947); and Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in An Age of Reconstruction (New York, 
1948). Some of ‘these sociological insights into the structure and processes of politics are 
not new. For example, John Adams foreshadowed: the view that society fundamentally. 
divides into elite and mass when he said, “It already appears, that there must be in every 
society of men, superiors and inferiors, because God haa laid in the Constitution and 
course of nature, the foundations of the distinction” (Charles. Francis Adams, The Life 
and Works of John Adams, Boston, 1856, Vol. 4, p. 427). 5 

*John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct; An Introduction to Social Psychology 
(New York, 1922). See. also Dewey's The: Public and Its Problems. 

' 5 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937) and New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1989)..For example, Sigmund Freud, The Interpre- 
tatton of Dreams, trans. Dr. A. A. Brill (New. York, 1950), describes and- explains the 
Oedipus complex without limiting it to any culture (pp. 160-162, 269-270). But what 
becomes of the Oedipus complex in a society like that of the Marquesas or the Trobriand 
Islands, where, anthropologists assert, it does not exist? Modern research suggests that 
this fundamental pattern in human behavior is a culture trait; for a discussion of the.point, 
see Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1947), pp. 479 ff. 

* Well known are the following works: Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific (New York, 1922); Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934) and The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston, 1946); Kardiner, The Individual and His Society; 
and Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York, 1945). 

T Asin N. S. Timasheff, An Introduction to the Sociology of Law (Cambridge, 1939). 
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study of such economic group forms as banks, corporations, granges, unions, 


cooperatives, railroads, brokerage houses, and exchanges did much to rectify 


the notion that some objective law, heedless of men, somehow filled each purse 


to the exact limit justified by the contribution of its owner to the total of-the 
goods and services of society. The economic theory of a century ago fixed the 


nature of the economic universe by definition and tended to derive its charac- 


teristics by deduction—an economic world inhabited by a multiplicity of indi- 
viduals in isolation, where combination was & pathological deviation. Such a 
defined (not observed) universe could not fail to work—in the realm of dis- 
course. However, so far have we come from this view that a whole new vocabu- 
lary. has been invented to explain the operations of an economic community 
formed of aggregations, clusters, blocs, and combinations of people and things— 
not individuals in isolation. Few modern writers on economies would be able to 
discuss their subject matter without reference to “oligopoly,” “imperfect com- 
petition,” “monopolistic competition,” and other group. phenome in the 
economic community. 


Il. THE GROUP IDEA IN POLITICAL THEORY 


The Utilitarians made the same assumptions about the nature of the political 
community that they made about the nature of the economic community. 
While the liberal philosophy of a John Stuart Mill rejected doctrines of natural 
law and right that were so familiar to the eighteenth century, it retained the 
feeling that the chief political problems were those that involved the singular | 
individual on the one hand and the “state” on the other. All other and inter- 
mediate associations and groupings were dissolved, blanked, and obscured— 
a kind of sunken hinterland between two dominating mountainous battle- 
ments, This exaggerated individualism not only abstracted man from his social 
environment; it made him more sentient, more responsive to the gentle but 
compelling dictates of reason, more enlightened about his affairs than the facts 
justified. The political community seemed to possess characteristics of an Ox- 
ford debating society, policy emerging from ae debate, with reason a 


ing in the speaker’s chair.? 


l 


But Utilitarian theories did not entirely donini the field of political specu- 
lation, even in England. On the Continent and to a lesser degree in England, 
considerable attention was given to the works of the philosophical idealists— 
the school of Hegel, Fichte, and Treitschke on the Continent, and of T. H. 
Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet later in England. The Utilitarians virtually 
abolished the state, by deduction, and the philosophic idealists virtually abol- - 
ished the individual, also by deduetion.? The first imagined the political com- 


e This canception is fundamental to John Stuart Mill’s famous essay, “On Liberty." 
For a discussion of the relation between Mill's view and the prévailing doctrine of free 
speech in the United States Supreme Court, see Earl Latham, "The Theory of the Ju- 
dicial Doctrine of Freedom of Speech," in the Journal of Politics, Vol. 12, pp. 637-651 
(Nov., 19507. 

? For a brief but strong criticism of Hegel, gee Bertrand Russell, Philosophy und ; 
Politics diis 1947), pp. 16-29. 
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munity to be a loose coéxistence of singular individuals, like marbles on a plate, 
held loosely together within the circumference of a common restraint but other- 
wise complete, unengaged, private, and unique. The second rather imagined 
the political community to resemble beads on.a string, of which the separate 
parts by themselves were incomplete and without meaning, and which existed : 
only to fulfil! the pattern of the necklace, 

The principal attack, in England at least, upon. the political gusetila Hon 
of the philosophie idonlits was made by & group of writers professing pluralist 
doctrines, Figgis, Maitland, G. D. H. Cole, and Laski showed that many of the 
assumptions of the idealist school were contrary to fact. They showed that the : 
state does not absorb all of the loyalties of the individual in the political com- 
munity, a8 had been asserted, but that many lesser associations, such as church, 
corporation, and trade union, also lay claim to the faith, attachment, devo- 
tion, and obedience of the individual, and that these claims are acknowledged 
' by responsive behavior. The state, said the pluralists, is merely one association 
among & host of associations, both factually and rightfully; and far from absorb- 
` ing the entire allegiance of the individual, the state must compete with con- _ 
flicting group loyalties, some of which are invincible. Most people think of 
" themselves first as members of their clubs, lodges, unions, or parishes,.and 
only incidentally as members of the state. And since the state is merely one 
group among many, it is without superior right to dominate other associations. 
In its extreme form (in guild socialism, for example), the pluralist doctrine advo- 
cated political communities organized-:syndically by industries, with common , 
affairs administered by € common consent, a loose kind of confederation or work- 
ing alliance, 

The pluralists did useful work when they evaporated the misty figment of 
the state which the idealists had presented as a colossus of unity, a monolith, an 
absolute, a total system swallowing and assimilating all personal beliefs, at- 
tachments, obligations, and relations, endowed with some of the attributes of 
human personality like will, and having an autonomous and independent life 
and existence apart from the lives and personalities of the members of the polit- 
ical community. But while this spectral personality was exorcised from the state 
by the pluralists, they materialized the phantasm in other bodies, .The state, 
they said, did not have a "real" personality, separate and apart from its people; 
it was not a separate corpus possessing such human attributes as personality 
and will. What was denied to the state, however, was claimed for other associa- 
tions, such as churches and trade unions. One would have thought that the 
arguments that caused the rejection of the real personality of the state should 
also have caused the rejection of the real personalities of other group associa- 
tions. Or conversely, if the nonstate associations had real personalities, it was 
difficult to see why the state should be denied one, since it was also an associa- 
tion. Actually the effort, by words, to make the state disappear did. not suc- 
ceed; because all of the pluralist writers found it necessary to invent & norma- 
tive, rule-making apparatus to represent the comrnunity interests of the constit- 
uenf group associations, that is, to perform the functions of the state. What 
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they sought to achieve was a political community based upon a federation.of 
constituent groups to replace the consolidated lump that the idealists had been 
. describing, authoritarian and unstriated; and in this endeavor the important 
insights of the pluralists were at least two. First, they pointed out the undeni- 
able fact of the group basis of society, in both its political and its economie com- 
. munities. Second, they demonstrated a few of the virtually infinite number of 


.., accommodations between the common and the universal on the one hand and 


. the diverse and the particular on the other. These &ccommodations'are implicit 
in the principle of federalism—-a master principle that makes it possible to pro- 
duce unities out of multiplicities of dissimilar parts, including unities as local 
as the organizations in the Community Fund and as universal as the -United 
Nations. 

- The English pluralists did two things at the same time: they — an ibus 
vation and expressed a hope. They described the group basis of society and then 
either erected Utopia upon this foundation or employed the insight to rational- 
ize prejudged &ocial and economie reforms, They intermingled wish and fact, 
and may indeed have been led to’the second by the intensity of the first. Some 
support for this view is supplied by the evidence that writers like Laski, once 
pluralists, abandoned the doctrine and worked with more authoritarian modes 
of social reform, ignoring the fact when it seemed no longer to suit the hope. 
Perhaps for such pluralists the adjective “philosophic” may bé employed, as-a 
phrase which suggests the characteristics of system, perception, metaphysics, 
and value judgment which are found in their writings. The philosophic plural- 
ists accepted the group basis of society, but failed to investigate its forms, mu- 
tations, and permutations in a scientific spirit. It has remained for others to 
carry forward scientific analyses of group behavior, including a number of 
writers on politics, The word “pluralists’’ may properly be applied to these 
investigators since they deal with the plurality of observed group forms, but 
they are concerted less with prejudged programs of social and economic reform 
than with the accurate investigation and description of the many. phenomena 
connected with the activities of groups in society. The adjective “analytical” 
may be added to refer to that species of pluralist who concerns himself with the 
structure and processes of group forms as they in fact occur, And although 
analytical pluralism has characterized principal works of sociology, the term is 
here reserved for-political writers, to distinguish them on their philosophic 
"predecessors, 

In sum the doctrine of ihe philosophical pluralists was systematio (although 
imperfectly so), conceptual, deductive, and normative. That of the many writ- 
ers: here called analytical pluralists was, and is, hypothetical,- experimental, 
empirical, and descriptive. The intellectual roots of analytical pluralism are 
deep in the history of American thought. In a line through Peirce, James, and 
Dewey, the psychology has tended to be behavioristic, the philosophy prag- 
matic, and the metaphysics realistic rather than idealistic. This combination of 
intellectual elements has turned social inquiry towards process and away from 
static conceptualism, towards relationis r&ther than DES and towards 
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consequences instead of causes. Process, relations, and consequences are not, 
however, the antonyms of concepts, structures, and ‘causes. The distinctions 
blur, shade, and fuse. It might be more nearly correct to say, therefore, that the 
analytical pluralists have tended to emphasize the former while not ignoring, 
nor neglecting the latter. Although the modern approach has much in common 
with the philosophy of science, fragments of pluralistic politics are to be found 
in the classics of American political philosophy, notably in Madison and Cal- 
houn. 

It is since Alfred Bentley in 1908. that American writers in politics have in- 
creasingly accepted the view that the group is the basic political form,!° al- 
though most of the literature follcws Pendleton Herring’s pioneer work in 1928. 
Studies have been made of the significance of the group in the enactment of 
legislation, in the conduct of party activity, in the formulation and execution of 
public policy, in the process of public administration, and in the protection of 
civil liberties.!! The recognition of the importance of groups to a study and an 
understanding of politics has drawn the attention of political scientists to the 
considerable amount of work done in the related social science fields on the 
nature of group organization, and, increasingly, materials developed in these 
allied fields have been used in political writing and in the classroom. For exam- 
ple, closely relevant to politics are the studies of the structure and process of 
groups as simple, amorphous, and uncontrived as the street-corner gang, as 
remote as South Pacific islanders, and as near as Middletown." Such studies 


1? See Arthur Bentley, The Process of Government (Chicago, 1908); Pendleton Herring, 
Group Representation Before Congress (Baltimore, 1929), Public Ádminisiration and the 
Public Interest (New York and London, 1936), and The Politics of Democracy (New York, 
1940); E. E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures, and the Tariff (New York, 1935) and 
Party Government (New York, 1942); William Bennett Munro, The Invisible Government 
(New York, 1928); Peter-Odegard, Pressure Politics (New York, 1928); and David Truman, 
The Governmental Process (New York, 1951). 

1! Enactment of legislation: Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York, 
1950); Roland Young, Thts is Congress (New York, 1943). Party activity: Peter Odegard 

and E. A, Helms, American Politica (New York, 1988); E. E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government; V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressures Groups (New York, 1040). Formu- 
lation of policy: Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure (New York, 1945); Wesley 
McCune, The Farm Bloc (New York, 1943). Public Administration: Avery Leiserson, 


Administrative Regulation (Chicago, 1942); Gabriel Almond, The American People and - 


Foreign Policy (New York, 1950); Robert Dahl, Congress and the Foreign Policy (New 
York, 1950); Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and ihe Public Interest. Civil 
liberties; David Riesman, “Civil Liberties in a Period of Transition,” Public Policy, 
Vol. 3 (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 33 ff.; "Private Attorneys-General: Group Action in the 
Fight for Civil Liberties,” Yale Law Tournal Vol. 58, pp. 574 ff. (1949). 

12 These studies are illustrative: William Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago, 1943); 
W. Lloyd Warner and Paul 8. Lunt, T'hs Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven, 
1941); W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Strike, A Soctal Analysis (New Haven, 
1947); W. Lloyd Warner and Leo role, The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups 


(New Haven, 1945); W. Lloyd Warner, The Status System of a Modern Community (New ` 


Haven, 1942); Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific; Robert 8. and 
Helen M. Lynd, Middletown tn Transition (New York, 1937); W. Lloyd Warner, Democra- 
cy tn Jonesville (New York, 1949). 
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throw much light upon the contrast between the objective and subjective rela- 
tionships among people in groups, the difference between the formal and the 
informal organization which this reflects, the imposed rule and the developed 
custom, the external and visible structure on the one hand and the internal and 
invisible network of unconscious, nonlogical personal relationships on the other, 
the distribution of authority and the distribution of power, the nature of leader- 
ship &nd the relations of leaders and followers, the importance of prestige and 

status anxieties, and the methods employed to develop and maintain iri 
| ayant for the protection of the members of the group.” 


III. ORGANIZED GROUPS AS STRUCTURES OF POWER 


The conclusion emerges from an inspeetion of the literature dealing with the 
structure and the process of groups that, insofar as they are organized groups, 
they are structures of power. They are structures of power because they concen- 
trate human wit, energy, and muscle for the achievement of received purposes. 
They are of the same genus, although a different species, as the state. And so we 
come by still another route to the insight which the philosophical pluralists 
demonstrated, that the state as an association (or group) is not different from 
other associations, like churches and trade unions. That which puts both state 
and nonstate associations in the same category of forms is the common factor of 
power. Both are associations of people for the achievement of ends common to 
the members, and the means of achievement is the application of the power of 
the association to the obstacles and hindrances which block the goal. It is true 
that the state and other group forms represent power in different packages, 
that organized groups may be regarded as systems of private government while 
the organs of the state represent a system of public government. However, the 
ubiquity of power in human relations, with its manifestations in other group 
forms than the state, is the reason for believing that the subject matter of poli- 
tics is power, contrary to the view that its subject matter is the state, which is 
only one of the engines through which power is exercised.“ Private government 


7 Studies dealing with this material are: Chester I. Barnard, Functions of ihe Ezecu* 
tive (Cambridge, 1947); F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge, 1939); F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, 
1942); Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston, 1945); 
Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York, 1933); 
T. North Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge, 1936); Peter Drucker, 
The Concept of the Corporation (New York, 1948); A. A. Berle and Gardiner Means, 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York, 1932); Herbert Simon, Ad- 
ministrative Behavior (New York, 1247); Herbert Simon, Donald Smithburg, and Victor 
Thompson, Public Aumincuraien (New York, 1950); Sebastion de Grazia, Phe Political 
Community (Chicago, 1948). 

X For a study of the political structure and process of an institution of private govern- 
ment, see Oliver Garceau, The Political Life of the American Medical Association (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), and A. R. Danielian, The A.T. and T. (New York, 1939). For general works 
on-the subject of power as the focus of politics, see Bertrand Russell, Power (New York, 
1938), and Charles Merriam, Political Power (New York, 1934). The distinction between 
private and public government is discussed in Charles  Merriam, Public and Private 
Government (New Haven, 1944). 
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is not only: a fees but a much — Eden of 1 inquiry by pones 
science. 

The course of the discussion to this point may be summarized as a decane of 
the politics of plural forms. To use the phrase of John Dewey, the “doctrine of 
plural forms is a statement of fact: that there exist a plurality of social group- 
ings, good, bad, and indifferent.’ These groupings have no “real” personality; 

there is no derivative entity in group organization which is not people, but some- 
. how possesses human attributes. For social groupings are people in connected 
relationships; the connected relationships do not exist apart from the people. : 
To recognize the group basis.of society and, by inclusion, the group basis of the 
political and other communities, is not to lose sight of the individual. Far from 
it—the individual is the center without which the cireumference of the group 
could not form. 

As we have seen, groups exist for the individuals to vio they belong; by his 
membership in them the individual fulfills personal values and felt needs. To 
view the individual as the centerpiece of all group forms is to avoid the error 
of regarding society as a congeries of discrete and disconnected human particles. 
Recognition of the place and role of the individual in group associations also 
avoids the error of supposing that political processes move by a blind voluntar- 
ism in a Schopenhaueresque world. To repeat the observation with which this 
paper began, the whole structure of society is associational; neither dis- 
jected nor congealed, it.is not a multiplicity of discontinuous persons, nor yet & 
solid fusion of dissolved components. 

To say that the structure of the political community is associational i is-not to 
` elevate other groups above the state, nor really to put them in a relationship of 
parity, as the philosophical pluralists did. In civil politics, some association 
does in fact represent the consensus by which the various groups exist in mutual 
relations. This is the state.!5 It establishes the norms of permissible behavior in 
group relations, and it enforces these norms. The fact that men have other group 
loyalties than the one they bear to the state does not in itself prescribe limits ' 
to the activity of the state. This activity is not confined to police functions at 
the margins where the intersecting and overlapping groups touch each other, 
because the role of the state is not limited to that of rere in the group con- 


5 The Public a Its Problems, p. 73. 

16 Although Bentley refers to tha “idea of the state” as one of “the intellectual amuse- 
ments of the. past," he does not reject it completely but indicates that it may have some 
place in a complete restatement of theoretical political science. In the Process of Govern- 
ment, he waa not trying to make such a comprehensive restatement but trying to describe 
political activity, that is, political processes. (See P. 263.) In his later works, the subject 
is not referred to again. Dewey, on the other hand, is clear that state and government are 
not the same, that there is no. archetypal state, that there could be no state without a 
government, that the state did not create the government, that the state is.a "publie," 
articulated and operating through representative officers. (See The Public and Its Govern- 
ment, p. 67.) For Dewey, the state is the organization of singular individuals and their 
relations to the officials and functionaries established to protect the perceived conse- 
quences of. conjoint behaviors. The perception of such consequences creates the “public,” 
which is the constituent power of the state. The state is not a structure but a ce 
It is an association. : 
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flict. Established as custodian of the consensus, the state helps to formulate 
and to promote normative goals, as well as to police the agreed rules. In the 
exercise of its normative functions, it may even require the abolition of groups 
or & radical revision of their internal structure. 

Organized groups, then, are structures of power; the forms of private govern- 
ment differ from the forms of publie government principally in that. publie 
: governments possess the characteristic of officiality, which will be more fully 
discussed below.!? Through usage, the word "government" has come to be asso- 
ciated almost exclusively with the formal official apparatus of presidenta, kings, 
duces, fuehrers, commissars, rajahs, rasses, sachems, sagamores, legislators, 
councillors, commissioners, mayors, governors, ministers plenipotentiary, am- 
bassadors, judges, and other publie officeholders. But who has not heard of 
“office politics,” “faculty politics,” “union politics," and so on? These phrases 
are more than metaphor. They bespeak the general understanding ‘that the 
_ phenomena of power-appear in unofficial groups as well as in the formal struc- 
tures of official agencies of the public government. We may therefore add to the 
subjects which are proper to political inquiry, the activities of corporation 
managers, trade union leaders, bishops, colonels, trade association executives, 
boards of directors, trustees of colleges, and other such functionaries. The vo- 
cabulary of power in public governments is a key to the understanding of the 
structure and processes of systems of private government also. It is in the litera- 
ture of administration, perhaps, that the most notable advance has been made 
in recognizing the single identity of the problem of power in its public and pri- 
vate manifestations, one test of which is the extent to which the public ROEORUOS 


17 [t is useful to distinguish groups in three senses or phases of developments incipi- 
ent, conscious, and organized. The indispensable ingredient of "groupness" is conscious- 
` mess of common interest and active assistance, mutually sustained, to advance and pro- 
mote this interest. Where the interest exists but is not recognized by the members of the 
putative association, the group may be said to be incipient. Thus, all dwellers in the Carib- 
bean may actually possess certain interests in common—economic resources, strategic 
. position, native populations in & colonial status, exposure to the hazards: of weather, and 
.80 on——which may produce a consciousness of community, as similar predisposing factors 
produced the Indonesian Republic. A conscious group is one in which the community sense 
exists but which has not become organized. An organized group is a conscious group which 
has established an objective and formal apparatus to promote the common interest. 
Habitual cooperation of the members af a group is possible without any elaborate appara- 
tus. Mannheim, in Man and Soctety in an Age of Reconstruction, pp. 51 ff., distinguishes 
between' substantial and functional rationality. The first is conacious, contrived, directed 
action which makes use of deliberate means to produce known ends, efficiently sought. 
Functional rationality may be likened to what is here called habitual cooperation. Wher- 
“ever the objective and formal apparatus of the organised group appears in its mature 
manifestations, it exhibite a very similar general form and pattern. Max Weber, in Essays 
in Sociology, trans. H..H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946), pp. 196 ff., dis- 
cusses the phenomenon of bureaucracy, which is not limited to the institutions and be- 
havior of public government but is universal among organized group structures. The 
three principal characteristics of bureaucracy ere a fixed distribution of functions, a fixed 
. distribution of authority, and a predictable procedure. By these terms, it is clear that 
private organizations have their bureaucracies as well as Washington and Whitehall. 
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racy and the private have exchanged knowledge about the ways in which the 
management of organizations can most efficiently and effectively be carried on.!* 
But this knowledge is not modern. John Wise, the liberal Ipswich theologian 
of the late seventeenth century, wrote tracts on the government of the Congre- 
gationalist churches in New England, which he wanted to keep democratic, 
as opposed to certain bureaucratic tendencies that appeared in his day,” He 
viewed the church as an ecclesiastical polity and discussed its organization in 
politieal terms which were virtually interchangeable with the vocabulary em- 
ployed for similar speculation about forms of publie government.?? - 


IV. THE DYNAMICS OF PLURAL FORMS 


80 far, we have been concerned with the nature of the structure of society 
. and its principal communities, and with the composition and classification of 
the group forms which are basic to both. They have been held still, so to speak, 
while they were being viewed. But they do not in fact hold still; they are in & 
state of constant motion, and it is through this motion and its interactions that 
these groups generate the rules by which publie policy is formulated and the 
community is to be governed. It is necessary now. to consider the impulses 
which animate the group motion and produce these penetrating and far-reach- 
ing results.  ' 

To consider further & point which has been made, groups organize for the 
self-expression and security of the members which comprise them. Even when 
the group is & benevolent, philanthropic association devoted to the improve- 


13 To name only a few of these writers, there are James Mooney and Alan Reiley, 
Principles of Organization. (New York, 1930); Henri Fayol, Industrial and General Ad- 
ministration (London, 1930); Luther Gulick and Lyndall Urwick, Papers on the Sctence 
of Administration (New York, 1937); Lyndall Urwick, The Elements of Administration 
(London, 1948); Mary Niles, Middle Management (New York, 1941). 

is Seo. A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication, 1860). 

3? The problem dealt with by John Wise involved a few thousands. The same kind of 
problem today involves millions. For example, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America contains twenty-seven different denominations and claims a membership of 
more than 29,000,000 people, a figure which the total population of the United States did 
not reach until just before the Civil War. The form of organization is a loose confederation 
of the following constituent bodies: National Baptist Convention, Northern Baptist 
. Convention, Church of the Brethren, -General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches, Csech-Moravian Brethren, International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical United Brethren Church, Five Years 
Meeting of the Friends of America, Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity, the Methodist Church, African Methodist Episcopal Church, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America, Moravian 
Church, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in America, Romanian Orthodox Church of Amer- 
ica, Russian Orthodox Church of North America, Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church of North America, Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
of America, United Church of Canada, United Lutheran Church (Consultive), United 
Presbyterian Church. It is estimated that there are also seven hundred local and state: 
councils of churches in America, designed to advance interchurch cooperation locally. 
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. ‘ment of the roaterial and epiritual Ind ot "t outside its membership— 


a temperance or.a missionary organization, for example—the work towards this 
goal, the activity of the organization, is a means through which the members 
express themselves. Satisfaction in the fulfillment of the received purposes of 
the group is an important element in keeping groups intact, as Barnard has: 


. shown.” Indeed, if these satisfactions are not fulfilled, the group suffers loss. 


of morale,'energy, and dedication. It is for this reason that military organiza- 
tions and the civil authorities to which they are responsible geek to inculeate in 
the soldier some sense of. the general, purposes for which force by arms is being 


" employed, in an attempt to identify the soldier’s personal purpose with that of 


the community he-serves. The soldier then can fulfill his own purposes in com- 
bat, as well as those of various groups in the country whose uniform he bears. 

: At the same time, security is an object of every group organization if security 
is understood, only in its elemental sense of the survival of the group itself in 
order ‘to éarry forward its missjon. At the very least, the interést of security 


` means the maintenance of the existence of the group. In different groups one 


or the other.of these impulses—self-expression or security—will predominate. - 
Self-expression and security are sought by the group members through 
control of the physical and social environment which surrounds each group and 


" inthe midst of which it dwells. It is an elemental fact that environments are 


potentially dangerous to every group, even as homes-are potentially ‘dangerous 


. to the members of the household, as the statistics of accidénts in the home will 


attest. The. military battalion runs the risk of being shot up. The church, new. 
or old, runs the risk of losing its members to other and competing claims of in- 


_ terest and devotion. The businessman runs the risk of losing his profit or his 


customer to. his rival. The Philanthropic organization devoted to good works 
often regards other agencies in the same field with a venomous eye. Councils of 
social agencies in large cities are sometimes notorious for the rancor with which. 


| the struggle for prestige and recognition (i.e., self-expression and security) is 


conducted among them. Every group, large and small, must coms to terms with 
ite environment if.it is to endure and to prosper. 

There are three modes by which this 1 is done. First, the environment may be 
made safe and predictable by putting restraints upon it. Jurisdictional’ fights 


. between unions may be explained in this way. Jurisdictional fights are battles in 
- which each claimant union seeks to make an environment for itself in the area 


of dispute, but to exclude its rival from this environment. On the employer 


. , side, the, Mohawk Valley Formula was a pattern of actions in a planned se- 


quence by whieh employers, if they followed it, could break union movements. 
The objective of this formula was to discredit each union and its ‘leadership and 
to enlist the support of the townspeople on the side of the plant; it thus was a 
concerted plan to make an environment unfavorable to the success of unions. 
One overcomes the hostility in the environment most directly by destroying the 


4 ‘influence which creates the hostility. 


, Second, the environment may be made safe ae pue by ipd 
ti In Functions of the Executive, . ` 
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it. In the propaganda war of giant world powers, the effort is ceaseless to neutral- 
ize the effects of propagunda with counterpropaganda so as to render the inter- 
national environment favorable, or at least not hostile—that is, neutral. The 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company similarly bought a great deal of advertising. 
space in newspapers all over the country to counteract the expectedly unfavor- 
able impressions created by-a Department of Justice action against it under 
the anti-trust laws. The object, among other purposes, was to make the cus- 
tomer-inhabited environment of the business enterprise favorable if possible, 
neutral at the least, concerning the merits of the charges against it. 

Third, the environment may be made safe and predictable, and therefore 
secure, by conciliating it and making it friendly. Even where there is no mani- 
fest hostile influence, a credit oi good will may' be accumulated by deeds and 
words which reflect favorably upon the doer. It is true that concessions to a 
potential hostile force may work sometimes, and again they may not. In the 
struggle of free nations with the dictatorships, appeasement did not succeed in 
producing that conciliation which wes hoped for it. Nonetheless, politicians are 
constantly at work making friends and increasing votes by performing favors 
of one kind or another. Friendliness towards soap is generated on the radio by 
endless broadcasts of simple tales of never-ending strife and frustration. And 
during the Second World War advertising by business enterprises was a Means 
of cultivating and keeping good will for the products advertised, even though 
there was no market for them because of the wartime restrictions. on produc- 
' tion. 

All of these are methods by which the environmént in which groups dwell is 
made safe and predictable to them, and therefore secure. And because the re- 
lations of people are myriad and shifting, subject to cycles of deterioration and 
decay, because the environment itself changes with each passing hour, there is 
a ceaseless struggle on the part of groups to dominate, neutralize, or conciliate 
that part of their environment that presses in upon them most closely. In this 
struggle, there is an observable balance of influence in favor of organized groups 
in their dealings with the unorganized, and in favor of the best and most effi- 
ciently organized in their dealings with the less efficiently organized. Strong 
nations tend to take advantage of the weak, and imperial powers to take ad- 
vantage of their colonies. Or, to put it another way, organization represonts 
concentrated power, and concentrated power can exercise a dominating in- 
fluence when it encounters power which is diffuse and not concentrated, and 
therefore weaker. | f i 

The classic struggle of farmers against business enterprise is a case in point, 
the latter at first being more efficiently organized, and able (before the farmer 
became ‘‘class conscious’) to gain advantages which the farmers thought exor- 
bitant, under conditions which the farmers found offensive. But organization 
begets counterorganization. The farmer organizes in the American:Farm Bureau 
Federation or the National Grange, and-uses his influence with the legislatures 
to write rules to his advantage. In some states of the Middle West, for example, 
legislation even prescribes the terms of contracts for the sale of farm equip- 
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ment. But the organized farmer pays s little atenton to the tenant ad ie share- 
cropper, and they in turn experience an impulse to ‘organize for their own ad- 


E vantage. The history: of the development of farmers’ organizations is instruct- 


ive; the whole program of farm subsidies which has evolved in the last. twenty 
years may be.seen as an effort on the part of the farmer (organized for the pur- 
pose) to make himself independent of the vicissitudes of the business economy, 
that is, to take himself out of the environment which he can control omy im- 


|. perfectly, and to insulate himself against economic adversity. 


In the constant struggle of groups to come to terms with their environments, 
one other. phenomenon of group politics may be noted. Simple groups tend to: 
become more complex. And the more complex they -become, the greater is the 
tendency to centralize their control. The structure of the business community 
in 1950 is different from that of 1860 precisely in that relatively simple forms of 


. -. business organization have become éomplex—have gone through federations, 


combinations, reorganizations, mergers, amalgamations, and consolidations in 
a growing tendency to rationalize the complexity and to integrate the elements 
in comprehensive structures. Monopolies, combinations, cartels, giant inte- 
grated enterprises’ are characteristic of a mature phase of the evolution of 
group forms. Furthermore, the history of federal administration amply shows - 
that the tendency of simple forms of organization to become-complex by com- 
bination and to develop centralized bureaucracies to cope with this complexity 
i8.to be observed among official groups as well as among the groups, like the 
. CIO. and the American Legion, which dwell outside pie domain of public gov- 
ernment. 

What has been said about farmers’ organizations ET business anieri 
supports the conclusion that the operations-of the economie system lend them- 
selves to political interpretation, that-is, to analysis in terms of the struggle of 
economic groups to exercise power. A recent book by Kenneth Galbraith uses 
political analysis to describe and explain the workings of an economy character- ` 
ized no longer (if ever) by a multiplicity of small sellers without decisive market 
power,-but by. the existence of a few big firms in various industries, surrounded 
by a fringe of small ones.” Professor Galbraith does not think that the compet- 
itive model of previous economic theory. is adequate to explain present-day 
economie activities, and for "competition" would substitute the concept of 
“countervailing power." Countervailing power is the development by disad- 
vantaged sectors of the economy of resistant strength to check and balance the 
concentrations of private market-power represented by oligopolistic industry; 
and one of the functions of government js to encourage private associations to 
build up “countervailing power.” This thesis, of course, challenges much eco- 
‘nomic thought regarded as orthodox. 

The struggle of groups to survive in their environments and to carry irward 
the aims and interests of their members, if entirely uninhibited, would ‘produce 
violence and war. Social disapproval of most of the forms of direct action, how- 
. ever, reduces this struggle to an effort to write’ the rules by which groups live 


3 Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism, TAE Concent of tee Power 


= (Boston, 1952). 
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with each other and according to which they compete for existence and ad- 
vantage. Thus, in the development of mature institutions of collective bargain- 
ing from the raw material of unorganized workers, the time comes when violence, 
disorder, and force are put to one side as the normal aspect of labor relations 
and the conduct of negotiations occupies the energies of the leaders. In the 
relations of nations to each other, there has been a persistent effort to substi- 
tute diplomacy and the rule of law for war as the arbiter of the differences 
among national groups. As groups come to put away gross forms of coercion in 
their dealings with each other, by equal degree the area widens within which 
the behavior of each is subject to codification by rules. The struggle for ad- 
vantage, for benefits to the group, for the self-expression and security of its 
members, tends then to concentrate upon the writing of the rules. Among the 
forms which the rules may take are statutes, administrative orders and decrees, 
rules and interpretations, and court judgments. 


V. THE CONCEPT OF OFFICIALITY 


We come then to the apparatus of the state which, through its manifold of- 
fices—legislatures, councils, agencies, departments, courts, and other forums— 
maintains a system of instrumentalities for the writing and enforcement of the 
formal rules by which the society is governed. All of these instrumentalities are 
themselves groups, and they possess a sense of group belonging and identifica- 
tion which is very strong. In what respeot, then, are these groups different from 
the more numerous groups outside the structure of publie government? In & 
politieal sense they are not different at all, but exhibit the internal social and 
political characteristics of group forms which are separate from the state ap- 
paratus. But there are differences in behavior which may be observed. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue collects taxes, that is, it takes a portion of the sub- 
stance of individuals and corparations—but individuals and corporations do 
not take a portion of the substance of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
policeman on the corner is permitted to blow a whistle at an automobile driver 
and stop his travel, but the driver of the automobile is not permitted to blow a 
whistle at the policeman to prevent the latter from walking up and giving him 
a tag. Why is there this unilateral relationship between some groups and 
others? How does it happen that a man with a badge may give orders to men 
without badges, and that the reverse relationship does not prevail? The an- 
swer, of course, is that the law permits this: it establishes the difference between 
the badge-wearer and the others. But this answer does not go far enough. The 
Eighteenth Amendment was also “law” in the sense that it was on the books. 
For law to have force, there must be popular consent and understanding to 
support the law. In the example of the policeman, there is a social understand- 
ing that approves the unilateral relation between men with badges and men 
with buttonnieres, It is a part of the political consensus—the understood and 
agreed conditions of life in a civil society—that certain groups will be permitted 
to act like badge-wearers. The groups so privileged collectively make up the 
instrumentalities of the state, &nd such groups are distinguished from others 
only in their possession of the chzracteristic of officiality. The designation 
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^ “official” is the sign which manifesta that the bearer i is authorized by the social 
understanding to oxercise against all groups ‘and individuals certain powers 
which they: may not exercise against him. The concept of officiality, then, is the 
sum of the technical differences which are-rcoted in the social understanding 
as.to who does what to whom; and the difference between the pupae and pri- 
vate groups is the "offieiality' ' of the former. 

What is the function in the tctal group struggle of the complex. of official 
groups? What role do these. groups play i in the restless flux of effort on the part 
of groups to dominate, neutralize. or conciliate the environment in which they 
Beek'to survive? Addressing ourselves to thess questions, we find that the prin- 
cipal function of official groups is to provide various levels of compromise in the. 
writing of the rules, all within the body of agrsed prinieples that forms the con-. 
sensus upon which the political community rests, and that each of the three 
principal branches of government has a special role in performing this.function. - 

. The legislature referees the group struggle. ratifies the victories of the suc- 
cessful coalitions, and records the terms.of the surrenders, compromises, and 
' conquests in the form of statutes. Every. statute tends to represent compromise 
bécause the very process of accommodating conflicts: of group interest is one 
` of deliberation and consent. The legislative vote on any issue thus tends to rep- 
| resent’ the composition of strength, i.e., the balance of power among the con- + 
tending groups at the moment of vote What may be called public policy is 
- actually the equilibrium reached in the grou» struggle at any given moment, 
and it represents & balance which the contending factions of groups constantly 
strive to weight in their favor.” In this process, it is clear'that. blocks of groups | 


5 John Fischer, “Unwritten Rules of American Politics,” Harpers-Magazine, Vol. 197, 
pp. 27-36 (Nov., 1948), expresses the thesis that Calhoun, who devised the doctrine of 
the concurrent majority, provides the key to an understanding of American politics today. 
Fischer asserts that the legislative system, especialy as it functions in Congress through . 
committees, is a modern-day institutionalization of Calhoun's concurrent majority, in 
which no important interest is forced to accept legislation unfavorable to it, at least in 
. the particulars in which its interest is immediately invested. Economic interests and 
others also, through the groups in which they are organised, according to Fischer then 
-~ exercise a minority veto on legislation which concerns them—like the minority veto that 
Calhoun sought to establish for the protection of zhe interests of the South. 

i This view, however, gives too much credit to Calhoun. Far from having the key 
to the mysteries of American politics, Calhoun wae outside the mainstream of American 
political thought and tendency in his own time. He was closer to Andre Vishinsky than 
to any American politico. of our day. In fact, Calhoun could have written Vishinsky’s 
speech of November 24, 1948, to the United Nations General Assembly’s Ad Hoo Politi- 
cal Committee in whitoli he said, “The veto is a pcwerful political tool . . Perhaps we. 
use it more, but that is because we are in the minority and the veto paleo power. If 
, We were in the majority we could make such grandiloquent gestures as offering t waive 
" the veto on this or that (New York Times, Nov. 25, 1948). . 

‘In the functions which the American legislature ‘performs, it is clear that no Ay 
exercises a veto on legislation that affects it. Certainly no veto power.is recognized in law 
and none is exercised in practice. The assumption that there is a minority veto, as Fischer 
asserts, must show that minorities can always exercise it, as they do in the United Nations 
Security Council, and that no minority is without iz. 8o far as the first is concerned, what 
veto did business men interpose against the enactment of the Wagner Act of 1935? How 
successful have the bankers been in applying & veto to the currency reforms of the last 
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can be defeated. In fact, they can be routed. Defeated groups do not, possess a 
veto on the proposals and acts that affect them. But what they do possess is 
the right to make new combinations of strength if they are able to do so—com- 
binations that will support a new effort to rewrite the rules in their favor. This 
process of- Tegrouping is fully in accord with the American culture pattern, 
which rates high in the characteristics of optimism, risk, experimentalism, 
change,. aggressiveness, acquisitiveness, and colossal faith in man’s ability to 
subdue and bend nature to his desire. The entire process is dynamic, not static; i 
fluid, not fixed. Today’s losers may be tomorrow’s winners. 

. In these adjustments of group interest, the legislature does not play the part 
of inert cash register, ringing up the additions and withdrawals of strength; it is 
not a mindless balance pointing and marking the weight and distribution of 
power among the contending groups. Legislatures are groups also and show a 
sense of identity and consciousness of kind. that unofficial groups must regard 
if they are to represent their members effeétively: In fact, each of the two houses 
of the Congress has a conscious identity of special “house” interest, as well as a - 
joint interest against the executive establishment. More will be said of the 
Struggle of official groups among themselves below. At this point it may be 
noted that the dignity of the Congressman i is an expression of his official group 
interest, and that it cannot be invaded lightly. Legislators have to be ap- 
_ proached with a certain amount of deference and tact; they may be pressured,. 
but some forms of pressure will be regarded as too gross. The Congressman, 
like men everywhere, comes to his position bearing in his head a cargo of ideas, 
principles, prejudices,’ programs, precepts, beliefs, slogans, and preachments. 
These represent his adjustment to the dominant group combination among his  . 
constituents, If he mistakes the pattern of his: support or acts too independently < 
of its desire, he loses his seat, as some Congressmen have, after one full term. 

The function of the bureaucrat in tlie group struggle is somewhat different 
from that of the legislator. Administrative agencies of the regulatory kind are 
established to carry out the terms of the treaties that the legislators have ne- 
gotiated and ratified. They are like armies of occupation left'in the field to 
police the rule won.by the victorious coalition. Thus the Transportation Act of 
1920 substantially augmented the role of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by vesting it with authorities acceptable to labor unions, investors, weak roads, 
and shippers. The Robinson-Patman Act of 1936 similarly gave to the Federal 
Trade Commission the authority to control the price practices of one classifica- 
tion of business groups in favor of another, by limiting the-power of the chain 
&tores in favor of independent merchants. The defeated coalition of groups, 
however, does not cease striving to wring interpretations favorable to it from 
the treaties that verbalize its defeats. Expensive legal talent is employed to 


' decade? How successful were the labor unions in opposing the enactment of the restrictive 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act? Where were the vetoes in these and many other instances 
that might be cited? The &nswer is that they did not exist. In addition, the hypothesis of, 
a minority veto fails to account for the failure of substantial minorities to get a hearing, 
let alone exercise a veto. Among these are Negroes, small business men, Bere: croppete 
' Qakies, and go on. 
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Squeeze every advantage which wit a verbal magic can twist foin the' cold 
prose of official papers; and the regulatory agencies are constantly. besought 


„ahd importuned to interpret their’ authorities in favor of the very groups for 


. the regulation of which they were originally granted. This campaign-against 


-æ 


unfavorable rules which losing coalitions of groups address to the bureaucrats. 


appointed to administer them i is, of course, in addition to their constant effort 
‘to rewrite the rules in their favor through compliant legislators. Where the. 


balance of power is precarious, the law will remain unsettled until the balance 
is made stable. This is especially true in the enforcement of the labor relations 
and anti-trust laws. | 

"The function of the judge is aot unlike that of ihe legislator aad the Barone: 


. erat, as the function of the bureaucrat-is not. unlike that of the legislator and 
the judge. The judiciary, like the civilian bureaucracy, is one of the instru-, 


^. mentalities for the ‘administration of agreed rules. But the responsibility rests 


with the judge, more than with either the legislator or the bureaucrat, to de- 
velop a more or less homogeneous and objective pattern of rules: from the many 
strands supplied by the statutes; administrative decrees, and causes of private 


clients. 2i The judiciary is a superior agency to the bureaücràcy in performing . 


this important and fateful task, and it is in this superiority that its distinguish- ` 
ing characteristic lies. All other ‘distinctions (procedural mainly) between the’ 


judges and the buréaucrats are derived and secondary, not innate. | 


^ 


‘VI. THE GROUP STRUGGLE: IN OFFICIALDOM 


Tn the small universe of official groups—small at least by comparison with 
the infinite group configuration outside the official domain—the same phenom- 
ena of struggle for. self-expression and security take place that may be wit- 


nessed in the various nonstate communities of the society. In fact, some inter- 


esting variants are thrust into the- entire political process by the existence of the 
official groups in what is often a state of rivalry. The Founding Fathers made | 


, sure that rivalries would oceur by separating the powers of the government. It 
‘was their intention to prevent the publie powers from being brought to focus in 
. the same public‘authority and to endow each separated public authority with 


the capacity to fend off attempts by the others to invade its domain. The object’ 
of this, as Mr. Justice Brandeis said in an important case in which the rivalry . 


of GtBeral groups was at issue, was “not to promote efficiency but to preclude 


- the exercise of arbitrary power. The purpose was not to avoid frietion, but by 


* Much ingenuity and resourcefulness go into the production of an objective and homb- 


, gensous pattern of law. Benjamin Cardozo, in The Nature of the Judicial Process (New 


26 
t ouf 


Haven, 1925), confessed that the function of the judge is ereative and original in those 
many interstices of the law left vacant by the statutes and administrative decrees. James 


.M. Landis, in The Administrative Process (New Haven, 1938), presehted a case for judicial 


self-restraint in the relations between the courts and the bureaucrats. In fact, the judiciary 
and the regulatory agencies of the.quasi-judicial kind may be regarded as rival bureaucra- 
cies, with overlapping jurisdictions: The judges have been jealous for a half-century of the 
threat represented by the bureaucracy to their historic monopoly to say ‘what the law is; 
‘and until recent years at least, they protected their security against this threat in their 
Sayaroncieny by OE the danger, and nullifying it on S 


i 
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means of the inevitable friction incident to the distribution of government powers 
among three departments, to save the people from autocracy.'** 

The Congress is traditionally suspicious of the President, and historically has 
sought to dominate the executive establishment, The chief executive of any 
business enterprise is permitted to manage such staff facilities as personnel and 
budget, but Congress prefers to exercise these powers of the President itself. 
Thus when Congress set up the Tennessee Valley Authority, it reserved to itself 
the authority, by concurrent resolution (not subject to the veto), to remove the 
members of the board of directors.” In the Lend-Lease Act of 1941 and the 
Emergency Price Stabilization Act of 1942, to name only two, Congress wrote 
language into the statutes reserving to itself the authority to withdraw from 
the President the powers eonveyed by those acta of legislation. Ánd time and 
again Congress has sought to force from the President's subordinates the sur- 
render of information deemed by him to be confidential.” 

One of the prime deterrents to, the development in the United States of an 
adequate federal civil service is the manifest hostility, relentless and unceasing, 
which Congressmen. pour out upon officials of the executive establishment. One 
former official of the federal government said that it was “like being nibbled to 
death by ducks"; and former Secretary of the Interior Krug, when asked, at 
the start of the Korean War in July, 1950, whether he would return to Wash- 
ington to mobilize industry as he had in the Second World War, replied that he 
would seek a painless death by joining the military forces this time. | 

It has been pointed out that overlapping but different combinations of eco- 
nomic groups are marshalled behind the President and Congress in this historic 
duel.?* The rivalry between the Congress and the executive establishment would 


-55 Italics supplied. The case is Myers v. United States,.272 U.S. 52 (1926), which in- 
volved an attempt by Congress to exercise the power which presidents supposed they 
possessed to remove officials at will. The jealousy which Congress has displayed towards 
the Chief Executive is both extensive and historic. The Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 was vetoed by Wilson when it first passed Congress because Congress had reserved to 
itself the authority to dismiss the Comptroller-General and Wilson believed this to be 
unconstitutional (Congressional Record, 60th Cong., 2d sess., Vol. 59, pp. 8609-8610, 
June 4, 1920). Wilson’s veto was anticipated by the observation he made in his book, 
Congressional Government (New York, 1925, lat ed., 1885): “It is not often easy to see 
the true constitutional bearing of strictly legislative action; but it is patent even to the | 
least observant that in the matter of appointments to office, for instance, senators have 
often outrun their legal rights to give or withhold their assent to appointments, by insist- 
ing upon being first consulted concerning nominations as well, and have thus made their 
constitutional assent dependent upon an unconstitutional control of nominations’ (pp. 
48-49), 

% See Morgan v. Tennessee Valley Authority, 115 F (2d) 990 (1940), certiorari denied, 
812 U.S. 701 (1941), where the court held that the authority of the President to remove 
such directors for any cause he chose was not limited by this congressional reservation 
of power. 

27 See the discussion of this problem in the New York Times, Sept. 3, 1948, p. 5. 

28 See Wilfred Binkley, The Powers of the President (New York, 1937). Binkley’s 
thesis is that the conservative groups have tended to support Congress and the popular 
and less conservative groups have tenced to support the President. The Whigs and the 
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be natural and expected because of the inherent group interest of the function- 
aries, but the struggle is exacerbeted by the support that each of the contest- 
ants is given by alliances and coalitions of groups whose interests are at stake 
in the outcome. Furthermore, the.leverage in this contest is with the Congress, 
As Woodrow Wilson said, “The legislature is the aggressive spirit. It is the 
. motive power of the government. . . . 2° Even when, as in the national elections 
of 1948, the Congress and its own particular and unique behavior are made an 
issue and a new Congress is returned, the new congress may behave much as 
the old one did. The presidential power to campaign for a mandate from the 
people does not necessarily mean, when he gets one, that Congress will enact it. 

. The rivalry between the judiciary and the executive has sometimes emerged 
in spectacular form; as in the duel between Jefferson and Marshall and in the 
unsuccessful Court Plan which Roosevelt submitted to Congress in 1937; but 
the enduring struggle has really taken place below the surface of public events 
_and out of the public gaze, in the silent duel waged by the judiciary against the 
regulatory agencies. The chief characteristic of the regulatory agency of the 
~- quasi-judicial kind is that it combines in one instrumentality the legislative, 
the executive and the judicial powers. It is & device invented by necessity for 
bringing to a focus the public powers (otherwise separated in the Constitution) 
for the regulation of conditions which any single one of the three traditional 
powers had been found inadequate to regulate. 

The judges have looked at the work of these agencies with split vision and 
have persisted in separating the powers that necessity and the legislatures had 
put together. Many anomalies have resulted. At first the courts regarded rate- 
making as legislative in nature and not for the judges. Said the Supreme Court 
in the celebrated case of Munn v. Illinois in 1876, “For protection against abuses 
by legislatures the people must resort to the polls, not to the-courts. .. .’% 
Eventually, however, the judges came to regard the reasonableness of rates not 
as a question to be decided at the polls but one to be decided in the courtrooms, 
that is, a judicial question; but up to the present time the rate-making process 
of quasi-judicial agencies is still called legislative in nature.” The entire logom- 
achy of words and definitions contained in the law of jurisdictional facts and 
evidentiary facts has developed from the concern of the judges to keep within 


, . their hands the determination of the kinds of question that historically have 


been decidéd by judges. This is understandable, perhaps; but the judges, hav- 
ing the last word on questions of jurisdiction, have tended to decide the close 
votes in their favor, as well as many that should not have been in their favor 
at all, and have thus moved some of the legal profession to urge that the judges 
retain authority in the matter in which they are expert—to wit, the law—and 


Republicans in the main have preferred a strong Congress and a weak President, while the 
Democrats, in the New Freedom, New Deal, and Fair Deal versions, at least, have pre- 
ferred a strong President and a weak, that is, subordinate but not docile, Congress. The 
alternation of strong and weak presidents, and con irariwise, strong presidenta and strong 
Congresses, is the result of the shifts in the balance of power among the multifarious groups . 
that constitute the society. 

2 Congressional Government, p. 36. * 94 U.S. 113. 

* See Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Company, 320 U. 8. 591, 64 8. Ot. 
281, 88 L.Ed. 333 (1944). ' 4 Š 
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yield.to the administrative bodies the authority to decide matters in which 
they are expert, such as questions of valuation. 

Except where the simulacra of the judicial process were on display, the judges 
have tolerated a great range of unreviewed discretion in executive agencies. 
Thus due process is not necessarily judicial process. But where the executive 
process appeared to rival the judicial, the judges have been stern and adamant. 
The Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 perpetuates the internal separation 
of powers within the executive agencies and thus institutionalizes and sancti- 
fies by legislative enactment the rule that the judges had enforced by Henr 
selves, ` 

It might be mentioned that even within the structure of official agencies in 
a single branch of the federal government, competition of group interests takes 
place. Mention has been made of the consciousness of a séparate group interest 
in each of the two houses of Congress. Competition among the official groups in 
the executive establishment is both long-standing and notorious. The extended 
contest over unification of the military services, and the resistance of the Navy 
in 1949 to the curtailments enforced against it in favor of the Army and the 
Air Force by the Secretary of Defense, is a case in point. Many others will come 
to mind, as will instances which show that the states are not immune from the 
effects of rivalry among official groups. State departments of health, for exam- 
ple, are often in conflict with state departments of industry over matters that 
fall within the jurisdictions of both, such as the prevention and control of dis- 
eases induced by industrial occupations. 

To carry analysis still a step further, we note that the subgroups of single 
official groups may be in competition with each other. Accordingly, committees _ 
in both the Senate and the House of Representatives frequently contest for 
jurisdiction over bills, parts of which fall within the competence of more than 
one group. In the Senate struggle in 1948-1950 over the repeal of the discrim- 
inatory tax on oleomargarine, for example, it became a matter of vital impor- 
tance whether the Senate Committee on Agriculture got hold of the repealer or 
the Senate Committee on Finance, for the first was dominated by the farm 
groups opposed to repeal while the second was not. The Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 split jurisdiction on anti-trust matters between the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
' Commerce, with amendments to the Clayton Act under the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee and amendments to the Federal Trade Commission Act 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The vital position which such committees hold in the legislative processes of 
Congress intensifies the effort of ee in the group struggle to get their 
favored view before them. 

There is also group tension and conflict within the structure of bureaus and 
divisions of single agencies and departments in the family of official executive 
groups. Thus within the Department of Agriculture there was once a right-left 
axis along which some of the bureaus tended to line. In the middle period of the 
New Deal, the Farm Security Administration, speaking for the small farmer, 
the tenant, and the sharecropper and advocating a generous lending policy, 


? Murray’s Lessee v. Hoboken Land and Improvement Company, 12 Howard 272 (1856). 
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_. wàs in strife with-the Farm Credit Administration, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration over the question of con- ` 


' version to a defense. policy, part of which involved the proposed establishment 


of an integrated and unified set oi field services-for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In this contest, the Farm. Credit Administrátion won over the Farm Se- 


curity Administration. Within the War Department the Corps of Engineers is 


80 powerfully entrenched, with civilian support among Congressmen interested : 


in rivers and harbors improvements, and behind them business groups in the . 


‘ improved" localities, thàt it was able to defy the cominand of the Commander: 
in-Chief in wartime in a dispute between the Corps and the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion over the building of dams in the Central Valley of California.® 
The struggle of subgroups within a department is to bè found even in lower 
levels of. administration. Divisions within bureaus may be, and often are, in 


contest with each other. Management improvement divisions or units of or- . 


. ganization may and do run as rivals to finance and accounting divisions, and the 
personnel division or office į is often the butt of bitter humors by all the others. 
Attendant. upon group spirit are feelings of belonging and not belonging, an 


acceptance of those within the group and a hostility to those outside, the fastidi- ` 


' ous sense of jurisdiction ‘engendered by these feelings, the desire for status and 
prestige, the wish to be admired and to feel of account—and all of these char- 


acteristics of the behavior of people.in groups are to be found where people are 


or have béen in groups: in. public government' and in private enterprise, in 
school, college, and fraternity, in the Bank Wiring Room of the Western Elec- 
tric Plant in Hawthorne, Illinois, and in the. Acropolis in an earlier and more 


- Classic time. The group struggle, then, is app&rent in the universe of unofficial : 


groups and in that of official groups. Furthermore, these are not separate uni- . 


verses. ‘They are one. Official groups are simply inhabitants of one pluralistic 
world. which is an aggregation, a collection, an assemblage, a throng, a moving 
multitude of human clusters, & consociation of groups, a plurality of collectivi- 


ties, an intersecting series of social organisms, adhering, interpenetrating, over- - | 


lapping— single universe of groups which combine, break, federate, and form 
constellations and coalitions of power in a flux of restless alterations. i 


jq 


| vit, CONCLUSION. ! 
' - 'To some, this: view of the political process may seem formless, nde 


ambiguous, and disordered. ‘It may -be felt that little is gained in making the 


- 


interaction of groups the central fact of polities without further definition and _ 


characterization of the groups that interact. But.the state of the discipline is 
such that one is scarcely justified.in being more precise. It is suggested. here 
only that a framework exists within, which political processes may be more 
specifically and accurately described.  Galbraith's concept of the “countervail- 


ing power" is an example of the application to economic phenomena of the’ 


method advocated here. If American history could be reconsidered and rewrit- 
| n Commission on Organisation of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 


^ 


Task-Force Report.on Organization and Policy in ths Field of Natural Resources (Washing- 


ton, 1949), Appendix 7, “The Kings River Project in the Basin of the Great Central Yr / 


: ley—-A Case uiid pp. 149-182. 
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ten in terms of the a cents of- group pais history. would indeed provide 
that insight of the past leading to an understanding of the present which it 
frequently claims to provide, but seldom does. What is called “political history” 
is at.present usually the life and hard.times of the official functionaries of publie 
government, when it is not the chronicles of the-wars we have fought. 

Some may miss in the concept under discussion the mystique of the law, with 
its authoritarian constructs, its assumption that there must be a supreme power, 
like father. in the household-or the Absolute, some authority which arranges 
disorder and judges our transgressions and supplies us in an infinite universe 
with a finite demesne of which we can see the’ walls, and feel secure, A political 
process which is circular, as Einsteinian space. is thought to be, which bends 


. baek upon itself, in. which the directions of North and South are meaningless, 
is an unhandy place in which to try to locate finality. However, we deceive 
ourselves to clothe men in gowns and call them supreme, or sovereign, or all- 


powerful. We sometimes deceive ourselves when we call them.'*Excellency," or 
"honorable." Thé celebrated finality of Supreme Court decisions, which was 
part of the folklore of the law before 1937, is seen in 1952 to be chimerical. Yet - 
since 1937 the justices have only more obviously performed the function that 
they performed before 1937, namely, that of gerving 88 one more level of official 
compromise in the never-ending. march and countermarch, thrust and parry, 
among economie groups, enforcement agencies, legislators, and executive func- 
tionaries. The differences, between the official and the unofficial groups are 
acknowledged, and they have been characterized; but it is the underlying simi- 
larity that strikes the eye. Both Sroups are ponis af. ES and a cd in 
a continuum of interactions. 

Just as the political process described in the E pages may seem to 
some to lack the Euclidian perfection of the juristie view of the political world, 
others may feel that it lacks the quality of ethical sanction, that “values” are 
omitted, that purposive and normative elements in human conduct are neg- 
lected and ignored. But this is not so. Groups exist to fulfill the desires of those 
who comprise them, to achieve their choices, attain their goals—and to propa- 
gate ethical’ principle according to the lights: of their members, If there is a 
multiplicity of such groups, so is there a multiplicity of ethical systems. 

` Finally, it may be asked, “Whatever became of the individual?" He was in- 
troduced briefly as. the beneficiary of group forms and then whisked off the 


` page. Are not individuals as well as groups important in the political process? 


What ‘of a Roosevelt? What of a Ghandi? Were these not individuals, and were 
they not influential as political actors, and not memorable merely as the passive 
recipients of the fullnéss of group life? To this it may be said that individuals 
are, of course, important as political actors, when they move others to respon- 
sive behavior, or represent them, or acquire their support or tolerance. That is to 


say, they are significant politically: in the group relations they establish and or- l 
.ganize, or modify, or destroy. . 


And if it be said that these notes foni 2 theory tell-us nothing T that we 
knew all of this before, the answer-must indeed be the humble one suggested by 


the aüthor' of the Anatomy.of. Melancholy: '^We ean say cur: but what hath 
MO vpn | 


THE EUROPEAN SCENE 
‘THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1951" 


H. G. NICHOLAS . 
` New College, Oxford 


A zvod case could be made for the thesis that the election of 1951 was simply 
the sécond phase of the election of 1950. Not only were they near in point of 
time—nineteen months apart—but also the inconclusive nature of the 1950- 
results left all parties looking toward a second contest the moment the outcome 
of the first was known. In a sense the whole of the interval between February, 
1950, and October, 1951, was a period of electoral campaigning. And to an ex- 
tent unusual in British politics, the minds both of party leaders and of party 
members ran continuously on the contest ahead. - 
`. The resemblance between the campaigns was heightened by the virtual 
identity: of the participants. All of the principal figures of 1950 re-entered the 
lists iri 1951, and mostly in the same roles. Only 29 members of the 1950 Parlia- - 
ment failed to:seek election to its suecessor. In many cases candidates were 
opposed -by the same individuals as before—although the number of Liberal 
' candidates fell from 475 to 109, and that of the Communists dropped from 100- 
to 10. A fair number of candidates unsuccessful in 1950 tried their fortune in 
other constituencies in 1951. The general effect, however, was of two sub- 
stantially identical teams of Socialists and Conservatives, whose contest was 
spotlighted by ‘the withdrawal, in most constituencies, of third and fourth party 
candidates. In 1950 there were only 112 straight fights; in 1951 there were 497. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 1951 was simply 1950 over again.. 
. The events of the intervening months, and ‘particularly of the three or four 
months immediately preceding the October election, provided. material for new - 
issues and. arguments on both sides, and the change in substance was accom- 
panied by.a change in treatment, 1950 had been a set battlepiece, with argu- 
ments long prepared and oft rehearsed on both sides. 1951 was a running fight, 
with fresh themes developing under the impact of events. 

"The formal programmes of the parties did not change much in the interval 
. between elections. Nationalisation receded even further from view as a Labour 
objective—reflecting, no doubt, the indifference shown to the issue by the bulk 
 of.1050's voters. A‘ vague phrase about “taking over concerns that fail the 
nation” wag all that was left to remind voters that Labour was a party dedi- 
cated by-its constitution to “the common ownership of the means of production, 


* The article which follows should not be taken as in any sense a definitive record of 
. the 1951 General Election, based. upon exhaustive study of the events it describes. A 
* study on that scale has been written by Mr. David Butler under the auspices of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, and is at present in the press. What I am setting down ia rather a series 
of impressions, based both on printed materials and dau observations, the latter re- 
stricted to constituencies in Southern England. 

1 None of these, on either occasion, was successful: 
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distribution ad exchange. ” The Conservative proposals for denationalisation, 

on the other hand, confined themselves to steel and road transport. The welfare 
state was still a central theme—in both the Labour and the Conservative mani- 
festoes—but there were some shifts of interest. Slightly less emphasis was laid 
on Full Employment, to which the great diapason of Labour propaganda had 
been devoted in 1950. Housing, prominent in 1950, was even more to the fore in 
1951, with the Conservatives committed to a “target” of 300,000 new houses 
a year. The Cost of Living excited both sides, not because either had any par- 
ticular new proposals for dealing with it but because it was an increasing pre- 
occupation of every voter. There was perhaps a slightly increased concern ‘(at 
least in the Conservative manifesto) about the Balance of Payments issue, but. 
this continued to be the great lacuna of the election debate ns it had been in 

1950. Indeed, on both sides there was a general absence of clear-cut proposals, 

such as had marked Labour's appeal in 1945. Labour, as in 1950, tended to 
stand on its record, and the Conservatives tended to argue their case in terms 
of the need for a change of men arid mood rather than of a detailed programme. 

Even the Liberals, who might have been expected to display that heroic indif- 
ference to mere vote-catching which is the historic privilege of third parties, 

rested their claims less on the distinctiveness of their policy than on the need 
for a party independent of its rivals and dedicated to the freedom of the individ- 
To this extent the party manifestoes departed only slightly from the prece- ` 
dents of the previous year. But one feature of them was novel and provided a 
hint of even more novel developments in the campaign that followed. This was 
the considerably greater prominence given to foreign affairs in the Labour 
manifesto, where “Peace” was given pride of place: “Our first aim is to save the 
peace of the world.” In part this was a natural consequence of the increased in- 
ternational tension since the outbreak of the Korean War: But it may also have 
' reflected an increased tension inside the Labour Party itself. The resignation in 
April of Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. Harold Wilson over the scale of tlie Gov- 
ernment’s re-armament programme pointed to a division in the party which 
_could easily become an electoral embarrassment. One obvious way of counter- 
ing this was by emphasising those goals of foreign policy upon which all ele- 
ments in the party could unite, such as the party's devotion to peace and its 
conviction that such a causé was safer in Labour than in Conservative hands. 


_ The tracing of the genesis of this electoral theme is.a matter for a political his- 


torian, but one may safely hazard the guess that it was not unconnected with 
the assumption of the Foreign Office by Mr. Herbert Morrison, the party’s 
principal political strategist.’ F 

It was not, however, so much ite place in the Labour Party’ s manifesto as its 
subsequent reiteration and development, that gave this peace-or-war theme 
its importance in the history of the election.’ To understand. this fact, it i8 
Been to look at the course of public events during the period between Mr. . 


- & Mr. Mrnsod took omen on the death of Mr. Bevin. 


¢ - 
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Attlee's announcement of the Dissolution on September 19 and Polling Day on 
October 25. During these five weeks, the public mind; far from being absorbed 
by electioneering, was distracted by a succession of other anxieties. The King’s 
operation-on September 23, the Persian crisis, marked by the evacuation of 
Abadan on October 3, the Egyptian denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty on October 8—all of these.events stole the newspaper headlines away - 
from election items proper; and the two continuing crises, of Persia and Egypt, 
went far to dictate the course of electoral controversy. While at first there was 
a reluctance to involve the government’s Persian policy in the party political 
argument—on September 27 Mr. Churchill and Mr, Eden were still consulting 
the Prime Minister about it and avoiding all partisan comments—the begin- 
ning of October saw it become a dominant electoral theme. 

It so happened that the Annusl-Labour Party Conference was scheduled to 
, meet at Scarborough on October 1. The onset of the election turned this meet- 
^ ing into a campaign rally and provided Labour leaders with’a sounding board ` 
for their electoral talking points. The moment the Conference met, it becamé 
apparent that it was the peace-or-war issue which most attracted the leaders 
and-excited the delegates. In successive speeches Mr. Morrison attacked ‘‘the 
semi-hysteria of the Tory back-benchers over Persia and Egypt” and posed the 
.- question to Mr. Churchill, “Should we have gone to war with Persia or not?" 
Speaker after speaker took up the same cry, the most frequent line of argument 
being either "I do not say the Tories want war, but. . „they do not know how 
to avoid it . . ." or “their deeply-ingrained in oeralisi niakes war inevitable." 
From Scarborough, as the delegates went back to their constituencies, this 
"warmongering smear," as it was dubbed by its victims, spread in ever widen- 
ing circles. The press took it up, in particular the Labour Datly Mirror, a tab- 
loid with a circulation of five million. (Its polling day elaboration of this theme - 
provoked a libel action by Mr. Churchill, which is still pending at the time of 
writing.) With the spread of the idea, its qualifying clauses disappeared until 
it was stripped down to its erudest emotional appeal, as in the streamer which 
spanned a street in Liverpool outside the headquarters of Mrs. Braddock, a 
Labour mtlitante—“A Third Labour Government or a Third World War.” 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, was notable for the deliberate exclusion of 
foreign affairs from his speeches during his campaign tour; but with other 
Labour speakers, at every level, the “‘warmonger” issue in one form or another 
remained, it is fair to say, the central propaganda theme. 

The Conservatives met the charge, of course, with counter-arguments about 
the dangers.of appeasement as a provocation to aggression. They also dwelt on 
the national humiliation involved in, and the diplomatic and economic reverses 
consequent upon, a policy of “scuttle” and "bluff." But they insisted that they 
were being unfairly branded “warmongers.” Mr. Churchill in, particular, re- 
peatedly defended himself against this charge; in a political broadcast which | 
was perhaps his most effective since the war, he went out of his way to stress 
that he remained in public life only in the hope of securing peace. To Mr. Morri- . 
son’s reiterated question, Mr. Churchill and other Conservatives replied that 
a wise conduct of the Persian and Egyptian affairs would not have led to 
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the alternatives of force or evacuation. The Conservatives also made a great 
deal of the disunity over foreign policy in Labour ranks and claimed that a 
third Labour government would be ham-strung by Bevanite pacifism and anti- 
Americanism, 

Without doubt the focuses of so much electoral controversy on this ieme 
had a damaging effect on bipartisanship in foreign policy. Perhaps the death of 
Mr. Bevin and the rise of Mr. Bevan, as well as the burden of re-armament and 
the consequent decline in living standards, were making this inevitable anyway 
and the election merely sharpened existing disagreements. However that may 
be, from a strictly electoral point of view the division was no bad thing. In 1950, 
save for Mr. Churchill's eruption in his famous Edinburgh speech, foreign af- 
fairs had been carefully screened from public debate. The electorate could 
reasonably complain that one result of the agreement of their rulers was that 
they were being denied the right to hear and pass upon the claims of rival 
courses in foreign policy. In 1951, by contrast, there was a real developing ar- 
gument, which derived its propulsion in large part from contemporaneous events 
themselves. Mr. Morrison, Labour’s strategist, was also the Labour Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Secretary. Mr. Churchill, his critic, would, if successful, be 
dealing within a few days with the identical problems of Persia and England 
which formed the stuff of their arguments. As a shrewd observer in the Econo- 
mist pointed out, this was the first British general election since 1931 ''to be 
fought with live ammunition." There can be no doubt that the campaign, re- 
garded as an instrument of public education, gained enormously thereby. 

In thus campaigning on the foreign policy issue, Labour politicians were 
doubly courageous in that not only was it a vulnerable (some would say the 
most vulnerable) part of their record, but it also involved issues on which the 
party was openly divided. Moreover, although the rearmament pledge in their 
manifesto. was skilfully contrived to cover the crack in their ranks—the ques- 
tion of the scale of rearmament being ignored—Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his 
followers made little pretence of soft-pedalling their distinctive point of view. 
In thus boldly assuming that attack was the best defence, the party’s strategists 
may have been wise.-Public opinion polls and private enquiries alike certainly 
confirmed that foreign affairs took first place in the public’s concern before, 
during, and after the election; and in presenting a united front on the goal to 
be attained, whatever the disagreements about the methods of attaining it, 
the party almost certainly profited. It was not true, as some observers hastily 
concluded, that the Bevanites were the special beneficiaries of this. Their can- 
didates fared neither better nor worse at the polls than Labour candidates of 
more orthodox persuasion. The voting public seems to have been entirely in- 
different to the distinctions within the Labour ranks and voted for or against 
Bevanites in almost exactly the same proportion as held true for other Pansa 
candidates. 

As these remarks imply, Labour’s strategy was fundamentally a delendivs 
one. They, after all, weré trying to hold on to what they had while the Con- 
servatives, in Mr. Churchill's expressive phrase, felt that *one.more heave” 
would land them in the seat of power. In planning their offensive strategy, the 
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Conservatives seem to have directed their greatest efforts in two directions— 
territorially on the Lancashire and East Anglia constituencies and politically 
on the Liberal voters. ; 
Of Lancashire’s 64 constituencies, 29 were anes if “marginal” ig defined 
as meaning ''held by a majority of 10 per cent or less of the votes cast in 1950.” 
Nineteen of these were held by Labour members at the Dissolution. In East 
Anglia, the most purely. agricultural region of England, Labour had scored 


.. sensational gains in 1945, but was left in 1950 holding 7 of its 8 seats by small, 


sometimes minute, majorities. In hopes of winning or holding seats in these. 
crucial areas, both sides sent a wealth of front-bench talent to address urban 
rallies and to tour the rural districts. Mr. Churchill (who did not repeat his 
1945 and 1950 “‘tours’’) spoke at Liverpool and Mr. Eden at Manchester. The 
Prime Minister toured East Anglia and spent two days in Lancashire. Mr. 
Morrison spoke at Manchester and Preston. 

` Liberal voters all over the country had in 1950 numbered some 23 million, 
and in 47 constituencies their votes had exceeded the Labour majority. With 
only 109 Liberal candidates offering themselves in 1951, there was obviously 
a particularly good chance of increasing the Conservative poll in constituencies 
which had no Liberal candidate. Moreover, in several constituencies “pacts” 
were arranged with local Liberal associations; in 7 of them “Conservatives sup- 
ported well-disposed Liberals, such as Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, and in 3 of 
them Conservatives stood with avowed Liberal support.? Elsewhere there was 
assiduous wooing of the Liberal vote by both major parties, a wooing con- 
ducted, incidentally, with much fess truculence and much more finesse than 
either side had displayed the previous year. 

However, despite the special concentration of attention on the vulnerable 
points, the battle was fought with vigour along the entire line. Observers 
noted that local Conservative party workers displayed as much vigour in fight- 
ing forlorn hopes in Durham (where Labour can count on enormous miners’ 
majorities) as in marginal seats elsewhere. And Labour, in order to remedy its 
shortages of properly-trained organisers, often sent workers from strong con- 
stituencies to reinforce weakly organised neighbours; this strategy was most 
readily observed in the London &rea. 

Broadly speaking, the character and giten of the Labour and rose 
tive organisations in 1951 were much what they had been in 1950.4 Only the 
Liberals, impoverished and in many cases disheartened by their disasters in 
1950, failed, despite their concentration on a narrower front, to put forth a com- 
parable effort. Each of the.other main parties had taken steps to repair, so far 
as means and man-power permitted, the deficiencies revealed in the previous 
contest. In numbers of agents—who are virtually the only professional party : 
workers in British elections—this still left the Conservatives comfortably in 
the lead; but Labour had great success in training even its volunteer agents in 


! There were many other constituencies where individual Liberals worked and spoke 
for Conservatives. 

‘ For a description of party PE in the 1950 election, see Ch. 2 of my -book 
on The British General Election of 1869 (London, 1951). 
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some-of the refinements of electioneering technique that had eluded them last 
time. Thus Labour’s organisation of the postal vote, which had been one of 
the party's serious weaknesses in 1950, was considerably improved in 1951. 
Much effort, however, on each side had to be expended not on improvements, 
but simply on maintaining existing levels of performance on reduced budgets— 
reduced, that is, in terms of real purchasing power. The limits of constituency 
expenditure, already drawn tight in the.1948 Representation of the People Act, 
were in 1951 considerably tightened by reason of the marked increase in costs, 
particularly of paper and printing. This meant that the most careful attention 
` had to be given-by agents to the budgeting of the campaigns and that each side: 
had to reduce its expenditure on most forms of visual &nd printed publicity 
in order to keep within the statutory maximum. In consequence, the tendency 
‘ already observable in 1950, for the election almost to disappear from the public 
view, was intensified in 1951; and everyone agreed that this was the “quietest” 
election he had known. Furthermore, the behaviour of the public reflected the 
‘subdued tone of the propaganda addressed to it. There can never have been an 
election in English history which gave the police so little trouble. When a 
crowd in Southampton almost overturned a lodd-speaker car which tried to 
heckle the Prime Minister, the Ende although no one was hurt, became 
headline news. 

It is clear; however, that the lack of vicios ‘was not the reflection of in- 
activity on the part of the electioneers or apathy on the part of the voters. 
Canvassing, the great, distinctive mass-activity of British elections, was con- 
ducted with vigour. There can have been very few voters who did not receive 
a statement of the political record, faith and proposals of each candidate in 
their constituency—‘‘the election address" of tradition. A Gallup poll revealed 
^ that 81 per cent of the adult population heard some, at any rate, of the broad- 
casts which were an almost nightly feature of the campaign, while 30 per cent ` 
attended a meeting of at least one of the parties. A notable feature of the cam- 
paign, incidentally, was the employment of television as a medium for political 
appeals for the first time; it was estimated that some four.to five million people 
watched appearances, on successive nights, of spokesmen for éach of the three 
main parties. The results of these efforts were apparent in a high poll—82.6 per 
cent of the electorate. | 

The total of votes cast was eis slightly below the record of 84 per ent 
reached in 1950, and the reduction was no doubt largely attributable to the 
smaller number of Liberal candidates who offered themselves. Nevertheless, 
the expectation in Liberal headquarters that large numbers of Liberals would 
abstain, does not appear to have been borne out by the figures. Most Liberals, 


quite certainly, when lacking & candidate of their own, gave their vote to the. ' 


Conservatives.* Many of them, it was also clear, even when they had candidates 
of their own, deserted them for the Tories. Thus the Liberals lost all round. 


5 Although Liberal leaders (Lady Violet HoahanuCarte: excepted) were careful to 
give no direction to their followers on this point, the Manchester Guardian was less in- 
hibited and quite explicitly informed its readers that it thought it was “time for a change” _ 
and that Conservatives, in the circumstances, were to be preferred to Labour. 
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- They lost 66 deposits and won only 6 seats, of which 5 might be said to be held 
on Conservative sufferance since by agreement no Conservative eandidate had 
contested them, Of their leaders Sir Archibald Sinclair had not stood and Mr. 
Fothergil, their president, Mr. Byers, their chairman, and Mr. Dingle Foot 
and Lady Megan Lloyd George, their ablest parliamentarians, were all de- 
feated. Even Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Asquith's daughter, who was aided 
. by official Conservative backing and Mr. Churchill’s personal oratory, failed 
of success. The Manchester Guardian was forced to the conclusion that this 
marked “the end of an va M Liberal " as a force in the electoral. 
field." 

There can not be n doubt that ex-Liberal ots contributed ey 

to Conservative success. To begin with, of the 21 seats which Conservatives . 
won from Labour, 16 were seats where in 1950 the Liberal vote had exceeded 
the Labour majority and where in 1951 no Liberal candidate appeared; and 
it is not likely to have been an accident that in many other constituencies of 
this type the increased: polls for Labour and Conservatives were so closely ~ 
equivalent to last time’s Liberal poll—as if the Liberal vote had divided in the 
rough proportion of two to the Tories to one for Labour. It is also possible to 
detect the probable source of Conservative converts in another way by noting 
that in constituencies where there was a straight Labour-Conservative fight. 
in each election, the Conservative gain averaged 1 per cent of the total poll; 
but that in constituencies where Liberals had intervened only in 1950, the av- 
erage gain was 3.6 per cent. 
So mueh might have been autidbpatet What came as a surprise to most 
. people was the almost microscopic scale of change that the results revealed. If 
one thinks of it in terms of the composition of the House of Commons, it meant- 
that only 58 faces in the new Parliament were different from those in the last— 
and this figure allows for the 29 members who were not seeking re-election.. If 
one thinks of the corais of votes cast, the result is equally striking: 


Labour Conservative - — - Liberal 
1950 13,200,592 12,502,567 2,621,548 . 
1951 13,948,605 18,717,538 ; 730,556. 
Translated into percentages of votes cast, this becomes: 
ao " Labour Conservative Liberal 
1950 46.4 41.7, 9.1 
- 19051 ^ 48.8 " — 48.0 . | 2.8 


Finally, if one.thinks in terms of parliamentary ‘seats, the results show- the 
- smallest charge since 1910: 


* The paradox of Labour’s winning & majority of votes-but a "—— of seats is due 


'  jargely to the excessive concentration of Labour strength in certain constituencies. 


(See the Appendix by D. Butler to my British General Election of 1950). The Conserva- 
tives’ voting total would, however, be somewhat increased if allowance were made for 
their voting strength in the four constituencies i in Northern Ireland where their candidates 
were returned. unopposed. l 
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Labour Consert Liberal Others 


1950 315 298 9 3 
1951 296 321 6 2 


Nor do these national figures conceal wide local variations. So even was the 
movement of opinion across the country that there were only trifling devia- 
tions from the 1.1 per cent figure of swing (calculated as the average of Con- 
servative percentage gain and Labour percentage loss) which was the national 
average. Bradford with 2.7 per cent was exceptional among the big towns for 
the volatility of its citizens’ opinions. Sussex among the counties was unique 
in swinging as far as 2.3 per cent from its 1950 moorings. 

In fact, there can be no doubt that the most striking feature.of the results is 
the hardening of political attitudes which they reveal. During the nineteen 
months between the elections the British public had been exposed to a bom- 
bardment, not only of electoral propaganda, but also of brute facts, in the form 
of misfortunes and setbacks, both domestic and foreign. It was a period packed 
with the kind of events that are normally supposed to change votes. Yet, 
judged by this test, the net effect of it all seems to have been that one person 
in a hundred voted differently in 1951 from the way he voted in 1950—-and that 
person appears to have been, more oiten than not, a Liberal who had no candi- 
date of his own to vote for. Some of this effect was attributable, no doubt, to 
the virtual elimination of local] issues; parliamentary elections in Britain today 
are unquestionably fought on national issues and personalities. Along with this 
goes an increased dominance of the whole battleline by the national party 
organisations—armies whose rank and file are loca] volunteers operating in their 
own constituencies, but whose fighting is largely directed from the centre. The 
result is a marked diminution in the role of the individual candidate. What 
kind of a man he is, what kind of things he says, appear to matter less and less; - 
his label is what determines his support. At the same time as they have tight- 
ened their control, the two major parties seem to have extended their appeal. 
Each has a larger membership and a larger vote than before, mainly at the ex- 
` pense of the Liberals, but also, it would appear, at the expense of the voter pre- 
viously of no fixed allegiance—the man who does not like to wear & regular 
label. The question that the 1951 election poses is whether this type of voter, 
who has traditionally been accorded the role of the pendulum in the British 
constitutional clock, is a disappearing species. Is he declining to a point at 
which electoral struggles of increasing severity un result in party majorities 
of diminishing adequacy? 


BRITAIN'S ECONOMIC PLANNING MACHINERY - 


R. 8. MILNE 
University of Bristol 

This article is a critical deseription of developments in the governmental 
machinery for taking economic decisions in Britain between the end of the war 
in 1945 and October, 1951. The changes known to have been made by the Con- 
servative Government between October, 1951, and May, 1952, are indicated - 
near the end. The word "planning," i is used in the title for the sake of con- 
venience only; there will be no ‘discussion of whether or not the degree of 
state economic intervention in Britain has been sufficient to qualify as *plan- - 
ning" in a strict sense.! The term has now become too much the subject of 
British party wrangles to have any generally accepted single meaning. How- 
ever, to use neutral terms, we may say that the machinery to be investigated 
is that for taking high policy decisions on economic matters in which the Gov- 
ernment has decided to intervene, including machinery for séeing that these 
. decisions are compatible with egch other. 

^ What has been the extent and form of state intervention between 1945 and 
the autumn of 1951? Apart from the working out of the Labour Government's 
nationalization programme,’ perhaps the most obvious summary is that meas- 
ures taken during the period have been related to “shortages.” Peace in 1945 
did not put &n immediate end to wartime import restrictions, controls, and 
. rationing. The loss of income from pre-war overseas investments, adverse 
changes in the terms of trade, snd the need to devote a large proportion of re- 
sources to capital re-equipment—all combined to make the problem of settling . 

“priorities” in peacetime as difficult as during the war. 

One basic reason for. Labour Government intervention in economic affairs, 
therefore, was the need to reduce the foreign trade deficit, particularly that with 
hard currency countries which was augmented by the shortage of supplies from 
European sources. Allied to this necessity was a bias in favour of the redistribu- 
tion of income and a general belief that for certain selected commodities, nota- 
` bly foodstuffs such as meat, tea, and butter, quantitative rationing was prefer- 
able to- what some Labour politicians have stigmatized as “rationing by the 
purse." To prevent inflation from damaging the export drive, heavy taxation 
= was retained to drain off purchasing power, and this was supplemented by a 
deliberate policy of budgeting for a-surplus. In addition, physical controls were 
employed: imports were limited, and exporters’ receipts of foreign currency 
had to be handed to the state; investment of all kinds, including the building 
of houses, was limited; some raw materials, such as steel and paper, were con- 


^^ 1 For an analysis of the term “economic planning," see H. D. Pinnan, The Eco- . 
` nomics.of Socialism (Oxford, 1939), pp. 14-18. l 

! Vol. 21, no. 2, of the Political Quarterly (London 1950), is devoted to this subject. 
See also the article on “Nationalised Industries in Britain and France” by W. A. Robson ` 
in the Ammnican PorrricAL Borgycg Review, Vol. 44, pp. 209—322 (June, 1950). 
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trolled: consumption of clothing (until 1950) and some foodstuffs was rationed. 

Generally speaking, however, the controls were less rigid and Jess pervasive 
than in war time. The difference was described in the following way by the 
Economic Survey for 1947, the first of a series of annual reports on the economic 
state of the nation: "During the war, the Government could direct labour and 
was the direct purchaser of a large part of the nation’s production. These two 
factors gave the Government a control over the course of production which no 
longer exists. The Government's influence in peacetime must be exercised by 
other less drastic measures." The private sector, even allowing for the transfer 
of the nationalized industries to the publie sector, still employs about three- 
quarters of the occupied population, although it accounts for only about half 
of the investment now undertaken. The postwar controls in.existence in this 
sector have not been of a sufficiently strict nature to ensure that detailed 
amounts of particular commodities could be produced to order. On several oc- 
casions Sir Stafford Cripps (Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1947-1950) pointed 
to this difference between "democratic planning" in Great Britain and the 
“totalitarian planning" of some other countries. 

Detailed control over manpower, for instance, was not attempted. The 
powers to direct labor which existed, between 1947 and 1949 were sparingly em- 
ployed: their main function was to retain in their jobs those already working 
in the textile and coal mining industries, not to direct workers there from out- 
side. In fact, the limitations of the controls used were admitted from the start; 
the 1047 Economic Survey granted that “The controls cannot by themselves 
bring about very rapid changes or make very fine adjustments in the economic 
structure,’ A further illustration of this point is the disappearance from the 
1950 Economic Survey of the. “targets” for the number of workers required in 
certain industries. Such "targets" had been included in previous Surveys, 
although those for coal mining, agriculture and textiles had been attributed by 
The Economist to “wishful thinking” on the part of the Labour Government. 
No attempt had been made. to achieve the goals either by large-scale direction 
or by big enough wage-inducements. Appeal by exhortation in posters and 
other types of publicity were the chief means of recruiting used, along with im- 
provements in working conditions such as the five-day week, the basis for the 
publicity for coal mining. It was not remarkable that these partial and indirect 
methods failed to achieve the "targets," or that this was admitted in the 1950 
Survey. The forecast it gave for the numbers to be employed by the end of the 
year in different industries was ‘‘not of the requirements of the industries listed, 
- but of the changes in the distribution of the working population which it 1s ex- 
pected will take place.'' 

The policy just described was attempted under conditions of great stress. 
The central problem of foreign trade was intensified by such occurrences as the 
sudden end of lend lease in 1945, the hard winter of 1946-47, which hit coal 
exports, and the drought in Australia and the Argentine, which curtailed sup- 
plies of meat and maize. At the same time the tasks of nationalizing some.of 


? Cmd. 7046 (1947), par. 13. 1 Par. 27. 5 Cmd. 7915 (1950), par. 111. 
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the country’s basic industries (including several, such as coal and the rail- ` 
. ways, which badly needed re-equipping) and of launching both the National 
Health Service and a new comprehensive insurance scheme were undertaken. ; 
Furthermore, because international relations were never really settled after the 
war, the uneasy suspension of disarmament was succeeded. by. the process of 
active rearmament. The need to produce reports and papers for bodies con- 
cerned with "international planning," Buch as the Committee of European 
Economie Co-operation, inereased the strein. Altogether, the pressure of ex- 
ternal events and a succession of “crises’”’ over balance of payments difficulties 


p forced the planners to concentrate on immediate issues and PM the for- 


mulation of any genuine long-term economic plan. l 

' Remarkably little is known about.the tone and spirit, as opposed to.the 
formal organization, of the economic planning machinery developed to carry 
out the activities just described. In the first place, there lias been no published. 
survey of the British governmental structure as a whole since the war; there 
has, in fact, been none since the report of the Committee on the: Machihery of 
Government 1 in 1918.* The only available sources containing. much relevant 
material on economie planning machinery are short articles by ministers or ex- 
ministers, guch as Mr. Herbert Morrison and Lord Waverley (formerly Sir John 
Anderson), general accounts of the problems of planning by former civil ser- 
vants, and a few references in Parliamentary Debates." These sources are barely - 
adequate for discovering the formal pattern of machinery which is experimen- 
tal and has been changing all the time; and the truth is that it is the inforinal : 
"parts which matter. Organisation charts, even if correct, are quite useless in , 
. showing how the most important decisions are made—decisions which, it has - 
been remarked, are arrived at by “a huddle of Treasury knights.” The fact 
that the present writer has been privileged to talk with some of the officials 
concerned may have helped him to avoid some of the errors which an “out- - 
sider’ might make. But a full interpretation of the machinery could be given 
‘only by someone who has worked inside it, and then only after such an interval 
that he would be permittéd to quote “case histories" of how particular deci- 
sions of importance come to be made. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, it may be wise again to warn the — 
that another obstacle to clear understanding i is the terminology. It is in an ex- 
tremely peculiar sense of “planning” that the Central Economic Planning 
Staff can be said to “plan,” and the Economic Planning Board is purely. ad- 
visory in spite of the fact that the term “board” in Britain usually denotes a 
body with executive powers—for instance, the N ational Coal Board or the Na- 
tional Assistance Board: ; 


UPC. 9230- (1918). 

7 For articles by Morrison and Audren, see, P “Economic Planning, i 
Public Administration (London), Vol. 25, pp. 3—9 (1947); and “The Machinery of Gov- 
ernment,” ibid., Vol. 24, pp. 147-155 (1946). For material by former civil servants, see 
. Bir O. Franks, Central Planning and Control in War and Peace (London, 1947), J. E. 
Meade, Planning and the Price Mechanism (London, 1948), and the article by R. C. Tress 
in The Manchester School, Vol. 16, no. 2 (1948). For Parliamentary Debates see later refer- 
encès. Note 31 below indicates a source not easily available in Britain. 
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The first point to notice about the planning machinery is that the total num- 
ber of civil servants centrally employed in it is small. Including those in the 
various units inside the Treasury and the Cabinet office and in the “economic” 
departments such as the Board oi Trzde and the Ministries of Fuel and Power, 
Food, and Supply, there are fewer than a hundred equivalent in rank to the 
administrative class, about two per cent of all administrative civil servants. 

The second clue to the planning machinery labyrinth is that the easiest way 
to visualise it is to concentrate on the basic structure of ministerial and civil 
service committees, What economic planning occurs is done in the main by 
these “traditional” bodies, a conclusion as startling as that reached in Poe’s 
story, “The Purloined Letter," when the missing document is discovered not 
hidden in upholstery or screwed up inside the leg of a chair, but carelessly dis- 
played in a letter rack. The backbone of the structure is the Cabinet, two 
levels of committees of ministers below it, and, below them, two levels of com- 
mittees of officials. The Planning Staff, along with the advisory Economic 
: Planning Board and the Information Division of the Treasury, may be likened 
to improvements made to the original structure of a building. The additions 
would correspond to a balcony, giving a more extensive view, and perhaps to 
an elevator allowing more frequent and rapid communication. The original 
structure consisted of a number of committees composed of ministers specially 
interested, by the nature of their departments, in economic problems; of cor- 
responding committees made up of senior civil servants; and of two bodies per- 
forming the “intelligence” function of feeding economic and statistical infor- 
mation to these committees, the Economic Section of the Cabinet Office and 
the Central Statistical Office. The committees, ministerial and official, give 
instructions to the government departments, but are themselves largely com- 
posed of representatives of these same departments. The entire structure is 
similar in principle to the British organization for defense.* 

In theory, of course, the main economic decisions are made by the ministerial 
committees or, sometimes, by the Cebinet itself. It is these committees which 
are said to determine issues of policy, giving instructions to the official com- 
mittees and receiving their reports.* But this picture probably no more de- 
scribes what actually happens than does the copy-book maxim that in Britain 
the minister decides "policy" and the civil service carries it out. In order to 
verify this contention it is necessary to glance at the sort of Job the official com- 
mittees are doing with an attempt to appreciate its complexity. 

The system of committees of officials drawn from the departments chiefly 
interested in economic questions is, of course, not unique. It is also found, for 
instance, in the sphere of town and country planning. The technique of these 
inter-departmental committees is a subtle one: there is no voting, and the sys- 
tem works only because all who attend are determined to reach the fullest pos- 
sible amount of agreement. The system of committees under discussion is, 
however, a little more complicated because of the esoteric quality of economics 
and the numerous quantitative relationships concerned. 

* See Central Organization for Dejence, Cmd. 6923 (1046). 
* House of Commons Debates, 5th ser., Vol. 420, cols. 2130-2181 (Feb. 28, 1946). 
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The activities of these committees, outlined in the opening pages of the 
Economic Survey for 1947, consist largely of drawing up “budgets.” (These 
quantitative budgets must not, of course, be confused with the annual budget 
of projected government revenue and expenditure, voted on by Parliament and 
itself a major instrument of “Planning” in that it lays down the share of total 
state expenditure to be devoted to different uses.) Resources and requirements ` 
for the coming year are set out in terms of different units, such as national in- 
come and expenditure, and are “supplemented by analyses of particular prob- 
lems," such as foreign exchange or investment. This system is the child of the 
war time method: the problem is tackled by the same device of “budgets,” the 
main difference being that the principal shortage, around which the rest of the 
program rotates, has changed. During the war it was either shipping or man- . 
power; after 1945 it has been foreign exchange,'® and, to a lesser extent, sav- 
ings. In the light of the "budgets," decisions have to be made on how require- 
menta can be cut to fit resources, or resources expanded to meet requirements. 
Generally speaking, the details of a cut in requirements would probably be 
largely accepted by the ministerial committee receiving an official committee’s 
report. It would be a matter for decisive ministerial intervention only if a cut ` 
came too near a politically sensitive nerve, for instance, the house-building 
program. An expansion of resources, say & decision to combat inflation not by: 
reducing investment but by staging & government drive for more voluntary 
savings, would usually be a matter in which a eo committee would be 
interested. | 
. These "budget-making" activities are so anes that ministers are un- 
likely to formulate particularly explicit directives about them. Thus ministerial 
instructions might be given to officials to produce figures on proposed rearma- 
ment expenditure; the figures would have to be based on assumptions arising 
from present rearmament and production figures and existing plans. Officials 
` would know the political sensitivities of the ministers; and if they failed to take 
adequate account of them, they would get the figures back to do again, with 
an indication of what was politically unacceptable. But ministers have been 
too busy plugging the leaks to draw up elaborate charts of the seas to be navi- 
gated in future years. Apart from a few broad directions, policy has often been 
shaped by the “logic of the situation" and, to a lesser extent, by the initiative 
of officials. —— 

It may help the reader if, before describing particular parts of the planning, 
machinery, the main stages of its operation are tabulated. The left-hand col- 
umn of this table is adapted from Mr. Morrison’s account in Public Adminis- 
o The other column indicates the bodies chiefly concerned in each pro- 

cess in October, 1951. This column is not exhaustive; the Central Economic 
Planning Staff, for instance, influences the third stage, too, because it is repré- 
` sented on the committees of officials. 


10 Sir E. Bridges, Treasury Control (London, Min pp. 20-22. 
u Cited above, n. 7. 
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Stage: l Agencies: 

1. Deciding to plan and determining the . The Cabinet. 
main assumptions on which planning is z 
to be done. | 

2. Assembling the necessary facta and figures Economic Section of the Cabinet Office; 
from the "economic" departments, etc. the Central Statistical Office; The Central 

Economie Planning Staff. ^ - 

3. Devising a program or alternative pro- Committees of officials drawn from the 

grams. l 5 hes departments, helped by the Economic 
Section and the Planning Staff. 

4, Adopting a program or rejecting it with The Cabinet or ministerial committees. 

instructions on how to make it politically 


acceptable. l 
5. (a) Carrying out of- plans. E (a)- Government departments. 
(b) Explaining plans. (b) Speeches of ministers; the Informa- 
tion Division of the Treasury. 
^ (e) Adjusting plans. 7 (c) Committees of officials, aided by the 
- Central Economic Planning Staff. 


At the head of the whole structure is the Cabinet, collectively responsible for 
all major decisions, whether in the economic field or outside it. In it the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer combines his office with responsibility for economic 
affairs, subject only to this collective responsibility and to the paramount au- 
thority of the Prime Minister. The way in which this function was acquired is 
one of the most persuasive examples of chance in politics. The announcement 
of the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Minister for Economic Affairs in 
September, 1947 (soon after the “convertibility crisis" caused a sudden fall in 
foreign exchange reserves) did not solve the question of the exact relationship 
of “physical economic planning" (under Cripps) to finance (under Dr. Dalton, 
at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer). When Dalton resigned on Novem- 
ber 13, 1947, as the result of a parliamentary indiscretion, Cripps was given 
the powers and responsibilities of both offices. To.enable him to carry the ad- 
ditional load, the Chancellor was given the help ofa new Economic Secretary 
to the Treasury in February, 1948. Later, in the Labour Government formed 
after the election in February, 1950, this junior minister was replaced by a 
Minister of State for Economic Affairs, Mr. Gaitskell, of “Cabinet rank" al- 
though without a seat in the Cabinet. When Gaitskell in turn became Chancel- 
lor in the autumn of 1950, and took over Cripps’s Economic Affairs functions 
as well, his own previous job was abolished and the junior post, Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, was re-created. . 

Below the Cabinet are'a number of ministerial committees, some relatively 
permanent, others set up to meet a temporary need. Their constitutional posi- 
tion was described by the Prime Minister, Mr.. Attlee, in October, 1946: 


We have standing committees of the Cabinet acting under authority devolved from the . 
Cabinet. They can make decisions or they can make recommendations to the Cabinet. 
There always remains... the right of departmental Ministers in the last resort to bring 
matters to the Cabinet, but, in fact, experience has shown that a great many inter- 


“ 
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departmental matters can be settled in committee and a dod deal of —À voi 
done, 80 as to free the Cabinet from an excessive amount of work over detail.” | 


The role of thé ministerial ecmmittee has become that ofa "cement" to 
bind together activities falling within the same broad field,-e.g., economic af- 
fairs or social services performed by more than one government department. 
This solution has been adopted in preference to that of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee Report, 1918,? which recommended cutting down the number ,. 
of departments and therefore the size of the Cabinet; and the system in exist- 
ence is, in many ways, & typically British eompromise. The Cabinet, through . 


delegation, has got rid of some of its work while retaining its responsibility. ‘It 


has also been possible to keep down the size of the Cabinet by excluding some 
ministerial heads of departments and yet enabling them to shape co-ordinated 


“policies at the lower level of the ministerial committee. All of this, however, - 


has been done in & quite unsystematic and haphazard way. The neat solution. 


_ put forward by some writers," of a Cabinet composed mainly of ministers with- 


out a major department who would spend much of their time. présiding over 
ministerial committees, has been only partially accepted. Thus the ministerial 


" . heads of the three armed services departments, excludéd from the Cabinet and 


replaced by the Minister of Defence, are represented in the Defence Committee, 
presided over either by the Defence Minister or the Prime Minister; but this 
pattern is not strictly observed-in economic¢ affairs. For instance, the Chancellor 
of'the Exchequer is himself the virtual head of-a major department, and the 


President. -of the Board of Trade, who is in & sense his *subordinate," sits a 


on a ministerial economic committee and in the Cabinet itself. 
.À. peculiar convention of secrecy surrounds these ministerial pomimitiseas 


| Mr. Morrison’s guarded and modest remarks about them have been so closed. 


with reservations that the reader is made to feel that any further illumination’ 
would result in indecent exposure. Furthermore, this secrecy. extends not only - 
to the detailed business they do, but also to their composition and even their 
existence. The usual explanation offered.is,thé necessity for preserving, the 
British doctrine of collective responsibility: not only is each minister respon- 
sible for what his department :does, but they are collectively responsible for 
general policy. Details about committees might, it is said, énable responsibility ' 
for a decision to be attributed to the relevant committee, or part, of it, rather 


. than to the Cabinet as a whole. There is a basis of truth in this argument, but 
. it ig not completely convincing. It has been shown that under the system of, 
. ministerial committees the ultimate collective responsibility of the Cabinet 


itself has been firmly maintained, and that the committee device does no more 
than bring the ministers interested’in any given topic together for discussion 


a preliminary. to a meeting of the Cabinet itself. Even if no committees at all- 


existed, one might be justified in concluding that, ceteris paribus, the Foreign ` 


. Secretary has less interest, BS & minister, in ‘the proysion of- milk to school 


" H.C. Deb., "Vol. 428, cols. 622-623 (Oct, 30, 1946), » d UE E 
13 Cited above n. 6. ' 

. « Beo the letters of Lord Samuel i in The Times (London), Feb. 3 and Feb. 9, 1950. 
1 See Central Organization for Defence Bom pi 8). 
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children than the Minister of Food or the Minister of Education, and that 
those two play a greater part than he does in shaping policy in this sphere. In 
any case, what cracks there are in the facade of collective responsibility are 
sometimes revealed from different angles than the committee viewpoint. The 
wide circulation late in 1950 of Mr. Bevan’s reported views on the relative 
priorities of re-armament and social services revealed that disagreement existed 
several months before his resignation from office in April, 1951. 

The chairmanship and membership of the committees concerned with eco- 
nomic matters have changed a good deal in the last ten years. A broad picture 
of development can be seen; but the exact title or composition of a committee 
at any given moment depends on the relative importance of different: issues 
and on the personalities of the Prime Minister and his colleagues. The main al- 
terations during the war are outlined in The British War Economy. Between 
the end of the war and autumn, 1947, responsibility for the broadest economic 
policy was divided on the ministerial ‘committee level. Questions affecting 
mainly Great Britain were handled, together with other principal "domestic" 
matters such as social services and health, by the Lord President’s Committee 
under Mr. Morrison, while overseas economic matters were the province of 
another committee under the Prime Minister. Morrison's illness in‘ 1947 made 
some other arrangement desirable. When Cripps became Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in September, 1947, Morrison’s committee lost its economic furic- 
tions to the other committee, later called the Economic Policy Committee, and 
Cripps was made its deputy chairman under the Prime Minister. At the same 
time Cripps replaced Morrison as chairman of a subordinate ministerial eco- - 
nomic committee, the Home Economie Committee, containing the ministerial 
heads of the main “economic” departments—a committee which afterwards 
became known as the Production Committee. As far as can be ascertained, this 
broad pattern held good until October, 1951. The top ministerial economic 
committee, the Economic Policy Committee, consisted in 1948 of the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and certain others when required. It is this com- 
mittee which has decided the general policy to be followed nationally and in- 
ternationally in finance, trade, and industry, and has determined the broad 
distribution of manpower and material resources and “the correct balance be- 
tween capital and consumption expenditure.’”!7 The Production Committee, 
subordinate and larger, has had more frequent meetings, perhaps as often as 
once a week. In addition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it included in 
1948 the President of the Board of Trade and the Ministers of Supply, Fuel 
and Power, Agriculture, Transport and Works, as well as the Minister of 
Labour on questions affecting manpower and the Minister of Health by reason 


1 By W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing (London, Her Majesty’ a Stationery Office, 
1949), pp. 93-94 and pp. 216-220. : 

17 F, Williams, The Triple Challenge (London, 1948), pp. 45—46. In January, 1951, 
responsibility for housing was transferred to the Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning, renamed the Ministry of Housing and Looal Government, October, 1951. Bince 
June, 1951, the newly created Ministry of Materials, which took over some functions 
from the Ministry of Supply and the Board of Trade, is presumably represented as well. 
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of his responsibility for housing.'* It has dealt with more detailed and “day-to- ' 
. day" aspects of policy than the Economic Policy Committee, apparently 
being used by the Cabinet for euch tasks as studying and making recommenda- 
tions on the investment programme and supervising the preparation of the 
yearly Economic Survey. 

Matching these committees on the official levél, are dins groups drawn . 
from the departments chiefly concerned with economie questions and from the 
Central Economic Planning Staff, the Economie Section of the Cabinet Office, 
and the Central Statistical Office. (It is worthwhile remarking that there is 
‘also a committee structure inside each of the departments concerned with eco- . 
nomic questions.) These official committees are the successor of the inter- ` 
- departmental committee mentioned in The British War Economy, which in ` 
October, 1939, was appointed “in order to keep under review and to co- 
. ordinate the functioning of the departments in relation to the economic life of 
the country as a whole . . ." At present there appears to be one chief committee 
of officials, formerly called a "steering" committee but now known as the ` 
Official Committee for Economie Development, assisted by a number of sub- 
ordinate committees. The major body, which came into existence shortly after 
the end of the war, is of great importance in the planning mechanism, and has 
on many occasions been compared with the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Mr. 
Morrison stressed the key position it held when he called it “the central eco- 

nomic team responsible for gathering and assessing economic intelligence,. pre- 
^ paring forecasts, framing economic plans, advising Ministers on the advantages 
and disadvantages of these plans, and keeping under review the execution of 
plans when authorized and put into operation."!? The actual job of gathering 
intelligence and preparing the forecasts and plans is done by the specialized 
‘bodies such as the Economic Section of the Cabinet Office and the Central 
Statistical Office. In its reviewing function the Committee is assisted by the de- 
partments themselves and, since 1947, also by the Central Economic Planning 
Staff. It will be observed that its tasks embrace the drawing up the economic 
budgets" previously mentioned. The full committee has the Permanent 
- Beeretary to the Treasury, the official “Head of the Civil Service," for its chair- 
man, and includes the permanent secretaries, or deputies representing them, of 
those departments represented at a ministerial leyel on the Production Commit- 
tee, together with representatives of the Planning Staff, the Economie Section, 
and the Central Statistical Office. : 

For much of its work, the Official Committee for Economic Development is 
assisted by subordinate committees, and it is in these that particular types of 
problems are considered and that particular budgets, such as those for invest- 
ment, are drawn up. Their exact number is uncertain, but it can be deduced . 
from the Introduction to the 1947 Economic Survey that.there were then at 
least four subcommittees—for manpower, foreign exchange, investment, and 
fuel and power. Others have been set up since for such fields as agriculture, 
-colonial development, and economic co-operation in Europe. num a particular 


~~. 
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budget is under consideration, each department represented is responsible for 
sponsoring the requirements, for both the publie and the private sectors, of a 
particular **slice" of the economy. For instance, when the budget for foreign ex- 
change is drawn up, the Ministry of Food would be the sponsoring department 
for food requirements from abroad, the Ministry of Supply the sponsoring de- 
partment for certain metal imports, ete. The requirements of the whole 
economy would thus be covered by the departments. Perhaps it should be 
added that the committees are business-like for the simplé reason that each de- 
partment present does its best, within the bounds of friendly co-operation, to 
secure the maximum allocations for the interests it represents. In addition to 
the regular committees, the device cf *^working-parties," consisting of groups 
of officials from the various departments and from the Central Economie 
Planning Staff, ete., is often used. for ad hoc problems. 

Feeding information to these committees is part of the work of the two bodies 
which provide economic intelligence, the Economie Section of the Cabinet 
Office and the Central Statistical Office. ‘These also had their origin in the war.” 
The intention of the Coalition Government to maintain them permanently was 
made clear in the 1944 White Paper on Employment Policy, which stated that 
“The Government intend to establish on a permanent basis a small central 
staff qualified to measure and analyse economic trends and submit apprecia- 
tions of them to the Ministers concerned."*! The functions of the Economic 
Section and the C.S.O. have not changed much since the war. Nor have their 
numbers noticeably expanded: neither has as many as twenty officials in ranks 
corresponding to the administrative class, the highest class of civil servant. In 
the economic field they have fulfilled, after a long interval, the recommenda- 
tions of the Machinery of Government Committee on the need for better re- 
search. Given the more limited scope of planning in the United States and the 
completely different governmental structure, there is a close correspondence 
between the work of these two bodies and that of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers set up in 1946 to recommend national economic policies to the Prési- 
dent.* 

The Central Statistical Office perior “common service functions” over a 
limited and selective range. It collects statistics from the departments, but it 
has not attempted to take over all their statistical work; only a statistical sec- 
tion which lives and works in a department can appreciate exactly what kind of 
statistics that department wants and how they must be. presented. The con- 
cern of the C.S.O. is with statistics which may be of interest to more than a 
single department. Assembling statistics that relate mainly to the past, the 
C.S.O. is more occupied with routine work than the Economic Section, which 
. is largely concerned- with making future estimates. The statistics which the 
C.8.0. produces can be viewed as serving three concentric circles. First, if cer- 
tain information_is requested by the official committees recently mentioned, 
the representative of the C.S.O. on the committee will be expected to produce 

20 British War Economy, p. 93. *! Cmd. 6527, par. 81. 


G. Nourse and B. M. Gross, “The Role of the Council of Economic ME 
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l figures TEN on the € under discussion. From this aspect, the C. 8.0. 
provides material for the drawing up of particular budgets or “plans.” Second, 
the C.8:0. is concerned with figures which are regularly produced and circu- 
lated to the interested departments, but are not made available to the public. 
Third, the C.S.O. produces statistics intended not -only for government de- ' 
partments but also for the publie, throügh the medium of publication by Her 
` Majesty's Stationery Office. The Annual Abstract of Statistics and the Monthly 
` Digest of Statistics are examples of this service, éach containing tables of figures 
. on trade, production, labor, and other items. And in addition to these specific 
activities, the C.S.O. has since its earliest days, been charged with the task of 
eliminating, by & process of tactful erosion, particularly glaring discrepancies 
in nomenclature, etc., which have hindered comparisons of statistica between 
departments. 

The function of the Economio Beton of the Cabinet Office i is rather similar, 
atleast in 80 far as the purely ‘ intelligence" aspect of the work is concerned. ` 
: Its Job is one of: collecting economie intelligence from the relevant departments, _ 
of filling in gaps,'and of using the result to provide either periodic reports or 
| specifically commissioned studies of what has happened and what is likely to.” 
happen.’ The periodic reports; which go up to ministerial level, represent a . 
“stocktaking” of the economic situation at a particular moment of time. It is- 
believed that the ministers concerned study them carefully and that they are 
not dismissed as mere “routine” reports, Ideally, every major twist and turn 
in the economic climate of Britain shoüld lead to a ministerial request.for a 
study of the probable effects. ‘Thus ministers might ask for estimates by the - 
. Economie Section of the consequences of devaluation and of the effects of _ 
British rearmament. Representatives of the Economic Section, like those of the 
C.S.O., sit on the official Committee for Economic Development and on its 
` subordinate committees. 

"The Central Economic Planning Staff is, constitutionally. and organiza- 
tionally, a more difficult body to classify. The announcement of the creation of 
‘the Planning Staff and that its head, the Chief Planning Officer, was to be an 
industrialist with war time experience in the civil service, Sir Edwin Plowden, 
was made by the Prime Minister in March, 1947. It was clear that ministerial 
responsibility was to be retained: the Chief Planning Officer would work under 
the Lord President of the Council, and would have access to all ministers con- 
` cerned with production; but the. responsibility for all decisions on. economie ` 
policy would remain with the C&binet.? As the responsibility for economic af- 
fairs has moved from minister to minister, so the Chief Planning Officer and 
his staff have moved as well. After Cripps became Chancellor (November, ` 
1947), they were incorporated in the Treasury, where they have remained. 

The Planning Staff is perhaps most correctly viewed as the personal staff of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It consists of a small number of officials 
headed by the C.P.O., only some fifteen or twenty of whom are in the admini- . 
Btrative class, who a n a “general staff” function. That is to say, in theory, 
the C.E.P.8. has no direct executive authority over officials in the economic de- 


3 H.C. Debi, Vol. 435, cola. 1412-1413 (Mar. 27, 1947). . 
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e As an extension of the Chancellor's C its jeb is to act as 
a lubricant in helping the other parts of the planning machinery to operate 
&nd to report ‘back to the Chancellor. any special difficulties it sees in the ful- 
filment of plans. In practice, this picture needs modification. In the first place, 
some members ‘of. the C.E.P.8. sit on the committees of civil servants which 
help to draw up the plans; this makes its work partly executive and not en- . 
tirely of a “general staff" kind. In the second place, the prestige of the Chan- 
cellor, added to the high position of the C.P.O. , makes it unlikely that any sug- 
gestions which the C.E.P.8. cared. to press would be brusquely turned down. 

Strictly speaking; however, the title “Central Economic Planning Staff" is 
liable to mislead, carrying an implication that it consists of people selected for 
their knowledge of “planning” and that if the staff did not exist the planning 
would not get done at all. Neither of these implications is ‘supported by facts. 
No “planning type” of civil servant has yet evolved; nor are there signs that 
all members of the existing planning staff have passed an examination on the 
organization of the Russian Gosplan, nor even that many of them have studied 
economics academically or possess first-hand knowledge of industry. The reason - 
is that the type of work which they do is not perceptibly different from that of 
civil servants in other departments. A large part of their time is spent in at-~ 
tending | committee meetings and in liaison with the economic departments; 
some is spent in comparing observations, finding out how the plans are faring 
in practice, and making reports to the Chancellor. The planning would not fail 
to get done if the C.E.P.S. did not exist; it would not, perhaps, be done so well, 
but it was done somehow before the Staff was formed in March, 1947. 

We would like to know, of course, what effect the introduction of the C. E. P.S. 
hád on the existing machinery, and just what defects: it was meant to remedy. 
There seems to be general agreement that one main intention was that it 
should relieve the pressure on the committee of officials (the Official Committee 
for Economic Development) and its subordinate committees. Apart from the 
representatives of the Economic Section and the C.S, O;, these committees çon- 
sisted of the top civil servant (permanent secretary) in. each economic depart- 
ment or his deputy, men already too busy to follow up the implications of the 
“planning” being considered. After the creation: of the C.E.P.S., the official , 
committees remained, but they became more efficient. The C.E. P. S. was able 
to provide better preliminary documentation, and the arguments of depart- 
mental representatives were now liable to be more closely scrutinized than be- 
fore. The general belief is that the C.E.P.S. has succeeded in welding the plan- 
ning mechanism together more closely. than previously. 

The difference. between the functions of the C.E.P.S. and those of the Eco- 
nomic Section which relate to internal économie affairs is not so great as might . 
be imagined by a superficial consideration. It might be considered important 
that the first is in the Treasury while the second is in the Cabinet Office. But 
in reality the Economic Section (and the C.S.O. as well) has little to do with, 
the rest of the Cabinet Office, apart from a certain amount of liaison with the 
Cabinet Secretariat over thé taking of minutes for some committees, And while 
it may seem: anomalous to students of pure organizational forms that such a ` 
split should exist, in practice it is mitigated by the fact that the two bodies are 


— 
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physically close together. It is possible, by taking a short walk inside the same - 
building, to pass from the offices of the “straight’’ (i.e., non-economic plan- 
ning) Treasury to those of the C.E.P.8. and then to those of the Economic Sec- 
tion and the C.S.O. In practice there does not seem to be much difference be- 
tween much of the work of the two bodies. They are sufficiently small to allow 


` new ideas to circulate quickly. Both use the language of persuasion and not the 


i 
wh 


f 


language of command. The most effective appeal for action is quite likely to be 
the British one “not to let the side down.” 
"Little is known about the mechanism by which the “planning” organs, ‘such 


‘as the Planning Staff, the Economic Section, and the C.S.O., are co-ordinated 


with the financial and fiscal parts of the Treasury—for instance that part con- 
cerned in drawing up the annual budget or that interested in the balance of 
payments. * The need for this co-ordination is clear and has been recognized 
in principle by putting the C.E.P.S. in the Treasury and thus concentrating 
there the responsibility for both "financial" and “physical” planning. Presum- ' 


ably liaison is achieved by the use of offieial committees. The essential point 


here is that the Economic Section and the C.S.O. could hardly be integrated 
more closely with the Treasury than they are at present merely by being nomi- 
nally included in it. 

About the same time as the Central Economic: Planning Staff was ET 
two further pieces of-the planning machinery were set up. One. of these was in- 
tended to solve & problem inherent in "democratic" planning—that because 


' the plans are not rigidly enforceable their iulflment depends on co-operation, 
which in turn depends upon informing the public of what it is required to do. 


This is the function of the Information Division of the Treasury, which was 


founded in the summer of 1947 as part of the office of the Lord President of 


the Council, and has traveled with the Economic Planning Staff to the office 
of the Minister for Economic Affairs and then to the Treasury. The work of the 
Division, until 1951 ealled the Economie Information Unit, has recently been 
admirably described by its Director.*. 

The ‘other piece of the machinery, also set up in 1947, was the Economic 
Planning Board. Its functions are purely advisory; aeoording to its terms of 
reference they were “to advise his Majesty's Government on the best use of.our . 
economic resources, both for the realization of a long-term plan and for remedial 
measures against our immediate difficulties,’ In 1947 there was already in 


existence an impressive array of bodies to give the government advice on cer- 


tain aspects of economic affairs. There were, for instance, the Regional Boards | 
for Industry with their district committees, the National Joint Advisory Coun- 
cil for consultation on labor problems, and the National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry.*? The Government desired, however, to consult on wider 
issues with industry. as a, whole, and the composition of the Economic Planning 


^ Referred to im The United Kingdom Balance -of Pn 1946 and 1947, Cmd. 
7324 (1948). 

* C. S. Leslie, "Work of the Economic Information Unit," Public xd AE 
Vol. 28, pp. 17-26 (1950). 

25 Government and Industry (London, Her Majesty's Btatiouery Office, 1948). 

27 Ibid. 
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Board wa8 intended to fulfil this wish: There have been several doned in mem- 

bership ‘since 1947, but the general basis of its composition. has not altered. 

The C.P:0., Sir Edwin Plowden, was to be chairman, with the stipulation that 
Mr. Morrison might on occasions take the chair himself. Neither he, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, or Mr. Gaitskell dic this very often, however. From the civil 
service were chosen the permanent secretaries to the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry of Supply, along with three members of 
the Economic Planning Staff and the Director of the Economic Section. Three 
members were nominated jointly by. two associations of employers, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and the British Employers’ Confederation. Three 
were nominated by the Trades Union Congress, one being ita general secretary. 
These six “outside” members, equally representing “both sides” of industry, 
are unpaid. - 

Some criticism has been made of the composition of the nominated section 
of the Board. It has ‘on different oecasions been urged that there should be 
representation of smaller manufacturers (through the National Union of 
Manufacturers), agricultural interests, and Scottish trade interests. This has 
` been countered from the ministerial benches in two main ways. It has some- 
times been denied that the board is intended to be "representative" at all—in 
which case it seems strange to go through the motions of having members 
nominated by the F.B.I. and B.E.C. or the T.U.C. Thus Sir Stafford Cripps 
said in February, 1949, that it was “not a body on which sectional or regional 
interests are represented. Its memters- sit as individuals.’’8 Mr. Morrison, 
soon after the Board was set up, used a different defence. To the charge of the 
Board's being insufficiently representative, he replied that either there could 
be co-optation or the Board might from time to time meet bodies such as the 
National Union of Manufacturers and ''eonsult agriculture specifically. 3? - 
There is no evidence to show how often these devices have been used.  . 

The worth of the Economie Planning Board js hard to estimate. It meets on 
the average less than once a fortnight, and it does not submit regular reports. 
It is simply an advisory body, very roughly representative of employers and 
labour as & whole. The value of its work must depend on the role which the 
Government allows it to play. The main flow of ideas is perhaps more likely 
to run from the official to the non-official than vice versa; and The Economist 
- described the primary function of the Board as enabling the Government “to 
put across more easily any policy that it máy decide upon.” It is impossible 
to be certain, in the absence of reports of the meetings, whether this interpre- 
tation is true or not.'No doubt the Government. could use the Planning Board 
_to “put across” a policy if it so desired. On the other hand, it could allow its 
policy to be shaped by the assessments of the economic situation which it is 
the Board’s duty to provide; not only does the Board present the advantage of 
associating management and labor continuously with the Government’s eco- 

nomic policy, but it also enables the Government, if it wants to, “to receive and 


_. 5: HC. Deb, Vol. 460, written. answers 3 questions, eol. 210 (Feb. 1, 1040), Also 
ibid., Vol. 440, eol. 790 (Apr. 13, 1948). 
29 Ibid., Vol. 489, col. 1806 (July T, 1947). > 8 July 12, 1947, p. 56. 
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. take into account in good time" the views of the Board on that policy.* If prop- | 
'-erly used, the Board could’ undoubtedly help in solving one of the main prob- 


lems of "demoeratie planning,” namely informing and consulting a section of’ 


“the public" whose co-operation is essential for success. . 


There are perhaps two main features of interest in this description. The first 


is the close resemblance which the basic methods of planning today bear to: - 


war time methods, The drawing-up of quantitative budgets has been derived: 
from war time experience, although shortage of foreign exchange has in ‘peace - 


. . time replaced other considerations as “the strategic factor.” The rough method ,- 


of planning in bulk by means of total quantities has still been serviceable be-. 


-cause there has been little attempt.at detailed control of reproduction, as in the 
. USS. R. It is true-that the Labour government between 1945 and 1951 was 
' - engaged in activities which were not present to distract the planners before ` 


1945, such as the.expansion of social services and nationalization. :But although 
these had to be allowed for in the same way as any other factors calling for the 


diversion of resources from one purpose to another, they did not substantially’ 
` alter the principles on which the planners worked. Furthermore, the view that — 
. the British planning ‘machinery is not. particularly "socialist" but largely the - 


product of external forces acting on the traditional framework of government, 
is. now confirmed by. ita maintenance, substantially unaltered, under a Conserv- 


ative government.® It is possible, of course, that the machinery is still under- 


review; but up to the middle of May, 1952, few major changes had been an- 
nounced. The various planning units were maintained, as was the control of the í 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, over both-financial and eco- E 
nomic affairs. Sir Arthur Salter, an experienced economist and former, M.P. for 
& university seat; was made Mr. Butler's assistant minister with the title, of | 
Minister of State for Economie Affairs, ~ - 

One big alteration brought about by the Conservatives concerns the struc- 
ture of the Cabinet: A further step was made towards a Cabinet consisting of 
ministers without a major department.of their own but charged with co-or- 
dinating two or more departments without cabinet ministers, Lord Woolton, 


: Lord President of the Council, is responsible for co-ordinating the activities of 


the Ministries of Agriculture and of Food. Lord Leathers” task of co-ordination ` 


| is sufficiently indicated by his formidable title of Secretary of State for Co- 


ordination’ of Transport, Fuel and Power. These appointments were not in- 
tended to supplant the: ‘previous system ‘of ministerial committees, although 
they may result in changes in the membership of particular committees. They 
were meant to be an additional link for tying together ministries which were 


. believed’ to have numerous common problems. Lord Leathers' field, for in- 


stance, is' almost condea with, that of the major nátiónalized indus 
except steel. ^ | 


H Britain's Planning Machinery” in Labor and Industry in Britain, British Informa- 


-tion Services (New York, 1948), Vol. 6, no. 2. _ 


" For a development of this view; see the | author's article in the Political Quarterly 
(London), Vol. 28, pp. 147-154 (April-June, 1952). 
8 The precise extent of the responsibility of these co-ordinating niis has recently 


^ béen hotly debated in both housea oi Parliament. See especially H.C. Deb., Vol. 499, cols. 
190-198 (May 6, 1952), and ibid., Vol. 500, cols. 1116-1118 (May 13; 1952). A hint that 
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The second main change under the Conservative government is the restora- 
tion, under Lord Cherwell, formerly Professor Lindemann, of the statistical 
section which worked for Winston Churchill during the war. Lord Cherwell's 
office of Paymaster-General eonceals his twin functions of supervising atomic 
research and production and, with the help of this section, interpreting statis- 
tics for the Prime Minister. The re-creation of the section and Lord Cherwell's 
appointment with a seat in the Cabinet can be explained only by his long asso- 
ciation and friendship with the Prime Minister. In the middle 1930's, for exam- 
ple, he was in constant communication with Churchill over the problem of air 
defence.” In a Commons debate on the appointment, the Labour party opposi- 
tion has alleged that the new section will needlessly duplicate and confuse the . 
work of the Economic Section and the C.S.0.*5 This need not happen, how- 
ever; the new staff will be very small (only about half a dozen) and fortunately 
the chief economist in it is & personal friend of the head of the Economic Sec- 
tion, ; 

The second striking feature of the economic planning machinery under both 
recent governments is perhaps the most puzzling: It may be expressed in the 
form of a question: How does the system manage to work at all? “Democratic 
planning" is not a concept capable of easy formulation and is exposed to attack 
from both right and left. The machinery used has been largely improvised; 
formally it merits condemnation as severe as that of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management on federal administration in 1937. The titles 
of some of the component parts, such as Economic Planning Board, seem al- 
most wilfully non-self-explanatory. The exact relationship between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Minister for Economic Affairs was not clear 
in 1947, and potential misunderstanding was removed only with the fortuitous 
resignation of Dr. Dalton which permitted the two offices to be amalgamated. 
The C.E.P.S. and the Economie Section, which work so closely together on 
economic planning are nominally, separate, one in the Treasury and the other 
in the Cabinet Office. However, the planning system does work, for the same 


reason that the entire system of government works in Britain. What the text 


books say about the administrative class as a whole between the wars, applies 
equally to the way in which the “planning” part of it works to-day. An intense 
disregard for rigid organizational] arrangements is accompanied by' close per- 
sonal contacts inside the small circle of individuals who really matter in the 
taking of economic decisions. On the official, as opposed to the ministerial, 
level, counting both those in the central machinery and in the “economic” de- 
partments, this circle might include something under fifty people at most. 
Formally the exchange of relevant information i8 assured by means of sending 
copies of documents to all those likely to be interested ; informally, such institu- 
tions as clubs allow more general ideas to circulate. It is the use of these meth- 
ods which accounts for both the efficiency and the obscurity of the British eco- 
nomic planning machinery. 


there may now be only one ministerial economic committee is given in a leading article 
in the Times (London), May 6, 1952. 

4% Winston Churchill, The Second Worid War, Vol. 1 (London, 1948), p. 120. 

5 H. C. Deb., Vol. 494, cols. 440—144 (Nov. 21, 1951). 

3 Ibid., cols. 1683-1684 (Nov. 28, 1951). 
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Less than six years have passed since the Constitution of the Fourth Re 
p | publie was put into operation, yet every political group in. France with the 
exceptión of the Communist Party, which has its own special plans for France's 
future, is. currently participating in a movement, for constitutional revision. 
Since July, 1950, no candidate for the post of Prime Minister has neglected to ` 
assert in his ministerial declaration the need for constitutional reform. The 
parties of the Third Force majority of the first legislature of the Fourth Re- 
publie set into motion for the first time, in November, 1950, the machinery for 
the amendment of the Constitution. The momentum which the revisionist 
movement had already gathered was given greater impetus by the elections of 
June, 1951, which reinforced markedly the political groups opposed to the Cori-- 
stitution at its inception. These groups had been able to muster only 106 votes 
in the Second Constituent Assembly of 1946. Later, in the first legislature but 
after the formation of a Gaullist parliamentary group, their Strength rose to ap- 
proximately 160 seats. And as a result of the elections of June, 1951, the same 
groups now command 300 seats in the second legislature. ' 

The strength and significance of the revisionist movement can not be Perey 
The outcome-of the movement, however, is less certain, for the abundant pro- 
posals for constitutional revision thus far presented provide a striking example 
in the constitutional sphere of the fundamental disunity which prevails in 
France. It is the purpose of this article to examine the various programs for 
revision which have been offered and then to suggest what elements must enter’ 
into a consideration of how constitutional revision may actually be accom- 
plished. | 

I. THE RESOLUTION OF NOVEMBER, 1950 


The Resolution of November, 1950, is less a program for constitutional re- 
vision than a case study in the difficulty of securing agreement upon any con- 
.Stitutional amendment among France's parties. It has the merit, however, of 
being the only concrete step toward constitutional amendment that has been 
taken during the Fourth Republic. The provisions of the Constitution which 
deal with constitutional amendment divide the process into at least two stages.! 


B 1 The amendmént procedure is as follows: Firet, a resolution stating the object of the . 
amendment must be passed by an absolute majority of the members of the National As- 
sembly. The resolution must be accepted again by an absolute majority of the members of 
the National Assembly not less than three months later, unless the Council of the Republie 

` has adopted the same resolution by.an absolute majority of its members. After either of 
these procedures has been followed, the National Assembly draws up a bill to amend the 


Constitution, which is treated like any other bill. Once passed by both houses, thé amend- : 


~ ment js submitted to popular referendum unless it has been accepted by & two-thirds 
.majority in the National Assembly or by a three-fifths majority in both Sonnen, in either . 
of which cases the referendum i is not required. . 
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Since it has been adopted by large majorities in both houses of Parliament, the 
Resolution of November, 1950, has passed through the first of these stages. 
Whether it can successfully pass through the later ones is a matter for the future 
to decide, but the circumstances surrounding the passage of the resolution in 
the first instance indicate that agreement on the desirability of constitutional : 
change by no means is equivalent to agreement on what changes should be 
made: 

The steps leading to the passage of the Resolution of November, 1950, are 
simple to trace. The Radical Socialist and Conservative elements of the Third 
Force majority of the first legislature of the Fourth Republic objected from the 
beginning to the present Constitution. Their major complaint, although not 
their only one, has been that the Council. of the Republic does not have suffi- 
cient authority in the legislative process; essentially, these two groups want to 
give greater weight to the role of the second chamber i in order to be able further 
to exploit their strength in that chamber. (Because of the peculiarities of the 
electoral law which governs the eleetion of members of the Council of the Re- 
public,* the Radical Socialists and’ Conservatives have been able to win more 
seats in the second chamber than in the National Assembly.?) The MRP, also, 
is a revisionist party. When the Constitution was first adopted, it announced 
that it had reservations about certain constitutional features, which it declared 
should be improved at a later date.* The MRP was dissuaded from pressing its 
revisionist claims throughout 1948 and 1949 by the fear that they. would mis- 
takenly be construed as representing approval of the intensive revisionist cam- 
paign of the RPF, but by 1950 the MRP felt that postponement of the eot 
was no longer required.’ 

Of the groups which constitute the Third Force, the Socialist Party has been 
the least inclined to support a program of constitutional revision, but early in 
1950 even the Socialists became persuaded of the desirability of amending the 
Constitution. The way in which they became so persuaded is not entirely clear, 


2 There are three such peculiarities: 1) the method of election is indirect, proceeding 
through three stages; 2) proportional representation applies only in the eleven largest 
departments; whereas in all the others a majority system à deuz tours is used; and 3) s. 
rural areas are over-represented relative to the urban areas. 

? The Radicals (including the UDSR) hold 15 per cent of the seats in the National Ase 
sembly, 27 per cent in the Council of the Republic. The Conservatives (Peasants, PRL 
and Independents) hold 16 per cent of the seats in the Assembly, 22 per cent in the 
Council. 

` See L'Aube, Nov. 3, 1946. 

5 In. Notes d'information politique (an internal idliederdphed bulletin of the MRP), 
No. 26, Nov. 5, 1947, it was asserted that after the RPF’s success in the elections of Oo- 
tober, 1947, MRP pressure for constitutional revision “would take on a significance and 
lead to consequences which have nothing to do with the specific constitutional preoccu- 
pations of the MRP.” At the fifth MRP congress in May, 1949, Albert Gortais implied, 
in his report on general policy, that the Constitution would already have been revised 
had it not been for the “intensive propaganda campaign” of the RPF (MRP, En marche 
vers l'avenir, Travaux du V° Congrès National, p.-25). 

e Bee Francois de Menthon’s report on general polloy to the sixth MRP congress, , 
MEN 1950 (mimeographed). 


t 
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but two motives at least seem to have contributed toward bringing them into . 
the revisionist camp. The first was the desire, before the elections of June,. 


1951, to “cut the'ground out from under the feet óf the Gaullist propaganda for . 
constitutional revision."? The second was the fear that the provision of Article 


45 of the Constitution, which requires that a candidate for the post of Prime 
Minister receive.a vote of confidence from an absolute majority of the deputies 
of the National Assembly before he can be formally appointed, might have 
made it impossible, after'the June, 1951, elections, to form a “republican” gov- 
ernment.® These two considerations, which were introduced. but not debated at 


es the Socialist Party congress in 1950, must have carried weight with the party's 


leaders. 

After, the failure of Henri Queuille (whose ministerial dedsiatioh was ihe. 
first of the Fourth Republie to advocate amendment of the Constitution) to 
form a Cabinet in July, 1950, Guy Mollet, the Secretary-General of the Social- 


-ist Party, was asked by President Auriol -to try to bring. about general agree- 
ment among thé various groups of the Third Force on the basis of which a gov- 


ernment could be formed. Mollet secured agreement on a minimum program 
which included a limited revision of the Constitution,? and the Socialist depu- 
ties unanimously approved Mollet’s actions.'® All the groups of the Third 
Force, then, were convinced of the need for constitutional revision, arid: repre- 
sentatives of the groups met in November, 1950, to draft the resolution which 
was later passed by both houses of Parliament. 

- The Resolution of November, 1950, is a singularly uninformative statement. ` 
Because of the nature of the amendment process prescribed by the Constitu- 


tion, the parties were able simply.to enumerate the articles of the Constitution 


which should be amended, postponing until the second stage'of the amendment 
process the drafting of the precise changes to: be made in these articles. But if 
the resolution itself conveys little about the intentions of'its framers, the de- 
bates that took place over it in both houses of Parliament reveal clearly the - 
conflicts of motives and aims in the constitutional sphere,’ 
Two categories of reforms are envisaged by the Resolution of November, 
1950. These are minor procedural changes, which would in no way alter the 
basic constitutional structure, and a number of substantive changes bearing - 


on two of the most important and controversial features of the constitutional 


T The quotation is from Daniel Mayer’s speech, in which he almost apologetically 
raised the question of constitutional revision, at the Socialist Party congress in May, 
1950. Bee Parii Soctaliste SFIO, Me Congrès National, Compte Rendu Sténographique 
(Paris), p. 316. 
© Idem. — 

* See Le Monde, July 8,1950... 

10 J/ Année Politique 1950 (Paris, 1951), pp. 149-150. -© | 

3 The basic parliamentary documents to consult are: Journal Officiel, Débats Parle- 


' meniaires, Assemblée Nationale, Nov. 30, 1950, Dec. 1, 1950; Journal Officiel, Débats ` 


Parlementaires, Conseil de la République, Jan. 20, 1951; Assemblée Nationale, Rappori, 
No. 11481, Nov. 28, 1950; Consett diss République, Rapport, No. 895 (rectifié), Dec. 28, 


_ 1950. 


13 The minor chatiges concern Articles 7, 9, 12 and 22. 
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system: the role of the Council of the Republic in the legislative process and 
the relationship between the Cabinet and the National Assembly. Although 
the parties which adopted the Resolution of November, 1950, could reach com- 
plete agreement on neither of these features of the Constitution, the clash of 
Intentions is most evident in their approach to the position of the second cham- 
ber, which is now determined by Articles 14 and 20 of the Constitution. 

The Position of the Council of the Republic. Article 14 requires that all bills 
introduced in the Council of the Republic be sent, without debate, to the Na- 
tional Assembly, where they must be acted upon before they can be returned 
to the Council of the Republic for consideration. The Radical Socialists and 
Conservatives want this article amended so that the Council of the Republic 
may have a share in the first reading of legislation, especially the bills of its own 
members. The Socialists and the MRP are willing to accede to the desires of the 
other groups, but only at a price. This price was indicated by the report of the 
Committee on the Franchise of the National Assembly, which steered the Reso- 
lution of 1950 through the Assembly. This report cited three arguments for 
amending Article 14, The first two were that the present system, which gives 
a monopoly of the first reading of bills to the National Assembly, “leads to an 
extraordinary congestion of the agenda" of that chamber; and that the Council 
of the Republic either must wait “whole weeks before receiving a text which it. 
can usefully debate or is suddenly deluged (usually at the end of the session) 
with. bills which are sent to it." The third was that a new distribution of the 
work of legislation is necessary in order to avoid the subterfuges that the second 
chamber has devised in order to overcome the constitutional limitations that 
are placed upon it. The subterfuges include the introduction of new material in 
amendments to bills already passed in first reading by the National Assembly, 
& technique which has, of course, the same effect às the introduction of an en- 
tirely new bill for debate in the Council of the Republic, and “the procedural - 
abuse called ‘oral questions with debate.'" The use of oral questions with debate 
is a device by which the Council of the Republic has adopted for its own use the 
system of the interpellation of ministers which is employed in the National 
Assembly. The procedure is not called “interpellation” and, of course, the vote 
of a hostile resolution after the debate over the oral question does not entail the 
resignation of the Cabinet, as would an adverse order of the day voted in the 
National Assembly after an interpellation; but the Council’s intention in 
adopting the procedure clearly was to go through the forms, if not to enjoy the 
substance, of interpellation. The National Assembly was annoyed at the intro- 
duction of the procedure in 1949, and the President of the Assembly then wrote 
a letter to President Auriol, complaining that the Constitution conferred no 
right on the Council to conduct “debates of a political character." Auriol was 
forced to reply that he could, unfortunately, see nothing that the National 
Assembly, the government, or the President could do about it.* The Council 
has continued to utilize the procedure. ` 


13 The correspondence is published in L’ Année Politique 1949 (Paris, 1950), pp. 334- 
335. 
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- The implication of the report is clear enough: the Socialists and the MRP 
‘would permit the Council of the Republic to debate bills in first reading, but 
only if the Council abandons the practice of oral questions with debate. As they 
made clear during the debate on the Resolution of 1950 in the Council itself, 
the Radicals and Conservatives have no intention of making such a concession. ` 

Moreover, the conditions under which the MRP and the Socialists would 
permit the Council of the Republic to act on bills in first reading are hardly de- 
signed to satisfy the more vigorous bicameralists, The latter would like an 
amendment authorizing the Council of the Republic to discuss in first reading 
all bills. introduced by senators, in addition to permitting the government, 
when it so wishes, to present bills to the second chamber for its action before 
sending them to the National Assembly. The MRP, and it can safely be as- 
sumed the Socialists also, wish only a change that would permit the National 
Assembly, at its discretion, to send bills to the Council for a first reading. The 
bicameralists’ attitude toward this proposal was aptly summarized by Gaullist ` 
Michel Debré when he said that such a procedure would amount only to sub- 
jecting the Council of the Republic to humiliation. 

Article 20, which defines the relationships between the National’ Assembly 
and the Council of the Republic, was also made amendable by the Resolution 
of 1950. The main objection to this article, an objection shared by the MRP as 
well.as by the Radical Socialists and Conservatives, is that it reduces the possi- 
bility of compromise between the two chambers, A bill. passed in first reading 
by the National Assembly is sent to the Council of the Republic, where it may 
be amended. If the Council amends the bill, the Assembly must hold a second 
reading, during which it may accept or reject the amendments proposed by the 
Council of the Republic, but during which it may not accept some compromise 
between the original measure as passed by the Assembly and the measure as 
amended by the Council. Any deviation from the bill either in its initial form or 
as amended by the Council, except where the Assembly can accept part of an 
amendment made by the Council and reject another part without altering the 
language of the amendment, produces, according to the Constitution, an en- 
tirely new bill—which must go through ne whole legislative process all over 
again. 

The Radical Socialists and Guarana iNe (and the Gaullists as well) desire 
to alter Article 20 in a way which would give the second chamber greater in- 
: fluence over the content of legislation. One of their proposals is to restore the 
navette, the process by which, during the Third Republic, bills were shuttled 
back and forth between the two houses of Parliament until agreement was 
reached on them. In addition, these groups are bent on establishing complete 
equality of powers for the two houses of Parliament, so that the approval of the ` 
Council of the Republie would be required for every legislative act. | 

The gap between this position and that of the MRP-and the Socialists could 


M This rigidity has created some absurd. difficulties. Several amusing examples are 
“cited in Assemblée Nationale, Rapport, No. 11481, and in Conseil de la République, pee 
silion de Résolution, No. 329, April 8, 1949. f 
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hardly-be wider. The latter indicate a willingness to make the legislative process 
more flexible than it is, by restoring some sort of navette; but instead of extend- 
ing the power of the Council of the Republic, they wish to narrow it. The As- 
sembly's Committee on the Franchise frankly implied that if legislative inter- 
course between the two chambers were to be made flexible, the effective power 
of the Council should be reduced by removing the single provision of the Con- 
stitution that confers significant legislative authority upon the Council of the 
Republic, namely, the clause of Article 20 which requires the National Assem- 
bly, if it wishes to override amendments which have been accepted by an abso- 
lute majority of-the members of the Council, to ue so also by an absolute ma- 
jority of its members. 

This two-pronged proposal, to ease > the seis of ideas Between the two 
“chambers while reducing the effective power of the Council, was completely 
unaeceptable to the Council of the Republic, where there is a majority of bi- 
eameralists, Since the Council wanted to change Article 20, however, and since 
it would have to decide on the precise nature of the change only during the 
second stage of the amendment process, the Council willingly voted to amend 
Article 20. It also passed a resolution which said in part, “The Council of the 
Republic affirms solemnly its unshekable will not to permit any attack on the 
rights that it holds from the Constitution.” As this clause was voted unani- 
mously by the Council of the Republic, it would seem that there is, among the 
parties, a variety of interpretations of what rights the Council actually does - 
hold from the Constitution. The MRP has unequivocally stated that it favors 
removing the absolute maj jority requirement; certainly the Socialist Party also 
wants to remove it; the Committee on the Franchise of the National Assembly 
implied that it should be removed. Yet the Socialists and Popular Republicans 
. ‘in the Council blithely voted for the resolution quoted. 

Relations Between the Cabinet and the National Assembly. The Resolution of 
November, 1950, also opened the amendment procedure for five articles of. the 
. Constitution which affect the relations between the Cabinet and the National 
_ Assembly. The purpose behind the proposed changes in this sphere was nothing 
short of an attempt to solve the two most important problems of French poli- 
. tics: how to form a government and, once it is formed, how to keep it in office 
long enough to accomplish useful work. On these-issues, agreement among the 
supporters of the resolution was virzually complete. 

Concern over the formation of gcvernments centered upon Article 45, which. 
prescribes the procedure for the investiture of the Prime Minister. This pro- . 
cedure requires the Prime Minister designated by the President to appear be- 
fore the National Assembly and to submit to it the program and the policy of 
the Cabinet he intends to form. If he receives a vote of confidence by an absolute 
majority of the members of the National Assembly, he is formally invested - 
and his Cabinet may be formally eppointed. Two aspects of this requirement 
disturbed the Third Force parties. First, it is exceedingly difficult to build an 
absolute majority of the members of the National Assembly around any man 
or program. Second, the investiture of the Prime Minister by no means guaran- 
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tees the formation of a Cabinet that will be acceptable to the Assembly, and 
the implication of Article 45 that there shall be only one debate over the forma- 
‘tion of a government has been altered by the almost-regular parliamentary 
‘practice of holding a second debate, after the Prime Minister has been invested, 
over the composition of his Cabinet. 


The supporters of the Resolution of November, 1950, made it clear that they. £ 


intend to meet the first problem by altering Article 45 so that a Prime Minister 
_ can be invested by a simple majority of those deputies voting. They intend to . 
meet the second difficulty by requiring a return to the practice of the Third | 
Republic, when the Prime Minister-and his Cabinet’ were invested simultane- 
ously by a single vote of the Assembly.'* The question may: be-raised ‘at this 
‘point whether it is necessary to amend the Constitution at all in order to achieve : 


-. ,the investiture of the entire Cabinet at once. There is nothing in the Constitu- 


. tion to prevent each future candidate for the Premiership from informing the 
Assembly, before it; votes on him, of the composition of the Cabinet he intends 


. - to form. "x 


The Third Force, parties appear to have been in complete agreement over 
the changes to be made in four other articles of the Constitution, changes de- 
signed to make it easier than is now the case to create the conditions under 
‘which the National Assembly may be dissolved. Inasmuch as the Socialist ' 
Party is the least enthusiastic of the revisionists about creating an effective 
dissolution power, the changes proposed during the debates in November, 1890; 
“may be regarded as the extent of Socialist concessions on this score. 

The first point. worthy,of noté is that the Resolution of November, . 1950, 
ignores Article 51, which is the main provision of the Constitution governing 
the dissolution power. The Third Force parties want to change Articles 49 and 
50, which require that an absolute majority of the. deputies of the National . 
Assembly must register their lack of confidence in a Cabinet before it is consti- 
tutionally compelled to resign. They:have agreed that a simple majority should : 
be sufficient to overthrow a Cabinet -on a motion of confidence or of censure. 
Such a change could be of considerable importance because it would make the 
now notorious provisions of Article 51 more susceptible of application. No 
party or group of parties would be able to prevent the machinery for dissolution 
from being set into motion simply by employing the expedient of abstaining 
on a vote of confidence. The effectiveness of this change would depend, of 
- course, upon the willingness of France’s Prime Ministers to insist on leaving 
office via defeat on a motion of confidence rather than by resignation ; and the 
‘attitude of the Prime Minister will always depend upon what he feels the con- 
sequences of dissolution would be. At the present time, the consequences of dis- 


"! Two Prime. Ministérs, Robert Schuman in September, 1948, and Henri Queuille in! 
. July, 1950, fell shortly after the composition of their Cabinets was announced. Two others, 


Jules Moch and René Mayer, both in October, 1949, wére formally invested by the AB 


sembly but were unable to form Cabinets at all. 

* Actually, the MRP's plan for revising the investiture system is not the same as 
“that of the Socialists, Radicals and Conservatives, but it would produce essentially the 
same result. 
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solution are enough to discourage most Prime Ministers from taking the steps 
necessary to bring it about. According to Article 52, in the event of dissolution 
the Prime Minister in office must resign and be replaced by the President of the 
National Assembly; the Minister of the Interior must be replaced by an ap- 
pointee of the new Prime Minister; and members of the opposition parties must 
enter the Cabinet as Ministers of State. This unique requirement is one reason 
why Henri Queuille refused to consider dissolution of the Assembly. The 
Third Force parties indicated their desire to remove one of the discouragements 
to dissolution contained in Article 52, but not the others. They would no longer _ 
require that members of the opposition enter the government when a dissolu- 
tion is announced, but they would maintain the requirement that the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior must resign. No doubt the Conserva- 
tives and the Radicals would preier to see both special requirements removed, 
but they have been restrained by the Socialists and the MRP.  - 

The ‘determination of the Socialists and the MRP to maintain the death- 
sentence clause of Article 52 led the Third Force parties as a group to support 
the revision of Article.11, which requires that the officers of the two houses of 
Parliament be elected annually by proportional representation. Their intention 
here was simply to avoid being forced to accept members of the opposition, 
especially Communists, as vice-presidents of the National Assembly. The post 
of senior vice-president of the Assembly can be important because, in the event 
of the coincidence of a dissolution and the inability of the President of the Na-. 
tional Assembly to serve as Prime Minister, the incumbent becomes Prime 
Minister of France. _ 


E 


II. THE PROPOSALS OF THE MRP 


During the debates over the Resolution of November, 1950, MRP Deputies 
Paul Coste-Floret and Robert Lecourt announced that their party, while 
supporting the limited revision agreed upon as necessary by the Third Force 
majority, also considered it to fall short of what was required, and that the 
MRP would later introduce a resolution for the amendment of other provisions 
of the Constitution as well. This resolution was submitted to the National As- 
sembly on the very day after the chamber had adopted the majority’s resolu- 
tion for a limited revision,!* and an identical resolution has also been presented 
by the MRP to the second legislature.!? 

The MRP’s bill proposes to amend no fewer than thirty-nine articles of the 
Constitution; but if the eleven articles already made amendable by the Resolu- 
tion of November, 1950, are discounted, as well as those in which the recom- 
mended changes are relatively unimportant, there remain only four proposals 


17 During a debate.on the composition and policy of his government, Queuille said: 
“Whether I am reversed today ...or at a later date... I have no intention of using 
the weapon of dissolution. Given the consequences that dissolution would have on the 
government of the country, to put into motion the constitutional machinery in its present 
form would, in my opinion, lead to a catastrophe” (Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementatres, 
Assemblée Nationale, July 4, 1950, p. 5349). ! 

15 Assemblée Nationale, Proposition de Résolution, No. 11480, Dec. 1, 1950. 

33 Assemblée Nationale, Proposition de Résolution, No. 402, July 31, 1951. 
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which would alter i in more ethan & minor way the prevent operation of the Coh: 
stitution. : 

|. The MRP aroda three "HN which it üpparently feels will strengthen _ 

the executive. It proposes that the electoral college for the election of the Presi- 

dent be enlarged to include, in addition to Parliament, the Assembly of the 

French Union, so that the President will really be, as the Constitution proclaims 


him, the President: of the French Union. The prestige of the President is thé — 


DR, factor susceptible:to change because of this amendment. Of additional 
"concern with regard to the election of the president, the MRP has also ré- 
opened a question which badly entangled the Constituent Assembly of 1946, 
that of whether his election should be by secret or.open ballot. Unable to arrive 
at any agreement in 1946, the constitution-makers ignored the point.in the 
' constitutional text, while tacitly agreeing that the law governing the election 
of the first President would provide. for &.secret ballot. The MRP wants the 
- ‘secret ballot arrangements incorporated in a constitutional requirement.. 

The most important change that the MRP proposes concerns the dissolution 
power. It would give the President and the Prime Minister the authority to 
dissolve Parliament whenever the Cabinet is defeated on a vote of confidence 
or a vote of censure, whether or not by an absolute majority. While this change 
would inject some life into the dissolution power, it would not actually, as the 
. MRP's resolution says it would, make dissolution always possible. By making 
dissolution contingent upon an adverse vote in the Assembly, the MRP pro- 
posal would deny the Prime Minister and the President the unqualified right 
to set the date of a general election. And although the MRP would remove all - 
of the chronological limitations from the exercise of the dissolution power, it 
would retain the serious obstacle to dissolution in the present requirement that 
the Prime Minister who makes the decision to dissolve, as well as his Minister . 
_ of the Interior, must, leave office. The MRP has thus retreated considerably 
- from the position it held in 1946, when it favored the unrestricted right of the 
Cabinet to dissolve the National Assembly and also to remain in’ office until the 
. results of the new election become known. It is impossible to tell if this shift 

- represents a genuine change of attitude or simply a concession to the Socialist 
Party, which is largely responsible for the present language of the Constitution. 
_ The third change suggested by the MRP to strengthen the executive would 
make the right of private deputies to initiate legislation creating new expenses ` 
or increasing existing expenditures contingent upon their also initiating meas- 
ures to create new resources-or to produce economies, This proposal is clearly 


' motivated. by a desire to. restrict demagogic and irresponsible parliamentary . ` 


activity, but its.effectiveness as a restraint would seem to be limited. The | 
Communists; for example, could continue to demand. all. kinds of public ex- 
. penditures while proposing to stop defense preparations as an economy. Even `. 
for deputies who, might take the rule seriously, actual economies or revenue 
could fall far short of what they proposed, while the expenditures remained B8 ' 
large as estimated. ^ ` 

One other proposal of the MRP would make a measurable change in vilis l 
Constitution. It advocates giving the Assembly of the French Union the same | 
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legislative powers over bills specifically concerning the French Union as the 
Council of the Republic would possess over all bills after the latter's role lias 
been altered along the lines indicated by the Resolution of November, 1950. 
One of the consequences of putting this change into effect would be to endanger 
passage of the legislation concerning the French Union that is desired by the 
^ National Assembly, for the method of election of the Assembly of the French 
Union makes it entirely possible that its political composition will be sharply 
different from that of the National Assembly, . 


Itt, THE PROPOSALS OF THE RPF : 


By far the most vocal revisionist campaign being carried on in France is that 
of Charles de Gaulle and his RPF. Unfortunately, the RPF’s proposal for. a 
“just and strong" state has never been thoroughly and concretely stated. Al- 
though the party has announced that it. will introduce specific proposals for the 
. amendment of the Constitution,?? none has thus far been- proposed. Instead, the 
— way in which the Gaullist constitutional program has been presented, through 
brief declarations by the General and through a variety of reporte and motions 
of the deliberative organs of the RPF,” has produced a spotty and confusing 
picture of the intentions of the RPF in the constitutional sphere. 
' It is essential to distinguish three separate aspects of the constitutional ideas - 
of the RPF. There is, first, the program that can be pieced together from the 
publie statements of de Gaulle himself. Second, there is the more detailed pro- 
gram which has been formulated, under the leadership of René Capitant, by 
the various deliberative organs of the RPF. This program is distinctly corpora- 
tive in nature; and although de Gaulle has never personally endorsed it and it 
‘appears to have been by-passed recently in favor of the more clearly democrat- 
ically-inspired proposals made by Michel Debré (who apparently has replaced: 
Capitant as the RPF’s second thinker on constitutional matters),” it must. be 
noted that the RPF has never repudiated any of it. Third, there is the ‘‘mini- 
mum” program which the RPF contributed to the constitutional debate at its 
- National Council meeting early in November, 1951. This program includes a 
dd specific proposals which the RPF has announced it will be willing to sup- 


0 Le Rassemblement, Nov. 30-Dec. 6, 1951. 

1 The basic party documents are: the motion on constitutional reform passed by the 
second National Council, in Le Rassemblement, Oct. 9, 1048; RPF, Deuzribmes Assises 
Nationales, Documentation, Rapport sur la Révision de la Conatsiution par M. René Capitant; | 
the motion passed by the Becond congress, in Le Rassemblement, Feb. 19, 1949; the motion 
passed by the third congresá, tbid., July 1, 1950; Capitant’s report to the third congress, 
sbid., July 22 and Aug. 12, 1950; the motion passed by the National Council in Nov., 
1951, tbid., Nov. 9-15, 1981; the motion passed by the font congress, tbid., Nov. 30- 
Dec. 6, 1951. Š - 

?1 Louis Vallon, one of the RPF leaders, in his book Le Dilemme Frangats (Paris, 1951), , 
pp. 170ff., relies for his description of the RPF’s constitutional program on a report 
edited by Michel Debré. ‘This report.has not been published. 

* On the contrary, the motion on constitutional reform passed at the fourth RPE 
congress said: “All these points of our program Have been the object of declarations and 
studies of which we have nothing to change . 
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peti in Suufunetión with the other hien although it does not regard ihe pro- . 
. posals alone as an adequate constitutional program. l 

The Program of the General. If we rely only on de Gaulle’s public diament, 

- the ‘constitutional structure that emerges is one-in which the real center of . 
: political power would be the President. De Gaulle has never suggested that the 


` President be elected by popular vote, and René Capitant has expressly rejected ' 
_. . this system. The President "would, however, certainly be chosen by an elector- 


ate larger than the one which selects him now, the members of the two houses 
of Parliament.*4 The objects of this change in the method of election of the 
President are both to clothe the ‘office. with greater prestige than it now has, ; 
through the largely psychological implications of election by a wide body of con- 
stituents from'the entire area of the French Union, and also to remove the elec-. 
tion of the President as much as possible from the direct’ influence of political. 
parties. Presumably, de Gaulle assumes that as.the electorate is increased and 
refined to include persons not as closely linked to their party machines as are 
the members of Parliament, this condition is more likely to be approached, 

. In addition to changing the method of election of the President, de Gaulle, 
» would increase. the power. of ‘the office. This augmentation would be.accom- 


T plished in two ways: the President would name not only the Prime Minister 


. but also the entire ministry, and the President, with.the consent of the Prime 
Minister, would be able to dissolve Parliament at any time.. Despite his assur- 
ance that the Cabinet-would be responsible to: Parliament, de Gaulle has left 
no doubt that its primary allegiance would be to the President. He has said - 
that “in my conception. of the system . . . there can be no disagreement between 
: the President of the Republic and the Council of Ministers, for the President. of 
the Republic would be the chief of the executive power... and... would 
choose the ministers.” This statement implies that the nites would. be 
- obliged always to Support the position of the President in conflicts, which it 
would be absurd to assume would never exist, between Parliament and the: 
. President. A further inference from the statement is that the President would 

-be able to dismiss ministers as he saw fit.?ê Moreover, de Gaulle has implied 
. that the President must be free to refuse to dissolve the legislature even if the - 
Cabinet wishes to do s0; that is, in a conflict between the Cabinet, on the one 
hand, and the President on the other, the President's view must prevail. 

One other device to enhance the power of the executive, the use of decree- 
laws, has recently been advocated by de Gaulle. Although the Beparation of 
powers i8 supposed to be the underlying principle of his constitutional program, . — 

after the June, 1951, elections de Gaulle announced that “we would not be able, ': 


^ Valon, p. M1, Bays the President might be elected by the members of Parliament, 
. representatives of the local and departmental councils, and ISpreseni ue of “economic: 
and intellectual! activities.” 

3 Le Rassemblement, Oct. 9, 1948. 

ss Ibid., Nov. 6, 1948, specifically says that the President will name and revoke the 
ministers." » 

17 Ibid., Oct. 9, 1948. Capitant’s report to the second congress says- that the: President 
“must be free to grant or to refuse his signature to the dissolution decree. . | 
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to do what we have to do, especially in the-financial realm, without . . . the 
possibility of Parliament’s delegating, on specific matters, its legislative powers 
to the government.'?8 | 

This framework .of relationships among the President, Cabinet, and legis- 
lature resembles that of the Weimar Republic: Unless the President chose to 
employ self-restraint, the Cabinet would be bound by the mechanism of the 
system to support his policies, regardless of the attitude of Parliament. The 
ministers would quickly become subordinates of the President, the executors 
of his policies. They would have to abandon the policies of their parties (unless . 
they were members of the RPF, which is not, by its own definition, a party) 
because a minister must not be a party man: “a minister, no more than a magis- 
trate, has the right to be a party man," according to de Gaulle.??* Clashes be- 
tween the President and Parliament would be submitted to the electorate, 
either through new elections or through referenda on the issues over which the 
disputes arose. If the President's position were to be rejected by the voters, pre- 
sumably the President would acknowledge his mistaken interpretation of the 
national will (if not rescind his interpretation of the national interest) and sub- 
mit to the popular verdict. He might seek another election or referendum if he 
felt that he might be more successful at a second try. The only other alternative 
would be to depart from the legal framework. 

The program thus far outlined conforms to a certain logic. De Gaulle would 
be the President, controlling the Cabinet and able to dissolve Parliament. In ad- 
dition, he would'constitutionally be able to secure powers to rule by decree. 
Ironically, in view of the Gaullists’ propaganda against parties, it is because 
de Gaulle is a party man and not “above parties," that he is able to increase his 
present power. His control of the RPF enables him to govern the nomination 
of candidates, and any rebellious RPF deputy would find himself forced to run 
on another ticket. In fact, de Gaulle's attachment to list-system electoral laws 
may well be at least in part due to his awareness that the larger the constit- 
uency, the more difficult it becomes for & candidate deserted by his party to 
be reélected. Once given an RPF majority in Parliament, de Gaulle would be 
firmly in control of the government as a result of his dual position as head of his 
party and head of the state. 

The Program of the Party. De Gaulle has said little more about the structure 
of the legislature under his proposed system than that it should consist of two 
"balanced" chambers, “one of which—the Senate—should represent, in three 
sections, the local administrative units of metropolitan France, the territories of 
the French Union, and the economic, social and moral elements of our national 
life.’’®° The other chamber would be elected by universal suffrage. 

The pluralist basis of the second chamber is one of the more interesting 
features of the RPF’s constitutional program. De Gaulle has expressed vague 
pluralistic notions since 1946, but has never outlined them in any detail. He 
has apparently turned this job over to the RPF’s main program-building organ, 

*3 bid., June,29, 1951. 1* Ibid., June 15, 1951. 
^ Ibid., Nov. 80—-Deo. 6, 1951. 
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the National Council. In defining the precise PENE IET PE of a pluralistic 
structure, the National Council, under the leadership of René Capitant, has 
produced a corporative scheme which is certainly surprising at this stage of 
European political experience. ~- 

The RPF’s view of the second chamber is that it must be “the representative 
and the defender” of what the RPF calls “secondary communities."?! These 
are economic and social as well as geographical units. Among them would be 
the Chambers of Agriculture, Chambers of Crafts, Chambers of Commerce, 
. and organizations of the liberal professions after they have been “reorganized . 
in such a way as to ensure validly the economic and social representation of the | 
' country.” How these organizations are to be reorganized is not spelled out in 
detail; they are, however, to be "autonomous," “decentralized,” and governed 
by a democratic election procedure." It should be noted that the RPF does not — 
suggest representing the major economic interest organizations in the country: - 
the industrial unions, the National Council of French Employers, and the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Agriculture. T'hey are presumably excluded because they 
are not decentralized. Moreover, France's three main unions, in the RPF's view, 
are not autonomous; they are the instruments of political parties. To those who 
claim that the unions or employers’ associations nevertheless represent eco- 
nomic forces, René Capitant and de Gaulle reply that there is a valid distinc- 
tion between an economic force and economic activity. “It is dangerous to speak 
of forces and to want to represent forces in a democratic assembly,” wrote Capi- 
tant.^ Activities, however, after they have been reorganized by the state to 
ensure their representative character, Would be represented in the second 
chamber. | 

The RPF’s deliberative organs, although not de Gaulle himself, have carried 
this corporate concept beyond its use to determine a part of the composition of 
one house of parliament. Starting from the proposition that Parliament may 
pass only laws that are “general,” that is, laws that create rights or obligations 
for all the citizens without discrimination,® the RPF has come to the conclu- 
sion that special rules must be prescribed, “not by Parliament, not by the gov- 
ernment, but exclusively by decentralized Assemblies or organs."?* The various 
relevant published reports of the RPF make it clear that the party, in distin- 
_ guishing between “general” laws and special rules, does not intend the distinc- 
tion that must be made in every governmental system between statutes and ad- 


a Motion at the second congress. 
- 2 Motion at the third congress. For a brief description of the roles of the chambres 
d'agriculture, chambres de commerce and chambres des métiers during the Third Republic, 
see W. R. Sharp, The Government of the French Republic (New York, 1947), pp. 229— 
235. More up-to-date information on the chambres d'agriculture can be found in Le Monde, 
Feb. 11, 1950 and in l'Economie, June 9, 1949. A handful of presidents of Chambers- of 
Commerce and of Chambers of Trade have been members of the Economie Council. 
during the Fourth Republic. ; - 

92 Capitant’s report to the second congress. 

^ Idem. See also de Gaulle’s statement in Le Rassemblement, Oct. 9, 1948. i 

% Capitant's report to the third congress, ibid., July 22, 1950. Also see Paul Derais, 
tbid., June 10, 1950. 

" Capitant/s report to the second congress. 
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ministrative acts. Many perfectly valid laws under a representative system 
would be excluded from the RPF’s definition of "general"; hence, there would 
be, under this scheme, an area of what would ordinarily be considered legisla- 
tive activity allotted to various ‘‘Assemblies or organs," both of a territorial 
and functional nature. This is corporatism beyond any doubt, and the RPF has 
done well to have, apparently, dropped the idea. For de Gaulle could hardly 
promote his basic stated purpose, which is to submerge group differences and 
concentrate the nation’s energies on making France strong and invulnerable to 
Communist attack either from within or without, if legislative authority were 
atomized among a plethora of corporate organs. And if such organs were 
created, but were to act with a remarkable unanimity, they could hardly be 
democratic. It would, perhaps, be better if the RPF were to swallow its pride 
and repudiate the entire episode. 

The “Minimum” Program. For four years, from October, 1947, until Novem- 
ber, 1951, the RPF maintained an intransigent demand that the Constitution 
be revised along lines that would entirely fulfill its constitutional program. In 
November the party changed this attitude; for the first time, it announced that 
it would support a limited revision of the Constitution, provided only that such 
revision meet certain minimum conditions. The four conditions prescribed by 
the RPF are: 1) the granting of equal authority to both houses of Parliament; 
2) the granting of power to dissolve the National Assembly to the executive; 
3) the granting of priority to government bills for discussion in both houses of 
Parliament; and 4) the passage of a new electoral law.” It should be pointed 
out that only two of these demands require a constitutional amendment to be 
satisfied: priority can be given to government bills simply by changing the 
rules of both chambers, and a new electoral law requires only statutory action. 

The motives behind this change in a four-year-old tactic are not hard to find. 
By moderating its views, the RPF is facilitating the achievement of an imme- 
diately realizable portion of its constitutional program, and it is also trying to 
exploit its strength in the Council of the Republic. But the RPF’s attitude to- 
ward the constitutional problem cannot be considered apart from the general 
political practice which the party has been following since it emerged from the 
June, 1951, elections as the largest single group in the National Assembly. 
This maneuver, which the RPF calls ‘‘constructive opposition,” has been di- 
rected at destroying the uncertain cohesiveness of the sector of parties which 
sit between the Communists and the RPF by concentrating its propaganda on 
issues upon which the other groups are divided, and by offering a seductive 120 
votes to those groups which might be tempted to break away momentarily 
from their neighbors. It is the success of this maneuver which has until now 
made the formation of a consistent majority so difficult during the second legis- 
lature, and there can be no doubt that the RPF's sudden conciliatory move in 
the constitutional area is an application of the tactic. 

The move was an astute one, fcr it places great temptations in the way of the ` 
Radical Socialists and even of the MRP. (The Conservatives can be counted 


37 See the motion on general policy and the motion on constitutional reform passed 
by the National Council, in Le Rassemblement, Nov. 9-15, 1951, and the motion on con- 
stitutional reform passed at the fourth congress, ibid., Nov. 80-Dec. 6, 1951. 
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, upon to support de Gaulle’s constitutional views in any case, for they are basi- 


cally identical.) But while the Radical Socialists have for about seven years 


. been vainly suffering from nostelgia for the Third Republic’s Senate, they have . 


never been enthusiastic over granting a dissolution power to the executive. 
De Gaulle has offered them the Senate in exchange for the dissolution power, ` 


‘and he has thrown in a new electoral law for good measure. The Gaullist bait 


no doubt is also somewhat attractive to the MRP, although in a very different - 
way:the MRP hopes to see a more effective dissolution power established, but 


. it does not wish to restore the Senate or to change the electoral law. However, 


Radieal Socialist and MRP considerations cannot stop there; they must in- ' 
clude the attitude of the Socialist Party, which wants neither a new Senate nor. 
an effective dissolution power. Should'the Radicals or the MRP accept the 
RPF's offer, they would be driving one more wedge between the links of what l 
has been called the Third Force. . 

` The only concrete result that the RPF’s new attitude has brought about has 
been the formation in the Council of the Republic of'an “intergroup for reform- 
ist action,” consisting of some 160 members embracing the RPF, the Conserva- 


„tives, and some of the Radicals, which has proposed a resolution calling for 


the amendment of the Constitution on five major points: 1) to grant equal 
legislative powers to both, houses of Parliament; 2) to give government bills 
priority of discussion; 3) to permit the executive to dissolve the National As- 
sembly; 4) to change the method of investiture of the Prime Minister; and 5) 
to make it possible for Parliament to delegate its legislative functions in excep- 

tional circumstances and for limited periods.’ 28 The decree-law item is quite - 
possibly included as much to please the Radicals as it is to meet de Gaulle’s per- . 
sonal .desires, for at their forty-fourth national congress in October, 1951, the . 
Radical Socialists decided that the use of the degree-law WB8 à i a | 


\ 


IV. THE OUTLOOK FOR REVISION 


' There is no reason to believe that any program of constitutional reform will l 
be easily or quickly enacted. Regardless of which alternative the present legis- 
lature follows, that of building.on the Resolution of N ovember, 1950, or that of 


` .Starting anew with a fresh program, the problem of finding the necessary ma- 


jorities in both chambers is formidable. While the Resolution of November, 
1950, could be followed through with a bill of amendment which would require 
only a simple majority in both houses of Parliament, a successful referendum 
would also be required before the amendments could become.effective. And if 
the advocates of constitutional amendment are to avoid submitting their pro- 


- posals.to a referendum, they must find a. two-thirds majority in the National 


Assembly or a three-fifths majority in both houses to support them. The pros- 
pects of building such large majorities around any given program are slight: 
indeed. x 

A variety of majorities might be ned. but each one woud contain contra- 
dictions which it would require a prodigy of. negotiation and compromise to 


. 95 Conseil de la République, Proposition de Résolution, No. 727, Nov. 15, 1981. 
39 L'Information Eadicale-Socialiste, Oct.—Nov. 1951, pp. 5, 21, 22. 
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overcome. The largest potential majority would extend from the Socialists to 
the RPF, but it is difficult to envisage the Socialists acceding to the RPF’s de- 
sires regarding the second chamber and the dissolution power, just as it is im- 
possible to imagine the RPF contracting its claims to suit the Socialists, 

A decisive majority extending from the MRP to the RPF could be formed 
without the Socialists. Despite some differences of opinion, such as the hesita- 
tion of the Radicals and of the MRP to establish the unrestricted dissolution 
power sought by the RPF, and the unwillingness of the MRP, as opposed to all 
the other groups, to increase the importance of the second chamber, this ma- 
jority is actually quite homogeneous with respect to the constitutional problem. 
But the MRP would undoubtedly undergo severe soul-searching, as it has in 
the past when faced with similarly difficult choices, before it would participate ' 
in such a majority. lf the MRP were to refuse to join such a majority, it would 
expose itself to the charge of denying its public professions since 1946 on the 
constitutional question. Yet it is by no means certain that its decision would be 
to desert the Socialists and join a bloc which bears the stigma of being composed 
of parties of the Right. Since the beginning of the second legislature, the MRP 
has already separated itself from the Socialist Party on the issue of the alloca- 
tion of public funds for private education and by supporting the Pinay govern- 
ment. If it were to divide from the Socialists again, on basic constitutional 
questions, the MRP would be teking a major step toward destroying an alli- 
ance it has painfully cultivated since the Liberation, first to prevent a Commu- 
' nist seizure of power and later to avoid being identified.as a party of order rather 
than of progress. The choice of the MRP is a difficult one. 

A third potential majority would embrace the Socialists, MRP members, 
Radicals, and Conservatives. These groups—the apparentés of June, 1951, in 
one-third of the departments—proved their inability to form a durable govern- 
ing majority when the Pleven and Faure Cabinets successively fell early in 
1952, and they are divided on the constitutional issue over the role of the Coun- 
eil of the Republic, the reinforcement of which has become as much a fetish for 
the Radicals and Conservatives as the Senate has been a peepee for the 
Socialists and the MRP. : 

A fourth majority is that which. has supported the Pinay Cabinet since 
"March, 1952, and which consists of the Radicals and Conservatives, most of 

the MRP deputies and, as & result of & breach in party unity, a varying num- 
ber of RPF deputies. This majority is, however, a slim one, and the MRP's 
participation is uneasy and tentative. Moreover, before acting on the Constitu- 
tion within this coalition, the MRP would be forced, because of the absence 
of the Socialiste, to weigh its revisionist intentions against its desire to main- 
tain the possibility of reconciliation with the Socialist Party. 

Each majority which can reasonably be envisaged would find it difficult to 
arrive at a plan for constitutional reform. Revision of the Constitution hardly 
seems imminent; but the constitutional debate will continue. As long as France 
remains divided on fundamental issues, its parties can be expected to suggest 
that the consequences of disunity can be overcome ii the alteration of consti- 
tutional forms. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS ON REÉLIGIBILITY . 
OF NATIONAL AND STATE CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
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J OSEPH E. KALLENBACH 
University of Michigan 


On March 1, 1951, the Administrator of General Services certified that the 
proposed presidential tenure amendment submitted to the states by Congress ~ 
- in 1947 had been ratified by thirty-six states, thus making it a part of the 
United States Constitution. Adoption of this proposal, which becomés the 
Twenty-second Amendment to the United States Constitution, disposes of an 
issue that has agitated American politics periodically since the establishment 
of the Presidency. Hereafter no person will be eligible for a third term as Presi- 
dent if he has served two full elective terms or one full elective term plus more 
than one-half of another term through succession to the office. President Tru- 
man, who would otherwise be rendered ineligible for reélection following com- 
pletion of his cürrent term, is exempted from the ban by a qualifying clause 
which excludes from coverage "any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress.7: ` 

Hostility to long continuance in office, particularly for executive officers, 
has been a prominent feature of American political thinking since Revolution- 
ary times. Seven of the original state constitutions, all of which. were formu- 
lated prior to adoption of the federal Constitution, carried clauses limiting re- 
eligibility of the state chief executive. These provisions reflected a widely-held - 
belief that a rotation in executive office was essential to the preservation of 
liberty. A sectional preference for the principle of limitation was noticeable; 


116 Fed. Reg. 2019 (1951). Favorable action by the legislatures of Nevada and Utah 
on. February 26 had brought the total of ratifying states to the constitutional three- 
fourths majority. 

2 The Amendment pea: “No, person shall be elected to the office of President more 
than twice, and no person who has held the office of President, or acted as President for 
more than two years of a term to which some other person was elected President shall be 
elected to the office of the President more than once. 

“But this Article shall not apply to any person holding the office of President when this 
Article was proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent any person who may be hold- 
ing the office of President, or acting as President, during the term within which this 
Article becomes operative from holding the office of President or acting as Enon en during 
the remainder of such term.” 

3 Article 31 of the Declaration of Rights in the Maryland constitution of 1776 en- 
dorsed the principle of rotation in the following language: “That a long continuance, in 
ihe first executive departments of power or trust, is dangerous to liberty; a rotation, there- 
fore, in those departments, is one of the best securities of permanent freedom" (Francia 
Newton Thorpe, The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other Organic 
‘Laws of the States, Territories and Colonies, Washington, 1909, Vol. 3, p. 1689). 

In a similar vein Section 5 of the Bill of Rights of the Virginia constitution of 1776 . 
declared: “that the [members of the legislative and executive branches of government] 
may. be restrained from oppression, by feeling and participating the burdens of the people, 
they should, at fixed periods, be reduced to a private station, return into that body from 
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for it was found only i in the constitutions of dus group of states lying from Penn- 
sylvania to the southward.* The method by which the governor was chosen was » 
evidently a factor in the situation. Legislative selection was the mode of choice 
in all of the seven states where limitations on reélection were imposed; while 
New Jersey was the only state employing this mode of selection without im- 
posing also a tenure restriction. In the four New England states and New York, 
where the governor was chosen by popular election, there were no provisions 
barring reélection. Prevention of intrigue and bargaining with the legislature 
by a governor intent upon securing his own continuance in office seems to have 
been a major objective of these early state constitutional restrictions on reéligi- 
bility. À survey of the record demonstrates that continuation of chief executives 
in office for term after term was by no means viewed everywhere as dangerous 
in Revolutionary times. In those states where tenure limitations were lacking, 
repeated reélections of governors were common during the Revolutionary period 


_ and immediately after.’ . 


These differences in attitudes T practices among the original states help 
to explain the vacillations'of the framers’ of the federal Constitution on the 


question of reéligibility of the President. The issue was closely associated in 


their minds with the manner of his election and the length of term. If the Presi- 
dent was to be chosen by Congress, it was generally conceded that a reéligibility 
limitation was necessary in order to avoid, as George Mason expressed it, “ 

temptation on the side of the Executive to intrigue with the Legislature for a 
re-appointment.’’® Consequently the advocates of this mode of sélection tended 


which they were originally taken, and the vacancies be supplied by frequent, certain, and 


regular elections, in which all, or any part of the former members, to be again eligible, or 
ineligible, as the laws shall direct” (ibid., Vol. 7, p. 3813). 

t Georgia’s constitution of 1777 was the most restrictive in providing that no one 
should be eligible for the office of governor more than one year in any three-year period. 
As a further precaution the governor was obliged by his oath -to relinquish ‘his office - 


“peaceably and quietly" at the end of his term. South Carolina's constitution of 1778 


gave the governor a two-year term, but made him ineligible for more than one term in any 
six-year period. Delaware, with a three-year term for its "president, " forbade.an immedi- 
ate re&lection. Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania permitted no more than three one- 
year terms in any seven-year period; while North Carolina set a limit of three annual 
terms in any ed pei period. 

5 New Jersey’s first governor, William Livingston, was elected for (aptas consecutive 
annual terms, running from 1776 to 1790. George Clinton, the firat governor of New York, 
was elected for six consecutive three-year terms running from 1777 to 1795. Jonathan 
Trumbull served as colonial and state governor in Connecticut by annual election from 
1769 to 1786. John Hancock, the first governor of Massachusetts, served five consecutive 
annual terms from 1780 to 1785 and was returned to office in 1787 for six additional terms. 
William Greene, second governor of Rhode Island, served eight consecutive annual terms 
running from 1778 to 1786. Meshech Weare, “president” of New Hampshire under its 
temporary constitution, served nine consecutive annual terms extending from 1770 to 
1785; while John T. Gilman, the eixth governor, was elected for eleven consecutive annual 
terms from 1794 to 1805. Š 

* “Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 as Reported by Tenei Madison,’” in 
‘Charles C. Tansill (ed.), Documents I Hustrative of t the pan of the Union of the Ameri- 
can States (1927), p. 135. 


- 
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to favor also the idea of à E CA PEE since sain in this way could 
continuity in the administration over a fairly long period of time be assured. 
Establishment of a term of six, seven, or eight years accordingly became their 
objective. Opponents of the'principle of legislative selection emphasized the 
point that to.place the choice of the President in the hands of an authority 
` other than: Congress would eliminate the necessity for a reéligibility limitation 
and make feasible the establishment of & relatively short term.” These considera- 
tions were undoubtedly factors of considerable importance in inducing accept- 


. ance of the plan of selection finally adopted. While a few members were firm `- 


in their conviction that the President should not be eligible for reélection re- 


U gardless of the mode of selection and others were opposed. to a limitation of this 


nature in any case, the controlling factor in the minds of & decisive majority of 


. ; the Convention on the point of reéligibility was whether his election was to be 


| achieved through Congress or by some other mode. ’ 
' The lack of a clause limiting the reéligibility of the President was a point ad- 
vanced against the Constituticn by some of its critics during the ratification 
- struggle.’ Hamilton felt obliged to devote the major part of one of the Federal- . 
tst Papers to a defense of the Convention’s conclusions on this point.? Three of 
the state conventions adopted recommendations that Congress:should imme- 


2 diately submit to. the states an. amendment establishing a limitation on presi- 


dential tenure; 19 but, the First ZON gte failed to act in accordance with these 
recom mendat ofi, 

The fact that the idea of m restriction was éd B0 closely with the 
device of legislative election in the thinking of many of the founding fathers 
suggests that.as popular election was substituted for legislative selection in 
the choosing of state governors, constitutional restrictions on reëligibility 
would be relaxed or abandoned. A trend in this direction did become manifest 
in the decade following the adoption of the Constitution. The constitution of 
Vermont, which was admitted to the Union asa full-fledged state in 1791, and 
that. of Kentucky, admitted in 1792, provided for independent modes of chosi 
ing the governor and carried no clauses limiting reéligibility. Tennessee, ad- 


- 7 For example, Gotiverneur Morris and James Wilson, who were the leading advocates 
‘of the idea of direct popular election, favored a two-year and- a three-year term, respec- 
tively, provided there was no limitation on reðligibility (ibid., pp. 184, 410-411). 

* For criticisms of this nature see the remarks of George Mason in the Virginia con- ' 
vention in Jonathan Elliot (ed.), The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution (2nd ed., 1836-39), Vol. 3, pp. 484—485; and of James 
Lincoln in the South Carolina convention, ibid., Vol. 4, p. 314. 

* No. 72 of the Papers contains an excellent theoretical analysis of the problem, In 
later débates in Congress and elsewhere on the issue, little has been added to the analysis 
of the principle of tenure limitation there presented. 

1 The New York convention recommended en amendment prohibiting the election of 
ú President for a third term; while the conventions in Virginia and North Carolina advo- 
cated an amendzhent that would limit service to eight years in any sixteen-year period. 

. Documents Illustrative of the Formation of the Union, pp. 1032, 1042, 1049. . - 
2 In line with the practice óf the other New England states, Vermont provided for 
popular election, with the legislature making the choice in case no candidate received a 
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mitted in 1796, permitted three successive two-year terms under & system of 
. popular election, followed by a two-year period of ineligibility. Georgia, al- 
though not adopting the direct election idea until 1824, abandoned the ineligi- 
bility rule in 1789 when it lengthened the term of the governor to two years. 
Pennsylvania in 1790 adopted direct popular election for a three-year term and 
at the same time liberalized the eligibility rule so as to permit three three-year 
terms in any twelve-year period. When Delaware went over to the popular 
election principle in 1792, however, it retained its original prohibition against 
& Second suecessive three-year term. 

The principle of rotation in office was a cardinal point in the lexicon of Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian democratic thought. As elements deriving their political 
philosophy from these leaders became dominant in American polities, their 
thinking was reflected in constitutional developments relating to executive 
tenure and reéligibility at both the national and state levels of government. 
Jefferson's refusal to seek & third term as President on grounds of principle 
laid the foundation for the “two-term tradition" with respect to that office. In 
1824 and again in 1826 the Senate passed constitutional amendment proposals 
designed to incorporate this rule in the written Constitution. Although Jack- 
son accepted a second nomination and election to the Presidency, he repeatedly 
urged the adoption of a constitutional amendment limiting a President to 
a single term of four or six years, Meanwhile, as the remaining original 
states which had &t first embraced the legislative election device for choosing 
their governors changed to the system of popular election, they saw fit to 
retain strict limitations on reéligibility. Adoption of the principle of popu- 
lar election in North Carolina in 1835, in Maryland in 1837," in New Jersey 
in 1844, in Virginia in 1850, and in South Carolina in 1865 produced no 
change or'only slight modification of their original constitutional rules limiting 
reéligibility of their governors. Of the fourteen states admitted to the Union 
between 1800 and 1850, nine entered with constitutions containing limitations 
of one kind or another on gubernatorial tenure, and one of the remaining five 


popular majority. Kentucky provided for & system of election by specially chosen 

electors, the system of choice being somewhat similar to the national plan for choosing 

the President. In 1799 the Kentucky constitution was revised to provide for direct popular 

election, and at the same time a provision prohibiting an immediate reélection was 

adopted. Thorpe, op. cit. (above, n. 8), Vol. 6, p. 3755; Vol. 8, pp. 1268, 1281. The analysis 

which follows of state constitutional practices on the matter of redligibility up to 1908 is 
based on documentary materials in this source. 

l 2 Herman V. Ames, The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
During the First Century of its History, 54th Cong., 2nd sess., H. Doc. No. 353, pt. 2 
(Ber. 3550, 1897), pp. 124-125. On the first occasion the proposal was passed by a vote of 
36 to 3 in the Senate; the second time it was favored by a 32 to 7 majority. 

13 Jind., p. 127. 

4 The system in effect in Maryland from 1837 to 1864 was unique in that it required 
& rotation of the office of governor among different areas of the state. The constitution 
divided the state into.three districts and required that the office be rotated in order 
among them; consequently no individual was eligible for the office for more en three 

years in any nine-year period. s 


— 
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(Mississippi) adopted a provision of this type soon after achieving statehood. 

By 1850 approximately two-thirds of the states had constitutional limita- 
tions of this character. A sectional preference for the idea, as in Revolutionary 
times, was still discernible. The states with restrictions included all those, with 
the exception of Georgia, comprising the block extending from Pennsylvania — 
and New Jersey to the South and West. The six New England states, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, along with Georgia, were the only ones in 


' which the idea of a rotation in affice, enforced by constitutional rule, had failed 


to win acceptance. In most of the states with restrictive clauses at that time, 
the prohibition was in the form of a limit of one term of two, three, or four years. 


. It is significant that by 1860 a one-term tradition with regard to the office of 


President seemed also in process of establishment. Most of the amendment 
proposals designed to limit presidential tenure introduced in Congress from . 
1825 to 1860 were directed to this end. ^ No President from the time of Jackson 
to Lincoln, a period covering seven full presidential terms, was able to win re- - 
election and only one, Van Buren, obtained renomination by his party for a 
second term. In his inaugural address in 1841, President Harrison pledged him- 
self to one term only, and the Whig party's platform of 1844 endorsed the 
single-term principle. 

Abandonment of the constitutional restriction on reéligibility of the governor 
by Ohio in 1851 marked the beginning of & period of reaction against this prin- 
ciple in the states. From 1850 to the decade of the 1870's, the idea was definitely 
on the wane as the Republican party; in some degree ths intellectual heir of 
the original Federalist party which was not hostile to the idea of unrestricted 
executive tenure, rose to ascendancy. With the exception of Oregon in 1857, 
none of the eight new states admitted between 1850 and 1880 limited reéligi- 
bility of the governor by constitutional rule. Revision of constitutions in the 
southern states under Republican auspices during the era of Reconstruction 
brought about a general abandonment of the principle in that region.!? Revi- 
sions in Maryland in 1864 and in Illinois in 1870 resulted in removal of re- 
eligibility limitations on their governors. By 1880 only 12 of the 38 states com- 


. prising the Union at that time had constitutional provisions limiting in any 


way reélection of their governors. Meanwhile the election of Lincoln in 1864- 
and of Grant in 1872 to second terms had laid to rest the “one-term tradition" 
in respect to the RIS which had earlier seemed to be in process of estab- 
lishment. 


7 


i5 Ames, p. 127. It should be noted also that iig constitution of the Confederate states 


| adopted in 1861 limited the President to one B FORE term. 


18 Ibid. 

17 Kirk H. Porter (comp.), National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), p. 16. 

18 The Georgia constitution of 1865, drawn up under the terms of President Johnson's 
milder reconstruction policies, ran contrary to the trend in that it adopted a restriction 
on reéligibility of the governor, altnough that state had not had such a provision since 
1789; but this constitution was replaced by another one in 1868 in which the reéligibility 
clause was omitted. Louisiana’s revised constitution of 1864 omitted the restrictive clause 
of ita original constitution, It was restored in tho revised constitution of 1868 only to be 
omitted again in the constitution of 1879. 
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Near fije close of President Grant’s atone administration suggestions began 
to be heard from some quarters in his party that he should be renominated for 


a third term. Opposition to the suggestion at once was quickly voiced by-ele-. 


ments within the Republican party. as well as by the rival party. On December 
15, 1875, the House of Representatives passed by a vote of 234 to 18 a resolu- 
tion introduced by Representative Springer, Democrat, declaring that a de- 
parture from the two-term tradition would be “unwise, unpatriotic and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions."!? Nevertheless, four years later this tradition 
was subjected to its first serious challenge when in the Republican convention 


of 1880 a nearly successful effort was made to nominate Grant for what would ` 


have been a third, but nonsuccessive, term.?° This rebuff to the third-term sug- 
gestion at the national level coincided with a reversal in the trend in state prac- 
- tice with regard to the governorship, particularly in the South. West Virginia, 
which had entered the Union in 1863 with a constitution carrying no limitation 


on reéligibility of its governor, adopted such a rule in 1872; and Georgia re- - 


stored its provision in 1877,.Eventually all but two of the former Confederate 
states which had more or_less willingly abandoned the principle at one time or 
another, returned to it.!! Two new states, Oklahoma in 1907 and:New Mexico 
in 1912, entered the Union with provisions of this nature in their constitutions. 
The most recent converts to the principle have been Idaho (1944) and Mary- 
land (1948). Although some states have modified their reéligibility DEOVINGNS in 
recent years, none has abandoned the principle since 1880.” 

. Currently the constitutions of 21 states carry provisions limiting Hs reéligi- 
bility of the governor in some fashion. Fifteen states? limit him to one-four- 
year term but permit his election again after an interval of four years.. Three 
states“ permit two successive four-year terms followed by a four-year period 


` of ineligibility. New Mexico permits two successive two-year terms followed - 


„by two years of ineligibility, while Tennessee has continued its original plan of 
permitting election to three two-year terms in an eight-year period. Only one 
state, Delaware, has & provision similar to that recently applied to the Presi- 


dent by the T'wenty-second Amendment. In that state after two four-year: 


terms a governor is disqualified from ever holding that office again. In addition 


to those states which limit the tenure of governors ii constitutional rule, in a. 


19 Ames, p. 125. 

* Grant, who led the balloting on 33 roll calis secured at one point a total of 314 votes, 
with 378 being necessary to win nomination. Fred Rodell, Democracy and the Third Term 
(New York, 1939), p. 73. 

. ^ The dates.of restoration were Florida, 1885; Mississippi, 1890; Louisiana, 1899; 
Alabama, 1901; and South Carolina, 1926. Texas and Arkansas are the only ex-Confed- 
erate states which have failed to reinstate their reéligibility limitations. 

"In 1941 the Georgia provision was changed.from a prohibition of more than two 
successive two-year terms to a prohibition of a succeesive-four-year term. New Jersey 
in 1947 liberalized its prohibition of an immediate re&lection under a three-year-term 
plan'by permitting two successive four-year terms. 

23 Pennsylvania, West Virginis, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Bouth Carolina, 
Georgia, nas Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, CREE Oklahoma and ~ 
Idaho. 

* New Jersey, Maryland and Oregon. pow s "TL 
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number of others “two-term traditions" of more or less force have been ob- 


served for some time.* But as was demonstrated with respect to the presiden- | l 


tial two-term limit in 1940, traditional barriers do not iE prove effective 
in barring reélection of incumbents.% > 

Implicit i in the system .of limiting executive tenure by constitutional: rule i 18 
the question of whether such a limitation shall apply to a person who falls heir 


to the office by reason of the death, resignation or removal of the regularly: 


- elected incumbent. The framers of the Twenty-second Amendment were aware | 


of the problem of the partial term and disposed. of it explicitly i in the Amend- 


ment. The debates over whether Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge - 
would have been given- “third” terms if they had been elected in 1912 and : 


1928, respectively, were sufficiently fresh in mind to account for the inclusion 


of specific language on this point; and the case of President Truman, who was ', 
| 8b the time of submission of ihe Amendment serving out the remainder of F. D. 


Roosevelt’s fourth term, was also directly at hand. Few of the states have had" 
the foresight to deal explicitly with this question in their constitutional provi- . 
sions. The matter is further complicated by the fact that in a number of States, 


including New Jersey, Delaware, Kentucky, Georgia, and Oregon, a vacancy ` 
in the office of governor occurring during the first part of a four-year term is — 


filled by special election at the next succeeding general election. In all these 


_ states except Delaware, the ensuing election is for the unexpired portion. of the » 


current term. In Delaware the special election is for a full four-year term.** 
The.constitutions of only two states deal specifically with this question. 
| North Carolina under its one-term rule excludes from consideration service as 
| governor by an incumbent “whan the office shall have been cast upon him as 
lieutenant-governor or.president of the senate"! The New Jersey constitution 
— of 1947 provides that election to complete an unexpiréd term shall be regarded 
ag election to a full term under its rule prohibiting more than two successive 
terms; but the reéligibility limitation does not apply to an officer-who succeeds 


. only temporarily to thé powers and duties of the governorship.” Immediate. 


reélection of incumbents who have served partial terms in recent years in Mis- 


sissippi, Georgia and. Kentucky, all of which have a one-term limit of four years, 
. indicates that their constitutional limitations are not construed to forbid. an 
immediate re&lection of a succeeding officer. who has served. less than a full 


/55 States with two-year terms in which a two-term limit has been observed for more . 


"4 


— than halfa century are Kansas, Maine, South Dakota, and Texas. N o governor has been ' 


- elected for a third successive two-year term in Arkansas since 1905. - 

2 Thus Governor Albert C. ‘Ritchie, of Maryland, in winning. re&lection three suc- 
cessive times-beginning i in 1924, broke a one-term tradition. of long standing i in that state. 
Governor John G. Winant; by winning a second, but nonsuccessive term in New Hamp- 
shire in 1930,'defied a tradition against a second election; and in 1932 he set 8 new prece- 


by his reelection to a second successive term, broke a one-term tradition vce had per- 
sisted in that state for over fifty years. ELE ; 

7 Constitution of Delaware, Art. 3, Sec. 9. - m : ` 

* Constitution of North Carolina, Art. 3, Sec. 2. (7 

» Constitution of New Jersey, Art. 5, Seo. 1, par. 5. 


^ dent by obtaining another, successive term. In 1926 Governor John E. Weeks, of Vermont, . 


£ 
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term.” On the other hand, by judiial ibterpreia dom the. Oklahoma EN 
tion has been held to forbid. immediate reélection of an incumbent who suc- 
ceeded to the office after removal of the regularly elected governor." - 

The continuing support given- to the principle, of limited tenure for chief 
executives, as evidenced in the adoption of the. Twenty-second Amendment 
- and in the practices of a. considerable number of states, invites inquiry into ` 
. the factors accounting for its wide acceptance. As has already | been shown, one 
. of the main considerations which, led to its adoption ‘originally has long since - 
vanished with the abandonment of legislative election of chief executives. Mod- ` 
ern defenders of the principle. of lirhited tenure, however, are still able to capital- 
ize upon the traditional popular distrust of the executive which had its origins 
in American experience prior to the Revolution. The modern tendency toward 
strengthening the legislative and executive powers òf chief executives at the 
national and state levels operates to keep such fears alive. Supporters of tenure 
limitation therefore continué to stress the arguments that it will tend to give 
an executive greater freedom from narrow- partisan considerations in the con- 

duct of his office; curb his lust for power; free him from the temptation to use 
' his powers, especially. the patronage power, to achieve his ówn renomination 
and reélection;and in general afford greater security against the threat of “dic- 
tatorship. " They deny or: discount materially the counterarguments that ade- 
quate: protection is afforded against. executive usurpation in a limited term of 
office, the system of separation of powers, and a written constitution; that the 
opportunity of securing a.vote of confidence from the people by obtaining re- 
election gives & chief executive & powerful. incentive to deport himself with 
rectitude and administer-his office with due consideration to the public interest 
and desire; and that in time ‘of crisis an enforced rotation in the office of chief. 
executive may be highly undesirable. They ignore the contention. that a genu- 
ine would-be "dictator" would have ample. time: to attempt to accomplish his 


` ` 
t 


"EE. Governor Fielding L. Wright, of Mississippi, served out the last fourteen months 
| of the term of Governor Thomas Bailey, who died in office. Wright was then elected for ' 
E full four-year term in 1047. Governor Herman 'Talmadge of Georgia, now serving & . ` 
regular four-year term to which he was elected in 1950, was elected in 1948 to complete 
the last two years of the 1947-1951 term. To clear the way for his reelection to a full term 
immediately after serving an, elective partial term, the Georgia Legislature passed two 
statutes in 1949. One provided that the atate executive committee of a party should 
determine all questions, relating to the qualifications of a, candidate for nomination for: 
state office at ita primary, including the question of his eligibility for the office sought. ' 
` The other made. the General Assembly the sole judge of the constitutional qualificationa 
and eligibility « of the person elected as governor. Bee Georgia. Laws (1949), pp. 907, 1948. 
The Georgia constitution provides that a governor “shall not be eligible to succeed himself 
“Tänd shall nót-be eligible to hold the office. until after the expiration of four yoat from 
conclusion.of his term of office" (Art. 5, Sec. 1, par. 1). -` > 

In October, 1939, Lieutenant-Governor-Keen Johnson, of Kentucky, who. was subse- 
quently chosen for a full term as governor in the November, 1939, election, succeeded 
briefly to the governorship. upon the resignation of incumbent’ Governor Chandler, who 
had resigned to accept appointment to the United States Benate. Johnaon. thus served 
some two months more than the normal period of four years. ; 

a Fitzpatrick v. MAH 121 Okla, 83; 248 Pac. 569 (1926). 
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purposes during one term of office, to say dime. of wo, and would be as 


ftue inclined to respect a written constitutional limitation on his tenung as any 


| other part of the constitutional plan which stood in his way. 
. While publie reaction to the debate on the issue in terma.of these — E 


pe 


accounts in some measure for current practice, considerations of party ad-' 


vantage of the moment, personal polities, the traditional jealousy. of legislative ; 


re 


" bodies toward the executive, and the character of the party system. are fac- ` 


` tors which also help to account for constitutional limitations on the chief execu- 


tive. The records of the tivo major parties on the issue since the- time of the 


Civil War have been curiously inconsistent. By and large, up to 1940 the Demo- 
'eratie party had shown more hostility to the idea of unlimited tenure for chief 
executives than-had the Republicans. The two most.serious challengés to the 


anti-third term tradition in connection with the Presidency were made in the -- 
- "Republican conventions of 1880 and 1912; while Democratic members of Con- . 


' gress more consistently supported efforts to prevent its violation than-did their 


' Republican colleagues.” In most. of the states which limit the tenure of góver- 


‘second Amendment, these party roles were in large measure reversed. . 


— pors the Democrats are the maj jority party. But in the struggle over tlie Twenty- | 


- The: fact that this proposal came so soon after the two-term tradition' had l 
been successfully challenged by-a Democratic: President gave it the character . 


of.&. ,pro-Roosevelt; anti-Roosevelt partisan issue in much the same sense ‘that 


earlier actions by Congress had reflected anti-Grant, anti-Theodore Roosevelt 


and anti-Coolidge ‘partisan sentiment. N ot a single Republican, vote was cast 
against it in either. House of Congress. Those Democrats in Congress who Sup- 


¿the parry aan the first three years of the period in which the Amendment was 


. before the states for ratification, Democratic-controlled legislatures generally _ 
. showed a -reluctance to ‘act favorably upon it, while Republican-dominated 


legislatures rushed -to approve it. Only after political developments in the post- 
war period had begun to raise increasing doubts i in Democratic ranks concern- 


' ing the soundness of. President . Roosevelt’s judgment. as a ‘policy-miaker. did 
_ Democratic-dominated. state legislatures display i in any numbers a favorable ` 
attitude toward the Amendment. During 1950 and 1951 reaction against Presi- 


dent Truman’s leadership within the Democratic party also played a part. in 
- bringing about favorable action in states where this party controlled the legis- 


i ported. jt were for the most part, identified with the anti-Roosevelt faction of: 


` 


om The Springer Resolution of 1875, noted above, was ‘passed by a Democratic-con-.. 


. trolled House -of Representatives., On February’ 1, 1918, shortly before the inauguration 


of President Wilson, the Senate passed, by a vote of 47 to 23an amendment resolution , 


~- which would have: limited & President to & single six-year term.- It was f y. 28 


- Democrats and 19 Republicans and Progressives, and ópposed by 3 emocrat aud. 22. . 
© Republicans and Progressives. Congressional Record, 62nd Cong., 3rd S688., Vol. -49 p. 


2419 (1013). On February 10, 1928, the Senate passed the-La Follette Resolution; which | 


^ WAB essentially & réstatement of the sentiment expressed i in the Springer Resolution of 


1875 opposing the third-term idea: The 56 votes in ita favor were cast by 87 Democrats, 


18 Republicans, and'one Farmér-Laborite, and the opposing votes were cast -by four . 


Democrats and 22' Republicans. Congreastonal Record, 70th Cong., Ist sess., Vol. 69, p. 


2842 (1928). ‘For reviews of éfforts in the past'to limit presidential tenure see Retell 
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| 0p. cit. buai n, 20); T'he aeRO: ee Vol. 26,-pp. 14-28 ea 1947). 
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Ens after it came to be DE that idoptióù of the Amendment might: oper- 
ate in some degree to discourage his seeking reélection in.1952. 

The injection. of political considerations of a partisan or personal nature into - 
the question of ratification of the. presidential tenure proposal ‘accounts for — 
what may be regarded as an inconsistency i in the attitude of the states on the. 
basic issue. In general, the legislatures of those states without provisions in their 
own constitutions limiting reéligibility of their governors displayed greater 
‘enthusiasm for the proposal than those of states which have. Of the first 18 


states to ratify the Amendment, all of which acted within a few months after’ 


its submission, only five-had constitutions limiting the tenure of their own chief 
executives. The legislatures of California and New York were among the earli- 
est to ratify; yet in each of those states à governor who had been one of the 
standard-bearers’ of the Republican party in the 1948 presidential election was 
reélected- for/a third successive four-year term in 1950. Eventually, all but five 


' of the 27 states which do not have restrictions in their own constitutions on 


reéléction of their governors were numbered among the 36 ratifying states.. 
Support of the principle of constitutional limitations on the tenure of chief 


. executives. by members of national and state legislative bodies can be explained 


further by reference toits implications under the system of separation of powers. 
Separation of powers tends to place thé chief executive and the legislative, 
branch in the role of competitors for power and prestige. Legislators are there- 
fore iñclined tólook with favor upon a device designed to break the grip of any . 
individual who has achieved the position of head of the executive braneh. A 
forced rotation in this office, they reason; will weight the scales on the side of 


` the legislative branch in the struggle between the two. An additions! Angtifica- 


tion for such a rotation from the standpoint of the legislators ari&es"iTóm the 
fact that the chief executive, for a variety of reasóns, has come to be accorded 
the position of party spokesman and leader. The two major parties are, in the 
national sense, essentially federalizations of state parties. Even at the state 
level, they are combinations of local and factional elements which compete. - 


` among themselves for power within the group: These factional elements of the. 


party, if important enough, are represented i in the legislative branch and have 
their spokesmen there. What is more natural than for the representatives of all. 
these factions except the one temporarily in possession of the executive office 
to regard with favor a constitutional rule which compels retirement of the 
party chief at periodic intervals and thus opens the way for advancement to the 
top for others, particularly when the legislative membership itself usually in- 
cludes a number who themselves aspire to this higher rung on the political lad- ` 
der? In the southern states where the contest for the governorship is essentially 
"a struggle between factions withimthe Democratic party at its primary, a re-, 
striction: on reéligibility of the chief-executive becomes especially significant 
as & device for disqualifying the. incumbent party chieftain in the periodic com- 
petition for power.” The pond is —— stated in terms of 


at 


8 Of, V. 0. Key, Jr., Southerd 1 Politics in » Bia and Nation (New ii 1949), espe- 
clally Part I. n" "n 
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an` argument that rotation in seeeuteys ffi must be: E to mi the . We 


rise of &.new leadership. * Naturally enough, the legislators who advance this- 


“argument, see no need to apply this principlé to themselves as holders of posi-.' 
: „tiong of power and importanice in the party hierarchy. | PU de ue c. 
l _A coristitutional restriction on. reéligibility.is in the final analysis an expres-_ l 


sion of lack of faith in the electorate’s ability to make an intelligent decision on ` 


_whether to continue in office a: chief executive who has. had an opportunity to 
"make a record upon which he can be judged. It is a denial of power to the vot- - 
ers to retain in office a chief executive who. would otherwise win renomination - 


“and re&lection, for à fixed term of office provides them: with opportunity at- 


periodic intervals to dismiss an ‘unsatisfactory ineumbent. Consequently the 


E attitude of the people on the general i issue, rather than that of persons of. in- 


fluénce 1 in party-affairs who may be suspected of reflecting a certain amount of; 


' bias ariBing from their own Pea or personal’ Sa is of particular signif 


 icance. . 


Popular. approval of etate. vonatai mor of this diamo i in 


. three states since 1925 and popular rejection “of a proposal to repeal the tenure 


"limitation provision of the New Mexico constitution in -1937 indicate, that. the. 


idea has some measure of support by the people. However, the issue was not ` 


- presented to the electorate in clear-cut fashion in all these referenda. When . 


‘-" South Carolina. reinstituted the reéligibility | limitation fór its governors in 1926, 
'. the question was submitted as.8 part of a proposal to extend the term from two. 
` to four years, When Idaho's voters approved a similar limitation in 1944; the | 

^. jssue was again complicated by being made part of & proposal to extend the term . 

` „of the governor and of. other major. state. administrative officers to. four years 


and to require them. £o reside in ‘the county where the seat of government ig. 


located A de their MC e in office. "m Modifications of tenure limitations 


, 1 t - - 
"m | ^x 


5 In the Senate debate on the CT ddr ODD Senator O'Conor, of Mary- 
land, ‘stated the “point ae follows: “Certainly nothing could act more definitely to halt or 


A. 


impede development of potential- leadership in the city, State, or Nation than to. permit . E 


`- > any one man or any one party to persuade the people that he or they alone are competent 


and therefore must be perpetuated in office” (Cong. Rec. aaa Cong., Is seas.; Vol. 93, 


p. 1780 [1947). — ^ 


5 When in: the course‘ of deliberations upon thé presidential. tenure proposal Baston 


SO" Daniel, of Texas, offered an amendment to apply a gix- -year limitation to the Presidenoy 


` and to legislative officers as well, it received only his own vóte. Senator Kilgore,. of West . 


Virginia, also questioned the logic. of limiting executive tenure without likewise limiting . 
the tenure of legislators,.but his query stirred no debate (ibid., pp. 19063,1947). ` 

> 4 South Carolina Acts and Joint Resolutions (1924), p.. 1492; South-Carolina Acts and ^ 
Joint Resolutions (1926), p. 960. For a considerable. time prior to adoption of this amend- 


. ment,.'a “two-term, “tradition” under which a governor was limited to two consecutive 


it. In 1928 a similar amendment, but lacking the ineligibility ‘clause for the’ governor, was ^ 


two-year terms had been observed in this state. 
> In Keenan v.. Price, 68 Idaho 423, 195 Pac. (2nd) 662 (1948), the Supreme PE 


of Idaho overruled & contention that the amendment was invalidly submitted in that the . 


electorate was not permitted to vote separately on-the different propositions contained in. 


1 


. ratified by thejstate electorate. It was declared by the Idaho Supreme Gourt to have been ` 


e Nus submitted on the gioid that the question as oo on the ee 


"x 
/ 
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-in Gears in 1941 and i in New Jayi in 1947 also were T in connection 
, with changes in the length of térm of office, and therefore provided no clear - 
* test of popular sentiment on the general i issue of tenure limitation. The refusal 
of the electorate in New Mexico in 1937 to abandon the reéligibility limitation 
of that state,?* and the adoption of & two-term limit in Maryland in 1948, after 
the electorate had earlier refused to approve a more restrictive proposal,” were 
‘clearer expressions of popular approval of the general: principle. Over against: 
these indications of. popular support for the principle of tenure limitation stand 
the actions of many state electorates which have in recent times refused to be 
bound by the anti-third term rule and. have ene governors: in office for 
three consecutive terms or longer.‘ 
Whether the Twenty-second Amendment i is. meny & ‘politician's 8 amend- 
^ "ment," introduced into the Constitution by action of national and state legis- 
lators who registered only their own partisan and personal views, or was. the 
reflection of a.strong, genuine public Opinion remains & debatable point. Pro- 
vision for its réference to popularly chosen state conventions, as was made in 
in. the case of submission of the Twenty-first Amendment, was deliberately 
avoided by its backers i in Congress.‘ In view of the fact that the two-term tra- 


‘ballot was stated as whether the terris of the state officers involyed should be “limited” 
to four years.. Lane v. Lukens, 48 Idaho 517, 283 Pac. 532 (1929). 

5 New. Mexico Laws (1937), p. 693. The provision which the voters refused to eliminate 
was one which forbids a third consecutive two-year term. In November; 1948, a proposed 
constitutional amendment extending the term of office of the governor and other state 
administrative- officials from two to four years, and making-such officers, ineligible to. 
succeed themselves. after one term,. was defeated by an affirmative vote of 28,914 and a 

- negative vote of 30,364 (New Mexico Siatutes Ánno., 1949 Supp. . Vol. 1; p. 13). 

9 Lows.of Maryland (1949), p. 1968. The popular vote in favor of the anti-third term 
proposal was 162,043 to 106,255. Senator O' Conor of. Maryland asserted on the Senate 
floor that the two-term limit proposal. ‘had the ‘unanimous support of the 123 members 
of the House of Delegates when it was votéd on by the legislature in 1947 (Cong. Rec., 
80th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 93, p. 1780 (1947]). In 1940 the voters of Maryland rejected a 
constitutional amendment which would have prohibited an. immediate re&lection of the 
governor to a second four-year term (Laws of Maryland, 1939, p. 828). 

'! 8tates-in which governors have: been elected for three consecutive two-year terms 
in the period since 1900 include Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, /Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North 
. Dakota, Ohio, Rhode. Island, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Wyoming. States in which gov- - 
ernors have. been elected for three consecutive four-yéar terms include California, Mary- 
land, Montana and’ New York. The "record" for number of terms elected in recent 
times is held by the first governor of Arisona, George W. P. Hunt, Demoerat, who was 
elected for seven two-year terms in the period from 1912 to 1932. Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie, Democrat, of Maryland, had the longest period of continuous service, which, 
extended’ over four four-year terms running from 1920, to: 1635: 

‘4 An attempt to make the convention method of ratification applicable to the proposal 
failed in the House by a vote of 184 to 74. The Senate Judiciary Committee report on the - 
resolution recommended use of the convention device, but this recommendation was re- 
jected 63 to 20 (Cong. Rec., 80th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 93, pp. 871, 1862 [1947]). Discussion: 
` of the alternative modes ‘of ratification revealed. a startling lack ‘of understanding by 

_ members of Congress of this aspect of the amending process. Cf. Everett 8. Brown, “The 
Term of Office of the. President,” di AMERICAN POLITICAL BoraeNcm meal Vol. 41, pp. 
Aro Minnie 1947). ^ 
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dition hàd been sepddisiod by the voters. of ‘the nation by the re 
President Roosevelt i in 1940 and 1944, supporters of the- proposal j i 
had good reason to mistrust & ratification method which would havi 
permitted a popular referendum, state by state, on the issue.” Polls 

opinion on ‘the issue of maintaining the two-term tradition with ri 
the Presidency showed 8 considerable shifting of attitudes in the n 
1936 to 1947. Prior to 1937 there was majority support for the two 
ciple. Then, in line with the action of the voters in breaking ` the tra 
the redlection of President Roosevelt i in 1940, there was a shift.to tt 
view. Republican voters consistently favored the principle by a hea 
while Democratic voters opposed it by a somewhat lesser margin. ' 
suggest that ihe Amendment might still have been approved if its : 
had. been left to popularly chosen conventions; but the publie's attit 
ggue-was by:no means so clear as to have assured this outcome.“ i 


In the congressional debate no backer of the- proposal frankly stated thi 
lior opposing the use`of the convention. device. Reasons advanced in support 6 
tive méthod of. ratification were that it was more. expeditious, less complica’ 
expensive than the convention method; ‘that the public was not greatly co. 
interested in so “technical” a question; and that conventions, might, be “ma: 
Perhaps the most astounding statement was that of Senator McClellan, of Ar 
in. opposing the convention system declared: "I Know that the process ol 
through action of the State Legislatures affords the best opportunity for gettin 
sentiment of the people, because legislators are elected, whereas in many Sta 
to conventions are appointed and the question is not made an issue and de 
the, citizenship and the Depp d "before the votes are cast” (Cong. Ree. " 


..  lst'ess., Vol. 93, p. 1800 [1947]). 


*« AmrioAn Institute of Public Opinion polls, as reported in the Detroit N 
14, 1936, and: the Public Opinion weer) NOE 2, pp. 804-306 Heredes 
following results: 


~ 


Per Cent | .^ ^ — ^l 


| * For Twos >°. — GN UN b 
.; 757 Term“: Per Cent „Democrats. . |. Repu 
Date ^ ; '' Limit Against ` : For . - Against : For 
^. June, 1936 57 843.7 7-744 - 56 . 78. 
-19877 | 49 Bi ue bL 
1938 : 48. ~ 52 : 
1939 42 58 . 
1940 41 -. X 69. 
1943 (April .! ` 48 _. 
1943 (Dec.) -. © (B4 c 46 - E: l a 
1944 (April) i 57 43 82 68 84 
1945 (May) , 60 40. E 
1947 (Feb.) 57 "^43 | 41. A 59 ^ 74, 
1947 (May) |, 00 — 4 — 7483. B7 W 





« TU may bo contended, of course, that the fact that the —À prop 
-8 two-thirds majority vote in each House of Congress and majority.approval i 
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The ultimate effect on the Pesan of the now-formalized rule of com-- 
pulsory retirement after two terms is difficult to assess. A backward projection 
gives some indication of its future impact. If the Twenty-second Amendment 
had been in effect since 1789, it appears that the outcome of two presidential 
elections in addition to those of 1940 and 1944 would have been affected. If 
General Grant had not been a strong contender for a third-term. nomination 
in 1880, the “dark horse" Garfield might well have never emerged as the candi- 
date of the Republicans, and the election of that year would probably have 
placed some one else in the White House. Again in 1912 Theodore Roosevelt. : 
would not have been eligible for the Presidency, and the split in the Republican 
party which resulted from his candidacy and made possible the election of 
Woodrow Wilson conceivably would not have occurred. Of the 32 persons who 
have occupied the office of President, ten would have been rendered ineligible 
for further service. Those who would have been forever disqualified include, 
of the seven Presidents who are generally recognized as having been our of 
outstanding and able ones. 


To Judge from the experience of the states in connection with the governor- 
ship, one probable result of the Amendment will be to diminish somewhat the 
effectiveness of the President as a legislative leader as the time for his enforced 
retirement nears. Competent observers agree that this is an effect of reéligi- 
bility restrictions on state governors.“ The reasons for this are rather obvious. 


tive bodies of 36 states is prima facte evidence that it had overwhelming popular support. 
However, eighteen of the state ratifications were given by state legislatures within less ' 
than three months of its submission. Obviously few, if any, of them could be said to have 
acted in accordance with a popular mandate on this question, since it was not formally 
before the voters as an issue when the members of these legislative bodies were elected. 
It may also be questioned whether the issue of ratification of the pending amendment 
played any significant part in the election of members of the remaining state legislatures 
which ratified at later dates. 

^  ° 4 Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The other outstanding President, Lincoln, would not have been affected since 
he was assassinated before the end of his second term. Some might include Grover Cleve- 
land, who would also have been disqualified, among the “outstanding and able" Presi- 
dénts. 

5 Dealing with this point in the Barat debate on the presidential tenure, Senator 
Kilgore of West Virginia asserted: “I have had the opportunity during the past 8 years to 
study the record of governors.in States in which there are limitations as to terms, and I 
have discovered that the last half of the term was a recor of failure” (Cong. Rec., 80th 
Cong., Ist sess., Vol. 93, p. 1949 [1947]). 

Another abescver states: “One state official felt very strongly that the inability of the 
governor to succeed himself placed him in a position where ‘he has no incentive for good 
administration other than his own desire to perform efficiently.’ Others interviewed were 
skeptical about the effect of this provision on the administration of thé governor’s pro- 
gram, pointing out that the people, even if they had an opportunity to express themselves, 
*weren't interested in good administration, but judged & governor by his ability to get 
his promised program through the legislature. It was generally conceded, however, that 
this provision did have a deleterious effect on the governor’s relation with the legislature. 
This is particularly true of the second half of his term when the legislators were more con- 
cerned with the programs of potential candidates for the governorship and with potential 
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On the one hand, his fellow partisans.in the legislative branch, knowing that 
he can not present himself to the.voters again.as a candidate seeking vindica- 
tion for his party-and its record under his leadership, will be under less com- 
pulsion to remain loyal to him. As election time approaches they will become 
more and more concerned. with promoting the candidacies of the various aspir- 
. ants to the succession. The chief executive on his part may-feel less inclined to 
pursue a course ‘calculated to maintain party harmony and solidarity. In such 
 &n atmosphere the: relationship between the executive and: the legislative 
branch can hardly fail to become less cordial and codperative. This is not to. 
say, of course, that as the time of.his enforced retirement approaches, the 
executive will become wholly powerless and ineffectual as a party leader. He 
will retain to the end of his term. his constitutional powers, which are the basis 
of his control over his party; and the realization by him and by his fellow par- 
tisans in the legislative branch that they and the party will be judged at _the 
next election in large part on ‘the record achieved under its current head will 
operate as a restraining influence against these divisive tendencies. 

|: _ Comparison of the practices of those states which impose limitations on re- 
- . eligibility of their governors with the system prescribed by the Twenty-second 
Amendment reveals two major differences which to some minds should be as- 
sessed in favor of the prevailing state. practice, if it be conceded that a tenure 
limitation should be imposed by constitutional rule. The Twenty-second 
Amendment, in contrast to the constitutions of three-fourths of the states hav- 
. ing limitations of this character, fails to prevent an incumbent chief executive : 
from seeking to succeed himself in office. One of the most persuasive argu- 
ments for a limitation on reéligibility is that it discourages the use of official 
powers. by a chief executive tc promote his-own renomination and reélection. 
His ineligibility to succeed himself permits him to render judgment on public 
issues with which he must deal without taking into account his immediate per- 
sonal ambitions and interests. A President, moreover, acquires such a grip on 
the party machinery that it becomes difficult, if not impossible, for the party 
' to refuse him renomination if he seeks it. If the evil to be eliminated is an in- 
cumbent’s prostitution of official power for personal and partisan ends, then a 
prohibition upon an immediate reélection, rather than a prohibition of a third 


_ patronage from those candidates than with the incumbent who had distributed most of 
the lucrative state positions and contracts and who could not be looked upon as a can- 
didate for at least another four years, if at al" (Coleman B. Hansone, JI The Office of 
Governor tn the South, University, Alabama, 1951, pp: 59-60). 

Key, op. cit. (above, n. 88), p. 102, summarises the observations of an official in the 
state house in Florida, where a single-four-year term. rule obtains: “A governor usually 
goes out of office with many enemies. He can control his first legislature with patronage 
and favors, but the second is often beyond his control. As his term wears on even his own 
appointees become independent.... Among the enemies of the administration, those 
seeking to organize a group powectal enough to take over the povernorsnp find their 
most willing recruits.” 

íT Every one of the ten Presidents since Grover Cleveland who has lived to complete 
: & first full term or partial term has been renominated by his party. Six were. returned to 
office and a seventh, Cleveland, was redlected after an intervening term. 


M, 
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term, is the logical remedy. If it be answered that a President or a governor 
should be entitled to win vindication once on his record at the hands of his 
party and the voters, the question arises, if once, why not a second or a third 
time ?4® 

In the second place the Twenty-second Amendment rule stands in contrast 
. to those of the states in that.it imposes a permanent ineligibility upon an in- 
cumbent who has occupied the Presidency for the permissible length of time. 
With the exception of Delaware, all the states with reéligibility restrictions on 
their governors impose only. 4 temporary disqualification. A temporary in- 
eligibility makes possible the return to office of a chief executive whose per- 
formance affords a basis upon which the voters may render a judgment, with- 
out their being influenced by his direct use of the powers and prestige of the 
chief executive’s office. While the number of governors who have been re- 
turned to office after a period of ineligibility is not large, there have been 
enough instances to demonstrate that the voters, on occasion, may prefer such 
.&n experienced chief executive over an untried one. If the people can be 
trusted at all to choose their chief executives, they ought to be capable of ` 
making an intelligent choice under these conditions. A similar disposition of 
this aspect of the issue as it relates to Presidents who have served the permis- 
sible period of time would have rescued them from the role of “discontented 
ghosts, wandering among the people and sighing for a place which they are 
destined never more to possess," and saved to the nation their talents as 
leaders in case of future need. | 


*5 Tn their haste to register disapproval of the late Président for seeking a third and 
then a fourth term, these gentlemen [who sponsored the Twenty-second Amendment] 
neglected or ignored the really critical issue, which is whether a President should be per- 
milied to succeed himself at all. Inasmuch as the Presidency ia a ‘killing job,’ to which few 
men come until they have passed the peak of their physical vigor, few Presidents will be 
likely to seek a third term, and certainly not a fourth, remembering the penalty which 
Mr. Roosevelt paid for doing so. 

“The chief objection to presidential reéligibility, to my wad is just as valid against à a 
second successive term as it would be against a third one. It consists in the fact that a 
President who is looking forward to reélection will evaluate all programs and policies 
primarily for their probable effect on his political fortunes and will, in fact, be expected 
and required by his party to do so" (Edward 8. Corwin, d President: Office and Powers,. 
Srd ed. rev., New York, 1948, pp. 48-49). 

ind Arione state governors of recent years who have been aid to office after periods 
of ineligibility are Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey; 
Olia Johnston, of South Carolina; David Bibb Graves, of Alabama; Eugene Talmadge, 
of Georgia; Theodore Bilbo and Hugh White, of Mississippi; and Henry Schricker, of 
Indiana. The number of governors who have been returned to office-after a period of 
ineligibility would undoubtedly be larger were it not for the fact that many of them in the 
meantime successfully sought federal offices, especially seats in the Senate, which they 
have preferred to retain rather than to seek the governorship a second time. 

š Cf. Alexander Hamilton in Number 72 of the Federalist Papers. During senate 
consideration of the presidential tenure proposal Senators Holland, of Florida, and Mag- 
nusen, of Washington, strongly urged an amendment which would have made possible 
the later redlection of a President who had served the permissible two consecutive elective 
terms. The proposed amendment was rejected 50-84 (Cong. Rec., 80th Cong., lst sess., 
Vol. 93, pp. 1941, 1955 [1947]). 
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The fundamental problem toward which constitutional limitations on execu- 
tive tenure are advanced as solutions is the dangerous accretion of power in 
the hands of the chief executive., The trend toward concentration of authority 
and influence in the office of chief executive has become more pronounced at 
both the national and state levels of government in recent decades. That de- 
velopments in this direction have carried to the point where there is ample 
cause for grave concern can hardly be questioned, particularly in the case of 
the Presidency. It may be seriously doubted, however, whether a constitu- 
tional limitation on executive tenure offers any substantial measure of relief. 
The causes for the recent growth of executive power and influence are to be 
. found in the expansion of the functions of government generally, in the increas- 
ing complexity of the matters with which government must grapple in & period 
‘of worldwide economic and political dislocation induced by two world wars in 
one generation, and in the increasing reliance which must be placed upon a 
bureaucracy functioning under the immediate direction of the chief executive ` 
to effectuate the purposes of government. In the case of the Presidency, the 
rise of the United States to a position of leadership among the free natións of. 
the world is another factor of momentous consequence in the situation: 

Constitutional limitations on executive tenure fail to come to grips with the 
basic issue. By promoting a false sense of security, they may actually hinder 
the development of those types of safeguards in which salvation against the 
evils of an overweening executive power really lies. A reshaping of our political 
institutions to make the opposition party a more effective instrument for hold- : 
ing the administration to account, reéxamination by the legislative branch of 
the question of its proper role.and function in the governmental process and 
the devising of means and methods to give it a more powerful voice in various 
areas of high-level policy-making, and insistence upon a rigid regard for the 
right of the people generally to criticize and oppose within the broad limits as- 
sumed by the democratic dogma—these are lines of action which offer far 
greater promise as safeguards against the threat of “dictatorship” than do 
measures of the sort illustrated by the Twenty-second Amendment. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF THE 
' USES OF NATURAL GAS 


RALPH K. HUITT 
University of Wisconsin 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938, as amended in 1942, requires natural-gas com- 
. panies subject to the act to obtain certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity from the Federal Power Commission before transporting or selling natural 
gas in interstate commerce, as well as before acquiring, constructing, or ex- 
_tending facilities for those purposes. The issuance of such certificates is a con- 
ventional function of public-utility regulatory bodies, and the Commission has 
administered it in a conventional manner. The tests developed by the Commis- 
‘sion to determine the “public convenience and necessity,” relating primarily 
to the adequacy of natural gas reserves, physical facilities, financial resources, 
and market demand,! are commonplace standards, framed in the public-utility 
tradition to fit the economic and physical characteristics of the natural-gas 
industry. The real importance of the certificate power under the Natural Gas 
Act lies in the fact that issues raised in proceedings pursuant to it have trans- 
cended the scope of these standards, involving no less than an attempt to re- 
define in the broadest terms the public interest in respect to natural gas. 

With parties in interest allowed by the Commission to intervene extensively, 
certificate cases became the battleground upon which coal, labor, and railroad 
interests sought to stay the invasion by natural gas of coal-burning market 
areas. Their case for restricting the growth of the natural-gas industry rested 
on the basic fact that, while both coal and gas are exhaustible resources, gas 
‘Teserves are cntimisted. | in decades and coal reserves in centuries. From this 
premise, three arguments were made: i 

1) The coal and railroad industries are large-scale employers of skilled labor; natural- 
gas pipe-lines are not. Miners and railroad workers displaced by the substitution of gas 
for coal cannot be replaced when the gas is gone. Therefore, natural gas should be kept 
out of markets adequately supplied by coal. 

2) Industrialization of the major producing states in the South and Southwest, based 
on natural gas as a fuel, would help to decentralize industry, foster regional development, 
and balance the economies of those sections. Therefore, the industrial needs of produging 
states should; be considered in certificate cases. 

8) Natural gas is a “luxury” commodity, having great value as a fuel for ‘domestic 
consumption and as a raw material for the chemical industries, and perhaps for conversion 


into a liquid fuel. It is économic waste to burn vast quantities at low prices as boiler fuel. 
Therefore, the certificate power should be used for the selective control of end uses of gas. 


These contentions clearly go beyond anything the Congress had in mind 


1 The Commission first made a comprehensive statement of these standards in Kansas 
Pipe Line and Gas Co. et al., 2 F.P.C. 29 (1939), and they are the criteria still relied upon. 
See Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission (1948), p. 57. For an 
analysis of the problems arising under the certificate power prior to 1946, see Carl J. 
Wheat, “Administration by the Federal Power Commission of the Certificate Provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act," George Washmgton Law Review, Vol. 14, p. 194 (Dec., 1945). 
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"when it passed the Natural Gas Act.* Recognizing that these and other broad 
` policy-questions could not be answered without more comprehensive factual 
 d&ta than could be developed from a case-by-case approach, the Federal Power 
Commission in 1945 and 1946 conducted 8 “stock-taking’ ' investigation, giving 
all interested persons and groups an opportunity to be heard.? All aspects of 
the regulation of natural gas were covered, but much of the testimony had to 
do with the proper scope and exercise of the certificate power granted to the 
` Commission. 

Most of the parties in interest who ES were in the happy vaiti of 
arguing from easily defined self-interest. The natural-gas industry wanted as 
much freedom as it could get to take natural gas anywhere and in whatever . 
quantity it should believe to be profitable. The coal and railroad interests, both 
management and labor, wanted to'be relieved of the competition of natural gas 
to the largest extent possible. States which were not then being served with 
natural gas wanted it. States which already consumed gas wanted more of it, 
with dependable service and supply. Only in the case of the eis pioduane 
states was self-interest not clear..The officials of each of them knew the ad- 

. vantages of industrialization and a balanced economy, the dangers inherent in 
an extractive economy. The arguments for trying to keep their natural gas ‘at 
home were strong, but not conclusive. Could industries really be induced to - 
move to the producing states? Should landowners be required to wait many 
years for a return on their gas? What if future developments in a dynainic 
technology made natural gas a relatively valueless energy source? And what — 
if the proposed expansion in the scope of national regulatory power should lead 
to another and another, until the Bes no longer controlled their raw materials 
at all? - 

Before the public forum of the Natural Gas Investigation, powerful groups 
clashed over the propositions summarily stated above, rationalising their par- 
ticular. requirements in terms of the public weal, talking to the administrators 
but loudly enough for the Congress to overhear. Through conflicting testimony 
the Federal Power Commission, cireumscribed by federalism, uncertain-of the 
dimensions of its.authority, and divided in its sympathies, groped for solutions 
which might in a changing economy be rendered obsolete the day after tomor- | 
row. . ` Um 


? Cf. Hearing before a subcommittee on H.R. 11868 (Natural Gas Act), U. 8. House.of 
Representatives, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 74th Cong., 2d sess. 
(Washington, 1936), and Hearing on H.R. 4008 (Natural Gas Act), tbid., 75th Cong. 5 
lst sess. (Washington, 1937). - 

3 Natural Gas Investigation, Docket No. G-580. The transcript of the hearings will 
_be cited as “Tr.” Two reports were made by the Commission to Congress in .1948, one : 
signed by Commissioners Nelson Lee Smith and Harrington Wimberly (cited hereafter 
as Smith-Wimberly Report), and the other by Commissioners Leland Olds and Claude L. 
Draper (cited as Olds-Draper Report), The Smith-Wimberly Report of 498 pages has 
numerous tables and charts, and includes the eleven staff reports summarising and analys- 
ing the testimony and.exhibits presented in the hearings. The Olds-Draper Report is a 
_ 158-page presentation of their interpretations and conclusions regarding the investigation. 
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I. INTERFUEL COMPETITION 


Some ofthe testimony of the consuming states'and of the industries adversely 
affected by the competition of natural gas should be noted briefly. The natural- 
gas-consuming areas of the United States may be divided roughly into two re- 
gions: 1) the region west of the Mississippi, extending from Texas and Louisi- 
ana to Minnesota and the Dakotas, and 2) the region east of the Mississippi. 
The region west of the Mississippi has neither coal nor. water power adequate. 
to maintain an industrial economy, but it has in its southern part the nation's 
greatest concentration of natural gas and petroleum. The region east of the 
Mississippi has abundant coal and water power in its northern portion, and 
until recently it had a large supply of natural gas. It also is the heavily in- 
dustrialized section of the country. The argument of the consuming states west 
of the Mississippi therefore is that they need natural gas to “remove some of 
the economie disadvantages which we do possess as residents of that area of the 
United States. The heavily industrialized region to the east of the river pre- 
sents the obverse of this view: the maintenance of their great industrial ca- 
pacity makes it necessary for the states of this area to replace their dwindling 
reserves with ever-increasing quantities of southwestern gas. 

Scores of community and business leaders went to the witness stand for the 
consuming states and told of the importance of natural gas to their economic 
future. Many recognized the néed for the conservation of natural gas; and, 
generally speaking, where there was another fuel Source available, there was 
. more amenability to some control of the use of gas as an industrial fuel. But 
where there was no other fuel to be had except after a long and expensive haul, 
putting the region in a disadvantageous position relative to other regions, citi- 
zens expressed the opinion that natural gas should be freely used to support in- 
dustrialization. ` 

Railroad, coal, and labor groups — € ‘opposed the extension of na- 
tural-gas service in coal-burning territory. For example, the Association of 
American Railroads, in a statement filed with the Commission after the close 
of the investigation, pointed to the grave effects upon the railroads of the in- 
creasing competition of natural gas with coal. The statement said that coal 
traffic furnished almost 24 per cent of the total freight revenue of railroads in 
depression years and 20 per cent in normal nonwar years. Fuel oil traffic like- 
wise was said to be important. The Association. did: not ask for specific relief 
under the certificate power, however. It suspected, although it could not fur- 
nish proof, that natural gas in unregulated direct sales to industrial users was 
being sold at less than the cost of its transportation in markets where it com- 
peted with coal. The Association therefore wanted the Act amended to give 
the. Commission jurisdiction over direct HON. sales and to confer upon it 


3 Olde: Draper Report, p. 85. Bee the discussion of- the ssattatouy presented by the con- 
suming areas in Sec. VIII of this report. . 

d Testimony of James W. Clark, executive director of the Minnesota Resources Com- 
mission, Tr., p. 5335. 
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the power to fix minimum rates T to permit the intervention in rate cases e 
parties already eligible to intervene in certificate cases. ` 

A longer and more comprehensive statement was filed collectively by two 
coal- associations and three labor groups.’ It pointed out that there are approxi- 
mately 500,000 mine workers engaged in the production of anthracite and bi- 


. tuminous coal in the United States. In the anthracite industry, which is lo- 


~ 


, cated in a relatively few counties in northern Pennsylvania, “whole: communi- 


ties of substantial size rely almost wholly upon the industry for their continued 
existence." Natural gas already had made tremendous inroads into the em- 
ployment of mine workers, it was claimed. Furthermore, several million people 
were said to rely directly or indirectly upon the coal-mining industry for their 
livelihoods. The applications of natural gas-companies for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity on May 31, 1946, “represented the potential dis- 
placement of close to 50 million tons of coal, or the equivalent of 31,000 mine 
workers’ jobs. For every ton of coal displaced by competitive fuels, the equiva- 
lent of one job is lost when consideration is given to the fact that the mining 
industry creates jobs not only for miners but for railroad men and those who 
prepare and manufacture mine supplies." Another great social cost was seen 


in the fact that coal mining is largely a mechanized process requiring skilled _ 


labor, the displacement of which would leave the country in a handicapped 


‘position if it should be necessary in à national emergency to step up coal ag 


duction. 

- The statement, referring to an exhibit presented by PT Railway Tabor 
Executives Association purporting to show the effect of the building of long- 
distance pipe lines into certain states, which had an adequate supply of coal at 
reasonable prices, in the period from 1930 to 1943, asserted that “approxi- 
mately 74 trillion cubic feet. of natural gas were sold for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes. This is the equivalent of 304,419,000 tons of coal. This 
would make an aggregate loss of railroad freight revenue ‘of $681,898;560, of 
which $289,124,989 represented railroad wages. Applying the average annual 
compensation per railroad employee during the same period, it is shown that 
the wage loss meant. the equivalent of approximately 11,304 railroad jobs a 
yeár."? With the same basis for calculation, the conclusion was reached that if 
all the applications for certificates pending on May 31, 1946, were granted, an 
annual wage loss of approximately $45,000,000 per year, or the equivalent of- 
16,592 railroad jobs, would result. By way of contrast, it was.claimed that. “the 
natural gas industry is virtually a laborless industry, as compared with those 
which produce, transport and distribute solid fuels.” ? 


I PUBLIC OFFICIALS AS INDUSTRY SPOKESMEN 
^ The natural-gas-producing states, with the exception of onani Chage 


8 Statement of National Coal Association, United Mine Workers of America, Railway 
Labor Executives Association, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, American Retail Coal 
Association. Statements of a similar character were filed by the Anthracite Institute and 
the Operators of Coal Docks on,Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. 

T Ibid., p. 27; Exhibit 360. t Ibid., p. 28; Exhibit 464. ° Ibid., p. 29. 
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position will be discussed later), opposed any restrictions, through the use of 
the certificate power, on the growth of the natural-gas industry. The attitudes 
of the officials of the State of Texas are suitable for illustrative purposes, both 
because of the elaborate presentation made by them and because of their com- 
plete cooperation with industry officials. 

The State of Texas did not formulate a policy: 1t.adopted and supported the 
policy of the oil and gas industry. A committee appointed by Governor Coke 

Stevenson to recommend what action the State should take in regard to the in- 
 vestigation, was composed entirely of oil and gas men except for its chairman, 
Olin Culberson, who also was chairman of. the Railroad Commission (which 
regulates gas in Texas). This committee met in Washington with the Petroleum 
Industry War Council and other representatives of the natural-gas industry to 
coordinate state and national industry policy.!? The committee then recom- 
.mended to the Governor that the State should appear at the investigation and 
support as state policy a statement of principles, containing sixteen numbered 
points, which was almost verbatim a copy of a statement of principles formu- 
lated by the Petroleum Industry War Council and endorsed by all of the im- 
portant industry groups.!! Principle Number 14, which declared that “the end 
use of natural gas should not be regulated" and that “the whole field is best’: 
left to the determinations set up by: relative prices in a free competitive econ- 
omy," was, in fact, identical with Number 13 in the statement of principles 
drafted by the Petroleum Industry War Council A second committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor to prepare and direct the Texas presentation, also 
was made.up of oil and gas men except for its chairman, Commissioner Cul- 
berson. 

State officials 1n Texas made no attempt to solidi the opinions of manufac- 
turers’ associations, chambers of commerce, railroads, employees’ groups, or 
representatives of other natural-resource industries. The only public state- 
ment that a policy was being formulated was made-in a regular statewide 
hearing of the Railroad Commission, attended almost exclusively by oil and 
gas-industry people." No legislative committee or group was consulted, and 
the legislature appropriated no money for the cost of. the committee’s appear- 
ance before the hearing. In answer to a question, Governor Stevenson said that 
he knew nothing of the cost of the presentation nor by whom it was financed.” 
No attempt was made to obtain the services of the Attorney General’s de- 
partment, and the Attorney General, who ‘made a brief statement, took no . 
part in the preparation of the presentation. Charles I. Francis of Houston, 
the counsel for the Governor's Committee who also directed the State's pres- 
entation, rephed, in answer.to &-question, that he got his "funds from the 
funds raised by the oil and gas industry." Francis also dE the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute before the hearing. 


1? Testimony of Olin Culberson, Tr., pp. 38534-3535. 
1 For a list'of the industry groups, see the testimony of E. H. Poe, Tr., pp. 12408-12418, 
" Testimony of Stevenson, Tr., p. 8333; Culberson, Tr., pp. 3538-3539. : 
> B Testimony of Culberson, Tr. pp. 3604—3005, 3624-3625. M Tr., p. 8334. 
5 Testimony of Culberson, Tr., p. 3605. 15 Tr., p. 3587. 
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Nothing in the DE A of Governor Stevenson indicated that there aiit 
be groups other than the oil and gas industry with a stake in the proceedings 
before the Commission. Stevenson said of the committee that it “included oil 
and gas men, representative of every interest affected by [the Commission’s] 
hearing."!! That other interests wished to be heard, however, was indicated by. 
the fact that two dissenting points of view were presented voluntarily. State- 
ments were made by a representative of the San Antonio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation'® and by the supervisor of public. utilities for the City of Houston,!* 
both sharply objecting to the exportation of Texas gas to areas which had other 
fuels available. . 

The hegemony of the oil ind gas industry in official circles was not limited to | 
Texas. On the same afternoon that Commissioner E. O. Thompson read into 
the record, in his prepared statement, the principles espoused by the Texas 
Governor's Committee, there appeared one R. R. Spurrier, who read into the _ 
record a letter from Governor John J. Dempsey of New Mexico and an at- 
tached “Statement of Policy of the State of New Mexico.” The numbered 
principles were substantially the same as, and in most. cases identical with, . 
those of Texas. Upon being questioned, Spurrier said that he did not know who 
wrote the statement nor how the identical statements came to be made, and 
that he could not speak for the Governor.”® 
| Two weeks later at Biloxi, Mississippi, there was read into the record for | 
Governor Thomas L; Bailey a statement of principles and objectives for the . 
State of Mississippi. The statement had been prepared by a special committee 
of forty-three members, designated an Advisory Committee to the State Oil 
and Gas Board. Seven of its members were state officials; of the remainder, 
twenty-three were independent operators or royalty-owners, eight represented 
large companies, and the other five (four of whom were lawyers) were said to 
be interested in oil and gas. Twelve members were definitely identified as non- 
residents of Mississippi. The statement which they "prepared" corresponded 
‚almost. word-for-word to that of Texas and New Mexico.” Once again the order 
of items was modified; the statement on end uses, which was Number 18 for the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, Number 14 for Texas, and Number 10 for ~ 
New Mexico, here was firmly numbered ‘11. É 


HI. THE “FREE TRADE” POLICY 


| Of all the witnesses who appeared in support of the Texas policy, the most 
important were the four officials most directly concerned with the problems of 
the oil and gas industry—the Governor and the three members of the Railroad. 
Commission. Their testimony revealed by what different roads unanimity can 
be reached. 


! Tr., pp. 3817-8318. 15 Tr., pp. 4911-4930. | P 

13 Tr., pp. 4874—4879. 20 Tr., pp. 3449-3450. 

3 Tr., pp. 6140-5144, 5226-5228; Exhibit 231. 

H The identical portions of the statements are found in that of onndsdoner Thomp- 
son at pp. 3882-8385, in that of Governor Dempsey at pp. 3444-3449, and in that of 
Governor Boley at pp. 5071-5074. - 
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Governor Stevenson’s attitude stemmed from his concern for the State's fi- 
nancial stake in the oil and gas industry and his fear of the federal government. 
According to him, “Fifty-three per cent of the State's revenue comes from this 
industry. Any legislation or regulation that reduces the State's earnings and 
ineome from privately owned lands or devalues such property, or decreases the 
revenues collected by it from the oil and gas industry or the property used in 
connection therewith is strenuously opposed by us.” Stevenson made it clear 
that he regarded the national government as an alien thing, whose actions were 
to be viewed with “fear” and “alarm” and “apprehension.” What he feared 
from the national government in this instance was no less than a nationaliza- 
tion of natural resources, accomplished not forthnghtly by Congress, but 
stealthily by-administrators—a nationalization "achieved indirectly and with 
‘conscious obscurity’ and with a finesse designed to hide a know edge of such a © 
program until after its practical accomplishment.” This “administrative policy- - 
making” he decried, for “State and national policy-making is the rightful and 
exclusive function of the legislative branches of our governmen?."** However, 
it did not seem to trouble thé Governor that the state legislature had played 
no part in formulating the natural-gas policy of the State of Texas. Altogether, 
the issues raised by the investigation presented no problems for Stevenson: 
whatever increased the power or the functions of a federal. agency should be 
resisted, 

The question likewise was simple for Coins E. O. Thompson. Price 
was for him the great regulator. “The free play of-competitive forces as be- 
tween various uses of gas, and in its competition with coal or oil, will determine 
its value” through the price mechanism, and the best use of gas is that which 
brings the highest price. He held no reservations about the exportation of 
gas— we are sellers of gas in Texas." As for the problem of reserves, Thompson 
said: ‘‘We rejoice and give a barbecue when a pipe line is built into an oil field 
and our oil will last less long than the aad gas at the present rate of iL 
tion.” 

The other two commissioners did have: misgivings about the-exportation of 
gas from Texas. For Commissioner Beauford Jester, price and ths extent of re- 
serves were the key quéstions. He had opposed exportation because he felt: 
that it was an “economic crime” to sell it at prices-so low, compared with coal 
and oil. But if the price of gas could be made comparable to that of coal and 
other fuels, ‘economic factors and price. would ‘determine end use and federal 
regulation thereof would be unnecessary.” And how was this higher price to 
be achieved? Jester firmly believed “that if left alone to economice forces,” the 
price of gas would eventually settle on-a reasonably competitive basis.?! Inas- 
much as he had come to feel better assured than formerly that the reserves of 
natural gas in Texas were adequate to maintain the current rate af exportation, 
Jester was able to support the policy adopted by the State. . 

The testimony of Commission Chairman Culberson was confused and con- 


2 Tr., p. 3324. “Tr, p. 3327. % Tr., pp. 3371-3372, 
23. Tr., p. 3680. 7 Tr., p. 3414. ORE" 
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` tradictory. At one point he was opposed to regulation per se, including that 
which he enforced. ‘Thus, although the Railroad Commission grants certificates 
of public convenience to trucks and buses, Culberson did not agree “with the 
philosophy or doctrine of public convenience and necessity." He thought that 
the statute creating the Railroad Commission represented “an unfortunate 
drift to regimentation and to the interposition of government to matters where 
it doesn’t belong."?* On the other hand he showed a cogent grasp of the im- 
portance of natural gas to the industrial future-of Texas. And because he under- 
stood the folly of piping it out in great quantities at low prices to support in- 
dustrial development elsewhere, he was willing at one point to grant the Federal 
Power: Commission. the, power to refuse applications for certificates to carry: 
" more gas out of Texas. 

On cross-examination, Culberson insisted that he knew cows, not gas; that 
“I am a cowpuncher and don’t know much about it"; and that if the people of 
Texas “had put me on meat packing, maybe I wauld know a little bit more 
about it.’’® At-the time of his testimony, he had been associated with the Rail- 
road Commission for about fourteen years, including several years as director 
of the Gas Utilities Division and five years as an elected member of the Com- 
mission. Perhaps these statements were more revealing than he intended them 
to be. It is not difficult to understand why a public administrator who wants to 
be known as a cowboy, in a state not far removed from the frontier, should be- 
. lieve that the society he regulates could live better with less regülation. 

In their testimony the state officials indicated an awareness of perplexities 
not acknowledged in the single-minded and unequivocal statement of the oil 
and gas industry which was made the official policy of the State. The common ` 
answer which emerges, nevertheless, is support of what some witnesses called 
the “free-trade” policy—a policy which means leaving the solution to whatever 
. forces can organize and. control the economy. 


IV. NATURAL GAB AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The only producing state to appear before the Natural Gas Investigation to 
urge that the Federal Power Commission consider in certificate cases the needs 
of the producing states was Louisiana. The policy of this State was established 
by its legislature, partially in response to the Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Federal Power Commission (for the year 1940). This report had expressed con- 
cern over the increasing rate of withdrawals from the fields of the Southwest, 
questioned the economic wisdom of unrestricted withdrawals of gas for trans- 
‘portation over great distances as a substitute for coal, and expressed apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate effect of such withdrawals on potentially recoverable 
petroleum reserves. The seriousness with which Louisiana took these comments 
resulted in the legislature’s passing, in 1942, a concurrent resolution which on 
the one hand approved the Federal Power Commission’s policy of inquiring into 
the consequences of the construction of additional pipe lines to coal-burning 


+ Tr., p. 3507. 9? Tr., pp. 8497, 3503. . 9 Tr., pp. 3518-3526. 
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areas and, 1 on the other hand, direded the State’s Department of Conservation 
and Public Service Commuctan to support the State's policy in all certificate - 
cases affecting Louisiana. It was pursuant to this resolution that the Louisiana 
presentation in the Natural Gas Investigation was made. 

Many witnesses appeared to present the case for the Louisiana policy. 
Governor Jimmie Davis recounted the history of the destruction of Louisiana’s 
resources, and especially her forests, by predatory private interests.- Forests 
might be renewed by reforestation, he said, but “when our natural gas is gone 
it is gone forever,” and with it the chance to bring industry to Louisiana. 
H. R. Bodemuller, industrial engineer for the State’s Department of Commerce 
and Industry, analyzed: the industrial potentialities of the State and the crucial 
role which gas, as the only readily available fuel, must play if they were to be 
realized. Among the others who testified in the same vein were the two Senators 
from Louisiana, Overton and Ellender, the former by telegram and the latter 
in person. But the chief burden of.the State’s argument was borne by Sam 
Jones, who had been Governor of Louisiana when the natural-gas policy was 
adopted. 

Sam Jones’ thesis was that EI gas was vital, as a fuel and as a raw ma- 
terial, to the development of a balanced economy in the South, and that the 
questions of who should get it and for what purposes should be decided in the 
light of that need. Early in his term as Governor, Jones had become convinced 
that “nearly all the South's problems sprang from the poverty that is a by- 
product of a raw materials and agricultural economy," and that these problems 
could be solved only by developing-an économy balanced between agriculture 
and industry. This same problem was involved, Jones believed, in the Southern 
Governors Railroad Class Rate Case before the- Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, ‘‘a proceeding that affected the fundamental economics of three-fourths of 
— the Nation in the South and West." An early exhaustion of Louisiana’s nat- 
ural-gas reserves would preclude the possibility of a balanced economy; and 
the time involved was not that required for depletion of the reserves, but the 
relatively short time needed to contract for their exportation.” 

Moreover, the immediate problems which beset the State made urgent the 
need for progress on the long-run program of industrialization. War veterans 
were returning, war plants were shutting down, and the mechanization of the 
farms was working a revolution and creating widespread unemployment. The 
economic plight of the Louisiana farmer always had been bad: Jones cited 
figures to show that in 1929 the average southerü farmer had an annual cash 


3 The Louisiana argument may have been hurt by the fact that much wastage of 
natural gas was occurring in Louisiana, as in other producing states, despite the Btate's 
clear jurisdiction over production and distribution of gas. Louisiana in- effect was asking 
the federal government to curtail the flow of Louisiana gas to other states, while Louisiana 
itself failed to implement adequately its'own conservation policy. But the problem posed 
here by Jones is a separate (though related) one; the quantities of gas saved from physical , 
wastage still-could be contracted for exportation without hindrance from the State. For 
analysis of the:complex problems of conservation, see Smith- Wimberly Report, pp. 65-154; 
Olds-Draper Report, pp. ‘75-84: 
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income of $186 and the average southern tenant farmer or sharecropper one 
of $73, while the per capita income for all-the people of the South in that 
year was $350. Now it seemed that these desperately poor people were to 
lose out on the farms. The rural Negroes would be especially hard-hit. Cot-: 
` ton farming absorbed 75 per cent of them, sugar-cane growing 20 per cent, 
and rice farming 3 per cent. In cotton farming, one man with machinery would 
soon do the work of 12 to 15 families. Mechanization in sugar-cane growing - 
would change a ratio of one man to 10.acres to a ratio of one man to 100 acres. 
And combines in the rice industry would make it possible for two men to do 
work formerly performed by 25. Jones pointed out that the displaced persons 
would be untrained and illiterate, and that they would constitute a national 
problem in that they would migrate. In all, Jones believed the revolution in 
progress in the State's economy to be as momentous as the invention of the cot- 
ton gin, which fixed the slave economy on the South, and the reconstruction pe- - 
riod after the Civil War. He estimated that the State would have to provide: 
5,000,000 new non-farm jobs by the middle of the next decade. With industriali- 
zation, it could: move a great step forward; without industrialization its fate 
would-be tragic. And to obtain this rapid industrialization, the conservation 
by the State of its Ung Hutt natural-gas reserves. was an essential pre- 
requisite,” 
`- Jones recognized that Louisiana itself was dalles. to prevent the dunes l 
away of its reserves to the industrial Northeast. He therefore wanted, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to refuse to grant certificates to increase the rate of ex- 
portation of Louisiana gas for industrial uses to areas that were rich in other 
fuels, This power he believed the Commission already possessed under the certifi- 
cate provision; but if this interpretation were not acceptable, then he wanted 
the Natural Gas Act amended to ensure it.” What Jones desired was not an ar- 
bitrary classification of states. or regions, but a case-by-case approach by the 
. Commission to the fuel needs of the sections to which it was proposed to pipe. 
gas. Louisiana was “asking the United States government to decide how the 
natural gas resources of the country shall be distributed”. by providing a tri- 
_bunal to which interested parties could go and present their cases.“ Jones was 
not worried about the increased exertion of national authority. Although an 
avowed states’ rights Democrat, he declared: “I do not believe in destroying 
the economy of my state when the only agency which can save it is.the Federal ` 
government." 
Jones did not wish to disturb existing (—— neither would he restrict 
. the use of gas anywhere for domestic purposes, or the free flow of gas to areas. 
‘where there were no alternative industrial fuels, Moreover, he was opposed to 
federal regulation of end uses, believing it to be economically justifiable to burn 
natural gas under boilers where it was the only fuel available; and he was op- 
posed to the formulation of 4 national fuel policy, arguing that the case for 
close controls over natural gas rested on its scarcity and exhaustibility, and on 
the present technological impossibility of importing it,* 


n Tr. ., pp. 2108-2129. 5 Tr., p. 2278. € Tr., pp. 2276, 2305, 2341. 
* Tr., p. 2154. * Tr., pp. 2319, 28328-2331. 
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Upon being questioned about: the association of subareas groups with the posi- 
tion espoused by Louisiana, Jones replied that the State's. representatives were 
. working in close contact, with “the National Coal Association, with some of 
the railroads, with some of the labor groups, simply because our idea fits in 
with their idea." Jones stated at the time of the hearing that he was employed 
as a railroad attorney. He was not employed by the coal group, although he sus- 
pected. "that some of the coal companies indirectly probably. have brought, , 
about my employment.” He asserted that he would have accepted employ- 
ment by the labor groups if they had asked him; but that he had declined legiti- 
mate employment offered him by natural-gas companies because to accept it 
would not have been consistent with his attitude." 

" Jones acknowledged that some interests in the South opposed the podtón 
adopted by Louisiana and advocated instead a so-called ‘‘free-trade” policy; 
but he pointed out that certain interests also bad fought the southern gov- : 
ernors’ efforts to bring about a parity in freight rates and to conserve the pine 
and hardwood forests, as well as efforts of the federal government to con- 
serve the.soil and the.oil reserves. "In brief," Jones said, “they are the people 
who live for their own selfish generation, and think not of the future and pos- 
terity. What they advocate, whether deliberate or unintentional, is not the 
right of free trade, it is the right to destroy. ms 


Y. STATE CONTROL OF END USE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The proposition which drew the least support from producer-state officials 
was that of end-use control. One public official who did endorse it was Redford 
Bond, Chairman of the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma; but he pro- 
posed that the producing state, rather than an agency of the national govern- 
‘ment, could and should be responsible for carrying it out. 

Using his own state for illustrative purposes, Bond pointed out that the 
Corporation Commission had very broad statutory powers to prevent waste of 
natural gas, either in its production or in its utilization. He believed that they 
included the power to determine the character of a wasteful utilization. Bond 
approved a Supreme Court decision in 1911 which nullified an attempt of the 
State of Oklahoma, under the guise of a conservation measure, to keep its gas 
within its own borders. ?? But he did not believe that the decision meant that 
“the State may not control the production of gas within the State so as to pro- 
hibit its waste or the wasteful utilization thereof out of the State." The State 
did not have to stand idly by while its gas reserves were dissipated by wasteful 
out-of-state use which it could prohibit within the State. To the contrary, “so 
. long as there is no discrimination between intra and interstate inen users out- 
side the State should have little complaint.’’# 

Bond gave some hypothetical examples to show how state ird of end 
uses would work. If the Oklahoma commission were informed that gas trans- . 
ported from Oklahoma to Pittsburgh was being consumed there i in an uneco-- 


? Tr., pp. 2283-2284. 38 Tr., p. 2157. 


1° West s.-Kansas Natural Gas Company, 221 U.S. 229. 
€ Tr., pp. 1068-1069, 1073-1074, 1078-1081. 
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nomic use, and upon investigation found the charge to be true, it could pro- . 
hibit the production of gas for that use in Pennsylvania. Again, if a railroad 
workers’ organization in Pennsylvania believed that gas from Oklahoma threat- 
ened to deprive them of their jobs, they could bring their case before the Okla- 
homa commission. If, after a hearing, the Oklahoma commission determined 
that the producer was violating Oklahoma laws, or the rules and regulations of . 
the commission, it could shut down or limit his production. In each case, con- 
trol over the producer would provide the leverage for control over the end use. 

Bond believed that the national government could reénforce the authority 
of the states by a law, similar to the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, which would make 
it illegal to transport gas in interstate commerce when such gas had been pro- 
duced in violation of state law. He agreed that the Federal Power Commission 
. might also supplement a producing state's efforts by refusing to grant a cer- 
tificate of publie convenience and necessity for a new pipe line (or for increasing - 
the capacity of an old one) to be used for the transportation of natural gas for 
uses which the state had declared to be uneconomic and for which it had pro- 
hibited production. But in the case of a disagreement between the Federal 
Power Commission and the state, the Oklahoma commissioner dai that 
“every state ought to control its natural resources. PAI 


4 


VI. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Because of differences of opinion on numerous policy questions among 'the 
commissioners, two reports were made to the Congress by the Federal Power 
. Commission in 1948. One was subscribed to by Commissioners Leland Olds and 
Claude L. Draper, the other by Commissioners Nelson Lee Smith and Harring- - 
ton Wimberly. Basil Manly had resigned in September, 1945, and Richard 
Sachse, who succeeded him, resigned in June, 1947. 

The commissioners divided on certificate questions, as‘ well as on others. - 
Commissioners Olds and Draper subscribed, at least in part, to all three of the 
propositions, favoring increased regulation, considered above. They recom- 
mended that the Commission give “increased consideration to the conserva- 
tion aspects in the delivery of natural gas" from gas-producing states to coal- 
producing regions. This consideration would include the interest of the produc- 
ing states in reserving enough of their natural gas resources for their own in- . 
dustrial development, the needs of the “essentially consuming states" for ade- . 
quate and dependable service, and the end uses to which gas from the south- 
western states could be put." Commissioners Smith and Wimberly confined 
themselves to counseling the producing states and the industry to cooperate in 
" inereased efforts to conserve natural gas, and the industry to develop alterna- 
tive supplies of gas fuel to P cas natural gas, as and when natural gas reserves 
decline.“ 


VII. THE TESTIMONY CONBIDERED 


' The four points of view expressed by the Texas officials represent common re- 
Bponses to the question of whether some nt power, such as the certifi- 

4 Tr., pp. 1073-1083. 

4 Olds-Draper Report, pp. 12-13.- | | j 

"8 Smih-Wsmberly Report, p. 28. 
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cate provision, should be consciously employed in the furtherance of broad 
social goals. One response is that it enlarges national power and therefore is 
bad. Another is that the public interest, whatever it is, will best be served if 
business is good; it is all “‘a matter of selling." For those who hold either of these 
convictions, life is made simple because complexities are assumed away and bad 
results of their policy are.attributed to other causes. But there are troubled 
persons. Perceiving the need for public action, they still encounter the problem 
of ways and means, which is especially acute when the perceiver is a state offi- 
cial and the. means appears to be national action. One way out then is to make 
an affirmation of faith that natural processes, which have not hitherto worked 
to bring about the desired end, will in the long run surely do so. Another ’an- 
swer, though not a way out, is to be confused and admit it. An assumption un- 
derlying all of these viewpoints is that when the natural gas is gone, some sub- 
stitute will appear. , 

It is obvious that there are no “right” answers to the questions discussed in 
this paper. It seems safe to say, however, that two of them—whether the “‘eco- 
nomic waste” of natural gas should be eliminated through selective control of 
uses, and whether the certificate power should be used to adjust the clashing 
economic interests of various groups—are national questions which must- be 
answered by agencies of the national government. Commissioner Bond of 
Oklahoma was led by his fear of an increase in national authority to make a 
proposal against which his experience as a regulator surely should have warned | 
him. Leaving aside entirely the question of whether a state legally may make 
such determinations as Bond suggested, we may well ask what would be the 
consequences of an effort by Oklahoma to control end uses in Pennsylvania. 

First, it would make the Oklahoma commission, and every other regulatory 
body. willing to undertake such considerations, a tribunal for the kind of pro- 
tracted interest-group conflicts which by 1945 had become an almost intolerable - 
‘drag upon contested certificate proceedings before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. For instance, a witness for the gas industry presented before the Natural | 
Gas Investigation an analysis of five certificate cases in which coal, labor, and 
railroad interests had been allowed to intervene.“ In each of these cases the 
‘facilities in question were for the purpose of increasing the volume of gas to 
markets already served by the applicants and were “required by normal system 
growth, accentuated by war industry demands.” The five cases took up 111 
hearing days, filled 16,193 transcript pages (of which 4,602 were chargeable to- 
coal, labor, and railroad intervenors), and amassed 64 exhibits. By way of con- 
trast, it was.pointed out that the authorization of a new $70,000,000 pipe line 


project, which was not opposed by these interests, was completed in 12 days - 


with a transcript record of only 1,700 pages. The former is the kind of admini- 
strative burden which Bond was inviting for his commission. — - 

Worse still, the burden would be shouldered in vain, for the Oklahoma com- 
mission could not give relief. Clearly it could not prevent the importation 
into a coal-burning area of gas from other states. But neither, for that matter, 
could it stop the flow of Oklahoma gas. Interstate pipe-line systems are com- 
_ plex constructions. Gas ordinarily. is purchased in several producing states 


“ Testimony of Samuel H. Crosby, Tr., pp. 9473-0474. 
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and often: from other interstate pipe-line systems; then the gas from all these 
sources is commingled. In fact, the requirement that gas sold to the consumer . 
be of uniform composition and heat content. makes it mandatory that natural 
gas be processed, and the blending. of gas from numerous fields is: frequently 
- efficacious for technical reasons. It would obviously not be possible to segre- . 
gate Oklahoma gas in such a system. . 

Finally, the experiences of the states in other aspects of regulation should. 
have made it clear that no state can regulate effectively what goes on a thou- 
sand miles from its borders. There is no reason to believe that regulation would 
be more successful if it were tried from the producing end than it has been 
. when tried on the consuming end. Under our federal system the cooperation of 
states and. national authorities is. necessary to successful regulation. It is true 
that under state control the State of Oklahoma could embarrass the Federal 
Power Commission by prohibiting production for a project the Commiasion has 
. certified. But Oklahoma could not prevent the:issuance of the certificate, nor 
could it stop the furnishing of the gas by some other state. Therein would lie 
the defeat of its own efforts: it could not long prevent its gas from going where 
competing gas is allowed to go. In short, the only way that end-use control in' 
interstate commerce can succeed is through national administration. | 

'The question of what the national government.should do about end-use con- 

trol actually: is indeterminate; the answer turns upon the extent of natural-gas 
reserves and the data is inconclusive. "There are defects in present methods of ` 
making estimates, and there is no-way to be sure either of the future rate of 
consumption or of the future rate of discovery. *5 Much testimony was presented 
at the Natural Gas Investigation concerning the extent of reserves; but even 
when figures were close together, there was disagreement as to whether they 
. should be the basis for optimism or pessimism. One difficulty stems from the 
fact that while the rate of consumption has risen steadily, the rate of discov- - 
eries has risen faster, with each year showing a net addition to reserves, ~ . 

Returning to the argument of Sam Jones that natural gas. should be conserved. 
to promote a balanced economy in the producer states, it will be recalled that . 
Jones did not argue that the United States will run out of gas, or that the nation . 
might not be able to find an adequate substitute. He did say that Louisiana can 
run out of gas and that the State has no satisfactory substitute fuel. This posi- 
tion seems unassailable; natural-gas-producing areas do become exhausted. The _ 
fine fields in the Appalachian ares and in California already must augment their. 
: dwindling supply with Texas gas. Jones’ point is plain: industries which move 
to Louisiana for gas may stay after it is gone, but industries which burn up 
Louisiana gas elsewhere will not then move to Louisiana. 

. Bam Jones and his Louisiana colleagues moved the natural-gas- probo on 
to that larger stage which Mr. Justice Jackson seemed to have in mind in his 
dissenting opinion in the Hope Natural Gas Co. case.“ In this case Jackson urged 
a fresh approach by the Commission to the regulation of an industry which in 
many WAYS i8 80 dissimilar to iu traditional utility, He would have had the 


ind There ia a good analysis of the —' in Smith-Wimberly Report, pp. 31-61. 
“ Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 2 U. 8. 608 (1944). ` 
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Commission use its power over rates deliberately to foster conservation and to 
encourage domestic use. But Jackson was restricted to the narrow issues of a 
. rate case, and Jones in his testimony was not..Jones was thus able to say, with 
a sweep denied to Jackson, that the ramifications of the — problem 
involve the public interest in the very broadest sense. 

Actually natural gas is not unique in the problems it raises, P one might 
have wished that Jones had gone further. If the national government is to con- 
sider how a fuel resource may be made to serve the public interest, why should 
it stop with natural gas? The estimated life of oil reserves i8 about half that of 
gas, and coal has been a sick industry for two decades. It would seem only a 
logical extension of the argument to urge a program for the intelligent utiliza-. 
tion of all of our energy resources.‘ If natural gas is to be used as a tool to re- 
construct the economy of the South, how can other comparable tools be re- 
jected? And if the efforts of Louisiana, based on her natural gas, should fail, 
the needs of her people must be met in some other way; the nation's interest in 
the problem cannot be foreclosed. Once the terms of reference have been broad- 
ened to include the welfare of the people. of a great section, it is difficult to re- 
strict the discussion of ways and means: | 


VIII, CONCLUSION 


The experiences of war and depression in this century may well indieate that 
: the United States must look to its resources, human and material, with a view 
to maximizing their usefulness. Such & view could not abstract the interstate 
pipeline from the integrated business of producing, transporting, and dis- 
tributing natural gas; nor natural gas from the complex of energy sources which 
it complements and with which it competes; nor any or all of them from the | 
lives of the people they serve. It would require a fresh look at the industries 
affected and a frank admission that a free people.can plan for the future. If it 
should turn out, as some predict, that in a quarter-century or less our present- 
fuels are obsolete and we are propelled into the future by the masterless atom, 
' would we:not be more secure for having learned to manage our resources with 

skill and foresight? | 

The decisive answers to such questions are for the Congress, not the Federal 
Power Commission. That a commission does and must make policy in carrying 
out the legislative mandate is a truism. But when the issues raised before it go 
beyond anything considered by the Congress in enacting the statute and when 
they involve decisions of far-reaching importance to the future of the nation, 
it is time for the Congress to restate its position. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion performed its appropriate function in conducting the Natural Gas Investi- 
gation.. It furnished a publie platform for the contending groups, collected and 
analyzed the relevant data, and in its two reports made available to the Con- 
gress and the publie the factual material necessary for a reconsideration of the 
problems of the industry. If in the political climate of the postwar years the 
Congress has declined the proferred invitation, the responsibility cannot fairly 
. be placed at the door of the Commission. 


47 Cf, Natural Resources Committee, Energy Resources and National Policy (Wash- 
ington, 1939). 
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‘RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY | 
RECENT POLITICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
. IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 


CLAUDE HE. HAWLEY 
Nattonal Security Resources Board 
AND . 

LEWIS A. DEXTER 
Democratic National Commiliee 


This report is based upon a survey of research in progress in political science 
departments of American universities inthe spring of 1950. Undertaken jointly . 
by the Committee on Research of the American Political Science Association 
and the Division of Higher Education of the United States Office of Education, 
the survey was essentially an analysis of questionnaires sent to the chairmen 
of 112.departments of political science believed to be in a position that would . 
‘enable them particularly to emphasize research. Seventy-five of the 112 
chairmen replied to the questionnaire, fourteen merely to state that no research 
was being conducted in their departments.! Although several leading institu- 
tions did not reply, it is a fair guess that at least seventy-five per cent of the 
research being conducted by or in departments of political science was reported. 
and subsequently analyzed. 

No similar survey has, to our knowledge, been recently undertaken. For 
this reason, since it is frequently found that the greatest usefulness of replies 
to a first questionnaire is that those who sent it out learn how to formulate a 
better one next time, it probably will not surprise students of questionnaires 
to learn that in many respecta the Committee did not get the type of answer | 
for which it had hoped. ; 
- It must,also be stressed that this report is not an analysis of all, or even of 
most, research in political science in the United States today. It is an analysis 
of ae by the chairmen of sixty-one graduate departments of political science . 
as to the research being conducted in their departments. Obviously, much re- 


* We are grateful to Dr. I. Light, formerly Research Assistant in the Division of Higher: 
Education, Office of Education, for aid in statistical analysis. 
1 The questionnaire was in the form of a letter asking each chairman for the following 
information about all staff members of his department and all Ph.D. candidates: 
(8) Name of investigator 
(b) Topic (including title and brief description) 
(c) Method (kinds of sources? interviews? polling? size and distribution of sapien 
(d) Cooperating discipline, if any (field of collaborators? location of collaborators? 
project a fully joint undertaking or are others serving as consultants or partal 
collaborators?) ; 
(e) Probable date of availability for use by others (including only projects to be avail- 
. able by the end of 1958) . l 
The reports submitted by the department chairmen, with an accompanying card 
index, are available at the Washington office of the American Political Science Association. 
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search in the field is thus omitted. Political science research is being carried 
'on by federal, state, and local governments, by bureaus of municipal research, 
by some small colleges, occasionally by private individuals, by organizations 
such as the Brookings Institution, and by organizations associated with the 
Public Administration Clearing House. This, of course, is the reason that a 
number of projects reported in the annual surveys of research in publie adminis- . 
tration? and international relations! were not reported in response to the ques- : 
tionnaires, 

What is probably one of the most serious omissions arose from the fact that 
a good deal of political science research is undertaken by persons who are not 
' professional political scientists, but are sociologists, psychologists, lawyers, 
economists, and philosophers. A comprehensive picture of research in “les 
sciences politiques’ could be based only upon a cross tabulation of research in 
the social and moral sciences. Proposals are now being considered for such a 
census.’ 

Another, perhaps agiially serious omission resulted from the volume of 
ee vernmnene oolddeved or sponsored research , much of. which is actually being 
carried on by political scientists in government employ, and some of which 
' is restricted. Obviously a substantial number of items would be added in the 
field of international relations if research initiated, sponsored, financed, or 
directed by government were to be listed in quantity. 

Certain results of interest and possible value were suggested by analysis of 
the survey as it stands, however, and the greater'part of this note is a state- 
ment of these results. To state them required more decision-making than 
might have -been expected; perhaps the point which the writers had most 
thoroughly impressed upon them was the difficulty of categorizing political 
science research according to ''fields." This difficulty might have proved in- 
superable except for one circumstance: By good luck, one of the writers was 
exposed to the following ideas about classification, ane by Dr. Charles 
Tompkins: 

The classifier must know enough about the subject matter of a document to predict the 
nature of future references to it and to try to include information relevant to these refer- 
ences in the classifying system. 


Classification systems are probably best used to reject obviously unsuitable documents 
rather than to retain suitable ones. The twilight zone of documents whose suitability 18 not de- 


2? See Current Research Projects in Public Administration (Chicago, 1951), the ninth in a 
series. 

* Bee “Current Research in International Affairs," International Conciliation, Vol. 466, 
pp. 588-678 (Dec., 1950), the fourth in a series. — . 

t For a discussion of “les sciences politiques," see Raymond Aron, “Political Science in 
Fránce," Coniemporary Political Science, UNERCO Publication No. 426 (Paris, 1950), 
pp. 50 ff. 

5 Under contract with the Office of Naval Research and under the administration of the ^ 
American Council of Learned Societies, questionnaires are now being circulated for a 
national register of social scientists and humanists. Since some of the questions in this 
register will refer to research work in progress, the register could serve as the basis for such 
& Census, 
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terminable from the classification scheme must be retained rather than i tas if this is- fully 
- realised, the classification system may be made more efficient. 


The writers have employed Tompkins’ rule throughout. This means that 
many studies, possibly relevant to quite different purposes, are classified in 
several categories. Obviously, however, several “common sense’ ' considerations 


. prevent the literal application of the rule as just stated. The difficulty i in getting Rar 


a consistent pattern of organization by different. analysts arises largely from 
the fact that classification. of this type is based upon expectations about how 
material will be used. Almost inevitably different people ‘envisage different 
possible uses of material, and consequently they develop different categories 
for classification. Yet it must be admitted, that part of our difficulty arises 
from the. lack of an. adequate PUE, for classifying political science 
hypotheses and data. 

The following table gives a brief overview of the results of our analya of 
the reports and may also illustrate the terminological problem just mentioned: 


TABLE I. REBEAROH ARRAS INTO WHICH POLITICAL BCIBNOB REBRAROH SUBJECTS 
MAY BB CLASAIFIND? 


Total number of research projeets................ Iia quara eis d s ias .- 497 


International relations............. ati cusiawedianes — ponens 308 
Administration....... epo dedu dtes mE 306 
Political parties, public Spon; and pressure groups; : the legislative and 

representative DIOCeSB. S... ec cence cece erecnnseseeneesesesecsess s... 204 
Public law and related fields —— PU pr 88 
Politieal theory (history of political doctrines) . db uei eU eu haa etis 65- 
Comparative politics and government..... vete MREP EEE ETET | 84 
Social science methodology and epistemology ............. errr AINE 15 
Works formally designed to goniant toa PyPEEmAaO treatment ofa theory 

Of DOIDIDB. «2599 RARO ares C3 dee a eae Beane CAS aS VUE UR AUR UR UE 12 
Problems. of teaching of political science......... adsolet E DEM à 


Collection of resource data for political science... ........ esee eee eens 2. 





` I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS : 7 


' Charles E. Merriam's recent discussion of trends in political science research? 
has been of great benefit to us in organizing this report. In this discussion, 
Merriam points out that international relations have been an increasingly 
* Dr. Tompkins is Principal Investigator, Logistics Research Project, George Waahing- 


ton University. The quotation is from & memorandum prepared in MAY, 1951. The italica 
are ours, 


. 1 It should be —, that, because we use Tompking’ rule here and in the following ve 


tables, the sum of the subclasses often is greater than the total number of topics., Since 
this rule provides that documents whose suitability is not determinable from the classifica- 
tion scale must be retained rather than rejected, many items, which might be used for 
more than one purpose, are included in more than one subclass. 

8 “Political Science in the United Bates, ' jn Contemporary Polstical Sse, pp. 283- 
a especially pp. 247-248. 
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Important ae ot inquiry for political scientists "alike i in the traditional 
historical and legal fields, and the more novel modern approaches.” Although : 
we have no previous studies on the basis of which to construct trend lines; the. 
data which we have suggests that this assertion is correct. About three-eighths 
of all the projects reported to us—308 from 797—can be classified as falling 
within the field of international relations.? . 

The tables below will indicate the areas in which political scientists who 
undertake research in international relations are concentrating. Although the 
reports submitted to us often were not specific enough to justify. positive 
assertions, our findings tend to support Gabriel A. Almond's analysis of politi- 
cal science research in international relations: 


Judging by published articles in the general political science journals since the end of the 
war, we conclude that the political scientist has primarily played the role of providing the 
historical and descriptive background on foreign governments and politics, foreign and 
, international legal institutions, and foreign ideologies. . . . Not only was the subject mat- 
ter still limited to the traditional conceptions of political science, but the "methods were 
primarily historical and descriptive. Fifty-two per cent of the articles [analyzed by | 
Almond] were straightforward historical, descriptive, or expository treatments of govern- 
‘ment, law, politics, and political ideas. Most of the remainder contained analysis in a 
quite subordinate relationship to historical and descriptive treatment. Much of the 
primarily analytical material was legal analysis, or analysis of the characteristics and 
consequences of particular types of governmental institutions. The systematic analysia of 
` policy alternatives, or the analysis of basic social, psychological, and economic factors as 
they apply to policy eas Was definitely a very minor theme among political scien- 
tists. ig 


Like Almond, we find very few seata studies dealing with the political 
aspect of military security problems, and slight emphasis upon economic 
_and socio-cultural factors affecting the process of international relations." . 
Nor do we find many studies designed to contribute to an "awareness of the 
essential value conflicts underlying foreign policy controversies.” Unlike 
Almond, however, we find a substantial number of projects which focus on 
analysis of the relationship between the domestic politics of the United States 


* We have included all topics which it s reasonable to suppose may contribute to the 
development of generalizations about international relations or to the verification of in- 
formation about international law, international organisation, or foreign countries. We 
have excluded, however, topics which are affected by, but do not appear seriously to affect, 
international relations. The reason for this exclusion is not hard to see. In the world of 
1952, studies of management may and do, for instance, deal with such problems as “current 
executive development programs in the U. 8. Army and Air Force." Probably, however, 
this study has no more bearing upon international relations than has any other study of 
management and personnel. On the other hand, an analysis of “The Strategy of Air 
Power" may contribute directly to the analysis of international events. 

19 The American People and Foreign Policy (New York, 1950), pp. 154-156. 

u A number of area studies, of course, pay some attention to these factors, but ap- 
.parently few, if any, are focused upon the way in which yas affect political processes 
concretely, 

** Almond, p. 154. 
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and problems of foreign policy, although apparently few studies will attempt ` 
` to relate a general theory of politics to the day-to-day conduct of international 
affairs or to the day-to-day-activities of the United Nations. 

It may be worth noting that & rather high proportion of the studies would 
seem to be prepared by persons who have some personal connection with the 
particular area which they are analyzing. One may raise the question as to 
the desirability of this condition from a pedagogical and scientific standpoint. 
In terms of the discipline, there is perhaps some danger that most.of the studies 
of particular nations or ethnic groups should be undertaken by those whose 
involvement with the object of their studies is so great that they do not in | 
fact prepare fully objective reports. For the graduate student himself, if -we 
believe that he should broaden his horizon through studies in a foreign country 
probably a thesis about his native land is not the most profitable of subjects. 
He might well learn more if he attempted to develop the perspective which 
Sometimes comes from suspending one's personal identification and involve- 
ments in order to concentrate attention on some quite novel or general topic. 


TABLE II. STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


TOU Wc — ————————— — — I 308 
Ares BUUCIOB s ex oon Dee dera E EV EA weak DRM REPE RON 198 
Studies of the United Nations and other supranational or international or- 

PATIERMONS CUL opa 13 Aa whew Re EEEE Sey Gaude pres 51 


Studies of political factors in the formation or execution of United States for- 
eign policy. (Among these are 12 on Congress and foreign affairs, 7 on the 
general nature of the foreign policy of the United States, and 6 on eco- 


nomic foreign policies.) «(4-2 ce tE ROI EE ry REX QA Ed EA UI reis 29 
Studies on the general theory of international relations:.... M E 25 
Studies on international law, excluding the United Nations............ wee GAL 
Studies of relationships between the United States and other nations..... 15 
Studies on theorista of international relations................. tm . 9>. 


Studies on grand strategy ....... SA ERAN RE AUS V pa adboig T ture Dit 8 


—- 


13 This is a special case of a more general problem which our questionnaire was not 
constructed to. study but which, in our reflections on the data, became of considerable 
importance. What plan or.plans can or should we make so that the preparation of the Ph.D. 
dissertation might have deeper scientific and civic value to the candidate? 

It is, for instance, general agreed by political scientists, as reported in footnote 25 
below, that “political theory” is or ought to be the core of our discipline. Yet the number 
of studies in the field is‘small and the number of Ph.D. dissertations proportionally. even 
smaller. Would it be feasible to permit, encourage, or even require candidates to prepare, 
as part of their graduate training, a paper on some problem of theory which would be sub- 
stantially more serious than the typical term paper, and accordingly would diminish the 
labor required in the major dissertation itself? This idea may be utterly impractical, but 
pedagogic inventions of this sort, if not this particular one, appear to be needed. See the 
Report of the Committee on the Advancement of Teaching of the American Political 
Science Association, Goals for Political Sctence (New York, 1951), Hense 

u See above, n. 7. 
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studies i in public EE tion: which incidentally « appears in the same volume 
as Merriam’s essay: -g 

The poverty of the traditional approach in aie administention i is evidenced not only by 
the content of the research and study characteristically pursued, but also by the areas of 
study which are neglected. In many respects the failure and inability to ask the most sig- 
nificant questions, which stem from such hallmarks of research and study as the political- 


administration dichotomy and the emphasis on dogmatic principles of administration, are 
the severest indictments of the academic tradition i in public administration. 


Apparently none of the reported studies make special use of the conceptions - 
and findings of such allied disciplines as anthropology,” sociology, sociology of 


TABLE IV. STUDIES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION | 


RO Hc v crc 282 

General problems of ibi administration, either directly or through Po 

sion of some administrator (4 such studies) or administrative theorist. . 35 
Personnel problems in the United States and abroad................ 000505 28 
Fiscal, taxation, budgeting, and insurance problems..........-..-..+4-- . 28 
Regulation and administration of transportation and power.’............. 21 
Education, welfare, social security, non-diserimination................... 18 
Government and labor or government and business........ RPM 17 
Intergovernmental relations (excluding studies at the University of Minne- - 

8óta Institute of Research in Inter-Governmental Relations)............ 16 
National and state departments of agriculture. ........... —— AR 
Health and housing administration. ........... hina op LA a d EA . 10 
Administrative procedure, administrative law, and civil liberties. do atu es 9 
Colonial administration, United States and foreign. ................ eee 7 
State Deparment: sos io Eb us hat iod A ed Us sa a a quer E pd 4 
Efforts to apply quantitative methods to administrative Probleme (excluding 

problems of reporting and budgeting)...............5-eeeeeeeee Sue 4 
Administration of non-state large-scale organizations.. ien ode 40 deed e 3 
Relationship of an American government agency to private organisations, 

not labor or businegg........ cceli hret io . 
Post oM obros e vedo ac wear Pe EO ER Oder ra eeu aurea deed ee DA es 1 
Comparative administration rU NEIN 1 





EET and intellectual history, atio a some of these eae doubtless 
. been influential through osmosis. 

Since the administration studies spread over a very wide range of topics, 
any attempt to classify them results in seeming incongruities. For example, in 


* “Research in Public Administration in the United States,” Contemporary Political 
Science, p. 433. 

33 Several studies by anthropologists TES in colonial areas or Indian tribes 
illustrate the type of study which is not found here. One of the more systematic of these ig 
Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘Covert Culture and Administrative Problems," American Anthro- 
pologíst, Vol. 45, pp. 213-227 (April-June, 1943). 

* Because of the heterogeneity of studies in public administration, many of the 282 
studies listed under the heading “public administration" were not included in. the sub- 
classes above. At the & same time, the use of Tompkins’ rule caused some ia a among 
the subclasses. 
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our category "fiscal," we have included both “The Work of the Council of 
Economic Advisers in Interpreting the Concept of the Nation’s Economic 
Budget” and "Insurance of Public Property Units in New Mexico.” Yet it ib 


.. doubtful whether these two studies appeal to the same audience. 


Finally, it perhaps should be noted that the total of studies concerned with 
. administration would be increased if we counted thereunder research about 
the organization of political parties, election laws, and judicial practice. How- 
ever, because there is nothing “on the face of the returns" to suggest that these 
researches contribute, except incidentally, to any verified knowledge about 
administration or management, aid were omitted from the administration i 
category. r 


III. THE LEGISLATIVE AND REPRESENTATIVE PROCESSES: POLITICAL V EE. 
PUBLIC OPINION, ELECTIONS, AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


The long-established categories of legislative and representative processes! 
do not'seém adequate for the, purpose of classifying the relevant reports sub- 
mitted. Why this is so is not clear. It may be that in fact the conceptions used 
for discussing problems of representation are only of macroscopic value and 
cannot be applied microscopically. It may be, and this appears more likely to 
the writers, that the conception of representation is alien to the frame of refer- 
ence in terms of which contemporary political scientists approach the study 
of politics. The “realistic” approach associated with Bentley, Wallas, Merriam, 
Laski, and-others has been influential to the point-that students of legislation 
or legislative bodies think almost automatically in’ terms of pressure politics, 
power, influence, or social recruitment. Whether this is the only way to tackle - 
problems of representation is open to question. Certainly-it is a valuable way; 
but it is possible for one good custom to corrupt the academic world by leading 
scholars to neglect other equally good customs. 

Some readers of our analysis to this point may feel that we are deeply 
enamored of empirical research for its own sake. While in the field_of public law 
we deplore the absence of empirical research, so far a8 our own preferences arid 
values go, in the field of representation and the legislative process we deplore its ` 
omnipresence; in other words,.we believe that in this particular area more 
consideration of the problems ee, by Tnt Madison, Mill, Jordan, Cal- 
houn, and the pluralists is desirable. ; 

' In the UNESCO survey of political science, Professor Thomas I. Godk 
asserts that “Concern with techniques of power, of opinion formation, of 
administration, of legislative-executive relations and functioning of diplomacy, 
have unduly turned the student’s attention from the purposes of statecraft, 
the needs of the ruled, and the resources and potentialities for their satisfac- 
tion.’’** Throughout our analysis of reported research, we find that this point 


35 See, for example, Roland Young’s report on research in “Representative Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Process," in rd Griffith (ed.), Research in Political Science 
(Chapel Hill, 1048), pp. 32-52. 
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of view can be supported. The warning is, however, particularly relevant to the 
present section." Only two studies of this group are quite clearly focused upon 
problems of representation as Mill or Bagehot would have erivisaged them. 
Four others may have a similar orientation. But it simply does not make sense 
to classify most current studies of election laws, voting statistics and pressure 
groups in such a framework because they are focused on a different set of prob- 
lems. Unquestionably many of those who make them would oe that Madison 
and Mill are totally irrelevant to their researches. 

Studies of legislation for the most part neglect to consider the processes of 
deliberation and legislative decision which can be studied as such rather than 
as mere concomitants of pressures and influence. In fact, no studies were re- 
ported that are clearly devoted to the development of such a general theory 
of legislation or deliberation. Our findings as to the type of studies which are 
being carried on, suggests that studies in representation and legislation must 
be classed with studies of pressure groups and their influence on policy forma- 
tion, A distinction might have been drawn, had the questionnaire been differ- 
ently phrased, between studies which are essentially concerned with mechanics 
or the “tricks of the trade” and studies concerned with underlying socio-political 
processes. 

We had also thought that we might be able to distinguish between studies 
concerned essentially with the theory or formation of opinion and studies of 
pressure groups. There are only six studies, however, which appear to be con- 
cerned with the theoretical aspects of ora formation. To our surprise, 
political scientists seem to have left this subject to psychologists and sociolo- 
gists. In and of itself, there is nothing in that fact to be criticized, yet many - 
of the concrete phenomena of political science can be “understood”? only in 
the light of an awareness of the genesis of opinions. ' 

Here we confront one unfortunate result of the fact that nearly all studies 
reported are being carried on by individuals. Of the 797 projects reported, 
only -50 were being carried out by 2 or more individuals in collaboration; 
and in nearly all cases, the collaborator was another political scientist. None- 
theless, since public opinion is clearly an interstitial area, we might profit from 
a greater number of cooperative studies between political scientists, sociologists, 

and psychologists particularly, zi 


z The Methods of Political Science, Chiefly in the United States," Contemporary 
Political Science, pp. 75-90, quotation from p. 78. | 
3! The point we are making here was indicated in an exaggerated form & quarter of a 
century ago by William Yandell Elliott in his Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 
1928). Because Elliott appeared to reject, or was read aa rejecting, the instrumentalist 
Ton to politics, his warnings have for the most part gone unheeded. l 
28 Here as elsewhere, some critics of our manuscript felt that we favored interdisciplin- 
ary cooperation unduly. We admit that a large proportion of allegedly cooperative studies 
have focused exclusively on problems of interest to social psychologists or students of 
small group dynamics, and have not therefore yielded results of value to the student of 
political processes. But that genuine collaboration has not been achieved aos not prove 
that it cannot be Sen in the future. ' 
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' TABLE V. STUDIES IN PRESSURE GHOUPS, POLITICAL PARTIES, PUBLIO OPINION, 
REPRESENTATION AND LEGISLATION 


- 
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Studies of legislation, legislators, or specific attenta at legislation. —ÁQ 86 
Including the following: 
- Lobbying, regulation and practice, before legislative bodies APET 30 
General theory óf legislation... ....... eese eene 26 
. Studies of the organization and membership of legislative | bodies. 24 
Studies of particular legislators’: . 6.2.2... cece ee ee eee 3 


Studies of ‘political parties and party organisation (of these, 6a are studies of 
individual party leaders, 17 deal with foreign political parties, and 8 deal ', > > 


with the relationship of party organisation to the peers POM 48 
Studies which appear to use voting statistics. ...... see see . 24 
Studies of United States election laws &nd administration. Leer besser emo 212 
Legislation in international bodies poa ease AT EE E ELE EC eee eer 8 
Theories of federalism........... € et eee DERIT Pa ped iud 6 





IV. PUBLIC LAW AND JUDICIAL AND LEGAL PROBLEMS 


JRighty-threo studies deal with legal and constitutional matters (excluding 
international law). Presumably research in such problems is also being con- 
ducted in law schools or by lawyers. Nevertheless, there is little to suggest that 
. the profession has been seriously influenced by the five-year old declaration 
of the American Political Science Association's Panel on Research in. Public 
Law to the effect that political scientists have a special contribution to make 
“in exploring relations between law. and government, both historically and in 
present day operations,” except, perhaps, for the limited number of studies 
reported to-be concerned with civil rights and civilliberties. — . 

Fifty-five of these 83 studies are primarily oriented towards problems of 
publie law &s such. Of these 55, no less than 18 deal with individual justices. 
The 28 studies not focused on public law as such are primarily service studies for 
those wishing to know about some particular aspect of law, such as “A Guide- | 
book to the Justice of the Peace" in a partieular state. 

None of the 55 studies in public law seems to involve any actual field work 
(aside perhaps from interviewing living judges, their clerks, and friends). It 
is admittedly true that many high legal matters can be studied predominantly 
in the light of written evidence and legal conceptions. In fact, some say that 


3? Because of the heterogeneity of studies in pressure groups, political parties, public 
opinion, representation, and legislation, many of the 204 studies listed under the above 
heading were not included in the subclasses above; at the same time, however, the use of 
Tompkins’ rule caused some overlapping among these subclasses. 

* It may be noted that whereas there are 16 studies of United States Supreme Court 
Justices, there are only 3 of United States legislators; Yet.it would be very difficult to 
- argue that some Speakers, long-time Majority Leaders, and chairmen of important com- 
mittees have not been as important as individuals as Supreme Court Justices. Certainly 
as types, they are at least as deserving of study. . 

3 Carl B. Swisher, “Research in Publio Law: Report of the Panel on Public Law,” 
- AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 40, p. 557 (June, 1946). 
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what judges say and how they say it remains the essence of the judicial process. 
But if it be true that “the life of the law is experience," it might be desirable to 
have empirical studies of legal practice similar to those which have enriched 
our knowledge of political parties, propaganda, public opinion, and the like. 
Only one of the studies reported to us seems designed to find out what actually 
happens in judicial and legal practice. That one is “A Study of, the Judicial 
Process in a Selected Jurisdiction." Aside from it, no analyses were reported, 
for example, of how judges actually are influenced or how lawyers plan their 
cases. As Judge Jerome Frank has pointed out, to get this sort of information, 
apparently we still must resort to the novelists E than to lawyers c or politi- 
cal scientists.” 

Eleven of the 61 studies deal with problems of civil rights and civil liberties. 
Most of the judges studied dealt with inportant civil liberties i issues. 


4 


$ = V., POLITICAL THEORY 


_ Political theory in the classic sense—doctrine about the state and politics 
involving justification as well as description—is regarded by many political - 
scientists as the “hard core" of the discipline.* Yet even if we include under 
the heading of “political theory’ all doubtful cases—for example, 12 efforts 
to- help construct a general theory of politics cited below—we find that this 
attitude is not reflected in the research activities of the profession. Only 65 
studies can be soclassified. — 

Only 4 of the studies are concerned with political theory as it applies to non- 
state organizations—e.g., “The Conception of Managerial Responsibility.” 
A single study is concerned with political theory outside Western European 
culture, although, because of the increasing perception of the wealth of cultural 
variations and the importance of area studies,. political scientists often say we 
need more studies of Oriental and Hellenic societies.4 Only one study of 
European political theory is concerned with theorists.or problems of the pre- 
— Reformation period. And there is only one study of what may be styled the 
practice of political theory, entitled “An Empirical Investigation of Political 
Value.” That is to say, there are no other attempts to o E what are the 
ideologies by which men actually live. 


2 Courts on Trial (Princeton, 1949), p. 1. Judge Frank mentions Earl Stanley Gardner 
as one well worth study in this field. For a perhaps slightly less bizarre reference, one 
might cite James Gould Cozsens, The Just and the Unjust (New York, 1942). We are 
repeating here the plea made by Harold D. Lasswell and Myres 8. McDougal in their 
“Legal Education and Publie Policy; Professional Training in the Publie Interest," Yale 
Law Journal, Vol. 52, pp. 203-296 (1943), reprinted in Lasswell’s The Analysis of Political 
Behaviour (London, 1948). 

= “Political theory ir not in practice the core of political science teaching but there is a 
widespread feeling among political scientists that-it should be made the heart of the 
subject” (Goals for Political Science, p. 126). 

. * See, for example, Erie Voegelin, “Research in Political Theory," AMERICAN POLITICAL 
" BOIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 38, p. 751 (Aug., 1944). 

% Gunnar Myrdal; in The American Dilemma (New York, 1944), and James Gould 

Cozseng, in Guard of Honor (New York, 1948), are concerned with discovering in the con- 
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Professor Merriam, in bis survey of politics! Science in the United States, 
indicates that there is now.a “renewed interest and concern with problems of . 
politieal philosophy in the-broader sense" ;? but such a concern is not manifest 
' in the actual initiation of projects. We are led to conclude that this interest 
and concern probably has expressed itself in teaching and discussion rather than 
jn research. 


TABLE VL STUDIES IN POLITIQAL THEORY 








T'OLa I Seo iesu up aU E dei ox won Weenies bee a efe VEITI. PEE TE ETET ` 65 
Works dealing with a Sárdeulse DhODEHBU. vsus Use xs ee ede abu Ed REDE: 20 
Works dealing with a particular theoretical problem.................06.:. 18, 
Approaches to a general theory OF PONS... secos ens ex e pb a d 
Works concerned with Marxism (not classified under the preceding headings) 10 
Works dealing with a particular theoretical tradition or sekeol DEC E 6 
Miscellide0lBo c stores uve pau HDI Ive esa Nd V Ed bd ee wens didis 4. 





VI. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


“Comparative government ... may.lead to general laws of political science’ - 
-or to the understanding of common problems." If we define comparative 
government in terms of the approach, suggested by this sentence, only 7 studies 
of the 797 may be included within the category. If we include a number: of 
extremely doubtful cases,** there are altogether 34 studies which might possibly 
be included under the heading.*? At best, SIDA on the field is sbght. 


vu. POLITICAL BCIENCH OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


A “comparative political science” might be a very useful adjunct to the 
study of comparative politics because it would help.us to discover where re- 
ported differences between governments are differences of phenomena and where ` 


temporary American scene what are the ideologies by which men are governed. Perhaps’ 
the most systematic effort to find out what an ideology really means is to be found in 
Gregory Bateson, Naven (New York, 1987). See also the analysis of American ideology in 
Robert 8. and Helen N: Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York, 1937), especially 
Chap. 12, pp. 413-415. 
s Contemporary Polttical Science, p. 248. 
37 Cook in Contemporary Political Science, p. 81. 
-~ 3* Qur dubious cases would include such items aa “The Methodology of Max Weber" 
and “The Administration of Private Colleges in the Midwest" because there is a fair 
chance that they are undertaken in political science ae due to an interest in 
comparative politics.  . 
89 One of the great difficulties in classifying research in thie s area is a terminological one. 
Other people apparently use the term “comparative government” in a different sense. This 
may perhaps explain the difference between our report and the prediction made by Karl 
Loewenstein, in his “Report on the Research Panel on Comparative- Government," 
AMERICAN POLITIOAL BCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 38, p. 540 (June, 1944), that comparative 
government ‘üg about to undergo a rejuvenation not hoped for by its most ardent de- 
votees.”’ 
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they are simply differences in what political scientists with differing precon- 
ceptions happen to notice. The UNESCO survey of contemporary political 
science describes a good deal that would sound strange- and — to.. 
American political scientists. 

For example, of German “political science,” the following is anid: "General 
State Science ...is defived from German legal science which, after having 
been a descriptive science for many years, has acquired and retained for quite 
a long time the character of a dogmatic discipline."*? Very few of the studies 
reported by American political scientists ‘‘define a position with respect to the 
fundamental problems of state phenomena and ... deal with the basic ques- 
tions of the birth, justification, and purpose of the state" ;* although in the 
days of Burgess and Willoughby efforts of this type might have made sense to 
their students. Nowadays General State Science is conspicuous in the American 
scene only by its absence. ‘“The ‘pure doctrine of state and the law, first pro- 
pounded by Hans Kelsen . . . in which the State. . . is simply the legal scheme 
.of things considered as a unified whole’ is not: 80 much opposed among 
American political scientists as ignored. 

Spanish political science, with its —— dub of such topics 

as ‘“‘the reality of the state,” is also somewhat different from American political 
science. Such sentences as the following are not very frequent in contemporary ' 
American writing: '"The State is a kind of precipitate, or normative expression 
of a series of events in social life, with a political sense, that is, with the sense 
of establishing supreme power with claims to legitimacy.” In addition, the 
present writers at least—and probably many other American political scien- 
tists—would find themselves both challenged and somewhat puzzled by the 
discussion of pre-satellite Polish political science by George 8. Langrod.“ 
The methodology of the praxeologist Kotarbinski or of Petracycki, who worked 
out a rather elaborate picture of political science as having a practical and 
teleological dual nature, would not sound familiar to us. 

It is, of course, worth bearing in mind that quantitatively there are far 
more practicing political scientists in the. United States than in most other 
countries: Where the total number of their colleagues is small, a few scholars 
may exert a much greater influence on, what kind of work is done. 


VIII. “AND WHAT WASN'T THERE 


The preceding sections suggested that perhaps the most interesting fatin 
of this survey is what is not being done. Critics might say that more or fewer , 
titles should have been listed under international relations or public administra- 


40 Massimo Salvador, izirodustion to Condempordni Political Science, pp. 1-8, 
“ Ludwig Adamovich, “The Science of the State in Germany and Austria,” Contempo- 
rary Political Science, p. 25. 
4 Ibid., p. 33. 
9 Luis Recasens Siches, “Political Science in Spain during the Last Thirty Yeara,” 
CODO y Polttical Science, p. 269. 
SOBRE Science in Poland," Conieinporóry Political Science, pp. 178-195. 
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tion, and it is possible that we erred in the classification of titles dealing with 
political theory. But the omissions are clear-cut. 

It is painfully apparent that only 3 studies of the 797 reported deal primarily. 
with problems’ of teaching and training, although almost everyone covered by 
this report is a professional teacher and spends a substantial proporen of his 

-time in teaching.® 

Only 2 studies focus on the collection of resource dati Yet leari there is ` 

. substantial need for the collection of all sorts of information. For example, 
one of the major difficulties in extending the study.of comparative politics into 
the field of non-state associations is that the records of non-state associations 
often are not collected, indexed, and classified as well as those of the political 
government. In many jurisdictions, voting studies are difficult to undertake 
because voting records have not been properly classified or preserved. — 

From 3 to 15 studies might be classified a8 concerned with methodology and 

. epistemology—the relationship of the social sciences to other sciences, the appli- 
cation of philosophy of science to political science, and so on. Here we would 
almost certainly find a marked contrast with research in sociology or physics. 

As we have seen in passing, two articles in the UNESCO survey indicate 
trends and tendencies in American political science. Professor Cook's ''The 
Methods. of Political Science, Chiefly in the United States" describes trends - 
of which he disapproves, or as to the merit of which he is dubious, while Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s “Political Science in the eee States” indicates tendencies 


of which he approves.“ ae 
Professor Cook describes a political science in oe. Vno observa- 
tions are made, endless measurements taken . ? involving “the denial of - 


proper relativism.” It may be that such a police science would be a danger, 


‘but it does not exist. At the very maximum, less than 10 per cent of the studies . ` 


reported made any extensive use of measurement or statistics; and with 3!or 
4 exceptions, those studies involved the use of either election or fiscal records 
which in the nature of the case are stated: quantitatively.. It could very well 
be argued from our data that we do not as a class observe. We rely upon 
observations which other people have recorded for other purposes. It would 
seem to be truer to say that “few observations are made" than that "innumer- 


4 There are two types of problems which might be dealt with here: (1) problems of the - 
objectives of teaching political science (and indeed other disciplines), and (2) empirical 
problems in which political scientists make use of the findings of educational psychology 
and sociology. Of the former, it might be said that among eminent political scientists of 
former days, both Plato and Rousseau were concerned with such issues; and it could be ' 
argued that traditionally political philosophy and educational philosophy have“been in- 
separable. An analysis of the type here implicitly recommended for political science teach- 
ing has already been made, by one of the authors, for the teaching of physics. See Lewis A. 

- Dexter and Robert A. Thornton, ‘Analysis of the Transfer of Training," American Journal 
of Physics, Vol. 19, pp. 588-545 (1951). 

*5 See above, nn. 8 and 26. 

‘7 An example of a political study using observation is P. Lazarsfeld, B. delen. and 
H. Gaudet, The diii Choice (New York, 1944). Thése authors are not proteron 
political scientists. 
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able observations dre made.” On the other hand, there can be little question 
that Professor Cook is correct in declaring that “the study of international 
polities has generally remained unduly descriptive,” and that “similarly work 
in comparative government has been too largely descriptive of . . . structure.” 

In addition, to those of Professor Merriam’s observations about trends 
which we have discussed throughout this article, several others are worthy of 
comment. It is probably true that there is an increasingly “broad range of 
collection and clearance of political data," but political scientists, for good or 
ill, function almost entirely as consumers of this data rather than as collectors. 
In our survey, there was little quantitative manifestation of the conventional 
application of the scientific method, described by Mr. Merriam as “a growing 
effort to interpret data, to use them as a check on assumptions and hypotheses, 
- in.turn to develop new assumptions and hypotheses .... examining implicit 
assumptions and making them more explicit." We also found few studies which : 
utilize: psychological and socio-psychological methods, notably in the area of 
personnel and action patterns"—-indeed, none in action patterns. Thirty-two 
of the 797 studies profess to involve some use of psychology, but in most 
instances this use is technical or peripheral. We have already pointed out that 
what Professor Cook describes as “interest in measurement ... through the 
approach to precision in the observation of results at a variety of points...” 
may exist, but did not manifest itself in research planning and procedures 

reported to us. Not more than 60 researchers profess any collaboration 
with economies in their research, and the use of economics, like that of psy- 
chology, is for the most part peripheral. We therefore found the trend "towards 
the development of more intimate relationships with economies in dealing 
with political-economic relationships" to be weak, at best. And in view of the 
fact that only 9 researches of 797 were described as making any use of anthro- 
pology, with not more than 3 or 4 giving signs of employing such conceptions 
as culture patterns, we must also question the strength of the trend towards - 
“intimate relationships with anthropology in the field of culture patterns." 

Since we coneur with Professor Merriam in thinking that all of these things 
should be true, and since we thought that most of them would be manifest, we 
ended our analysis of what ts being done with some disappointment. | 


‘8 Here probably psychologists, sociologists, and economists have done more than po- 
litical scientists, even in connection with political problems. . : 


THE QUANTIFICATION OF ARISTOTLE’S 
THEORY OF REVOLUTION | 


jp t : _ FRED KORT 
^ University of Connecticut - 


The. decisive impact of classical Greek thought on medieval sidonia 
and the Renaissance failed to prevent the general neglect of Aristotle’s theory 
of revolution. The first noteworthy attempt to revive the theory must be at- 
tributed to an English political theorist of the seventeenth century, namely, to 
James Harrington. The subsequent prevalence of Aristotle’s idea in American 
political thought, from the defense of an agrarian democracy by Jefferson to the 
crusade against trusts by Roosevelt and Wilson; can be explained in terms of 
Harrington’s influence. Nevertheless, this conceptual persistence contributed 
little to the empirical verification of Aristotle’s theory as a scientific hypothesis. 
Twenty-three centuries elapsed before the idea of the classical Greek philosopher 
was cast into a form which has opened new avenues for investigation. The 
hypotheses on income and political disturbances of the contemporary American 
` mathematician Harold T. Davis, which are based on Vilfredo Paréto's theorem 
of income distribution, are virtually a restatement of Aristotle’s theory of revo- 
lution. In its ultimate perspective, the Pareto-Davis theory constitutes a quan- 
titative presentation of a relationship that was conceived in RUNS terms 
during the fourth century B.c. 


I. ARIBTOTLE'S STATEMENT OF THE THEORY OF REVOLUTION 


The diversity of the causes of revolution under different forms of govern- 
ment, which Aristotle discussed in the fifth book of the Politics, did not pre- 
cade his conviction that all revolutions originate in a condition of inequality: . 
“In all these cases [whether sedition is directed against the constitution, or only 
towards its modification] the cause of sedition always is to be found in inequal- - 
ity—though there is no inequality [and therefore no justification for sedition] 
when ‘unequals are treated in proportion to the inequality existing between 
them. ..."! 

A notion of equality in terms of natural rights is an idea that belongs to a - 
later period in political thought and cannot be attributed to Aristotle. His con- 
cept of inequality must be understood in-terms of the relative political and eco- 
nomic status of individuals, in terms of what he called “equality proportionate 
to desert."? Accordingly, a condition of inequality is created by a situation in 


1 Ernest Barker, trans. Politica (Oxford, 1948), Bk. 5, Ch. 1, §11. The portions in 
brackets are comments of the translator. The term “sedition” i Barker’s translation 
` should be noted. Benjamin Jowett uses the term “revolution.” Barker prefers “sedition” 
as a translation of the Greek word stasis in order to do justice to the comprehensive méah- - 
ing of stasts, which is not confined to armed rebellion. In view of the fact that the term 

“revolution” acquires a definite denotation in the Pareto-Davis theory, Barker's concept 
of “sedition” is helpful for the. pups e of this i any: 

2 Fbid., $12. 
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which (a) groups that occupy a privileged political status do not enjoy a cor-. 
responding economic’ status, or (b) groups that have decisive economic ad- 
vantages are deprived of corresponding politieal privileges. The result of this 
incongruity is & dominant consciousness of inequality, for which & remedy is 
sought in revolution. A consistent pattern of thought thus.ean be ascribed to 
the statement that “there is no inéquality . .. when unequals are treated in 
proportion to the inequality existing between them". According to Aristotle, 
inequality between different strata of society is not a cause of revolutions; only 
inequality in the sense of an incongruity of the respective political and economic 
status within social classes is a factor which promotes political disorders. In its 
essential features, Aristotle’s theory may be reduced to the proposition that 
whenever political and economic power are separated, a revolution is likely to 
occur. : : | | 

An ‘extensive illustration of Aristotle's general theory is found in-his discus- 
sion of revolutions under democracies, oligarchies, aristocracies, kingships, and 
tyrannies. According to Aristotle, revolutionary changes in democracies are the 
result of political attacks upon the wealthy by the demagogues. The members of 
the propertied class unite under this challenge and overthrow the democratic 
institutions. Such a situation existed at-Cos, where notables formed an alliance 
against the rising demagogues and abolished the democracy. Similarly, when 
the demagogues of Rhodes withheld funds which were due the trierarchs, the 
trierarchs combined and terminated the era of democratic government. In 
Heraclea democracy came to an end when the notables, exiled by the dema- 
gogues, returned and destroyed the democracy. A parallel situation existed at 
Megara. The demagogues expelled the notables in order to confiscate their prop- 
erty; however, the notables returned from their exile, defeated the people ina 
battle, and established an oligarchy. And the same fate befell the democracy 
at Cyme, which was overthrown by Thrasymachus.! It should be noted that in ' 
all of the foregoing instances political power was vested in a numerical majority, 
which supported the demagogues, whereas economic power resided with a few 
notables, | 

À similar separation of political and economie power is Aristotle's explana- 
tion of revolutionary changes in oligarchies. Àt Massilia, Istros, Heraclea, and 
in other city-states, he reported, the oligarchies were overthrown because only 
a few members of the economic elite held public office. The excluded members 
‘created disorders until they became office-holders. As a consequence, the oli- 
garchy at Massilia was changed to a form of government that resembled a, 
polity, at Istros it was transformed into a democracy, and at Heraclea it was 
extended to include six hundred members.‘ In the foregoing instances, political 
and economic power were separated, and revolutionary changes ensued, Aris- . 
totle also indicated that the existence of oligarchies could be undermined by the 
assumption of.demagogic power by a member of the governing body. This was 
the case in Athens in the days of the Thirty and in the days of the Four -Hun- 


2 Ibid, Bk. 5, Ch. 5, §§1-4. í Ibid., Bk. 5, Ch. 6, §§2-8. 
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did and it was also the case in Larisa.* The rising r PETE gained the sup- 
port of the masses, and political power shifted from the privileged holders of 
public office to the popular majority; but the wealthy few—the former holders 
of political power—still retained-economic power. The resulting separation of 
political and economie power led-to a revolution. Other instances to which . 
Aristotle referred show how competitive oligarchies were organized within the ` 
same city-state. Political and economic power were separated, and this condi- 
tion promoted the ultimate destruction of the entire. oligarchial system. 

As in oligarchies, Aristotle saw revolutionary changes in aristocracies as 
caused by the concentration of, political power in the hands of a wealthy elite, 
while other economically powerful groups do not have a commensurate ‘share 
in government. This was the ¢ase in Sparta, where the illegitimate sons of 

'- Spartan peers, called the Patheniae, formed a conspiracy to overthrow the exist- 
ing government. Théir intentions were detected, and they were sent into exile’ 
to Tarentum.* A different situation existed at Thurii, where the concentration 


^. gf economic power in the hands of the few was challenged by the ascending 


political power of the people. The ruling aristocracy had acquired more land 
than it was allowed to have by law, but, as the result of a war, the people had 
acquired virtual rather than nominal political power; they protested: against 
the concentration of economic power in an elite; and forced the notables to 
abandon their excessive property.” 

A detailed examination of Aristotle’s discussion of revolutions under king- 
ships and tyrannies does not seem to be warranted here. His general statement 
to that. effect should suffice: “The aims. pursued by revolutionaries, like the 
origins of revolution, are the same in tyrannies and kingships as they are > under 
- regular constitutions."? . 

The preceding account of Aristotle’s historical illustrations should be suffi- 
cient to justify the initial inference made here regarding the essence of, his 
theory of revolution: that whenever political and economic power are sepa- 
rated, a revolution is likely to take place. To be sure, nowhere in the Politics is 
his theory of revolution atated in this particular form. ‘Nevertheless, the specific 
illustrations with which Aristotle supplemented his theory, added to his con- - 
cept of inequality, hardly permit an alternative interpretation. Supplementary 


: , support for its validity can be obtained if the corollary of Aristotle's theory 


of revolution is considered, namely, the concept of constitutional stability in 
a polity. That an equitable political balance may best be maintained in a 
polity where economic and political power are unified, was. a conclusion which 
Aristotle reached in the course of his extensive eoniparative study of gov- 
ernments. (The theory that democracy—polity in Aristotle’s sense—is most 
stable wherever there is a strong middle ‘class, is a contemporary version of , 
_ the relationship originally ascertained by Aristotle.) “Constitutional stabil- 
ity,” the concomitant phenomenon of a unification of political and economic 
power, ‘and “revolutionary trends,”’ the result of a separation of political and 


6 Ibid., $$6-7. -¢ Ibid., Bk. 5, Ch. 7, §§1-2. 
' Ibid., $9. 3 Ibid., Bk. 5, Ch. 10, $14. 
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economic power, thus appear as conceptual manifestations of a consistently 
integrated pattern of thought. They are the product of Aristotle’s inquiry, but 
their ideational basis was prevalent in the Athenian commonwealth even before 
` Aristotle's time. UNE to Plutarch, their inception may be ascribed to 
Solon: 


Solon, however, himself says that it was ristand at first tbat he accedo in the atate 
affairs, being afraid of the pride of one party and the greediness of the other; he was 
arbitrator and lawgiver; the rich consenting because he was wealthy, the poor because he 
was honest. There was a saying of-his current before the election, that when things are 
even there never can be war, and this pleased both parties, the wealthy and-the poor; the 
one conceiving him to mean, when xx have their fair proportion; the others, when all are 
absolutely equa : 


Il, THE PARETO-DAVIS THEORY OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
` AND POLITICAL DISTURBANCES 


The familiarity of Pareto and Davis with Aristotle’s theory of revolution . 
would not justify the assumption that the two-contemporary thinkers relied 
on the ideas of their classical predecessor. As a unified product of a related 
endeavor, the Pareto-Davis theory of income distribution and political disturb- 
ances indicates a development of thought which has maintained its independence 
from its precedents. Inasmuch as Pareto limited his analysis to income distribu- 
tion, he apparently did not exhibit particular interest in the political implica- 
. tions of Aristotle's theory. Davis certainly is concerned with the ramifications 
of income distribution for polities, and there is evidence that. he formulated 
his hypotheses with full knowledge of Aristotle’ s theory, but without reliance 
on this classical precedent. 

The essence of Pareto’s theorem i is contained in the hypothesis ‘that, in all 
places and at all times, the distribution of income conforms to a definite pat- 
tern, and that this relationship my be stated in the following mathematical 
terms: 

. A 
N = —l0 
re 


kh 


N represents the number of people whose income is equal to. or higher than 
income denoted by z; A is a constant, depending upon the size of the economy; 
a is a parameter. If the logarithms of the values of N and z are graphically 
represented i in such manner that the logarithms of N are projected along the 
vertical axis of the graph and the logarithms of x along the horizontal axis, the 
resultant curve is a straight line with a slope of —«. This curve represents the 
distribution of 1 income. 2; 

* The Lives of the Noble Grecians and T trans. John D des and rev. Arthur 
Hugh Clough (Modern Library ed., New York, 1932), p. 104. 
19 Vilfredo Pareto, Cours Jiconomio politique (Lausanne, 1896-97), Vol. 2, p. 306. 
' M Representative samples were found by Pareto in the income distributions of the. 
following countries and cities during the specified periods: England, 1843, 1880, and 1894; 
Prussia, 1852, 1876, 1881,-1886, 1890, and 1894; Saxony, 1880 and 1888; Florence, the 
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| Pus failed to explore the political implications of variances in income dis- 

tribution; but these neglected implications became the focal point in the in- 
quiry pursued by Davis. The examination below in terms of graphical represen- 
tation reveals that Pareto’s original relationsbip encompasses various degrees 
of income concentration. Inasmuch as the numerical value of a determines 
the slope of the curve which represents income distribution, a high numerical 
value of a indicates a wide dispersion of income, and a low numerical value of a 
denotes a high concentration of income. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 illustrate hypothetical 
situations of extreme values for a. In Fig. 1, where « approaches infinity, al- 
most complete equality of income prevails. In, Fig. 2, where a approaches 0, 





Fia. 1 Fie. 2 , ` Fra. 8 
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` = ` 
* ~ 


& very high concentration of income exists. In differentiating between vari- 
ous degrees of income distribution, Davis made a distinction between situa- 
tions which may be identified with a stable economy and contrary situations, as 
shown by these two figures, which are characterized by a high concentration or 
wide dispersion of income. Fig. 3 represents graphically a stable economy; in 
this case, a is approximately 1.5. According to Davis, such stability in the econ- 
omy of a society (t.e. a "normal" income distribution) is indicative of polit- 
ical stability; on the other hand, high concentrations or, wide dispersions of 
income are correlated to political disturbances. 

To avoid the inverse relationship between values of a and the concentration 
of income, Davis introduced a new concept in his modification of Pareto's 
theory, namely, the concentration ratio. Symbolized by p, the concentration 
ratto can be related to the parameter « by means a the following equation: 


1 
ER 


13 


city and county of Perugia, Aconia, Aresso, Parma and Pisa combined, and other Italian 
cities in combination (no dates specified); Augsburg, 1471, 1408, 1512, and 1520; Peru, at 
the end of the 18th century (tbid., Vol. 2, p. 312). . "' 

: 32 Harold T. Davis, Political Statistics (Evanston, Ill, 1948), p. 185. Davis points 
out that this concept originally was proposed by C. Gini in ""tormo alle curve di concén- 
trazione,” Metron, Vol. 9, 1932, Nos. 3—4, pp. 3—78. 

18 Political Statistics, p. 185. Davis uses a different notation in this formula; the parame: 
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In accordance with this formula, the concentration ratio p varies from 0 to 1 as 
the parameter o varies from infinity to 1. With the aid of a simple process of 
substitution, it can be readily seen that a value of 0.5 for p corresponds to a 
value of 1.5 for a.'^ In other words, a stable economy is characterized by a con- 
centration ratio p of 0.5 as well as by a parameter a of 1.5. Moreover, as «æ in- 
creases beyond 1.5, p falls below 0.5 and indicates a relatively dispersed dis- 
-tribution of income. On the other hand, as a decreases below 1.5, p rises beyond 
: 0.5 and denotes a relatively high concentration of income. 

The two main hypotheses that Davis formulated with the aid of the con- 
centration ratio constitute a decisive amplification of Pareto's original theory: 
(1) whenever the concentration ratio exceeds a certain critical value above 0.5, 
t.e., whenever a critically high concentration of income prevails in a society, 
a revolution is likely to occur; (2) whenever the concentration ratio is lower than 
a certain critical value below 0.5, t.e., whenever income is dispersed beyond a 
certain critical minimum of concentration, a civil war is likely to take place.” 

No claim is made by Davis that the relationships between income distribu- 
. tion and political disturbances have attained the status of scientific laws. They 
are presented in the form of hypotheses, with the definite understanding that 
their validity is contingent upon extensive empirical verification. T'o be sure, 
a noteworthy amount of empirical evidence has been obtained by Davis bim- 
self. He has interpreted the French Revolution of 1789, the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, and the Spanish Revolution of 1931 as situations which support the 
first hypothesis. All of these revolutions were preceded by an unduly high con- 
centration of income and wealth, t.e., the concentration ratio exceeded the eriti- 
cal value above 0.5. The Spanish Civil War of 1936-39 and the American Civil 
War serve as verifying instances for the second hypothesis. The latter event is 
of particular interest inasmuch as its detailed examination by Davis yields a 
concentration ratio of 0.20, a value that i is definitely below the Sues minimum 
of income concentration. dd 


t a 


II ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF REVOLUTION RESTATED IN 
QUANTITATIVE TERMS 


t 


The correspondence of the Pareto-Davis theory of income distribution and 
political disturbancés with Aristotle’s theory of revolution is exhibited by two 





ter « is symbolized by ». In order to maintain a consistent set of aymbols, the formula has 
been modified here accordingly, and Professor Davis has approved the SHARES for the 
ee of this ism 
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: (a = 1.5) 


is Political Statistics, p. 195. The distinction which Davis makes between ''revolution" 
and “civil war" obviously is the following: a revolution is a political disturbance that is 
created by an underprivileged majority; a civil war is a political disturbance that is ini- 
tiated by a privileged minority. 15 Toid., pp. 195—202. 
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fundamental parallels. First, Davis' concept of a stable economy is analogous to to 
Aristotle's idea of a polity. A stable economy is characterized by a “normal” in 
come distribution (a concentration ratio of 0. 5), and no political disorders are 
anticipated. A polity finds its distinctive feature in the presence of a strong 
middle class, and constitutional stability is assured by a unification of political : 
- and economie power. Second, although Aristotle made no distinction between 
. "revolution" and “civil war," it would be justifiable to identify his concept of 
“sedition” with both “revolution” and “civil war" as employed by Davis. On 
this basis, an agreement between the two theories under investigation can be 
. established. The first hypothesis of .Davis—t.e., that whenever the conéentra- 
tion of income exceeds a certain critical point, à revolution is likely to occur— 
ean be stated in Aristotelian terms as follows: Whenever a separation of polit- 
ical and economie power results from the fact that economie power is vested 
in the wealthy few, whereas real (not necessarily nominal) political power re- 
sides with the many, the holders of political power, in an attempt to eliminate 
the concentration of economic power in the elite, probably will advocate a 
revolution. The second hypothesis of Davis—;.e., that whenever income is dis- 
persed beyond a certain critical minimum of concentration, a civil war is likely ` 
to take place—would read in Aristotle's sense as follows: Whenever a separation . 
of political and economic power exists because economic power has shifted to 
the many, whereas real (not necessarily nominal) political power is retained by 
the few, the few, in order to regain their economie power, will probably resort 
to a civil war." In both cases, it is a separation of political and economic power 
which entails political disorders. i 
The validity of the Pareto-Davis theory is not.& focal point af concern in- 
this inquiry. It has been emphasized that Davis presented his observations in 
the form of hypotheses, that he obtained significant verifying instances in sup- 
port of his hypotheses, but that he has not claimed the status of scientific laws 
for the relationships which he formulated. The relevance of his investigation 
which can be ascertained within the limits of the present inquiry manifests it- 


self in two respects: (1) a qualitative relationship has been restated in quanti- ^ - 


tative terms; (2) the pertinence of a theory of the fourth century B.Ç. forcon- | 
temporary problems has been established, and a new method for its investiga 
tion has been devised. 

Aristotle, of course, conceived his theory of revolution in qualitative terms. 
He detected a cause of “sedition” in the separation of political and economie 
power, but he was not able to determine what degree of such separation would 
assume alarming proportions. The concept of the concentration ratio supplies 


17 The distinction between real and nominal political power can be illustrated by the 
following examples: (1) During the Russian Revolution of 1917, nominal political power 
was vested in the Provisional Government; real political power resided with the sovieta. 
(2) During the Spanish Civil War, nominal political power could be ideritified with the 
Republican Government; real political power. would have to be ascribed to the supporters 
of Franco. In any case, real political power is the decisive criterion; for it is the residue of . 
real political pomer which enables groups to commence a revolution or a ovu war. 
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_ numerical values for the critical points in the separation of political:and eco- 
nomic power; t.e., it specifies that if the separation of political and economic 
power has proceeded beyond certain values (above or below 0.5), political dis- 
turbances will ensue.!* In this manner, the qualitative relationship which Aris- 
totle formulated has been restated in quantitative terms. ' 

. The applicability. of Aristotle's theory to contemporary situations appears 
to be beyond dispute if it is noted that Davis supported his hypotheses primar-' 
ily by referring to events of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It is in this connection that the. quantitative restatement of Aristotle’s theory’ 
by Davis attains its full significance. To be sure, qualitative relationships can 
be empirically verified; Aristotle himself succeeded in obtaining verifying in- 
stances for his qualitatively conceived theory. The difficulty of dealing with 
qualitative relationships is to determine the pertinence of a particular situation 
to the general content of the hypothesis under investigation. For example, in 
order to appraise the adequacy of the American Civil War as a possible verify- 
ing instance for Aristotle's theory, it would be necessary to, compare the degree 
of separation of political and economic power in that particular instance with 
the degree of separation envisaged by the theory. A comparison in qualitative 
terms would entail decisive handicaps. If, however, the degree of separation of 
political and économic power can be expressed in quantitative terms, the per- 
- tinence of the particular situation to the general content of the theory can be 
readily determined. The contribution of Davis, therefore, is a method of in- 
quiry which immensely facilitates the ultimate verification (or Dove refuta- 

tion) of Aristotle’s theory of revolution. 


18 An index that would measure ‘the distribution of political T€ in the same manner 
as the concentration ratio measures the distribution of economic power, would be an addi- 
tional aid. Research in that direction would be an extremely difficult, but worthwhile, un- 
dertaking. . 


"DEVELOPMENT OF THEORY OF DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION": REPLIES AND COMMENTS: 


The first two comments, recently xod by the Editor, are brief critiques of Pros pai 
fessor Dwight Waldo’s article on "The Development of Theory of Democratic Admin- . 
istration,” which appeared on pages 81-103 of the March, 1952, issue of the REVIEW. 
i They are followed by a reply from: Professor Waldo, (sp.) 


I | | i 

Since Dwight Waldo has credited me with “contributions” to public adminis- 

tration, I'suppose that I might be flattered rather than dismayed by his treat- ` 
ment o£ the fact-value issue in-his recent article on “Development of Theory 
of Democratic Administration” in the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. . 
Although under these circumstances silence is perhaps the more modest and 
the wiser policy, I cannot forbear from making a few comments on his paper. 
I am impelled to do this in part because the faults of Waldo’s analysis are 
characteristic of the writings of those who call themselves ‘ ‘political theorists" 
and who are ever ready to raise the battle cry against positivism and empiri- 
cism. (Vide the last paragraph of Morgenthau’s review of the book by Lasswell 
and Kaplan in the same issue'of the REVIEW, pp. 230—234.) 

Loveme, love my logic. A scientist is not (and, in my system of personal values 
should not be) flattered by being told that his conclusions.are good, but do not 
follow-from his premises. If Mr. Waldo's footnote 40, on page 97, is correct, then 
I should be condemned, not flattered. I will perhaps be pardoned for believing 
the assertion in the footnote to be incorrect, and for wishing that Mr. Waldo 
would indicate more specifically just where the gaps in logic occur, and what . 
are the correct premises and lines of reasoning for reaching the conclusions that 
I reach. I hope that, if Mr. Waldo someday undertakes this task, he will apply : 
the same standards a rigor in his reasoning that I tried to apply (perhaps not 
always successfully) in Administrative Behavior. 

.. Study of logic and empirical science has impressed on me the extreme care 
that must be exercised, in the search for truth, to avoid logical booby traps. 
For this reason the kind of prose I encounter a writings on political theory, 
decorated with assertion, invective, and metaphor, sometimes strikes me as 
esthetically pleasing, but seldom as convincing. Since I am unable to discover 
definitions in Mr. Waldo's paper for his key terms, since he does not set forth 
his basic premises in any systematic fashion, and since his propositions appear - 
to skip from philosophy to psychology to history.and back, I have not succeeded 
in reconstructing the syllogisms by which I presume he reached his conclusions. 

Fact and Value. Even more worrisome to me than that I cannot discover most 
' of the premises on which Mr. Waldo bases his argument, is the fact that one — 
of the crucial premises that I do find is false. No one who has studied seriously 
the writings of logical positivists, or my own discussion of fact and. value in 
Administrative Behavior, could attribute to us the “proposition that there are 

‘value decisions’ and factual decisions. ” The phrases “value judgment” and 


404 
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“factual judgment" are employed on page 5 of Administrative Behavior in a con- 
text indicating clearly to any careful reader that the term “judgment” refers 
toan element of decision, not to a decision as a whole; and if this passage is 
adjudged obscure, clarification i is easily obtainable from the elaboration of the 
point in Chapter 3: 

I will not attempt to rehash here the whole TEET question. The chapter 
of Administrative Behavior just mentioned treats the problem at length and cites 
additional references for the intellectually curious. For the sake of those who have 
not examined the literature, but who have been confused by the caricatures of `’ 
positivism encountered in contemporary political theory, I would like, however, 
to restate briefly the hard core of the issue. The explanation is intended to ap- 
peal to anyone who is familiar with the rudiments of English grammar and 
the nature of logical proof. - ‘ 

A proof is a finite series of sentences in a particular form. Some of the sen-._ 
tences of a proof are assumptions, asserted without proof. The remainder, in- 

cluding the conclusion, are derived from the assumptions by means of certain 
~ rules called rules of logic. There is little disagreement, except in certain sophis- 
ticated parts of mathematics that need not concern us here, as to what the rules ` 
should be, although it is sometimes a matter of considerable practical. diffi- 
culty to ascertain whether they have been correctly apeued in & particular 
proof. 

A decision is a sentence in the imperative mode. It is a direstion to the self or 
to some other person or persons. In order for & decision to appear as a conclusion 
in a valid logical proof, one of the following must be the case: (1) it is possible, 
by the rules of logic, to derive imperative sentences from assumptions that are 
all in the indicative mode, or (2) among the assumptions are one or more sen- 
tences in the imperative mode. Logical positivists reject the first alternative 
on the ground that no one has shown by what sleight of hand it can be accom- 
plished. Hence they conclude that a decision can be logically: validated only if at 
least some of the unproved assumptions from which it is derived are sentences 
in the imperative mode. These unproved imperatives they call value premises. 
Moreover, they argue that these value premises cannot be derived solely from 
empirical observations, since empirical observations establish sentences of the 
form that ‘such and such is the case"—4.e., declarative sentences. 

Therefore, if Mr. Waldo fears that the proposition previously quoted, which ` 
he attributes to the positivists, creates a.“roadblock in the way of democratic 
administration" (what rich prose, and how unsuitable for close reasoningl), 
he can regain his peace of mind. It is a verifiable émpirical proposition that a 
positivist would rather be broken on the rack than admit that there are "value: 
decisions" and “factual deeisions." - 

Political Theory. Having criticized Mr. Waldo’s rhetoric, let me ; indulge i in a 
bit of my own. Philosophy is a serious study. The history of human error 
demonstrates repeatedly that philosophers will inevitably reach the conclusions 
they wish to reach unless they subject themselves to a merciless discipline of 
rigor—and the chances are. good that they will fall into error even then. The 
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danger i is greatest in elites philosophy, for here, we are concerned with our . 
^ very deepest values and-prejudices. 


Quite apart from whether Mr: Waldo's premises are right or wrong; I as: F 
not see how We can progress in political philosophy if we continue to think and 
write in the loose, literary, metaphorical style that he and. most other political 
theorists adopt. The standard of unrigor that is tolerated in political: theory - 


would not receive a passing eee in the elementary course in logic, Aristotelian p 


or symbolic. 


If political ohilesophers wish to preserve 'demostàsy from what they regard 2 
. as the termitic borings of positivism, I suggest that as thé first step they acquire 
_ @ sufficient technical skill in modern logical analysis to attack the positivists 


on their own ground. Most of the positivists and empiricists of my acquaint- 
ance will then be likely to receive them more as allies in the search- for truth 


than as enemies. 


. "a l Hanae A. BIMON; 
Carnegie I nslitule of Technology. : i 
£ s.c 
l x II 28 ! : A 
I wish to underscore strongly Professor Dwight Waldo’s criticism, in his. på- 
per on “Development of Theory of Democratic Administration,” of the ap- 
proach of some of the social scientists to the problems of administration in.the 
large-scale organization. He rightly points out that this approach, as exemplified ` 
by the late Elton Mayo and his disciples, results in a new paternalism,.a Freud- 
ian paternalism rather than the Sunday School paternalism of fifty years ago, 


but paternalism nonetheless. He also rightly points out that one basic reason -_ | 


for this result is the horror of coriflict which is central to so many of today’s 
social scientists. A horror of conflict has always been the rationale of “enlight- - 
ened despotism” ; but it is, I think, a duty of political scientists,- particularly 
in a free society, to emphasize that the suppression of conflict-is no solution, and 
that the job of the statesman is either to resolve conflict or to make it pu 
constructive for the entire community. i i 

I wish only that Professor Waldo had also brought out some of the eine 
underlying concepts of the social scientists which explain why such a strong 


- tendency towards a manipulative: and purely paternalist despotism runs ` 


through their approach. There is the fact that so many of them start out from- ` 
abnormal psychology, with its assumption that everybody else is “malad- : 
justed. ” There is also the tacit assumption that beliefs and convictions—that . 
is, ideas—do not exist, let alone matter, and that therefore differences dnd 


-conflicts of beliefs and convictions are "personality problems" or “cultural 
` traits.” This assumption is one'reason that so much of the social scientist’s 


attention is focused on the outward “how” of Behavior puer than on the 


“what” or “why” 


But. while in whole-hearted peine with Bralea Waldo’ 8 m On: ' 
the political character of the basic problems of large-scale organization, I feel: that 
in his- concrete approach he fails to meet the E AE which he himself raises. 


- 
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In fact, I feel strongly that he sidesteps the real problems which the emergence 
of large-scale organization presents to the political scientist. He does this 
through his “loose construction” of the term “democracy.” If by this term is 
meant “participation” —which is what Professor Waldo seems to me to mean 
in many instances—we are exactly where the social scientists are: we are talking 
of manner rather than of substance. Professor Waldo himself seems to say that 
much in his implied criticism of the Lilienthal approach of ‘‘manipulative grass- 
roots democracy.” “Democracy” in this sense is in effect nothing else than what 
the popular newspapers mean when they call the King of Norway “democratie” 
because he rides his bicycle through the streets of Oslo. “Participation” then 
becomes the tool of efficient administration—a psychological gadget, if not, 
ultimately a tool to obscure the reality of power and of decision-making. If, 
however, “democracy” is used strictly, as denoting the actual exercise of re- 
sponsibility and decision-making by the citizens, we have a real issue. For then 
we are face to face with the basic problem: who should be responsible in the 
large-scale organization and for what decisions? 

The difficulty, as I see it, is that the large-scale atap (though I shall con- 
fine myself to discussing the big business enterprise, most observations apply to 
the big public agency as well) is not a “society” in the sense in which we use the 
term in political science. To apply terms, concepts, and ideas of the political sci- - 
entists which derive from the national state to the large-scale organization of 
the business enterprise or the public agency, can only create confusion. For 
there is one absolutely basic difference. The business enterprise or the public 
agency does not exist for the sake of its “members,” that is, its employees. 
These “members” are indeed subject to governance. But the organization as 
such cannot be defined, not even by the most ardent “democrat,” as existing 
primarily for their sake. Using formal terms, I would say that the “members” 
are "subjects," but that they are not "citizens." 

. Waldo points out—quoting me as his authority—that we no longer consider 
the business enterprise as existing for the sake of the property-owners. It is 
this, I believe, that underlies the change in American business ethos over the 
last fifty years, and Professor Waldo rightly emphasizes it. We believe today, 
both inside and outside the business world, that the business enterprise, es- 
pecially the large business enterprise, exists for the sake of the contribution 
which it makes to the welfare of society as a whole. Our economic-policy dis- 
cussions are all about what this responsibility involves and how best it can be 
discharged. There is, in fact, no disagreement, except on the lunatic fringes on 
the Right and on the Left, that business enterprise is responsible for the opti- 
mum utilization of that part of society’s always-limited productive resources 
which are under the control of the enterprise. 

This means in effect that society, and especially free society, could not tole- 
rate an order of the large enterprise that defines its authority in terms of the 
welfare of the members, let alone one which gives the members (employees) 
decision-making powers—any more than free society could tolerate a '"demo- . 
eratic" army, if this would mean an army conceived as existing for the sake of 
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the military. Society must insist that the large-scale organization put first its 
contribution to society’s welfare, not the welfare of its members. m 

There is indeed an alternative, but it only proves my point. The large-scale 
business enterprise can be organized “democratically” if it enjoys a monopoly. 
For then it is, by definition, run in its own self-interest. It is no coincidence 
thatthe one student of administration whose thoughts are closest to Professor 
Waldo’s, that pioneer of “scientific management," Henry Gantt (whom curi- 
ously enough Professor Waldo omits to mention), came out with the demand 
for complete cartelization of the American economy in order to establish 
“democracy in industry"—antieipsting N.R.A., even in details, by-more than a 
dozen years. Nor is it, I believe, coincidence that the “democracy in industry" 
solution, the solution of ''eo-determination" now being tried out in Europe 
today, is the brain child-of the most convinced believers in the cartel, the 
German trade unions; and it is, indeéd, all over Europe, interpreted as the nullifi- - 
cation of the program of “decartelization”” which this country, rightly or 
wrongly, imposed on Germany. 

But as long as we believe that competition in the economy is essential to . 
the. welfare of our society, we must, as political scientists, face the political issues 
inherent in the emergence of ON enterprise. We cannot sidestep, by . 
means of terminological looseness, problems which are much bigger and much 
more important than Professor Waldo seems to think. | 

The central problems lie, I believe, in three areas. The first of these problems 
involves.the relationship between the big-business enterprise and.society as a 
whole. It is a relationship which has very little to do with the internal organiza- 
tion of the enterprise; and, as Professor Waldo rightly points out, nationaliza- 
tion, i.e., the change in the legal locus of ownership, has proved not to be the 
solution—indeed, is not even relevant. Here belong questions such as: (a) Are 
market and trade union sufficient to limit the power of the enterprise—whether 
privately or publicly owned—-and to ensure its responsibility? As any one with 
experience in both private and public large-scale organization will testify, 
market and union are more powerful as balances, and more restraining as con- 
trols, than anything the large publie agency is subjected to, including even con~-  . 
gressional control of the purse. (Incidentally it is certainly rather amazing that . 
the trade union is not even mentioned in a paper entitled “Theory of Democratic 
Administration," as Professor Waldo's is.) But are market and union enough? 
(b) Is the direction in which we are travelling today the right direction ? We 
are moving fast towards a concept of the big-business enterprise as the focus 
of a series of status relations which are clearly public-law in their character but ` 
which are embodied in private contracts. (A historian of the law would be justi- 
fied to speak of the “‘feudalization” of the large corporation.) This trend is 
shown in the rapid change of the legal construction of the stockholder from an 
“owner” to a “special claimant." It is evidenced even more clearly in the in- 
eredibly rapid growth of the concept of a “property right in the job” inherent 
in the status of employee but expressed contractually. (How fast this trend has 
been moving very few people realize. But an unpublished study made by Pro- 
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fessor Joseph M. Juran of the Graduate Engineering School of New York 

University shows it to extend all over American industry.) Business seems to 

consider this new concept of the enterprise the right one; the definition of man- 

agement as a “trusteeship” which has become so popular of late in business 
circles is nothing but a legally imprecise way of expressing it. But is it socially 
and politically desirable? 

_ 'The second basic problem of the ee enterprise is that of the appro- 
priate internal organization of management, the governing organ of the enter- 
prise. (a) Professor Waldo talks of “decentralization.” But both theory and . 
practice have gone well beyond that point; the organization form which I have 

. called “federalism” goes as far beyond “decentralization” as our federal union 
went beyond the Confederacy. (Incidentally, in this connection the work of 
James C. Worthy of Sears, Roebuck & Co., not even mentioned by Professor 
Waldo, should be emphasized.) “Federalism” in the big-business enterprise 
attempts to establish decision-making at the lowest possible level; to make the 
decision as much “‘situation-focussed” as possible; and to release human energy - 
throughout the organization. (b) What are the areas within the management 
job that are “affected with the public interest"? In my New Soctety' I have 
included such coricerns as that for equal opportunities for advancement and 
for the adequate development of tomorrow’s management. But the analysis 
of the management function as a social and political function has barely been 
begun. (c) And what about the strong trend towards the professionalization of 
management? Is that the right way for us to go? I submit that this-question and 
(a) and (b) are central to the problem of the political order in an industrial 
society. Yet, to me, they seem to have little to do with “democracy.” ‘‘Federal- 

," for instance, is a principle of the economy and efficiency of group organiz- 
ation; its value concepts lie in the. realm of the social rather than in that of the 
political It would be valid whether administration be based on the monarchic, 

‘the aristocratic, or the democratic- principle. 

Finally, there is the big problem of the relationship of the employee to the 
decision-making process. Is there a meaningful area of actual decision-making 
for the employee? Or is there only the “participation” which is primarily a means 
-of obtaining consent of the employee to.decisions made by others, and which 
therefore is almost bound to degenerate into semantics and propaganda? 
Professor Waldo lightly dismisses my concept of the .''self-governing plant 
community." He calls it “traditional.” That I consider a compliment since 
I am convinced that we have to build on what we have. But he also sums up 
my concept in the words that “at most, employees may be permitted only 
a share in the operation of employee services” —which, apart from not being a 
correct statement of my concept at all, seems to me to miss the point. To hand 
over to the employees, as I suggest, the entire responsibility for all the matters 
which are primarily plant community matters, is going very much further 
than anything Professor Waldo seems to me to propose. And I can assure him; 


1 The New Society; The Anatomy of the Industrial Order (New York, 1950). 
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on the basis of candidessbis experience, that such an approach makes quite a 
. noticeable difference both in the actual climate and i in the actual” structure of 
the organization. (I have enough experience by now with the actual workings 
of such an approach to make such a statement.) In other words, it would seem 
to me. that Professor Waldo, in not focussing on actual decina anes is 
likely to come out exactly where the social scientists, whom he rightly criti- 
cizes, come out: in a lot of talk about a d but i very little actual self- 
government and responsibility. . 

Yet this particular result does not, to my ind, diminish the tremendous 
contribution that his article makes by emphasizing that the internal structure 
of the large organization is a field for, political theory. In my opinion, it is the 
- most fruitful field for the political theorist today. T 

mE PETER F. DRUCKER. 
New York University. , 
HI 


Before writing my essay on democratic administration, I read or reread Mr. 
Drucker’s several books dealing primarily with large-scale industrial organiza- 
tion. Although I.often disagree with him both in diagnosis and prescription, I 
find Mr. Drucker one of the most stimulating and useful writers in the area of 
my special interests. I am pleased that he, in turn, found some merit in my 
essay. I offer the following brief comments on some of the points in his letter: 


. 1. That I did not meet the challenge I raised i is quite true. But my aim was- 


ES challenge, not to present responses of my own to the challenge. Similarly, I 
would deny that I “sidestepped” the real problems of large-scale organization. 


What the “real problems” are is, of course, subject to argument. But apart’ 


from that, I could not address miya to allof en) in a short essay, and had no 
such intention. 

2. Curiously, Mr. Drucker and I accuse each other of the same fault; to his 
contention that I misconstrued one of his central concepta.I add mine that he 


misconstrued a part of my thinking. To me, he says, democracy means "par- . 


ticipation,” which readily “becomes the tool of efficient management—a psy- 
chological gadget." Now that is the manner in which, I tried gently to suggest, 


his ‘self-governing plant community" appears to me: as a psychological sop, 


another way of keeping employees (“subjects”) happy and out of the hair a 


. management. Perhaps I have misunderstood; I will reconsider. ` 
I agree with Mr. Drucker that the problems of organization should bà sd 


in the context of the larger society of which organizations are a part. That he 
has not credited me with agreement is one aspect of the misconstruction about 


which I ani concerned. I am no disciple of Henry Gantt; and given the present - 


level of our socia! skills, I think further “cartellization” dangerous. Incidentally, 
however, I should like to see if Mr. Drucker could sustain the thesis that 
“monopolies” have been, are, or can be more democratically organized than 
nonmonopolies. 


The second aspect of Mr. Drucker's misconstruction concerns “narticipa- 


tion.” I.did not argue that democracy means “participation,” though those 


— 


- 
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who have argued for “participation,” as did Mary Parker Follett, certainly 
meant participation in decision-making. What democracy in administration 
may mean precisely I confess I don’t know. What I said was—let’s find out. 

3. Mr. Drucker’s conceptual framework seems to be somewhat ambivalent. 
While eager to assert the “political character of the basic problems of large- 
scale organization,” he is, I think, reluctant to accept the necessary implica- 
tions of this point of view—at least to admit into the “private” corporation 
adequate theoretical baggage of the modern democratic state. Most readers of 
this Raviuw will, I think, be startled at the assertion that federalism is not a 
political concept, but has to do rather with “the economy and oiiuienoy of 
group organizations.” 


* 
? 


Professor Simon charges me with profaning the sacred places of Logical Posi- 

tivism, and I am afraid I have. I use this figure of speech because Professor 
Simon seems to me that rare individual in our secular age, a man of deep faith. 
His convictions are monolithic and massive. His toleration of heresy and sin is 
nil. The Road to Salvation is straight, narrow, one-way, and privately owned. 
We must humbly confess our sins, accept the Word, be washed pure in the 
Blood of Carnap and Ayer. Then, he says, we will no longer be “enemies.”! 
- Even if we should be inclined to elect salvation by logical positivism, the mat- 
ter is not so simple:as it is represented by Professor Simon. According to my 
philosopher friends who regard themselves as empiricists, logical positivism has 
performed a useful function as an apparatus of criticism; but we have already 
reached a point from which it can be viewed.in perspective, not as the end of ` 
philosophy, not as The Philosophy, not even as.the Philosophy. of Science, but 
merely as another chapter in the history of philosophy. Presently, three ‘gener- 
ations’ contest for leadership of a movement that is seriously divided. 

May I state for the record, though I had hoped that I had made it clear, that 
I am not opposed to positivism and empiricism as whole bodies of thought or 
techniques of investigation or action. I am indebted to self-labelled positivists 
and empiricist for much information, clarification, and stimulation. It would ` 
be folly to- refuse to scrutinize carefully everything they have to offer, to believe 
it if it seems true, to uge it if it seams useful. I want, however, to reserve the 
"right to find truth and usefulness wherever they may lie. And it seems unlikely 
to me that self-styled positivists and empiricists have a monopoly on either. 

Unless Professor Simon wishes to rest his reputation solely om his proficiency 
in logic, his wish to be known by.the strict logical derivation of his conclusions 
from his premises rather than by the truth or usefulness of his conclusions, 
makes little sense. That correct conclusions can be reached by means other 
than those formally alleged, I need not prove, for Professor Simon has recently 
stated as much in the pages of this REVIEW: “In this comment, I shall argue 
that Mr. Perry’s first conclusion is incorrect, and that his second conclusion is | 


-!Iam suddenly self-conscious about my purple prose. My embarrassment is relieved 
somewhat, however, by Professor Simon’s offer to break a Poma on the rack tọ wit- 
ness his Truth. Or perhaps he id means it.  - 


jt 
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correct—but not for the reasons he gives."* That the creative proc 
mind are still a mystery and at best are merely aided. by training in 


‘fessor Simon must know. That scientists often reach important í 


which invalidate their premises, Professor Simon also must know. ] 


_ history of scientific progress can be written largely in these terms. Pe 


fessor Simon needs to examine whether the logical positivism of x 


-enamored has become an obstacle in his pursuit of the science to ` 


dedicated. To me, at least, logical positivism, empiricism, and scie 
from being the nearly or wholly congruent things which they. see: 


' Professor Simon. l 


I do not deny that the findings, observations and conclusions o 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior? may be in accord with the logical 
there elaborately set forth—I don’t know at this point. I do fail to s 


findings, observations, and conclusions have any necessary connecti 


ws 


logical apparatus. The chapter on communication, for example, cou 
polated with no essential breach of logic or continuity into any one 
books written by persons of widely varying philosophy, all quite inn« 
intricacies of logical positivism. And long prior to publication of Ad: 
Behavior, philosophic idealists, whose very shadow would make Profe 
feel unclean, had said many of the things there set forth. 

Since a major issue has been made of precision, I hope that I may b 
the following petty finger-pointing. But at the “transitions” in Adi 
Behavior—the hinges between the logical apparatus and the subjec 
it does seem to me that the author speaks out-of the side of his m« 
than in his usual careful manner. Consider the following sentence: ‘] 
institutions find their principal justification as a procedure for the v: 
value judgments” (p. 56). First, this is the first reference to, and the 
ful definition of, “democratic institutions,” though much of the box 


` the relation of policy and administration in a democracy. Second, i 


pirically verifiable proposition that the principal justification of den 
stitutions is not as a procedure for the validation of value judgment: 
charitably allow the author the interpretation that anyone making 
democracy is (regardless of what he thinks he is doing) validatin 
judgments or arguing that other people should be allowed to vali 
Third, if this latter interpretation is allowed, “democratic” loses 


‘cance in the sentence because all political institutions exist to val 


judgments in this loose sense. What, precisely, the sentence is mear 
I am at a loss to know. Professor Simon seeks to avoid meeting po 
rists on their own terms by placing himself behind a screen letter 
Scientist at Work." But if he is really interested in the consistence 
vancy of his work, he obviously should spend more time studying 
political theory and less time with his logic books. ' 


2 Discussion of Charner Perry’s “The Semantics of Political Science,” Vi 
(June, 1950). 3 (New York, 1947). 
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In the sentence imniedjately preceding the ‘one e quoted; Professor Simon as- 
serts that value judgments are validated “by human fiat." In the opinion of 
hundreds of millions of persons who are at least legally sane and millions of 
whom are well-educated, this isnot true. If-Í state that “all anarchists should 
be shot," I haven't “validated” it, I have merely stated it. I think I under- 
stand the chain of reasoning by which according. to the “system,’’ I am sup- 
posed to.escape from this tautology. But following it to infinity I never, from 
my point of view, find an answer. Z 

The assertion that I did not define my. key terms nor set forth my basic prem- 
ises simply puzzles me, since Part I of my essay was devoted to these matters. I 
am unrepentant about skipping from “philosophy to psychology to history 
and back," as my administrative universe is pluralistic. But there probably is 
"unrigor" in my syllogisms; I didn’t even know I had any. 

To Professor Simon's charge that I misquoted him, substituting “value de- 
cision” and “factual decision” for ‘value ites and “factual decision, "mE 
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often am. I may change my mind; I sometimes do: 

It is one of the ironies of- the history of ‘political theory that it has been 
created by men who would: have been affronted at the idea that they were 
“theorizing.” They have considered themselves.to be hard-minded men seeking 


est 


answers to problems, and each thought that he was probing reality at its very 
core. I hope Professor Simon will not be too deeply insulted (since I intend it as 
praise) if I say that I think he is a political theorist. I think that plainly he is 
already a significant one. I think that he may become a major one if he can re- 
sist the temptation to make a career of defense of his first book. 


' MM Dwicut WALDO. 
University of California (Berkeley). ` i 


4 If the point is that I do not. have “authority” 4o validate this value judgment, then 
I am entitled to ask a central question of political theory: What makes authority legiti- 
mate? The positivist answer to this is in turn tautological. ` 

| Perhaps my present conviction will be deepened by mdni the distinction. 
On the one hand, questions of value are airily or arbitrarily dismissed; the question of . 
the “validity” of a value is meaningless. On the other hand, as I now understand it, 
all decisions flow in part from unproved value premises. I understand it, if at all, crudely 
and by theological analogy: fact and value are like body and soul, distinct in essence, 
subjeoc; to different laws, in life inextricably joined, separable only at the will of God. Facts 
are facts and can be dealt with as such—unless they happen to concern people and action. 
If they concern people and action, then facts become fused with values, “in fact" but not 
in logic. Thus it is possible at the same time to admit the pervasiveness of values but to 
refuse to deal with them as values. In reply to any question concerning them, the logical 
positivist points to an escalator that ascends and ascends but never arrives anywhere. 
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“GOALS FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE: A DISCUSSION”: 
REPLIES’ AND COMMENTS 


The following EE have been received, some in letters to the Editor, i in response 
to “Goals for Political Science: A Discussion," which appeared on pages 996-1024 of the 
December, 1951, issue of the REvriEw. Professor Dimock was the chairman of the Associ- 
ation’s Committee on'the Advancement of Political Science Teaching when it published. 
the-Report on Goals di Political Science that was the auec of the December symposi- . 
um. (ED) -~ 

: | T I. 

: I have read the symposium on the Goals Ryu in the December number of 
the REVIEW, with considerable interest. It is quite & stimulating experience. 
and I hope that: the diversity of viewpoint and earnestness of contention ex- 
pressed there will have the effect that the editors as well. as the Committee de- 
sire—that is, to encourage serious and sustained thinking on the part of the 
members of the profession. l 

It is especially interesting to observe how widespread, apparently, i is the de- 
sire for certainty. Some of the correspondents are apparently not content with 
clearly delineated goals—they want a single, all-embracing goal. My personal 
reaction is ohe of mixed feelings about this particular manifestation. On the 
credit side, it shows a concern with methodology and content that is consider- ` 
ably more intense and more articulate than a few years ago—and that is de- 


` cidedly to the good. On the debit side, it probably reflects the anxieties of our 


time and the quest for certainty and security—a quest which, as William A. 


Robson points: out, is not without its potential dangers. I am increasingly, I 
think, a Jeffersonian, with a growing distrust of centralization and the tepi 
mentation of men's minds and behaviors. : 

The procedure that the Committee used to develop the Report illustrates 


- this problem. At the outset of our deliberations, we.could have determined, as 


some of your correspondents suggest we should have done, just what our posi- - 


_tion and our “values” were going to be. Instead, we concentrated upon the 


. problem areas and decided to find out what our brethren were thinking and 


doing. We sought a. profile (passport, no doubt) of the profession's collective 
thinking-and behavior—and this from questionnaires, opinionaires, observa- : 


` tions, and interviews. Then each member of the team wrote his chapter with- - 


out instructions from the Committee. After all the drafts had been completed, - 


the Committee spent a great deal of time going over each chapter in detail, ` 


discussing questions of interpretation, matters of recommendation, and quirks | 
of style. We started with the initial agreement that this was to be a consensus 
Report, which meant that no one was to be allowed to ride his hobby. Taking 
our own injunction seriously, we proceeded to “tone down" positions taken by’ 
individual authors and to express “watered down” conclusions to which the . 
entire group could subscribe. There has never been any doubt in my mind that- 
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the Report would have been more controversial, and hence more interesting, 
if we had allowed each author to express his individual point of view, without 
conference, instead of trying to reach a consensus. It was clearly understood 
that everyone had a right to record a dissent, but by the time we got through 
“talking it out,” there were no dissents. We simply decided that, as representa- 
tives of the Association, we had an obligation to express consensuses and not 
our individual viewpoints and interests. Writing independently as individuals, 
we could champion our individual viewpoints to our heart’s content; as mem- 
bers of a group representing the Association, we did not think that such conduct 
was in the interest of a greater accord. It would divide our membership instead 
of strengthening it. 

You will agree, I am sure, that this is an important issue. The Executive 
Council has appointed a committee to study it (as part of a larger problém) 
and to recommend a future policy. Speaking for myself alone, I believe that 
the Association should continue to deal as a professional group with the most 
controversial and difficult substantive and procedural matters that arise to 
perplex us. At the same time, I urge two things when we consider such matters: 
first, that we try to get as many facts as possib.e and not merely vote our prefer- 
ences and predilections; and second, that in ary reports put out by committees 
of the Association, every effort be made to reach a true consensus. I am as aware 
as anyone else, I think, of the shortcomings of the consensus procedure. A per- 
son need not be an “authoritarian personality" to have a secret yearning for 
neat little bundles. 

The important distinction, it seems to me, should be this: let the Association: 
through its committees, set forth the alternetive policies and solutions, and 
then let individuals, under their own steam, tell the world at large which of the 
alternatives is the better one, or how two or more can be reconciled. Our com- 
mittee never looked upon itself as a group that had any mandate to tell the 
profession definitively what political science is and to describe the one best 
. method of furthering its interests. I, personally, would oppose the adoption of 
any such attitude and policy on the part of any committees of the Association 
. that might be created in the future. 

I am satisfied that if we keep these considerations in mind, we need not worry - 
too much about a growing centralization in the work of the American Political 
Science Association. | 

j MARSHALL E. DIMOCE. 


II 


Since three of the seven participants in the discussion of Goals for Political 
Science trained their critical guns directly on me as well as on the Committee 
for the Advancement of Teaching, will you permit me to point to what I know 
is one mistake and to what I think are two misconceptions? 

1. The published Report of the Committee zives me credit (n. 10, pp. 35-38) 
for “Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citizen,” Social Education, Vol. 
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14, pp. 310-13 (Nov., 1950). I did not write this article, and therefore can hardly 
be cited (as I was by Mr. Robson) as believing that “The Good Democratic 
Citizen" must accept “responsibility for the maintenance and improvement of 
& competitive economie system assisted and regulated when necessary by gov- 
ernmental action." In my teaching I have always stressed the ethical rather 
than economic underpinnings and content of democracy, and I doubt that I 
would ever make such a statement. Mr. Robson, of course, had no way of know- 
ing that the Committee put my name to this article by mistake, and I for my- 
self have no idea how it came about. 

2. Iam sorry that the participants, especially Mr. Hartz ind Mr. Hallowell, 
failed to read my original article, “Political Science 1 and Political Indoctrina- 
tion," AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, vol. 42, pp, 542-49 (June, 1948), 
more carefully. I spoke in that article, as Mr. Hartz acknowledges in a footnote 
(p. 1003), of the very Special problem of the tniroductory course; and I spoke, 
as I remember, in & light-hearted, apologetie, undogmatie manner. Certainly 
1 did not expound a general philosophy of education in political science. I must, : 
however, continue to believe, as a matter of practical pedagogy, that “we can 
well make a distinction between the introductory course and its upper-class off- 


: shoots, reserving to the latter that close and critical scrutiny of all institu- 


tions and principles which we "will renounce at peril of losing our intellectual 
sovereignty.” In any case, having conducted a symposium that the celebrated 
Mr. Buckley assaulted violently in God and Man at Yale, I see no need to pro- 
test further my devotion to the liberal tradition in education. | 

3. I think the word “indoctrination” lies at the bottom of most of our trou- 


bles. I apparently failed miserably in my attempt to give the nasty word a .. 


narrow definition, and I would hate to have the participants in.this discussion 
subside in the belief that I favor indoctrination as they define it. I do not. What 
I do think is simply this: where the active inculeation of values cannot. be 
avoided, the teacher of introductory political science should face this truth 
and speak out boldly for the values that most of us accept as democratic, 


. liberal, and rational in the best sense of those words. That, I think, is made 


clear at pages 545—40 of my original article. I am certain that Mr. Hartz, for 

example, “indoctrinates” his graduate students with the idea that indoctrina- 

tion—as the world defines it—is a very bad thing in the context of a liberal 

education. I should hope that he does. | | 

| | CLINTON ROSSITER, 
Cornell University. | 


III 


. While I was much impressed by Mr. Hartz's views on methods of teaching 
as distinguished from indoctrination, I must confess that it seemed to me that 
in his vigorous attempt to unhorse Mr. Rossiter, he succeeded in unseating him- 
self. It is not within my province to defend Mr. Rossiter’s views on “indoctrina- 
tion"; if he chooses to redefine words, he must take on the task of justifying his 
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semantic maneuvers. However, I do feel that. Mr. Hartz so strenuously over- 
self with the educational anarchists who delight themselves endlessly with the 
openness of their minds. 

To begin with, Mr. Rossiter, in the article Oed to, was discussing a specif- 
ic educational context: the large basic course in American Government. In 
teaching such a course, especially at a large state university, one encounters 
several situations which pose educational dilemmas. Many of the students, if 
not most of them, may be majoring in agriculture, home economics, veteri- 
nary medicine, or other similar vocational courses, and may never again sup at 
the table of politics. A large proportion of them, coming from rural high schools, 
may never have thought of the problems of government before. And the thrifty, 
not to say parsimonious or miserly, administration seldom will have allowed 
enough money to hire an adequate teaching staff. Consequently, the teacher is 
likely to face a class much too large for decen; discussion, composed as it is of 
students with largely inadequate backgrounds. Mr. Rossiter was not discuss- : 
ing, as I read his paper, the basic course at Harvard, Haverford, or Hamilton. 

What can a teacher do in such a situation? Inevitably there will.be in a class 
one or two students who wish to raise metaphysical queries or question the laws: 
of logic. But to what extent is such an argument, although perhaps highly en- 
joyable to the instructor, fair to the other members of the class who are inade- 
. quately prepared for the discussion? I would suggest that the teacher, without 
hazarding any final judgment on the substance: of these problems, is justified 
in asserting as operational ground rules that reality +3 objective, that the laws 
of logic do apply. 

To take another situation, a student who wishes to force his views on an- 
other by physical violence should be restrained, although perhaps Thrasym- 
achus’ view that justice is the will of the stronger has not been finally refuted, 
and may even have been endorsed at the tria. of General Yamashita. While a 
teacher should freely concede that these and related questions have-not been 
settled, he must act as if they have been if-he is to accomplish anything in a pat- 
ticular situation. In fact, the refusal to establish such ground rules can lead 
to educational nihilism—as it did for the open-minded professor of Biblical 
Literature who, receiving from a fundamentalist student a paper describing 
in great detail the architecture and interior decoration of Noah’s Ark, could 
only comment ‘‘How ingenious!” 

The argument then between Professors Rossiter and Hartz comes down, I 
submit, to one of degree. The question might be put in this fashion: To what 
extent and under what circumstances is a professor justified in acting as though 
a matter has been “closed”? I would suggest that we can not avoid “manipula- 
tion” of some sort—the very nature of the teaching process requires that we 
establish a frame of reference for discussion— ut that we must attempt to ex- 
plore and make explicit what would otherwise be our “inarticulate major 
premises," so that the students may understand that the doors which have been 
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closed have not been closed by God or by History. The second problem, grow- 
ing from. the first, concerns: what doors to close and by what criteria. Here I 
think the situation of thé teacher. must be taken into account. As I read Mr, 
Hartz's comment, I detect a certain note of educational absolutism, a feeling 
that the only good.teaching method is the life-giving dialectic. To say this is . 
A one thing (and it is an assumption with a good deal of merit) ; but to put it into 
practice 1 in all types of classes is obviously impossible. I suspect that Mr. Rossi- 
ter too is in full accord with this ideal, but he was not addressing himself to the 
" noumenal in the paper under discussion. 
Where can the line be drawn between teaching and manipulation? I frankly 
` do not know, but I feel that there is‘as much danger in the extreme of educa- < 
tional anarchism based on the absolute that there are no absolutes, as there is in 
the extreme of manipulation based on confident insight into the laws of History 
or of the Universe. Somewhere in between these two poles the teacher must find 
his way guided mainly by his dedication to truth and his humility in expound- 
ing the truth as he sees it. If for expediency’s sake he closes some doors.to his . 
. students, a burden-is laid upon him to papan to them that the doors have not 
"een bolted, only latched.  ' F 
M Jonn P. Rocne. . 
Haverford College. 


IV 


In view of some of the comments provoked by the committee report Goals 
for Political Science which appeared in the December, 1951, issue of the. 
REVIEW as “Goals for Political Science: A Discussion," it would seem that some . 
small voice should-speak out in behalf of training for citizenship. As one who 
has entered the presumably tainted field. of citizenship education with, let us 
. -hope, an open mind, I feel justified in offering a few words of defense. 

The most useful approach might be to suggest to the skeptics that training. 
for the responsibilities of citizenship is not necessarily a form of political in- 
. doctrination; that it should, indeed, be taught by “the liberal teacher"; and 
that the education’ of an effective citizenry lies well within the range of intel- 
lectual honesty and academic respectability. I shall not attempt to describe 
the efforts of my own institution in this general area since that has been done 
elsewhere,' and I'am not sure that the limited experience of one college is very. 
convincing in one way or the other. Nor shall I attempt in a few brief para- 
graphs to offer a full defense of citizenship education. However, it may be pos- 
sible to indicate several rather obvious points that are not always noted by 
- those who are apprehensive of the dangers involved in educating rad gtu- 
dents in the responsibilities of citizenship. - : 

First, we ought to realize that many political scientists, who are not moti- 
vated toward indoctrination, feel that the training of citizens is one of their 


1 John C. Donovan, “The Citizenship Laboratory at Bates eee " School and 
| Society, Vol. 75, pp. 42—44 (Jan. 19, 1952). ` 
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most important objectives. The evidence which thé Committee on the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching brought forth on this point is overwhelming. Without 
benefit of a formal survey of the field, we recall that Syracuse University has a 
graduate school of “citizenship and public affairs,’ and that universities as 
diverse as Ohio Wesleyan, Minnesota, and Toledo, to mention but three, are 
presenting courses which offer the undergraduate a first-hand acquaintance 
with the political processes of our American democracy. We might note in 
addition the efforts being made in various ways by a number of smaller colleges 
—such as Smith, Amherst, and Tufts—to give their students an insight into 
the realities of American politics. There evidently is no thought in any of these 
cases that the offerings are a form of indoctrination. And before writing off the 
whole field of citizenship education, we should certainly want to study in more 
detail the broad program being carried on at Kansas State College in the Insti- 
tute oi Citizenship.? 

In view of the extensive activity just descrized, I question seriously Professor 
Hartz's tendency to identify training for citizenship with indoctrination. If 
Professor Hartz feels that he has a case against Professor Rossiter on these 
grounds, that is one thing; but it would be highly unreasonable to use one in- 
stance as the basis for wholesale condemnation of citizenship education as it is 
being formulated in many American colleges and universities at the present 
time. It is probably true that an indoctrinator (as distinct from Professor 
Hartz’s "liberal teacher") can operate with equal ease and equanimity in Citi- 
zenship Education, in Political Theory, in Principles of Government, or, for all 
I know, in Basic Geology. It therefore may well be that the only real guarantee 
against indoctrination is the integrity and intellectual breadth of the individual 
teacher. . E Í 

Consequently, I find it difficult to accept the attitude that Professor Fesler 
apparently is expressing when he writes: “My fear is that ‘citizenship educa- 
tion,’ as widely understood, covers our sins as well as our virtues.” If this is a 
criticism of citizenship education, it would seen in fairness to be also a criticism 
of political science, since Professor Fesler has ~eferred to our sins. 

The second fact which we should recognize is simply that American colleges 
and universities graduate each year large numbers of young men and women 
who are already citizens. In terms of the issue we are discussing, the most per- 
tinent questions arise in connection with the kind of citizens they are likely to 
be and with the bearing that their undergraduate training may have upon the 
quality of their citizenship. Professor Hartz's position, as I understand it, 
would be that if we fulfill our obligation to train the intelligent man, the prob- 
lem of citizenship will take care of itself. One wonders if we are justified in ac- 
cepting this point of view uncritically. For example, if we were to follow the 
excellent advice offered by Professor Hallowell and hence turn to Aristotle for 

! See Robert A. Walker, “Citizenship Education and the Colleges," in this REVIEW, 


Vol. 42, pp. 74-85 (Feb., 1948), for the general approach taken by those responsible for- 
formulating the program at the Institute of Citizemship of Kansas State College. 
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duidátiss on this question, we would discover, 88 Professor Hallowell suggests, 
the unsettling notion that the good man and the good citizen are not necessar- 
ily identical. Furthermore, we would find in Aristotle the pertinent reminder 
that the kind of citizén we are seeking depénds to a very large degree on the 
kind of society the citizen is going to be living in. 

It.seems desirable, therefore, to stress a third point: namely, that we are 
educating young men and women who are citizens of a national community 
which is constitutional in form and democratic in content and purpose. The 
American citizen today is a member of a society in which ultimate power rests 
with the generality of people, and in which offices of public résponsibility are 
open to those who can capture them in periodic electoral contests between 
competing political parties. Is it too much to suggest that our colleges and uni- . 
versities have a distinct responsibility to offer their students at least an intro- 
duction to the methods they megy use as responsible citizens in making their 
influence felt For the common good i in this particular kind of political environ- . 
ment? 

I am perfectly aware of the statins objection to the effect that, in carrying 
out this responsibility, we may produce mere political activists without genuine 
understanding of the values, ideas, and historical growth of their own basic 
institutions—that we may stimulate a superficial zeal for activity which might 
unwittingly damage or destroy the very values we cherish most deeply. (Of 
course, it is easily forgotten that there are grounds for fearing the wholesale 
production of political ?nactivists, but that is an issue to be dealt with another 
time.) I am willing to acknowledge that someone may have the ingenuity to de~ 
sign a course that would produce mere political activists. If an entire curriculum 
were channeled in that direction, it might well be cause for serious alarm. 
Actually, however, this whole disagreement with respect to citizenship educa- ` 
tion tends to become somewhat absurd. It is not likely that anyone will contend 
that a course in “practical politics” constitutes citizenship education. I person- 
ally.doubt that there are many among us who believe that training for citizen- 
ship is the only object of political science. But I also doubt that many of us 
would be prepared to deny that American higher education has an obligation 
to prepare students for their civic duties. 

To be worthy of our best efforts, citizenship education would involve, it 
seems to me, at least these three objectives: first, broad understanding of the 
cultural traditions of western ‘civilization; second, development of the student’s 
ability.in valuation;.and third, analysis of the political processes of our Ameri- 
ean democracy with attention to the methods that the intelligent man can use 
to make his influence felt for the public good. If the issue is framed in this man- 
ner, then we would probably want to acknowledge that achievement is not 
simply a problem for the political scientist. It would appear to be a problem for 
the entire faculty and a problem related to the whole curriculum. ] 

I submit that the liberal teacher in political science must join with liberal 
teachers in other departments in contributing towards the fulfillment of the” 
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first of these objectives. It also seems clear that the political scientist plays a 
vital role, along with other teachers, in developing the student's capacity for 
valuation. With respect to the third objective, can it be doubted that specialists 
in the field of polities have & special responsibility to help the undergraduate 
understand the means by which he may participate constructively as an intelli- 
gent citizen advancing the basic purposes of kberal society? 

Professor Hartz is justifiably concerned with current threats to academic 
freedom. One wonders, however, whether it is possible to defeat McCarthyism 
and similar threats except through the processes of “practical politics.” It is 
only proper that we should have a deep concern for the future of the free uni- 
versity. If it is still free at the close of this ceatury, the liberal teacher may dis- 
cover that those who labored in the field of citizenship education deserve some 
of the credit. | 

JogN C. Donovan. 

Bates College. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SERVICE VOTING 


The REVIEW is republishing below the findings and recommendations in- 
cluded in the Report recently prepared by the Special Committee on Service 
Voting of the American Political Science Association and presented to the 
President of the United States, who submitted it to Congress. The Committee 
was composed of the following members: Paul T. David, chairman, Robert 
Cutler, Samuel J. Eldersveld, Bertram M. Gross, Alexander Heard, Edward 
H. Litchfield, ez officio, Bothryn H. Stone, and William B. Prendergast Becr 
tary. 

In a letter of April 7, 1952, to Luther Gulick, President of the Association, 
' President Truman Enid his appreciation for the work of the Committee 
and of.the Association in the following words: 


I wish to thank you, and the members of the Special Committee on Beric Voting 
of the American Political Science Association, for the outstanding report on “Voting in 
. ihe Armed Forces" which you sent me with your recent letter. This report more than ful- 
fils my request to the American Political Science Association for an analysis of the 
progress made on soldier voting, and recommendations for steps to be taken to see that a 
maximum number of servicemen vote this year. 

As you can see from the attached Message to Congress of Mareh 28, 1962, many of 
my recommendations are based on this fine, impartial report. ' 

The report is particularly valuable for its analysis òf the State voting laws and ita 
recommendations for the steps which are necessary to improve them. It 1s also very -help- 
ful to have an analysis of our wartime experience with Federal legislation on servicemen’s . 
voting, and the suggestions of your Committee with regard to Federal legislation in the 
future. 

For some time, I have been increasingly impressed by the genuine public service per- 
formed by the American Political Science Association. The reports of the Association’s 
Committees on Political Parties and Reapportionment—to mention only two—have : 
been helpful in clarifying a number of issues of vital importance to our form of govern- 
ment. People need an organization like this to study government and politics in a scientific 
way, without a lot of drumbeating and headline-hunting. I hope your Association will : 
continue to make studies like this, which contribute to the unpeoneue’ of this B Brea 
Republic of ours. 


. The full Report has been — a8 Voting in the Armed Forces, House 
Document No. 407, 82nd Congress, 2nd session. The portion reprinted here is 
from the first of the five chapters. Bills along the lines of the Committee’s pro- ` 
posals had been introduced in each of the two Houses and were under active | 
consideration when this issue of the REVIEW went to press. (ED.) 


* * * 
This committee was constituted by the American Political Science Associa- 


tion to make a special study of yoting in the Armed Forces. In requesting the 
study, President Truman made the following statement in his letter of October 


` . 28, 1951, to the Association: 


- During World War II, an effort was.made through State action and congressional 
action fo facilitate voting by men and women in the armed services, but it was never 
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really as successful as it should have been. Today. as we face this problem again, it is 
important to survey the progress that has been made in State legislation, and to be sure 
that we have a completely effective program for voting in the armed services. 


In accordance with this assignment, we have reviewed the history of the per- 
tinent Fedéral and State laws. We have analyzed the experience in voting un- 
der those laws, particularly in 1944. We have canvassed the various obstacles 
and difficulties that seem likely to hamper service voting in 1952. . . . Here we 
state our major findings arid agreed recommendations, and also include a brief 
statement on the areas of disagreement in the committee. 

FINDINGS 

1. In 1942, the legislative efforts to facilitate voting in the Armed Forces 
came too late. The Servicemen's Voting Act o? September 16, 1942, had almost 
no effect upon the nuinber of servicemen who were able to vote in the general 
election of that year. 

2. In 1944, after a winter of intense controversy, Congress passed the 
amendments that came into effect without the President's approval on April 1, 
1944. 'The amended law was mainly in the form of recommendations for State 
action. It also included limited provision for a Federal ballot. Certain manda- 
tory provisions of 1942 were left unchanged and are still in effect. 

3. The number of persons of voting age in the Armed Forces in 1944 was 
about 9,225,000. Of that number, 4,487,540 were reported as applying for bal- 
lots for the general election of that year and 2,691,160 sent in ballots that were 
counted. In that election about 60 per cent of the civilians of voting age voted; 
nearly 50 per cent of the servicemen of votirg age were reported as applying 
for ballots and about 30 per cent succeeded in voting. The service vote was 
5.6 per cent of the total popular vote for President, 48,025,684. No factual in- 
formation is available that. would make possible any comparison between the 
extent of voting among servicemen overseas and that among servicemen in 
continental United States. 

4. The extent and importance of service "T varied widely from State to 
State in 1944. . . . In several States the record was much better than the na- 
tional average, while i in several others it was much worse.! A part of this varia- 
tion may have reflected combat and transport conditions that affected the 
military contingents of some States more than others. Most of the variation 
was probably due to differences in the constitutional, legal, administrative, and 
politieal situations in the respective States. l 

5. The States with the poorest records of service voting in 1944 were Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Delaware, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
The service vote was not more than 3 per cent of the total vote cast for Presi- 
dent in any of these seven States. Next in order and also with poor records were. 


1 Here, as elsewhere in this report, voting records are pronounced good or bad on the 
basis of the extent of participation in voting by those in military service. A State is said 
to have a good record if a relatively high percentage of service votes are cast and a bad 
record if the percentage is PON. 
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Kentucky, I Ilinois, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, EU Towa, Okla- 

homa, Vermont, New Mexico, Maine, Indiana, North Dakota, Missouri, and 
Arizona. In all of these 15 States the service vote was less than 5 per cent of the 
total. In four States, on the other hand, the service vote was 8 per cent or more : 


. of the total vote: Georgia, Virginia, New Jersey, and Wyoming. 


6. The Federal ballot of 1944 accounted for an unimportant fraction of the 
total vote. The threat of an effective Federal ballot was, however, a means of 
stimulating action by the States. Fewer than 85,000 votes were cast by means 
of the Federal ballot actually available. It was available only to the overseas 
servicemen of 20 States, and to each of them only if he had applied for # State 
absentee ballot by September 1 and had failed to receive it by October 1. T'he 
Federal ballot could be used only if the governor of a State certified that it 
would be accepted under the laws of the State. Most of the governors who sọ 
certified were in States. with relatively good laws. Among the seven States 
' where service voting was most difficult, only Texas accepted the Federal ballot. 
^ 4. In 1946, Congress enacted amendments to provide permanent service- 
voting legislation. The améndments came into effect with the approval of the : 
President on April 19, 1946. The permanent statute differed from that of 1944 
in two major respects: (1) All provision ior & Eederal ballot was eliminated; 
(2) the recommendations for State action were applicable in time of peace as 
well as war. However, the war clause was left unchanged in the basic declara- 
tions of rights that had been continued from 1942, 

8. The act of 1946 was a comprehensive and carefully drafted attempt to 
deal with the problem of service voting on the basis of the experience of 1944. 
‘It contained 17 recommendations to the State governments; and it directed 
the necessary cooperating action by the appropriate Federal officials. It con- 
tinued the standardized post-card-ballot application, to be prepared and distrib- 
uted at Federal expense, and provided for is: free transportation ot. ballot 
mail, 

9. The 17 recommendations of 1946 called for immediate legislative action 
by the States, acceptance of the post-card-ballot application, waiver of regi. 
. stration requirements, ballot availability at least 45 days before the election, 
and action to facilitate voting by veterans who were discharged from the armed 


services too late to register. Recommendations were included as to the weight — 


of the ballot, printing-of the envelopes for easy identification of ballot mail, and 
the necessary forms and procedures. States were asked to express their voting 
instructions in simple terms, and “not by use of words of the statute alone." 
10. No nation-wide statistical record appears to be available as to the ex- 
_ tent or importance of service voting in 1946, 1948, or 1950. The Department 
of Defense has collected no statistics as to the number of ballot applications or `. 
the number of ballots transmitted by persons in the Armed Forces. The Bureau ~- 
of the Census has collected no recent statistics of service voting, having stopped 
' collecting election statistics as an economy measure after its appropriations 
were reduced. 
11. The Department of Defense and its predecessor agencies have regularly 


~ 
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compiled information that indicates the extent of State compliance with certain 
of the recommendations passed in 1046, but no systematic survey has been 
made of the extent to which the States have complied with all of the 17 recom- 
mendations. No Federal agency has been directed to bring these recommenda- 
tions to the attention of the appropriate leg. slative and executive officials of 
the various States, or to report to Congress an their action. 

12. The situation has become worse rather than better since 1944 so far as 
State legislation is concerned. Many States enacted merely temporary laws in 
1944; these laws have since expired. Several States have enacted new permanent 
laws on service voting, but the congressional recommendations for permanent 
legislation have been overlooked or disregarded in more than half of the States. 

13. Known deficiencies in the existing State laws of 24 States that will affect 
service voting in the general election this year, unless corrected, include the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) No provision for absentee voting: New Mexico and South Carolina. 

(b) No provision for voting by servicemen who are members of the Regular 
Military Establishment: Texas. 

(c) Registration in person required even of servicemen: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Florida (if over 21 when entered Armed Forces), Louisiana, South - 
Carolina, and. Utah. 

(d) Special form of ballot application —Q ss dardissd post-card-ballot 
application accepted, if at all, only as an application for an application: 
Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Montana, end Utah. 

(e) Ballot will not be sent out until 21 days or less before the last date ón . 
which it will be received for counting: Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. 

(f) Ballot will not be sent out until 30 days or less before the last date on 
which it will be received -for counting. although possibly available as 
much as 21 days: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine,? Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, and Vermont. 


The total number of States appearing in the above lists is 24, of which 8 are 
listed twice and I (Utah) three times. 

In addition, there are five States for which the date of ballot availability is 
unknown and may be inadequate: Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming. 

14. Congress recommended that States make their absentee ballots available 
not less than 45 days before the election. This recommendation was based on 
experience. Under present conditions at least.as much time is required for the 


*T he committee has been advised by the legal edviser to the Governor of Michigan 
that legislation is currently pending to advance the primary date and shorten other pro- 
cedures in order to make ballots available at an earlier date. 

3 [n some circumstances ballots may: be sent ous sina depending on the date set for 
filing ida for local offices. 
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round trip by the ballot as in 1944. An allowance of 21 days is not enough for 
overseas areas; an allowance of 30 days is not enough for servicemen who are 
at sea, or who are located at the more remote stations, or who have had a change 
of military address to which their mail mus; be forwarded, or whose mei is sub- 
ject to any unusual delay. 

15. Most of the deficiencies listed in paragraph 13 are applicable to voting in > 
primary as well as general elections: In addition, the following States make no 
provision for absentee voting in primaries: Delaware, New Hampshire, New 

York, and Rhode Island. 
^ 16. In most of the States where deficiencies exist, corrective action will not 
be possible in 1952 unless the legislatures are called into special session. In 16 
States the legislatures will be in regular session during the present year, but 
only a few of the States where legislation is needed are included. In 13 States, 
the session — in January and may Soon | be over if it has not already ad- 
journed. . 

17. Whether service voting will be difficult or easy will be determined in large 

. part by the administrative activities of State and Federal officials, This will be 

l particularly true for the States that have no serious legislative obstacles to serv- 
ice voting. Not much is knowr as to the current administrative attitudes in 
the States. The Department of Defense is performing its statutory functions to 
facilitate service voting, but the top levels of the Department have given little 
attention in recent years to the administration of functions pertaining to voting. 
Very little information is available as to the effectiveness with which voting 
information is currently being disseminated throughout the Armed Forces. 

18. Difficult legal questions arise from the provisions of 1942 that still re- 
main in force (50 U. S. C. 301, 302). These provisions seem .to declare the right 
of qualified voters to vote in Federal elections on an absentee basis while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces, to do so without. registering in person, and to do so. 
without payment of a poll tax. The laws of the following States are inconsistent 
in one way or another with what appear to be mandatory provisions of-the ' 
Federal statute: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Utah. Further, all of the many States that fail to provide 
sufficient time for ballot transportation are in fact depriving servicemen of their 
right to vote and are at least acting inconsistently with the recommendations 
of the Federal statute. 

19. Presümably an injured service voter from any of these States could bring 
& civil action for deprivation of rights against the appropriate election officials, 
` if it appears that they are acting in violation of the Federal statute. The initial 
objective would be a declaratory judgment setting forth the nature and extent 
of the rights assured by Federal law. This might be followed, if necessary, by 
mandamus action against the appropriate election officials. Because litigation 
of this type has never been attempted in the field of service voting, the exact 
status and legal effect of the rights of service voters under Federal law remain 
unknown. 

20. At present, the strength of the fener Forces is approximately 3, 990, 000 
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persons, of whom about 2,500,000 are believed to be of voting age. Plans for 
the coming fiscal year contemplate a similar cr slightly higher level of strength. 
No information is publicly available as to the number of servicemen of voting 
age who are serving overseas. 

21. In the present state of world affairs, it cannot be assumed that the prob- 
lem of service voting arises only in time of war. The problem is not a temporary 
one. It will exist as long as large forces remain under arms; and no end.of that 
requirement is presently in sight. 


AGREED RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee is unanimous in its views cn the following points. 


The Voting Rights of Servicemen. We believe that all servicemen of voting 
age, whether in the United States or overseas, should have the right: 
1. To vote without registering in person. 
2. To vote without paying a poll tax. 
3. To vote without meeting unreasonable residence requirements. 
4, To vote without meeting unreasonable literacy and educational require- 
ments. 
5. To use the Federal postcard application for a ballot. 
6. To receive ballots for primary and general elections in time to vote. 
7. To be protected in the free exercise of their voting rights. 
8. To receive essential information concerning candidates and issues. 
9. To receive essential information concerning the methods by which the 
right to vote may be exercised. 
10. To receive essential information on the duty of “citizens in uniform" to 
defend our democratic institutions by using, rather than ignoring, their 
. voting rights. 


These rights are stated as ideals toward which the Nation should strive. 

We hope that the State governments, the legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government, both major parties, and many nongovernmental 
organizations will cooperate to translate thes» ideals into reality. | 

The Responsibility of the State Governments. By long tradition and accepted 
practice, the responsibility for election administration in the United States is 
vested in the State governments. We believe they should retain that responsi- 
bility and should take steps to exercise it more effectively. : 

We therefore recommend legislative action in those States where necessary 
to bring their voting laws into conformity with the following principles: 


1. That the State will permit absentee voting on State ballots by all quali- 
- fied voters of the State who are serving in the Armed Forces. 
2. That personal appearance for registraticn or any other pupone is not re- 
quired of absent servicemen. 
3. That payment of poll tax is not required of servicemen as a condition of 
. Voting. 
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4. That the Federal postcard application is accepted as such and without 
any unreasonable restriction on when the application will be received." 
b. That if a special application is required for registration by mail, the neces- 
‘sary forms will be sent with the State ballot and may be returned with it. 
6. That absentee ballots will be available for mailing to servicemen not later 
than 45 days before the last date on which such ballots will be counted. 


We further recommend that in those Stazes where legislative action is neces- 
sary, and in which the legislatures are not presently in session, special legisla- . 
live sessions be promptly convened to enact the necessary legislation, so that 
. all qualified voters in the Ármed Forces will be provided the opportunity to 
vote on State ballots in the general elections of 1952. 

Amending the Federal Statutes. We recommend that the Servicemen'a 8 
Voting Act be amended as follows: , 

1. To remove the words ‘‘in time of war" from each of the first two sections 
(50 U.S. C. 301, 302), so that the rights affirmed in those sections will be es- 
‘tablished on a permanent basis, and will not be effective merely in times of war 
or national emergency. . 

2. To require the Secretary of Defense, in cooperation with the Attorney 
General, to bring to the attention of the Come of State Governments, the 
- National Association of Secretaries of State, and the appropriate executive and 
legislative officials of -the various States, the need for action by State govern- 
ments to carry out the recommendations of Congress on voting in the Armed 
Forces. 

3. To require the Secretary of Defense to report to Congress at the béginning 
of it& session in January 1953, and thereafter biennially, on the extent to which 
the provisions and fecondat on of the Servicemen’s Voting Act have been 
executed by the respective States. 

4, To require the Secretary of Defense, in cooperation with the Bureau of the - 
Census and the several States, to compile and regularly publish statistical re- 
ports on: 


(a) The number of ballot applications (effective and IBeHeGtve) received i in 
each State from the servicemen of that State. 
(b) The number of executed ballots (effective and metie State and 
.. Federal, if any) received.in each State from the servicemen of that 
. State. l 
(c) The approximate number of servicemen of voting age in the Armed 
Forces from each State. 


5. To direct the Secretary of Defense to maintain an effective information 
and education program to acquaint servicemen with their citizenship privileges 
and responsibilities in.connection with voting at elections. 

6. To recommend to the States that they enact appropriate legislation to 
extend absentee voting privileges to the spouses and dependents of persons 
serving in the Armed Forces, to civilians serving abroad with the Armed Forces 
or otherwise engaged abroad in national-service activities, and to the spouses 
and dependents of such civilians. | 
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- 7. To require the Secretary of State, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Defense, to obtain information from -the secretaries of state of the various 
States as to the eligibility to vote of civilians who are engaged in national serv- 
Ice activities abroad although not attached to the Arméd Forces, and of their 
spouses and dependents, and to circulate suca information to the overseas mis- 
sions and civilian staffs of the United States. 
Action by Various Public Groups. The cuestion of qon in the Armed 
Forces is a matter of active concern to many groups of citizens. These include 
the political parties, veterans’ organizations, and other organizations of voters. - 


- We therefore recomn end as follows: 


1. That the political parties and other organizations interested in citizen 
participation in government take steps to bring the need for improved legisla- 
tion on service voting to the attention of the governors and See of the 
. Various ‘States. 

2. That in seeking the improvement of State laws on service Sanne attention 
be given to the desirability of broadening th» statutory definitions of “service 
voters” to include, in addition to military personnel, their spouses and de- 

pendents, certain civilians, and merchant-marine personnel serving outside the 

United States. 

. 8. That the political aries include appropriate planks in pun of im- - 
proved service voting laws in their party pus to be adopted at the na-. 
tional political conventions this year. 

4. That organizations of voters in the various States consider the possibility 
of extending their good offices to their members currently serving in the Armed 
Forces who desire to ascertain by legal process (50 U. S. C. 301, 302; 8 U.S. C. 
43; 28 U. S. C. 2201; ete.) whether they are being deprived of any cüforcsable 
voting rights in ione States where the State laws are in conflict with provisions 
of the Federal statutes that may be controllin g. 

. B. That civic organizations, such as the League of Women Voters, that are 
prepared to furnish accurate information about absentee and service voting 
laws and regulations in the various States and about candidates and i issues, be 
permitted to operate voters’ service informetion centers at suitable off-duty 
places where service personnel gather. 

Review of Service Voting Experience in 1658. The experience of 1944 and 
later years will be merely repeated if a temporary flurry of interest in service 
voting in 1952 is followed by neglect in 1953, 1954, and 1955. Our recommenda- 
tions... for reporting by the Secretary of Defense were intended to provide 
aon that will be essential in any later consideration of the problem. 
The Secrétary’s reports, if made, will doubtls&s be referred to the responsible 
committees of the Congress, the Committee on Rules and Administration of : 
the Senate and the Committee on: House Administration of thé House of 
. Representatives. We urge those committees to schedule a definite review in 
` 1953 of the entire experience with service vozing this year, such review to-in- 
clude public hearings during the early months of 1953. 

A Nattonal Bipartisan Commission on Voting. The difficulties E 
by servicemen in their exercise of the franchise are in part merely a reflection. 
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of tbe difficulties aicountered bs other giene under iin election laws 
and practices. We therefore urge that active consideration be given to the 


‘general proposal for a national bipartisan commission on voting participation, 


28 ue a year ago by the American Political Science Association. 


BTATEMENT ON AREAS Or DISAGREEMENT 


Em addition to the recommendations unanimously adopted, & number of 
members of the committee favored additional action: Several members wete 
of the, opinion that Congress should forthwith ‘memorialize the State govern- 


' ments, urging them to act. Several members urged one form or.another of © - 
: Federal ballot legislation. All of the members were.agreed that the existing .. 


administrative situation in the Department of Defense is not fully satisfactory, 


but there was a lack of agreement as to what recommendations, if any, should , . 


be made in addition to those previously put forward in this report. Finally, 
the question of reducing the voting-age:to 18 was discussed, with disagreement 


-as to whether the committee should make any recommendation. 


The purpose of this section is to present briefly the opposing points of view . 


and arguments for such value as they may have. If the committee had been in 
& position to continue its deliberations for a longer period of time, probably a 


greater degree of unanimity could have been reached; but the committee is 


aware of the impelling ue that its report be submitted without further de- 
lay. 


M emorializing the States. One TE proposa and at one stage in the dis-. . 
. cussion five members agreed, that Congress should be urged to memorialize the 


governors and legislatures òf the several- States, in order to bring to their at- - 


tention the need for legislation along the lines earlier recommended in this re- 
port. It was thought that if the Congress would act promptly in passing the | ` 
necessary joint or concurrent resolution, this would have considerable weight | 


in securing rapid action by thé States. . E 


At least three members of the committee are opposed to this proposal on l 


_ the following grounds: 
-= (1) The proposed action by Congre would be setal only if it could be 


taken with a minimum of delay, preferably within 2 weeks at the most. Under . 
normal congressional procedure, however, and in view of the many controver- . 


- 


gial aspects of. the present subject, it would be futile to expect that Congress ` 


would act to memorialize the States in less than 60 to 90 days. Committees of 
each House would probably find it necessary to hold public hearings. 


(2): Other methods, of dealing with the problem would be inhibited or de- ' 


layed while-Congress argued over the proposed resolution. Although the: Presi- 


dent might decide to write to the governors of the States concerned without , 


awaiting congressional action, he would undoubtedly be criticized for doing so 
if congressional action-were currently pending along the lines proposed but had 


‘not passed. Most of the. governors: would probably delay & decision as to the’ 


summoning of a special session of their legislature during the pendency of a 
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congressional resolution on the subject; the effect could thus be more one of 
delay than of expedition of State action. ` 

(3) There is some question as to whether the proposed action should not be 
considered beneath the dignity of Congress, in view of the inattention with 
which its previous recommendations on the subject have been treated by many 
State governments. It would seem that if the Congress desires to act, it should 
seek means of action that will be effective and in accordance with its own re- 
sponsibilities. 

. The Federal Ballot. This committee began T work under the impression 

that it would probably not be necessary to devote much time to proposals for 
a Federal ballot. We were sufficiently familiar with the subject to know that the . 
Federal ballot had been a failure in 1944 uncer the conditions on which it was 
then made available. We have not given serious consideration at any time to 
a revival of the Federal ballot provisions thet were law in 1944 and 1945. 

Early in our deliberations, before we realised how many States had allowed 
their service voting laws to lapse, we gave some thought to possibilities in- 
herent in the Federal ballot as a means of pechaps stimulating action in States 
that were apparently resistant to all other means of inducing them to recognize 
their responsibilities toward their own voters in the Armed Forces. The com- 
mittee, however was very much divided as tc the merits of that kind of an ap- 
proach. 

‘It was only at the end of J anuary that tke full seriousness of the situation 

under existing State laws became apparent. We were then able, for the first 
time, to tabulate the deficiencies revealed in the responses of the States to the 
inquiries by the Department of Defense. À; that point it became apparent 
that several hundred thousand servicemen of voting age would have no practi- 
eal opportunity to vote in the elections this year unless some decisive action 
were promptly taken, either by the States or by the Federal Government. 
' We have agreed unanimously that it is the duty of the States to act, and that 
they should act, through special sessions of their legislatures where necessary. 
We are divided as to the merits of action to provide for a Federal ballot for use 
in the event that a number of the States fail to act. 

One of our members, and the one most experienced in these matters, is em- 
phatically opposed to any provision for a Federal ballot under any circum- 
stances. During World War II, he served as the Secretary of War’s coordinator 
for soldier voting and as executive officer of the United States War Ballot Com- 
mission. He opposes any form of Federal ballot on two grounds: (1) That the 
administration of voting by State absentee ballots is already burdensome to 
the Armed Forces, the primary function of which is national defense, and the 
addition of a Federal ballot would make the administrative burden excessive; 
and (2) that while the failure of certain States to provide voting facilities for 
their absent servicemen is morally reprehensible, nevertheless it would be in- 
advisable as a matter of high policy to take from the States any part of their 
traditional election function and lodge it in the Federal Government, even if 
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that is constitutionally possible... . Here it may suffice to say that:other mem- 
bers of the committee are not impressed by the administrative argument, be- 
lieving that the administrative diffieulties can be surmounted, but are very 
much concerned by the poliey &nd constitutional issues. 

On the policy issue, other members of the committee do not dhara the view 
that it is inappropriate for the Federal Government to act in this field when it 
becomes necessary for it to do so as a last resort. The wording of article I of the 
Constitution reflects the fact that the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion deemed it unsafe to leave such matters wholly to the States, so far as 
Federal elections are concerned. We recognize, however, the confusion of the 
constitutional situation, particularly as it affects the election of. Presidentisl 
electors. ` 

Under the circumstances, a majority of the committee recommends: 


1. That the Servicemen’s Voting Act be amended to request the secretary cf 
state of each State to certify by June 1, 1952, whether the laws of his 
State are in conformity with the Six nadole previously recommended , 
(see above, pp. 517—518). 

2. That the Servicemen’s Voting Act be amended to provide a Federal ballot 
that would be available for the general elections of 1952 to all servicemen 
from States for which the secretary of state fails to certify that the laws cf 
his State are in conformity with the first three principles previously 
recommended, and to all overseas servicemen and their dependents over- | 

-seas from States for which the secretary of state fails to certify that the 
laws of his State are in conformity with all six principles previously recom- 
mended. 

3. That the proposed Federal ballot provide at least an opportunity to vote 
in the election of Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and provide also for voting in the election of Président and Vice President 
in some practicable manner if the Congress is able to assure itself on the 

. constitutional point involved. 

4. That the proposed emergency legislation to provide for a Federal ballot 

expire at the end of the present calendar year. 


In connection with the third majority recommendation, the committee is 
naturally aware that Members of Congress are unlikely to be able to resolve 
all doubts on a matter that can only be settled by the Supreme Court. The 
Court is not likely to rule directly om Federal-ballot questions unless and until 
legislation is enacted and a proper case comes before it, although rulings on 
existing provisions of Federal law would be helpful. . .. Some members of the 
committee would therefore go further than the sha recommendation, and 
would recommend without qualification that Congress promptly enact legislg- 
tion for the entire Federal ballot on the assumption that a test case can be 
quickly arranged. Since expedited proceduré would be available, such a case 
could be settled before the election, and would provide guidance for the election 
officials id " 


x 
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We recognize that sóncsivably: all of the Szates where action is needed might 
act during the next 2 or 3 months to provide adequately for service voting on 
State ballots. It seems unlikely that all of these States will forthwith hold 
special sessions of their legislatures, a course we have already recommended, 
but if they did so, no harm could be done by the proposed emergency Federal 
legislation. If the need for the Federal ballot is removed and the secretaries of 
state will so certify, the Federal legislation under its own terms, would not 


come into effect; if, however, the need remains in some States, then the pro- . 


posed legislation will be useful at least as far as those States are concerned. 

Administration in the Department of Defense. Several members of the com- 
mittee are inclined to believe that the administrative arrangements in the De- 
partment of Defense would be improved if the Secretary of Defense were to 
appoint a full-time representative on his own immediate staff to deal with 
service-voting matters. This would repeat, &t the level of the Department of 
Defense, the arrangement that was in effect in the War Department during 
1944, 

Other members are stapes as to the necessity for the proposed arrange- 
ment in the absence of Federal ballot legislation, and in any event are inclined 
to the view that the members of this'committee are not sufficiently informed 
to make internal administrative recommencations as specific as the one pro- 
posed. ` 
- All are agreed that the Secretary of Defense should take such steps as may 
be necessary to assure adequate attention to the problem at high levels in his 
department. 

The Right to Vote at Age 18. Early in our discussions, we concluded that our 
first obligation was to concentrate upon the voting problems of immediate 
concern to servicemen of voting age. Neverthzless, we have become increasingly 
aware of the fact that approximately 1,000,000 of the 3,500,000 persons in the 
Armed Forces are under 21, the voting age ia all States except Georgia, where 
the voting age is 18. 

It can be argued with considerable force that men and women who are old 
enough to serve in the Armed Forces are old enough to vote, and that they 
should be authorized to do so. Proposals to reduce the voting age to 18 have re- 
cently been considered in several States and a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, Senate Joint Resolution 127,.is pending in Congress on the subject. . 

We have had.no adequate opportunity to give this subject mature considera- 
tion. Several members have favored reducing the voting age to 18 and all mem- 
bers have been sympathetic in discussing th» problem, but it is evidently the . 
view of the majority that we ‘should refrain from making any récommendation 
on the subject. Clearly it involves questions different in character from those 
on which we have made recommendations, and, in the view of some members; 
possibly beyond the proper scope.of. this report. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND REVIEW ARTICLES 


RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS AND GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. 1933-1945 


A significant change has recently taken place in the character and tendencies 
of German publications on World War II and its background. During the first 
years after Germany's total collapse in 1045, the favored subject was naturally 
the underground resistance and the attempt upon Hitler’s life, July 20, 1944.! 
The leading writers of that period, members for the most part of the Resistance, 
had nothing to say that could ameliorate the picture of the Third Reich then 
emerging from the war crimes trials. Even if publie feeling had been receptive 
to them, which it probably was not, apologists worked under various restrainta, 
and publication was severely limited by the requirement of licenses from the 


occupying power, 
Erich, Kordt's widely read first book, pub'ished in 1947 under an American 


license, marked the beginning of a new period. Having had a foot in both 
camps as a close collaborator of Ribbentrop and as a member of the small 
opposition group in the Foreign Ministry, Le was able to reveal much secret 
diplomacy and to narrate something of the efforts to block Hitler’s war policy 
in 1938-1939.! The formation of the West German Federal Republic in 1948- 
1949 and the subsequent withdrawal of the license requirement for publication 
lowered the bars to a flood of memoirs and commentaries by former officials 
of the National Socialist regime. Since 1040, almost a score of the surviving 
diplomats, generals and ministers, most of whom had no connection with the 
. Resistance and little or no sympathy with it have published books, with more 
likely to follow.’ Hitler's own views expressed during the war in uninhibited 


1 The most widely known of these books, some of which have alnce passed through 
several editions, were published in Switzerland. H. B. Gisevius, Bis zum bitteren Ende (2 
vols., Zurich, 1946); Rudolf Pechel, Deutscher Widzrstand (Zurich, 1946); Ulrich von Has- 
sell, Vom anderen Deutschland (Zurich, 1946); Fabian Schlabrendorff, Offisiere gegen 
Hitler (Zurich, 1940). However, Friedrich Meinecke examined the more general causes of 
Germany’s downfall in hia Die Deutsche Katastrophe (2nd ed., Wiesbaden, 1946), which 
Sidney B. Fay has translated: The German Catasircphe: Reflections and Recollections (Cam- 
bridge, 1950). 

2 Wahn und Wirklichkeit: Die Aussenpolstik dec Dritten Reiches, Versuch einer Darstel- 
lung (Stuttgart, 1947). A professional diplomat, Eordt joined Ribbentrop’s staff as chief 
of his secretariat in March, 1938, after the latter became Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
February 4, 1938. In 1941, he was transferred to Shanghai as Consul General. It was there 
in 1944-1945 that he drafted this first analysis of the foreign policy of the Third Reich, 
largely on the basis of personal memoranda and his recollections. He has recently been re- 
ported as the director of a training school for the future foreign ministry of the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic. His more personal second book, Nicht aus den Akten . . . (Stutt- 
gart, 1950), is distinctly more valuable. 

3 These books and their authors are identified on their first mention in the text. The 
following have not been used in the preparation oi this paper: Geyr von Schweppenburg, 
Erinnerungen eines Militüraitaché, London, 1983-1937 (Stuttgart, 1949); Wipert von 
Blücher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demokratie (Wiesbaden, 1951). Schweppenburg 
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monologues in conferences and conversations have appeared recently.‘ Aside 
from its information on foreign policy, this voluminous material is important 
for the light it throws upon what may become a new “revisionist” movement. 

Dangerous pitfalls face the unwary in the exploration of these publications. 
The problem of reliability is more than usually difficult: None of these writers 
had access to the archives still in the possession of the Allies. Even: where docu- 
mentary evidence has been used, obviously by Kordt and Paul Schmidt’ and 
perhaps by Otto Meissner, nothing i is said as to the nature and provenance 
of their sources. Three wrote in prison, a circumstance which helps to ex- 
plain the special pleading of Ernst von Weizsäcker” and Otto Abetz.* The 


served as military attaché in London snd Blücher as minister in Helsinki. For present 
purposes, the following have not been of much use: Siegfried Westphal, Heer in Fessein: 
aus den Papieren des Stabschefs von Rommel, Kesselring und Rundstedt (Bonn, 1950); Enno 
von Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse: Erinnerungen des deutschen Militdraitachés in 
Rom 1986-1848 (Tübingen, 1951). The publication in London of the English version of 
Frans von Papen's Memoirs has been announced for July, 1952. 

i Felix. Gilbert (ed.), Hitler Directs His War; The Secret Records of His Daily M ilitary 
Conferences (New York, 1950). Ths editor has selected significant parts from the small 
fraction that survived the burning of the stenographie reports of conferences at Hitler's 
headquarters. The dates fall between December, 1942, and March, 1945. Dr. Henry 
Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprdche im Fuhrerhauptquartier, 1 24-1 242 (introduction and ar- 
rangement by Gerhard Ritter, Bonn, 1951). 

5 Since 19238 a member of the translation service of ihe Foreign Ministry, Schmidt be- 
came Hitler's chief interpreter in 1935 and continued to serve in this capacity until the 
end of the war. His book is especially valuable on the high-level interviews he attended 
from Stresemann’s time. Although he warns historians of certain problems involved in his 
memoranda of these interviews, he unfortunately fails to explain the nature of the docu- 
menta in his possession.. He said nothing of such documents during an interrogation at 
Nürnberg in February, 1947, in which the author participated. Dr. Paul Schmidt, Statist 
auf Diplomatischer Buhne, 1928-1946: Erinnerungen des Chefdolmeichers in Auswärtigen 
Amt mit den Staatamannern Europas (Bonn, 1950), p. 481. The part of this book dealing 
with thé period from 1935 has been translated in somewhat abbreviated form: R. H. C. 
Steed (ed.), Hitler's Interpreter (New York, 1951). 

£ Meissner was successively chief of the presidential chancellery mde Ebert, Hinden- 
burg, and Hitler, the latter giving him ministerial status. Reports by Hitler to President 
Hindenburg are summarized in his book, but exact quotations are rare. Otto Meissner, 
Staatssekretdr unter Ebert-Hindenburg-Hitler: der Schicksalsweg des deutschen Volkes von 
1918-1945, wie ich thn erlebte (3d ed., Hamburg, 1950). 

7 A naval officer in World War I, Weizsücker's diplomatic service alternated between 
posts in Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway, with intervals of duty at the Ministry in 
Berlin until February, 1938, when Ribbentrop appointed him State Secretary in charge of 
the Foreign Ministry. In 1943 he sought and secured a transferto Rome, where he served 
as ambassador to the Vatican until the end of the war. Sentenced to seven years imprison- 
ment in 1948 by the American Military Tribunal, he was released in 1950 and died during‘ 
the following summer (1951). From a long interview in February, 1947, at Lindau before 
his arrest, the author gained the impression of a man in the tradition of the German 
nationalists and of a sincere opponent of Hitler. His memoira are diminished in value by 
repeated efforts to justify his remaining in. office under Hitler and by the brevity of the 
excerpts ‘from his contemporary notes. Ernst von Weizsäcker, Erinnerungen (Munich, 
1950). There is an English translation: Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsdcker (Chicago, 1951). 

8 After service in Ribbentrop's personal foreign office (Dienststelle Ribbentrop) as ita 
a on France, Abetz served as ambassador in Paris during most of the i i He 
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, more adventurous experiences of Rudolf Rahn gre ‘related with greater ob- 

jectivity and equanimity.* While the writings of the generals should not be 
ignored, because they have much of interest about Hitler and because. of the 
close connection between military and foreign policy, the form in which they 
were written creates special problems. The book on Halder contains postwar .. 
conversations with its author,!? and Heusinger’s consists of contemporary con- 
versations and records of conferences whose literal authenticity is doubtful. 
To a greater or less degree, all have an axe to grind in the exoneration of the 
General Staff and of the generals as a group. In any event, the importance of 
this material is not so much in the factual information as in the interpretations 
3t contains. Perhaps of greatest signifibanee, although foreign policy is not 
directly involved, is the effort in one way or another to-tone down the satanic 
characteristics generally attributed to Hitler. It is no longer fashionable to 
. marvel at the alleged hypnotic effect of his presence but rather to deny it. Somé 
needlessly-make the point that the ‘picture of him as à Tapetenfresser was 
greatly exaggerated. Schmidt, who witnessed his- meeting with President 
Hacha of Czechoslovakia in Berlin on the night before the occupation of 
Prague, March 15, 1938, denies the contemporary reports of his violence.” 


represents himself as having worked for Franco-Gernian reconciliation and for the im- — 
provement of France's lot during the occupation. The French court which tried him re- , 
mained unimpressed, for it sentenced him in 1949 to twenty years imprisonment. Otto | 
Abetz, Das offene Problem: ein Rückblick auf zwei J Maii ees Frankretchpolttik 
(Cologne, 1951). á 

* Rahn’s diplomatic service, beginning in 1928, included periods of duty in Constanti- 
nople and Lisbon, special missions to Iran, Turkey, and South America, and service in the 
legal, oriental and press divisions of the Ministry. H3 joined the Paris embassy in occupied 
France in 1940, played a part in the attempt to arm the rebels in Iraq from Syria in 1941, 
and represented the Foreign Ministry i in Tunisia and in Italy until the surrender ofthe 
German forces there in 1945, in which he seems to have played a considerable part. Rudolf. - 
Rahn, Ruheloses Leben: Aa sehn ngon. und Erinwerungen (Düsseldorf, 1949). Further 
light is thrown upon Germany's relations with Mussolini and his Italian Social Republic. 
after Badoglio’s surrender and upon the surrender 5f the German forces in Italy in Eitel 
Friedrich Moellhausen, Die Gebrochene Achse (Alfeld/Leine, 1949), a book which appeared 
originally in Italy under the title of La Carta Perdente. Moellhausen entered the Foreign 
Ministry in 1939; served in the Paris embassy, accompanied Rahn to Syria and Tunisia, - 
and finally served with him in Italy, where he acted as Consul General in Rome before its 
capture by the Allies in 1943. 

10 Franz Halder succeeded Ludwig Beck as Chief of the General Staff i in September 
1938 in which capacity he continued to servé until retired because of differences with 
Hitler in 1942 over the conduct of operations in Russia. Halder’s valuable diary remains 
unpublished, and only excerpta revealed in connection with the Nürnberg trials are avail- 
able: Peter Bor, Gesprdche mit Halder (Wiesbaden, 1950). Halder’s well-known pamphlet, 
Hitler als Feldherr (Munich, 1949); denies Hitler’s alleged gifts as a military leader and, 
by inference, exalts the General Staff. 

i! Adolf Heusingér served as a member and ás caie? of the Operations Division. of the 
` Army High Command (Oberkommando des Heerez), 1937-1945, and is now one of the 
military advisers of the Bonn government. Adclf Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstrett: 
Schickssalsstunden der deutschen Armee 1983-1945 (Tibingen, 1950). 

12 Schmidt, Statist auf Diplomatischer Bühne, pp. 429, 430. He apparently thinks it. 
significant that Hitler acted the part of a gracious aad experienced host at the reception i in 

honor of Sir John Simon and. Anthony Eden in 1985. I bid., p. 803. 
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It would perhaps be unfair to see in these efforts to soften the popular image . E 


` of Hitler, and thus to domesticate the tiger, a tacit conspiracy for the creation 


of a legend and for the revival of National Socialism. To some extent, there is an ’ 


evident desire to explain years of service in a bad cause. 


Much of what the former diplomats have to say about the control of foren 
policy checks with information being revealed in the massive publication of 
German diplomatic documents sponsored by the French, British, and Ameri- 
can governments." Thé Foreign Ministry was surprisingly successful in defend- 
ing itself against National Socialist penetration, although its personnel sooner * 
or later became party members and officers in party organizations. Even 
Ribbentrop's appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs was not followed by 


_ the wholesale transfer, as was feared, of the staff of his personal foreign office. 


Except for the aggressive Martin Luther, & minor Berlin contractor and an 
ardent Nazi, who extended his influence from the division charged with con- 
tacts with party.organizations to the Ministry's néw wartime agencies until his 
clash with Ribbentrop sent him to a concentration camp in 1943, the personnel . 


- of the Ministry remained substantially intact. In 1939, Hitler himself decided 


to adjourn Ribbentrop's plan of thoroughgoing reorganization to the end of 
the war. At the same time, the Ministry largely lost its capacity to determine 
or influence the essential policy-making decisions. Party agencies successfully - 


` invaded its jurisdiction, as in propaganda abroad by Goebbels’ ministry, in 


contacts with German nationals abroad by the Auslandsorganisatton,.and in 
the establishment of relations with Quisling prior to the invasion of Norway, 
April 9, 1940, by Rosenberg’s Party Foreign Office, despite Ribbentrop’s jealous 
defense of his prerogatives.!5 Like Hitler, Ribbentrop regarded the Ministry as 

& technical agency for the carrying out of his own and Hitler's decisions. He ` 
monopolized the personal contacts with Hitler and apparently almost made it 
impossible for the State Secretaries, Weizsücker and Steengracht, to see him 


. privately." 17 Much.is made in these writings of Hitler’s well-known contempt 


13 The four volumes of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1919-1946, Series D, 
1937-1945, that have so far appeared cover the period from September, 1937, to the occu- _ 


‘pation of Prague, March 15, 1989. The third volume, on the Spanish Civil War; begins in 


July, 1936. The same period is also covered by the four volumes of Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1989, Third Series., . 

M: Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten..., pp. 178, 183, 184. By requiring the normal exami- 
nations, Kordt claims he effectively locked the doors agaist them. 

55 Ibid., pp. 388-399. f 

!5 Useful information on Ribbentrop’ 8 private foreign. office, which was set up across 


` the Wilhelmstrasse from the official Foreign Ministry appears in Kordt, Nicht aus den 


Akten, pp. 78, 79, 88 and in Abetz, Das offene Problem, pp. 46-51. Upon the least-known. 
and in same respects the most significant of these competing party agencies, Volksdeutache ' 
Mittelstelle, which worked with German minorities abroad, these books throw no light 
whatsoever. 

17 Ribbentrop insisted that Weizsäcker waa apanak golely to himself just T he was 
to Hitler. Weizs&cker, Erinnerungen, pp. 167, 168. Weizs&cker told the’ author in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, in reply to a specific question, that he had no more than six. private inter- 


views with Hitler during on years of service as State Secretary. On March 26, 1946, ‘von 
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for professional diplomats. Were a list to be compiled of the decisions attributed 
to him alone, it would probably include every important decision in foreign 
poliey from Germany's departure from the World Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations in 1033 to the end of the war. Nor can it be seri- 
ously doubted that Hitler did in fact have the final say. | 

How Hitler reached his decisions and whether advice counted for anything 
with him will doubtless never be known in detail There are occasional hints that 
the Party's dislike of the Nazi-Soviet Pact may have had some connection with 
his turning against the Soviet Union and the invasion of June 22, 1941;!* but no 
records of party conferences on this or other foreign policy problems seem to 
` have survived, if indeed any were kept. Ribbentrop is generally written off as 
Hitler's echo, or as his “master’s voice" in Schmidt’s words, yet Weizsäcker and 
Kordt both tell of efforts to immunize Hitler from his bellicose influence during 
the Czech crisis in 1938, and Weizsäcker beleves that Ribbentrop helped to 
confirm Hitler's own preference for war and a total solution in 1939.1? From what 
is known of Hitler's reactions to crises, it is unlikely that advice reached him in 
an orderly manner. “A strange manner of transacting business prevailed there," 
writes Weizsücker of the Chancellery on September 28, 1938, when the Munich 
Conference of the four powers was being decided. “Deliberations often oc- 
curred ... not behind closed doors or in a conference room. Bystanders who 
just happened to be there, including the army of adjutants, usually partici- 
pated.'1* If others influenced Hitler, it was likely to be his intimates who hap- 
pened to be at hand, and Ribbentrop saw to it that he himself was available as 
often as possible. Kordt agrees that Hitler was the reverse of a man of reason, 
but he puts little stock in his famous intuition. It was, in his opinion, nothing 
more than the opportunistic exploitation of momentarily favorable cireum- 
stances, but Kordt’s conclusion that Hitler had no clear foreign policy should 
perhaps be discounted as the professional’s aversion to Hitler’s taste for sudden 
improvisations”! l 

With scarcely an exception but with significant reservations, the writers 
under review agree as to Hitler’s responsibility for the war in 1939. Kordt’s 
verdict, in his first book, was more inclusive. The eventual opening of the 
diplomatic archives, he predicted, would not again acquit Germany of exclusive 
guilt as after World War I, whatever discoveries might be made about details. 


Steengracht, Weizsácker's successor, testified at Nürnberg he had seen Hitler only twice 
on official occasions. Trial of the Major War Cri-ninals before the International Military 
Tribunal (40 vols., Nürnberg, 1947), Vol. X, p. 1:0. 

15 Heinz Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldatex (Heidelberg, 1951), p. 76. Sitting next 
to Hitler at luncheon, October 10, 1939, after the Folish campaign in which he commanded 
the armored forces, Guderian drew this conclusicn from Hitler's astonishment when he 
replied, to Hitler's question as to what the army's and people's reaction had been to the 
Nasi-Soviet Pact, that the army had sighed with relief. Cf. Weizsücker, Erinnerungen, p.254. 

1s Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten, pp. 273, 274; Weizsäcker, Erinnerungen, pp. 187, 188, 
258. ` " Weizsäcker, Erinnerungen, p. 187. 

1 Wahn und Wirklichkeit, pp. 311, 312. “Vergeblich sucht man in Hitlers Politik nach 
einer Linie." Nicht aus den Akten, pp. 396, 397. 
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“The decisive rôle of Hitler and his government in bringing on the war will 
thereby merely be revealed in clearer light.” Thé general tendency, however,. 
is to blame Hitler alone, and Kordt himself obviously did not mean that the 
Foreign Ministry should share the responsibility for the major military de- 
cisions, especially after Hitler personally assumed the supreme command in 
February, 1038.4 That the general acknowledgment of Hitler’s guilt, like the 
claims of the former diplomats that the Foreign Ministry was deprived of all . 
policy-making power, is in part due to the desire to evade or minimize the 
‘responsibilities of others cannot be doubted. Yet there is probably a good deal 
to be said for these views. 

More important, as perhaps foreshadowing a new “revisionist”? movement 
are the efforts to show that Hitler's intentions were peaceful during the first ` 
years and that other countries were partly responsible for his later resort to 
force. The thesis that real possibilities of a relatively moderate development 
existed is presented forthrightly by Hossbach, among the spokesmen for. the 
. military, and by Meissner for the civilians. The former diplomats, especially 
Kordt and Weizsücker, stress the alleged partial responsibility of other coun- 
tries. As the General Staff's liaison with Hitler from 1934 to 1938, Hossbach 
perhaps saw as much of him at close range as anyone who was not & party 
leader. In his interesting book, he writes that Hitler was still receptive to 
moderate and expert advice, at least in military matters, and that he then 
betrayed no signs of self-regard as a military genius. A devoted friend and 
great admirer of General’ Fritsch and of General Ludwig Beck, the former’s 
successor a8 Chief of the General Staff in February, 1938, and leader of the 
Resistance, Hossbach apparently had no reason to be over-generous in his esti- 
mate of Hitler. Yet he claims serious grounds for believing that Hitler was con- 
sidering, early in 1935, the restoration of some degree of responsible govern- 
ment, and suggests that he may have been dissuaded, as from other moderate 
thoughts, by the Party.” Meissner takes at their face M Hitler's assurances, 


2 Wahn und Wirklichkeit, p. 18. The italics are mine. 

3 Buch is the trend of the book on Halder and of the writings of Heusinger and West- 
phal. Cf.. Walter Görlitz, Der deutsche Generalstab: Geschichte und Gestalt (Frankfurt am 
Main, n.d.). However, there is conflicting evidence in Hossbach, who states that he drafted 
` the overall organisational plan for the army in 1935 when Hitler decided to restore uni- 
versa] service. Friedrich Hossbach, Zwischen Wehrmacht und Hitler, 1984-1988 (Wolfen- 
büttel, 1949), pp. 94-95. Hossbach was the General Staff'a adjutant with Hitler from,1934 
to 1088. Guderian, no greàt admirer of the General Staff’s conservative views on military 
matters, claims that it favored the attack upon Russia and Prot a decisive victory in 
a matter of weeks. Guderian, Erinnerungen, p. 128. 

^ Zwischen Wehrmacht und Hitler, pp. 22, 34, 35, 47. It should be noted, however, that 
Hossbach acknowledges he was among those in 1938 who hoped for better things for 
Germany from Hitler's regime under Hindenburg’s watchful care, and he is not one of 
those who claim to have foreseen the eventa of 1945. Ibid., p. 9. Cf. Graf Schwerin von 
Krosigk, Es geschah in Deutschland: Menschenbilder unseres Jahrhunderis ((Tübingen, 
1951), pp. 306—807. Schwerin-Krosigk was Minister of Finance from 1932 to 1945. On the 
point of committing suicide in April, 1045, Hitler named him Foreign Minister in the. 
shadow government of Admiral Dónits. Cf. Walter Lüdde-Neurath, Regierung Dóniis: 
Die Letzten Tage des Dritten Reiches (Göttingen, 1951). 
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in reports to President Hindenburg, of conadence in the peaceful union with 
Austria and the peaceful recovery of Danzig and the Polish Corridor (he does 
not include the Sudetenland) because France would continue to decline as 
Germany's economic and military power increased. Hitler, he claims, talked the 
same language in party circles after Hindenburg's death in 1934, and he con- 
cludes therefrom that his peaceful proposals in speeches and diplomatie notes 
after the occupation of the Rhineland in March, 1936, were sincere.” 

This thesis, which after all is practically identical with the assumptions of 
the “appeasement” policy of the 1930’s, is tenable only if the aggressive pur- 
poses Hitler acknowledged in Mein Kampf. the acquisition of Lebensraum in 
Eastern Europe and the destruction of Frence, were simply his reactions to 
circumstances long since past. Herbert von Dirksen is one of the few who 
agree that these were, in substance, Hitler's unchanging objectives: ‘the 
program presented in his book was not the irresponsible tirade of a youthful 
hothead but a plan pursued with unwavering tenacity....'?* Few of the 
other writers even mention Mein Kampf, but their disagreement with Dirksen 
is evident in their estimate of what is now known of Hitler’s secret talks to his 
generals, and especially in their reactions tc that of November 5, 1937, whose 
substance appears in the famous Hossbach Protocol. The main lines of this 
speech are too well-known to require detailed analysis. After dismissing the - 
possibility of a peaceful solution of Germany’s problems, notably those of 
‘space and food, Hitler affirmed the necessity of a solution by armed force by 
1943-1945, when the superiority in arms would begin to pass to the Western 
powers. He mentioned Austria and Czechoslovakia as the first necessary in- 
stallment of living space, without referring to Poland and the Ukraine. He ex- 
pected a Mediterranean war caused by the tensions of the Spanish Civil War 
(continuation of which should therefore be encouraged) between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, or social troubles in France to furnish a favorable moment 
to strike.?" While those who comment add nozhing to existing factual knowledge 
of this important event, what they say about its significance throws light even 


% Staatssekretär, pp. 387-339. In the absence of printed sources and of direct quotations 
from documents presumably now in Meissner’s possession, no adequate means of testing 
the truth of these assertions exist. . 

28 Herbert von Dirksen, Moskau-Tokio-London. Erinnerungen und Betrachiungen zu 20 
Jahren Deutscher Aussenpolitik, 1919-1939 (Stuttgart, 1950), p. 202. This book has been 
translated: Moscow, Tokyo, London: Twenty Years of German Foreign Policy (Norman, 
Okla., 1052). After serving as head of the East European division of the Ministry, Dirksen 
went as ambassador to Moscow in 1028, to Tokyo in 1938, and to London in 1938. He 
was given no further diplomatic assignment after his returm to Berlin in August, 1039. 
Because the Russians seized hs private papers in Silesia, he wrote his memoirs largely 
from memory. Soviet Russia has published selecticns from his private papers. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.8.8.R., Documents and M aterials Relating to the Eve of the Second 
World War, Vol. II, Dirksen Papers (1988-1989) ‘Moscow, 1948). 

27 The Hossbach Protocol may be conveniently consulted in Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1946, Series D, Vol. I, From Neurath to Ribbentrop (September 1987- 
September 1988) (Washington, 1949), pp. 29-89. Konstantin von Neurath, Foreign 
Minister at that time, attended along with the Minister of Defense, Marshal von Blom- 
berg, and the chiefs of armed services, General Fritsch, Goering, and Admiral Raeder. 
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more upon their own points of view idm upon Hitlers intentions. Hossbach 
concludes, what is obviously true but which has little bearing upon the essential 
question, from the absence of the technical branches of the armed services arid . 


. '.of the Ministries of Economies, Finance, and Propaganda, that thefe was no. 


question of war or of a specific campaign in the immediate. future. Moreover, 
he suggests that Hitler’s purpose may in part have been to find out how far 
he. could rely upon Blomberg’s and Fritsch’s blind obedience. 15 To Kordt, who. ` 
may not have known about the speech. when he wrote his first book, Hitler's 
remarks, delivered in the intimacy of 8mall cireles, were not meant too seriously 
and are not of great importance, except as evidence of general tendencies. They - 

were, he writes, a jumble of projects and fantastic schemes of which, in most - - 

instances, nothing more was ever heard. “It would be a mistake, I believe, to ` 
` assume that all of the ideas that appeared i in his speeches were fixed plans.” 
They contained no evidence of a logical system but rather were a “complete 
mish-mash" (*'heillosen Wirrwarr").? Meissner rejects Hitler's declaration for 
a solution by armed force as a fixed commitment and argues that it only meant 
his determination to go to war if he could not attain his aims by peaceful 
. means.?? None of these comments affect in any way the ‘fact that his ultimate | 
"purposes could not possibly be attained without war. Indeed it is known from 

other sources that; Hitler did not confide to his Foreign ‘Minister and generals | 
all of his objectives on: November 5, 1937. They included Poland and the - 
Ukraine, as, Ribbentrop acknowledged to Churchill in a private conversation 2 


in London in 1937, and as was definitely implied in Hitler's secret speech of - . | 


. November 23, 1937, to the apprentice Führera.of the Ordenburg at Sonthofen - 
(Allgäu), especially in his condemnation of the Hohenzollern Empire’s plan . 
in World War I fora zone of satellite border states from the Baltic to the Black 
Seas. dH. i 
Essential to. the understanding of the piu views of those former Auban 


38 Zwischen Wehrmachi und Hitler, pp. ] 191-193. Biowbere in fact, joined Neurath aa 
the chiefs of the armed services in warning against the dangers of war before the com- 
pletion of Germany's rearmament. Hitler’s removal of Blomberg and Fritsch along with 
Neurath some three months later | may well have been influenced by their opposition ‘at 
this time. ` l 
^ 39 Nicht aus den Alten, p. 227. Nothing, it is true, waa done to follow. up the (des. of. 
working out Hitlér's idea of prolonging the Spanish Civil War. On the contrary, the diplo- . 
matic documents show that the Wehrmacht as well as the Foreign Ministry supported 
Italy’s.desire for as speedy an end to it as possible. Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-19465, Series D, Vol. III, The Spanish Civil War, 1986-1989 Washing on, ion pp. 
544, 545, 554—557, 028. 
pou. 5. Staatssekretär, p. 418. 

"^ " Churchill does not fix the exact date: Winston g. Churchill, The Second World War, 
Vol: I, Ths Gathering Storm-(Boston, 1948).. pp. 222—224; Picker, Hitlers. Tischgesprache, l 
appendix, pp. 448—450. Ribbentrop’s memorandum of Taag 2, 1938, in which he wrote 
that a “change in the eastern status quo to Germany’s advantage lim deutschen Sinne] can 
only be accomplished by force” is sometimes cited to prove Hitler’s intentions to take the 
- Ukraine, Neither the Ukraine nor Poland is mentioned. Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Vol. I, From Neurath to Ribbentrop, pp. 162-168. 
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of the Foreign Ministry and of the General Staf who opposed Hitler and who 
now regard the Hitler of the early years as relatively moderate, is a clear grasp 
of what it was that they opposed. They rejected his boundless ambitions, his 
disregard of the Bismarckian maxim that politics is the art of the possible, 
and his refusal to coordinate his policies with the realities of Germany’s power 
and strategic situation. They, however, favored unión with Austria, the gradual 
absorption of Sudetenland by the “chemical dissolution” of Czechoslovakia (as 
Weizsäcker put it in his contemporary memorandum"), the subordination of 
the remainder of the Czech state, and the recovery of Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor. What they objected to was the pre»ipitous effort to attain these aims 
at the risk of a general war which they were certain Germany could not win. 
General Beck’s numerous memoranda during the Czech crisis in 1938 were in- 
tended to gain time for the slower increase of the army and for its sounder 
training. When he conceded in principle the need of an eventual military show- 
down with Czechoslovakia and France and the need of more living space,” 
one wonders if the motive was merely tactical. Nor is Weizsücker's version of his 
and Kordt’s efforts to secure a firm statemen; of Britain's decision to intervene, 
if Germany resorted to force against Czechos_ovakia, quite convincing now that 
more evidence is available.*4 The truth seems to be that Hitler’s opponents were 
torn between their support of his objectives insofar as they were limited to the 
acquisition of German populations and their fears as to the ultimate conse- 
quences of his methods. For most this inner uncertainty doubtless ended when 
Hitler seized non-German territory with the occupation of Prague, March 15, 

1939, and the establishment of the Protectorate of Bohemia. 

Even among those who remained loyal ;o Hitler to the end, Meissner is 
probably unique in the forthright denial of the Justice of the Nürnberg court's 
condemnation of certain of Hitler’s actions as aggressions or as the waging of 
aggressive war. This is his conclusion in regard to the occupation of Austria, 
March 13, 1938, as well as the invasion of Norway, April 9, 1940; and he thinks 


3 Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1946, Series D, Vol. II, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, 1987—1988 (Washington, 1949), p. 504. By this Weizsücker meant the 
autonomy of minorities in Czechoslovakia and its eventual break-up. He uses the same 
expression in his memoirs. Erinnerungen, p. 165. 

53 Memorandum dated May 29, 1938, on Hitler's speech to the generals on the preced- 
ing day. Wolfgang Foerster, Ein General kümpf! gegen den Krieg: aus nachgelassenen 
Papieren des Generalstabschef Ludwig Beck (Munich, 1949), pp. 90-96. The rapid influx 
of young officers of National Socialist orientation undoubtedly worried the General Staff. 

/.'^ On September 10, 1938, Sir Neville Henderson, the British ambassador, wired Lord 
Halifax that Weizsäcker, while insisting that Hitler would not believe Great Britain would 
intervene, “recommends merely friendly message be sent him describing our difficulties 
and apprehensions.” Henderson, who of course may not have reported Weizsücker cor- 
rectly, although they were seeing each other frequently at this time [N. Henderson, Failure 
of a Mission (New York, 1940), pp. 149, 150], in fact advised against a strong warning as 
it might precipitate the feared armed action. Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919— 
1989, Third Series, Vol. II, 1938 (London, 1949), pp. 283, 284. Cf. Weizsäcker, Erinner- 
ungen, pp. 177-179; Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten, pp. 245 ff.; Hassell, Vom anderen Deutsch- 
land, p. 17. | 
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the court did not give due corsideration to Poland’s refusal to negotiate the 
Danzig and Corridor issues in its condemnation of the invasion of Poland, 
September 1, 1939, as aggressive war (although he approves in general the 
position taken by the court). The more serious signs of a nascent “revisionist” 
movement are, however, concerned rather with the policies and actions of-other 
countries than with do of Germany. The Treaty of Versailles, which the 
Nürnberg court refused to accept as evidence, plays its expected rôle, and the 
point is often made that Hitler easily won the concessions that had been refused 
to the Weimar Republic. Britain is even blamed for being polite, as in Schmidt’s 
rather naive criticism of Sir John Simon’s and Anthony Eden’s cordiality in 
Berlin after Hitler had torn up the disarmament provisions of Versailles.** The 
failure to react vigorously to the occupation of the Rhineland in March, 1936, 
helped to consolidate Hitler’s control in Germany by giving him an easy 
victory, and, as Schwerin-Krosigk points out, convinced him of the funda- 
mental weakness of the Western powers, thus encouraging him to even more 
risky enterprises. In this respect, Schwerin-Krosigk merely confirms well- 
known and substantially accurate appraisals. 

After helping to build Hitler up in Germany and to suggest the possibility of ` 
advancing towards his real goals, the actions of other countries, so the argument 
runs, precipitated his decisions to use force by failing to take into account or to 
understand the peculiar workings of his mentality. Criticism centers chiefly on 
. the Anschluss in March, 1938, on the week-end crisis in May, 1038, occasioned 
by alleged German troop concentrations against Czechoslovakia, and on Great 
Britain's guarantee of Poland in March, 1939. In regard to the completion of 
the Anschluss by the military occupation of Austria, his original intention is 
said to have been quite different: the National Socialist penetration of the 
Austrian government and an eventual personal union.!* Hitler's intention to 
proceed along these lines after extorting Schuschnigg’s consent to the first 
phase at Berchtesgaden, February, 1938, is said to have suddenly changed 
after Schuschnigg's order of March 9, 1938, that a plebiscite should be held on 
March 12 on the question of maintaining Austria's national independence.?? 
The military evidence indeed seems to support this thesis. No General Staff- 
plan of operation for an occupation had been prepared. According to Guderian, 
who commanded the participating armored forces, the staff officers-were absent 
_on a training mission, and no arrangements had been made to release the 
army’s stores of gasoline to his command.*" Hossbach reports that his and 


35 Siaaissekretdr, pp. 455, 520, 556. He also approves the verdict of guilty for the in- 
vasion.of the Low Countries, May 10, 1940. Jbid., p. 540. His book, though bulky and 
expensive, has, it should be noted, gone through at least three editions. 

% Siaiist auf diplomatischer Buhne, p. 302. 

37 Eg geschah in Deutschland, p. 217. 

38 Weizsäcker, Erinnerungen, pp. 148-149. 

. * Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten, p. 102; Meissner, Staatssekretär, pp. 447—452. Meissner 
suspects that French influence was behind Schuschnigg's decision. 

10 Halder says that the part of the general directive for overall operations which 
applied to Austria (Fall Otto) was directed against an attempted monarchical restoration 
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General Beck’s immediate reaction to the order to march was to attribute 
Hitler’s decision to the desire for a foreign success in order to divert the atten- 
tion of the officer corps from the Blomberg and Fritsch affairs.“ 

The week-end crisis of May, 1938, generates much more heat. That Hitler 
was already thinking of military action against Czechoslovakia is admitted, but 
he had not yet, it is argued, decided to force the issue within a specific period. 
The operational plan signed May 20, scarcely twenty-four hours before the 
crisis, seems to support this view, and Hitler is said to have remarked that time 
would be required to digest Austria. Then followed reports from Prague of 
German troop concentrations, whose origins have never been entirely clarified, 
Britain’s firm declaration on May 21 of intent to act if force were used, and the 
sensational reports in the world press of Hitler’s retreat as shown in German 
denials of the existence of any unusual concentrations on the Czech frontier. 
Hitler’s secret speech to his generals on May 28 and the new version of the 
plan: of operations against Czechoslovakia signed two days later, in which he 
declared his unchangeable will to destroy Czechoslovakia by military force 
and fixed October 1, 1938, as the target date, are attributed to Hitler’s resentful 
reaction to the publicity accorded to what he regarded as his personal humilia- 
tion.9 

Even the most disillusioned among these former officials of the Third Reich, 
Kordt for example, regard Britain's unconditional guarantee of Poland of 
March, 1939; followed by France's and similar pledges to Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey, as another example of the failure to foresee Hitler's inevitable ` 
reaction. -Of course it enabled Hitler to raise again the pre-1914 spectre of 
“encirclement,” although the situations in 1914 and 1939 were scarcely com- 
parable from the point of view of the danger to Germany’s security. The anti- 
Hitler group in the Foreign Ministry apparently shared something of his resent- 
ment, although the guarantee is now admitted to have been a logical conse- 
quence of the occupation of Prague. Kordt, for example, spoke disparagingly to 
Sir Robert Vansittart of Britain's “heterogeneous alliances" on a secret mission 
to London as the group’s representative.“ At the opposite extreme, Otto Abetz, 


and was never worked out in detail. Bor, Gesprdche mit Halder, p. 117; iuuenem Erinner- 
ungen, pp. 42-40. 

“| Zwischen Wehrmacht und Hitler, pp. 147, 148. 

*5 An excerpt from the diary of Colonel General Alfred Jodl, Chief of the Wehrmacht- 
führungsstabe, who was among the war criminals executed following the principal Nürnberg 
trial. Foerster, Ein General kämpft gegen den Krieg, p. 81. 

*5 A tour of inspection of the Czech frontier by British military attachés had shown no 
evidence of unusual troop-concentrations. The following are the more detailed accounts of 
this affair; Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit, pp. 109, 110; Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten, pp. 
224-226; Schmidt, Statist auf diplomatischer Bühne, pp. 888-892; Meissner, Staatssekretär, 
p. 459; Weiss&cker, Erinnerungen, pp. 164, 165; Dirksen, Moskau-T'okio- London, pp. 212, 
218. Hitler's speech of May 28, 1938, is reconstructed EUR Beck’s notes in Foerster, Ein 
General kämpft gegen den Krieg, pp. 88-90. . . 

“u Nicht aus den Akten, p. 313 ff. A new file, labelled ^ Binkreisung," was get up in the 
Ministry before the end of March, 1089, as a catchall for Sa a relating to the 
general international situation. : 
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one of the most unreconstructed of these writers, holds that the guarantee made 


: war ineVitable and therefore that it diminished Germany's responsibility for - 
it. In this, as well as in the other two instances of alleged provocations, the 


implication -is- that defensive actions by other countries should have been ,. 
guided by a more realistic estimate of Hitler's probable réactions. There is 


- perhaps something in this point of view. Nevertheless, the probàbility remains 
. that Hitler would have regarded any action as provocative that did not permit 


him to have his way. l 
— On specific problems of Hitler’s foreign policy, the writings of the former 
diplomats throw some light which will doubtless have to be taken into account 


_in the study of the diplomatic documents. Kordt and Dirksen, for example, 


attempt to explain why Hitler failed to achieve the close friendship with. Great 


‘Britain that he had recognized as.a necessity in Mein. Kampf. They reveal use- 


. ful information on the Simon-Edens mission to Berlin in 1935, on the negotia- 


tions leading to the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of June 18, 1935, on - 
Captain Wiedemann's mission to London during the Czech crisis of 1938, and - 


on the British contacts of the Wilhelmstrasse opposition group in 1938 and 
during the last months of peace. They conclude, probably correctly, that' 
Hitler continued to desire an understanding even during the war, but one on his 
own terms. He told his awed listeners at table during the war: “The end of 
this war will be the beginning of the enduring friendship with England. The 
‘Knock-out blow,’ which the English expect from those they respect [I], is the . 
condition for our living with them peacefully. . . . "^' Britain's dislike of 


_ France's hegemony during the 1920’s—the basis for Anglo-German friendship in _ 
Mein Kampf—obviously ceased to exist almost from the beginning of Hitlers `.. 


.rule, and, the problem was to find a substitute. The Anglo-German Naval 


Agreement, it is claimed, was at first regarded as an important step in this- : 
direction, but, according to Kordt, Edward. VIII's abdication, December 10, 
1936, removed the one person upon whom Hitler had counted to oppose the 
influences hostile to Germany.** Having ruled out colonies as a common ground , 


. for agreement with Britain, Hitler thenceforth never seriously considered any 


icd basis than a free hand | in Eastern ph ae for himself in return for his. 


s Das ann Problem, pp..100, 101. i Z 
te As is well-known, Hitler never regarded the question of colonies either as a serious 
obstacle or.as an effective basis for an understanding. The question was discussed to some 


- extent during the Hitler-Halifax conversations st Berchtesgaden, November 19, 1987. For 


bs 


the German memorandum on these conversations, see Documents on German Foreign - 
Policy, 1918-1845, Series D, Vol. I, From Neurath to Ribbentrop, ne 1987-Sep- 


_ tember 1988; pp. 54-67. 


a? Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprüche, pp. 42, 48 (July 22, 1941). 

48 Nicht aus den Akien, pp. 103 f, 159. Contrary to his expectations, the series, 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1946, will presumably in due course throw 
light upon the contacts Ribbentrop established. in Spain and Portugal with the Duke of 
Windsor in July-August, 1940, after the defeat of France. Kordt concludes that Edward 
probably had no conception of Hitler's and Ribbentrop' B schemes? in een he was to play - 
BO Hope a rôle, Ibid., p. 399. i , 


- 
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guarantee of the security-of the British Empire. Other things being equal, 
Britain might have.accepted the Naval Agreement as a beginning of a business- 
like arrangement, but the desired free hand in Eastern Europe would have 
created on & continent dominated by Germany a far greater threat to Britain's 
X gecurity than the French hegemony of the 1920's had ever presented. As Ribben- 
trop became convinced that Britain would never permit this development 
peacefully, he turned against Great Britain as Germany's real enemy and 
favored the Axis relationship with Japan and Italy. 

In general, there is little that is new in these volumes on Nazi-Soviet relations 
and the immediate background of the war. As ambassador to Moscow (1928- 
1933), Dirksen observed the swift cooling of the cordial relations, existing after 
Rapallo (1922), to the freezing point,*? but it.is worthy of note that Meissner 
attributed the transition to virulent hostility in 1934 largely to the influence 
of Goebbels and other party. leaders. That Hitler had little interest in the 
Ukrainian question is shown, in Kordt’s opinion, by his sacrifice of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, after the occupation of Prague, to the desire of Poland and Hungary 
for & common frontier, but-this move was probably regarded as temporary. 
Kordt also claims that an agreement was concluded with the Soviet Union in 
October, 1938, with Hitler's approval, stipulating restrictions on personal at- 
tacks in the press against Soviet and German leaders. More interesting are 
Kordt’s and Weizsü&cker's accounts of their clandestine efforts to convince the 
British, during the summer of 1939, of the necessity of the successful conclusion 
of the Moscow negotiations between the Western powers and the Soviet Union, 
if peace were to be preserved. Schmidt, who accompanied Ribbentrop on the 
crucial flight to Moscow, August 22, 1939, notes the latter's enthusiasm over the 
“strong faces" of the men of the Krenli Schmidt also observed’ Ribbentrop’s 
agitation just before he informed the Soviet ambassador, during the early hours - 
of June 22, 1941, of uns Sennen invasion—as if Ribbentrop sensed the ultimate 

disaster.** 
^ More significant is ilie evidence E Hitler's poliey during the war, 
especially that which relates to his conception of the “New Order" and to the 
question of a separate peace. His aim, particularly after the attack upon Soviet 
Russia, was clearly nothing less than the 'unconditiónal surrender" of all of 
his enemies. With all due reservations regarding the reliability of his table 
talk,5 these records leave little doubt but that the “New Order" for him meant 


** Moskau-Tokio-London, pp. 120-122. Hitler nevertheless agreed that credits already 
arranged should be prolonged. The Treaty of Berlin of 1926 had been renewed May 5, 
1933. 

ci Staatssecrétdr, p. 342. 51 Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit, p. 142. 
|. 8 Ibid., p. 155, n. 2. This claim is not confirmed by the published German diplomatle 
correspondence. Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1946, Series D, Vol. IV, The 
Aftermath of Munich, October 18$8-M arch 1989 (Washington, 1951), pp. 602-633. 

Wahn und Wirklichkeit, pp. 159, 160 fn.; Nichi aus den RID pp. 818 ff.; Weizsäcker, 
Erinnerungen, p. 2365. 

5! Statist auf dtplomatischer Bühne, pP. 444, 639. 

- 5 Picker, Hitlers OS passim. . 
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the establishment by conquest of the “Great Germanic Empire” and the 
exploitation of the peripheral areas beyond its borders. In his vague way, he 
may have briefly considered the possibility of a deal with the Vichy govern- 
ment after the armistice with France, June 22, 1940; but in the end Hitler’s 
intention to parce] out French territory to Mussolini and to. General Franco, 
‘while keeping choice bits for himself, his innate distrust of the French, and, 
above all, his refusal to tie his hands before final victory, turned him against a 
peace treaty and hence closed the only avenue to securing France’s willing co- 
operation. Nor was his attitude towards General Franco and Spain, despite 
their recent brotherhood in arms, essentially different. Resentment because of 
Franco’s canniness about entering the war and at reports of clerical domination 
in Spain moved Hitler to talk of reserving the forty thousand Spanish Re- 
publicatis who had done good work in the Todt Organisation for use in an even- 
tual second civil: war, presumably against Franco’s regime.’ He would settle 
the future of the Low Countries in “brief, to the point declarations."5? In the 
administration of the occupied parts of Russia, he backed ruthless NSDAP 
commissars, such as Erich Koch in the Ukraine, against the moré moderate but 
ineffectual Alfred Rosenberg and his Ministry of the Eastern Territories.? For 


sheer uninhibited brutality, his schemes for the future of Russia, zestfully 


elaborated in these extraordinary monologues, are surely unequalled. Hitler en- 
visaged a network of model, splendidly constructed Germanie colonies, inter- 
connected and united with the homeland by superhighways and peopled by 
Netherlanders and Norwegians as well as by Germans. Swiss settlers would 
serve only as innkeepers! In the Crimea he saw an admirable resettlement area 
for the Germans of the South Tyrol. These centers of civilization and power 
would be fortified islands in a Slavic sea. Deprived of all but local political 
organisation and permitted only the most elementary educational facilities, the 
natives were to be allowed to live as best they could in their filthy and disease- 
ridden villages. He would, said Hitler, personally shoot any one who dared to 
teach them German public hygiene. Native delegations would be occasionally 
shown the glories of Germania, Berlin’s new name as the capital of the Great 
Germanic Empire. An occasional bomb would suffice to discourage rebellious 
inclinations. As to the Balkans, Germany should control the Danube, a German 
river in Hitler’s view;.and, judging by his remarks about the good prospects of 


5 Abets, Das offene Problem, p. 126 ff.; Hitler in a situation conference, end of March, 


1942, Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, p. 180; Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprache, p. 60 (April 1, © 


1942), p. 78 (April 28, 1942), p. 83 (May 18, 1942); Meissner, dc p. 546. 
57 Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprüche, p. 107 (July 7, 1942). 

55 Ibid., pp. 100, 101 (June 27, 1942). 

** For a first-hand account of the struggle over the MAT of poliey in Eastern Europe, 
see Peter Kleist, Zwischen Stalin und Hitler, 1989-1946 (Bonn, 1950), pp. 129-225. Fol- 
lowing service in administrative offices concerned with East Germany (1932-1936), Kleist 
worked in Ribbentrop’s personal foreign office (Dienststelle Hibbenirop) in various capaci- 
ties in connection with Fastern Europe until January, 1948, when he became one of the 
higher officials (Minisierial Dirigent) in Rosenberg's Ministry. The final phase of his career, 
as a member of Ribbentrop's personal staf (1943-1945), is mentioned in connection with 
peace moves. l 
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Gennana the Croats and other peoples, the control was to extend over & 
large part of the Balkans as well.*? 
For Germany, Hitler was determined that. iie: war should mean all or nothing. 
If the German people's fanatical will faltered and Germany were defeated, it 
deserved, he told his intimates, to go down to destruction. Even he seems to 
have understood the impossibility of a decisive military victory after the 
successful Anglo-American breakout from the Normandy beachhead in July, 
1944, but he still counted, as did Frederick the Great, upon divisions among 
the Allies to give him a peace that would secure “the life of the German nation 
for the next 50 or 100 years... . " What was required was an iron will, like his 
own, to hold out until the net came ‘“‘when the tension between the Allies will 
bédot so great that the break will occur. . | ." He assured the possibly 
skeptical generals at a conference, August 31, 1944, of his capacity to exploit 
a favorable situation. “But it is childish and naive to expect that at a mo- . 
ment of grave military defeats the moment for favorable political dealings has 
come.’’* He rejected out-of-hand suggestions from his allies, who did not share 
his Wagnerian acceptance of a Gétterddmmerung, of separate treaties of peace— 
- that of Mussolini, after the successful Anglo-American landing in North Africa 
in November, 1942, with Soviet Russia, and that of Antonescu of Rumania 
with the Western powers.® The evidence indicates that steps of a sort were 
taken towards a separate peace with the East as well as the West, but the 
extent of Hitler’s knowledge and approval is uncertain. Weizsticker’s hopes of 
negotiations when he went to Rome in 1943 as ambassador to the Vatican could 
scarcely have escaped the suspicious Ribbentrop. Unfortunately Weizsücker's 
, account is brief and probably incomplete, but he does mention a German peace 
feeler in September, 1943, via Madrid to the Vatican. It was addressed to the 
Western powers and was supported by a hint of an attractive offer from Stalin, 
carrying. with it a threat of an Eastern orientation. Early m 1945, Ribbentrop 
directed him to approach the same powers with a proposal for the cessation 
of hostilities in the West and to threaten Hitler’s voluntary bolshevization 
of Germany in the event of a refusal.“ What happened thereafter is still un- 


© Picker, Hitlers i dechpeapvdahe, pp. 44, 45 November 8-10, 1941); pp. 71-72 (April 11, 
1942); p. 308 (May 12, 1942); p. 102 (June 29, 1942); p. 314 (July 2, 1942); pp. 110, 111 
(July 9, 1942); p. 114 (July 22, 1942); pp. 125-126 (July 27, 1942). 

s Gilbert, Hiller Directs His War, pp. 105, 106. 

5$ Schmidt, Statist auf diplomalischer Buhne, pp. 552, 576. 

s Weizsäcker, Erinnerungen, pp. 373-875. Guderian, Chief of the General Staff from — 
the attempt upon Hitler's life, July 20, 1944, to March, 1945, says he suggested to Ribben-: 
trop on January 25, 1045, that the two should together go to Hitler and propose an 
effort to secure an armistice with one side or the other. Ribbentrop refüsed, alleging Hitler's 
rejection of negotiations with the enemy. Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, pp. 304—308. In a 
second volume, Paul Schmidt writes briefly of three agents’ having been sent to Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Sweden in February, 1945, with Hitler's approval. Their mission was to 
secure a slackening of Allied operations in the West, not a tormal armistice, to enablé 
Germany to concentrate against the Red Army. As they could offer only the evacuation 
of occupied territory, while the Western Allies insisted upon thé disappearance of the 

~ National Socialist regime, nothing was accomplished. There are obvious inconsistencies 
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known. On the question of contacts with the Soviet Union, Kleist^ book is 80 
far about the only available evidence; and his narrative, it seems, must stand : 


~ or fall on internal-evidence alone, for apparently not one of those on the German 


side who could confirm it is living and nothing is likely to be learned from the 
-Soviets. However, confirmation of his visits to Stockholm at or about the dates 
given in his book exists in the papers of the passport division of the German 
Foreign Ministry archives. For almost a year after November, 1942, he writes, 
the Soviets, through a middleman, a certain Edgar. Clauss, pressed for. con- 
versations for reasons which were explained with curious candor. ‘It is’ the 
strange reactions of the German authorities, however, that are of present in-. 
terest. On first hearing of Kleist’s initial contacts with Clauss through intelli- 
gence reports (as Kleist had gone to Stockholm on quite another matter), 
Hitler dismissed the whole affair as a Jewish provocation; and, indeed, Kleist 
was arrested and interrogated by the highest official in the Security Service 
[| Stcherhetisdiensi] and placed under ‘house arrest” on his return to Berlin. From 
first to .last, Hitler-and Ribbentrop refused to authorize conversations, but 
neither could they bring themselves to the point of breaking the tenuous cón- 
tact completely. It was finally broken, according to Kleist, in the autumn of 
1943 when the Soviets fixed a final time-limit. Ribbentrop's strangely persistent | 


. interest, shown in his repeated revival of the matter and in his urging Kleist to 


go immediately to Stockholm when Kleist had abandoned the entire affair, | 
"suggests not only an unwillingness on his part to sacrifice a chance for an. ar- 
rangement but also a chronic incapacity for decisive action, ‘especially when in 
doubt of Hitler’s views.“ Given Hitler’s attitude towards the, war, quite apart 
from the Allies’ demand for unconditional surrender at Casablanca i in January, 
1943, there was no middle course for Germany between complete victory and. 
complete defeat. 

Not enough historical writing on the foreign” policy of the Third Reich has as 
yet been published in' Germany to warrant firm conclusions as to trends. How- 
ever, two books have appeared based upon a serious study of considerable | 


^- evidence. Their conclusions are almost diametrically opposed: to each other.. 


Largely documented from the material revealed at the principal Nürnberg war- 
crimes trial, Holidack’s admirable analysis reaffirms the guilt of Hitler and his 
regime; “, . Hitler’ B. policies, autarchy,. rearmament and foreign policy and 
all his statements we have come to know, prove that he worked for war from the 
e atid that he regarded it as providing the sole solution of the “German 
Question! . . . ."9- Assmann is less concerned with the background of the war 


between this and the evidence of Weizaüoker and Guderian. Paul Schmidt, Der Statist 


. auf der Galerie, 1946-1950: Erlebnisse, Kommentare, Vergleiche (Bonn, 1951), pp. 10-13. 


“ Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin, pp. 230-278. Kleist claims to have tried unsuccess-, - 
fully for contacts with representatives of the Western powers in Stockholm, also that he 
personally regarded an agreement with the Soviet Union as a betrayal of the anti-Bolshe- 
vik Russians such as General Vlassov. 

5 According to late information, Holldack is a menbèr ‘of the staff of the Süddeutsche 
Zetiung of Munich. Heins Holldack, Was wirklich geschah: Die diplomatische Hintergründe. 
der deulschen Kriegspolitik (Munich, 1949), p. 143. The book diia & Enpeenon edu ve l 
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then with its conduct, yet he does not hesitate largely to question the truth of 
. such sweeping condemnations as that by Holldack. “The fact,” he writes, — 
"that the catastrophe of 1030 was precipitated by a German aggression does 
not in itself justify the conclusion that Hitler was by nature an advocate of. war. ` 
A man who had-undertaken so many peaceful tasks within Germany, some of | 
which were in the process of being carried out, some of which were still in the 
. planning stage, needed peace rather than war; But, for him, the attainment of hts 
political aims came first. As soon as he became convinced that he could not 
attain them without war, he decided to take the road that necessarily led to 
“war.” Admittedly, ‘he writes, his views are today those of a small minority, but 
of the eventual judgment of history he is confident.” 

Whether German historiography will follow Holldack or Assmann is, of 
course, impossible to say. Some of the circumstances that produced the ‘‘re- 
visionist" movement of the 1920’s do not exist today. There is no equivalent of 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, with its implied collective condemnation 
of Germany, nor is there likely to be one inserted in a future peace treaty. 
Except for such National Socialist Party organizations as the SS, guilt in the 
verdict of the Nürnberg court was strictly personal. Nor is there so far in 
Germany a central authority interested in encouraging a movement for the re- 
habilitation of Hitler and the Third Reich. That powerful incentives to accom- 
plish precisely this objective do exist, however, there can be little doubt. And, 
if there is no Treaty of Versailles to be revised, there remain the moral judgment 
of world opinion and the verdicts of the war-crimes trials to be changed. Much 
will doubtless depend upon Germany's internal political evolution, but, in any 
event, it would be surprising were Assmann not to have successors. Some of 
the lines such future writers are likely to follow are indicated in the recent. 
publications former National Socialist leaders. ] 

has | E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 
Duke University. : 


* The italics are Assmann’s. Kurt Assmann, Deutsche Schicksaljahre: Historische 
Bilder aus dem Zweiten Weltkrieg und Seiner Vorgeschichte (Wiesbaden, 1950), pp. 530—540. 
Had Hitler died after Munich, history would have regarded him, in Assmann's opinion, as 
one of the greatest and most successful statesmen of modern history. Ibid., p. 38. In charge 
of the historical section of the German Naval High Command, Assmann worked for more 
than three years after 1945 in the German naval archives in London, where they are under 
the control of the British Admiralty. Several of Assmann’s articles, some.of which were 
used i in the preparation of his volume, have appeared in American periodicals, 
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Western oa dod Chinese propagandists have, with different motives, 


.. produced substantial additions to the literature of Chinese Communist Party 


history during the past year, Happily, the fruit of serious Western scholarship 
is reaching the market in good time to counteract the influence of Peking’s 
presses—which seek to exemplify the infallibility’ of Mao Tse-tung’s line 
through three decades of party history and to condemn the obliquity of all 
those who lacked prescience of, that recently-established Marxist-Leninist 
“fact.” Thus we may have reason to hope that Peking’s labored rewriting of 
Chinese Communist Party history will not hold the relatively unchallenged 
monopoly enjoyed for nearly a decade in the ‘thirties by analogous rewriting- of 
the history of the C.P.S.U. 

In the principal work now under review, Mao’s China; Party Reform Doar 
ments, 1942-44, Boyd Compton has very competently translated and intro- 
duced the important documents of the Cheng-feng (Party Reform) Movement 
of 1942—1944.3 This movement. had been formally initiated by Mao Tse-tung’s 
address opening the Communist Party School in Yenan on February 1, 1942, 
when he emphasized the necessity for ‘a movement of enlightenment un our 
Party which will liberate our comrades’ spirits from the darkness of subjec- 
tivism and summon them to resistance against subjectivism, sectarianism, and 
party formalism.” The ensuing intraparty crusade definitively bolshevized 
the CCP, stamping upon it the “Marxist-Leninist”? character that steadily be- 
comes more pronounced. Insofar as the Cheng-feng Movement singled out for 
attack such deviationist “isms” as subjectivism (or dogmatism), sectarianism, 
- and formalism, and their proponents, it exhibited some characteristics of a 
purge. But its principal emphasis was more constructively placed on instruc- 
tion and indoctrination calculated. to guide the rather heterogeneous party 
membership onto the correct Marxist-Leninist path and to reform or reéducate 
the deviationists—instead of driving them out of the Party. Marxism-Leninism 
was authoritatively interpreted and given effect in learning, in party life, and 
jn literature and the arts. The leitmotiv n ACN Was: “Become a good 
Communist!” 

The Cheng-feng Movement, intrinsically a significant episode in the history 
of the CCP, was also the prototype of the “party reformation” movement of 
' 1948-1949 and the “ideological remoulding" movement of 1950-1951. Its 
teachings, compactly distilled in the General Introduction to the Party Con- 


: 1 Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1952. Pp. liii, 278. $4.50. 

` 3 The “movement” is occasionally dated from July 1, 1941, when the CCP Central 
Committee adopted a resolution on “Strengthening the Party Spirit." Compton also sug- ` 
gesta that a “second” Cheng-feng Movement, hardly distinguishable from the ''first," 
began with a Central Committee resolution of June 1, 1943, on “Methods of Leadership.” 
A precise terminal date for the movement can hardly be fixed because of its very nature 
and purpose—indoctrination in the "universal truths of Marxism-Leninism” which are 
permanent guides to the conduct and attitudes of party members. 
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stitution of June. 11, 1945, throw important light on the Chinese Communist 
mind in 1952. The party reform documents, however, are somewhat mis- 
leadingly named. They do not deal with'the Orig methods or experiences 
of the reform movement—about which we still remain largely in the dark— 
but comprise the selected doctrinal “readings” assigned to party members as 
guides to the reform of their own “thoughts” and “working style," constitut- 
ing, actually, a textbook for party members.*. The “readings” range, in date, 
from 1925 (Stalin, “The Bolshevization of the Party") through 1944 (Resolu- 
tion of the Central Committee, CCP, December 17, 1044, on the Yenan Cadre 
School) Compton has taken two justifiable liberties in handling the original 
materials: (1) he has omitted six documents of Soviet.origin (by Lenin, Stalin 
and Dimitrov) elsewhere available in English translations, listing them for 
reference in the Preface (pp. x-xi); and (2) he has added & translation of the 
Peking Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) editorial of July 1, 1950, on ‘“Remold- 
ing the Party’s Style of Work and Improving Its State of Craton " This 
editorial, an important directive during the ‘ideological remoulding" move- 
ment of 1950-1951, rather dramatically illustrates how the ideological struggles 
of 1942-1944 live on in the present. “Mao’s China” is therefore a somewhat 
misleading title for the Compton volume, but its subtitle gives fair warning 
to the scanner of bibliographical lists and book reviews. i 

Compton’s translated materials fall into two general categories: (1) works by - 
important leaders and theoreticians of the Chinese Communist movement, such : 
as Mao Tse-tung (seven speeches or articles, including his “In Opposition to 
Liberalism” of September 7, 1937), Liu Shao-ch’i (three speeches or articles, 
including “On the Intra-Party Struggle," of July 2, 1941, and “Training of the 
Communist Party-Member,’’. of. August 7, 19394); and Ch’en Yin (“How to 
Be a Communist Party Member,” of May 30, 1939); and (2) key official party 
documents, including six Central Committee resolutions of the 1941-1944 pe- 
riod. This bare suggestion of the content of the Compton volume should arouse 
the interest -of everyone—specialist or nonspecialist—whose curiosity about 
Communist China has been stimulated. by recent events.. All should want this ' 
book on their shelves beside Liu Shao-ch'i's On the Party.’ 

Further evidence of awakening American interest in the internal history of 


è? The Cheng-feng 1wen-hasten [Party Reform Documents] was probably first published in 
1943, but the earliest known edition available in the United-States is the “revised edition" 
issued by the.Chieh-fang she (n.p.), 1944. The technique employed is familiar in conduct- 
ing "movements" in Communist China. The ideological remoulding movement in 1950- 
1951 revolved around the reading and discussion of prescribed articles, statements, or 
documents; other materials were “assigned reading" during the movement "to reform the 
intellectuals” in November, 1951. 

4 Also published in English translation as How to Be a Good Communist (Peking, 
Foreign Languages Press, Oct., 1951). 

: The official English iranalàtson (Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1950) of Lun 
tang, a briefer title for his 1945 report on the Party Constitution. See H. A. Steiner, 
“Liu Shao-ch'i, On the Party: A Review Article," Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 11, no. 1 
(Nov., 1951, pp. 79-84). 


* 


ir - emphasis on.the effects in. China and within the CCP of’ the Stalin-Trotsky 
"feud.$ With Schwartz and the revised Isaacs on his shelf beside Compton and — 


. «^7 respect is there duplication or overlapping of the Compton book. Where the Copton ; 
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_ the.CCP'is reflected i in the recent: publication of Benjamin L disais Chinese 
‘Communism and the Rise of Mao? and Harold R. Isaacs’ revised edition of The 
~. Tragedy of. the Chinese Revolution! The Schwartz volume, painstakingly done 
“and meticulously faithful to the limited documentation -available, says more 
"han any other volume published in English about the early history of. the CCP 


. * : from the pre-1921- period through. 1925, and the intraparty struggles of 1928- 


. . 1985 that culminated in Mao's emergence. as supreme leader—casting éritical, 


." light ón Mao’s standard condemnation of Ch'en Tu-hsiu (principal founder of 


the.CCP) as a “right opportunist.' ” Isaacs has. considerably modified the tone . 
of his earlier (1938). work of the same title, properly classified as Trotskyite, - 


E . and offers what is probably the most readable ‘and insightful account of the 


. doctrinal and tactical problems of the. 1925-1927 périod. He offers sage judg- | 


ments on Chinese “internal politics and society in general, but places greatest 


` Liu Shao-ch’i, the general reader or ‘professional ‘researcher will have impor- 
, tant and suggestive guides to knowledge of.perhaps the most significant ‘and 
fascinating political development of this century. He will also want to add the 
forthcoming volume by. Conrad Brandt, Benjamin. Sehwartz; and John K. 
Fairbanks;? and other American research projécts, many well-advanced, prom- 
-ise to add substantially to the Lai literature of the subject i in nc near 
future. to 


i * r E m" 
6. Cambiidize, X Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 258. $4.00. Using potait source 
materialas, Robert C, North, in “The Rise of Mao Tse-tung," Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. If, 
- ho. 2 (Feb., 1952, pp. 1387-1465), has supplemented and enlarged upon Schwarts’ gocòunt 
"6f. the conditions under which Mao finally captured the leadership of thé CCP.’ North 
i hag áo Written a valuable introduction (“Communists of the Chinese Revolution") to 


ONynvssles* Red Dust; Autobiographies of Chinese Comat (Staton, Stanford Uni- ` 


versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 238. $5.00). ; 
7 Stanford, Stanford "University Press, - 1951.. Pp. xiii 882. $5.00. 
* Bteiner, “The Chinese BEXSUNOR. Yale Review, Vol. 41, no. 2 (Winter, 1992, ; Db. | 
311-314). "RUE e 
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? Their A Documentary History of. Chinese Conimünim has lion announced for 1952 i 


publication (London: George Allen & Unwin; Cambridge: ‘Harvard University Press) 
and has been examined in page proof. Portions of this long-awaited collection of docu- 
ments and notes have already received a limited private or official distribution and have 


been used by researchers in the field. The, Documentary History includes 40 selected docu- . 


menta.covering the.27 years between 1922 and 1949; these are interapersed with 24 sub- 
stantive or interpretative notes that make it something more than & mere collection of 
documenta. Twenty-eight of the documents are from the 1922-1940 period, and only three 


are postwar (all.of 1949). Five of the Cheng-feng documenta are necesagrily included, since -_ 


res 


. the history concentrates on the development of the internal party line, and only’ in: ;this É 


volume more intensively probes into à relatively: brief intervali in the history of the CCP, 


the Brandt-Schwarts-Fairbank work is. broader. and’ more comprehensive in scope, -" 


While complementary.to each other, these two volumes each make contributions in their 
own right. . - 


30 Ag pes of the current research project of the. East Asian Institute of Columbia | 
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Across the Pacific, the study of CCP history is pursued in a different vein. 
“There is not a shred of doubt,” the Peking People’s Daily declared on July 1, 
1951, “that the systematic study.of the Party’s history will greatly strengthen 
Marxist-Leninist education throughout the Party, and will greatly heighten 
the consciousness and confidence of all party cadres and members. , . .” Party 
history is intensively popularized through all available mass media—the daily 
press, the popular periodical, the cheap book or pamphlet, the radio, the stage 
and cinema, and the popular mass meeting." The tenets of Marxist-Leninist 
“historiography” are well enough known: the necessity for “uniting theory and 
practice” means that the study of history should not be undertaken merely to 
establish an objectively valid explanation of the past. Consequently, all CCP 
"histories" must somehow contribute to the legend of Mao Tse-tung’s infalli- 
bility or to the consolidation of the “‘pedple’s democratic dictatorship;?" Much. 
that is circulated as “history” is sheer trash and nonsense, but with careful 
screening of the vast quantitative output the Western student may profitably 
follow even the daily Chinese press and fill in missing pieces of the incomplete 


mosaic. 


~ 


The history-conscious CCP seems aware of ihe inadequacies of its own docu- 


mentation and is strenuously seeking to recapture documents and other party 
. materials before they are irretrievably lost.? The very process of converting 


‘University, under the direction of Professor C. Martin Wilbur, that group is now translat* 


ing some 40 of the Russian documents relating to the CCP captured during Chang Tso- 


` lin's raid on the Office of the Soviet Military Attaché in Peking, April 6, 1927. These 


documenta, contemporaneously translated into Chinese by anti-Communist interests, are 
in Su-lien ysn-mou-wen-chang hui-pien [Collection of Documents on the Soviet Conspiracy] 
(Peking, 1928). First-draft English translations of eight of the documents, whose authen- 

ticity is being verified, have been informally circulated. l 

Two recent mimeographed bibliographies of the East Asiatic Library of. Colts! 
University, based on ita holdings of CCP materials, also have special intérgit op 
political scientist: (1) Guide to the Writings of Mao Tsetung (Nov. 23, 10&«, 16 pp. 
with Supplement I (March 6, 1952, 8 pp.); and (2) Writings of the Members of the Central — 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (April 5, 1952, 41 pp.). 

Several studies relating to Communist China are included in Research on China, com- 
piled by the External Research Staff, Office of Intelligence Research, Department of 
State (ERS Research List No. 2, processed, Jan, 16, 1952, 11 pp.). 

u New China News Agency ‘announced (Shanghai, July 18, 1951) that “history re- - 
porting teams” had personally “reported” to 260 groups totalling 3,500,000 persons in 
the factories, schools and other organisations of the Shanghai area during the week of 
July 1, 1951. Comparable methods of popularizing party history for the masses were 
employed in nearly every urban center. The Peking Municipal Committee of the COP 


." issued a typical directive on this occasion: “Propaganda [for the 30th anniversary of the 


CCP] should center upon the revolutionary history of the CCP . . . . Reminiscences about 
the Party’s historical struggles, and accounts of the struggles of revolutionary martyrs, 
model party workers and party organizations, should be collected from cadres and party 
members... ." (NONA, Peking, June 22, 1951). 

13. The Propaganda Department of the Bouth-Centtal Branch Bureau of the party . 
publicly advertised in September, 1951, for photographs of scenes of CCP activity in 
Wuhan in the troubled days of 1926-198 and for files of contemporary journals and news- 
papers. , 


Ma 
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historic sites and scenes of party activity into shrines throws light on s 
scure historical details. Tidbits of useful supplementary information è 
in the published reminiscences of persons who were associated with 

earlier days.!* The daily press is often studded with brief popular biog 


of Communist personalities of the past and present: the daughter : 


Ch’iu-pai, who succeeded Ch’en Tu-hsiu as the leader of the Party on 
7, 1927, recites anecdotes of her father’s life; personal relations bet we 
Yat-sen and Wu Yii-chang, an important Communist personality of the 
day, are related in such a manner as to emphasize the treachery and “re: 
character of Chiang Kai-shek; the murder of Mao Tsé-min, “ma 
brother of Mao Tse-tung, is poignantly recounted to dramatize the 
personal revolutionary suffering; and somewhat contradictory storie 
Mao An-ying, Mao Tse-tung’s Russian-trained son, suggest that. nep 
not dead in Communist China, since Mao An-ying emerges as a minc 
in the central party Secretariat who acts as translator and go-between 


' tions with Russians. While the historical objectivity of such accounts 


is always suspect, the bits and pieces are informative. They illustrate 
sion of CCP history that present leaders wish to perpetuate; they give 
into early episodes. of party history not yet fully known; and the ver 
clothing with respectability some of the skeletons in the pars closet ma 
important trends in thought control. 

Some evidence is already available of & poncerted effort to subvert t 
sources of historical information. Last year the Peita academician I 
ching, one of the original founders of the national party who long since 


. from active politics, was obliged to lend credence to the Maoist legend 


licly recanting his Menshevist" and ""Trotskyite" errors of 1927-192 
suitable embellishment of the history of those days.5 Fung. Yu-lan, 
most eminent philosophical historiographer,'® felt obliged to say tha: 

3 Examples: The Shanghai Ta Kung Pao, September 28, 1951, identified tl 


where sessions of the First (i.e., founding) National Congress of the CCP wer 
Shanghai in July, 1921, in an account of their restoration—along with Mao’s te 


‘residence at that time—as national shrines. The Shanghai News, October 5, 195) 


one Wang Chi’s colorful account of his pilgrimage to Mao's birthplace in Shaosha 
is also becoming a shrine.’ 

14 Tu Sung-shou has reported intimate details of Mao’s propaganda and organ 
activities in Canton early in 1926 (Hong Kong Wen Hui Pao, June 24, 1951, : 


. from Bian's Ch'un-chung jth-pac). General Ho Lung’s account of the Nanchang 


of August 1, 1927, reports on an important.episode in Chinese Communist mili 
tory, “confessing” that the confusion then prevailing resulted from the military 
unawareness of Mao’s military "genius" and strategic concepts (Peking, J'en-mi: 
August 1, 1951). Ho's dereliction is entirely understandable, however, in view. 
complete abstention from military affairs until some date after August 1, 1927 
same occasion, General Ch’en Yi recalled the military experiences of the 1927—19: 
in “Learn from the Marxist-Leninist Creative Style of Work of Chairman Mao’ 
Peking, July 31, 1951). : 

5 Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao, January 15, 1951, reprinted from Jen-min jih- 

1$ His Chung-kuo che-hstüeh shih [History of Chinese Philosophy] became wide) 
with Derk Bodde's translation of its first volume (Peking, Henri Vetch, 1937). 
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revelations of Marxist-Leninist epistemclogy!! proved "that the ancient philos- 
ophers of China held imperfect views o3 the problem of knowledge and prac- 
tice,” but that “On Practice solves the problem.”!8 On July 10, 1951, the official 
news agency reported that Fung had eccepted a researali" grant from the 
Academy of Sciences in order that he might revise his famous history of Chinese 
philosophy in the light of the new thinking. 

The official view of party history is also rédootod d in & number of more sub- 
stantial publications. The first of four projected volumes of the Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung was published on October 12, 1951,!? and contains 16 of his 
articles and speeches of the 1926-1937 period, many of them not previously 
published. This long-awaited event initiated a new. upsurge in the study of 
party history by the rank-and-file of party members and cadres. A handy offi- 
cialized reference work about events and personalities of the Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary movement, Chinese and foreign, is the “Study” Encyclopedia,*® 
which also includes texts of current basic documents. Somewhat less reliable, 
but helpful when used with care, is a two-volume compilation of biographies of 
208 prominent Chinese Communists published late in 1950 as Leading Personal- 
14168 of the New China. 

The thirtieth anniversary celebration of the CCP. on July 1, 1951, occasioned 
the publication of several official ‘‘histories’” of the Party: Ch'en Po-ta, & 
member of the Central Committee, produced & pamphlet whose title describes 
its content and purpose: Mao Tse-tung's Theory of the Chinese Revolution Is 
the Combination of Marzism-Leninism with the Chinese Revolution.” This work 


17 Shth-chieh lun [On Practice], reissued Decamber 29, 1950, and fully translated in 
People’s China, Vol. 3, no. 11 (June 1, 1951, supplement, 24 pp.). People’s China is itself 
an important source of Communist-inspired history and ideology. Published in Peking 
fortnightly since January 1, 1950, by the Foreign Languages Press, it is the direct successor 
to the China Digest, formerly published in Hong Kong (Dec. 31, 1946-Feb. 1, 1950). Al- 
though current exchange regulations prevent the placing of subscriptions, copies of 
People’s China are usually found at left-wing, “progressive” bookstores. 

18 Fung Yu-lan, “Mao Tse-Tung’s On Practice and Chinese Philosophy,” People’s 
China, Vol. 4, no. 10 (Nov. 16, 1951, pp. 5—7 et seg.). 

19 By Tama ch’u-pan she, Peking; but simultaneously published in other places, 
This publication shows how CCP history is being rewritten ''by omission.” In his famous 
Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Movemeni in Hunan [Hu-nan nung-min ytin-tung 
k'ao-ch'a pao-kao] (March, 1927), Mao bad evalusted the respective contributions to the 
“democratic revolution" of city dwellers and military units, as contrasted with the peas- 
antry, on a ten-point scale, and concluded: “The echievements of the urban dwellers and 
military units rate only three points, while the remaining seven points should go to the 
peasants in their rural revolution." This “most remarkable statement” (Schwarts, p. 75), 
which appears in every other edition of the Report and has always been regarded as an 
important key to Mao’s “thought,” is significantly Celeted from the definitive text of 19511 

20 Hetieh-hst tzl-tien (Peking, T’ien-hsia ch’u-pan she, May, 1951). The nine separately 
paged sections of this volume total 822 double-column pages. 

n Hsin Chung-kuo jen-wu-chih (Hong Kong, Chou-ho-pao ts'un g-shu, 2 vols. bound 
in 1, pp. 278 and 268, respectively, 1950). 

2 Lun Mao Tse-tung ssu-hstang Ma-k'o-ssu. Lieh-ning chu-i ad Chung-kuo ko-ming 
ti chieh-ho (Peking, Hsin-hua shu-tien, July, 1951, pp. 58). Text also in Hstueh-hsi [Study], 
Vol. 4, nos. 6-7 (July 1, 1951, pp. 7-20). 
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by óne of Communist China's most prolifie polemicists devotes ita nine brief 
chapters to reconciling the processes of the Chinese Revolution with the teach- 
- ings of Marxism-Leninism and to deifying Mao Tse-tung as “the outstanding 
representative of Marxism-Leninism in China." Ch'en's work has no scholarly 
Standing whatever, despite its patient citation of the writings.of Lenin and 
Stalin, but has special value in spelling out what Chinese Communists think 
about themselves and their role in the world revolution. As one reads of the 
infallible correctness of Mao Tse-tung’s social and political judgments through , 


- -@ quarter-century, he is apt to wonder if there are any limits to sycophancy. 


Mao's leadership has “aroused the teeming millions of the people of the world ` 
to join in the universal world struggle against imperialism. .. ." He has applied - 
the "general guiding principles of Marxism-Leninism to the nations of the East 
whose conditions radically differ irom those cf European nations,” and the 
correctness of the “new” Marxist conclusion has already been “demonstrated” : 
both in China and in the “countries of Southeast Asia." Ch’en aspires to estab- 
lish two basic principles: (1) that Mao, following Lenin and Stalin, solved the 
problems of the Chinese revolution by reconcilims the unique social and political 
situation in that country with Marxism-Leninism (actually meaning that Mao 
. departed sufficiently from Lenin's and Stalin's generalized directives to create 
a new revolutionary concept with special applization to. Asiatic countries); and 
(2) that Mao's China, with its own special experiences and capabilities, is the 
natural new fulcrum of the revolutionary movement in other Asiatic countries. 
These conclusions can hardly be called new, but in the present context they 
have important implications for Sino-Soviet relations. 

The same general attitudes are.supported bv two brief official histories of the 
CCP—one by Hu Chiao-mu, Deputy Director of Propaganda for the CCP Cen- 
tral Committee;? the other, even briefer, by the official Hsüeh-hsi (Study) 
Society of Peking.** Hu follows Ch'en in emphasising the infallible leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung and the treacherous vagaries of those who stood at any time 
in. opposition to him. He centers his history upon the three epochal “domestic 
revolutionary wars” of 1921-1927, 1927-1936, and 1945-1950, and finally lays 
to rest any surviving notions that the CCP might ever have been guided during 
. its thirty years of history by peaceful or nonrevolutionary motives! The 
“correctness” of the decisions of various party congresses and conferences, 
from 1922. onward, is reappraised according to their conformity with the 
"thought" of Mao Tse-tung. This official party history, while briefer, is the - 
Chinese counterpart of the famous History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks). It excerpts only. those passages from party documents 
that are consistent with the Maoist conclusion, a method: which suggests that 


S Chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang ti san-shih nien [Thirty Years of the CCP] (Peking, 
Hsin-hus shu-tien, June, 1951, pp. 77). Initial Peking press-run: 500,000 copies. Text 
also in Hstleh-Ast, cited, pp. 88-53. English trans-ation in People’s China, Vol. 4, nos. s 
serially (July 16-Sept. 16, 1951). 

* Chung-kuo kung-ch'an-tang chien-shih [Brief History of the CCP] (Peking, Hsüeh- 
hsi, July, 1951, pp. 49). 
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important documents of internal party history will remain secret, and that 
critical studies of the official Maoist version of the Chinese revolution may be 
rendered even more difficult. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the party also produced panegyrics by at least 
32 prominent party personalities, most of them with heavy historical over- 
tones. Many were published in English translations in People’s China.” In en- 
semble, they appear in a three-volume edition published by the South China 
Branch Bureau of the CCP Central Committee.” This collection addresses it- 
self to a broad range of current policies and problems—from party doctrine to 
administrative detail—but each contributor seems equally gifted with the 
capacity for identifying all "correct" policy and action with the infallible 
“thought” of Mao Tse-tung. 

Sidelights on CCP history also appear in such "standard" bistories of the 
Chinese revolution as those by Hu Hua,?' Hu Sheng,?* and Yua Ying-shen?*— 

. which are regularly reissued in new editions. In view of the current international 
situation, note might also be made of the scores of “histories” of “American 
imperialism" in China that come in encless streams from the propaganda 
presses. Perhaps the most ambitious of these, and certainly one of the most in- 
accurate, is Liu Ta-nien's History of American Aggression in China.*? Works of 
this type glorify the national spirit of the CCP and the role of Mao Tse-tung as 
a savior of the Chinese people; they intimately associate the real or fancied 
machinations of American imperialism with the growth and development of 
the CCP. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER. 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


*5 Vol. 4, nos. 1-3 (July 1—Aug. 1, 1951). 

2 Chung-kuo kung-ch'an-tang ch'eng-li san-shih chou-nien chi-nien chuan-chi [Reports 
on ihe ‘Achievements of the CCP during tis Thirteth Anniversary Celebration] (Canton, 
Hua-nan jen-min jih-pao, 3 vols., July, 1951). 

1! Chung-kuo ksin min-chu eiusd ko-ming shih [History of the Chinese New Dono 
Revolution]. 

15 T'i-kuo chu-t yù Chung-kuo FRE CHUA [Imperialism and Chinese Politica]. 

* Chung-kuo kung-ch'an-ang lieh-shih-chuan [Collected Articles on the CCP]. 

3° Mei-kuo ch'in-hua skih (Peking, Jen-min ch’u-pan she, 1951). This is an enlarged 
edition of his original Met-kuo ch'in-hua chien-shik [Short iii of American Aggression 
in China} (Peking ?, 1949). 
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Political, Realism and Political Idealism; A Study in Theories and Realities. 
By Joan H. Herz. (Chicago: N of Cnicago Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 275.. 
$3.75.) 


This is a serious and interesting attempt to analyze a phenomenon which 
may perhaps be best described as the apocalyptic tendency in political thought. 
Particularly during the past two hundred years, doctrines like Marxism or the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment have periodically arisen to inspire men with © 
the hope of an imminent Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Their prophets have 
proclaimed that the sole, or at least the primary, impediments to the realization 
. of social perfection lay in such relatively simple things as private ownership of 
the instruments of production, or artificial restrictions on the free exchange of 
goods and ideas; abolish these impediments, so the argument runs, and all will 
soon be well. The revolutionary optimism generated by such doctrines has 
been a major factor in the political life of the time. But each doctrine, when put 
to the test of practical application, has fallen so far short of its announced ob- 
jectives as to produce ‘an equal and opposite reaction toward cynical disillusion- 
ment; the humanitarian hopes of a Condorcet are followed by the ''Enrtchissez- | 
vous" amoralism of a Guizot. The result is a manic-depressive cycle, in which 
waves of exaggerated optimism alternate wita troughs of equally exaggerated 
pessimism. What is the explanation of this phenomenon? What, if anything, 
can be done to prevent or mitigate these recurrent frustrations of the reforma- 
tory impulse? These are the questions to which the present book is addressed. 

Like Hobbes, whose opinions he very largely shares, Professor Herz believes 
that any fruitful analysis of politieal behavicr must begin with the analysis of 
human nature. His approach to the problem of politics is therefore essentially ' 

psychological in character. Man, he thinks, is driven.in his relations with other 

men by two contradictory Minpulses Through fear of others he is impelled to 

seek security in a competitive struggle for power; through compassion for his 

fellow men, he regrets the sufferings thus entailed, and yearns for universal . 

peace. Thus there is a perpetual “antagonism between life and compassion’ 
which places man in the unpleasant situation “of having a conscience and yet _ 
having daily to act counter to its demands” (p. 9). Unable to bear the contra- 
dictory character or, as Herz would say, the “irrationality” of actual social 
life, he tries to resolve the contradiction by denying its existence. This can be 
done in two different ways. One may assert that power is an accidental rather 
than an essential factor in human relations, and proclaim that a society based 
wholly on compassion is both desirable and possible; thought tending i in this 
direction is “political idealism.” Or one may assert that competitive power rela- 
tions are the beginning and the end of social life, and that the way to success 
and happiness lies in the repression of com»assion; thought tending in this di- 
- rection is ‘political realism." But the antagonistic «pulses to power and com- 
passion are both rooted in human nature, and both demand expression. The 
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longer the one or the other is neglected, the greater does the hunger for it grow. 
The result is a perpetual oscillation between the poles of realism and of idealism 
which constitutes, in Herz's view, the principal dynamic force in the history of 
political thought. = ^ 0. 

A new theory of “Realist Liberalism” is the author's own solution to this 
problem. “Realist Liberalism is a kind of ‘second liberalism,’ coming as a syn- 
thesis after the ‘thesis’ of utopian idealism and the ‘antithesis’ of cynical real- 
ism" (p. 146). This theory resembles ideclism in that it recognizes the impor- 
tance of the impulse to compassion, and accepts the peaceful reconciliation of 
interests as the natural and proper goal cf human aspirations. It is realist, on 
the other hand, in that it denies the existence of any predetermined “natural 
harmony" which will make it feasible, either now or in the future, to neglect 
the importance of competitive power-drives as a basic factor in the social life of 
man. Through the techniques of constitutional democracy, and by the adroit 
balancing of power-drive against power-dfive, it is possible for men of good will 
to satisfy some part at least of the impu.se to compassion by frustrating the 
more painful manifestations of the compezitive-power impulse. This is the only 
effective way to counter the "irrationality" of social life. 

As a proper constitutional democrat, the present reviewer has no quarrel 
with Professor Herz’s conclusions. He is bv no means convinced, however, that 
these conclusions are compatible with the view of human nature on which they 
are ostensibly based. It seems, indeed, that our author has succeeded once again 
in entangling himself in the web first woven, to his own discomfiture, by the 
illustrious Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes too believed that men, by the necessities : 
of human nature, are impelled to recognize the moral commandments of natural 
law, which aim at peace and reconciliation. But he also believed that these com- 
mandments speak with too small a voic2 to govern the actual behavior of. 
mien, who are driven by an obsessive fear of death to an endless search for 
power. Having set up this sharp dichotomy between the peaceful aspirations 
and the bellicose realities of human intercourse, Hobbes could find no better 
means of bridging the gap than to assume, or rather to hope, that men -might 
one day find the wisdom to create & Leviathan which, by countering power 
with greater power, would neutralize the affect of competitive fears and g:ve 
reality to the laws of nature. But how can men, whose every act is dominated 
by fear, be persuaded to take the enormous leap from the state of nature, where 
power is the essence of life, to the civil state, where power is frustrated by 
power? This was the unsolved and insoluble dilemma of Hobbes’ political sys- 
tem. The same dilemma rises, once again, to plague Professor Herz. It is true 
that, by the relative modesty of his demands, he sueceeds to some extent in 
concealing the problem. Whereas the Leviathan was expected to frustrate all 
power-drives, thus falling hopelessly into the category of political idealism, 
“Realist Liberalism is asked only to frustrate some. Unfortunately this conces- 
sion to the spirit of moderation is won at tae expense of logic. Whereas it is at 
least conceivable that men might be willing to accept complete frustration of 
their power-drives in the interests of complete peace, it is difficult to see why 
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they would accept partial frustration'in a society which still remains essentially 
bellicose and competitive. Although Professor Herz is none too clear in his 
definition of these all-important concepts, the main line of his argument as- 
sumes that the struggle for competitive power constitutes the “reality” of 
political life, and that “ideals,” far from.having creative power of their own, 
can be achieved only by the manipulation of power. “realities.” In a world so 
constituted, Realist Liberalism is a creature no less artificial and improbable 
than the Leviathan itself, - 
In the reviewer’s opinion, Professor Herz’s book, like so many works of the 

- currently modish school of political "realism," is vitiated by a very partial 
view of reality itself. Christians have always been taught, and non-Christians 
have repeatedly discovered, that hüman nature is & curious mixture of. the 
' divine and the bestial, of love and hate. When he gays, therefore, that man must 
be content to accept a dual destiny, and that he courts disaster when he over- - 
weeningly attempts to disregard the limitations of his earthly condition, Pro- 
fessor Herz is to be welcomed as the exponent of an ancient and ever-valuable 
‘tradition of religious and humanistic common sense. But this same common 
sense compels us. to recognize that all the aspects of human nature are equally 
"real," that compassion is no more and no less a “fact” than fear itself. The- . 
effective improvement of social life comes not by compelling “rea! facts” to con- 
form to “ideals,” but by striving to give “ideal facts” the largest possible oppor- 
tunities for growth in the world of “reality.” The reviewer believes that this 
was, more or less, the message Professor Herz hoped to communicate in this 
- book. If so, it is all the more Brune that he fell BO readily into the trap of < 
Hobbesian "realism." | | | 

F. M. EN 
McGill. University. 
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Philosophy of Democratic Government. By Yves R. Sraox. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 324. $3.50.) 


This is an important contribution to the current literature on democracy. 
Ii is not a book that can be easily summarized for it is one that needs and ` 
deserves to be re&d more than once. Not content with the clichés and gen- ` 
eralizations that characterize much óf the current writing on democracy; the | 
author -subjects the concepts associated with. democracy to a profound and 
‘searching analysis. It is speculative political theory in the best sense: of the 
word. - 

In his introductory chapter on ihe general theory of government, Professor 
| Simon, a member of the Committee on Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago: gives particular attention to the problem of authority. It is a common - 
mistake, he points out, to identify authority with coercion; but although a 
conspicuous instrument of authority, coercion is not identical with it. The 
essence of authority, moreover, should not be confused with: any of the par- 
ticular forms in which this essence is embodied. Authority has within itself a 
diversity of functions and may be embodied in a variety of forms. The author 
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argues in some detail that “unity of action depends upon unity of judgment, 
and unity of judgment can be procured either by way of unanimity or by way 
of authority; no third possibility is concetvable" (p. 19). Where there is more 
than one means for the attainment of the common good, “anyone may dis- 
agree without there being anything wrong either with his intentions or with his 
judgment”; hence, when a problem of united action cannot be solved by way 
of unanimity, it cán only be solved by way of authority (p.30). Professor Simon 
examines the argument that “society is produced by our wants and govern- 
ment by our wickedness" and concludes that government would be necessary 
even in a society of perfect people. It is a common illusion, he points out, “that 
the good will of each, if it were completa and enlightened, would suffice to 
guarantee the intention of the common good. This illusion is stubborn because 
it is hard to master the operation of the principles which, at the bottom of the 
question, seem to conflict but actually eoadition and supplement each other. 
The common good demands that partieular persons should do full justice to the 
goodness of the particular good; but, if such is the case, an over-all direction 
toward the common good is necessary. Thus the most essential function of 
authority springs, in the last analysis, from the autonomic goodness of the 
particular good. The autonomy of the homestead and that of the function 
matter highly for the common good, but, without over-all government, these 
autonomies would mean the disintegration of society. Thus autonomy renders 
- authority necessary and authority renders autonomy possible...” (pp. 70- 
71). 

Upon this foundation Professor Simon proceeds to examine the meaning of : 
democratic freedom, sovereignty in democracy, and democratic equality. He 
concludes with a discussion of democracy and technology. Although coercion 
is necessary in a democracy, democracy dces favor the use of persuasion “ 
some special fashion." (1) Democracy "systematically prefers persuasion to 
coercion and endlessly struggles to extend the domain of government by 
persuasion (which is not at all the same thing as to cherish the illusion that 
state coercion can eyer-fall into disuse)." (2) Democracy “rules that persuasion 
shall play a decisive role in the designation of the governing personnel." (3) 
Democracy rules "that attempts at persuading the voter shall take place in- 
open and public diseussion" (pp. 118-119). Although it is not always easy to 
distinguish ends from-means, democratic discussion involves deliberation with 
respect not to ends or principles but to means. “In democracy more than in any 
other regime it is a problem to assert principles in such a way as not to jeopard- 
ize the free discussion of means, and to insura free discussion of means without 
jeopardizing the principles without which soeial life no longer has end or form. 
The risks proper to democratic practice demand that the assertion of prin- 
ciples be more profound, more vital, and more heartfelt than elsewhere. Unless 
this assertion is embodied in the living essence of community life, it will be 
nonexistent” (p. 124). Common opinion often sets authority and democracy, 
authority and freedom, in opposition but the substance of authority cannot be 
denied without denying the freedom thats dependent upon it. The notion that 
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government by consent of the governed means that “the governed are never 
bound except by their own consent... briefly, that they are never obligated 
to obey" represents “neither a political nor a democratic necessity but mere 
revolt against the laws of all community” (p. 194). A more valid interpretation 
of the theory of government by consent of the people, the author suggests, | 
implies “that every government has a duty to seék the maximum of voluntary .. 
co-operation, to explain its purposes and methods, to educate the governed, to 
appeal indefatigably to whatever element of good will can be found in them, 
and never to resort to coercion unless persuasion proves impossible" (p. 194). 
. In examining the problem of democratic equality, Professor Simon points 
" out that “to ask whether men are essentially equal, in spite of all the accidents 
which cause inequality among them, is the same as to ask whether there is one 
human nature, common to all men" (p. 197). He argues that there is such a 
common nature and, therefore, to speak of equal justice for all, natural rights, 
and of the brotherhood of men “makes sense." It would not make sense, how- 
ever, in the framework of a consistently nominalistic philosophy. He-goes on to 
argue that the democratic conception of equality of opportunity “forbids 
absolutely the legal exclusion of any person from any function on account of 
this person’s group allegiance” and “requires, further, that society should 
take positive measures in order that group Meranis should never entail 
factual exclusion from any function”; further, “in the administration of 
measures designed to give merit a chance, the principle of the greatest possible 
autonomy should prevail... these measures should never be managed by 
public powers when they can be managed by private initiative, and they should 
never be managed by the larger unit of publie administration when they can 
be managed by the smaller unit" (pp. 229-230). 

It is impossible to do justice to the subtlety and detail of Professor Simon's 
argument within the limitations of a review. He refers to the central problem 
of authority throughout his book, and.it is this concern which gives unity to 
his analysis. A realist, in the Aristotelian tradition, Professor Simon points 
out that “when idealistic absolutism combines with faith in a dogma” it leads 
‘to fanaticism. “Not so long ago . ... it was commonly believed that fanaticism 
was what causes man to feel ruthless toward his fellow-men; it was hoped, 
accordingly, that the end of dogmas would be a decisive step in the conquest 
of cruelty. Agnosticism was considered the essence of humanitarianism. This 
is one of the ideological constructs which were dealt fatal blows by the two 
world wars and by the revolutions and repressions of our century. In times of 
social and political convulsions, a skeptical thinker, an agnostic intellectual, 
may reveal that bis sense for the absolute, diverted from being by idea liam. 
rendered acute by culture, and frustrated by doubt, has grown into & destruo- 
tive frenzy" (pp. 91-92). 

The weakness of the book lies in the use of terminology which sometimes ob- 
scures.rather than clarifies the author's meaning. When the author concludes 
an argument by saying: ‘To sum up: collective causality, communion in im- 
manent actions, and communion-causing communications are the criteria of the 
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community as distinct, from mere — e (p. 66), my head swims. Though 
these-words undoubtedly mean something, I cannot help wishing the author had 
stated their meaning in language requiring less effort to understand. Despite 
these occasional stylistic obstacles to clarity, the book deserves a careful read- 
ing by all students of government. : 


| qp University.. 
Principles of Social and Political Theory. BY Ernest BARKER. (New York:. 
' Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 284. $5.00.) 


Political scientists in America, as well as in England, will welcome Ernest 
Barker’s most recent volume, Princtples of Social and Political Theory, for it is 
the author’s most comprehensive statement of his own political theory. Al- 
though he has shown his hand on many points before, nowhere else has he ar- 
gued his basic position as intensively and as systematically as he has done here. 

. With the exception of Harold Laski, whose influence was so powerful during 
the thirties, probably no contemporary political scientist in England has left 
quite so strong a mark on our thinking about political theory as Ernest Barker. 
His influénce has been a steady and cumulative one, gathering force over the 
years. It has been exerted perhaps most deeply through his scholarly studies of 
Plato and Aristotle, beginning with The Political Thought of Plato and Aris- 
tolle (1906), and continuing with Greek Political Theory: Plato: and His Pre- 
decessors (1918), and his translation of The Politics of Aristotle (1946). He has 
exerted an-influence not only through his présentation of Greek thought, but 
also through a critical analysis of political ideas, as in his Political Thought tn 
^ England from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day (1915), and in his introduction 
to Social Contract: Essays by Locke, Hume and Rousseau (1948). He has also 
Spoken to us with authority on political institutions, as in his Reflections on 
Government (1942). 

(Barker's r most recent publication, Princisles of Social and Political Theory, ` 
may be considered the theor theoretical foundation of his Reflections) In. his Reflec- 
- tions, he was concerned with the principles, difficulties and reform of parliamen- 
fare damay, acy, and with the alternatives t5 mocracy, namely, Soviet Coi Soviet Com- 
munism, Italian Fascism, à and id German N N Vational Socialism. | 

“Hig Principles of Social « and I Political Theory furnishes the underpinning for 
his conception of democratic £ government; Barker rker distinguishes clearly be- 
tween the state and society, and is at his best in showing that that although they 
are obviously connected, their purposes. and their & activities, are. egisti 
different. It is refreshing to find in his writing a a strong emphasis placed upon 
the ethical aspect of, politics, For him: justice is the supreme, guiding idea | 
‘his view, justice. stands behind th the. state, and-is the right ordering of human 
relations, giving 1 to ‘the gre greatest 1 t number of f persons.the greatest opportunity for. 


M —— 


the € e" dévelopment. o their personalities (p. £ 202). Barker displays not a little 


subtléty in showing the relationship of liberty; equality and fraternity to the 
idea of justice, and to the process of democratic government. 


Joann H. HALLOWELL. 
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^i mong other subjects, Barker deals with law, rights, and political obligation, 


^ . the functions of government and the issue of collectivism. No matter what idea 


or concept he analyzes, it is rare, indeed, when he does not give it a new twist, 


or reveal it in a new setting. It should also be said that his scholarship isa- 


delight. 

Although there is not adequate space to examine the basic views of the author, 
-one or two questions may, nevertheless, be raised with respect to them. Has not 
- the legal aspect of the state been Over cms zed? The author.affirms that the 
“state exists for law” (p. 89). But he also says that iat the end is "to assemble and and 
establish the e external conditions required, by every citizen: for the develop- 
ment of his is capacities" | (p. 123). ‘Is not the latter position sounder? The | author 
holds that there is an “absolute and unconditional obligation to obey law (p. 221). 


But fi vi View. v of his declaration that this o is obligation. may be transcended by a 


rue LK mm ur 
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88 | well as desirable. Would” it "iol o. to o explain this this pana? E Furthermore, 
ie not thig end £60 limited? Are not t'Süch ends as security, justice, freedom, wel- 
fare and- -happiness just as ; important: a8 i the development _ of . personality (or 
. capacities); and are not t these desirable in n themselves, a8 "well a8 means to per- 
sonal development? Would not a more comprehensive term, such as the “com- 

m le 
mon good," or the‘ ‘good life,” " embracing a all these ends, be preferable? 


Barker's Principles of f Social and Political "Theory takes its place among the _ 


leading books in political theory written in England since the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It keeps company with Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of 

.the State (1809), R.. M. Maclver's The Modern State (1926), Harold Laski's 
. The State, in Theory and Practice (1935), Collingwood’s The N ew Leviathan 
(1942), and A. D. Lindsay’ 8 The Modern Democratié State (1943). 

(Barker develops a view of the state and of society far more in keeping with 
the-facts of political and social life)&s most Americans and Englistimen think 
_of them,(than does Bosanquef) Unlike Bosanquet, he provides a framework of 
thought which does not undermine freedom, but preserves it. Although his 

‘bite into a particular theory is not as deep as that of Hobhouse, who aimed at 

‘an exhaustive criticism of the idealist conception of the state, his work is more 
. comprehensive in scope than is Hobhouse's. Barker's writing does not convey 
as strongly as does Laski's the exciting quality of political principles in action, 
but neither does he oversimplify the world, as Laski does, by.viewing it through . 
economic glasses. Barker does not introduce-as much history into his back- 
ground as.does Maclver or Lindsay. Nor, in thinking-about terms, does he 
reveal the originality found in Collingwood. Yet. he develops his thought more 
- systematically, and shows a stronger sense of pattern, than. does Laski, Mac- 
. Iver, Lindsay, or Collingwood.) 

Of all the writings mentioned above, none, in the reviewer's opinion, offers 
ag satisfactory a guide in finding one’s way around the foundations of the demo- 
cratic state as Ernest Barker's Principles. This is the case not only because this ~ 


£ 
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book excels in systematic guiality, i in | close y reasoned arent indi in balance, 
but also because it is distinguished by wisdom. à 

? ERU Bansa E. LIPPINCOTT. 
Untveraily of M innesota. Pn a 


John C, Calhoun: Nationalist, 1782-1828; ` Nullifier, 1829-1889; Sectionalist, 
1840-1850. By Coarurs M. WiLTSE. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1944—1951. 3 vols. Pp. 477, 511, 592. $6.00 ea.) 


The Political Theory of J ohn C. Calhoun, By AUGUST 0. Sram: (New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1951. Pp. 306. $3.50.) 


Emerson’s dictum that an institution :s the lengthened odo of one man 
appropriately describes the relationship in’ which John C. Calhoun and his 
political principles stand to the South as a conscious political minority today. 
Since 1865 the South has been “national z ” economically and politically far - 
more than Calhoun might have wished, but it still shows an impressive measure 
of sectional solidarity, and the ability of southern congressmen to veto national . 
policies achieves all that Calhoun could wish through his principle of the “con- 
‘current majority.” But Calhoun remains a.prophet largely without honor in his ` 
.own land. Ardent Dixiecrats prefer to quote Jefferson, whose views are fre- 
quently at odds with their own, rather than Calhoun, in whose spirit they often 
unconsciously act. Calhoun is remembered today, as a curiosity in a collection 
of political ideas: advocacy of “states’ rights” to the point of nullification and 
defense of the Scuth’s slave economy. He enjoys some of the faded glory which 
romanticists attach to all heroes- of lost causes, but even in this respect Cal- 
houn’s luster is tarnished. As the chief architect of the South’s “lost cause,” 
Calhoun has been blamed by many Southerners for the disasters which they 
suffered; and, unlike Lee, Calhoun was too aloof and “‘intellectual’’ to rise as a 
popular leader out of the ashes.of an unpopular event. He remains one of the 
great controversial figures in American politics, 

The third and final volume of "Wiltse's biography covers sitis yenta from 1840 
-to 1850 and increases the debt which all earnest students of American history 
and political thought owe the author; indeed this biography may properly be 
ranked with the work of Beveridge and Freeman. The parallel with Bevéridge's | 
Marshall is sharpened by the fact that Calhoun ànd Marshall tended personally 
` to symbolize the two opposing theories of constitutionalism which competed 
for supremacy during the formative years of the Republic; and it is fitting that 
the great exponent of a body of doctrine that has been tagged (not entirely ac- 
eurately) “‘states’ rights" should find aa. patient and sympathetic a biographer 
as the famous exponent of nationalism and central government found in Bever- 
idge. But has not Wiltse succumbed to the same sort of infatuation with his 
_ subject which characterized Beveridge's almost reverent treatment of Marshall? 
. Throughout Wiltse's three volumes is & strong- sense of dramatic conflict be- 
. tween good and evil, with Calhoun playing the noble hero to an assortment of 
villains that includes Crawford, Jackson, Benton, and John Quincy Adams, 
&nd with Webster supplying & verbose ‘and m stentorian comio 
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relief. Calhoun is so constantly described as more incisive, more logical, more 
prescient, more conscious of publie responsibilities than his contemporaries 
that the reader begins to wonder why he was doomed to political failure: his 
attempt-to protect the South collapsed, though he was spared from witnessing 
the failüre in his own lifetime; his own personal ambition to reach the presidency 
was thwarted, and he had to watch "the glittering crown” pass to lesser men. 
The truth of the matter is that Calhoun was a man obsessed with certain ideas 
which he pursued with such force and logical intensity that he lost that human- 
ity which illuminates the career of, say, Jefferson. Such a man may be histori- 
cally useful, but he can seldom become personally lovable, and judgments on 
‘the moral correctness of his actions are difficult to formulate. 

Wiltse’s biography is executed on such a scale that it can be considered under 


several headings. The first is as personal history: does the subject live for us as . 


vivid personality, not merely as an “important figure" on a vast historical 
stage? Wiltse has not quite succeeded in bringing Calhoun entirely “alive” in 
this respect, except for certain passages, such as Calhoun’s relation to his 


daughter Anna. The trouble may lie with the subject, but Wiltse's tendency to’ 


. regard Calhoun as incapable of committing any grievous error does nothing to 
overcome the impression that the South Carolinian was coldly impressive and 
occasionally dull. The second way to regard biography is as public history: is 
the subject properly oriented against the broad political and social movements 
of his time and is his role in them fully delineated? Here Wiltse’s accomplish- 


ment is admirable. As a study of American politics at a period when the party ` 


system was still growing, of personalities, of campaign issues and techniques, 
and of the growth of sectional sentiment, this will remain an authoritative 
statement. In the second volume of his administrative history, The Jefferson- 
ians, Professor White has already shown how valuable Wiltse’s researches are. 
The most serious question which arises in this connection is whether Wiltse is 
committed to an economic interpretation of the political history he covers. It 
would not be surprising that the views which Calhoun held had influenced the 
biographer who searched them out with such pains; yet a more critical treat- 
ment of Calhoun on precisely this issue of the drives of political action would 
have immeasurably increased the worth of the study without depreciating the 
merit of its subject. 

The third aspect of biography is as intellectual history: what ideas were held 


by the subject, how consistently were they developed and applied, and from ' 
what sources were they derived? It would be impossible to deal with such a 


man as Calhoun, whom Wiltse has described as primarily “a theorist, a meta- 
physician, a man of thought rather than action,” without dealing at some length 
with his intellectual development. Here Wiltse’s enthusiasm for his subject 
gets the better of his critical judgment: certainly Calhoun was no real metaphy- 
sician, and does not become one merely because he possessed a talent for logical 


analysis and thought which exceeded that of his contemporaries. Calhoun did 


not really dig into the ground from which his premises sprang, and little new 


light is thrown on the sources of those premises or their consequences. Professor 


Spain's study of Calhoun’s political theory ought to fill in the gaps in Wiltse’s 


-— 
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analysis; but it offers no real help, surprisingly enough, since Spain confines 
himself entirely to Calhoun’s intellectual history. Both authors list the books 
which Calhoun is believed to have read—Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Polybius, Machiavelli, Burlamaqui, Sidney, Locke, Rousseau, Burke, The 
Federalist, and contemporary constitutional commentaries—but fail to indicate 
what relative influence these various sources exerted on Calhoun’s own develop- 
ing thought. The famous “concurrent majority” principle is said to have been 
derived, in part, at least, from the Polybian balanced constitution. It would be 
helpful to have this relationship worked out in greater detail. The famous 
statement is repeated (on Calhoun’s own authority) that he abandoned the 
natural-law doctrine which long dominated American political speculation. 
How does the rejection of natural law tie in with his adoption of Aristotle’s 
so-called "organic" theory of political community and defense of “natural 
Slavery"? Aristotle’s polis expressly rests on the moral basis of ‘‘political friend- 
ship,” and this hardly accords with Calhoun’s profession of an essentially 
Hobbesian and utilitarian view of human nature, wherein the chief drives 
stem from interests (Hobbes’ passions). 

How does the rejection of natural law square with two other aspects of Cal- 
houn’s thought? On the one hand, he accepts Adam-Smith’s argument for free 
trade, and it is hard to imagine maintaining such a position without resting it 


.(as Smith did). on natural-law foundations. On the other hand, even though 


Calhoun would add to the numerical majority another calculation of commu- 
nity interest, the concurrent-majority, he never abandons the majority principle 
altogether. It is quite possible to suppose that both a numerical and a concur- 
rent majority might so combine as to threaten jealously-guarded rights of an 

intransigent minority, and Calhoun’s problem is as far from a solution as ever. ` 


. His whole theory of the Constitution as a compact among states, with the 


corollary of state nullification of unconstitutional acts of Congress, rests on 
historical precedents whose meaning is at least arguable, and simply transfers 
to the states as corporate units all the rights and claims of Locke’s individuals 
in the state of nature. If such & contract is to be observed at all, it must be 
under either Locke’s natural-law sanction or Hobbes’ sanction of sheer force. | 
Calhoun nowhere allows for any genuine spiritual activity in man and its 
expression in political action; neither Spain nor Wiltse makes this point clear, 
and their failure to do so renders their justification of Calhoun’s defense of 
slavery, for example, just as unconvincing as was Calhoun’s own defense of the 
South’s “peculiar institution.” 

Calhoun’s concept of the “organic” nature of political community is actually 
much closer to Burke than to Aristotle. Professor Spain’s hint that Calhoun had 


‘read Rousseau (and presumably was influenced by him) is suggestive, and it is 


regrettable that he did not show the connections. Nor is an attempt made to 
explore the pluralist elements in Calhoun’s thinking. Such an inquiry might 
well be beyond the scope of Wiltse’s biography, but Spain could appropriately 
have speculated on Calhoun’s possible influence on later. pluralist doctrines. 
The conclusion is difficult to avoid that, while “the Marx of the master class" 
has been provided with an adequate biography in Wiltse’s admirable work, an 


—. atically to treat of polities must still be oe 
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equally TONS account of Calhoun as the last American to attempt system- 


NELSON E TAYLOR, JR. 
"Louisiana State. University. l 
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. American Consérvatives; The Political Thought of Francis Lieber nnd John W, . 


) 


Burgess. By Bernard Epwarp Brown. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1951. Pp. 191. $2.75.) 


The-author of this study of “two leading nsu dono figures of American polit- 
ical science of the nineteenth century" does not, undertake a complete analysis | 


' or description of the political ideas of his two subjects. His purpose 1s to present 


certain features of the basic philosophy, the scientific method, and the conclu- 
sions of each in such a way as to show the background of German ideas upon 
which he drew and the manner in which his-systematic thought, when applied 
to the interpretation of American political development, served the purposes of 


. conservatives. 


Although Lieber drew his ideas from Kant and early nineteenth ay 
German liberals, whereas Burgess was influenced by the conservative historians 


: of the latter part of the century who interpreted history in the spirit of Hegel _ 


and by Hegel himself, there was much similarity between the basic approaches , 
of the two men to a systematic political science. Each sought to combine the 

philosophical approach with the historieal-empirical by examining -the play: 
of sociological forces in the process of history. Thus, while both recognized the- 


' value of rational analysis of the idea of the state, both laid much emphasis on 


the sociological bases of government and law. The chief distinction between 
them lay in the greater rigidity and formalism i in the. interpretation of history _ 


. which Burgess derived from Hegel. 


This distinction is brought out most clearly in Brown’ 's discussion of the ideas P 


of the two men with reference to ""Tlie State and Society. ” Lieber attributed 


'. “sovereignty” not to “the state” but.to “society,” recognizing quite clearly . 


that in so doing'he was going beyond the sphere of publie law. Moreover, his 
concept of "society" was pluralistic, so that he was actually doing.no more than 


. recognizing that law and government were ultimately shaped by social forces. 


Burgess regarded the formally organized community, the “state,” as the de- 


_ termining force in social development. His concept of the mission of the state as 


‘the product of the progressive realization of the human reason through his- 
tory’ ' required a monistic dynamic which, as a true disciple of Hegel, he found 
in the nation. Thus the distinction between Lieber and Burgess may be followed 
to its ultimate conclusions by comparing the mild nationalism of Lieber, in 


which there remained & strong infusion of cosmopolitanism, with the Hone 
. exclusive, and almost mystical nationalism of Burgess. 


The contrast between a loose pluralism and a formal monism is also to bes 
found in the conceptions of Lieber and Burgess with reference to liberty and 


-'the circumstances under which it. may be preserved. Both were passionately 


attached to the ideal of the liberty of the individual and regarded governmerit 
based upon mass democracy as a serious threat to this liberty. Lieber's study 


- 
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of history and political systems led him to develop a theory of "institutional 
liberty” in which he maintained that the only adequate protection against 
despotism of any sort lay in the diffusion of power throughout “society” by 
means of independent institutions of all sorts—economic, intellectual, artistic 
and in all other aspects of human association, including the political. Burgess 
could find no protection of individual liberty against government except a 
"rigid" constitution which set the “state,” as the constituent power, over 
against "government" as a check. Since this device was merely formal, he ac- 
tually came to rely upon a limited or weighted suffrage and the rule of a “no- 
blesse de la robe." ; : 
The author of this study is to be commended for extracting and presenting, 
in & fashion that makes comparison possible, significant ideas of two men who 
have had great influence on the development of political science and even of 
political practices and beliefs in America. Somewhat less commendable is his 
tracing of these ideas to German sources. Here his treatment is so broad and 
summary a8 to be suggestive rather than satisfying. His case for the designation 
of Lieber and Burgess as "conservatives" rests mainly on the demonstration 
that both feared mass democracy and the interference of government in the 
economic sphere. There is regrettably little sustained attempt to relate this 
conservatism to the fundamental aspects of their systematic political thought. 
CHARLES B. Rosson, 
University of North Carolina. 


American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise; A Study of William Graham 
Sumner, Stephen J. Field and Andrew Carnegie. By RoBERT GREEN Mc- 
CLOSKEY. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 198. $3.25.) 


Brooks Adams; Constructive Conservative, By THORNTON ANDERSON. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 250. $3.75.) 


These two solid books deal with conservative political thought in America, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth and the earlier years of the twentieth cen- 
cury. Mr. McCloskey analyzes the ideas of three representative thinkers of the 
age— William Graham Sumner, an academician; Stephen J. Field, a jurist; 
and Andrew Carnegie, a “‘captain of industry.” Mr. Anderson, on the other 
hand, is concerned with Brooks Adams alone, “the unusable man.” No at- 
tempt at biography, other than intellectual, is made by either author. Like Mr. 
Hofstadter a few years ago, both authors are preoccupied with the impact of 
Social Darwinism in particular and scientific determinism in general. 

Since terms like conservatism “lend themselves to semantic confusion,” both 
writers at the very beginning are aware of certain definitional questions. Mr. 
McCloskey states that the “doctrines considered here are organically related to 
earlier thinking that has been conventionally regarded as conservative,” and as 
a result he has employed conservatism more as an “identification than as a de- 
scription.” Mr. Anderson, on his part, writes that etymologically conservatism 
is derived from the Latin conservare, and he then quotes approvingly Edmund 
Burke's classic summary of conservatism— “A disposition to preserve and an 
ability to improve, taken together, would be my standard of a statesman.” 
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Mr. McCloskey concisely and clearly shows in his volume how Field, Sumner, 

and Carnegie, each in his own way, “captured democracy and made it hostage 
^ to conservatism.” This was in direct contrast to the anti-democratic tendencies 
of earlier conservatives like Hamilton and Marshall. The new conservative 
philosophy which furnished the bases of “the gospel of wealth" was a mixture . 
of Spencerism, Darwinism, Ricardianism, and Malthusianism, although '*Car- 
negie’s conservatism differs from the extremist Fieldian or Sumnerian brand." 
It was gradually embedded in the American constitutional tradition until by 
1905 “the doctrine of the Lochner case was the social theory of Sumner’s The 
Challenge of F. 

In all these well documented conclusions the author convincingly demon- 
strates that when democracy is once identified with the rights of property 
alone, then proposals to regulate business are regarded as no less than an attack 
on democracy itself. This is “the inversion in liberal principles" or, in the words 
of Moeller van den Eruck, liberalism becomes nothing more than “self-interest 
protectively colored." It should be remembered, however, that while Jefferson's 
theory of democracy was based on human rather than property values, landed 
property was widely held &t that time and, in the words of Locke, "every man 
has & property in his own person." 

Mr. Anderson in skillfully outlining Adams’ “ideas on government and ad- 
ministration—the practical application of his historical theories’’—recalls that 
‘this unpredictable and pessimistic Bostonian gadfly was not only called a radi- : 
cal. by his contemporaries but also often disagreed with others who regarded | 
themselves as conservative. Adams’ hostility to. both the capitalist and the . 
socialist is best revealed in this blast: “I ask you what can be more degraded 
than the Plutocratic Democracy, when you have a Wallstreet, which demands 
that everything shall have its money price and a proletariat which will not. 
serve but whose dream is to sell." As Mr. Anderson in his well-grounded study 
suggests, ‘Adams was already face to face with the modern choice between fas- 
cism and socialism.”’ 

Imbued with hostility toward the destructive and obsolete specialization of 
the capitalist and the mercenary nature of the legal system, Adams proclaimed 
the administrative, generalizing mind as “the highest vehicle of energy" and 
. & characteristic of the soldier whose virtues were appreciated by his friends, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, and even Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr. In his desire for efficiency, Adams advocated many of the features of social- 
ism, including planning, although socialists remained anathema to him all his 
life. Mr. Anderson rightly concludes that Adams was "dealing, actually, with 
the same problems that fascism purports to solve’. without realizing the dan- 
gers involved in his own proposed solutions. To the last he believed that “the 
rising generation has already learned that true conservatism lies not in the ad-- 
herence to the notions of their fathers, but in an intelligent study of their sur- 
roundings, and in a disposition to accommodate their institutions to-their en- 
vironment.” 

Both authors have performed a valuable service in their lucid — of 
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conservative political ideas in our recent past. These studies would have been 
enhanced, however, by a more thorough analysis of the dilemma of liberalism, 
which has disintegrated so often in the Cirection either of conservatism or of 
socialism—long ago attacked by Herbert Spericer as the “new Toryism.” Such 
an investigation is especially pertinent at present when conservatives are claim- 
ing that they, rather than the liberals, are fighting the battle of freedom against 
socialism, just as Spencer predicted. In fact, another Englishman in our time, 
Quintin Hogg, asserts that “the whole basis of modern Conservatism is the re- 
jection of the Absolutist claims of the modern Socialist State.” But even as 
they stand, these volumes supply the background for & better understanding 
of contemporary political philosophy in America. And the issues raised here 
remain controversial throughout. the free world. 

Guy Howard Donan. 

Brown University. / 


Les Partis Politiques. By Megara Dovznarn EM Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1951. Pp. ix, 476. 1,100 fr.) 


Professor Duverger of the Institut d’ Etudes potin of Paris, author of sev- 
‘eral works on public law and of a recent study on the influence of electoral sys- 
tems on politics, aims in the present work to establish a general theory of polit- 
ical parties upon an empirical base. His facts come principally from France, 
the Low Countries, Scandinavia, and Great Britain, to a lesser extent from the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Italy, and the United States, and briefly from some 
other countries. Although much of the Continental material will be new to 
American political scientists, perhaps the outstanding contribution of the book ~ 
is the logical clarity with which some of zhe most fundamental propositions 
about political parties are related to facts. 

The total structure of the work is adm rable. It has two major divisions: 
Party Structure and Party Systems. Within the first part, we find chapters on 
the internal party machinery and hierarchy, on the nature and intensity of 
participation of the party membership, and on the selection, power, and parlia- 
mentary influence of party leaders.. Within the second division, are chapters on 
the dual-, multi-, and single-party systems, on party size and party alliances, 
and on the ialen of parties upon candidates, public opinion, and the actual 
constitution of government, 

Among the detailed conclusions set fort. by M. Duverger, One may select 
for illustration several that seem to this writer of significance in the context 
of the documentation which the book offers. The party system, writes Duverger, 
is less a photograph of public opinion than public opinion is a projection of the 
party system. Political institutions—including election systems and party. 
structures—determine political behavior in important respects. Although all 
governments are oligarchio (the author contributes new material to the Michels 
thesis), the Marxist, distinction between formal and real liberty is not accurate; 
under conditions of party. competition, some real liberties may be achieved. 
Indeed the elimination of communist partios from democratic regimes, believes 
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pr would restan thé equilibrium established by the its party 
system. The profound meaning of party government is not government of the 

people by: the people, but “government of the people by an elite springing from 
the people." Thus Duverger develops the democratic side of Michels’ theory of 
oligarchy. The parties arose historically as the masses began to enter politica, 


. and the parties formed the cadres for the political blocs into which the MASSES 


became divided. Democracy today is threatened not by party ‘government. but’. 
by the present-tendencies of parties to acquire centralized and disciplined in- 
ternal government resembling military, religious, and totalitarian organiza- 
tions. This and .other conclusions, reminiscent of the warnings of Bagehot, 
Lowell and Michels, and supported by contemporary evidence, make of Duver- 
ger’s book a valuable contribution to the growing science of political parties. 

The techniques employed by the author in reaching his conclusions are fairly 


. simple, and, as -he says, not newly devised. For the most part he uses tables, - 


graphs, and bar charts, with a few diagrams and pie charts; they are designed 


“expertly, and effectively assist his historical and comparative generalizations. 
. He does not employ sample surveys, correlational techniques, -original socio- - 
. political maps, or intensive case studies of the type that has become indis- 


pensable, in American writings during the past twenty years. The brief bibliog- 


_Yaphy misses important literature on American political parties, and Professor 


Duverger's statement that scarcely any periodical literature of significance to 
his bibliography exists is questionable: In respect to techniques and coverage 
of materials, then, the book lacks fullness; and one may wish that the author, 
whose skills are so apparent within his scope, might be invited to the United e 


i States for a prolonged academic visit. 


ALFRED DE GRAZIA. l 
Brown University. 


Communism in Western Europe. Br MARIO EINAUDI, Jean- MARIE DOMENACH, 
AND ALDO Garosci. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1951. Fp. ix, 239. 
$3.00.) 


'. This slender volume is described by the editor and season Proe | 
-Mario Einaudi, as the first of a series devoted to a “frendi Tahan Inquiry." 


If subsequent volumes maintain the high standards of this first. publication, 


` we are entitled to anticipate them with excitement and keen pleasure. Whether ` 


the combined treatment of France and Italy is an altogether happy idea may 


‘be debated, and this reviewer feels that it was probably dictated more by Pro- 


fessor Einaudi's interest in both countries than by the logic of the subject it- 
self. However, since his interest has been responsible for giving us this very valu- - 
able contribution, there is no cause for quarrel. 

The book is divided into three parts: a general consideration of Communism i 
in Western Europe by. Professor Einaudi; an analysis of the French Communist 
party by Jean-Marie Domenach, Editosin-ehief of the independent progressive- 
Catholie review Esprit; and & chapter on the Italian Communist party by Aldo 
Garosci, historian and a former leader of the “Giustizia e Liberi movement: 


i 
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In the first part Einaudi traces the general historical and psychological reasons 
for the growth of Communism, gives some assessment of its strength, and quite 
correctly deprecates the possibility of a strong “national” or .“Titoist’? Com- 
munist movement rising in Western Europe. The indifferent result of Cucchi’s 
and Magnani’s defection in Italy certain'y bears out this contention. His ac- 
count of Communism’s reaction to the Marshall and Schuman Plans is a useful 
résumé which does not add anything that is new and probably does not intend 
to do so. On the other hand, Professor Einaudi's prescription as to what must 
be done to combat Communism in Wesiern Europe is a more controversial 
piece. What he suggests as imperative, such as the diminution of party egoism, 
would indeed be most desirable and would make a tremendous difference; but 
unfortunately it does not have the logic of events, for neither in Italy nor in 
France—and especially in the latter—do the political conditions exist which 
would make the implementation of this.advice even a faint possibility. 

Domenach's part is the pièce de réstsiance of the book. It analyzes with pro- 
found understanding and a high degree of objectivity the attraction of Com- 
munism for large parts of the French population. It is particularly meritorious 
that the author modifies the myth of the monolithic and inhuman efficiency 
of the French Communist party and demonstrates convincingly the existence 
of important human, i.e., irrational, factors which prove that even the Com- 
munists do not quite escape from being French. Very impressive also is the 
author's description of the quasi-religious devotion of the Communist militants 
and his analysis of Communism’s penetretion into different classes and regions. 
Only one-half of the workers’ vote is Communist, but the Communist party is 
nevertheless more representative of the French working class than any other 
party. Communism has made deep inrcads into the rural population; and 
through its wide distribution over all sections, it is not only the numerically 
strongest (in voters) party, but also the most “national” of all parties. Since 
France is a country with a revolutionar: history, the Communists have sold 
themselves to many people as the legitimate heirs to the “left” tradition of the 
country. Domenach cites Professor Frangois Goguel’s revelation of the amazing 
constancy of France's political division since 1849 and shows how the Commun- 
ist strength lies primarily in the traditiorally left regions. Today, Communism 
is effectively isolated, largely as a result of its own, Moscow-dictated policy; 
but it derives an element of strength from the nature of anti-Communism which, 
moving steadily to the right, strengthens the Communists’ efforts towards the 
monopolization of the leadership of the left. 

Aldo Garosci’s contribution is mainly Listorical. It portrays the Italian Com- 
munist party as the result of direct intervention of the Comintern, which later 
maintained particularly close relations w:th the party. Later, Communism was 
decisively influenced by the experience of Fascism, whose moves for totality of 
power facilitated later drives in the same direction by the Communists. These - 
efforts succeeded especially in the trade union movement, but they were largely 
frustrated in other fields. Garosci’s treatment of the collaboration between the 
Communists and the Nenni-Socialists is disappointing and not convincing; 
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but, on the other hand, the interesting personality of Palmiro Togliatti emerges 

clearly, and the unusual flexibility and adaptability of the party is depicted i in: 

exiremely interesting and eae fashion. 

l Bonus G. NEUMANN. 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


Power Politics; A Study of I nternational Society. By GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Ine. Revised Edition. 1951. Pp. xxii, 898. 
$12.75.) 


This is a basic study of international relations by the Director of Studies of 
the London Institute of World Affairs, & renowned scholar in the field of inter- 
national law. The book is so lucidly and admirably written and is so sensibly 
argued that one is reluctantly compelled to find it fundamentally unsatisfact- 
ory. The central theme, the subordination of international organization and 
law to international politics, is depicted most accurately. However, this study 
displays serious inadequacies in analyzing the concept of-power and its relation 
. to foreign policy. 
Attention is centered first on the sovereign states, their various forms of com- 
, position, instruments of policy and hierarchy of power. Other groups and forces 
are considered, but these are assigned a role secondary to the states—the “aris- 
! tocrats of international society." The discussion of the elements of power poli- 
tics includes an impressive exploration of the often-missed point that this pat- 
tern of power relationships is most dynamic and unstable. Unfortunately this 
does not lead to a systematic exposition of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
significant but essentially static concept of the balance of power. : 
Major attention is devoted to,post-1918 international organizations.: The 
main thesis is cogently argued: international organization has necessitated a 
continuation of the practice of power politics in disguised form, under the cover 
of League or U. N. activity, since the states have remained the sovereign reposi- 
tories of power. A merciless examination is made of such concepts as the pacific 
settlement of disputes, collective security, armament controls, functional co- 
operation, trusteeship, and the protection of human rights. All are revealed as 
inadequate attempts to reduce tension and avoid wars, since the states, as inde- 
pendent centers of authority, refuse to bind themselves in any meaningful 
fashion for many reasons, including security, morality and power. 
The weakness of international law is also underscored in the author’s conten- 
tion that these approaches are incapable of producing an effective supra-national 
government. Yet the menace of Soviet Russia is recognized, in a cool and real- 
istic appraisal, as an immediate danger. After rejecting current proposals of a 
regional nature, Dr. Schwarzenberger concludes that only a limited federal 
union of the United States, Western Europe and the Commonwealth would be 
a sufficient response. The proposal has much to recommend it, but the difficul- 
ties of realization, especially as concerns ae are far greater than its sponsor 
admits. 
^ However valuable this book may be in exposing the misconceptions which © 
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- surround the concepts of international organization, it fails to grapple ade- 
quately with the theoretical issue of power and the problem of policy formation | 
in international affairs. The need for “international. planning” in constructing 
an international order is boidly accepted (Ch. 33), but little light is shed on the 
subject. os 

The basic discussions of how foreign policy is formulated and executed, and 
of the factors which are most important in these processes, have been oversim- 
plified. For example, the roles of morality and public opinion are treated almost 
exclusively as instruments of rationalization by statesmen. However, another 
conclusion can be drawn from the negative moral effect on Europe of the Ethio- 
pian affair and the importance of British public opinion after Hitler's Czech 
coup of 1939. Moreover, the related problem of motivation in foreign policy is 
inadequately developed, although it is absolutely essential to an understanding 
of the quest for power in international affairs. Since it.is in the goals of national 
foreign policy that the basic questions of peace and war originate, it is in this 
context that the issues of violence and power politics must be studied. 

The author’s description of power politics as the central factor in interna- 
tional relations was a much more difficult observation to make in 1941, when 
the first edition of ‘this study was published. Today the importance of power 
politics is so widely recognized that the author fears it is causing the growth 
of a corroding cynicism and general loss of faith. But it cannot be said that this 
work will contribute toward arresting this alarming trend. By associating power 
and power politics with anarchy, and by implying that the problem of power 
politics is insignificant in more closely knit communities, the author commits 
& grave disservice to his cause. Power plays a vital role—for good or bad—even - 
in a well-organized, legally ordered social system, and to seek to eliminate 
power politics altogether 1s to seek the impossible. The insufficiency of such an 
approach is revealed in the author’s praise (p. 291) of Smuts and Wilson for 
having denied that power politics had anything to do with the chances of the 
League of Nations to succeed. It is doubtful whether even “idealistic” adherents 
of a collective system of security can support that viewpoint today. 

_ The failure to stress that power can be, and often is, related to meritorious 
objectives and the insistence upon positing a sharp divergence between law and 
power are factors which contribute to a general air of helplessness. The author’s 
road of power politics leads to a yawning, unbridgeable chasm beyond which lies 
international world order, based on a community structure and law. However, 
the very start of wisdom requires an acceptance of the importance of power in 
the formation of an orderly society. The study of international relations would 
be far better served if we accepted its central theme of power politics for what it 
is—an old acquaintance found in all political processes of whatever degree of 
governmental order. , 

It is true that the high expectation of violence in world politics places a high 
premium on the physical aspects of power. We should not, however, underesti- 
mate power’s other components, nor fail to consider it primarily as a means in 
interstate relations. It is only then that the different types of foreign policy and 
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their various implements and strategems, such as propaganda and alliances, 


can be studied in a constructive quest for peace and stability. 
The barrenness ‘of a heavy dependence on international law and organization 


to solve the problem of world peace has been most capably exposed in this book. ^ 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Schwarzenberger’s further studies on this subject ' | 


along more positive lines will soon-be forthcoming. , 
- a à ^ | FRED GREEN®, 
Williams College. | | 007 
. Human Rights as Legal Rights; The Realization of Individual Human Rights in 


Positive International Law. By Pierer N. Drost. (Leiden: A. W. Sitjthoff's 


Uitgevermij N. V. 1951. Pp. 272. Fl. 18.50.) 


. "This book by a Dutch jurist is an interesting contribution to the ever-increas- 
ing literature on human rights. The book-gives, first, a brief outline of the de- 
' velopment of human rights in municipal and international law. The author 
admits the present-day precarious situation. He correctly states that the U. N. 
-Charter speaks of human rights only de lege ferenda and that the Universal 


t i 


- Declaration on Human Rights creates no legally binding norms; in fact, its . 


legally nonbinding character explains the maximum program it contains and. 


the fact that it was accepted by a majority of states. He concludes that human 


rights as legal rights in positive international law have to be created and that | 


international treaties are the only available means. 


The book, further, sketches, in its principal part, the main features of a fu-- 


ture system of human rights in positive international law. In his proposals de 
! lege ferenda the author tries to evade both “false utopianism" and “wicked 
 éynicism." He postulates treaties of (and not merely on) human rights, recog- 


nizing the individual as a full person in international law with claims against 


his own state. The individual must derive substantive rights against his own 
state directly from international law and individual, quasi-judicial remedies. 


The individual must have-full procedural capacity before international imple- 


mentation organs, on & par with his state. Such human rights. should not en- 
croach the right of self-determination òf nations, nor the rights of states. Inter- 
n&tional law must, therefore, develop in three branches: as law of states,'as 
law of nations and as law of individuals. Thisis certainly a heavy order. 


On the realistic side, the author recognizes that binding obligations concern- . 


ing human rights will necessarily have to be limited to a restricted number of 


human rights and to a reduced number of states. The realization of the maxi- . 


" mum program of the Universal Declaration will need a great many conventions. 


and must-be looked at “in a perspective of centuries.” The author recognizes 
that under actual conditions universal agreement on human rights is impossible 
and, further, that as far as implementation is concerned, judicias enforcement 
is “unacceptable to many States.” 

He sees, therefore, the only practical solution in. a non-judicial system with 
quasi-judicial procedure. He builds on the epoch-making preéedent of the 1922 
Geneva Convention on Upper Silesia. He proposes special international en- 
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forcement organs, independent of municipa] law and machinery, on three 
levels: national, regional, universal. The organs on the national level, composed 
of national and a majority of internatioral officers, would implement the con- 
ventions on & ''private" level; international standards would have to be meas- 
ured with different yardsticks, according to the total character of the country 
in question. These organs would, first cf all, seek conciliation and amicable 
settlement between the parties (the indiv-dual and his state). Failing that, they 
would deliver a final decision with adequate remedies (specific performance 
and/or damages). An appeal would lie to the regional implementation agencies, 
88 to the law and the facts. The universa. implementation agencies would have 
a supervisory function and act as a highest instance.of appeal in matters of law. 

The author fully discusses the obstacles presented by antagonistic ideological 
differences between East and West, anc, within even the democratic states, 
between personal liberty and the longing for economic security. The author, 
finally, warns that not too much can be axpected from law alone. The evils of 
the world cannot be cured simply by the enactment of legal norms. The realiza- 
tion of human rights depends in any country on the degree of democratic ma- 
turity and on the degree of economic welfare. 

Joser L. Kunz, 
Universtiy of Toledo. 


The Jeffersonians; A Study in Admintsirctive History, 1801-1829. By LEONARD 
D. Warre. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xiv, 572. $6.00.) 


The pioneering study of the roots of tke nation’s present-day administrative 
theory and practice, begun with The Federalists, is continued in this excellent 
volume. With the publication of The Jeffersontans, Professor White has carried 
his study through the administration of John Quincy Adams. In doing so, he 
has succeeded in making this reviewer anxious to follow his account into the 
time of Jackson and beyond. 

The years of Presidents Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
and John Quincy Adams did not constitute the period of reaction against pro- 
‘cedures originated by Federalists that one might have anticipated from an 
examination of views expressed by Republicans in opposition. True, these 
newer leaders were genuine in their desires to maintain principles they had 
defended so stoutly. And while to a degree they were successful—sometimes 
unfortunately, we now know—the Repub‘ican chieftains often found that the re- 
sponsibilities of office prevented them from applying doctrines that earlier had 
seemed so sound. Even those tough defenders of liberty, Jefferson and Gallatin, 
prevailed on reluctant Congresses to vest in the national executive ever- 
increasing authority to restrict liberty in the compelling interest of the Embargo. 

Thus, although the turn of the century saw the Federalists defeated and 
dispersed, they were able, administratively speaking, to retreat to strong pre- 
arranged positions. They presented the Republicans with “a system in full 
order" with which “the people were fam:liar”—one that “was well adapted to 
the work to be done." And “it was takem over with hardly a ripple and main- 
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tained substantially intact for over a quarter of a century." Professor White’s 
analysis of the effects of political change on administrative practices stresses 
the words “untouched,” “unaltered,” and “continued.” Nevertheless, this was 
a vital period of administrative growth, for the years of the Republicans 
were years wherein the experiments of the Federalist were tested and many of 
‘them found to be sound. | 

This scholarly study of Professor White's is Bot merely history. While these 
pages will be of interest to antiqüarians, political scientists will find the book 
a thoughtful study of administration in action, of American politics, of con- 
stitutional law. The “Report of the Four Secretaries,” for example, is of but 
little less importance in gaining an insight.into present-day administrative prob- 
lems than are portions of the reports of the Hoover Commission. The mere 
passage of 125 to 150 years does not deny to this work the character of a study 
of administration in being. This would hardly be the case save for the fact that 
the author of The Jeffersonians is one of the really great students of modern 
administration, one fully equipped to select edible grain from useless chaff. 

The nearness of the first quarter of the nineteenth century to the middle of . 
the twentieth is evidenced by the character of the administrative problems 
dealt with by executives in the earlier period. These men were concerned With 
problems of federal-state relationships, government. planning, federal works 
programs, federal field operations, and federal employees’ unions. Some of 
these Republican executives were bothered by a failure to maintain cabinet 
secrecy, suffered from a lack of staff aids for top officials, and neglected to 
organize effectively for war. It was during the quarter-century in question 
that the Corps of Engineers came into being and was given responsibilities 
with regard to civil public works, that a statutory cabinet agency—we would 
call it a cabinet committee today—was created, and that Congress extended its 
supervision of the executive through the mechanism of the investigating com- - 
mittee. Here; for the first time, we find an application of the “yardstick,” the 
organization of a public service hospital association, a beginning with in-service 
training, and a limited use of the examination to test qualifications for govern- 
mental service. And through a part of the period the Treasury remained of 
crucial administrative importance. 

For all of these similarities, marked contrasts are not overlooked. The prob- 
lems faced by early nineteenth century statesmen were difficult ones; but-in 
many ways the society out of which they grew was much more simple than is 
that of today, and that simplicity is reflected in the character of the problems. 
We find men as wise as Jefferson and John Quincy Adams reviewing the work of 
all' their immediate subordinates in minute detail. Too, we learn that these 
early presidents were subjected personally to gross indicios from office- 
seekers. 

Professor White divided the book into thirty-five chapters and each chapter 
into numerous sections. This arrangement, along with the fact that the volume 
is carefully indexed, makes the information contained in the study easily and 
quickly available for reference purposes. But the book should be of especial 
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value for another réason: it can serve as a guide to more than a score of volumes 
yet to be written on specialized aspects of administration that are of' current 
interest to political scientists. As this was but & single book, it was necessary 
for the author—while presenting a panorama of the era’s administrative ex- 
perience—to be content with pointing out fields where additional work may 
well be done. We know now, to take but one example from among the many, 
that the nation was fumbling with organization and administration of field 
work early in the nineteenth century. In the light of our failures along this 
line during the second quarter of the twentieth century, we can well afford to 
know more of the experiments of the Jeffersonians. In the long run, one of the 
great services of Professor White’s historical study may be in convincing 
modern scholars of the importance of working at the foundations of our national 
administrative experience. 

l , CHARLES ÁIKIN. 

University of California (Berkeley). 


Muddy Waters; The Army Engineers and the Nation's Rivers. By ARTHUR 
Maass. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 306. $1.75.) 


As the author's subtitle says, this book, one of the Harvard Political Studies 
Series, is about “the Army Engineers and the Nation's Rivers." It is deserving 
of high points for its objectivity and for the careful documentation of the raw 
material and original sources on which it is based. Yet it may well be remem- 
bered primarily as à first-rate pamphlet which is of significance in a political 
controversy of no mean proportions. 

For this is a book about the most poweriul American bureaucracy. As this 
review is being written, there are persistent rumors that President Truman at 
long last has decided to send to the Congress in this election year a reorganiza- 
tion plan transferring the civil functions of the Engineer Corps to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. If he does not do so, the result will be merely a postpone: 
ment of the inevitable political defeat of the Corps. 

This defeat is certain because the Corps has broken all the rules of our 
democracy, as the author has so thoroughly and irrevocably documented in 
every chapter. Professor Maass says nothing that has not been said before by 
every impartial student who has ever studied the problem. This reviewer has 
in past years listened to the private comments both of President Roosevelt and 
President Hoover on the Engineers, and he has heard that President Truman’s 
language on the same subject makes that of his two predecessors sound like two 
spinsters at the vicar’s garden tea. This, if-true, is indeed high praise! The con- 
tribution of Professor Maass is that he has taken what these presidents and the 
rest of the exeéutive branch of the Federal Government have discovered about 
this bureau and has now made it available to a much wider audience than the 
experts. | 

There are two views on the Corps of Engineers. The first is their own, which 
is shared by the Congress with a few worthwhile exceptions. As the author has 
phrased it: among tlie officers in the United States Army today the Engineer 
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Corps i8 considered the elite. Traditionally, only the highest sight per cent of 
the graduating class of the Military Academy is allowed to choose the Engineer 
Corps, and the Corps.is given high pene by most of the graduates in indi- 
cating desired assignments. 4 

The other view can be summed up in the irascible words of the late Harold 
Ickes who wrote the foreword for Muddy Waters: “No, more lawless or irre- 
sponsible Federal group than the Corps of Army Engineers has ever attempted 
to operate in the United States, either outside of or within the law.” 

! A hardened and cynical Washington observer, who for the past twenty years 
has been daily subjected to inflamed speeches on the floors of both Senate and 
House about an arrogant and irresponsible bureaucracy squandering billions 
of the people’s money, can only appreciate the incongruous when he notes the. 
tender congressional solicitude and protection afforded the military when they 
are engaged in flood control and navigation projects. This is not because they 
are army officers, for in 1952 it is “open season’’ on the military. Secretary Ickes 
explained it in a succinct sentence: “The Congress has not acted because o the 
-torporific effect of the pork barrel." 

- This is the real theme for the political scientist—a mésalliance exists between 
the army officers, engaged in the civil. functions of flood control and navigation 
for the nation's rivers, and certain congressional committees which authorize 
such projects and appropriate the money for them. Here is the higher im- 
portance of the Maass conclusions for the larger audience which may not be 
particularly interested in natural resource problems. His book is an excellent 
briefing on the practical irrelevance of American constitutional government, 
if by that we mean three independent and coordinate branches of government, 
one of which is governed by a Chief Executive. A single bureau makes an alli- 
ance with its clientele, the pressure group it serves—in this case, the local 
Chambers of Commerce, local water users, and the contractors who benefit 
financially from such projects—and with two or three congressional commit- 
tee chairmen. Together they drive through the Congress whatever proposals 
they wish, irrespective of the public interest. Maass shows that, in fact, the 
Corps of Engineers is utterly irresponsible and utterly anaccbuntabled in the 
sense that it is neither responsible. nor accountable to the President of the 
United States, to.its titular political superior, the Secretary of the Army, of 
even to the Congress as a whole. This is, of course, a phencmenon in American 
politics which is becoming more readily understood by a widening audience. 
. It is important that the American people begin to understand that in many of | 
their interests they are being ruled by a triumvirate, by a clique, by a bureau- . 
clientele-committee chairman form of government. 

Besides its usefulness as an object lesson, the reason the Corps is worth a book 
to itself is not only because it squanders billions of dollars but because it does 
untold harm to the natural resources of the country by the projects it selects 
to build. For the history of the Corps of Engineers i is a story of utter. planless- 
ness. 

In these pages also is an aecount.of the sometimes vigorous, sometimes pa- 
thetic attempts of good men who have cared enough about our natural resources 
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—and the taxpayers’ money—to control the Corps of Engineers. They have 
tried to do some intelligent programming and planning so that the river basins 
of the United States could be developed for the best uses of the people. In every 
case the story so far is one of defeat, as illustrated by the lingering torture and 
death of the Natural Resources Planning Board in 1948, or by the later mostly 
futile attempts of the Bureau of the Budget to enforce the Chief Executive's 
prerogatives. i 

This is Muddy Waters, although the reviewer has stated it somewhat more 
directly in terms of his own prejudices and without sufficient emphasis on the 
detailed proof which the author has displayed for each. of these generalities. 
It is impossible for an author to pose as a dispassionate scholar on such a con- 
troversial subject, but Professor Maass has done as well as an honest man can 
by marshalling an imposing array of facts and letting them do their own 
pleading. He appears to have done this within the shibboleths of his own 
trade by first setting forth in his introduction the “criteria” for “gauging ad- 
ministrative responsibility,” by which he means “the extent to which any 
administrative agency conducts itself as a responsible instrument of govern- 
ment." This reviewer is not sure what all the jargon in the author's long intro- 
duction means. Presumably such language gives the book a respectable coinage 
among the erudite audience for which it is written, so it is perhaps banal to 
express an old-fashioned fondness for plain English. The book then describes 
how the Engineers and their interlocking Congressmen have yielded many of 
their powers, given to them by the American people, to private lobbying groups 
such as the Rivers and Harbors Congress and how they then depend on this 
lobbying to beat the rest of the Congress into line. Maass subsequently outlines 
the calculated, persistent and suecessful efforts throughout the years by this 
group of army officers to ignore the express commands of their Commanders- 
in-Chief, the presidents of the United States. Perhaps even more damning, at 
least to them, is the chapter in which he compares their performance to the 
accepted standards of the engineering profession and of the unbiased natural 
resources experts. And for his méce de résistance, the author throws in his sepa- 
rate study on the King's River project, which received so much critical acclaim 
several years ago when it first appeared as a study for the Hoover Commission. 

If a layman may say so, this work bears all the marks of first-rate objective 
scholarship. What is more important, it will be a most useful political handbook 
in the coming struggle to make the Corps of Engineers responsive to and respon- 
sible under democratic government. It may MOM be the balance that ends the 
battle sooner rather than later. 

JAMES H. ROWE, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


Regional Organization of the Social Security Administration; A Case Study. By 
Joon A. Davis. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 315. 
$4.00.) 


This book deals with one of the most difficult and complex problem areas in 
the organization of the federal government, namely, field organization and 
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headquarters-field relations in a large multi-program agency. Traditionally, 
federal agencies have assigned the administration of their major programs to 
separate operating bureaus, each with its own distinctive pattern of regions 
and field areas and a straight line of authority from the headquarters of the 
bureau to its regional offices. In recent years, however, increasing concern has 
been given to the need for inter-program coordination in the field and the pos- 
sibilities of economy through consolidating the housekeeping services common 
to most bureau units in major field centers. Several agencies, including the 
Federal Security Agency, the General Services Administration, and, on a more 
limited basis, the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, have developed or 
are developing plans for coordination in the field. 

As its title indicates, Dr. Davis’ book is a case study of the regional organiza- 
tion of the Social Security Board and its successor, the Social Security Ad- | 
ministration, from the origin of the Board in 1935 to 1947. Such a study has 
particular interest for students of federal administration since the Social . 
Security Board played the pioneer role among the civil agencies of the govern- 
ment in developing uniform regions with a regional director who had partial 
control over-the regional units of the various bureaus of the agency. The ex- 
. perience of the Board and the Administration and the more recent experience 
* of the Federal Security Agency with respect to regional organization provide a 
mine of valuable information for other multi-program federal departments and 
. agencies. | 

After & chapter giving & general description of the organization of the Sonal 
Security Administration as it existed-in 1947 when the study was completed, 
Dr. Davis traces the evolution of the organization from the creation of the So- 
cial Security Board, indicating many of the major problems encountered, the 
various solutions proposed, and something of the considerations involved in 
the arrangements finally adopted. He then presents a detailed description of 
the organization and functions of the regional office. 

A chapter on the determination of regional areas and the location of regional 
headquarters throws considerable light on the difficulties, political and other- 
wise, involved in drawing regional boundaries and locating regional offices. It 
also points up the problem which arises when uniform regions are used for all 
programs of a multi-program agency; and it tells how the Social Security 
Board finally met the problem for its federal-state programs, which needed 
regions consisting of several states, and for its old age and survivor’s insurance 
program, which needed regions based on the number of insured workers regard- 
less of state lines. 

Considerable attention is given to the use of what the author calls functional 
bureaus" in the sócial security program, which provide certain specialized . 
services-to the basic program bureaus and administer segments of the various 
programs, such as the Bureau of Accounts and Audits, the Office of the General 
. Counsel, and the State Technical Advisory-Service dealing with personnel and 
merit system matters in the states. The author brings out some of the inter- 
-bureau conflicts which resulted from this arrangement and the advantages 
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which it afforded by way of greater and more economical use of specialized . 
personnel once a suitable division of authority. was worked out between the 
program and the functional bureaus. 

The heart of the problem of regional organization in the Social Security 
Administration was the determination of the proper role of the regional direc- 
tor and the lines of supervision from headquarters to the region. These were 
matters of long and heated controversy within the agency. In general, the 
program bureaus desired full line authority over their units in the regional 
offices, while some of the regional directors wanted a single line of command 
through themselves for all programs. The formal rules of the agency and the. 
facts have never entirely agreed, and in practice the influence and authority of. 
the regional director have varied considerably, depending on the personalities 
involved. In the view of the author, the solution ultimately evolved by the 
Social Security Board, which he considers the only próper solution in a multi- 
program agency, was a single line of general administrative command from the 
Commissioner of Social Security to the regional director and separate lines of 
program or functional command from the various bureaus. 

Dr. Davis has done a first-rate job in presenting and analyzing the experi- 
ence of the Social Security Administration, which holds much of value for the 
guidance of other multi-program agencies. One, however, may be pardoned 
some skepticism concerning the degree to which the principles laid down by the 
author on multiple-command over regional activities simplify the solution of. 
the problems of regional organization. The fact is that a satisfactory plan of 
regional organization for a multi-program agency cannot be formulated on the 
basis of. theories as to lines of command. It has to be based on an intensive 
analysis of the interrelationships among activities of the various bureaus of the 
agency at the regional level calling for coordination and a careful study of the 
matters needing regional leadership or specialized personnel and services of a 
type that cannot, or cannot economically, be provided by the individual bureau 
units for themselves. Furthermore, no matter how carefully designed, the 
organization will require considerable adjustment in the light of actual ex- 
perience, and it cannot be expected to-work satisfactorily until the personnel 
have been thoroughly trained and have become accustomed to operating 
within the new framework. 

RAYMOND C. ATKINSON. 

Washington, D. C. 


Personality and Government; Findings and Recommendations of the Indian. 
Administration Research. By Laura THompson. (Mexico, D.F.: Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano. 1951. Pp. xviii, 229. $2.00.) 


Life in a Mexican Village; Tepoztlán Restudied. By Oscar Lzwis. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1051. Pp. xxvii, 512. $7.50.) 


Why review two cultural-anthropological studies in a professional journal 
of political scientists? The justification rests on two assumptions: first, that. 
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similar, if not identical, processes of change, structural patterns and functional 
relationships are the proper subjects in the scientific investigation of social rela-_ 
tions, including government and politics; and, second, that the wider the focus 
of attention of a particular discipline in the social-scientific division of labor, 
the more relevant are its observations (i.e., the closer does it come to reality). 
The interdisciplinary approach, then, would seem to provide & more compre- 
hensive picture of the phenomena of interest to the social scientist and, hope- _ 
fully, give more satisfactory explanations than “specialized” treatment. 
Political science, especially, with its conceptual apparatus still largely derived 
.from history and law, and with a perceptual field still widely determined by a 
mechanistic rationalism, may benefit from intellectual intercourse with the 
' dynamic formulations of modern cultural anthropology. 

Miss Thompson’s book is of interest to political scieritista for à variety of 
reasons, not least important among them the fact that she treads, with less 
caution than an angel's, on politieal stamping grounds. Her book is, in capsule 
form, &.report on a series of investigations into the difficult “oersonality=. 
culture-publie policy” complex of tribal Indianism in the United States. Set 
up in 1941 by contract under the joint auspices of. the U.S. Office of Indian 
Affairs and the University of Chicago’s Committee on Human Development, 
the latter subsequently succeeded by the Society for Applied Anthropology, 
the “Indian ‘Personality and Administration Research" was considered from 
the beginning an “action-research” project. With policy-orientation taken 
. for granted, it was the purpose of studies among various Indian tribes ‘to 
determine just how federal policy affected the Indian psychologically in his 
social and natural environment. It was hoped that such determination might 
help “to define his real needs and resources more precisely and help im more 
effectively to make a creative adjustment in the modern world." 

A project of such scope required careful research design. The à six tribes se- 
lected for research-—Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, Zia and Zuni—were pre- 
sumably representative of Indian Service problems as well as of different types 
. of Indian cultures and authority systems. Moreover, the project. required 
interdisciplinary. cooperation because no one discipline could be assumed to 
have all the knowledge and skills necessary to solve the problem under scrutiny. 
Hence, at one time or another, over fifty specialists from anthropology, psy- 
. chiatry, psychology, public administration, linguistics, pedagogy and primitive 

. economics were involved in various phases of the project. Also, it was a pre- 
- requisite of success that a theoretical frame of reference and a research method- 
ology should bé developed which would be acceptable to the specialists par- 
ticipating in the inquiry. Hence, theory and methodology had to be evolved. 
experimentally as the research progressed. Above all, it was recognized that 
in order to make the scientific findings relevant to the policy needs of the 
project, the scientific frame of reference had to be as broad as that of the ad- 
ministrator (i.e., it could not leave' on any part of the aue B. “problematic 
situation”). 

ERG the project was not simply “applied research.” Rather, it sought 
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to construct -a. bridge between theory and practice, between those immediate 
conclusions of interest to the policy-maker, ‘and those theoretical generaliza- 
tions of interest to the scientist. For instance, though beginning with a “cul- 
ture-personality" formulation, the theoretical implieations of the project had 
to be expanded when it: became clear that-in the selection of variables it was 
important to discover not only new and relevant factors, but also relationships 
among interdependent sels of such variables. The theoretical approach, then, 
became ‘“multi-dimensional’’ or. “integrated”; and while some readers may 
remain unconvinced by Miss Thompson's “metaphysic’’—in the best sense of 
that term, which does not imply anything supernatural, but indicates purely 


methodolotical matters not springing from immediate. experience—they can- | 


not but be impressed by the heuristie value of her theoretical formulations. 
What were the findings? First, the current Indian policy of rapid assimilation 
can only be detrimental to Indian personality development and community 


welfare. In fact, costly institutionalized school and health services.and other . 


technological aid will not bring about rapid assimilation. On the contrary, 
they will probably contribute to further disorientation. And, second, the earlier 
Ickes-Collier policy, embodied in the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 and 
. related legislation, though not fully implemented even in its heyday, has had 
- beneficial effects on the Indians, both as personalities and as societies. This 


policy has been expressed by John Collier in a single, simple sentence: "The . 


Indian societies, whether ancient, regenerated, or created anew, must be given 
status, responsibility and power. n 

Oscar Lewis' magnificent report on Tepoztlán, a Mexican village first studied 
by Robert Redfield in 1926, was originally conceivéd as a continuation of the 
earlier investigator's work, but it turned out to be a “restudy” with signifi- 
cantly different findings and conclusions. There is much virtue in this unfore- 
seen “accident.” For too many social science investigations are additive rather 
than cumulative, with the result that there is little progress in theoretical 
insight. Indeed, out of this “accident” developed the main part of Lewis’ 
árgument in seeking.to answer the question: how could he account for the dif- 
ferences between his own findings and those of Redfield? ` 

. Redfield had described. Tepoztlán as a relatively homogeneous, isolated, 
amoothly functioning and well-integrated society of contented and well- 
adjusted people. His emphasis had been upon cooperative and unifying factors. 
Lewis, on the other hand, emphasizes the individualism of Tepostlán institu- 
tions and character, lack of cooperation, tensions within the village and among 
‘neighboring villages, and a pervading quality of fear, envy, and even distrust 
in interpersonal relations.. 

In seeking to account for these differences, Lewis might have been satisfied 
with easy answers. Surely, the differences could have been due to actual his- 
torical changes, Variations in the general scope of research, new approaches 
and methods, or contradictory testimony of new informants. But the differ- 
ences were too marked to allow such simplistic explanations. Lewis concluded 
that the differences in findings must be due to differences in the theoretical 
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assumptions underlying Redfield’s and his own work. He found that. Red- 
- field’s conceptual framework of the “folk-urban continuum" did not “fit,” 
because it focuses attention primarily on the urbanization process as the 
source of social change to the exclusion of. possible interaction among folk 
societies themselves. Consequently, culture change may not be a matter of 


. folk-urban progression, but rather an increasing or decreasing heterogeneity 


of culture elements. Moreover, the “folk-urban continuum" theory ignores the 
‘possibility of formalism and impersonality, presumably characteristics of the 
city, in a small and homogeneous society. It also tends to obscure the wide 
range in the behavior and value systems of primitive peoples which modern 
anthropology has discovered. Neglect of psychological data, and the implicit 
value judgment that folk societies are "good" and urban societies are "bad," 
round out Lewis’ critique of Redfield’s theory. 

Lewis' own methodological orientation resembles that of ES Thompson: 
Its historical, functional and configurational emphasis permits Lewis to study 
"Tepoztlán culture as a changing phenomenon, responding to different influences 
at different times. By linking institutions as they function today, he succeeds 
in viewing Tepoztlán culture as a whole, as an integrated way of life. The 
approach is multi-dimensional in that Lewis seeks to understand the inter- 
dependent relationships among geographic, historic, economic, social, political ' 
and psychological variables. All ‘of these factors are carefully examined in 
separate chapters and pulled together to make a meaningful profile of the vee 
and its people. 

However, unlike the investigations of the ‘Indian Personality and Adminis- 
tration Research," Lewis’ study is not “action-research,” though its author 
hopes that his book may ''be useful to administrators concerned with the task 
of carrying out welfare. programs in the so-called backward areas of the world." 
Short of some revolutionary change in the behavior patterns of bureaucrats, 
the promise of such hope may well be doubted. 

But what political scientists can learn from anthropologists (and some » other 
social scientists), is the painstaking effort that is made in describing the re- . 
searcher’s theoretical frame of reference, conceptual tools, hypotheses and 
criteria of evidence, research design, use of technical gadgets and field tech- 
niques, and relationship with his subjects. Lewis’ book, just as Thompson’s, 
may serve as a model. If one compares a study such as Lewis’ report on Tepost- 
lán wita an investigation such as V. O. Key’s Southern Politics, both “monu- 
mental" in their respective domains, one is struck by the differance between 
the carefully designed approach of the anthropologist and the hit-and-miss 
procedures of political scientists. Certainly, there is much that political scien- 
tists can learn from their colleagues in neighboring specializations in this 
respect. | = 
> | Heinz EuraU. 

Antioch College. 
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American Democracy and Military Power; A 
Study of Civil Control of the Military Power 
in the United States. By Louis Swrrn. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1951. Pp. xv, 370. $5.00.) 


Since 1940, under the impact of World War . 


II and the following period of strain and par- 
tial mobilisation, political scientists have be- 
gun to turn to the neglected area of military 
affairs. Dean Smith, for whom this is appar- 
ently a long-standing interest, has now pro- 
vided the first comprehensive statement of the 
major elements and issues in civilian control 
of American military power. His book fills & 
major gap. Using both historical and analytical 
methods of inquiry, he considers in turn the 


function of the President, the departmenta, 


and the Congress; if occasionally the analysis 
has already been dated by events, this is not 
his fault. He then adds a brief but perceptive 
discussion of the role of the courts, and con- 
cludes with an earnest restatement of his 
conviction that civil control is of the first 
importance to the welfare of our society. The 
survey as a whole is careful and sensible. In 
most places it rests on the research of-others, 
but Dean Smith is the first to acknowledge 
his debts, and more than once he shows that 
he can dig for himself when necessary; no one 
has gone further with the fascinating problem 
of the proper role of congressional committees 
in wartime. A book for which so much can be 
said is the more disappointing in its failings, 
of which I must note three. First, this volume, 
which is heavily dependent upon quotation 
and reference, displays a most slovenly inac- 
curacy in citation. In a single quotation from 
Arnold Toynbee (p. 326) there are four small 
errors; in one from the Federalist (p. 292) there 


are eight; and a similar if less extreme careless- : 


ness is to be found in many other instances. 
No one should quote at second-hand from this 
book. Second, I think Dean Smith relies too 


much on the judgments of others; too often - 


he seems to give us other men's opinions not 
80 much because they fit his argument as 
because he thinks the big names should all be 
included. To have the classic statements of 
opposing positions is helpful, but a discussion 
assembled largely from other men’s writings 
may leave the reader with no assurance that 


he understands the argument and conclusions 
of the author himself. In the present case 
conclusions sometimes leap out almost from 
nowhere; the book ends, for example, with 
three large and sweeping propositions about 
the value of civil control, and not one of these 
propositions has been systematically argued or 
defended anywhere before. Yet when Dean 
Smith does take over the argument for him- 
self, the results are usually excellent; I wish 
he had done 80 more often. Finally, with all 
its intelligence and comprehensiveness, this 
study seems to lack flesh-and-blood reality. 
War and politics are subjects with a passion 
and power that are missing from Dean Smith’s 
somewhat distant analysis. Occasionally, when 
he lets us hear an angry soldier or congress- 
man, some of the reality of the subject comes ' 
through, but in the main this book applies 
the techniques of a black-and-white snapshot 
to a topic that calls for both movement and 
color—MoGrorce Bunny, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The Antislavery Origins of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. By JACOBUS TEN BROEK. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1951. Pp. vi, 282. $3.00.) 


On one aspect of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment many will agree—it demonstrates by 
contrast the magnificent drafting skill of those 
who framed the original Constitution. From 
Roscoe Conkling to Mr. Justice Black com- 
petent researchers have been able to prove 
that the Fourteenth Amendment means just 
about anything they would like to have it 
mean. Professor ten Broek holds that the real 
difficulty with the published studies to date is 
that they sre concerned almost exclusively 
with events after December, 1865, when the 


first draft proposals for the amendment were 


introduced into Congress. His thesis is that 
the real meat is to be found in the doctrines 
of the organised abolitionist movement be- 
ginning at least a generation earlier. Drawing 
primarily upon the prolific output of the 
abolitionists between 1838 and 1866 Professor 
ten Broek finds another “true” meaning. It is 
natural law-——the Fourteenth Amendment 
simply constitutionalized man’s inalienable, 
natural rights. This Delphic answer is given 
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somewhat more precise content by reference 


to the disabilities suffered by negroes and 


abolitionists prior to the Civil War. Since 


many of these disabilities were the product of. 


private action, the author has no difficulty 
in "reversing" the Civil Rights cases. Natural 
law’ puts him on Cardozo’s, rather than 
Black’s, side of the conflict over the relation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Bill of 
Rights. And, of course, he must necessarily 
accept Black’s and Teject Conkling’s position 
as to corporations. He reads “equal protec- 
tion" as meaning “full protection," and “the 
privileges and immunities of citizens" as “the 
natural rights of.all men” which, if judicially 
adopted, might be expected to bring thor- 
oughly revolutionary resulta.. Doubtless 
some of the “fathera” supported these and 
each of the other researched meanings of the 
great amendment. But the abolitionists never 
constituted more than a amall, despised minor- 
-ity. Even if they were in agreement among 
"themselves on Lockian natural law (cf. Adam 
Smith's version which Mr. Justice Field et al. 
introduced into the Fourteenth Amendment 
long ago), it ia & big step to the proposition 
that their generally unpopular views explain 
ihe meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


"^ Whether Professor ten Broek has proved his 


case more adequately than his competitors 
have proved theirs is at least debatable. For 
my part, the combined research efforts to date 
suggest mainly that those who gave us the 
Fourteenth Amendment were:as divided on 
ita meaning as we are.—WALLAOB MENDEL- 
BON, University of Tennessee. 


GovERNMENT Prossor. By Epwarp C. BAN- 
YIBLD. (Glencoe, I.: Free Press. 1951. Pp: 
271. $3.50.) 


Devotees of Aeschylus, Sophocles or Dreiser 
will understand thia book. With the relentless- 
ness of a Greek tragedy, the story of this Re- 
settlement Administration projeot—a coopera- 
tive farm at Casa Grande in the Arizona 
desert—moves forward from relief and desti- 


tution for (at most) fifty-seven families, . 


through hope, then security, to the very brink 
of permanent success, only to disintegrate 
“not with a bang but a whimper.” The story 
is well told. The administration was adequate 
though not always excellent. The project 
farmers, mostly dust-bowl migrants of the 
middle-thirties, were of old American stock. 
But they were there because they had previ- 
_ ously failed, and it seems they could not over- 
come their sense of guilt at having proved 
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unfit when measured by the standards of 
their American environment. With sym- 


pathy and uhderstanding, Mr. Banfield de-- 


scribes the origin of the idea, the development 
of the plan, the organization of the coopera- 
tive, the selection of the settlers, and the rea- 


sonably successful first year—1938. Then as 


drought, which was a severe handicap at 
first, gave way to normal and.even excellent 
farming conditions, the settlers developed a 
persistent factionalism which was to grow 
apace with the increasing prosperity ac- 
companying the prepdration for war. In fact, 
these people became dissatisfied, unhappy and 
cantankerous in direct proportion to their in- 
creasing economic well-being. This phenome- 
non seemed strange to the project manager 


and the higher administrative officials, and ^ 


even Mr. Banfield. has difficulty in under- 
standing it. In a painstaking. analysis, the 
forces and factors leading to failure are set 
forth ‘in an intelligent and thoughtful final 
chapter. Why was Casa Grande a failure? The 
aim was to resettle uprooted people. The or- 
ganization vehicle was a cooperative, and these: 
people had undergone no previous indoctrina- 
tion in a new and strange ideology. The settlers” 
had been failures according to their own stend- 
&rds. The management was sometimes inept. 
Yet new dispensations were tried and a good 


‘deal of thought and imagination were perhaps 


belatedly applied. It seems to this reviewer 
that the author is on sound ground when he 
discusses the inability of the settlers and the 
administrators to develop “leadership.” The 
time was short, however, and the group was 
not typical by any standards:of a community 
of persons which would likely be thrown to- 
gether so intimately elsewhere in American 
society. Moreover, the outside world was hos- 


` tile—mildly so in the Casa Grande valley- and 


viciously so in the halls of Congress in far- 


-away Washington, D. C. According to Rex- 


ford G. Tugwell, author of the Foreword, these 
settlers “came to grief not because the con- 
ception was bad or because the technique was 
mistaken, but because the people there could 
not rise to the challenge. It was character 
which failed. And that was not because the 
human stock was feeble; it was because the 
environment was hostile to the development 
of character." This reviewer agrees that the 
failure was one of character—not only at Casa 
Grande but in the very highest circles in 
Washington. As a member of the 78th Con- 
gress, he knows not only who “killed the 


goose that laid the golden egg" but also who 


- 
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threw the egg away.—-Howarp J. MoMvnz- 
RAY, Untversily of New Mexico. 


Governmental Organization $n Metropolitan 
Areas. By Berry TABLEMAN. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1951. Pp. 
viii, 179. $2.50.) 


This study by Mrs. Tableman, of the Bureau 
of Government in the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Michigan, is 
valuable for its summary of the available data 
on governmental problems in Michigan metro- 
politan areas and the efforts thus far made to 
eolve them. She also evaluates the techniques 
employed or proposed for their solution. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the Detroit metro- 
politan area. The discussion of the problems 
in Michigan is preceded by & similar study of 
experience with metropolitan problems in the 
rest of the country. After a quick review of 
the principal means of “metropolitan integra- 
tion,” she pays particular attention to “co- 
operation” and metropolitan special districts. 
These are characterized as expedient ap- 
proaches. The cooperative approach includes 
the assumption of municipal functions by the 
county, the furnishing of services by the cen- 
tral city, joint undertakings, and metropolitan 
planning. The most useful part of the book is 
the listing of places where these devices aré 
used. To supplement the discussion in Chapter 
III, the book contains a sixteen-page appen- 
dix in which instances of central city services, 
county assumption of functions, and joint 
city-county activities are listed for each of 
140 metropolitan districts. The names of 
metropolitan or county planning agencies and 
of metropolitan special districts are also given 
for each metropolitan district. Another ap- 
pendix provides us with data on the area, 
activities, establishment, financing, directors, 
and employees of 38 metropolitan special dis- 


tricts in the United States and Canada. These ' 


data are summarised and evaluated to some 
extent in Chapter IV. The &uthor's overall 
conclusion is hesitant but, I believe, too op- 
timistic: "The underlying economie depend- 
enoy and the common service needs tend in- 
evitably to push an area toward unification. 
As problem pressures build up, integrative 
measures will have to be taken. In the be- 
ginning the cooperative techniques hold forth 
greatest promise. Gradually, as the web of 
governmental interdependence grows, it should 
be possible to gain support for~more funds- 
mental structural changes.”—Victor JONES, 
Wesleyan University. 
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A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early 
State Records; Supplement. PREPARED BY 
THE LrBRARY OF CONGRESS IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY or NORTH CAROLINA. 
COLLECTED, COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SuMNER Jenkins. (Washington: 
Photoduplieation Service, Library of Con- 
gress. 1951. Pp. xxiii, 180, xviii. $3.00.) 


In the supplement to the original Guide 
published in 1960, W. 8. Jenkins inventories 
fve additional classes of early official state 


. Materials, as follows, recorded on 170 reels of 


flm: local records, records of American- 
Indian nations, newspapers, rudimentary 
states and courts, and miscellany. In the class 
of local records only seven units are repre- 
sented, but these point the way to a need for 
fuller representation of representative bodies 
in the earlier period. Among the records of the 
American Indians, those of the Cherokees are 
most fully covered; in addition, there is a very 
extensive record of Indian laws and constitu- 
tions. In the class of newspapers are grouped 
the early gazettes and newspapers, so far as 


fies could be located, since these contained 


otten the only printing of official records. 
Under the heading “Rudimentary States and 
Courts” are grouped the records of various 
transitory governments, including those of 
wastern mining districts, 1859-66. The final 
class “Miscellany” includes large collections of 
broadsides, which in the earlier period seem 
to have been the principal form for official 
ptblication. In addition, there are some pages 
of addenda and errata to the main Guide. 
Altogether, Jenkins has collected with the 
greatest assiduity and search on 1,870 reels of 
film (which can, subject to very little restric- 
tian, be reproduced in part or in whole) the 
great body of basic early state records, printed 
as well as manuscript, necessary for the study 
ani understanding of the development of 
government.—Jamas B. Cuinps, Jabrary of 
Congress. 


Introduction to American Constitutional. Law; 
A Selection of Cases and Materials. Br 
Franois H. Heruer. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1952. Pp. x, 691. $5.00.) 


Containing approximately 100 cases and a 
sukstantial number of readings, this text is 
designed for advanced undergraduates in po- 
litieal science. Professor Heller has supplied 
interpretative comments and summaries of 
constitutional developments. 
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Cases on Church and State in the United States. 
Compruep BY Marx Ds Worrs Hows. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1952. Pp. 393. $6.00.) 


^ Preliminary edition of historically important 
cases, from colonial times to the present, col- 
leeted by professor of law at Harvard. 


Upon. Its Own Resources; Conservation and 
State’ Administration. By Lawrence L. 
DurziscH AND HzansHAL L. Macon. (Uni- 
versity, Ala.: Cooperatively published by 
University of Alabama Press, University of 
Georgia Press, University of Mississippi 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, and University 
of Tennessee Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 136. $3.00.) 


Seventh and concluding volume in study 
undertaken by six state universities and TVA 
‘of the administration of state resource pro- 
grams in the Southeast. Prepared by TVA, 
the present volume summarises the findings 
and recommendations of the six state studies, 
reviewed in this REVIEW, Vol. 2 p. 378 (April 
1949). 


Public Administration; Readings and bón 
ments. By Feirx A. Niono. (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1951. Pp. xi, 493. 
$4.00.) 


Selections on various aspects of “The Role 


of Public Administration,” “The Function of 


the Executive,” “Organization,” ‘Personnel 
Administration,” “Financial Administration," 
“Administrative Regulation" and "'Admin- 
istrative Responsibility,” supplemented by in- 
troductory notes, study questions and anno- 
tated references. Ę 


Essentials of Missouri Government. Bx ROBERT 
F. Karsow. (Columbia, Mọ.: Lucas 
Brothers. 1952. Pp. iii, 158.) 


Second edition of current manual of state 
and local government by University of Mis- 
' gouri political scientist. 


Fifteen Years of County Manager Government 

. In Virginia; An Experiment in Local Gov- 
ernment. By Grorcs W. Spicer. (Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Extension 
Division. 1951. Pp. 145. Paper $0.50, Cloth 
$2.50.) 


Revision of previous study entitled Ten 
Years of County Manager Government in Vir- 
ginta. The chapter on Arlington County is 
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rewritten, those on Albemarle and Henrico - 
Counties are brought up to date, and & new 
chapter on Warwick County is added. ' 


Domestic Control of Atomic Energy. By ROBBERT- 
A. Dag. AND Raps B. Brown, Jr. (New 
York: Social Science Research Council. 
1951. Pp. v, 117. $1.00.) 


A study, exploratory in nature, briefly sur- 
veying the numerous, and for the most part 
ignored, areas of profitable research available: 
in-the field of atomic energy and their implica- : 
tions for the social scientist. 


Price Policies in the Cigarette Industry; A 
Study of “Concerted Action” and Its Socia 
Control, 1911-60. By Wiiuram H. NICHOLIS 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press 
1951. Pp. xix, 444. $6.00.) 


Part IV, “The Social Control of Oligopoly,” 


. examines the legal and economic significanes 


of the Tobacco case of 1940-46 and analyzes 
the strength and deficiencies of antitrust action 
as a control device. 


How io Get Rich in Washington; Rich Mans 
Division of the Welfare State. BY Brac 
Bornzs. (New York: W. W. Norton & Con- 
pany, Inc. 1952. Pp. x, 309. $3.75.) 


Examples of corruption, favoritism and iż- 
responsibility in the federal government since 
World War II, drawn chiefly from the letting 
of war contracts and the awarding of tax 
amortization certificates, the granting ef 
shipping and airmail subsidies, RFC loam- 
making and the collection of taxes. 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs; 195), 
Twenty-First Yearbook, EDITED Br JOEN ©. 
Payne. (Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies. 1951. Pp. xvii, 283. . 
Paper $2.50, Cloth $3.00.) 


Essays by seventeen educators on practices 
and problems from the grades to junior cwl- 
leges. Chapters on publie opinion are of per- . 


ticular interest to political scientists. 


So It Seemed. Br WILLIAM L. CHENERY. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 19£2. 
Pp. xi, 300. $4.00.) 


Fifty years recollections, by the former 
editor and publisher of Collier's. 
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| SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON © 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE B. pid 
University of Texas 


ARTICLES 
National Government 

' Executive Immunity from Judicial Power 
to Compel Documentary Disclosure. Columbia 
Law Review. November, 19651. 

Federal Regulation of Gambling. Yale Law 
Journal. December, 1951. - 

Harris, Joseph P. The Courtesy of the 


Senate. Political Science Quarterly. March, , 


1952. . 

Jones, Harry W. Bill-drafting Services in 
Congress and the State Legislatures. Harvard 
Law Review. January, 1952. 

Kraines, Oscar. The Cockrell Committee, 
1887-1889; First Comprehensive Congres- 
sional Investigation into Administration. 
Weatern Political Quarterly. December, 1951. 

Livingston, William 8. A Note on the Nature 
of. Federalism. -Polttical Sctence Quarterly. 
March, 1952. 


State Government 


Governors! Messages—-1952. Siate Govern- 
ment. March, 1952. 

Hyneman, Charles B. The Illinois Constitu- 
tion and Democratic Government. IHinois 
Law Review. September-October, 1951. 


Uhl, Raymond; Stoudemire, Robert Harold; ' 


and Sherrill, George Raymond. Constitutional 
Conventions: Organisation, Powers, Functions 
and Procedures. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of South Carolina. 1951. 

. Weeks, O. Douglas. Politics in the Legisla- 
tures. National Municipal Heview. February, 
1952. 
Local Government 


Antieau, Chester J. The Tort Liability of 


American Municipalities. Kentucky Law Jour- 
nal. January, 1952. 

Bowers, John L., Jr. Limitations on Munici- 
pal Indebtedness. Vanderbilt Law Review. 
December, 1961. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan. Tax 
Rates of American Cities. National M iir 
Review. January, 1952. | 

Cookingham, L. P. Administrative Planning 
for Disasters. Public Management. January, 
1952. 


Hoche, M. Clyde. Annexation and Reallo- 
cation of Functions. Public Management. Feb- 
ruary, 1952. ~ ; 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Zimmermann, Frederick L. and Wendell, 
Mitchell. The Interstate Compact and Dyer v. 
Sims. Columbia Law Revtew. December, 1951. 


Constitutional Law and Judicial 
Administration 

Aigler, Ralph W. Constitutionality of Mar- 
ketable Title Acts. Michigan Law Review. 
December, 1951. 

Bernard, Burton C. Avoidance of Consti- 
tutional Íssues in-the United States Supreme 
Court: Liberties of the First Amendment. 
Michigan Law Review. December, 1951. 

Boudin, Louis B. The Settler within Our ` 
Gates: III. New York University Law Review. 
October; 1951. 

Frank, John P. The Supreme Court: 1950— 
51. University of Chicago Law Review. Winter, — 
1952. 

Harper, Fowler V. and Etherington, Edwin 
D. What the Supreme Court Did Not Do 
During the 1950 Term. University of Pennayl- 
vanta Law Review. December, 1951. 

. Meikeljohn, Alexander. The First Amend- 
ment and Evils that Congress Has a Right to 
Prevent. Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 1051. 

Passport Refusals for Political Reasons: 

Constitutional Issues and Judicial Review. 


‘Yale Law Journal. February, 1952. 


Ransmeier, Joseph 8. "Phe, Fourteenth 
Amendment and the “Separate but Equal” 
Doctrine. Michigan Law Review. December, 
1951. 

Rothman, Edwin. Individualism, Indecision 
and Indifference; the Supreme Court and the 
Popular Will, 1870-1949. Marquette Law Re- 


viet. Winter, 1951-52. 


Stern, David 8. Full Faith and Credit— 
The Mexican Experience. New York Uni- 
versity Law Review. October, 1951. 


Public Administration and Administrative 
Law. 


Banfield, Edward C. Organization for Policy 
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Planning in the U. 8. Department of Xe. 
ture. Journal of Farm. Economics. “February, 
1952. 

Goodman, David M. Setting Governmental 
Salaries Through Work Measurement. Public 
Personnel Review. January, 1952. 


Heady, Ferrel. State Administrative Pro- 


cedure Laws: An Appraisal. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Winter, 1952. . 

Hyneman, Charles 8. Federal Commissions 
—How Much Independence? Public. Utilities 
Fortnightly. February 14, 1952. 


Johnston, Paul A. The Adanka 


Hearing for the Suspension of a Driver's Li- 


cense. North Carolina Law Review. December, 
1061. 
Kenyon, Howard A. ‘Rhode Island’s De- 


partment of Administration. State Government. ` 


February, 1952. 
. Lewis, Verne B. Toward & Theory of Budg- 


eting. Public Admini aon Review. Winter, | 


1952. 

Nelson; Dalmas H.. kanoia Black- 
mail: The Remission of Penalties. Western 
Political Quarterly. December, 1951. ` 

Parker, Reginald. The King Does No Wrong 


—Liability for Misadministration. Vanderbilt 


Law Review. February, 1952. 

Porter, Kirk H. The Administrative Process 
^ and the Quasi-legislative Function. Iowa Law 
_ Review. Fall, 1951. 

Ramspeck, Robert; Selling the Public Berv- 
ice to the Public. Public ae moan Review. 
January, 1952: 

Riesenfeld, Stefan A. Basic Problems in the 
Administration of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Minnesota Law Review. January, 1952. 


Political Parties, Elections, and Public 
Opinion 


Braden, ' George D. “The Voice of the 
l People. " National Municipal Review. March, 
1952, 


Economic and Social Functions 
- National Economy 

Adams, Walter. Dissolution, Divorcement, 
Divestiture: The Pyrrhic Victories of Anti- 
trust. Indiana Law Journal. Fall, 1951. 


Newman, James: R. The Atomic Energy . 
Industry: An Experiment in Hybridization. 


Yale Law Journal. December, 1951. 

Rashid, Baddia J. Antitrust Aspects of Ex- 
clusive Dealing Arrangements. Georgetown 
Law Journal. January, 1952. - 

Sunderland, Thomas -R. Changing Legal 
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E. in the Antitrust Field. Sirasi Law 
Review. Fall, 1951. i 
Sutherland, Arthur E. Private Government 
and Public ‘Policy. Yale Review. March, 1952. 
The Schwegmann Case and Fair Trade: An 
Obituary? Yale.Law Journal. March, 1952. 


Labor 


Feldblum, Philip. Jurisdictional. '"Tide- 
lands” in Labor Relations. Virginta Law m 
view. February, 1052. . l 

Forkosch, Morris D. Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion and the Taft-Hartley Act. Columbia Law 
Review. December, 1951. 

Griggs, Robert 8. Boycotts and Coercion of 
Neutral Employers under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Michigan Law Review. December, 1951 

Petro, Sylvester. Job-Seeking Aggression, 
the NLRA, and the Free Market. Michigan 
Law Review. February, 1952. 

Warren, Edgar L. Thirty-Bix Years of “Na- 
tional Emergency” Strikes. ` Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. October, 1951. 


Government Regulation 


_Galane, Morton R. Standards fora Reason- 
able Royalty under the Atomic Energy Com- 
pulsory Licensing Program. Virginia Law . 
Review. January, 1952. - 

Martin, Edwin G. The Conflict between 
Foreign-Trade Agreements and Price-Support_ 
Programs. Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1951. 

. Marvin, Langdon P., Jr. Air Mail Subsidy 
Separation. Georgetown Tau Journal. January, 
1952. 


Educatión and Social Security 


Livingston, Helen. Publio Retirement Sys- 
tems. State Government. February, 1952. 

Stern, T. Noel. Cost and Adequacy of Old 
Age Assistance in Massachusetts. Boston Uni- 
versity Law Review..January, 1952. 

Tompkins, Dorothy C. Reorganisation of 


' School Districts. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
' "tration, University of California. 1961. 


” 


Civil Liberties . 


Boudin, Louis B. 'Seditious Doctrines” and 
the “Clear and Present Danger’ Rule: I. 
Virginia Law Review. February, 1952. 

Conscientious Objectors. aca Law 
"Review. December, 1951. 

Farrelly, David G. Searches “ii Seizures 
during the Truman Era. Southern California 
Law Review. December, 1951. 

_-Gorfinkel, John A. and Mpok, Julian W., II. 
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" Dennis v. United States and the. Clear - 
Present Danger pa California Law Review. 
December, 1951. 

Harper, Larig À. Legislative Investiga- 
tion of Un-American Activities—Exhibit A: 
The Tenney Committee. California Lan Re- 
view. December, 1951. 

Jahoda, Marie and Cook, Stuart w. Se- 
curity Measures and. Freedom of Thought: An 
Exploratory Study of the Impact of Loyalty 
and Security Programs. Yale Law VOUS 
March; 1952, 


Government Documents : 
~ Congress . - 

Joint. Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. Reduction of- ` 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. Additional 
.Report. B. Doc. 101. 82nd Cong., 2nd segs. 
1952. 

House. Committee c on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Reorganisation Plan 
No. 1 of 1952 (Bureau of Internal Revenue). 

i Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952.  . 

` Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The Defense Minerals Program. Hesr- 
ings before a Subcommittee. 82nd Cong. -a ist 
Bess, 1952. 








Committee on the Judicary. 
Amending the. Sherman Act with Respect to 
Resale Price Maintenance. Report. 82nd. Cong. y 
2nd seas. 1952. 

- Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Servico., Transfer of Responsibility for Con- 
ducting Certain Personnel Investigations. 
Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on Public Works. Bt. 
Lawrence Seaway. Hearings. 82nd Cong., Ist- 
seas. 1951. 








Senate. Committee on renee Services. Nue 


tional Security Training Córps Act. Hearings. 
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82nd CE 2nd sess, 1952. y e 
National Security Training 
Corps Act. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
‘Committee on Expenditures in the 
` Executive Departments. Reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture. eer 82nd 
Cong., 1st sess. : 1951. 

Reorganisation of the Fed- 
eral Government. S. Doo. 91. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1052. — 




















Committee on dnterstafa and For-. 
eign Commerce. Liquor Advertising over 
Radio and Television. Hearings. 82nd Cong. 
2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Amending the Cloture Rule with 
Respect to the Number Required for Adoption 
-of a Cloture Motion. Report.with Minority 
and Individual Views. 82nd Cong., 2nd BeaB. 
1952. 








— — Limitation on Debate. in the 
Sonate: Hearings. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 

— Library. Manner of Selecting Dele- 
gates to National Political Conventions and 
the Nomination and Election. of Presidential 
Electors. 1962. i 


Federal Agencies . 





Department of State. Division of Depart- . _ 


mental Personnel Your Job in the Depart- 
ment of State. 1951. 

Federal Personnel Council. Guide for Plan- 
ning: Supervisory Development in Federal 
‘Agencies. 1951. 

- Federal Security Agenoy. Office of Educa- 
tion. The Financing of State Departmenta of 
_ Education. 1951. : 

President. Message from ihe President of 
the United States Tranamitting Reorganisation 
Plan No. 1 of 1952. H. Doo. 327. 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess. 1952. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Les Constitutions | Européennes... By BORIB 
MinxiINE-GUxTZÉYVITCH. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1951. 2 vols. Pp. xiii, 
888. 1,500 fr. ea.) 


Constituiions and Constitutional Trends ia. 
World War II; An Examination of Signifi- - 


cant Aspects of Postwar Public Law with Par- - 


ticular Reference to the, New Constitutions of © 
Western „Europe. Evrrap BY ARNOLD J. ZUR- 

: oman. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1951. Pp. viti, 851. $5.00.) 


l These two books deal with a orucial issue 


of our times—the prospects of constitutional- 
ism in Europe. Yet neither Professor Mirkine- 
Guetsóvitch's two-volume work, which con- 
gists of a long introduetory essay and a careful 
and valuable compilation of all tbe European 
constitutions now in force, nor Professor 
Zurcher's volume, which consists of-ten essays 
supplied by various writers, goes to the heart 
. of the-nature and problems of European con- ` 
stitutionalism. Professor Mirkine-Guétsévitch 
is' primarily -concerned in his introductory 
essay with institutional arrangements as such. 
A constitution is for him a “technique de la 
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liberté" and he is, as in his previous studies, 
passionately concerned with techniques. Yet 
after a detailed atudy of the provisions of the 
new constitutions with particular reference to 


: legislative-executive relations (the best part 


y 


of the essay), the new Bill of Rights—which 
he traces to the French Jacobin tradition— 
and the self-imposed limitations in favor of 
international law. and international , agree- 
ments, Professor Mirkine-Guetzéviteh con- 
cludes that both the technique of liberty and 
the faith in liberty are lacking. Europe still 
awaits a constitutional rejuvenation, though 
the author hardly makes the effort to point 
out the fundamental weakness of the consti- 
tutional systems and the new factors that 
might revitalize them in the future. - 
Professor Zurcher’s volume, on the other 
hand, lacks a general point of view and a 
systematic approach, It opens with an-essay 
written by Professor Carl Friedrich on ‘“The 
Political Theory of the New Democratic Con- 
stitutions” in which the author develops: the 
thesis that the new constitutions embody a 
“negative revolution," a revolution directed 


‘against all forms of totalitarianism through a 


reaffirmation of human rights and an empha- 
sis upon social goals. He calle for a reorienta- 


tion of our study of European constitutional- ` 


ism by pointing out that its success or failure 
depends upon the development of European 
unity, This essay might have provided the edi- 
tor with an excellent frame of reference for the 


Subsequent essays of the volume. Instead 


the concluding study on “The Value of 
Constitutions in Our Revolutionary Age,” 
written by Professor Loewenstein, takes is- 
sue with Professor Friedrich’s thesis. The 


constitutional documents are transitory, they. 


embody revolutionary principles only eva- 


sively, and they are unrelated to the broader 


frame of European unity. In between the 
opening and the concluding studies are es- 
says on “Electoral Changes" and on “The 
Position of the Representative Legislature in 
Post-War Constitutions" (Edward G. Lewis); 


"Stabilisation of the Cabinet System in. 


Western Europe" (Joseph Dunner); ‘Local 
Autonomy in France and Italy” and “Func- 
tional Autonomy after World War II" (F: A. 
Hermens); "Federalism— The Bonn Model" 
(J. B. Mason); “The British Commonwealth 
as an Example of a Multi-national State 
System" (Adam Ulam); and “Constitutional 


. Documents of East-Central Europe" (Robert 
.G. Neumann). Most of these essays are of a 


descriptive nature. The authors enumerate the 


- 
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~ constitutional provisions without making any 


effort to study their operation and assess their | 
viability. Some of the essays are repetitious. 


- For instance Professor Lewis’ essay on the 


position of representative legislatures-is par- 
tially: repeated by Professor Dunner in his 
essay on the stabilisation of the cabinet sys- 
tem. Others deal with unimportant topics. 
Professor Hermens, for instance, after an ex- 
cellent essay on local autonomy in France.and 
Italy proceeds to revive the ghost of func- 
tional representation only to lay it at rest. once 


. more and Mr. Neumann is constrained to 


enumerate many of the provisions of the con- 
stitutions of the Peoples’ Democracies, though 


‘ conceding their purely formal and propaganda 


character. The best essay happens to be the 
one least related to the rest, and this is the 
study of constitutional developments in the 
British Commonwealth, in which Mr. Ulam 
does a remarkable job of compression and 
interpretation of a very complex subject. 
Aside from the descriptive character of the 
essays and the probably unavoidable duplica- 


_tions and contradictions, the main weakness 


of Professor Zurcher’s volume lies in its omis- 
sions. Why not, for instance, study the appli- 
cations of the social and economic provisions 
of the new constitutions? How have executive- : 
legislative relations fared in Western Europe 
in the context of the new constitutions? What . 
is the test—if any—of the viability of the: 
provisions related to the Bill of Rights or the 
supremacy of international law? None of these 
topics is treated separately. Again, isn’t the 
focal point ,of Western constitutionalism 
“European” rather than “national?” Finally, 
are the issues of functional representation or 
the federal provisions of the Bonn constitution 
more pertinent to our understanding of con- 
stitutionalism than the study of the admit- 
tedly more complex social, economic, ideological 
and political forces on which in the last analysis 
the future of European constitutionalism de- 
pends? Both Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch 
and the contributors in Professor Zurcher's 
volume admit that they are not. Time and 
time again they state’ almost apologetically | 
that constitutions are “skeletons” or mere 
"forms" that hide the “substance” and that 
their provisions are only incidental to a full 
understanding of the issue of constitutional- 


- iam. Why then not study the “substance” in- 


stead of returning to the texts and describing 
them lovingly and meticulously? And even 
more important—why not make an effort.to 
assess the relationship between ''substanoce" 


~ 
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and “form,” between constitutionalism and 
constitutional texts?—Ror C. MACRIDIS, 
Northwestern oid 


The Perón Era. Bx Rosmer J. ALEXANDER. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 
1951. Pp. x, 239. $3.50.) 


As Professor Alexander points out, amaz- 


ingly little has been published about Argentina 
since the hectic days of World War II. For 
their basic information on and impressions of 
Argentine affairs, ‘“North Americans” in the 
main have had to rely, until the appearance of 
The Perén Era, on works of the vintage of Ray 
Joseph’s 
Diary (1944), Ysabel Rennie’s more sober and 
scholarly The Argentine Republic (1945), and 
Felix J. Weil’s Argentine Riddle (1945), itself 
somewhat. enigmatic. Since these books were 
written, World War IT has crashed to an un- 
certain close, Hitler and the Axis have been 
declared to be dead, and President Juan 
Domingo Perón has endeavored with some 
success to clamber off the pro-Axis limb from 
which the Argentine revolution of 1948 had 
left him hanging. Alexander has set himself 
the task of bringing us up to date on postwar 
developments. Essentially, The Perón Era is a 
carefully traced chronology of the recent public 
acta of Perón and his remarkable and comely 
first lady, “Evitas” Perón. Alexander is an 
economist, and he is, as might be expected, 
especially effective in his handling of conven- 
tionally economic matters. This is at once the 


major strength and the glaring weakness of . 


the book. I know of no better treatment of the 
current status of the Argentine labor move- 
ment than is to be found in The Perén Era, 
and the section on land economics is likewise 
good. However, if these be Alexander’s forte, 
they consume only three of ‘the volume’s 
sighteen chapters. The author's work is thin 
and frequently superficial when spread over the 

‘other aspects of Peronism, with which most of 
' the book deals. The chapters on the Army and 


the Church hint at, rather than analyze, the” 


militaristic and clerical phases of the regime; 
"Evita" Perón's highly significant place in the 
"new Argentina’ rates only a scant and 
sketchy twelve pages; and the governmental 
process for the consolidation of Peronism is 
largely neglected. Moreover, Justícialtsmo, 
Perón's attempt at a contribution to political 
and economic theory, is not even mentioned, 
although it might eventually occupy a niche, 


however small, in the history of social. 


hysterically anti-Nazi Argentine 
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philosophy: In essence, The Perén Era is a 
fact-by-faet chronology of' recent events, pre- 
gented without a theoretical structure. Despite ` 
the circumstance that the book is written pri- 


. marily from Socialist sources, Alexander does 


not venture an evaluation of the role of the 
Socialist movement in Argentina. The reader 
is left without a grasp of the sweep of history 
or the broader contexts endowing Peronism : 
with life and meaning. Academicians may feel 
constrained by their respective disciplines to 
forego expecting the book to capture the tense 
human drama and the charged atmosphere of 
the “new Argentina." However, if Alexander’s 
principal purpose is to present us with a care- 
fully and handily organized digest of more 
recent Argentine events, The Perón Era serves 
‘that purpose well—Grorer I. BLANESTEN, 
Northwestern University. 


Reflections on the Constitution; The House of 

` Commons, the Cabinet, the Civil Service. Bv 
HAROLD J. Lasxi. (New York: Viking Press. 
1951. Pp. 220. $3.00.) 


In his final "reflections on the Constitution,” 
Laski returns to the subject which he so ably 
analyzed in 1038 in Parkamentary Government 
in England. As in his earlier work, Laski de- 
molishes the observations of Amery, Muir and 
Hewart that parliamentary control of the 
Executive, especially in the realm of finance, 
has become a nullity; that the M.P. today ia 
less independent and far less competent than 
his predecessor; that Parliament has lost the 
power of legislation to the Departments; and 
that the growth of administrative jurisdiction 
can be regarded as, in any serious way, an 
invasion of the rule of law. To Laski, the 


. growth of cabinet power has not meant the 


reduction of Parliament to “colonial status." 
If it is true that the general direction of the 
House is determined by the Cabinet, it is 
equally true that the authority of the Cabinet 
is always tempered by the knowledge that any 
grave error on its part in estimating what 
Parliament is prepared to accept, may lead . 
to its defeat. Laski remains “a strong believer 
in a stable Executive with sufficient authority 
to drive an important and substantial pro- 
gramme through the House of Commons in 
the lifetime of a' Parliament of five years." 
With all the changes that have taken place 
in Parliament during the last half century 
Laski sees no decline in its greatness, nor any 
ultimate danger that it should be by-passed in 
its fundamental purposes, above all in the most 
fundamental of all ita purposes, the duty to see 


t 


that the conditions are maintained which pro- 


tect the freedom of the ordinary citizen — 
EvaInn Winpricx, Stanford University. 


Governments of Continental Europe. EDITED 

- ‘py James T, SuorwnRLL. (New York: Mac- 
 millan Company. Revised Edition. 1952. 
Pp. xv, 881. $6.00.) 


Extensive revision by five of the seven &880- 
oiates who wrote the first edition in 1040. The 
editor, now president emeritus of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, contrib- 
utes a brief introduction. With separate respon- 


- 


 Bibility, R. K. Gooch, University of Virginia, 


writes on France; Arnold J. Zurcher, New | 


' York University, on Italy and Switzerland; 


‘Karl Loewenstein, Amherst, on Germany; 
‘Michael T. Florinsky, Columbia, on the 


USSR. Coverage of Scandinavian and other 
smaller powers, included in the first edition, 
has been omitted. 


Political Handbook of the World; Parliaments, 
Parties and Press as of January 1, 1968. 

. Eprrep sy WanrER H. Marrony. (New 
York: Published by Harper & Brothers 
for Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 1952. 
Pp. 229. $3.50.) 


Twenty-fifth annual edition, edited by the 
executive director of the ‘Council on Foreign 


: Relations. 


A 


Reader in Bureaucracy. Eprrep BY RonzzT K. 
Marton, Arsa-P. Gray, BARBARA Hocknr 
AND Hanan C. Szrvin. (Glencoe, Il.: Free 

~ Press. 1952. Pp. 464. $5.00.) 


The fifty or more selections, dealing with 
American and West European political or- 


ganizations, are intended to emphasise: the 


sociological study of bureaucracy. The editors 
have provided brief introductions to the major 


topic headings, and a fourteen-page bibliog- 


raphy. 


The Ris. of Modern Sean A Brief 
History of the Communist Movement in the 
Twentieth Century. By MaAssIMO BALVADORI. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1952. Pp. x,. 118. $2.00.) 


^ An interpretative sketch of the rise of Com- 


‘munism and its expansion within and-without 


Communist-controlled areas..The author, now 
teaching at Smith and Bennington Colleges, 
was educated in Italy and Switzerland, and 


was formerly .Director of Unesco! 8 Division of- 


Political Sciences. 
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The Soviet Financial System; Its Development 
and Relations with the Western- World. By .. 
MixnzaiL V. Conporpr. (Columbus: Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce : 

' and Administration, Ohio State University. ` 
1951. Pp. xiii, 230. $4.00.) 


An analysis of the operations of the Soviet E 


` financial system and its place in the Soviet 


economy as a whole. There are chapters on 
foreign trade and. foreign. economic policies. 


. The author, born and educated in Russia, is an 


economist at Ohio State University. 


The Scandinavian States and Finland; A Politi- 
cal and Economic Survey. (London & New 
York: Royal Institute, of International 
Affairs, 1951. Pp. viii, 312. $4.00.) 


Organised on a country basis. Includes brief 


. discussion of the political structure and politi- - 


cal parties and the foreign relations of each 


. country. ' 
Mediaeval Orvieto; The Political History of an 


Italian City-State, 1167-1884. By DawrmL — 
Wawr. (New York: Cambridge University | 
Presa. 1952. Pp. xxv, 170. $4.00.) . - 


History of a small independent commune of 
the Papal States from the time it was granted 
self-governing status to the coup d'état of its 
first tyrant. The author, a British medieval 
historian, has based his work almost entirely 
on original sources. ^ 


Winston Churchill, 1874-1961. By Lewis : 
Bioap. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952.. Pp. xx, 611. $6.00.) 


American issue of third Énglish edition of 
conventional blography. Quotations from 
speeches are numerous and often extensive. 


Lazaro Cardenas; Merican Democrat. By 
Wri,LIAM CAMERON TowNSEND. (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: George Wahr Publishing Co. 1003. 
. Pp. xiv, 379. $4.00.) 


` A biography of.the man who was president 
of Mexico from 1984 to 1940, and who proved 
“that a man can be in office and remain Honest 
and retire poor.” l 


` Foundations of World Organtndon: A. Political 


- -and Cultural Appraisal. Evrrep BY LYMAN 
Bryson, Lours FINKELSTEIN, HanorD D. 
LasswELL anD 'R. M. Maciver. (New 
York: Conference on Science, Philosophy . 
and Religion. 1952. Pp. xiv, 498. $4.00. 
Distributed by Harper & Brothers.) 


This volume, ‘which contains. the proceed- | 


ings of the Eleventh Symposium of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
consists of some forty-three papérs, prepared 
and delivered by 
dealing with various phases of international 
organization, 


Les constitutions et les principales lots politiques ` 


de la France deputs 1789. "Eprrgp -BY 
. Gsorers Berua. (Paris: Libraire générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence. 1952. Pp. 705.) 


The seventh edition of this standard collec- 
tion of French constitutional documents de- 
votes considerable space (almost one-half its 
content) to the various French regimes (Vichy; 
Free France, etc.) of World War Il.and the 
Fourth Republie, thus making readily avail- - 
able basic source texta relating to contemporary 
French government. Previous. editions were 
compiled by L. Duguit, H. Monnier and R. 
Bonna£d. 


Het Parlement. (‘e-Gravenhage. 1950-51. 5 
parts.) 


The debates of the two chambers of the 
Netherlands Parliament, and of their joint 
sittings, beginning with the sessions of 1950- 
51, have been currently published in loose 
parts, octavo format, grouped in. five large 


classes by the subject matter of the Ministries 


for handy reference. No title-pages or indexes 
seem to have been printed as yet. The cus- 
tomary regular chronological publication of 
the débatea of the two chambers of the Staten 
General in foolscap folio as Handelingen der 


Staten-Generaal seems rather forbidding to the 


user, even though there is a sessional index. 


The current parts of Het Parlement oven with- ` 


out an index or table seem much more con- 
venient for use, and call attention elsewhere 
to the need for continual reconsideration of 
the conventional recording and: publication of 
parliamentary debates.—1J.B.c. 


The Council of State in Egypt. BY JASPER Y. 
Briton. (Cairo: American Embassy. 1951. 
54, 25 leaves. [Mimeo.]) 


The legal attaché of the American Embassy 
at Cairo has prepared a brief review of the 
Council of State of Egypt in connection with 
the establishment of a. system of administra- 
tive justice crested in 1946 after the pattern of 
Franoe, and has attached to it translations of 
the law of February 2, 1949, reorganising that 
body, and of the law. of 1946. Only brief men- 
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distinguished scholars, ` 
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tion is made of the legislative section of the 
Council, which drafts all legislation prepared 
by the Government except budgets. The re- 
view by Mr. Brinton, who- served on the 
Mixed Courts of Egypt, 1921-48, is to be 
especially commended, since the annual re- 
ports and decisions of the Council are printed 
only in Arabic.—1J.5.0..- 


Handbook for Congressmen. (New Delhi: 
Central Publicity Board, Indian National 
Congress. 1951. Pp. 158.) - 


A guide for Congress. workers and Congress 
candidates in the first national elections’ in 
India, presenting the viewpoint of the princi- 
pal Indian pontica) party to all NE 
J.B.O. * 


Berlin, 1950, Jahresbericht des Magistrats. 
(Berlin W. Kulturbuch-Verlag. 1951. Pp. 
107) > 


"The detailed report of the West Berlin 
government for 1950 shows the diffioult task 
of reconstruction and of attempting. to main- 
tain normal activities under the trying daily 
contact with East Berlin and the continual 
war of nerves.—~J.B.0. 


Rapport fast au nom de la Commission chargée 
d'enquéler sur les événemenis survenus en 
‘France de 1938 à 1945. Pan M. CHARLES 
SERRE, RAPPORTEUR GENERAL, DEPUTÉ. 

. (Paris: Imprimerie de l'Assemblée Na- 
tionale. 1951, i.e. 1951-1952. 11 vols. Pp. 
547, 2891. Assemblée Nationale, première 
législature, session de 1947, No. 2344, 
annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 8 
août 1947.) 


The National Assembly of France, by ing 
of August 31, 1946, created a Commission in- 
cluding some non-parliamentary representa- 
lives of organizations of the Resistance, vet- 
erans, and victims of war and fascism, to 
carry out “une enquête sur l'ensemble des ~ 
événements politiques, économiques, diplo- 
matiques et militaires qui de 1933 à 1945, ont 


. précédé, accompagné et suivi l'armistice, afin 


de déterminer les responsabilités encourues, 
ét de proposer, s'il y a lieu, lea sanctions 
politiques et judiciaires." In the nine volumes 
of "annexes" are the stenographic reports of 
the hearings of the Commission from May 21, 
1947, through May. 18, 1951. The report was 
supposed to be presented within a year, hence 
the numbering as of August 8, 1947. Actually,. 
it was not finished, until February 1952.—J.3,0. 
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— Le elezioni politiche del 1948. Elezione del. 


Senato della Repubblica. Note illustrative € 
documentazione statistica. Notizie sulle ele- 
zioni politiche in alcuni paesi esteri. 
IarrrurOo CENTRALE DI STATISTICA. (Roma: 
Tipografia Fausto Failli. dis Pp. vi, 215. 
L. 800.) 


The report upon the elections to the Italian 
Senate in 1948 includes a careful statement as 


to the history of the legislation getting up that ` 


body, an analysis of the statistics of the eleo- 
tion, and & statement as to elections to the 
upper house in various other countries. The 
previous report on the election to the Chamber 
. of Deputies comprised two volumes.—J.B.C. 


M anuai of Election Law; a Compilation of the 
Statutory Provisione Governing Elecitons -to 
Parliament and the State Legislatures. Bx 
Ministry or Law, Inpa, (Delhi: Manager 
of Publications. 1951, i.e. 1952. Pp. 271.) 


Contains the relevant portions of the Cons- 


stitution and the constitutional orders, the 
Representation of the People Acts, extracts 
from the Part C States Act, the Parliament 
Prevention of Disqualification Acts passed by 
Parliament in 1950 and. 1951, and tha more 
important rules and orders made under these 
Acts, all of which have been corrected and 
brought up to date. The Manual is published 
only in English. A more elaborate Election 
manual (Pp. 719) prepared by the Parliament 
Secretariat was published at New Delhi as of 
October, 1951.— J.B.c. 
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Deutschland 1m Wiederaufbau; Tdtigkettsbertchi 
der Bundesregierung für das-Jahr 1961. 
HERAUSGEGEBEN VON DEM PRESSE- UND IN- 
FORMATIONBAMT DER BUNDESREGIERUNG. 

" (Bonn: Deutscher BISHER 1952. Pp. 
243.) 


A consolidated report of the activities of the 
various ministries_of the German Federal Re- 
public for the year 1951. The previous volume 


of 120 pages under the same title covered the : 


period of the establishment of the Bonn Re- 


publie, September, 1949, through the, year 
1950. Apparently there is no provision requir- 
ing the various ministries to present separate 
annual reports.—J.8.0. 


, Les ESEA officielles el un documentation 


internationale; iravauz de la Conférence de 
documentation réunie à Paria le £9 janvier 
1951. PUBLIÉ SOUS LA DIRECTION DE MAR- 
caL Roussier. (Paris: Centre Européen,, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1952. Pp. 81.). 


The proceedings of the.conference on official | 
publications and international documentation 
held at the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris, on January 29, 1951, undér 
the auspices of the European Center of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
contains useful summary statements on the: 
official publications of France, Belgium, the 


_ Netherlands, Germany, Italy, Great Britain 


and the United States.—2.5.0. 
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Cornell University 


General 


Molok, A. I. Staline et la Commune de Paris. 
Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1952. 

- Speier, Hans. International Political Com- 
munication: Elite vs. Maas.. World Politics. 
April, 1952. 

United Nations Library. Constitutions of 
the World. [A selected bibliography of titles 
in the official languages ‘of the United Nations 
and in the languages of the various countries. 
: Second draft.] New York, 1951. 


Specific Áreas' 
Unsted Kingdom 


Arthur Street. Public Administration. Win: 
ter, 1951. 

Bell, R. W. The Relation of Promotion and 
Training: to Higher Management in British 
Nationalised Industries. Public Administra- 
tion. Autumn, 1951. 

Bertrand, A. Les Techniques du Travail 
Gouvernemental en Grande-Bretagne. Revue 


+ 
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Tütsenaliondls d’ Histoire Politique el Constitu- 
tionnelle. January—June, 1951. 

Conservative and Unionist Central Office. 
Six Years of Socialist Government. London, 
Conservative Research Department, 1951. 

Fitzsimons, M. A. The British Elections. 
Review of Politics. January, 1952. 

L'Expérience Travailliste. [A symposium on 
ihe British Labour Party with articles by 
F. Bellier, H. Bartoli, R. Lemnis, G. E. Lavau, 
J. Hundec, N. McLaren, and I. Mikardo.] 
Esprit. March, 1952. 


Lord Citrine. Problems of N ationalised In- 
dustries. Public Administration. Winter, 1951. 


Minister of Local Government and Plan- 


ning. Town and Country Planning, 19483-1951. . 


London, H.M.8.O., 1951. (Cmd. 8204.) 
Parties. [A special issue in three parts on the 
British Party System, with articles by 8. B. 
Chrimes, J. A. Hawgood, D. C. Somervell, 
G. D. H. Cole, R. P. Dutt, R. T. MoKensie, 


H. G. Nicholas, Sir E. Barker, 8. King-Hall,- 


ei al. A select bibliography by S. D. Bailey.] 
Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 1951. 
Rolfe, 8. E. Manpower Allocation in Great 
Britain during World War II. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. January, 1052. 
Taylor, H. A. Communism in Great Britain: 


A short history of the British Communist 


Party. London, Conservative Party Centre, 
1951. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Forsey, Eugene. Mr. King and Parliamen- 
tary Government. Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Sctence. November, 1951. 


Western Europe 


Andreani, Pierfe. La Formation du Parti 
Radical-Socialiste. Revue Politiques ef Parle- 
mentaire. January, 1952. 

Bibliographie Sélective des Publications 
Officielles Françaises. [A fortnightly publica- 
tion of French documents, now published by 
the Commission -Interministérielle de Docu- 
mentation et Diffusion, 57, rue.de Varenne, 
Paris VII.] 

Brochard, P. lá Crise de Idée de Na- 


tionalisation. Revue de VAction Popularie. 


January, 1952. 

Carleton, W. G. Germany Seven Years 
After Defeat. Yale Review. March, 1962. 

Cassin, R. Le Conseil d’Etat, Gardien des 
Principes de la Révolution Frangaise. Revue 
Internationale d Histoire Politique et Constttu-- 
tionnelle. January-June, 1951. 

Charlier, R.- E. Les. Contradictions utens 


i . i 


Réforme Constitutionnelle. 


‘une Option Capitale: 
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s TP S I. L'Equivoque de l Associa- 


tion; II. Du Syndicat au Parti. Revue Francatee 
de Science Politique. July-September, 1951, 
and October-December, 1951. 

Courtade, Pierre. Le Parti des Ouvriers, dea 
Paysans et des Intellectuels. Nouvelle Critique. 
February, 1952. 

Duelos, Jaeques. Maurice Thorez et lea 
Intellectuels. Nouvelle Critique. February, 
1952. 

Durand, Paul. Les Rapports de l'Entreprise 
du. Comité d'Entreprise. Droit Social. Decem- 
ber, 1951. . 

Ettori, Charles. Le Contróle Juridictionnel 
de l'Administration en Italie. Revue du Droit 
Public. October-December, 1951. i 

Fontanet, Joseph. Mérites et Limites de la 
Terre Humaine. 
January, 1952. 

Garaudy, Roger. Le R.P.F., Parti Fasciste. 
Cahiers du Communisme. February, 1952. 

Jarrier, Bernard. La “Croisade” pour la 
Productivité. Esprit. February, 1952. 

Le Proletariat Nord-Africain en France. [A 
symposium on the conditions of members of 
the French working class who are North 
African emigrés, with articles by M'hamed 
Ferid Ghazi and Frantz Fanon.] Esprit. Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

Les Tendances Politiques du Protestantisme 
Allemand. Documents. September, 1951. . 

Mejan, F. L'Evolution de la Législation 
Scolaire et ses Répercussions sur les Rapports 
de l'Eglise et de l'Etat: I. Revue Administra- 
tive. December, 1951. 

M. G. The West German Coal and Steel In- 
dustriea since the War. World Today. March, 
1852. 

Micaud, C. A. Organization and Leadership 
of the French Communist Party. World Polt- 
tics, April, 1952. 

Mirkine-Guetsévitch, B. La Révision Con- 
stitutionnelle. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
December, 1951: 

M.K.G. Progress in Italian Land Reform. 
World Today. March, 1952. ` 

Moreux, René. L'Union Française devant 
l'Assimilation ou le. 
Fédéralism. Revue Politique et Parlementatre. 
February, 1952. 

Office of the High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, Historical Division. History of the 
Allied High Commission for Germany: Ita 
Establishment, Structure and Procedures. By 
Elmer Plischke. 1951. (Research Project No. 
107.) 

Orlando, V. E. La Forme de Gouvernement 
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stitution de 1948. Revue Iniernalionale d’ His- 
toire Politique et Constitutionnelle. July—Decem- 
ber, 1961. 
. : Palewski, Gaston. Pour Confédérer l'Europe. 
Revue Polihique ei Parlementaire, J enuary, 
1952. . 

Rimbert, Pierre. L’ Avenir “du Parti Bo- 


cialiste. I. Son Evolution de 1920 à 1950; 
Il. Age et Composition -Sociale. 


Revue So- 


-~ cialiste. February and March, 1982. 


Servin, Marcel. 


Communistes de France ét d'Allemagne. 


- Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1952. l 
Sorre, Maurice. Les Pères du Radicalisme. 


Revue Francaise de Science Politique. October- 


. December, 1951. 


Sternberger, Dolf. Das Schickeal der Par- 

teien. Wähler. 1951, no. 7. 
, United States House of Honnwastauves 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Report on 
Germany: Report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion to Germany and Certain Other Countries. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Weill-Raynal, Etienne. La Crise Min- 
istérielle de Janvier et Sa-Signification. Revue 
Soctaltste. February, 1952. '. 

XXX. Genése de l'Armée Européenne. 
Terre Humaine, March, 1952. 


Soviet Union and Eastern. Europe 


Dumont, C.-J. Composantes Idéologiques 
de la Situation Religieuse en U.R.8.8. Revue 
Française de Science. Politique. October- 
December, 1051. - 

Dziewanowski, M. K, The Foundation of the 


Communist Party of Poland. The American , 
- Slavic and Hast European Review. April, 1952. 


.. Grossmann, K. R. The Political, Social and 
Economic Dévelopment of Eastern Germany 
during 1950. Political Science Quarterly. 
March, 1952. 

Honti, Francois. Le Probléme de l'Etat en 
"U.R.8.8. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. De- 
sember, 1951.. 

“J.C. The Peasant i in Poland Today: Reac- 
tions to Land Reform and Colleotivization. 


World Today. February, 1952. 


en Vigueur en Italie aux Termes. de la Con- 


L’Internationalisme Pro~- 
létarien dans l'Action Solidaire des Partis 
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Kertesz, B. Soviet and Western Politics in - 
1944-1947. Review of Politics, ` 


Hungary, 
January, 1952. 

Leites, Nathan. The Politburo through 
Western Eyes. World Politics. January, 1952. 


Macridis, Roy. Stalinism and the Meaning ^ 


of Titoisrh. World Politics, January, 1952. 


Nikoaev, V. V. K Voprosu o Glavnykh ., 


Fazakh Rasvitija Sovetskovo ,Gosudarstva 
[On the Subject of the Principal Phases of the 
Evolution of the Soviet Government]. Sovet- 
skos Gosudarstvo I Pravo. August, 1951. 

Polish Embassy. Draft Constitution of the 


Polish People's Republic. Washington, D. C., 


1952. 


Soviet Union. [A special number, with . 
articles by Hazard, Simmons, Werth, Baykov, 


and Barker] Political arteri, ae 
March, 1952, - 
Towster, Julian. Soviet -Policy on Na- 


tionalities. Antioch Review. Winter, 1951-52. 


Africa and the Middlé Rast 
The Oil Industry in Persia. (Cmd. 8425.) - 


Asta i 155 


People’s- Republic of China. Agrarian Re- . : 
form Law, together with Other Relevant 


Documents. [2nd  ed.] Peking, Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1951. 
. Trade Union Law, together with 





Other Relevant Documents. [Revised ed.] 


Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1951. 
Peterson, B.: C. The Japan Communist 
Party, 1922-1945. Occasional Papers, Center 
for Japanese Studies. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Number 1, 1951. [Includes a 45-item bibliog- 
raphy.] 
Reeve, W. Public Administration in Siam. 


London, New York, Royal Inatitute of Inter- 


national Affairs, 1951. 

Latin America - i 
Friedrich, C. J. Considérations Générales 

sur la Constitution de Porto-Rico. Revue In- 


‘ternattonale d'Histoire Politique et Constitu- ` 


tionnelles. July-December, 1951. 
Z. Argentina in the Tunnel. Foreign Affairs. 
April, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


‘The Foreign Policy.of the United States. By 
` Fetrx Morsy. (New. York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1951.. Pp. ix, 175, lii. $2.50.) 
It is proper that students of United States 
foreign policy should continually reassess 


national security in terms of balancing foreign 
commitments with available power. -Felix 


. Morley agrees with former President Hoover . 


that we have overextended these commit- 
ments and have therefore jeopardized our 


_ 


t 
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security. This distinguished journalist and ` 


former president of Haverford College also 
reviews the techniques of maximizing national 
security and concludes that several of these 
techniques are no longer effective. Balance of 
power procedures, for example, will no longer 
prevent the polarisation of power between two 
implacable enemies. And even if Western 
Europe could be united today, it would not be 
powerful enough alone to reestablish an 
equilibrium, Morley argues. Nor is world or- 
ganization any more successful in promoting 
national security. The chief failure of -the 


United Nations, the author finds, rests with 


the ineffective mechanism for implementing 
collective security, i.e., no charter definition of 
aggression, big power veto, and the difficulty 
in expelling recalcitrant ‘members. Finally, 
mistakes in the formulation of American 
policy have‘resulted from the arrogation of 
power by the president and from the silencing 
of congressional criticism with the adoption 
of a bipartisan policy. The State Department 
has declined in effectiveness, the author writes, 


not only as the result of President Roosevelt's, 


personalized diplomacy but also due to the 
unfortunate -wartime appointment of en- 
thusiastic though largely untrained employees, 
prominent among whom were political science 
professors. Morley concludes that either volun- 
tary limitation or economic collapse will en- 
force inevitable retrenchment of United States 


foreign commitments. The United States will . 


then seek to defend the western hemisphere by 
its own power and by tbe military alliances it 
has concluded with Pacific and Atlantic states. 
It will also stop supporting imperialist policies 
and recognize the national independence of 
the Arab and Asiatic countries. l 

Within the confines of this short. essay, the 
reader learns little of the facts and reasons 
which brought the author to his conclusions. 


The objectivity of some of Mr.. Morley’s ` 


authorities—including Charles A. Beard, Freda 
Utley, Douglas MacArthur, and Herbert 


-Hoover—might be questioned. It could be 
wished that some of the discussion were more- 
timely. For example, Mr. Morley might have: 


tempered his criticism of the United Nations 
by a consideration of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution with its provision to circumvent the 
big power veto by General Assembly action. 
Similarly the criticism of the State Depart- 
ment during the last war has less contemporary 
significance today after its reorganisation 
slong general lines proposed by the Hoover 


Commision. If President Hoover's Great De- 
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bate is to be:revived, participants will need 
more effective ‘ammunition than this book 
presents. — ManTIN B. TRAVIS, ae Duke 
University. — 


The United States and Spain; An Interpreta- 
iion. By Canuiton J. H. Hayss. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Inc. 1951. Pp. 198. $2.76.) 


This volume is an expansion of the Fenwick 
Lectures delivered at.the College of the Holy 
Crosa in 1951, with bibliography appended. 
After a brief in uction on Hispanic-Ameri- | 
can relations through the nineteenth century, 
the author attempts to dispel “some <in- 
veterate Anglo-American notions” about 
Spain, to dgferibe the iniquities of the Spanish 
Republic, and to reiterate his attack on Ameri- 
can policy towards Spain since the end of 
World War II. His evaluation of 1986 election 
statistics, his sketch of the Franco rebellion, 


' his estimates of Axis and Soviet military in- 


tervention in the Civil War, as well as his 
description of current economic and social 
conditions, spring from a ''partial and limited 
view," his own déscription of Herbert Feis's 
balanced account, The Spanish Story (1948). 
Hayes labels the State Department 1946 white 
paper on The Spanish Government and the 


-Axis "tendentious"; many of his own para- 


graphs uncritically espouse the cause of Franco 
Spain. Hayes writes as though Franco deserves 
special commendation for refraining from in- 
tervention on the side of the Axia in World 
War II. In 1942, during the North African 
landing, it was not Franco’s choice, but 
Hitler’s that kept Spain neutral; it was a 
Fuhrer decision based on a German appraisal 
of the military realities to avoid embroilment 
in a peninsular war. Professor Hayes’ analysis 
of Spanish character is disappointing. One 
might have expected more from the author of 
the Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism 
than platitudes such as: “All nations are hu- 
man. The Spanish is particularly so” (p. 32). 
Professor Hayes’ demand that Spain be treated 
as “part and parcel of the Atlantic Com- 
munity” might well become American policy. 
If it does, Spain will contribute to the defense 
of the West the Pyrenees and the hungriest 
people in Europe FRANK E. MANUEL, 
Brandeis University. . 


N rer with the Russians. EDITED BY 
RAYMOND DENNETT AND JosmpeH E. JOAN- 
BON. (Boston: World Pesce Foundation. 
1951. Pp. xi, 310. $3.50.) 
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A symposium by 


"P who 
negotiated with the ans. between 1940 


and 1950. The negotfations discussed are Mili- 
tary M 1943-1945 (Major. General 


John R. Deane); Lend-Lease (John N. Hax- 


ard); Nuremberg Trial Agreements (Sidney.8. 
Alderman); Bretton Woods (Raymond F. 
Mikesell) ; ; Establishment.of Far Eastern Com- 
mission (George H. Blakeslee); Refugees and 
Displaced Persons (E. F. ea Balkans, 
1945-47 (Mark Ethridgu<and C. E. Black); 
Atomic Energy (Frederici: Osborn); and Cul- 
tural Exchange (Ernest J. Simmons). There is 
a concluding chapter on “Some Soviet Tech- 


niques of Negotiation" by Philip E. Mosely. 


American Crisis Diplomacy; The Quest for- 


Collective Securtty, 1918-1968. By RICHARD 
W. VAN ALSTYNE. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 165. $3.50.): 


A concise account of American diplomacy 
in the context.of the fundamental shifts of 
world power which have occurred since 1918. 


Includes an analysis of current problems in: 
foreign policy. Part of this book is a revision of - 


portions of the author's American. Diplomacy 
in Action. 


The United States and the Far East, 1948-1961. 
By Hanorp M. VINAOCKE. (Stanford: Stan- 


ford University | Press. 1952. Pp. vi, 144. ` 


$3.00.) 


An analysis of the main events and issues in 
United States policy in the several areas of the 
Far East. Describes the relationship of Far 


Eastern to European policy and the dilemma 


of the Far Eastern policy makers. 


Master Plan U. S. A.; An Informal Report on 


America’s Foreign Policy and the Men Who . 


` Make It: By Jonn Fiscuer. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1951. Pp. 253. $3.00.) 


A popular discussion of the aims of American 
foreign policy, how it is made, the personalities 
who make it, and the chances for its success. 


Documenta on American Foreign Relations; 
Vol. XII, January 1—December 81, 1950: 
EDITED BY RAYMOND DEzNNETT AND ROBERT 
K. Turner. (Princeton; Published by 
Princeton University Press for World Peace 
Foundation. 1951. Pp. xxvi, 702. $0.00). 


` General policy statements and many valu- 
able documents on the foreign policy of the 
United States. Changes in organisation from 


_ previous volumes include expansion of the 
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chapter on "International Peace and Security" 
to accommodate the development of regional 
security machinery, special sections for re- | 
gional political problems in the last four chap- 
ters, and a new chapter on relations with the 
Middle East and Africa. 


An Outline of International Relations. By. 
Gnoónan B. DR Huszan AND ALFRED DB 
Grazia, Jg. (New York: Barnes & Noble, ' 
Inc. 1951. Pp. xi, 339. $1. 50.) 


Manual in College Outline Series dealing 


‘with history of international politics, status of 


great powers, and major aspects of inter- 
national law and organisation. 


International Economics’ By Jacos VINER. 
(Glencoe, DL: Free Press. 1951. Pp. 381. 
$5.00.) 


A reprinting of E papers published 
over & period of thirty years, representing the 
effort of a distinguished political economist to 
apply theoretical analysis to specific issues of 
pune policy. 


United Staies Economic Policy and ine 


national Relations. By Raymonp F. Mixr- 
SELL, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 1952, Pp. xii, 341, $4.75.) 


This volume in the Economics Handbook 
Series provides a brief survey and analysis of : 
the foreign economic policy of the United 
States since 1919. Approximately three-fourths | 
of the book deals with the period after 1939. 


Rearmameni and Anglo-American Economic 
Relations;.A Problem Paper. PREPARED BY ` 
THE Stary OY THE INTERNATIONAL Srupizs 
GROUP or THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. 
(Washington: Brookings Institution. 1952. 
Pp. vii, 64.$0.00.) =- >- , 


A revision of the problem paper Anglo- 
American Economic Relations published in 
November, 1950, taking account of the effect 
of rearmament on the British economic posi- 
tion. 

Partners in the Free World. Eprrmp py ROBART 

K. Tonner. (Boston: World Peace Fondda 

‘tion. 1951. Pp. x, 103. $1.00.) 


A summary report on the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Conference on Foreign Relations, Niagara 
Falla, Ontario, May 31 to June 5, 1951, spon- 
sored by the World Peace Foundation, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
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-and the Canadian Tastitute of International 
Affairs. 


European War Crimes Trials; A Bibliography. 
COMPILED AND ANNOTATED BY INGE BS. 
NEUMANN. (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for.International Peace. 1951. Pp. 113. 
[Mimeo.] $1.00.) l 


Covers materials published between 1941 
. and 1950, and is confined largely to American 
. and Western European publications. Compiled 
for the Carnegie Endowment’s Committee on 
War Crimes Research, with some additional 
material supplied by the Wiener Library, 
London. Edited by Robert A. Rosenbaum. 


America and the Mind of Europe. EDITED BY 


Lewis Gauantites. (New York: Library 
Publishers. 1952. Pp. 125. $2.75.) 


Ten writers with international reputations, 
including Arthur  Koestler and Stephen 
Spender, draw up & broad, analytical report 
on the postwar mind, with particular reference 

to what Europeans today are thinking of the 
Dd States on a variety of subjects. 


The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte; A 
Study in American Opinion. By JoszrH I. 
SHuuim. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1052. Pp. 332. $4.50.) 


Survey of opinions of Virginians, particu- 
larly from 1798 to 1809, about French di- 
plomacy and domestic politics. Sources include 
manuscripts, newspapers, and collected works. 


` Underground; The "Story of. a People. BY 
JoserpH Tx*NENBAUM. (New York: Philo- 
gophical Library. 1952. Pp. ix, 532. $4.50.) 


Àn account of East European Jewry, 
chiefly i in Poland, during Nasi occupation. 


Danmarks iraktater og aftaler med fremmede 
magier efter 1814; Syvende bind, 1908—19$0. 
Udgivet paa Udenrigsministeriets foran- 
staltning (Kgbenhaven: Gyldendal. 1951. 
Pp. 1038.) 


The latest volume of the great collection of 
Danish treaties and agreements since 1814, 
covers the period 1908-1920, and follows the 
pattern of volumes 4-6, published from 1918 
through 1942 and covering the treaties of 
1880-1907. Arrangement is by date of signa- 
ture or adherence by Denmark; the official 
text, or texts, are given—in the Danish lan- 
guage only when it is one of the official lan- 
guages. Citations relativo to ratification and 
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publication byt -the Danish government are 
furnished. Agreements . and . understandings 
which at times seem not to have been pub- 
lished officially elsewhere are included. To 
facilitate use by those not too familiar with 
Danish, the.chronological table as well ag the 
indexes by government and ‘by subject are 
reproduced also in French. Compilation has 
been done by the Archivist of the Foreign 
Office (vol. 4 by Fr. Le Sage de Fontenay, and 
vols. 5-7 by Axel Heils, who died in 1949). 
Volume 7 reproduces 177 treaties, making 
with those in volumes 4-6, a total of 491 from 
1880 through 1920. Volumes 1-3, planned to 


. cover 1814 through 1879, have not yet been 


published. For the years 1921 through 1935, 
an annual collection was published under the 
title Danmarks traktater. Beginning with 1936, 
treaties have been published currently in section 
C of the Lovtidende (law gaxette).—21.5.0. 


Kingdom of ihe Netherlands Foreign Service 
Consular Manual. By tae Ministry or 
Fornicn: Arrars. (The Hague: General 
State Printing Office. 1951. 2 vols. [Loose- 
Jeaf].) 


The last previous edition of the Consular 
Manual was in 1926. Netherlands, English and 
French languages were used then. The present 
work, intended especially to serve the needs 
of the many honorary consular officers, is up 
to the date of January I, 1951, and apparently 
appears only in English. A number of the 
chapters, such ds those on nationality, will 
have an interest far beyond the Netherlands 
‘consular service as being concise up-to-date 
official statements on topics of increasing im- 
_ portance.-—J.B.c. 


Instrumentos internacionales de carácter bilateral |. 

- suscriptos por la República Argentina (hasta 

el 80 de junio de 1948). By MINISTERIO DE 

RELACIONES BXTERIORES Y CULTO DE LA 

REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. (Buenos Aires: 

. Alea, B. À. C. e I. 1950, i.e. 1951. 3 vols. Pp. 
xxxii, 2098; cxxxiil.) 


: The new treaty collection of the Argentine 
includes only the bilateral agreements in 
force as of June 30, 1948, together with the 
text of those concluded since 1925 (date of the 
last previous edition) but not yet put into 
effect. The first two volumes are devoted to 
the Americas, arranged alphabetically, and the 
third to the remainder of the world. There is a 
chronological as well as a topical index. 
Wherever possible the effective date of the 
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, agreement is given. The work will save much . 
trouble in searching for the texts in the annual 


Memorias of the Ministry and in establishing 


2. effective dates.—s.B.0. 


~~ 


' Recueil des traités de la République d'Haiti’ 


Tome second, 1905-1981. Publication de la 


Secretairerie d’état des relations extérieures. - 


(Port-au-Prince: Dapemone de l'état, 1951. 
Pp. xi, 1422.) 


The first volume of the Haitian treaty col- 
lection printed in 1945 covered the period - 
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1804—1904 in chronological order, including 
seventy agreements concluded. The second 
volume for 1905-1921 includes 79 agreements 
(50 multilateral and 29 bilateral), an indication 
being given as to those still in foree. At tha 
end of the volume is.a chronological table of 
treaties concluded November 1922-March 
1951, with reference so far as possible to the 
place of publication in the Monteur, the of- 
ficial gazette of Haiti, to facilitate use of the 


documents pending the printing of subsequent 
volumes. —4.B.Q. l 
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1952. 

‘Miscellaneous 
Staff Memoranda Relating | to H.R. 5118. The 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. October 19, 1951. 














Trusteeship Council. Trusteeship. 


b 


Security Goutal Commission t : 
Indonesia. Letter dated 8 April 1951 to the . 


Delegation 


82nd Cong., lst sess. Committee Print. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1951. 

Sixth Session 
of the General Assembly ` of the. United Na- 
tions. Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs .... February 29, 1952. 82nd. Cong., 
2nd sess. Report No. 1453. Washington, 
G-P.O., 1952. 




















Senate. Review of Bipartisan 


Foreign Policy Consultations since World War 


II. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. S. Doo. No. 87. M 


ington, G.P.O., 1951. 
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Its Progress, Problems, Prospects, and Place 
in the Western World. Report of the Meetings 
Between a Delegation Appointed by the 
United States Congress...and Representa- 
tives Appointed by the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
seas. S. Doc. No. 90. Washington, G.P.O.,1952, 
Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Japanese Peace Treaty and 
Other Treaties Relating to Security in the Pa- 
cific. Hearings... January 21, 22, 23 and 25, 
1952. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. i 























l Japanese 

Peace Treaty and Other Treaties Relating to 
Security in the Pacific. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 
Executive Report No. 2. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. 





Department of State. The Campaign 


of Truth: The International Information and 


Educational Exchange Program. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. 








: Fourth Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture and Second Latin Ameri- 
can Regional Meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation of the United Nationa, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, December 1-12, 1950. 
Report of the U. S. Delegation. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. (Pub. 4358.) "M 
Indo-China: The War in 
Southeast Asia. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
(Pub. 4881.) 














Our Foreign Policy 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4466.) 

— Seventh.Semiannual Report 
of the Secretary ...on the International In- 
formation and Cultural Exchange Program, 
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January 1 to June 30, 1051. Washington, 
G.P.C., 1952. (Pub. 4401.) 

Why Foreign Aid—Facta 
About the Mutual Security Program. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. (Pub. 4801.) 

Office of Publio Affairs. 
Building a Mutual Defense. Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, April 1, 1951, to October 
9, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 
4478. 























The Mutual Security 
Program. Message of the President for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953, Trans- 
mittel. to the Congress on March 6, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4531.) 
U..8. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange. Sixth Semiannual 
Report on Educational Exchange Activities 
... kanuary 1 to June 30, 1951]. House Doo. 
No. $21. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1962. 

Economic Cooperation Ádministra- - 
tion. The Program of the Joint Commission on 
Rura: Reconstruction in China: Its Organiza- 
tion, Accomplishments, and Lessons for Rural 
Reconstruction Elsewhere in Asia. Reprint 
1782. November 1, 1951. [Washington?, 
19511.] 














Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Agriculture’s Stake in Foreign Markets, 
Part 1: Trends in United States Agricultural 
Exports. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. (Agricul- 
ture Information Bulletin No. 61.) 

President. First Report to Congress 





‘on tke Mutual Security Program. December 


81, 1951. [March 7, 1952]. 
G.P.O., 1952. 


Washington, 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 


Justices According to Law. Bx Roscon Pounn. ` 


(New Haven: Published by Yale University 

Press for Westminster College. 1951. Pp. 98. 

$2.50.) ij 

The publication of another set of lectures by 
Dean Pound does not, and was probably not 
intended to, advance the argument on any of 


the juristio fronts where the Desn has per- 


formed notably during the past sixty. years. 
His discussions of "Justice" and “Law” in the 
first two parts follow, in abridged form, the 
analyses which have long been familiar to 
those of us who acknowledge him Master. And 
his treatment of “Judicial Justice" in the third 
part is pretty frankly proselytizing as well. 
Pound feels that the dangers of ‘‘administra- 


tive justice" today are still not adequately 
appreciated, and not even the passage of the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act will di- 
vert him from his crusade. Well, more power 
to him, although this reviewer would have 
thought the Act vulnerable on rather different 
grounds than those Pound assigns. 

Ths author’s basic traditionalism on this point, 
however, still contrasts strangely with the social 
engineering view of the end of law which used 
to be the touchstone of Poundian jurispru- 
dence. Nor is there much in this little volume 
to suggest the answer. On page 29, to be sure, 
it seems to be assumed that social engineering 
to secure the maximum satisfaction of inter- 
ests is a pragmatic next-best sort of effort 
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which ‘sevens are warranted in nitenin 
pending agreement of the philosophers on a 
theory of values and a definition of justice. 
And, even more revealing of a doubt as to the 
ultimate adequacy of an engineering tech- 
nique, is his reference on the same page to ex- 
pectations "urged in good faith and confident 
belief in their intrinaic rightfulness" as the data 

. with which the jurist must work, even in this 
interim period. Yet, despite this, he returns on 
page 31 to a perspective in which the maximum 
satisfaction of wants represents the most: in- 
clusive order yet coneeived as to the end of 
law. Apparently, then, the Dean still sees in 
method and measurement of sociological fact 
some sort of alternative answer to the problem 
-of law entitled to compete on more than a 
. basis of equality with the bad old metaphysics 
of the ideslists.— KENNETH C. Corm, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Conflict of Loyalties; A Series of Addresses and 
' — Discussions. Eprrap py R. M. MacIvzss. 
(New York: The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. 1952. Pp. vii, 150. $2.00. Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers.) 


Roger N. Baldwin, Lyman Bryson, Harold 
D. Lasswell, R. M. MacIver, Franz L. Neu- 
mann, Ordway Tead, and others explore the 
area of conflicts in group loyalties and’ per- 
sonal standards of conduct. 


Papal Pronouncemenis on the Political Order. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY FhRaNOIS J. 
Powers. (Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. 1952. Pp. xli, 245. $3.50.) - 


As stated in the Preface, “The purpose of 
this compilation is to present, through the use 
of topically arranged. selected excerpts from 
the documents, messages and allocutions of the 
Supreme Pontifis from Leo XIII in 1878 to 

` Pius XTI in 1951, the principal teachings of the 
Church on the political order.” The editor has 
contributed brief introductions to each chap- 
ter, a table of documents, a selected bibliogra- 
phy of reference works in English, and & list 
of supplementary readings. 


Th Anatomy of Communism. By ANDREW 
MacKay Scorr. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1951. Pp. xiii, 197. $3.00.) 


An analytical treatment of Communism. 
Part I is a brief critique of selected aspects of 
Marxian theory, and Part IT an examination 
of contemporary Communism, with particu- 
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lar reference to the relation of Marxist and 
Marxist-Leninist thought to Communist prac- 
tice. 


The Ethics of Redistribution. By BERTRAND DB 
JOUVENAL, (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 91. $1.75.) - 


A critical examination of the socialist ideal 
of income redistribution, and of the actual ef- 
fects of income redistribution on social values. 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge University in 
1949. 


Great Political Thinkers; Plato to the Present. 
By Wruuiam  EsENSTEIN. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. xix, 
903. $6.50.) 


Selections from the works of some thirty-five 
writers, designed “to present the major turn- 
ing points of western political thought... .” 
Readings are supplemented by intraductory 
essays and eighty-five pages of a er paipa 
notes. 


Journey Through Utopia. | By Marw LOUISE 
BERNERI. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1951. Pp. 
xi, 339. $3.75.) 


A description of, and critical comment on, 
the more significant Utopias from Plato’s Re- 
public on down, with generous extracts from 
the originals. 


The Quest for Utopia; An Anthology of Imag-: 
inary Societies. BY GLENN NBGLÐY AND 
J. Max PATRIOK. (New York: Henry Schu- 
man. 1952. Pp. 699. $6.75.) 


Selections from twenty-five Utopias, with 
introductory comments by the authors. 


Social Romanticism in France, 1880-1848. Bx 
Davi» Owen Evans. (New York: Oxford 
University Presa. 1952. Pp. 149. $8.00.) 


This volume consists of an essay on the 
social doctrines of the leading French Ro- 
mantic writers of the period 1830-48 and a 
forty-page selective critical bibliography of 
French socialism from Saint Simon to Proud- 
hon. The author, an Oxford scholar, believes 
that the Romanticists, though lacking the. 
analytic tools to serve their idealism, demon- 
strated on the whole an “extraordinary blend 
of social realism and prophetic genius." > 


Torchbearer of Freedom; i.The Influence of 
Richard Price on Eighteenth Century Thought. 
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Bv Can B. Cons. (Lexington: University 
of Kentucky Press. 1952. Pp. 209. $3.75.) © 

. A biography of “the good" Dr. Price, with 
full diecussion of his political and other writ- 


ings. Price’s role in the American and French . 


revolutions and his influence on the Constitu- 


tion of the United States are described. The . 


author is & University of Kentucky historian. 


The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sir- 
^ mondian -Constitutions. TRANSLATED BY 
CLYD» PHARA. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 643. $20.00.) 


First translation in any language of.the 
Code, the Sirmondian Constitutions, and the 
Novels of the Theodosian Corpus. This is the 
first volume in an extensive project for the 


collection and translation of all the source ma- 


terial of Roman law. 


The Social System. By Tarncorr Parsons. 
(Glencoe, Il.: Free Presa. 1951. Pp. 576. 
$0.00.) 


In the words of the &uthor, "an attempt to 
bring together, in systematic and generalized 
form, the main outlines of a conceptual scheme 
` for the analysis of the structure and processes 
of social systems." 


Cultural Sciences; Their Origin and Develop- 


ment. By Fuortan ZNaNIECKI. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 
438. $6.00.) 


A study of the evolution of the scientific 
approach to the cultural order. The cultural 
sciences are viewed as becoming increasingly 
independent of the natural sciences, and sociol- 
ogy is held to be “the basic cultural science, 
just as physica is the basic natural science." 


The Law of Freedom as the Remedy for War 
and Poverty. By Ema. KORNER. TRANSLATED 


` 
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BY H.’Laias FARNELL. (London: Williams 
and Norgate, Ltd. 1951. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii, 
562; vi, 663. $9.50 a set. Distributed by 
British Book Centre, Inc., New York.) 


The general thesis is that the doctrine of 
laissez faire, rightly understood and correctly 
applied, furnishes the key to economic stability 
and world pesce. The author, former Czecho- 
slovakian political economist and for twenty 
years finance director of the Witkowitzer Iron 
Works. attacks Communist, Keynesian and 
other interventionist theories and gives his 
prescription for a free enterprise society. A 
World State is regarded as essential and in- 
evitable. 

Anatomy of Public. Opinion. Br NORMAN 

Joun PowznL. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc. 1951. Pp. xi, 619. $5.50.) 


An introductory textbook designed: as well 
for trade readers, “since not all first approxi- 
mations of knowledge and insight in this un- 
developed terrain have come from the academi- 
cian.” 


Understanding Public Opinion; A Guide for 
Newspapermen and Newspaper Readers. BY 
Curtis D. MacDovaanL (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1982. Ep: xii, 698. 
$5.00.) 


Comprehensive text by Northwestern Uni- 
versity professor of journalism. 


The Siory of the Rockefeller Foundation. Br 
Rayuonp B. Fospick. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1952. Pp. xiii, 336. $4.50.) 


History of the Foundation, 1913-1950, 
with considerable attention to related Rocke- 
feller philanthropic trusts. Three chapters 
deal specifically with the Foundation’s activi- 
ties in the social sciences. 


NOTE ON GAETANO MOSCA 


A letter of Gaetano Mosca to this writer 
dated July 5, 1938, may be of interest to the 
student of politics who tries to unravel the 
origins of the theory of the ruling class. Much 
material has been published on the matter, 
but this letter refers to the divergent points of 
view of Gaetano Mosca and Vilfredo Pareto, 
who are as close in many a student’s mind as 
they were apart in reality. 

This letter does not deal directly with dis 
most important aspect of the Mosca-Pareto 


debate, but it contributes some final details on 


‘the priority of Mosca’s writings. The impor- 


tance cf the controversy between the two Ital- 
ian writers lies in the fact that the same con- 
cept, a3 expounded by Mosca and accepted by 
other scholars such as Luigi Einaudi and 


Antonio de Viti de Marco, became the core 


of a real.and desperate attempt at stemming 
and fighting Fascism and at opposing tyranny 
with moral and intellectual forces. As ex- 
pounded by Pareto, it became the gospel of 
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Fascist intellectuals who found in this principle 
the material with which to give scientific 
garb to the many improvisations and ee 
encies of the Fascist regime. 

‘The mere question of ekponological prece- 
dence is 4n se extremely important because it 
implies- originality. The intellectual conss- 
quences of the disagreement between the two 
' authors are far reaching. Any detailed study 


of the theory of the ruling class and of the. 


differences between the-Mosca and the Pareto 
- versions, or rather of Mosca'e contribution 
_ and of Pareto's adaptations, may enable the 

student io understand how the s&me concep- 
tual Approach has served opposite ends. An 
awareness of this possibility is highly impor- 
tant for the modern ‘political scientist. 


k -* ow 


"I answer your letter of June 6 after some: 
‘delay because I wanted to reread carefully. 


your long- article about my work. No objec- 
tions are to be raised to its first part. But since 


in the; second’ part you discuss the problem. 


' of the originality of my writings and those of 
Professor Pareto, I add some data which, I 
hope, will close once and for all this unpleasant 
disagreement. l 

“The great similarity between the concep- 
tions'of Mosca and Pareto has been noticed 
by almost all those who read the works of both 
writers. Even in a book by Professor G. H. 


Bosquet, written. and published in honor of: 


Professor Pareto, one may find on page 206 


1 Mosca was almost a forgotten man under 
the Fascist regime. He was remembered only 
as a useful target of totalitarian rhetorio. 
While intellectually a rigid positivist, wholly 
--devoid of philosophical or moralizing themes, 
he was above all & moralist. His opposition to 
socialism was based not merely on scientific 


but.on moral grounds. (Cf. “Risposta ad un’ 


inchiesta sul socialismo,” Bios, Vol. 1 [1902~ 
8].) His opposition to the Fascist regime was 
also both intellectual and moral. He had the 


opportunity: to state his views in the Senate of - 


, the Kingdom in & speech ‘explaining his vote 
opposing the grant of full powers to the Prime 
Minister, Benito Mussolini. The &péech was 
at the same time the declaration of faith of a 
liberal and of the way of life of a true gentle- 
. man: It is reprinted i in a -collection of Mosca's 
| OBBBYB and speeches, Parti e sindacati nella 
. crisi del regime parlamentare (Bari, 1949). 

? Renzo Sereno, 
of Gaetano Mosca and Its Fate," Ethics, 
r Vol. 48, pp. 509—518 (July, 1938). 


“The Anti-Aristotelisnism 
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the-following statement: ‘We know that be- 
fore Pareto, Gaetano Mosca had formulated 


some theories which have a definite similarity 
to those relating to the circulation of the elites. 


It is to be fegretted that the name of this áu- 
thor is hot to be found in Pareto's writings.” 


(G. H. Bosquet, Vilfredo Pareto, 8G vie el son- 


oeuvre [Payot, Paris, 1928]). 
"In the works of Pareto-some words have ` 


been changed. Thus instead of political class ' 
and olttical formula, employed by Mosca, 


other terms have been employed: élite, rest- 
dues, and derivations.. The difference in termi- 
nology, however, ill conceals the striking simi- 
larity of the con cepta. 

“Since there is no doubt that & similarity 


exists between Mosca’s ideas and Pareto’s, 
- the problem is to ascertain which writer pre- 


ceded the other. The answer is easy if we look j 


‘at the problem chronologically, for chronology; 
like mathematics, ‘is not a matter of dpinion.? . 
“Mosca expounded his theories for the first - 


time in 1884 (Teorica det governi e governo 
parlameniare) and then developed and ampli- 
fied them in 1896 (first edition of the. Elementi 
di scienza polstica),* continuing this develop- 
ment in the second edition of ‘the Elementi 
in 1922 and completing it in his work on the - 


history of political theories (1932). 


“Pareto’s first publications were limited to > 
the field of economics. In the October 15, 1891, 
issue of the Revus-des deur mondes appeared a 
long article of his on politica] and economie - 
conditions in: Italy, entitled ‘D'Italie éco- 
nomiqué.’ In this essay the author reveals — 


* A detailed bibliography of Gaetano Mosca 
has been published by Mario delle Piane, 
Bibliografia di Gaetano Mosca (Siena, 1949)... 

‘The Storia delle dottrine politiche was 
published again by Laterza, Bari, in 1937, 
and republished in 1939, 1942, and 1945. : 

5 The Elementi has been published in Eng- 
lish aa The Ruling Class (edited by Arthur 


Livingstone, New York, 1088): Senátor Mosca 


in a letter to this writer dated December 28, ` 
1937, dealing inier alia with the American 
edition of his work, sent thanks to Professors 
Borgese, Mario Einaudi, Merriam and Lass- ~ 
well for their interest in the diffusion of his ` 
thought.:The Elementi was -published once 
more in 1989 by Laterza, Bari, and republished 
in 1947 with an introductory essay by Benedet- 
to Croce. On the revival of Mosca’s theories 
after the demise of Fascism, ef. Gabriéle 
Pepe, “Gaetano. Mosca,” Belfagor,- Vol. 5, 
No. 1, pp. 42-66 (Jan., 1950). `- 
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a purely liberal and democratic orientation. 


His later orientation appears for the first time 
in August, 1900, in an article entitled ‘Una 
applicazione di teorie sociologiche,’ published 
in the Rivista italiana dt soctologia (Vol. 4, 
pp. 401-456 [July-Aug., 1900)). 
"In 1896 Mosca, at the behest of the econo- 
mists Maffeo Pantaleoni and Enrico Baroni 
had sent a copy of the Elementi, recently 
published, to Pareto. Pareto, however, wrote 
to Baroni berating Mosca for his reactionary 
ideas. After a more careful examination Pareto 


found much to be praised in these reactionary ` 


ideas. He was enough impressed by them to 
change his point of view radically, as he 
showed in the above-mentioned article in the 
Rivista italiana di sociologia and his other 
successive publications in the field of sociology. 

“Together with this letter I am sending you 
& copy of & brief answer of mine to an attack 
by Pareto (reprint from Riforma sociale, 
Vol. 17, fasc. 4 [1907]).* It was the first time I 
deemed it proper to answer Pareto, who failed 
to reply. The question was reopened recently 
by an article of Professor Luigi Einaudi,' who 
found & great similarity between some ideas 
of Pareto and those of Professor Antonio de 
Viti de Marco, whom Pareto neither quoted 
nor mentioned. 

“I trust that this is the last time that I 
shall have to speak of this unpleasant matter, 
rendered more unpleasant by the demise of one 
of the debaters. 

“P, S. The term élite? as employed by Pareto 
has without doubt enjoyed, particularly out- 
-side Italy, a much wider diffusion than the 
term political class employed by Mosca, This 
is due to several causes. 

“1, The term political class originated in an 


era that was not ready for the concept, and 


thus it found great difficulty in being accepted. 
The term élie came to the fore when minds 
were ripe for the concept of the inevitability 
of a ruling minority. 

“2, When the term élite appeared, Pareto 
had already achieved an international reputa- 
tion as an economist, while Mosca was little 
known outaide Italy. 


* The article ‘Piccola polemica" here men- 
tioned has been republished in Partiti e sinda- 
cali, etc., quoted above in n. 1. 

1 Luigi Einaudi, “Dove si discorre di Pareta; 
di Mosca e anche di de Viti," Riforma sociale, 
Vol. 45 (Nov.—Dec. 1935). 

5 On the development and meaning of the 
term élite, cf. Sereno, p. 515, n. 15. 
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“3. Pareto wrote his greatest works in French 
(particularly the Cours d'économie politique), 
a language far better known throughout 


"Europe and America® than Italian, the lan- 


guage Mosca employed exclusively.” 
RENZO SERENO. 


° Mosca was keenly interested in American 
political thought, much more so than most | 
continental scholars of his time. He was 
familiar not only with the writers of the 
Revolutionary period but with the juridical 
ways and problems of the United States. He 
was greatly pleased with C. E. Merriam’s 
American Political Theories and American 
Political Ideas and was extremely interested in 
the approach of Harold Lasswell, which ap- 
pealed to him because it involved social disci- 
plines and points which he deemed most im- 
portant to the development of a study of 
politics—psychology and positive scientific 
systems. He was also aware of the gap sepa- 
ratirg political thought and political practices 
in the United States, which he had learned 
through the works of Bryce, Ostrogorski and 
Benoist (the writings of the latter, particularly 
Les maladies de la démocracie, he deemed 
pointless), Herman Finer, in. Mussolini's 
Italy, [1985] presents a highly inaccurate pic- 
ture of Moses. 

Among the Americans who understood 
Mosza only partially is James Burnham, 


' who wrote a long chapter about him in his 


The Machiavellians. Mosca cannot be consid- 
ered a Machiavellian either in the vulgar, 
or irdeed in any other, meaning of the term. 
Mosza greatly admired the Florentine's clear 
mind and direct style, but considered him 
unpractical and unscientific. He was more 
interested in Guicciardini, who, though a 


far ləss gifted writer and thinker than Machia- 


velli had in common with Mosca spregiudi 
catezza, the gift of looking at old and current 
problems as if judgments thereupon had never 
been formulated. Burnham makes no men- 
tion of the Machiavellian writings of Mosca. 
(“Encore quelques mots sur le Prince de 
Machiavelli,” Revue de sciences politiques, 
Vol. 48, pp. 481-509 (1925), and Vol. 49 
pp. 3-27 [1926]; published in Italian in the 
collection roria [Roma, 1927], under the 
title “Jt Principe di Machiavelli quattro 
secoli dopo la morte del suo autore." Cf. 
also the chapters on Machiavelli, Guicciardini 
and the Practical Machiavellians in the Storta 
delle dottrins politiche [fifth Italian ed., Bari, 
1945], pp. 107-139.) 
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Harnack, Alexarider. 
hardt. Dis Neue Rundschau. 02/8. 1951. 

Hébert, R.-L. Grimm and Rousseau. French 
Review. February, 1952. 

Heller, Erich. Oswald Spengler and the 
Predicament of the Historical Imagination. 
Cambridge Journal. January, 1952. 

Jaspers, Karl. Neitzsche and the Present. 
Partisan Review. January-February, 1952. 

Jones, A. M. The Imperium of Augustus. 
Journal of Roman Studies. XLI/1-2. 1951. 

Kohn, Hans. Romanticism and Realism 


Ranke und ‘Hors 


Among Czechs and Slovaks: Review of Politics. 
January,. 1952. - 

Ladner, Gerhart. Das Heilige Reich des 
Mittelalterlichen Westens. Die Welt als ` 
Geschichte. X1/3. 1951. 

Lamb, N. J. Liberalism and Catholicum 
in Alexandre Herculano. Bulletin of. SEED 
Studies. October-December, 1951. 

Lana, Italo. Tracce di- Dottrine casio i 
politiche in Grecia Primus del Cinismo. Rivesta ` 
di Frllologta. XXIX/3. 1951. 

Laros, Matthias. Nikolas von Kues und die 
Una. Sancta. Deutsche Rundschau. D 
1951. 

Laslett, P. Locke and the First Earl of . 
Shaftesbury. Mind. January, 1952. 

Lecuna, Vicente. La Obra de Madariaga 
Sobre Bolfvar. Revista Nasonal de Cultura. 
July—October, 1951. 

Leroux, Robert. G. de Humboldt et, Stuart 
Mill Biudea a uek July-December, 
1951. 

Levack, A. Paul. "Edmund Burke, His 
Friends, and the Dawn of Irish Catholic 
Emancipation. Catholic Historical Review. 
January, 1952. 

McCloy, 8. T. The Literary Campaign 
for Toleration of the Huguenots. Chel His- 
tory. December, 1951.. 

Macpherson, C. B. Locke on Capitalist 
Appropriation. Western Political Quarterly. 
December, 1951. 

Madison, Charles À. Robert M. La Follette:. 


Prophet of the New Deal. Chicago. Jewish 


Forum. Winter, 1951-1952. 

Malcolm, D. A. Urbs Aeterna. University 7 
Birmingham Historical Journal. III/1. .1951. 

Masur, Gerhard. Wilhelm Dilthey and the 
History of Ideas. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. January, 1952. 

Meneser, Bela. The Great Ego: A Study of 
the German Romantics. Dublin Review, 
Fourth Quarter, 1951. 

Meisner, H. C. Staats-und Regierungsiorm- 
en in Deutschland seit.dem 16. Jahrhundert. 
Archiv für Öffentlichen Rechts. 77/2-3. 1951. 
, Mesnard, P. Jean Bodin et le Probléme de 
l'éternité du Monde. Bulletin de L’ Association 
Guillaueme Budé. December, 1951. ` 

Meyer, H. Karl Marx und die Deutsche 
Revolution von 1848: Hcc Zeitschrift. 
December, 1951. i 

Mosse, George L. Pinions and DT 
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of State in Old New England. Wiliam and: 
Mary Quarterly. January, 1952. oon 

Mugler, Charles. Sur la Méthode de Thucy- 
dide. Bulletin de l' Association Guillaueme Budé. 
‘December, 1951. 


Murphy, Francis X. Julian of Toledo and 


the Fall of the Visigothic Kingdom in Spain. 
Speculum. canuary, 1952. . 

Murray, John Courtney. Contemporary 
Orientations of Catholic Thought on Church 
and State in the Light of History. Cross 
Currents. Fall, 1951. 

Nichols, Eoy F. English Origins of American 
Politics. Pannsylvanta .M agazine. January, 
1952. 

Noble, David W. The New Republic and 
the Ides of Progress, 1914-1920. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. December, 1951. 

Oliver, Jemes H. Athenian Citizenship of 
Roman Emoerors. Here October-Decem- 
ber, 1951. 

Ong, W. J. Hobbes and Talon’s Ramist 
Rhetoric in English. Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Bibliegraphical Society. 1/3. 1951. 

Pearce, Earold R. The Didacticism of the 
Romantics. Dublin Review. Fourth MES 
1951. 

Power, Edward J. Brownson's Views on 
Responsibility for Education. Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia. December, 1951. 

Ramírez, Santiago. The Authority of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Thomist. January, 1952. 


Rieff, Philip. Disraeli: The Chosen of His- - 


tory. Commentary. January, 1952. 

Sive-Sdiderbergh, T. The Hyksos Rule in 
Egypt. Journal of Egypitan Archaeology. 
December, 1951. 

Schuyler, R. L. The Historical Spirit In- 
carnate: Frederick William Maitland. Ameri- 
can Historical Review. January, 1952. 

Seidel, Bruno. Wesen und Wandlung des 
Sozialismus und seiner Sosialkritik vom 
Klassischen sum Heutigen Sosialismus. Zett- 
schrift für die Gesamte aac he 
' 107/4. 1951 

Shannon, David A. ecu v. Debs: Con- 
servative Lebor Editor. Indiana Magazine of 
History. December, 1951. 

Smith, H. W. ‘Reason’ and the Restoration 
Ethos. Scrutiny. Autumn, 1961. 

Bomerset, H. Le Correspondant Frangsis 
à que Burke adressa ses Réflexions sur la 
Révolution Française, Annales Historiques de 
la Révolution Frangiase. October-December, 
1951. NUS 

Spitz, David. George Santayana: Politica 
as a Secular Theology. Ethics. January, 1952. 

Stark, W. Capitalism, Calvinism, and the 
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Ris» of Modern Science. Sociological Review. 
. XLII/5. 1951. 

Taeger, F. Alexander der Grosse and die 
Anfänge des Hellenistischen Herrscherkults. ` 
Historische Zeitschrift. October, 1951. 

Taylor, John H. Political Motives in Cicero’s 
Defense of Archias. American Journal of 
Philology. January, 1952. 

Thomas, Robert E. A Reappraisal of Charles 
A. Beard's An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitulson. American Historical Review. Janu- 
ary, 1952. 

Tolstoy, P. Morgan and Soviet Anthro- 
pological Thought. Amertcan Anthropologist, 
January-March, 1952. 

Villari, Luigi. Beniamino Disraeli, Conte di 
Beaconsfield. Rassegna Italiana. October, 
1951. : 

Voegelin, Eric. More’s Utopia. Osterreiches 
Zeitschrift für Öffentliches Recht. 111/4. 1961. 

Walton, , Leonard. The Sophianic Lure: 
A Study in the Sources of Solovyov’s Philos- 
ophy. Dublin Review. Fourth. Quarter, 1951. 

Wasser, Henry. The Thought of Henry 
Adams. New England Quarterly. December, 
1951. 

Wasserman, Felix. Haushofer and German 
Gecpolitids. Education. February, 1952. 

Wish, Harvey. The Racialist Factor in 
American History. Chicago Jewish Forum. 
Wirter, 1951-1952. 

Ziegler, Konrat: Plutarch in der Abendlain- 
dischen Welt. Gymnasium. 59/1. 1952. 

Z2iller, J. Novelles Observations Sur l'Ori- 


. gine des Persécutions contre les Chrétiens 


aux Deux Premiers Siécles. Revue d'Histoire 
Ecciéstastique. XLVI/3—4. 1951. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Antieau, Chester J. Dennis v. United States 
—Precedent, Principle or Perversion? Vander- 
bilt Law Review. February, 1952. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Changes in the Law 
During Forty Years. Boston University Law 
Review. January, 1952. 

Frank, Jerome. “Short of Sickness and 
Death": A Study of Moral Responsibility in 
Legal Criticism. New York University Law 
Review. October, 1951. 

Gorfinkel, J. A. and Mack, J. W. II. Dennis 
v. United States and the Clear &nd Present 
Danger Rule.: California Law Review. Decem- 
ber, 1951. 

Hazard, John N. Personal Injury and Soviet 
Socialism. Harvard Law Review. February, 
1953. 

Hyneman, Charles E. The Illinois Consti- 
tution and Democratic Government. /Uinots 
Law Review. September-October, 1951. 
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Anderson, C. A. and Bowman, M. J. A 


- Typology of Societies, Rural ROCOSO: Septem- 


ber, 1951. 
“ Baldrich, „Alberto. La Clase Social Polftica. 


‘Dinamica Social. December, 1951. 


Boer, Wolfgang de. Positivismus und Exis- 
tenzphilosophie. Merkur. January,. 1052. 


' Briefs, Goets. Ethics in Industrial Rela- 


tions, Politeia. ITI/1-2. 1951. " 
^Oampbell, C. A. The Soviet Concept. of 
Logic. Soviet Studies. January, 1952. 
Carleton, William G. Wanted: Wiser Power 
Polities. Yale Review. December, 1951. 
Cicchitti-Suriani, Arnaldo. La “Repubblica 
Sociale Italiana" e il Clero Cattolico. Nuova 
Antologia. January, 1952. 
Cardoso, J. Pires. Premisas Esenciales del 


' Corporativismo. Dinamica Social. November. 


1951. | 
. Dawson, Christopher: La Tradición ds la 


oe Occidental: Sus Siete Fases. Arbor. 
December, 1951. | 
- Dirks, Walter. Das Ende der Neuseit ist | 
“Nicht das Ende des Menschen. Frankfurter 


Hefte. January, 1952. 

Doienach, J.-M. Le Mensonge Politique. 
Esprit. February, 1952. 

` Ecole, J. Essence et Existence Chez Sartre. 
Les Études Philosophiques. April-September, 
1951. 

Epstein, Leon D. Socialism and the British 
Labor - Party. Political Sctence Quarterly. 
December, 1951. . |: 

Ethridge, William N: The Crisis. of Our 


‘Time. Mississippi Law Journal. oes 


1951. 

Eulau, Heins. Liberalism Versus Conserva- 
tism. Aniioch Review. Winter, 1951-1952. 

Fitch, Robert E. Reinhold Niebuhr as 
Prophet and as Philosopher of History. 
Journal of Religion. January, 1952. ` 

Fojo Colmeiro, Adolfo. Elogio de los Bár- 
baros. Dinámica Social. September—October, 
1951. 


Forsey, Eugene..Mr. King and Paliano 


tary Governnient. Canadian J ournal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Sctence. November, 1951. 
Franzel, Emil. Die Nivellierenden Tenden- 


gen der Epoche. Neues Abendland. January, 


1952. 
Goffman, Erving, Symbols of Class Btatus. 


British Journal of Sociology. December, 1951. 


Garaudy, Roger, Le R. P. F. Parti Fasciste. 
Cahiers du Communisme. February, 1962. 
Gonella, G. Educazione, Scuola e Piata. 


. Politeta.-ITT/1-2. 1951. 


Green, Arnold W. Thé Limits of Utopia 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCINNCH REVIEW 


Amanta Journal of Economies and Sociology | 


January, 1952. 


Green, Oscar F. The Mark of & Liberal. : 
Religion in Life. Winter, 1951-1952. - * — 

Gurian, Waldemar. Totalitarian Religions. 
Review of Politics. January, 1952. : 
. Hartung, Frank E. Problems of the Soci- 
ology of Knowledge. “Philosophy of Sctence. 
January, 1952. 

Haya de la Torre, V. R. Toynbee Frente a . 


‘los ‘Panoramas . de la Historia. Cuadernos 


Americanos. November-December, 1951. 
Hoffman, Paul G. and others. Basic Ble- — 


ments in a Free Society (II). Harvard Business 


Review. January-February, 1952. 

Hook, Sidney. The Danger of Authori- 
tarian Attitudes in Teaching Today. Amert-- 
can Association of University Professors Bulle- 
tin. Autumn, 1951. ; 

Koch, Adrienne. The Idea of. AEA 
Yale Review. December, 1951. ; 

Krelle, Will. Militarismus. Zettschrift far 
die Gesamte Staatewissenschaft. 107/4. 1951. 

Larroyo, Francisco. El Existencislismo en 
Mexico. Notas y Estudios de Filosofía. July- 
December, 1951. - 
^ Lemmon, Sarah M. Jdsólbey of the “Dixie- 
crat" Movement.- Paral Forces. December, ’ 
1951. 

Lewis, Beard. Islamio Revival in Turkey. 
International Affairs. January, 1952. 


.. Lynch, W. F.; Evans, J. W.; and O'Neill, 


J. M. Church and State. Thought. Winter, 
1951—1952. 
Lynd, H.. M. Realism and the Intellectual 
Crisis. American Scholar. Winter, 1961-1982. 
McDougal, Myres ‘8. Law and Power. 
American Journal of International Law. Janu- 
: ary, 1952. 
MacRae, Donald G. The Bolshevik Ideolo- 
gy. Cambridge Journal. December, 1951.. 
` Macridis, Roy. Stalinism and the Meaning 
of Titoism. World Politics. January, 1952. 
Martini, Winifred. Die Entartung der 
Politik. Neues Abendland. -January, 1062. ` 


Menegazszi, Guido. L'Ordre Fondamental . 


des Sciences. Socidles. Politeia. DI/1-2. 1951. 
Meéesgaineo, A. Stato Láico e.8tato Laiciz- 
sante. La Civiltà Cattolica. January 19, 1952. 
Mueller, Frans H. Rejecting Right and Left: 
Heinrich Pesch and Solidarism. Thought. 
Winter, 1951-1952. 


Ottaviano, Carmelo. Machiavellismo in 


“Tono Minore, Ovvero: Quattro Menzogne 


Moderne. Sephta. April-June, 1951. 

Pieris, Ralph. Ideological Momentum and 
Social Equilibrium. American Journal of 
Sociology. January, 1952. : 

Ratner, peasy: The Evolutionary Natural- 


- 
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ism of John Dewey. Social Research. Decem- 
ber, 1951. 

Rattray, R. F. An Indictment of Leftism. 
Quarterly Review. January, 1952. 

Rossiter, Clinton. The Two Conservatisms. 
South Atlantic Quarterly. January, 1952. 

Schmitt, Carl. Die Einheit der Welt. Merkur. 
January, 1952. . 

Shuck, L. E. Democracy: Success or Failure 
in the Philippines. Pacific Spectator. Winter, 
1952. l 


Silvain, Reré. Clausewits et la Guerre de - 


Corée. Revue Politque et i Octob- 
er, 1951. 

Simmons, E. J. Controls in Soviet Litera- 
ture. Politic Quarterly. J Baud ered 
1952. 

Thomson, David. The Cult of Petainism 
in France. Fortnightly. Feburary, 1952. 

Toynbee, Arnold. Ley y Libertad en la 
Historia. Revista de Estudios Poltticos. Septem- 
ber-October, 1951. 

Toynbee, Arnold J., Wilder, A. N. and 
Lewis, C. S. The Christian Hope—Its Meaning 


_of Government. Foreign Affairs. 
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for Today. Religion in lafe. Winter, 1951- 
1952. 

Tuchtfeldt, Egon. Zur Heutigen Problem- 
stellung der Wissenssoziologie. Zeitschrift für 
die Gesamie-Staatswissenschaft. 107/4. 1951. 

Usher, Albert Payson. Analysis and Evalu- 
ation (Progress). Journal of Economic History. 
Fall, 1951. 

Utis, O. Generalissimo Stalin and the Art 
January, 
1952. 

Viereck, Peter. Liberals and/Versus Con- 
servatives. Anttech Review. Winter, 1951- 
19052. - 

Wals, Hans Hermann. Man's Freedom in 
Existentialism and in Christianity. Cross Cur- 
rents. Fall, 1951. 

Waters, Bruce. Politics and Literature. 
Pratrie Schooner. Winter, 1952. 

Woody, Thomas. Liberal State and Educa- 
tion: The Dilemma of Dissent. Educational 
Theory. December, 1951. ` 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter. Der Historiker als 
Kritik und Prophet. Die Welt als Geschichte. 
XI/83. 1951. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


Carnegie Inststule of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Deutsch, Karl W. Mechanism, Teleology 
and Mind. Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research. December, 1951.  . 

Francis, E K. History and the Social 
Sciences: Some Reflections on the Reintegra- 


tion of Social Sciences. Review of Politics. July, ` 


1951. . 

Mackenzie, W. J. M. Science in the Study 
of Administration. The Manchester School. 
January, 195%. 

Strong, E. W. Criteria of Explanation in 
History. Journal of Philosophy. January 31, 
1952. 


Tapp, E. J. Some Aspects of. Causation in ` 


History. Journal of Philospohy. January 31, 
1952. l 

Weitsenhofer, Andre M. Mathematical 
Structures ard Psychological Measurements. 
Psychometrikc. December, 1951. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Caudill, William and Roberts, Bertram H. 
Pitfalls in the Organization of Interdiscipli- 


nary Research. Human Organtzation. Winter, 
1951. 

Green, Bert F., Jr. Latent Structure Analy- 
gis and Its Relation to Factor Analysis. Journal 
of the American Statistical Association. March, 
1952.. 

. Mann, Floyd C. Human Relations Skills 
in Social Research. Human Relations. Num- 
ber 4, 1951. . 

McCormick, Thomas C. Toward Causal 
Analysis in the Prediction -of Attributes. 
American Sociological Review. February, 1952, 


Motivation and Personality 


Alper, Thelma C. and Korchin, Sheldon J. 
Memory for Socially Relevant Material. 


. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 


January, 1952. 

Chinoy, Ely. The Tradition of Opportunity 
and the Aspirations of Automobile Workers. 
American Journal of Sociology. March, 1952. 

Gough, Harrison G.; -McClosky, Herbert; 
and Meehl, Paul E. A Personality Scale for 
Social Responsibility. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. January, 1952. 


~ 
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Killian, Lewis M. The Significance of Multi- 
ple<Gesup Membership im Disaster. American 


Journal of Sociology. January, 1952. 
Lowell, Edgar L. The Effect of Need for 

ACD NE in Learning and Speed of Per- 

formance. Journal: of Psychology. January, 

1952. 

l Sanford, Fillmore H. and Rosenstock, 


Irwin M. Projective Techniques on the Door-. 


step. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy. January; 1952. l 
'. Winder, C. L. On the Personality Structure 


of Schixophrenics. Journal of Abnormal Md 


eiim Peychology. January, 1952. 
- Opinions and dcum. | 


Eysenck, H. J. Primary Social Attitudes 
as Related to Social Clasa and Political Party. 
British Journal.of Sociology. Beptember, 1951. 

Gorden, Raymond L. Interaction Between 
Attitude &nd the Definition of the Situation 
in the Expression of Opinion. American 
Soctological Review. February, 1952. 

Prothro, E. Terry. Ethnocentrism and Anti- 
Negro Attitudes in the Deep South. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. January, 


\ 


— 1952. - 


- * Sanai, Mahmoud. An Experimental Study 
of Social Attitudes. Journal of Soctat Pay- 
chology. November, 1951. 


Wedell; Carl and Smith, Karl U. Consist- l 


. ency of Interview Methods in Appraisal of 
_ Attitudes, J ournal of are Psychology. 


: December, 1951. 


. Group Behavior 


Campbell, ' Peter; Donnison, David;. and 
Potter, Allen. Voting Behavior in Droylsden 
in October, 
January, 1952. zu 

Cartwright, Dorwin. Aghieving Chango in 
People: Some Applications of Group Dynam- 


ics Theory. Human Relations, Number 4, . 


1951. 


M. The Relative Abilities- of Lenders and 
Non-Leaders: to Estimate Opinions of Their 
Own Groups. Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
Psychology. January, 1052.  - 

Gallagher, Orvoell R. Rural French Voting 
Habite. Social Research. December, 1951. 

Katona, George and Morgan, James N. 
The Quantitative Study of Factors Determin- 
ing Business Decisions. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. February, 1952. . 
` Leavitt, Harold J. and Mueller, Ronald 
.A. H. Some Effects of Feedback on Communi 
cation. Human Relations. Number 4, 1951. 


į 


‘cepts of Security and Success, 


1951. The Manchester School. 


Chowdry, Thelma and Newcomb, Theodore ` | 


1 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Rice, A. K. An Examination of the. Bounda- 
riea of Part Institutions. Human Relations. 
Number 4, 1951. 

Swanson, G. E. Some Effecta of Member 
Object- Relationships on Small Groups. Humon 


Relations. Number 4, 1951. 


Culture and Institations 


 Bierstedt, Robert. Sociological - ‘Theory: 
Work in Pro . American Sociological Re- 
view. February, 1952. 

Clark, Kenneth E. and RTN Charles E. 
Neighborhood Reaction to Public Low-Rent 
Housing. commas of Applied Psychology. Oo- 
tober, 1951. : 

Ginsburg, Norton 8. China’s Changing 
Political Geography. Geographical Review. 
January, 1952. 

Goffman, Erving. Symbols of Class T 


. British Journal of Sociology. December, 1951. 


Hartung, Frank E. Problems of the Boci- 
ology `of Knowledge. Philosophy of Been 
January, 1952. 

Kriesberg, Louis./The Retail Furrier: Con- 
American: 
Journal of Soctolegy. March, 1952. 

Lipset, Seymour M. and Bendix, Reinhard. 
Social Status and Social Structure: II. British 
Journal of Sociology: Beptember, 1951. .. 

Moulin, Léo. La. Science Politique et le 
Gouvernement des Communautés Religieuses. 
Revue" Internationale Des DOVER CHE Adminis- . 
iraiives. Number. 1, 1951. 

Pieris, Ralph. Ideological Mome nn and 
Social. Equilibrium. American Journal of 
Soctology. January, 1952. "x 

Stedman, Murray S. and. Sonthoff, Herbert. 
Party Responsibility—a. Critical Inquiry. < 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1951. 

"Truman, David B. The Implications of 
Political Behavior Research. Items. December, 
1951. ] 


Value Theory and Social Policy - - 


Baylis, Charles A.. The Confirmation of 
Value Judgmenta. ise niai Janu- 
ary, 1952. 

. Harris, Seymour, et al. The Conover? 
over Monetary. Policy. ‘Review of Economics 
and Statistics. August, 1951, 

Laffer, Kingsley. The Foundations of Welfare 


' Economies. Economic Record. December, 1951. 


Lewis, Verne B. Toward a. Theory of 
Budgeting. Public Administration Review. 
Winter, 1952. ; 

Negley, Glenn. Objective Fact 25d Equality. 


, Philosophical Review. January, 1952. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


v 


ANDERSON, R. C. Naval Wars tn the Levant, 


1669-1883. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 619. $7.50. 

Beary, Jonn. The Iron Curtain Over America. 
Dallas: Wilkinson Publishing Company. 
1951. Pp. xiii, 268. $3.00. 

Buacx, Duncan AND NzwiNG, R. A. Commt- 


tee Decisions with Complementary Valuation. _ | 


London: William Hodge & Co., Ltd. 1951. 
Pp. vii, 59. 10s. 6d. | 

Brapy, RosEeRT A. The Citizen's Stake in 
‘Price Control. Paierson, N. J.: Littlefield, 
Adams & Co. 1952. Pp. 181. $1.50. 

Brown, A. J. Youneson. The American Econo- 

my, 1860-1940. New York: Library Pub- 
lishers. 1952. Pp. 208. $4.75. — 

CARER, LowBLL JUILLIARD AND TERMER, 
James Epson. Willow Run; A Study of 
Indusirialization and Cultural Inadequacy. 
New York: Harper & DIO 1952. Pp. 
xxii, 406. $5.00. 


CASSELMAN, PauL HUBERT. The Cooperative - 


Movement and Some of Its Problems. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 
xiii, 178. $3.00. 

Cuarx, FLovp B. Handbook for an Interna- 
tional Money; Being a Guide for the Estab- 
lishment and Operation of an International 
Monetary System with Logical Concomitants. 
Bryan, Tex: Eagle Printing Co. Inc. 1951. 
Pp..xvi, 197. $2.25. 

CLAUSEN, CLARENCE A, AND Eee: AN- 
DREAS (TRANS, AND. EDS.). A Chronicle of 
Old Muskego; The Diary of Séren Bache, 
1889-1847. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. 1951. Pp. 
xxi, 237, $3.50. 

J Craven, WmsnLEY FRANK AND Cars, JAMES 
LEA (mps.). The Army Air Forces in World 
War II; Volume II], Europe: Argument to 
V-E Day, January 1944 to May 1945. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1951. Pp. xxxix, 948. $8.50. 

Ewes, R. H. M. (rRANS.) The Chief Works 
of Benedict de Spinoza. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1951. 2 vols., bound as 
one, Pp. xxxiii, 387; xxii, 420. $3.95. 

Foner, Purp 8. The Life and Writings of 
Frederick Douglass; Volume III, The Civil 
War, 1861—1868. New York: International 
Publishers. 1952. Pp. 448. $4.50. 

GREENBERG, MicHaEL. British Trade and the 
Opening of China, 1800-48. London and 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1952. Pp. xii, 238. $4.00. 

Hangs, Lewis.” Bartolomé de Las Casas; 
Bookman, Scholar & Propagandist. Phila- 


delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1952. Pp. xii, 119. $3.50. 

Harrison, John B. This Age of Global Strife. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1952. Pp. ix, 470. $5.50. 

Harr, Pavun K. (ap.). World’ Population and 
Future Resources; The Proceedings of the 
Second Centennial Academic Conference of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IH., 
March, -1951. New York: American Book 
Company.. 1952. Pp. xviii, 202. $3.50. 

Hoover, Grenn E. Essays in Provocation; 
Letters, Essaysand Addresses. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library. 1951. Pp. xvi, 226. $3.00. 

Innis, Hanonp A. The Bias of Communication. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1951. 
Pp. ix, 226. $4.50. 

Jasny, Naum. Soviet Prices of Producers 
Goods. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
1952. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

Mackigwicz, JosgPH. The Katyn Wood 
Murders. London: Hollis & Carter. 1951. 
Pp. vi, 252. $3.00. Distributed by British 
Book Centre, Ino., New York. 

Martin, Epwin T. Thomas Jefferson; Beien- 
tist. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1952. 
Pp. x, 289. $4.00. 

PuTrNAM, PETER (ED.). Seven Britons in Im- 
perial Russia, 1698-1818. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 
424. $7.50. 

RASHED, ZxNAB EsxAT. The Peace of Paris, 
1768. liverpool: University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi, 270. 15s. 

SCHUYLER, ROBERT LIVINGSTON AND AUSUBEL, 
Herman. The Making of English History. 
New York: Dryden Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 
686. $5.00. " 

STUDENSKI, PAUL AND Krooss, HERMAN E. 
Financial History of. the United States; 
Fiscal, Monetary, Banking, and Tariff, includ- 
-ing Financial Administration and State and 
Lecal Finance. New York: MoGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. x, 528. $6.50. 

Tax, Sou AND MxzxBERS oF THE VIKING © 
FUND SemMinaR ON MIDDLE AMBRICAN 
Erunotocy. Heritage of Conquest; The 
Ethnology of Middle America. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free.Preas. 1952. Pp. 312. $6.00. 

Wisa, Hanvzr. Sociely and Thought in Modern 
. America; À Social and Intellectual History 
of the American People from 1865. New York.. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. Pp. xii, 
618. Text $5.00, Trade $6.50. 

ZAVALANI, T. How Strong Is Russia? New 
York: Frederick A. SRAGEN Ine. 1952. Pp. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES , 


Considerable impetus to the development of 


- political acience internationally should result. 


from the work now being done by the Inter- 
national Political Science Association with the 
- assistance of UNESCO. So far advanced is the 
. Study of political science teaching in a selected 
group of countries that the working group, 


. under the chairmanship of Professor William’ 


A. Robson of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, met for a five day session, 
. April 6-10, at Peterhouse College, Cambridge 
. University, to consider the national reports 

on eight selected countries and to confer on 
the basic problems which will ‘enter into the 
final report to be written by Mr. Robson. 
_ Three representatives of the United States 
were present at this meeting: Professor Peter 
Odegard of the University of ‘California, 


. "who is a Fulbright Professor at Oxford Uni- 


‘versity this year; Professor C. B. Robson of 
-the University of North Carolina, who is 
working in Germany with HICOG this year; 


^ and the undersigned, who prepared the IPSA 
report on the teaching of political science in | 


_ the United States. UNESCO expects to pub- 
. lish the report on political science with a sym- 
posium of three other reports dealing with 
various phases of social ‘science (sociology, 
economics, and comparative law).. So far no 
arrangement has been made to publish the 
national reports -on political science of the 
eight different countries making submissions. 
UNESCO has arranged with Professor Horace 
Taylor of Columbia University- to prepare a 
condensation of all the reports dealing with 
the social sciences in the United States. 

The main purpose of this inquiry is to pro- 
vide information to countries where political 
science is still relatively underdeveloped and 


to pool information for the use of any inter- © 


ested country. The experience of the Cam- 
bridge conference indicates clearly that when 


a, group of fifteen to twenty political scientists 


from eountries in many parta of the world come 
. together, a basis is soon established for a 
remarkable degree of agreement and for mu- 


‘tual understanding. This conclusion is oon-. 
firmed by the experience of other UNESCO | 


working groups, such as the economista. 
National reporte, detailed and highly in- 
formative, w were received from Egypt, France, 


Great Britain, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden: 
and the United States. Supplementary reports 
were also obtained from certain other ooun- 
tries, including Australia, Canada, Germany, 
Greece arid Jugoslavia, As has been said, the 
presentation of these reports was followed by 
a discussion of main problems arising in the 
course of the inquiry. The subjects dealt with 
at the Cambridge Conference were: the scope, 
content and nature of political science (Soltau, 
Lebanon); the aims of political science (Dim- 
ock, USA); subjects associated with political 
science’ for teaching purposes (Kogekar, 
India); international: relations and political 
science (Vedel, France); the status of political 
science and its relations with neighboring 
disciplines (Barents; Netherlands); under- 
graduate teaching of political science (Chapsal, 
France, and Harrison, ‘Great Britain); post- : 
graduate methods of teaching political science 
(C. B. Robson, USA); training and recruit- 


‘ment of teachers of political science (Brogan, 


Great Britain); research in relation to political 
science teaching (Hecksher, Sweden); the 
problems and needs of political science teach- 
ing (Hanson, Great Britain); and general 
conclusions concerning the enquiry (W. A. 
Robson, -Great Britain). Others taking an 
active part in the deliberations of the con- ` 
ference were Professor M. Bridel of the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne; Dr. J. Goormaghtigh, 
director of the Institute of International 
Relations of Brussels and European represen- 
tative of the Carnegie Foundation for the. 
Advancement of Peace; Dr. J. N.- Khosla, 
Ministry of External Affiars, India; and Mr. 
W. Pickles of the London School of Econom- : 
ics and Politieal.Science. The proceedings were ` 
in French and English, but surprisingly little 
translation was required ás the conference 
proceeded. . Dr. K. Brexerba-Likiernik of the 
Social Science Department of UNESCO was 
present as an observer, and several, other 
social. solentists were drawn in for special 
purposes, l li 

Meetings of the Steering Committee of the 
International Political Science Association 
were held simultaneously. At these meetings 


Professor Odegard represented IPSA’s presi- 


dent, Professor Quincy .Wright of the Uni- : 
versity of Chicago. The Second World Con-: 
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gress of the IPBA is planned for September 
8-12, 1952, and will be held at The Hague. 
The subjecta to be discussed are: 


i. The role of ideologies in political change, 
the methods of their dissemination and 
the conditions of their acceptance. - 

2. Local self-government as a basis for 
democracy. 

3. The political role of women. 

4. The teaching of political acience. 


It is hoped that many American political sci- 
entista will be in attendance at this Congress. 
Members of the American Political Science 
Association are reminded that membership 
in the International Political Science Associa- 
tion costs only two dollars a year, a sum which 
includes a subscription to the International 
Social Sctence Bulletin of UNESCO. IPSA dues 
should be sent directly to M: J. Meynaud, 
gecretary-treasurer of IPSA, 27 rue Baint- 
Guillaume, .Paria VII, or to the executive 
director of the American Political Science 
Association in Washington, D.C., Dr. E. H. 
Litchfield, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W. In view of the active role being played by 
IPSA, it is to be hoped that large numbers 
of American political scientists will wish to 
join this organization.—Man8XzZALL E. DIMOOK. 


The Indian Political Science Association 
held its fourteenth conference at Osmania 
University, Hyderabad (Deccan), December 
27-29, 1951. One of the principal features of 
the program was a discussion of publio ad- 
ministration in India, with a report on public 
administration by A. D. Gorwala, formerly of 
the Indian Civil Service, serving as the main 
focus for analysis. Other scheduled discussions 
were held on the topics, “Personal Freedom 
in a Planned Society” and “The United 
Nations at Work.” In addition, the president 
of the Association, Dr. Bimanbehari Majum- 
dar, principal of H. D. Jain College, Arrah, 
arranged a special meeting to permit a dis- 
cussion of the general elections which were 
recently held in India. The Association gave 
its formal approval to a research project on 
the general elections which is being conducted 
under the chairmanship of Professor M. 
Venkatarangaiya of Bombay University. 


The fifteenth conference of the Association. 


is to be held in December, 1952, at Aligarh 
University, Uttar Pradesh. The Assoociation’s 


new president is H. K. Sherwani, professor of 


political science, emertius, Osmania Univer- 
sity. 
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The Political Studies Association of the 
United Kingdon held its second annual con- 
ference at the Queen's College, Oxford, March 
28-20, 1952, with an attendance of over 
seventy members of the Association. Visitors 
from overseas included Profeasors Barenta 
(Amsterdam), Bridel (Lausanne), Dimock 
(U.8.A.), Harvey (U.8.A.), Kogekar (Poona), 
Odegard (U.8.A.), and Dr. Goormaghtigh 
(Paris). 

Toe program of the meeting included the 
presantation of a series of papers, each of 
which was followed by general discussion. The 
titles of the papers and their authors were: 
“The Relation of Political Theory to Political 
Practice,” by Charles Wilson, fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; “The Schuman Plan 
as Viewed from Belgium," by John Goor- 
maghtigh, director of the European Center of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Pesce»; “The Limitations of Electoral Re- 


.gearch," by David Butler of Nuffield College, 


Oxford; “Bases for the Comparative Study of 
Local Government," by Maurice Hockham of 
the University College, Leicester; and “Law 
and Political Studies,” by R. M. Jackson of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Tbe Association gave its endorsement to 
proposals of its Executive Committee for the 
finansial management and editorial control of 
& journal to be published by the Association 
under arrangements with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. The journal, to be entitled “‘Politi- 
cal Szudies," will be published in three num- 
bers & year, and will be edited by Wilfred 
Harrison of the Queen's College, Oxford. 

Tha following persons were elected to con- 
stitute the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for 1952-58: D. N. Chester (Oxford), 
W. Harrison (Oxford), R. S. Milne (Bristol), 
P. À. Reynolds (Aberystwyth), W. À. Robson 
(Loncon) K. B. Smellie (London), W. 8. 
Steer (Exeter), H. Street (Nottingham), and 


.Davic Thomson (Cambridge). A. H. Hanson 


(Leeds) was redlected secretary and treasurer 
of the Association. 

The next annual conference of the Associa- 
tion is to be held March 27-29, 1953, in Bir- 
mingkam, England. 


The Western Political Science Association 
held its sixth annual meeting at the University 
of Artzona, April 14-15, 1952, in conjunction- 
with the annual spring meeting of the Arizona 
Municipal League. The program of the meet- 


ing included a series of ten round tables, which 


were under the general theme, “Practical 
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Realism in Government and Politics.” At-- 


tention was given to foreign and domestic 
policies and problems of the federal govern- 
ment, as well as to recent and current develop- 


ments in the western states. Separate round ` 


tables were given over to an analysis of current 


American foreign policies, the subject of the - 


rehabilitation of the states within the United 
States, and opportunities and responsibilities 
of political scientists in getting students into 
active participation in politics and govern- 
ment. The meeting was addressed by the 
Honorable Ernest W. MoFarland, majority 
leader in the United States Senate. Other guest 
speakers included Sam T. Adams, personnel 
director, United States Bureau of the Budget, 
who discussed difficulties in reducing govern- 
mental expenditures, and Denna F. Fleming of 
Vanderbilt University, who spoke on the topic, 
“Can We Avoid a Third World War?” - 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scien- 
tista held ita tenth annual meeting April 24-28, 
1952, at the University of Notre Dame, with a 
registered attendance of 181 persons. Round 
_ table discussions were held on these topics: 
“Methodology in Political Science: Founda- 
tions for Systematic Study,” “The Present 
Scene in Central Eastern Europe,” “South- 
east Asia Today," “Current Trends in State 
and Local Government," “Methodology in 
Political Science: How Adequate Are Our 
. Foundations?" “Administrative Responsibil- 
ity,” and “Responsibility of Political Scien- 
tists in Civie Education.” There was also a 
general round table on “‘Parties and Politics in 
1952." The program featured addresses by 
Walter Trohan, Washington correspondent, 
and James K. Pollock, past president, Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. The former 
spoke on ““Newepapers, Professors, and Poli- 
tics," while the latter,.who represented the 
American Political Science Association at the 
meeting, discussed the topic, “Are We Prop- 
erly Organized for Greater Power Politics?” 
A conference on ‘the Inter-University Case 
Program in Public Administration was held in 
conjunction with the Notre Dame meeting. 

Resolutions in memory of John E. Briggs, 
Frederic A. Ogg, and Ford P. Hall were 
adopted. 

Officers elected at the meeting include Kirk 
H. Porter, of the State University of Iowa, 
president; Charles Shull, of Wayne University, 
vice president; and Herbert McClosky, of the 
University of Minnesota, and Amry Vanden- 
bosch, of the University of Kentucky, mem- 
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' bers of the Executive Council. i 


The 1953 meeting of the Conference will be 
held at Michigan State College, May 7 tErough 
May 9. 


The annual spring meeting of The Southern 
California Political Science Association was 
held on the campus of the University oi Red- 
lands, on Friday, April 25, 1952: The program 
dealt with the problem of nominating presi- 
dential candidates, the general topic being, 
“Can & Practicable National Presidential 
Primary be Devised?" The business agenda in- 
cluded a planning meeting of the Assoctation’s - 
committee which has been arranging, £t Pep- 
perdine College, mock political conventions of ' 
the Republican and Democratic partiea to be 
attended by delegations from the various col- 
leges and universities in the area. Officers of 
the Association who have been elected for 
1952-53 are: president, Carleton Rodee of the 
University of Southern California; secretary- 
treasurer, Richard Reath of Occidental Col- 
lege; members of the Executive Committee, 
Luther Lee of Pomona College, Lester H. 
Phillips of the University of Redlands, J. Wil- 
liam Robinson of Whittier College, and Wil- 
liam Strauss of Long Beach Btate Collage. 


“The Study of the Metropolitan Region of 
Chicago: Objectives and Methodology” was 
the topio selected for & conference sponsored 
by the department of political seience of 
Northwestern University, February 22-23, 
1952. The conference included two panel dis- 
cussions, one on the principal problems of 
the. Chicago metropolitan area, and the other 
on the subject, “What Other Social Sciences . 
Can Bring to the Study of Metropolitan 
Areas." In addition, addresses were delivered 
by Herbert Emmerich of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, who spoke on “Ex- 
periences in the Study of Metropolitan Areas," . 
and Victor Jones of Wesleyan Uriversity 
(Connecticut), who discussed ‘“Methodology - 
in the Study of Metropolitan Areas." 


'The Center for. Research on World Political 


Institutions of Princeton University is spon- 


soring & one-month gathering of seven men 
from various social science disciplines. Basing 
their inquiry on a statement prepared before- 
hand, the. members of this group are making 
preliminary explorations of some of the ways 
in which their disciplines, and areas within 
disciplines, can assist in developing the ap-. 
proach to the international organization prob- 
lem which the Center has decided to under- 
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take. The group, which began ite séssions in. : 


mid-June, includes the following political 
scientists: Werner Levi of the University of 
Minnesota; George Belknap of the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan; 
Harold Engle, graduate student and former 
instructor at Columbia University; and R. 
W. Van Wagenen, director of the Center. The 
other members of the group are a social psy- 
chologist, an anthropologist, and a philosopher. 


"The second annual conference of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the United Nations was 
‘held in Chicago, Feburary 17-19, 1952. At- 
‘tended by delegates from approximately one 
hundred national organizations, including 
educational, agricultural, business, labor, 


youth, fraternal and women’s groups, the | 
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Conference had as its general theme “United 


States Responsibility for World Leadership ` 
in 19&2: A Profession of Faith and a Call to 


Action." Sessions were held on collective 


securisy, disarmament, peaceful settlement 
of int2rnational disputes, technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, and the position of 
the United States in world affairs. Among the 
political scientists who participated in the 
program were: Ralph-J. Bunche, director of 
the United Nations Trusteeship Division; 
Quincy Wright, professor of international law, 
University of Chicago; Clyde Eagleton, pro- 
fessor of international law, New York Univer- 
sity;and Clarence Berdahl, professor of political . 
science, University of Illinois. The conference 
was addressed by Senator Blair Moody of Mich- 
igan and Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Institut fuer Somalforschung was Íor- 
mally reopened at the University of Frankfurt 
on November 14, 1951. It had been forced to 
suspend its activities in Germany during the 
Nazi regime, and its headquarters were moved 
to the United States. Reéstablished as an. 
autonomous body affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt, it will occupy a new building, 
the funds for which were made available by. the 
American High Commission, the City of 
Frankfurt, The Government of Hesse, and 
private sources. The international aspects of 
its activities were stressed in the dedication 


ceremony. The major research projects on: 


which it will be engaged in the immediate 
future will relate to the intellectual and emo- 
tional effects of the Nazi period on Germany, 
German attitudes toward America, and the 
impact of foreign propaganda on postwar 
Germany. The director of the Institut is Max 
Horkheimer, professor of philosophy and goci- 
ology, and currently rector, of the University 
of Frankfurt. 


A seminar on “Methodology in the Social 
^ Sciences” was conducted at the University 
of Utah during January, February and March, 
- 1952. Opened to faculty members and gradu- 
ate students in the various social science 
disciplines, the seminar included faculty mem- 


bers of the departments of anthropology, eco-: 
nomics, geography, history, law, philosophy, 
political science and sociology. The status of 


methodology was reported on for each of the 
several disciplines. In addition, papers, fol- 
lowed by discussions, were presented on such 


topics as ‘“Methodological Positivism” and 
“Statistical Method in Social Science;" The 
Bemirar was under the direction of G. Homer 
Durkam of the University of Utah. 


Acting in response to a suggestion from a 
Committee on the Mathematical Training of 
Social Scientists, the Social Science Research 
Courcil is sponsoring & small group to work 

,durirg the summer of 1952 on the preparation 
of problem and source material for the mathe- 
mati^al training of social scientists. This group 
will attempt to compile from the literature of 
the various social sciences lists of problems, 
extracts from sources, and references to sources 
that illustrate varieties of uses of mathematics 
in tke social sciences. Among the ends which 
are expected to be served by the lists are those 
of providing mathematicians with material 
for tse in texts and courses designed for social 
sciectists, a:Tording an indication of the general 
dimensions of the mathematical training ap- 
propriate for students of the social sciences 
now and in the future, and facilitating the 
study of mathematics by social scientists for 
whom organized courses are not available. 

Composed largely of representatives of 
professional associations in the social sciences, 
the Committee on the Mathematical Training 
of Eocial Snientists has already been at work 
for 3ome time. This Committee has made an 
appzal for euggestions from persons in the vari- 
ous social science disciplines to aid the sum- 
mer work group. Although the Committee has 
indicated that it does not wish to limit the 
suggestions to specific types of material, it 
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has expressed a preference for the placing of 
‘greater emphasis on materials relating to the 
use of mathematics in the social sciences than 
on materials relating to statistics. The Com- 
mittee has also indicated that it desires to be 
informed of places where programs of mathe- 
matical training intended for social scientists 
are now in existence or in process of develop- 
ment, and of places where mathematics at 
the level of calculus or higher is required for 
undergraduate or graduate courses in the 
social sciences or may be substituted for an- 
other requirement for a degree in a social sci- 
ence. . 

If mailed before August 15, information 
or suggestions intended for the Committee 
or the summer work group should be sent 
to Professor William G. Madow, the Commit- 
tee chairman, Baker Library, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. After August 15, the address 
should be the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

The University of Michigan is sponsoring 
a special six-weeks summer program on the 
general subject of political science in the high 
school curriculum. The program, under the 
direction of Phillips Bradley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is designed to aid social studies teach- 
ers: in high schools. Separate workshops in 
connection with the program are being con- 
ducted by Henry Bretten, Arthur W. Bromage, 
Samuel J, Eldersveld and Joseph E. Kallen- 
bach, all of the University of Michigan. 


+ 


The Social Science Research Council is . 


- sponsoring a summer faculty seminar at North- 
western University on research and analysis 
in comparative government. Participants in 
the seminar include Karl W. Deutsch of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harry 
Eckstein of Harvard University, Kenneth W. 


Thompson of the University of Chicago, . 
Robert E. Ward of the University of Michigan, © 


and George I. Blanksten of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The seminar is under the immediate 
direction of Roy Macridis of Northwestern 
University. 


A study of school governmental relations 
is being conducted at Stanford University 
under the direction of Robert A. Walker of the 
department of political science. The study is 
being conducted under a’ grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation, and is & part of the Pacific 
Southwest Project in Sehóol Administrator 
Educstion, which is centered in the School 
of Education at Stanford. Carl F. Stover, 
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who has been serving as a teaching assistant ' 
at Stanford, has been appointed as research 
assistant for the study. 


A study of administrative factors influencing 
technical assistance to underdeveloped areas 
is being conducted at Stanford ‘University 
-a8 part of a Stanford program of research in 
social change, which is being carried forward 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
The study is under the direction of Robert A. 


- Walker of Stanford, while Richard F. Crabbs 


-has been appointed as research assistant for 
the study. | 


H. Arthur Steiner, professor of political 
science at the University of California (Los 
Angeles), delivered’ a series of three lectures on 
Chinese communism and American foreign 
policy at the University of Utah in January, 
The lectures were delivered under the 
auspices of the Institute of Government at 
the University of Utah. l 


The Honorable J. Ruben Clark, Jr., former 
United States undersecretary of state and a 
member, since 1983, of the First Presidency 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter- 
Day Saints, delivered the fourth annual Pi 
Sigma Alpha lecture at the University of Utah 
on February 18, 1952. The lecture, entitled 
“Our Dwindling ; Sovereignty,” was spon- 
sored by the local chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha 
and the Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Edward S. Corwin, professor emeritus of 
Princeton University,- lectured during the 
spring term of 1951-52 at the New School 
for Social Research and the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law on the history of Ameri- 
can constitutional interpretation. His audi- 
ence at New York University comprised the 
newly arrived group of Root-Tilden scholars. 


“Africa and the -Modern World" was the 
toplo of a series of five weekly lectures given 
in Chicago during March and April, 1962, 
under the joint sponsorship of Northwestern ` 
University and the Chieago Council on Foreign 
Relations. Leoturers for the series were Mel- . 
ville Herskovits, professor of anthropology and 
director of the African Study Center at North- 
western University; William R. Bascom, 
associate professor of anthropology; Roland 
Young, associate professor of political science : 
at Northwestern University and consultant 
to the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion; and Charles Fuller, Methodist missionary 
to Africa. ] 


James Watson, executive direotor of the 


National Civil Service League, delivered a 
series of lectures at Florida State University 
during the week beginning March 17, 1952. 


The topics for the lectures were: "The Citizen's - 


View of Civil Service," 'Major Public Rela- 
tions Problems Regarding Civil Service," and 
“A General Review of the Federal Personnel 
Administration Pieture Today." 


George B. Galloway, senior specialist in the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, gave the James Lecture at the 
University of Illinois, April 3, 1952, on the 
subject, "Next Steps in Congressional Re- 
form.” The James Lecture, in memory of 
Edmund James, former president of the 
University of Illinois, is given.annually on 
some aspect of American government. 


Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago delivered a series of six Jectures under 
the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foun- 


dation for the Study of American Institutions ` 


at the University of Chicago between March 
26 and April 4, 1952. The lectures were on the 
general topic, “From Political Philosophy to 
Political Religion.” 


John H. Hallowell of Duke University de- 
livered a series of six public lectures under the 
auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions at the 
University of Chicago, April 7-18, 1952. The 
general title of the lectures was “The Moral 
Foundations of Democracy.” 


Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, for- 
mer governor of Minnesota, was the principal 
speaker for the annual political emphasis 
week at Macalester College, April 27 to May 
9, 1952. A mock national party nominating 
convention was an additional feature of th 
program. 


Francis W. Coker, profeasor emeritus of 
Yale University, was awarded the LL.D. 
degree at the winter quarter convocation of 
Ohio State University. 


PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS IN 1954 


At its meeting in San Francisco, August 27, 
1951, the Association’s Committee on Political 
Parties adopted a statement recommending 
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that the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions decide in 1952 to meet again in 
1954. This statement had been prepared by a 
subcommittee consisting of Clarence A. 
Berdahl, University of Illinois, chairman; 
Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; and 
Paul T. David, The Brookings Institution. 

The statement was issued to the press on 
October 15, 1951, and was also brought di- 
rectly to the attention of various political lead- 
ers, including President Truman and the chair- 
men of the two major party National Commit- 
tees. 
At a press conference soon after, President 
Truman stated that he had the proposal under 
consideration. On February 26, 1952, in a let- 
ter to Congressman Jacob K. Javits, President 
Truman commented on the problem of main- 
taining democracy within each party, and 
then endorsed the proposal for off-year conven- 
tions in the following statement: “It also seems 
to me that it would be an excellent idea to 
provide for holding National Party Conven- 
tions in the off years as well as in the Presiden- 
tial years, Such a Convention would provide a. 
platform for Congressmen and Senators run- 
ning in the off years." 

Chairman Gabrielson of the Republican 
National Committee commented on the pro- 
posal as follows in & letter to the Association 
dated October 16, 1951: “I shall be happy to 
present your proposal on the 1954 Convention 
to the Committee on Rules of the National 
Committee when it is appointed and recom- 
mend that the committee members give it 
careful study. I am sure you realize, however, 
that there are many important factors to be 
considered in connection with holding a Na- 
tional Convention in other than & presidential 
election year. Your committee's interest in 
seeking to promote greater party effectiveness 
is commendable, and I appreciate receiving 
your proposals directed toward that objeo- 
tive." 

Chairman McKinney of the Democratic 
National Committee discussed the proposal in 
& letter dated April 24, 1952, to Senator Hu- 


. bert Humphrey. He commented in part as fol- 


lows: “Obviously, there are administrative 
and technical problems involved in the hold- 
ing cf more frequent national conventions. 
One of these is the expense of such an under- 
taking. Yet the plan undoubtedly has much 
merit." 

Senator Estes Kefauver favored the pro- 
posal and discussed it at some length in an 
article in the New York Times Magazine of 


` 
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Sunday, March 16, 1952. He speculated on 
what would have happened if national conven- 


tions had been .held in the summer of 1950, 


and observed: 

“Whatever the specifio decisions, several 
major results would have occurred. The con- 
'ventions would have dramatized the nattonal 
importance of the Congressional elections of 

‘1950. In the Democratic. party, there would 
have been a salutary opportunity to remind all 
concerned—President, Senators, Representa- 
tives, party workers, voters—that unless the 
Democratic party retained a majority in both 
.Senate and House, it would be unable to or- 
ganize those bodies and would be right back 


' where it found itself during the famous—or 


infamous—Eightieth Congress. ... 

“In the case of the Republican party, there 
would have been an equally salutary demon- 
stration of the fact that an off-year election is a 
naitonal opportunity for the minority party— 
and not merely an opportunity for local snip- 
ing and head-hunting in individual states and 
districts; Furthermore, the minority party 
would have been put ori notice that to conduct 
an effective opposition, it needs a national 
program of its own—needs it just as much in 
an off-year campaign as in a Presidential elec- 
tion year.... While I have no desire-to ad- 
vise the Republican party on how to solve its 
problems, I think that it might have been able 
to make iteelf a more effective and a more use- 
ful opposition party if it had been able-to elect 
a new national committee in 1950 to handle 


. firmly the problems of interim leadership. 


Moreover, the Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential aspirants in the minority party would 
have had an opportunity to display their tal- 


" ents in a forum at which Governors, Senators 


and university presidents would have equal op- 
portunities to speak their ae on Ee 
URNA iss 


* By way of a bibliographical note, it may 
be said that President Truman’s letter to Con- 


^ greasman Javits was made public by the latter 


‘and can-be found in the New York Times, 
March 2, 1952; Chairman Gabrielson’s letter, 
only & part of which is quoted abové, is avail- 
able in the files of the Association; Chairman 
McKinney’s letter was made public by Senator 
Humphrey, and much of it appeared in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 4, 1952; 
Senator Kefauver’s article was reprinted in the 
Congressional Record, Appendix, March 28, 


1952, in addition to appearing in the N ew York: 


Times M agazine. - 
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The full text of the statement adopted by 
the Committee on: Political Parties at San 
Francisco is as follows: 

“The Committee on Political Parties af iie 
American Political Science Association believes 
that the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions should each decide in 1952’ to 
meet again in 1954. The purpose of the meet- 


ings in 1954-would be two-fold: (1) to bring. 


the-pariy platforms up-to-date for the Congres- 
stonal election campaigns, and (2) to consider in 
each case how the pariy can be made a more effec- 
ive national tnattiution. 

“The proposed meetings in 1954 would be a 
first step in the direction of the Committee's 
previous proposal in the Report entitled ''To- 
ward & More Responsible Two-Party System," 


in which the Committee stated that, in the 


interest of greater party effectiveness, the con- 
ventions should meet at least biennially in- 
stead of quadrennially as at present, in order 


to adopt party platforms and perform other: 


functions as the party governing bodies. The 
holding of conventions in 1954 would test the 
idea of off-year conventions and party plat- 
forms and would also provide & thoroughgoing 
opportunity for each of the ‘major parties to 
consider fundamental problems of its own or- 
ganization and future. 

“PLATFORMS NEEDED EVERY TWO 
YEARS. In recommending national con- 
ventions to write party platforms in 1964, 
it wil be apparent that the Committee be- 
lieves that party platforms are of practical 


importance. No political process is unim- | 


portant that seeks to define and express the 
principles and program of the major politi- 
cal party. A close reading of political history 
will demonstrate that many vital decisions 
have first taken practical form in the evolution 
of a party platform, even though the execution 
of the decision was a matter for the future and 
was necessarily subject to many influences 
along the way. 

. “The responsibility of the national conven- 


tions for the adoption of party platforms is 


thus a major responsibility of continuing im- 
portance. Platform committees begin their 
work weeks in advance of the national conven- 
tions, public hearings are held on the policies 


i 


to be incorporated into the platforms, the com- , 


mittees labor for hours over many provisions, 


and vigorous debate may occur on the floor of . 


the convention itself. The debate and the roll’ 
calls at the Democratic National Convention 
of 1948 on the civil rights question will be 
long remembered, but many historic battles 
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have been fought on such issues as prohibition, 
the gold standard, and the League of Nations. 

“Major limitations of the platforms as ex- 
pressions of party policy and program arise 
from the fact that they are prepared only in 
Presidential election years. The four-year inter- 
val between platforms is too long tf a platform 
48 to be considered a realistic statement of party 
position on current issues for the entire period 
until another platform 1s adopted. The fact that 


the platform is associated primarily with the: 


Presidential campaign tends to leave an im- 
pression that it is morally more binding on the 
Presidential than the Congressional candidates 
of the party. Conversely, whatever moral effect 
a platform may have for. the Congressional 
candidates in & Presidential election year is 
almost wholly dissipated by the time the next 
Congressional election year rolls around. 

“For all of these reasons, the Committee 
concluded in its previous report that there is & 
need for a method of platf£orm-making that is 
closely related to the Congressional as well as 
the Presidential campaigns. Such a method 
should provide sufficient participation on the 


part of the party members in Congress to give - 


them the feeling that any platform adopted is 
as much their platform as the Presidential 
nominee’s. The first essential, however, is to 
provide for the authoritative adoption of national 
party platforms in each Congressional election 
year, thereby making clear ihe continuing im- 
portance of such expressions of party policy 
and their close relationship to the legislative 
processes of government. 
"SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF '64 
CONVENTIONS. Certain difficulties will 
arise in convening off-year conventions. The 
Presidential nominating conventions are such 
large, cumbersome, and expensive affaira that 
there will be question as to whether so elabo- 
rate a mechanism should. be assembled for off- 
year purposes. The size of the national con- 
ventions is an obstacle to effective deliberative 
activity and it also has many other bad con- 
sequences. The delegations from many states 
are so large that individual delegates have 
little or no feeling of personal responsibility. 
Often the delegations are unrepresentative, in 
part because in many cases the delegates must 
meet their own expenses of participation. 
—. “The Committee has previously suggested 
that these deficiencies be cured by convening 


. & convention of not more than 500—600 mem- 


bers, composed mostly of delegates elected 
directly by the party voters on a more repre- 
sentative basis (800-350 members), a substan- 
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tial number of ex officio members (the Na- 
tional Committee, state party chairmen, con- 
gressional leaders—probably about 150 alto- 
gether), and a selected group of prominent 


party leaders outside the party organizations 


(probably 25). - 
'" "Tho Committee is aware of the reluctance 
with which any assembly receives suggestions 
for the reduction of its own size. Various per- 
sons have assured the Committee that under 
no circumstances will a national convention 
vote to establish rules for future conventions 
that would markedly curtail the number of 
delegates. 

* T? spectal rules are impossible, the Committee 
woule still favor holding the proposed conventions 


. 1n 1954; The result of assembling such massive 


delegate bodies will be to increase tho relative 
importance of the committee work, but not 


. necessarily to prevent the work from being - 


done. Nevertheless, the Committee hopes that 
it may be possible to adopt special rules for 
the special national conventions for 1954, 
without prejudice to any later decisions as to 
further off-vear conventions ór to the conven- 


tions in 1956, and that in such special rulea 


provision would be made for & delegate body 
of workable size and representative character 
to d2al with the questions of 1954. x 
"POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES TO BI- 
ENNIAL CONVENTIONS. The proposed 
1954 conventions, in dealing with the general 
question of how each party can be made a 
more effective national institution, should con- 
sider the various means by which the party 
platforms:can be kept up to date in author- 
itative form. If the biennial convening of na- 
tional conventions appears to present too 
many difficulties as a permanent policy, vari- 
ous alternatives could be considered. : 
“In the case of the party in power, one 
alternative 1s to look to the President for such 
statements of party policy as may be necessary. 
This would have obvious disadvantages, and 
would not be practical unless the President can 
be given a much more specific mandate to re- 
write the party platform from time to time 
then has ever been accorded him in the past. 
“The national committees represent a fur- 
ther alternative. Until very recently the na- . 
tional committees seldom met between Presi- 
dential election years, and they have never 
bean considered effective policy-making bod- 
ies. With some changes in size, composition, and 
procedure, the committees could perhaps be re- 
corstructed as appropriate bodies to act with full 
pcwer on all party matters, including the revision 
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of the party platform, in the interim between 
conventions held only quadrennially. Without 
drastic changes, however, many observers 
would be reluctant to entrust the task of writ- 
ing the off-year platforms to the national com- 
mittees. 

“The suggestion has been made dravicualy 
by this Committee and by others that, rather 
than seeking to reorganize the national com- 
mittees, a national party council should be cre- 
ated by each major party, of such high qualsty 
. . and representative character that tt could carry 
on platform drafting and interpretation and per- 
form other major policy functions between con- 
ventions. If this proposal were to be accepted, 
the funotions of such a council might be ex- 
panded to the point where frequent meetings 
of the conventions would be unnecessary. On 
the other hand, it might prove no more diffi- 
cult to secure change in the composition and 
functioning of either the existing national 
committees or the conventions themselves 
than to establish new organizations that might 
tend to compete with both the conventions 
and the committees for the privileges and 
reaponsibilities of acting as.the supreme gov- 
erning bodies of the parties. 

“It has also been proposed as an alternative 
to the holding of more frequent national con- 
ventions that the same purposes can be served 
oy regional meetings of the kind that have become 
popular in both parties in recent years. This 
Committee regards the regional conferences 
as a useful and commendable development. 
They have apparently had great educational 
value for all who participated and have in- 
creased the ability of the parties to deal effec- 
tively with the development of public policy. 
But the regional conferences hold the poten- 


tial danger of enhancing. the forces of section- 


. alism, thereby making national policy even 
more difficult to formulate than would other- 
wise be the case. Andin any case, it is clear 
that no regional conference or series of them 
could be put into the position of acting as a 
. Supreme governing body with powers com- 
parable to a national convention. It would 
. gaem impossible, for example, to adopt new 
national platforms through any regional con- 
- ference procedure. 

“The speculative character of the discus- 
sion just traversed will make it clear why this 
Committee does not think that any of these 
alternatives can be adopted for the drafting 
and enunciation of national party platforms 
in 1954, if, indeed, they offer any real pos- 
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sibility for later years. A national convention, 
duly assembled, is the only unquestioned, authen- 
iic, and legitimate voice of.a major political 
party under the present order of things. If other 
machinery is to be devised through which the - 
parties can speak with equal authority, care- 
ful consideration at a duly constituted con- 
vention will be required to produce the neces- . 
sary plans and take appropriate action. Such 
consideration would seem difficult if not wholly 
impossible at the.1952 conventions, and that 
is why we propose the special conventions in 
1964. 

"COMMITTEES DETAILED STUDY 
OF CONVENTIONS. If the major political 
parties are to operate effectively as national 
institutions, they must each have a supreme 
governing body that is workable as such and 
that is responsible to the party as a whole. The 
existing national conventions undoubtedly 
leave much to be desired from almoat any 
point of view. In our previous report, we re- 
ferred to them as “unwieldy, unrepresentative 
and less tlian responsible in mandate and ac- 
tion." Yet it would seem that the way forward 
in American political life must be found to a 
large extent -by attacking the heart of the 
problem: the constitution of the governing . 
bodies of the major parties that compete for 
the honor and privilege of governing the nation. 
_: “With this in mind, this Committee expects . 
during the next year to devote intensive alieniion 
to the study of all aspects of the conventions and 
io the completion of a report on convention func- 
tioning and procedure. The Committee solicits 
the assistance of its fellow political scientists, 
and will welcome suggestions and information 
from any quarter. - 

“CONVENTIONS IN. '64 ESSENT IAL. 
Meanwhile, we reiterate the view with which 
this statement began. We believe that both 
party conventions should decide in 1952 to 
meet again in 1954. With the present pace of 
world events and the many complexities of the 
domestic as well as the foreign scene, any plai- 
form written in 1958 will require revision in 
1964 1f tt is not to become altogether a dead letter: 

“The parties should meet the need for more 


_ effective leadership by undertaking to make 


clear their own positions as parties with reason- 
able frequency. In order to do so, the more 
frequent convening of meetings and conven- 
tions will doubtless be necessary; but if such 
meetings and conventions are to be wholly 
effective, party organization must be im- 
proved, and improved most of all in terms of its 
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ability to eope with national policy problems. 
Party organisation can be improved only by 
party action; the parties should therefore give 
the highest possible priority to putting their 
own houses in order. A decision to hold conven- 

tions again in 1964 ts, we believe, the essenisal 


first step.” 


COOPERATIVE RBSEARCH PROJECT ON 
CONVENTION DELEGATIONS 


On March 10, 1952, the American Political 
Science Association initiated a new cooperative 
research project that had been under consider- 
ation for some months. The project is con- 
cerned with the preconvention political cam- 
paigns of 1952; with special emphasis upon 
the processes by which the delegates are se- 
lected in the various states, the organization 
of the state delegations, and their work at the 
national conventions in -Chicago in July. 

This project was made possible by a grant 
from one of the smaller foundations, and the 
Brookings Institution is also cooperating by 
making available the services of Dr. Paul T. 


David as its director. He will be associated ` 


with the headquarters staff of the Association 
on a full-time basis until November, 1952. 

An outgrowth of the work of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Political Parties, the 
project also reflects the interest of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee for the Advancement of 
Teaching in the production of improved teach- 
ing materials. Much of the work of the project 
will be associated with the teaching activities 
of the political scientists who are cooperat- 
ing in the various states. Eventually, it is 
hoped, the data provided by the project 
should be useful in the revision of textbooks in 
American government and political parties. 

A major portion of the project will consist 
of case studies of eight Republican and seven 
Democratic delegations to the respective na- 
tional conventions. The Republican delega- 
tions selected for case studies are those of the 
following states: Connecticut, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, New ‘York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The Democratic 
delegations are those of the following states: 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Texas. In general, the intention 
was to select an equal number of delegations 
from states using the primary system and 
states using the convention system for select- 
ing delegates, with regional diversification and 
some recognition of known factors of special 
interest. 
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The case studies will be supplemented by 
shorter reports on most of the other delega- 
tions. Over 50 political scientists in 40 states 
have each agreed to prepare a brief report this 
spring on how one delegation or the other from 
his atate is being selected, covering local party 
customs and practices as well as the formal 
requirements of state law. In addition, several 
other political scientists have agreed to act as 
project correspondents in their own states, 
without undertaking formal reporting obliga- 
tions. 

Finally, plans are being laid for work at 
Chicago during the actual period of the con- 
ventions. Dr. David and his assistant, Mr. 
Robert V. L. Wright, Jr., will be at Chicago 
throughout the convention period, and the 
project staff will maintain a roster of all politi- 
cal scientists who will also.be there. Any politi- 
cal scientist who expecta to attend either con- 
vention as a delegate, alternate, or observer 
is urged to communicate his plans to the na- 
tional office of the Association at 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

As of June 10, 1952, the following political 
scientists were cooperating in the work of the 
project in the manner indicated: 

Alabama: Donald S. Strong, Univ. of Ala., 
short report on each delegation; Charles E. 
Cayley, State Teachers Col, Jacksonville, 
correspondent. 

Arizona: Paul Kelso, Univ. of Ariz., 
-report on Democratic delegation. 

Arkansas: 

California: David G. Farrelly, Univ. of 
Calif., L.A., case study of Democratic delega- 
tion, with assistance of Charles Clapp, Univ. 
of Calif., Berkeley; Thomas 8. Barclay, Stan- 
ford Univ., short report on Republican delega- 
tion. 

"Colorado: Curtis W. Martin, Univ. of Colo., 
short report on Republican delegation. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Mary Trackett Reynolds, 
Hamden, Conn., case study of Republican 
delegation; Bernard O. J. Linnevold, Univ. of 
Conn., short report on Democratic delegation. 

Delaware: Paul Dolan, Univ. of Del., short 
report on each delegation. 

Florida: Manning J. Dauer, Univ. of Fla., 
short report on each delegation; Elston R. 
Roady, Fla. State Univ., correspondent. 

Georgia: Lynwood M. Holland, Emory 
Univ., case study of Demooratic delegation; 
Merritt B. Pound, Univ. of Ga., short report . 
‘on Republican delegation. 

Idaho: Clifford I. Dobler, Univ. of Idaho, 


short 


f 
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short report on Democratic delegation; Hobart 
P. Sturm, Idaho State Col., short report on 
Republican delegation. — - ' 

Illinois: Clarence A. Berdahl, Univ. of Ill, 
case study of Democratic delegation; Anthony 
Birch, Commonwealth Fund Fellow (Univ. of 
Manchester), Univ. of Chicago, short report on 
Republican delegation, 

Indiana: Paul Willis, Ind. Univ., short re- 


port on Democratic delegation; Ferdinand À. 


-Hermens, Univ. of Notre Dame, correspond- 
ent. 

Iowa: Donald B. Johnson, State Univ. of 
Iowa, short report on Democratic delegation; 
John R. Mashek, Iowa State Col., short re- 
port on Republican delegation. 

Kansas: Walter Butcher, Kans. State 
Teachers Col, Emporia, short report on Re- 
publican delegation; A. D. Miller, Kans. State 
Col., correspondent; Rhoten A. Smith, Univ. 
of Kana: , correspondent. 

Kentucky: J. B. Shannon, Univ. of Ky., 
short report on each delegation; Louis C. Kes- 
gelman, Univ. of Louisville, correspondent. 

Louisiana: L. V. Howard, Tulane Univ., 
case study of Republican delegation. 

Maryland: Malcolm Moos, Jobns Hopkins 
Univ., short report on delegation; Franklin L. 
Burdette, Univ. of Md., correspondent. 

Massachusetts: Roy Gootenburg, Harvard 
Univ., ahort report on Democratic delegation. 

Maine: Herbert H. Wood, Univ. of Maine, 
short report on each delegation. - 

Michigan: James W. Miller, Mich. State 
Col, case study of Democratic delegation, 
short report on Republican delegation; Samuel 
J. Eldersveld, Univ. of Mich., correspondent. 

Minnesota: Arthur E. Naftalin, Univ. of 
Minn., short report on each delegation. 

Mississippi: James H. .McLendon, Miss. 
State CoL, short report on each delegation; 
Leon À. Wilber, Miss. Bouthern Col., corre- 
spondent. 

Missouri: Carl A. McCandless, Washington 


Univ., short report on Democratic delegation; 


John W. Schwada, Univ. of Mo., short report 


_on Republican delegation. 


"^ Montana: Thomas Payne, Montana State 


Univ., short report on Republican delegation. 


Nebraska: Robert J. Morgan, Univ. of 
Nebr., case study of Republican delegation. 

Nevada: C. C. Smith, Univ. of Nev., short 
report on Demooratio delegation. 

New Hampshire: Robert Dishman, Univ. of 
N. H., short report on each delegation. 

New Jersey: Harwood L. Childs, Princeton 
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‘Univ., correspondent. 


New Mexico: Ira G. Clark, N. Mex. Col. of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, short report 
on Republican delegation; Howard J. Mo- 
Murray, Univ. of N. Mex., short report on 
Democratic delegation. 

New York: Philips Bradley, Syracuse 
Univ., case study of Republican delegation; 
Mrs. Louise B. Gerrard, Barnard College, case 
study of Democratic delegation. 

- North Carolina: William Hays Simpson, 
Duke Univ., short report on Republican dele- 
gation; Preaton W. Edsall, N. C. State Col., 

short report on Democratic delegation. 

North Dakota: Melvin P. Straus, N. Dak. 
Agricultural. Col., short report on Democratic 
delegation; Henry Tomasek, Univ. of N. Dak., 
short report on Republican delegation. 

Ohio: E. Allen Helms, Ohio State Univ., 
case study of Democratic delegation; J. C. 
Heinlein, Univ. of Cincinnati, short report on 
Republican delegation. 

Oklahoma: E. Foster Dowell, Okla. A: and 
M. Col., short report on Republican delega- 
tion. 


Oregon: Freeman Holmer, Willamette 
‘Univ., case study of Republican delegation; 


Waldo Schumacker, Univ. of Ore., short re- 
port on Democratic delegation. 

. Pennsylvania: G. Edward Janosik, Univ. of 
Pa., case study of Republican delegation. 

Rhode Island: John O. Stitely, Univ. of 
R. I., short report on Democratic delegation. 

South Carolina: Douglas H. Carlisle, Univ. 
of B. C., short report on Democratic delega- 
tion; Charles E. Cauthen, Wofford Col.; cor- 
respondent; James K. Coleman, The Citadel, 
correspondent. 

South Dakota: T. C. Geary, Univ. of 8. 
Dak., short report on each delegation. 

Tennessee: T. W. Goodman, Univ. of Tenn., 
short report on Republican delegation. | 

Texas: O. Douglas Weeks, Univ. of Tex, 
case study of Democratic delegation, short re- 
port on Republican delegation. 

Utah: M. R. Merrill, Utah State Agricul- 
tural CoL, short report on Republican dele- 
gation; E. E. Weaver, Univ. of Utah, short 
report on Democratic delegation. 

Vermont: Robert 8. Babcock, Univ. of Vt., 
short report on Republican delegation; ; Oliver 
Garceau, Bennington Col., correspondent. 

Virginia: Spencer D. ‘Albright, Univ. of 


, Richmond, correspondent. 


Washington: Hugh A. Bone, Jr., Univ. of . 
Wash., case study of Republican delegation; 
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Daniel M. Ogden, State Col. of Wash., short 
report on Democratic delegation. 


West Virginia: William R. Ross, W. Va. 


Univ., short report on Democratic delegation; 
Paul D. Stewart, Marshall Col., correspondent. 
, Wisconsin: William H. Young, Univ. of 
. Wis, case study of Republican delegation; 
William S. Shepherd, Beloit Col, short re- 
port on Democratic delegation. 
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Wyoming: Charles À. Bloomfield, Univ. of 
Wyo., eo eponsenG 

Alaska: 

District of Columbia: W. Rowland Ludden; 
‘George Washington Univ., short report on 
each delegation. 

Hawaii: Daniel W. Tuttle, Univ. of Hawaii, 
short raport on each delegation. 

Puerto Rico: 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Pedro E. Abelarde, formerly a member of 
the staff of the. Philippines Delegation to the 
United Nations, has joined the staff of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy a8 economic affairs officer in charge of 
foreign trade and commerce for Korea. 


, Bpencer -D. Albright of the University of 


Richmond is a visiting professor of politiéal 
science at Emory University. for the summer 
session of 1952. , 


Luther A. Allen of the University of Chicago 
has recently been serving as instructor in the 
department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware.. 


Guthrie 8. Birkhead of Syracuse University 
- js serving as- visiting assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Missouri 
during the summer session of 1952. 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., formerly assistant 


secretary of the United States Department. 


of Commerce, has been appointed director 
of the Bureau of International Relations, 
. University of California (Berkeley). 


- Hugh A. Bone of the University of Washing- 
ton is & visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the summer quarter of 1952. He 
was recently appointed as a member of the 
executive committee of the Washington Com- 
mittee on State Government Organization. 


William E. Briggs has been appointed to an 
assistant -profeasorship in political science and 
public administration at_American University. 
He is serving as academic director of the 
Washington Semester Program, which is ad- 
ministered by the department of political 


science and public administration of American — 


University. 


D. W. Brogan, professor of political science 
at the University of Cambridge, has been 


appointed to & Walker-Ames professorship 
at the University of Washington for the 
autumn quarter, 1952. While at the University 
of Washington, he will offer courses in political 
theory and comparative government. 


Richard G. Brown is teaching on a part- 
time basis in the department of political science 
and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. i 


Manuel García Calderón of the University 
of San Marcos, Peru, served during the spring 
quarter of 1952 as visiting professor at the 
University of North Carolina, where he 
offered a course in inter-American internation- 
al law. He came to the University of North 
Carolina under the auspices of the United 


` States Department of State and the Univer- 


sity’s Institute of Latin American Studies. 


Gwendolen M. Carter, chairman of the 
department of government at Smith College, 
has been advanced to a full professorship at 
that institution. 


Harold Chase i is expected to return to his 
position at the University of Delaware in 
September, after two years of service with 
the United States Marines. 


Asher N. Christensen of the University of 
Minnesota is a member of the summer session 


staff of the Salsburg Seminar on American 


Studies. 


O. B, Conaway, Jr., has resigned as acting 
director of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of Boston University to become assistant 
director.of the Graduate School of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Hedley V. Cooke, a foreign SorVion officer 


' of the United States from 1928 to 1946, and, 


more recently, a member of the Middle East 
Planning Staff of the. Economic Cooperation 


! 
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Administration, was a visiting. lecturer in 
political science at the University of Alabama 
. during the spring semester of 1952. _ 


Lee C. Corter has been advanced to an 
- assistant professorship st Sener State 
. College. 


Vera Mioheles' Dean, — director of 
the Foreign Policy.Associstion, will be a visit- 
` ing professor of government at Smith College 
during the academic year 1952-53. Her course 
offerings will include an interdepartmental 
course on cometary India and its role in 
Asia. 


Larry Dennis, Piney instructor in politi- 
- eal science and journalism at the State. Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and more recently special 
assistant to the United States Commissioner 


of Education, has joined the editorial writing . 


staff of The RACE and dien Des ene 
Iowa. 


William DeSiero has bon serving as lec- 
turer in the départment of political. acience at 
the. University of Bridgeport. i 


Conley H: Dillon, on leave Eon his peoa 


as head of the department of political science . 


at Marshall College to serve in the Office of 
_ Price Btabilisation in Washington, D. C, has 
been promoted to the position of chief , Service 


Trades Branch, Services, Export-Import Divi- 


sion of the Office of Price Stabilization, 


‘ Paul Dolan, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Delaware, served 
during the past year as acting chairman of the _ 
department of political science at that institu- 
tion. 

Oliver P. Field has been named acting chair- 
man of the department of government at 
' Indiana University to serve until a successor 
to the late Ford P. Hall, former chairman of . 
the department, is selected. i 


> Julian R. Friedman, cane: lecturer in 
colonial administration. at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, was 
lecturer in political science at the University 
of California (Berkeley) during the spring 
semester of 1952. - l 


- Wilfred C. Gilbert has been serving as acting 
„director of the Legislative Reference Service, 
^ Library of Congress, during the absence of 

Ernest 8. Griffith. a 
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Leon Godshall, head'of the department: of 
international .relations at Lehigh University, 


: is a visiting lecturer at West Virginia: Univer- 


sity for the summer session of 1952. 


Alex Gottfried has recently.been on leave ~ 
from his position as assistant professor of, 
political science at the University of Washing- 


‘ton for research under a Ford Foundation 


fellowship. - 


. Ernest 8. Griftth bas boda on leave from his 
position as director of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, while serv- 
ing as visiting professor at Oxford University, 
under & Fulbright grant. His appointment 


- abroad also includes lecture courses at ‘the 


Universities of Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Oslo and Swansea. . 


‘Dell Q. Hitehner of the University ab 
Washington is a visiting professor at the 
. University of Utah for the first term of the 
summer quarter of 1952, _ 1 


Charles 8. Hyneman ias been appointed as - 
a member of the Civil Service Commission of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago. l 


Frank H. Jonas has been granted & second , 


year's leave of absence from the University 


of Utah to permit him to continue for another 
year in his assignment in-the Office of the 
United States, High EOTUDISOUOE for Ger- 
many. 


Louis G. Kahle, assistant professor of polit- 
ical. science at the University of Missouri, 
was appointed as a research fellow for the 
summer of 1952. 


Herbert Kaufman has joined the staff of 
the department of government of the City 
College of New York. 


` Lionel H. Laing of the University of 
Michigan is a visiting member of the faculty 


_of the University of British Columbia for the 


summer of 1952, 


Harold D. Lasswell, who has been professor 
of law at Yale University since 1946, haa been 
designated professor of law and political aci- 
ence at that institution. Professor Lasswell 
and Nathan Leites, lecturer in political science, 
will offer a one-year graduate course in political 
behavior. 


W. Richard Lomas was on fosa from Indi- 
ana University during February and March, 
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1952, for work with the staff of the United 
States Senate’s subcommittee on manpower 
utilization in the federal government. 


Alien McConnell, recently & graduate 
student at Columbia University, has been 
appointed instructor in political science at 
Brown University. 


Ellis McCune has been appointed instructor 
in political science-and director of the curricu- 
lum in applied politics and economics at 
Occidental College.’ 


Howard J. McMurray of the University 
of New Mexico is a visiting professor at the 
University of Washington for the summer 
quarter of 1952. 


Charles E. Martin of the University of 
Washington is & visiting professor at the 
University of Hawaii for the summer of 1952. 


Wiley W. Mather, attorney at Upland, 
. California, has been sppointed leoturer in 
American government at Pomona College. 


Edward W. Mill, formerly American consul, 
Surabaya, Indonesia, served as lecturer in 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) during tue spring semester of 
1952. 


Eugene H. Miller of Ursinus College served 
as visiting professor of international relations 
at Lehigh University during the spring semes- 
ter of 1952. 


. G. T. Mitau has been promoted to a pro- 

fessorship in political science at Macalester 
College and named co-chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at that institution. 


William Mitchel] has resigned from his 
position as associate professor of government 
at the University of Massachusetts to accept 
& position in Washington, D. C. 


Lewis Nixon is teaching on a part-time basis 
` jn the department of political science and pub- 
lic administration at American University. 


. Edward 8. Overman of the University of 
Virginia served as visiting professor at the 


University of Alabama and as educational - 


director of the Southern Regional Training 
Program in Public Administration during the 
spring of 1952, in Mie absence of Albert Lepaw- 
sky. 


Howard Page is giving a portion of his time 
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to teaching in the department of political 


. scienze and public administration of American 


University. P 


Narman D. Palmer, chairman of-the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will serve as visiting lecturer in 
political science at the University of Delhi, 
India, from July, 1952, to sien 1953, under 
a Fulbright grant. 


Roy V. Peel has joined the part-time teach- 


. ing staff of the department of political science 


and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Norman J. Powell has been advanced to an 
associate professorship at the City College of 
New York. 


Richard Frost Heath is serving as director 
of ths summer session at Occidental College. 


Channing B. Richardson, instructor at . 
Columbia University during the past two 
years, has been appointed assistant professor 
of government at Hamilton College. 


J. W. Robinson is on leave from Whittier 
College for the summer of. 1952, and is engaged 
in research at the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York. 


Ckarles C. Rohlfing will serve as chairman 


‘of the department of political science at the 


University of Pennsylvania during the absence 


. of Norman D. Palmer. Professor Rohlfing has 


been serving as acting executive director and 
secretary of the Greater Philadelphia Move- 
ment. 


Joseph 8. Roucek of the University of 
Bridgeport is a visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Puerto Rico for 
the simmer session of 1952. 


Dorothy Schaffter served as head of the 
Government Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, Libzary of Congress, during the spring 
of 1€52, in the absence of W. Brooke Graves, 
who was visiting professor in public adminis- 
tration at Florida State University. 


Chandler Shaw, head of the department of 
history and political science at Bethany Col- 
lege, is a visiting lecturer at West Virginia 
University for the summer session of 1952. 


George A. Shipman of the University of 
Wasaington has been appointed as a member 
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of the executive committee of the Washington 
Committee on State Government Organiza- 
‘tion, 


William R. Smyser, foreign service officer 
(retired), has been appointed lecturer in 
political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
‘vania. 


Marvin Tableman, formerly an instructor 
in political science and a staff member of the 
Institute of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been ‘appointed as 
administrative assistant to the governor of 
; Miphigan::, 


Richard W. Taylor, instructor in political 
science at the University of Minnesota, was 
recently appointed faculty adviser for.the pro- 
gram in England of the Minnesota Student 
Project for Amity Among Nations. He is di- 
recting the fiald work for twenty-one students 
who are studying in England during the sum- 
mer of 1952. In addition, he is studying the 
British government’s organization for eco- 


nomic planning, under a research grant from 


the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota. 


John Wahlke of Amherst College taught at 


the University of Massachusetts on a part-. 


time basis during the spring semester of 1952. 
Lawrence C. Wanlass, assistant professor 
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‘of political science at Mount Holyoke College, 


taught at the University of Massachusetts on 
& part-time basis during the spring semester of 
1952. . 


Frederick M. Watkins has resigned as Angus 
Professor of Political Science at McGill Uni- 
versity in order to accept an appointment BS 
professor of polen science at Yale. Univer- 
sity. s ‘ 


James T. Watkins, IV, hs been named act- 


ing executive head of. the department of 
political science of Stanford University. 


E. E. Weaver of the Institute of Govern- 


ment, University of Utah, recently served as 
educational director for the annual regional 
training schools conducted by the Utah Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. He also conducted 
the regional training schools sponsored by the 
Utah Municipal League during the spring 
quarter of 1952. 


Donald H. Webster of the University ‘of 


Washington has been appointed as a member 


of the executive committee of the Washington 
Committee on State Government , Organisza- 
tion. ] 


Wah Wong of Columbia University Was & 
visiting member of the political science faculty 
of the University of Washington gunn the 
spring quarter of 1952. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Jacob Tanger. Jacob Tanger, emeritus pro- 
fessor of political science at the Pennsylvania 
State College, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on December 20, 1951, at the age of 71. Asa 
young man he taught for a year at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and for five years at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Upon receiv- 
ing his Ph.D. degree from the latter institut- 
tion, he accepted an instructorship at Penn 
State, where he remained for thirty years, re- 


tiring from active duty in 1946. He served as - 


head of the division of political science at Penn 
State for a number of years and was named as 
first head of the department of political science 
which was established in 1940. Dr. Tanger was 
an active member of the Pennsylvania Political 
Science Association and served as its president 
from 1946 to 1948. He was co-author of a text- 
book, Pennsylvania Government, State and 


Local, and was editor of The Constitution. of 
Pennsylvania. He is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth.—R. WALLACE BREWSTER. 


John Ely Briggs. John Ely Briggs, professor 
of political science at the State University of 


Iowa, died unexpectedly of a heart attack at — 


his home in Jowa City, on February 9, 1962, 
at the age of sixty-one. Receiving his bachelor’s 


degree at Morningside College in 1913, he at- | 


tended the State University of Iowa, where he 
received the A.M. degree in 1914 and the 
Ph.D. degree in 1916. In 1946, Morningside 
College conferred the LL.D. degree upon 
him. For thirty-eight years, with a brief 
time out for teaching assignments at the 


University of Colorado and the Ohio State i 


University, he was a member of the depart- 
ment of political science of the State Univer- 


- 
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sity of Iowa. During this period he came to 
have a unique influence as the guide, preceptor 
and well-loved friend of generations of stu- 
dents. At the same time he carried on an ex- 
tremely heavy and productive program for the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, including 
_ twenty-three years of service as editor of 
The Palimpsest and three years as. general 
editor. While thus engaged he published 
four books dealing with the history of his 
native commonwealth and made frequent 
contributions to professional journals in the 
field of political science. He was a thorough 
student of political science and history, and 
his wide learning in these fields was marked 
by an enthusiasm for the scholarly quest that 
was infectious in its quality. All of ‘his students 
caught something of his.engagingly youthful 
zest for the task at hand. They also caught 
something of his zeal for good workmanship, 
for he was & precisionist, bringing to his work 
as editor, scholar and teacher, the exacting 
standards of the finished craftaman. This, too, 
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left its mark on those around him, particularly 
the young graduate students entering the field. 
Perhaps the chief quality, which drew students 
to him year after year as though by a magnet, 
was a certain warm-hearted interest in them 
28 individuals. Quickly sensing that they 
had found a friend, they brought to him, 
with the greatest trust, their most closely-held 
hopes, aspirations, troubles and joys, and were 
never disappointed. It was this capacity for 
friendship which made him a great teacher. 
In the field of political science he worked gen- 
erously and with good effect on numerous com- 
mitteea and programs of his profession. Active 
in the affairs of the Midwest Conference of 
Political Scientists from its beginning, he 
served as president of this organization in 
1942. He also served ag chairman of the Com- 
mittes on Regional Societies of the American 
Political Science Association, and, at the time 
of his death; was a member of the committee 
of this Association which administera the 
Fulbright fellowships—Franois R. AUMANN, 
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- THE ANNUAL MEETING 
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Report of Nominating Committee, 1968 

~ At the coming meeting of the American 
Political Science Association to be held in 
. Buffalo, the Committee on Nominations 
(James L. MeCamy, Chairman, University of 


B Wisconsin) will propose the following officers 


for 1952-1958: President-Elect, Ralph J. 
Bunche (United Nations); Vice-Presidents, 
Charles Aikin (University of California, Berke- 
ley),. Charles MoKinley (Reed College), and 
E. E. Schattachneider (Wesleyan Univérsity); 

members of the Executive Council for two 
` years, Walter H. Bennett (University of Ala- 
bama), Hugh A. Bone (University of Wash- 
ington), Robert A. Dahl (Yale University), 
David Fellman (University: of Wisconsin), 
. Victor Jones (Wealeyan University), Jack W. 
Peltason (University of Illinois, Emmette 8. 
Redford (University of Texas), and Clinton L. 
Rossiter (Cornell University). i 


Notice Concerning Resolutions 


The attention of all members of the Asso- 
ciation is called to the provision of Article 9 of 
the Constitution which reads as follows: “All 
resolutions shall be referred to the Council for 
_ its recommendation before submission to the 

vote of the Association at its Annual Business 
Meeting. Notice of this provision shall be 
-given to the members of the Association in 
advance of the annual meeting." The meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Association 
will be held on Monday, August 25. Resolu- 


~ tions for consideration at that time should be 


in the -hands of the. Sécretary-Treasurer, 
Edward H. Litchfield, before the day- of the 
meeting. They may be addressed to him at the 
Executive Office of the Association, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. - 


Program for the Annual Meeting, 1052 


Probably no phase of our associational be- 
havior as: political ‘scientists receives more 
continued criticism than the program arranged 
each year for the annual meeting. The com- 
plaints are numerous; the dissatisfaction is 
apparently widespread; and yet no two persons 
are ever in agreement about what should be 
done. ; 
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As oan Chairman, I T venturéd this 


year to try a new approach to the task of con-, 


structing an annual program. Whether the 
plan can be made te work, and whether the 
program will be greeted with any greater de- 


gree of favor than EY ones, remains i be 


seen.  - 
The obiectivenid in this year’s prone are 


-these: (1) to provide some degree of unity and 


comprehensive coverage in the range of sub- 


jects considered; (2) to secure a largar number 


- of participants; and (8) to focus attention upon 
. the general intellectual content of our subject 


matter specialization. Within limizs, too, ‘it 
has seemed desirable tó build the program 
around the work of the committees which 
function under the segis of the Association. 

-In order to realize these objectives, a plan 


has been worked out which has these principal _ 


features. First, the subject matter interests of 
political scientists have been divided into. a 
sevenfold classification: (1) political theory, 
(2) political -parties and processes, (3) national 
government (including constitutional law), 


(4) state and local government, (5) public ad- 
ministration, (6) comparative government, 


and (7) international law and relations. Jeo- 


ond, one person has been asked to organize- 


the ‘appropriate parts of the program in each 


. of these fields. These seven persons, who col- 


lectively make up the Program Committee, 
are as follows: (1) Walter H. Bennet, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, (2) Paul T. David, Brookings 


Institution, (3) Charles MoKinley, Reed Col-. 


lege, (4) Charles M. Kneier, University of 
Illinois, (5) Wallace Sayre, College of the City 


of Now’ York, (6) Harold Zink, Ohio State. 
- University, and (7) John Ganga eaves 


of. Virginia.. 

‘Third, each person organising & broad geg- 
ment of the program has been asked, to pro- 
ceed along a common pattern. As a general ar- 
rangement, there are expected to ba four pro- 
gram sections for each of the seven major 
fields. In some instances there will be one or 
two more and in other instances one or two 


~ 


- 


fewer sections. Each section wil have a chair- | 


man and consider at least one paper. it is 


hoped that sections will have as many as 
twenty participants to carry on discussion. 
Moreover, each ‘section will meet twica in 
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order that every participant will have an op- 


portunity during the two periods to comment. 


on the paper presented or to express his own 
point of view. 

Fourth, the Program Committee is encourag- 
ing each chairman to plan his particular section 
around one topic selected from a suggested 
list: & recent noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of the field; some recent trends in 
events which call for scholarly investigation 
and analysis; some present research activities 
of interest to the field; or recent developments 
in research and instructional techniques. 

In some fields, notably comparative govern- 
ment, the division of interest &mong the sec- 
tions will be geographical. Thus section meet- 
ings are being planned on the Far East, Latin 
America, Western Europe, eto. In other fields, 


it is expected that the sections will be divided . 


on the basis of anticipated attendance. Thus, 
in public administration, it is altogether likely 
that two sections will consider the same topic. 
The differentiation will consist solely in the 
different set of participants. 

The list of participants will be assembled in 
two ways. A section chairman is expected to 
invite some participants for his particular dis- 
cussion group. In addition, the central office 
of the Association is circularizing the depart- 
ment chairmen at various colleges and univer- 
sities to find out who plans to attend the meet- 
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ing in Buffalo and who wishes to participate 
in the.various sections. 

This program arrangement will not prevent 
persons from wandering about and sampling 
various discussions., Nor will it eliminate the 
usual congregating in hotel corridors. But at 
least it will guarantee a “hard core" of some 
participants in each section. 

. The construction of this year's program has 
run into a number of difficulties, How well 
these can be surmounted remains to be seen. 
For one thing, many political scientists have 


"been uncertain whether they were going to 


Buffalo for the meeting from August 26 to 28. 
The time and place of the meeting, in combi- 
nation, present certain obstacles, at least as 
viewed from the vantage point of those plan- 
ning the program. In addition, some political 
scientists are not enthusiastic about helping to 
work out a program. [f the same names and 
faces appear year after year on the program of 
our annual meeting, it is consequently easy to 


t 


understand why. Moreover, the proposed pro-^ 


gram &rrangement does not give too much 
scope for special hobbies, and for this reason 
certain enthusiasts for very highly specialized 
topics of discussion are not happy. 

At least this years annual meeting is 
launched upon a “noble experiment" in pro- 
gram construction. How satisfactory it may 
turn out can only be judged after the event.— 
Joon D. MruLETT, 
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certainty whether, on every oui of historical analogy, revolution must 
not come; his expectation of violence; ‘and’ his confession, which the 
New York Nation published in 1939, Why I am a Marxist.” One of his 
last actions was to commit the unsuspecting fathers of the Labour Party 
to a memorial centennial re-edition of Marx’s Communist Manifesto, in 
which he explained how much of that fulmination of atheist evangelism, 
with its denunciation of the family, either had been fulfilled or was still 
true prophecy. The little introduction was dynamite, but few knew how 
| to explode it, especially since the charge, to trade union eyes, seemed to 
be safely labelled “London School of Economies." 

“T see no evils in the world, except of course natural evils, that cannot 
be remedied by freedom, self-government and English institutions.” As 
Professor Denys Brogan comments, Shaw’s Broadbent, who was a good 
joke in 1904, perhaps is not quite so good a joke in 1951. If, however, 
we hold that, not just English institutions, but politieal democracy, 
although certainly not the whole of democracy, is yet very close to, the 
core of those liberties for which we are prepared to fight, then it 18 not 
unjustifiable to see in Harold Laski, in his second phase, quite pecu- 
liarly one of the philosophers who sold, or tried to sell, the pass in' thé .. 
West by destroying the moral opposition to Marxist totalitarianism. 
(I am not here arguing whether there can ever be a “state withering 
away” kind of Marxism which is, or can become, not totalitarian.) 
Again to quote Dr. Brogan, Communist elements in the West are no- 
where strong enough to take charge unless “the people from whom they 
propose to take over power are demoralized by fear, corruption, pes- 
simism, bad consciences . . . . " Some people, from the Persian Gulf to 
Florida, perhaps deserve to have a bad conscience or should acquire a 
Christian social conscience. But what is important here is that sometimes 
pessimism and a bad conscience or sense of guilt can infect an entire 
civilization for reasons that have more to do with weariness than with 
moral stamina. 

The thread of consistency SER runs through all the forms of Laski's 
ideas are his.dislike of the British so-called "ruling class," his anti- 
traditionalism, his deep historical pessimism, discounting mutual social 
trust, and his expectation of a time of violence when reason would be 
silenced. A rationalist by inclination and a Rationalist by profession, 
nevertheless, in accordance with the dangerous trend of the age, he fell 
in with deeply anti-rationalist beliefs in which force plays the decisive 
_ role. He held that men’s thoughts are shaped not by universal logic but 
in private universes of experience, by which interpretation the rule of 
reason becomes either inanity or even a menace to freedom. However, 
Laski did not draw the individualistic or atomic conclusion from this 
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but, in his later phases, the more orthodoxly Marxian conclusion that 
history is the story of inevitably conflicting classes. His conclusion had 
the rider that British, and indeed derivative Western, démocracy rests 
on so-called axioms which are, indeed, not such at all, but mere incidents 
of highly specialized conditions which, construed as political axioms, be- 
came fallacious and illusory. In Democracy in Crisis Laski stated this 
position (which he later reiterated in an article, “Representative Democ- 
racy,” published in the symposium Recovery through Revolution, 1933): 


We are bound to ask ourselves whether these influences [of minority acquies- 
cence] are justified when the common ground between parties is narrowed 80 a8 
to exclude that area upon which the whole character of the system has pre- 
viously depended .... If the measures stand, their consequence, within some 
such period as & generation, is the erosion of capitalist democracy by its own 
consent. This second possibility need not be overlooked. Of it I will only ven- 
ture to say that it is in direct contradiction to the previous history of all other 
social systems. 


For an accomplished historian, Laski here offered singularly weak his- 
tory. What is more to the point is that his philosophic comment was 
scarcely calculated either to inculcate confidence in the parliamentary 
democratic system of accommodation or to deter the headstrong from 
that revolutionary action which, as Dr. Brogan points out, has its heavy 
and sometimes quite unnecessary price. 

In his posthumously published Manchester Lectures of 1951, entitled 
Reflections on the Constitution, Laski appears to have come to a condition 
of more mellow reasonableness. He speaks of “the splendid achieve- 
ment"—3if there can be peaceful change, despite financiers and rich 
men—which takes place within the unity of a commonwealth. Most, 
he admits, would hold that the alternative to House of Commons govern- 
ment is the concentration camp: nevertheless, he finds that the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact displayed “grim realism". He dismisses the Mond- 
Turner discussions as essentially futile and castigates Professor Ramsey 
Muir for supposing that a sacred thing called “the party" must follow 
publie opinion, and not lead it. Altogether, although Laski was as typical . 
a Menshevik as can be found, he yet here displays something of the 
Esau hand of the Bolshevik. He continues, interestingly, that “there are 
many matters which are vital to the life of our people a judgement upon 
which is impossible in an electorate of thirty million people." Above all, 
to him an epoch was over. Whereas “up to the outbreak of the first World 
War of 1914, it is not very far from the truth to say that we were gov- 
erned by a single party divided into two groups, each of which had little 
difficulty in accepting the same major principles of action," this de- 
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. scription was now no longer true. In fact, Laski found it the outdated as- 
sumption upon which British constitutionalism rested. So much for all 
bipartisan policies. 

Laski always welcomed the happy event of policy shaped by free and 
liberal discussion. But his pessimistic philosophy of history forbade him 
ever to put trust in the assumption that this discussion would prevail 
against the temptations of power, money, and force, for which he ad- 
vised his listeners to be prepared. Curiously erudite in learning, keen in 
analysis, generous in sympathies towards the less fortunate, he yet 
provided not so much that new, creative philosophy which he had at 
first promised, a8 an impassioned denunciation of social evils to which 
Marxism (however much edited by Laski) was held to be the clue and 
cure. 


II 


Since H. J. Laski’s rise, the Labour Party has produced no one of 
equal eminence. (R. H. Tawney and G. D. H. Cole, despite their very 
diverse distinctions, are no more systematic political philosophers than 
the Webbs.) While this lack may prove a very serious weakness in that 
Party, it cannot be said that the other present parties, or the universities 
themselves, where there is a tendency to take refuge in the uninspiring 
bogs of description of institutions, adding line to line, date to date, and 
president to president, are in much better plight. There is a horrible 
dearth of talent which not even the erratic stimulus of Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman or the spinsterly and sub-acidulous monitions of the New ° 
Statesman circle can remedy. At least one exception to this generaliza- 
tion, however, is Sir Ernest Barker at Cambridge, Laski’s own tutor but 
a, philosopher with a very different emphasis, as “community minded" 
as, per contra, Laski “lacked the sense for community.” 

As & "testament of his old age," Sir Ernest has produced his Principles 
of Social and Political Theory (1951). He disarms criticism by expressing 
doubt whether he has a right to express his views since "I was very con- 
scious of my want of that sort of knowledge of politics which comes from 
actual experience.” It is the same doubt which Walter Bagehot expressed 
about a certain biographer of Bolingbroke. But Professor Barker, with 
his rich learning, has no need to be alarmed that elected persons may 
have reflected on the subjects covered in his book more than he has. 
There have been great exceptions among legislators, such as Lords 
Balfour and Haldane (both peers) and Mr. L. S. Amery, but for the 
most part the elected legislators have not been elected to reflect and have 
escaped the temptation. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps true that practical experience might 
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i have modified Sir Ernest Barker’s discussion of sovereignty and his 
“possibly too ready dismissal of the political sovereignty of the ele-- 


^. 1 torate. He finds his sovereign in a very odd place—“the constitution.” 


He repudiates the useful distinction between political sovereign’ ard 


"E legal sovereign, largely because he chooses to define “the state as essen- 


tially. law.” “The term ‘sovereign’ belongs to the legal sphere and to that 
sphere alone.” I suspect here a petitio principii. But he allows a moze 
awkward distinction between the ultimate sovereign, the constitution, 
and the “immediate” or secondary sovereign which is “the law and rulz- 
making body." Some American Senators and legists may be surprised z0 
be told (and the reference is philosophical and general) that “the law- 
making body is never merely the legislature but the legislature and tie 
ministers acting in conjunction,”’ a ‘conjunction which is always present." 

Broadly Sir Ernest Barker agrees with those statesmen and journalists 
who, whenever inconvenient issues of plebiscite (looked at not unfavour- 
ably by Lord Balfour) and the like arise, assure us that “‘in this country" 
Parliament or the King-in-Parliament (1.e., the Cabinet cracking down 
on the back benches’) is sovereign. This is to repudiate the fact that in 
most modern constitutions (and, as Sir Ernest says, "We have to adjust 
our theory to these facts"), we are legally assured that “we, the peop-e,. . 
do ordain" and presumably have the sovereign right, sometimes ex- 
plicitly stated, to ordain—unless, indeed, we accept Reason, operating 
through the people from on high, as alone ultimate sovereign under 
Natural Law. For myself, I feel tolerably sure that any member of 
Parliament to-day who told his constituents what Edmund Burke told 
the electors of Bristol, and so acted in practice, would learn at the next 
election who was the master, since he would not be re-nominated ns 
a parliamentary candidate. If he thus prized his independence, the nar- 
row and very costly road of the Independent candidate would be his. 
Rousseau is more right, and has progressively become more right, than 
Sir Ernest. A candidate is.a mouthpiece of formulae for assembling 
electoral power which already represent a compromise of views, sup- ' 
posedly within the proper limits of the candidate’s conscience and 
honesty. In the significant words of Mr. Herbert Morrison, “If I agree 
with my Party on two points and disagree on eight, I talk about the two 
points, and the sooner the young man [Edward VIII] learns that lesson 
the better." 


! Upon the limits of the present tendency to cabinet rule, Professor Laski has ecm- 
mented with admirable skill in Reflections on the Constitution (1961). It is precisely in thase 
cases that one may suspect a revolt of the electorate. Incidentally, similarly effective 
warnings to Ministers have until recently been given in the privacy of the Carlton Club, 
the demi-king and little sovereign of the Conservative Party. 
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Although both Professor Barker and Professor Laski stem from the 
same great Liberal tradition, so emphatically Anglo-Saxon, in Sir 
Ernest’s case enriched by his studies of Gierke and Troeltsch and of what - 
I might call “Catholic Whiggery," yet the contrast between the two 
thinkers strikes the eyes. Professor Barker is as much conservative and 
even, in a good sense, conventional as Professor Laski is radical, even 
revolutionary, and responsive to clearly non-Anglo-Saxon patterns of 
thought. In the issue above, Professor Barker does not accept the sover- 
eignty of the electorate (a) because it is not "legal" and (b) because he 
shrewdly suspects that it spells the Sovereignty of Party—indeed, in 
the U.S.S.R. it has spelled the sovereignty of one party. Now Sir 
Ernest does not like that, and hence he says that the sovereignty of the 
electorate is not valid—even ''politieally"; it is the opposite of 1060 
and “a bad thing." This sovereignty, however, is somewhat more com- 
plicated than this. The party still has to get, by however devious 
methods in a political democracy, the assent of the electorate, just as . 
the Members of Parliament have to get their assent, however passive, 
and, as Mr. Laski himself has to admit, the nefarious financiers have to 
get passive assent for their tricks. Nobody can save an apathetic elec- 
torate from the fruits of its apathy save itself. 

Sir Ernest Barker is able to adopt a somewhat old-fashioned (and in 
my view most unsatisfactory) view of sovereignty because he defines 
it purely in terms of constitution and law, but does not ask radically 
about the framework and conditions of this positive law. Certainly 
sovereignty is Kompetenz-Kompetenz, as Laband said, and is tinged with 
a Judicial quality rather than, as Hobbes and Bentham supposed, chiefly 
an executive one. But everything depends upon the constitutional supposi- - 
tions upon which the sovereign functions, the frame of constitutional 
morality or “unwritten law." The sovereign state, says Sir Ernest, is | 
competent to settle everything which comes up for legal decision since : 
(i.e., this is his hypothesis and definition) sovereignty is legal, and indeed 
the state itself is the legal aspect of society. He gestures, as touching the 
rest, towards the very large social field, in which he rejoices, of volun- 
tary organizations and groups and of voluntary activities. These, which 
are outside the state’s proper ambit, include, interestingly enough, 
organizations of the schools and education as well as of the churches and 
unions. | 

But here he begs the question.€Apparently the limits within which 
positive law and state sovereignty operate are those which it-is com- 
petent and absolute to settle for itself, Here we might have expected, 
from the editor of Gierke and Troeltsch, a sympathetic and profound 
examination of Natural Law in conflict with which positive laws vana 
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et irrita sunt. habenda, However, in-the relevant section Sir Ernest tells 
us that(there is only one law, “the positive law which is actually imposed 
upon us”; yet one source of this law is an inherent justice “which adds 
to a law [validly and sovereignly] proceeding from the personal source 
of a human authority the further [subjective] sense that it is right and - 
. just in itself, apart: from, and over and above, the fact of it being de- 
' elared to be law.’ 
. The courts however are, by Sir Ernest’s own contention, concerned 
with only one kind of law, positive and emanating from the personal 
source of the sovereign law-making body. What then is the advantage of 
‘his addendum, save to-soothe the conscience? What has it to do with law? ' 
Does its absence make a law invalid? ('Authority," Barker writes, 
“gives validity to law, and justice gives it value.7 “A law has value, and 
I am bound to obey it not only legally, and not by an outward compul- 
sion, but also morally if,” -ete. I confess that, since the word “bound” 
usually carries the implication of moral obligations, I am quite at a loss 
to know what is meant by "bound by an outward compulsion” unless it 
just means “forced,” which is irrelevant to a ARCURI of “law,” unless 
“it also means “force.” 
^ fWhat indeed Sir Ernest may mean (but dogs not-say) is that the State . 
is Society (or some local part of it) in so far as it exercises the coactive 
function or, in traditional language, “the temporal sword.” Such a defini- 
tion could well stand. But it is not the one he has chosen; and therefore 
he evades, under phrases about law, the problem of the limits of the 
temporal function precisely because it is coercive, imperfectand as 
Marx truly said, in some aspects of dominion over men, temporary. 
This illustrates what I have called the conventional quality of Sir 
Ernest Barker’s thought. But the criticism goes further. It will be re- 
called that the author of the famous article “The Discredited State" 
(1915) did not, himself, hold that the state was discredited. Indeed, since - 
the days of the pluralist’ discussion (which is still a very relevant one), Sir 
Ernest has had a tender place in his affections for a Social and Economic 
Parliament, a conception which to-day scarcely troubles practical 
politicians—except perhaps Mr. Christopher Hollis, an intellectual pub- 
lisher—and upon which Laski has comments of magisterial acerbity. 
But what Sir Ernest really does—and I referred above with a certain 
imprecision to his views on the state as an aspect of “society’’—is to 
make both the state and other social forms aspects of the, "Nation." 
Sir Ernest has long been concerned with the significance of the nation, 
altnouen I cannot recall that, like Dr. Bernard Joseph in his Nationality 


2 Rejections on the Constitution (Manchester, 1951), pp. 48-50. 
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(1029), he ever drew any explicit distinction between "nationality" and 
"nationalism." In 1927 he wrote a substantial book, National Character, 
in which he attached, for Britain, considerable importance to what I 
have elsewhere called the Anglo-Saxon tradition? and in the preface to 
which he praised & national tradition as “‘one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human spirit." No knowledgeable man would accuse Sir 
Ernest of not being a great humanist and an internationalist, yet clearly 
he has chosen to fly in the face of Lord Acton’s warning about the grave 
and evil consequences that can flow from identifying ''state" and 
“nation.” His bias of sentiment is in favour of directing attention to the 
spiritual fact of the nation, however determined by material factors, 
geographical, genetic, economic, and historic-accidental. Nevertheless, 
this surprising definition of the state, as being the nation in its legal 
form, is of great importance in shaping Barker’s political thought) One 
suspects that he has mistaken the Zetigeist of & particular age with its 
nationalist conventions, specifically the age from the sixteenth to the 
early twentieth (in Asia, late twentieth) century, for the basic hypoth- 
eses of political science, or, to steal Professor Herbert Butterfield’s 
phrase, that he has substituted for the scientific the moralistic approach.‘ 
What scientific basis is there for identifying both state and society with 
aspects of the nation; and how many questions, which ought to be asked, 
will this beg? 

Let us take the case of Great Britain, a fairly obvious one. As Joseph 
says, we have here three nationalities, English, Scots, and Welsh 
(incidentally, all with their national traditions). We may, however, 
take Ernest Renan’s definition: “Deux choses qui, à vrai dire, n'en font 
qu'une, constituent cetie @Gme.... Dune est la possession en commun 
d'un riche legs de souvenirs; l'autre est le consentement actuel, le désir 
de vivre ensemble.’ . . . Even here we should note, as a danger signal in 
the precise use of words, that we are getting entirely away from the 
philological history of “nation” as a word to describe those who are 
"born" from & common stock. Or perhaps born in one place, or in what 
Sir Ernest refers to as “contiguous” places. If we persist, then we arrive, 
as in America, at a definition of the “nation” that will include a congeries 
of “nationalities.” Membership becomes precisely equivalent to what 
Mr. Joseph calls “citizenship,” not creating the state but, by naturaliza- 
tion orders, created legally by the state, like the registration of a new 
dog or marriage by licence. 

! The Anglo-Saxon Tradition (London and New York, 1939). 

“The Scientific versus the Moralistio Approach in International Affairs," Inter- 


national Affairs, Vol. 27, pp. 411-422 (Oct., 1951). 
s Qu'est, co qu'une Nation?” Discours et conférences (Paris, 1887), p. 300. 
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This, however, may well be felt not to be enough. What is “‘conti- 
guity’’? If I am born in Strasburg, am I not more contiguous to Heidel- 
berg than to Paris; if in Eastern Pakistan, more contiguous to Delhi | 
than to Karachi? Have we not here the illusion that all of us are like the 
English, with the English Channel separating us from the foreigners 
“by nature," and with “the Continent cut off"? If it is “spiritual con- 
tiguity’’ we mean, is not a Catholic more related to Rome than to 
Edinburgh; and is not Boston, Lincs., more closely related_to Boston, 
Mass., than it is related to Zululand in the Commonwealth? Briefly, 
there are indeed, as Renan said, not only political traditions, but spiritual 
ones. But they are far more complex and overlapping than the nation- 
state theory supposes. Renan himself, in the very essay quoted, speaks 
of a future with the coming will of a Confederated Europe to live supra- 
nationally together.® If there is no supra-national community what, in 
Sir Ernest’s own theory of "the legal aspect of society," sustains inter- 
national law? Or is it not law? It seems most likely that an identification 
has been made, all too conventionally easy in & period now historically 
ending, between society (local to one aréa), nation (but not such by na- 

tionality), and state (as legal aspect of nation). The national state indeed _ 
exercises a coercive function over all the resident natives of a national 
and limited area. But we must not confuse a temporary social form, 
whether city-state or nation-state, with the fundamental data in the 
physiology and morphology of politics. The consequences for our philos- : 
ophy will be very serious if we do so. . 


III 


The most eminent of the younger political philosophers in Britain, not 
someone led astray into the heresy that much description of institutions 
makes a theory, is Harold Laski's successor in the chair at London, 
Professor Michael Oakeshott. In his work, unlike that of R. H. Tawney, 
Denys Brogan, Arnold Toynbee and Professor Butterfield, the theory 
. does not emerge merely in the interstices of historical studies, however 
profound or brilliant, or of a would-be science of history improving on 
Spengler. It is deliberately essayed. However, in this case a judgment 
is made more difficult by the relatively small quantity of production by 
which we can assess the philosophy. Professor Oakeshott’s Social and 
Political Doctrines (1939) is a valuable anthology of the. work of other 
political philosophers. His introduction to a recent edition of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan notifies us of his admiration for this work of that great ec- 
centric, which Oakeshott—quite unlike Hobbes’ own contemporaries— 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
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claims is “the greatest; perhaps the sole, masterpiece of political philoso- 
phy written in the English language." The chief remaining evidence 
upon which we have to rely is his London inaugural lecture, Political 
Education (1951), which received something less than justice in the New 
Statesman at the hands of Mr. R. H. S. Crossman. 

In this lecture at least we feel that we are coming to grips with real 
issues, although its language, it must be confessed, is inexplicably ob- 
scure. The attempt, popular in some official quarters to-day, to purge 
politics of the sepsis of all ideas is very rightly dismissed as “merely 
impossible, the product of a misunderstanding.” Politics is properly 
defined as “attending to the general relations of a set of people," i.e., 
not just a matter of state “government,” but also including the structure 
of churckes and most of what is called sociology and “industrial rela- 
tions,” or labour relations. But Professor Oakeshott then turns to the 
issue of whether political education should be education in some set 
of abstract principles which, when joined to empirical activity, produces 
“a self-moved manner of activity.” Should we attend to the examination 
of fundamental Marxist or, as Sir Norman Angell hopes, of Liberal ideol- 
ogy? Or, as Professor Carr more sinisterly suggests, should every child 
be educated in the official ideology of his country, just as the great 

Hobbes would have recommended? 

- What yet, asks Professor Oakeshott, are the essential political ideas? 
They may be abstract; but they are abstractions from ‘‘the manner in 
which people have been accustomed to go about the business of attend- 
ing to the arrangements of their societies . . . knowledge of a traditional 
manner of attending." The catch phrase here is the small word ‘‘their.” 
We are, therefore, not concerned with the sociology of human beings 
and with the political science of control of these beings—perhaps tradi- 
tional or, as that great political scientist Machiavelli thought, anyhow 
recurrent owing to the psychological constants in our human nature. 
We are concerned with particular arrangements of particular societies 
with peculiar traditions. Zoólogy becomes not the study of life in ani- 
mals, but of something special, such as horses, or maybe cantering 
horses or the parliaments of apes. 

Professor Oakeshott is, however, fully entitled to say that he 1s not at 
all concerned with political science but with political philosophy, with 
values and with the concrete historical traditions which incarnate and 
enshrine values—even, we may suspect, not with human traditions but 
with “national” or “nationality” (they. are, by definition, different) or 
class traditions. “Democracy,” for example, is something specific to a 
particular "pattern of culture" and is not to be shipped abroad save as & 
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concrete political wera of the British—or is it the American or the - 
Swiss?—''way of life." Obviously it may not appeal elsewhere, althouga . 
its fruits will show that it is excellent for those whose stomachs can take 
it. Proportional representation is certainly-no form of politics proper to 
every society—one may éven ask whether it is proper anywhere when 
legislature and executive are at all intertwined. As for candid appeals to 
mankind about Human Rights, Liberty, Equality, Rule of Law, Salva- 
tion, and the like, they are superficial and suggest that “a knowledge af - 


the chosen political ideology, and a political education confined to learn- ` 


ing a catechism, can take the place of a tradition of political behaviour," 
for. example, of true-born Britons. The Koran clearly is not a gospel for 
all, but for Arabs. The Rights of Man and Natural Law are formulations 
of, or contingent upon, one manner or another of “attending to arrange- 
ments." Moreover, they are the arrangements of “a single community.” 
Of a world community or of Renan’s confederation of Europe? Not: 
at all; but presumably of Sir Ernest Barker’s Nation (or i is it Nation- 
ality?). 

Professor Oakeshott reminds us that we cannot, indeed, cut the ar- 
rangements of a society to suit an ideology. (Something very similar 
‘has been done recently—rather extensively.) Shall we say that we 
cannot cut up human nature to suit an ideology? A revolution can break 
a tradition—‘it would be foolish to deny the possibility"—but it will 
not 80 break it that we cannot still study its past in order to be enlight- 
ened as to its future. Presumably we can view Soviet Russia sub specie 
a continuation of czardom. Anyhow, the well-behaved societies are the 
more fortunate, at least to political students busy ‘with “a municipal 
knowledge, not universal." Proper concern is with “the history of the 
- manner of our ‘political thinking . . . cur tradition of political behav- 
iour.” Qne is here worlds away from the views of one of the Founding . 
Fathers of America, Benjamin Franklin, who prayed that “a thorough 
knowledge of the, Rights of Man may pervade all nations of the earth, . 
so that a philosopher may set his foot anywhere on its surface and say 
‘This is my country.’ ” 

It cannot be denied that Professor Oakeshott balones toa recognized 
political tradition, and that a reputable one, if Irish—the tradition of 
Edmund Burke. His support of this tradition is even more explicit than 
. that of his tutor, Professor Barker. But- as another pupil of Sir Ernesti, 
perhaps I may yet express the doubt whether the great passages of Burke 
have not been those in which he escaped from the cult of municipalism 
and expressed truths resonant to the human heart'of every clime or, £s 
the Schoolmen would have put it, “to human beings of a rational soul con- 
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. Sisting." The Christian Church is obstinately universalist and refuses to 
make Mr. Oakeshott’s distinctions or to deny the wood in order to study 
the grain of the trees. So do I. However, in conclusion, I might call atten- 
tion to one very significant, related passage from Professor Oakeshott’s 
address where, having learned his distrust of-abstract reason from 
Hobbes, who worshipped only power and felicity (success), he yet recalls 
that philosopher’s obstinately scientific analysis of human nature—a 
little over-mathematical maybe but, by his lights, scientific. Writes Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott, apropos of “the rights of woman": “There was an in- 
coherence in the arrangements of the society which pressed convincingly 
for a remedy.” There are, then, in his system what Spencer and Marx— 
great men both—would have called “social dynamics.” We are not told 
which society knew the answers, whether England, Scotland, or Norway. 
But at least we have a hint that maybe polities is such an arrangement 
of wills and power, by coordination or domination, as will provide a social 
adjustment of the pressure of human need; and this is at all times, from 
the Yukon to Timbuctoo and from the General of the Jesuits to Mr. 
Harry Pollitt or Tom Jones, the joiner’s apprentice. 


IV 


Apart from these three fine lights of the political scene, and from the 
extravagant and uncovenanted activity of Lord Russell, who like some 
majestic luminary takes over the whole solar system for his ambit, from 
God to matrimony, from love to anarchy, a drear darkness has fallen 
on British political theory which was so bright. Maybe one cause is that, 
whereas once it was thought enough to be a political philosopher and a 
gentleman of independent mind and means, as it was from Bacon to 
Hume, from Bentham to J. S. Mill, it is now held to be essential to be 
fully occupied teaching school. There was, from Bentham to Sidgwick 
and even later, a fine British tradition in political science. Vigorous in 
. America and still surviving in Britain among humble sociologists, since 

the deaths of Seeley, Bryce, and Wallas, the systematic study of politics 
has been almost extinct among the British political theorists, save in the 
debased forms of revised Marxism. It is true that the reign of the neo- 
Hegelians such as Bradley and Bosanquet, who lost themselves in the 
Absolute, was largely responsible for this extinction of modest science, 
left by them to the cataloguers of data. But even in something different 
from the political science of means, in political philosophy, although Dr. 
Toynbee has made a learned if very controversial contribution, the work 
of expounding the grand tradition of Humanism, and especially Christian 
Humanism, goes unperformed. It is of no especial interest to semi-: 
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Marxists or Hobbesians and is unsympathetic to National Culture men. - 
There is, in the British universities, no equivalent of a Maritain on the 
Continent, any more than of a Simmel or Pareto or Lasswell. Indeed, 
the latter may well be unheard of or unread. 

There is, however, one other theorist who is, amid the dust and dark- 
ness, like a thunderous red sunset on the horizon, or perhaps a dawn. 
Professor E. H. Carr, academic, Foreign Office official, and writer of 
leading articles for the Times, is a man of many parts and roles: He writes, 
if not with the conscious conviction of the relevancy of logical positivism 
to politics of Mr. J. P. Plamenatz, yet with an erudition which equals 
that of Laski and with'& precision and lucidity which exceed him. We 
are left in no doubt in detail about what he means. In fairness to Profes- 
‘gor Carr, if I understand his general theory aright, I should say that it is 
one with which I deeply disagree. Yet at least it is a theory with which 
one can disagree. 

Let me begin by stating the points upon which we are probably agreed. 
Professor Carr believes that the study of politics is .of human con- 
trol and power relations, not just a study of state governments—a 
position which I have maintained since 1926. "Politics," he writes in his 
Twenty Years Crisis (1039), “are in one sense always power politics." 
Acton’s famous dictum, taken without careful reservations, is highly 
misleading—as, incidentally, Lord Radcliffe points out in his Reith 
Lectures of 1951. Probably both Professor Carr and I here owe something 
to Hobbes, as well as to certain modern schools of psychology, especially - 
that of Alfred Adler, although the bi-valent attitude to power of Michael 
Bakunin may also have played its part with Professor Carr. Politics, 
moreover, i8 to both of us a science, which “‘must be based on a recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of theory and practice.” Finally, when he 
reaches the practical conclusions of his argument, Professor Carr has a 
soft place in his heart and a hard logic in his mind favouring Atlantic 
community integration, which I view with enthusiasm. 

This said, our ways part. Professor Carr, who is no Francophil, tabs 
viously felt, until a very late stage, as did also Frank: H. Simonds and 
Brooks Emeny in The Price of Peace (1935), that our relations with a 
growing and “have-not” Germany could have been accommodated 
within the limits of peaceful change. “Resistance to aggression, however 
necessary as a momentary device of national policy, is no solution, for 
readiness to fight to prevent change is just as immoral as readiness to 
fight to enforce it." It is not practicable to enter here into the issue 
whether the Second World War should have been avoided; whether ac- 
commodation with a Germany which certainly based its strategy on the 
expectation of compromise would have been possible; or whether the 
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policy of ‘unconditional surrender," with the great increase of the power 
of Russia and the concealed but effective eclipse of the European power 
of Britain, was not a disaster—to put itjin other words, whether the 
Chamberlain and not the Churchill policy’ (or the Roosevelt policy) did 
not display better judgement. Perhaps Chamberlain was right and, de- 
gpite Mr. Chester Wilmot, not Roosevelt only, but Churchill and Eden 
also were wrong. Briefly, I suggest that the reply is that we shall know 
the answer when we are certain whether we shall avoid a third World 
War, or at least know that we shall win it without the total ruin of Eu- 
rope. Certaifly the Second World War was a noble adventure against 
tyranny. Professor Carr, however, with his kindly attitude towards Mu- 
nich, is at least consistent. He now holds that, in dealing with Stalin, 
what we require is more sympathetic understanding and a greater willing- 
ness, by peaceful compromise and appeasement, to let a growing Power 
find its rightful place in the balance of things. He remarks with equanim- 
ity, in The Soviet Impact on the Western World (1947), that “seen in the 
broadest historical perspective, the impact of the Soviet Union on the 
Western world symbolizes the end of that period of history which began 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and was marked by the world-wide as- 
cendancy of Western Europe and, in particular, of the English-speaking 
peoples." With & certain inverted sadism, no reference 1s made here to 
the possibility of ending those lethal and vestigial divisions of the At- 
lantic community which are a prime source of its weakness. Rather; "what 
is indicated is perhaps the wisdom of yet another Munich—whicb i is, of 
course, consistent thinking. 

This attitude causes Professor Oakeshott, in a fierce onslaught (March, 
1951), to describe Professor Carr's history of The Bolshevik Revolution, of 
which he reviews the first volume, as “the story of those who were 
‘proved right’ by success”; to suggest that the historian has “a bias in 
favor of what is successful ... far more corrupting than any partisan 
^ bias"; and to say that indeed Professor Carr, his sympathy for Bolshe- 
.vism developed to the point of “total immersion," has accomplished the 
feat of “ “going native’ without being a Communist.” If even part of 
this charge is right, then if Professor Laski first morally sold the pass, 
Professor Carr has walked over to the other flag. His answer presuma- 
bly would be that, as with Hitler, he is concerned sériously with peace; 
and that the spirit of unencumbered plasticity is the best way to achieve 
it. Professor Carr would not have fought Napoleon along with Pitt: he 
would have remembered the virtues of the incorruptible Robespierre 
and made a deal in power politics. Sometimes, however, power politics 
may be too terrible a mistress for “deals.” 

In The New Society, broadcast by the B.B.C. in 1951, Professor Carr 
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re-enforces his point. It is necessary to be clear about what this is. 
Since it emerges from his whole theory, it is & point carefully considered, 
not readily to be dismissed: (I might note that with most of what he has 
to say about the rise of Asia, I totally agree.) He does not assert belief in 
a “far-reaching agreement with Russia at the present time," but that 
some shrewdly calculated line has to be drawn between total disarma- 
ment (which Chamberlain never advocated) and “all America and West- 
. ern Europe armed to the teeth." For one thing, he finds that the Western 
attitude to the Russian Revolution has been ambivalent and could be 
` improved. There is much to learn. More harm has been done by the 
bogey of communism than by communism. J. S. Mill's theory of per- 
sonal liberty is out of date and needs revision. In any event, "to-day 
Éuropeans know that little or nothing worth saving in Europe can sur- 
vive a third world war: they are not concerned, like many Americans, 
with the question of how a third world war is to be won, but only with 
the question how it is to be avoided." In brief, peace must be preserved 
at all costs as a categorical imperative. 

Professor Carr’s position is not, of course, to be confused in any way 
with that of my friend Mr. George Kennan in his Princeton Lectures 
(1951) on foreign policy.’ Mr. Kennan is, after all, the major author of 
the policy of containment &nd is merely seeking to disembarrass the 
Department of State of that easy American moralism of which Senator ' 
Borah was a great exponent, which holds that fundamental morality 
consists in conforming to what is seen as moral in the American pattern 
nta life. e., the old Anglo-Saxon vice of combining hypocrisy (as in 

Asia, cf. Professor Carr on this) with moral preachments in the style of 
& Presbyterian dominie. 

‘I would not have expounded this thesis on practical tection 
relations at such length. were it not that Professor Carr is a man who ap- 
proaches these grave issues directly from a mature consideration (today: 
much lacking elsewhere) of fundamental political theory, and therefore 
with high intelligence. I cannot applaud too much his plea that ‘besides 
armaments, there are other vital elements in our defences against com- 
munism,” in brief, ideas. I do not equally applaud the notion that this is 
something upon which the British Foreign Office should be looked to for 
the making of representations to the Department of State. I suspect that, 

. on the record, the Department of State might resent it. A Power declin- 

ingis always tempted to be a reactionary Power. Even if it compromises 
opportunistically with “the future" (Lenin or Mao or some other mas- 
sacrer of millions), it usually does 80 for the wrong reasons. I strongly 


7 Anaan Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago, 1951). 
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believe that the future lies in the British Commonwealth and the At- 
lantic Community, advancing towards world government, with recog- 
nition of the rise of Asia. 

Professor Carr thinks quite otherwise. He regarded Geneva, and re- 
gards the United Nations, as a mischievous busybody and a bolsterer 
of the status quo, on the whole against change which, with an odd idealism 
contrasting with his realism, he describes in 1951 adjectivally as “peace- 
ful." If he describes the old balance of power as “finished” in Europe, 
in his Conditions of Peace (1942), nevertheless as a consultant his recom- 
mendation is always for accommodation, checks, in fact balances, per- 
haps of units larger than the old, perhaps with not all the old petty 
national units, but still with national units. It is these which are regarded 
as final. His thesis is a Great Power politics. To him much of the demo- 
cratic and Western creed may be dusty and out of date, but these units 
of an archaic political apparatus are not seriously in need of change. The 
uniting process which converted England and Scotland into Britain is 
not in urgent need of being continued. One may conjecture that Professor 
Carr finds the Marxists right: our real trouble is economic. 

We can agree with Professor Carr in his cynicism about pre-estab- 
lished harmonies among nations, according to the descriptions handed 
out by the public relations officers of the Yalta-San Francisco epoch. 
Politics abhors a power vacuum. We can agree, moreover, that the as- 
sumption is inane ‘‘that there is some ‘solution’ or ‘plan’ which, by a 
judicious balancing of interests, will be equally favourable to all and 
prejudicial to none." Most ‘‘new society" arrangements mean that some- 
body is going to be hurt—and with the rise of Asia and the Union of Eu- 
rope (which for centuries it was the main design of our policy, in the 
name of “liberty,” to avoid), it is perhaps especially the good British, 
"God's Englishmen” according to Milton, who are going to be hurt. But 
I, for one, cannot sympathize with Professor Carr's reactionary con- 
tempt—for, if economically he is a mild revolutionary, politically his 
position is reactionary—for “‘the metaphysicians of Geneva." Here the 
cure for metaphysics is more and better metaphysics. The trouble, in- 
deed, with the Geneva men was that they halted between two worlds— 
and the United Nations unreformed (by virtue of the nefarious Xen is 
“half a League, half a league backwards." 

“We must, therefore, reject as inadequate and misleading the attempt 
to base international morality on an alleged harmony of interests which 
identifies the interest of the whole community of nations with the inter- 
est of each individual member of it." Here Professor Carr is correct. The 
interest of the individual "nation," i.e., the Scottish or Zulu or “British 
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Commonwealth" people, must be pooled in, and even.rationally—with 
proper.respect for states’ rights—subordinated to, the sovereign good of 
the whole community as the sense of community may emerge, be it . 
“Great British" or Atlantic or world-wide humanity. We must not take 
the defeatist and heretical Dr. Niebuhr's way out, of “moral man and 
immoral society." But it is, of course, fully open to us to agree with 
Sehwarzschild and Simonds and Emeny, and indeed with Carr, that 
peoples or electorates or states which may (and even historically do) pay 
this cost of sovereignty for Scotland (or maybe Great Britain or United 
Europe or the Atlantic Community, selected to taste) will never, never, 
never pay the costs of peace for anything wider (be it Great Britain or’ 
United Europe or Atlantic Union or world organization, also selected : 
according to taste). There is no proof against this opinion. National 
security, salus huius civitatis, is the prime, unshakeable mandate, it is 
alleged—together with power to protect this security against all comers, 
‘magnifying oneself, as says Machiavelli, and with "power after. power" 
beyond that, as says Hobbes. 

"Power goes far to create the morality avein to itself,” according 
to Carr. Therefore, “We can discard as purely utopian and muddle- 
-headed plans for a procedure of peaceful change dictated by a world 
legislation or a world court.” But the power courts need not just be the 
old national ones, all of them—Bulgaria, Nicaragua, and the rest—but _ 
something mightier, creating a pax Anglo-Sazonica. Visualizing a dy- 
namic nucleus, I once wrote two books, The Anglo-Saxon Tradition and : 
One Anglo-American Nation. But I certainly did not mean what Pro- 
fessor Carr here means—something primarily negative and exclusive.. 
There must indeed be foci of power: the question is of their purpose 
and to what function they are dynamic. 

Those who take it as their spoken or unspoken axiom that in politics 
the prime mandate is the preservation of national security, and this by 
" means of reserves of power to meet all occasions, do not usually reflect 
that diplomacy on this basis is impracticable for small countries. Profes- 
sor Carr does. He sees no future for them. But the State-Nationalists 
and the Great Power theorists alike —including Carr, Simonds, Spyk- 
man, Schwarzschild, and often Morgenthau (but not Schwarzenberger) 
ae: up to date, culpably omitted to make any close analysis of un 
they mean by "power," which they take uncritically. 

May not Cooperation—shall we say based upon Natural Law, re- 
stated psychologically and sociologically—and not Domination, conira 
tus naturale, be the real secret of lasting power? I have here only space to 
put the question. Certainly almost all theorists of the modern world, 
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the post-Erasmus world from Machiavelli on, have uncritically made the 
second and more obvious assumption, that’ we must have the sovereign 
and subject, top-dog and under-dog, relation. I doubt whether we shall 
have a satisfactory theory of internationalism until this problem is 
investigated at a more profound level than, let us say, that of either 
Benthamite or Manchester School assumptions or Marxist assumptions, 
now “dated,” in psychology. (The trouble, indeed, with Marx was that 
he was too much of a Manchester capitalist in his axioms.) It is yet in- 
teresting that such pessimistic or “realist” writers as Schwarzschild, op- 
erating with the assumptions of a psychology of domination ('power," 
in Acton’s sense) have no doubt that only an internationalist solution, 
if it could be obtained, would bring that lasting secular peace of which 
they despair. 

One observation, however, can be made. Of the four writers whom I 
have discussed, the one with the widest international appeal and in- 
fluence, Laski, was himself an internationalist and a convinced one. 
Much of the greatest political theory of the world, from the Stoics and 
Aquinas to Jefferson and Marx, has been written in a fashion that trans- 
cended frontiers; that was, in Goethe’s phrase, ‘‘above all nations’’; 
and that made an appeal to the intelligence and judgment of every man 
as a reasonable human being. There is no intrinsic reason why a praiser of 
national traditions, such as Burke, should not make this appeal; but it 
must be confessed that he carries an apparatus of local history and 
"patterns of life," or native cultures, around with him, uninteresting, 

unintelligible, or antipathetic to many, which, as it were, muffles his 
voice. I doubt whether Marx can be answered by Burke alone. And I 
wonder whether the present eclipse of British political theory on the 
international stage may not be due to the fact that, both as science and 
philosophy, it has become too infected by historicism. Uncertain of 
voice and national of garb, it presents itself without either a Christian 
or humanistic assessment of values or a dispassionate analysis of means 
and facts. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
A NOTE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION*- 


ROSCOH C. MARTIN 
Syracuse Univeratty 


By tradition public administration is regarded as a division of political sci- 
enee. Woodrow Wilson set the stage for this concept in his original essay identi- 
fying public administration as a subject worthy of special study, and spokesmen 
for both political science and public administration have accepted it since. 
Thus Leonard White, in his 1930 article on the subject in the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, recognizes public administration as “a branch of the field 
of political science." Luther Gulick follows suit, observing in 1937 that “Public 
administration is thus a division of political science... ."! So generally has 
this word got around that it has come to the notice of the sociologists, asis 
indicated in a 1950 report of the Russell Sage Foundation which refers to 
“political science, including public administration. ...”3 “Pure” political 
scientists and political scientists with a public administration slant therefore 
are not alone in accepting this doctrine, which obviously enjoys a wide and 
authoritative currency. 

But if public administration is euaoned generally to be a child of political 
. Science, it is in some respects a strange and, unnatural child; for there is a feeling 
among political scientists, substantial still if mayhap not so widespread as 
formerly, that academicians who profess public administration spend their 
time fooling with trifles. It was a sad day when the first professor of political 
science learned what a manhole cover is! On their part, those who work in 
public administration are likely to find themselves vaguely resentful of the 
lack of cordiality in the house of their youth. In his preface to a recent textbook 
on publie administration, one of the least-offending of these felt it necessary to 
avow his undiminished loyalty to political science, notwithstanding his current 


* The Committee on Public Administration of the American Political Science Associa- 
_ tion held a meeting in August of 1951, in connection with the annual conference of the 
Association. During the discussion I expressed views which I was requested to formulate 
for the committee as a basis for further thinking. This I did, and Chairman John M. 
Gaus circulated my draft memorandum informally among the members of the com- 
mittee for comment. In addition, I asked a few colleagues outside the committee to 
-read and criticize the manuscript. As many as eight individuals responded with sug- 
gestions which proved extremely useful to me in revising the memorandum. I shall not 
attempt to shift or to share the responsibility for what I have written by citing names, 
but they will know from this acknowledgment that I am grateful for their counsel. 

Meanwhile, the committee at whose instance the memorandum was drafted gave way 
to a new one. Prepared for one committee even as it approached the end of its life and not 
submitted to the successor group, this paper has no institutional standing. I offer it as 
my own thinking, with my thanks to John Gaus and the Committee on Public Admin- 
istration of 1951 for their encouragement and assistance in its preparation. 

1 In his paper titled “Science, Values and Public Administration,” in Luther Gulick - 
and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of Adminisiration (New York, 1987), p. 191. 

1 Effective Use of Social Science Research in the Federal Services (New York, 1950), p. 27. 
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fling among the fleshpots of administrative practice. Like the prodigal son, he 
returned to ask forgiveness for his transgressions, the while pocketing craftily 
whatever gain his deviation may have produced in the form of royalties. 

The argument developed in this essay rests upon three major propositions. 
The first is that the rise of public administration represents a centrifugal tend- 
ency which, if unchecked, could lead to the complete divorce of political sci- 
ence and public administration. The second is that, while this tendency results 
from several contributing factors not all of which are subject to control, some 
things might be done to modify, though perhaps not to reverse, the trend. 
The third is that it would be very greatly to the advantage of political science 
if these things were done. Undoubtedly there are other and broader considera- 
tions than the interests of political science involved in the emerging relation- 
ships, but I do not here examine what they are. Nor do I inquire in what direc- 
tion the advantage of public administration lies. The emphasis throughout is on 
public administration from the point of view of political science. 


I. THE SEPARATIST TENDENCY 


It appears to be inherent in the nature of a young profession that it develop 
Specialties which in their day will demand separate recognition. So medical prac- 
tice proliferates into a number of specialty fields of which even a layman can 
name half a dozen. So, too, political science, but lately an inchoate field striving 
for status, now finds itself beset by several vigorous offspring each demanding 
its own place. For public administration is not the first nor the only son with 
aspirations for a separate household: international law has already effected 
substantially complete withdrawal, what with its own association, its separate 
annual meeting, and its special publication; international relations is at least 
as far advanced as public administration along the way to independence; 
and public opinion even now moves tentatively and experimentally down the 
same path. The problem of intradisciplinary relations therefore is not one in 
any sense peculiar to political science in respect of public administration. 

By most standards political science represents an important and healthy 
segment of higher education in the United States. The American Political 
Science Association has increased in membership from 1,819 in 1930 and 2,857 
in 1940 to almost 6,000 in 1952, and has recently completed a significant re- 
organization. The Association’s Committee for the Advancement of Teaching 
reported in 1951 that there were some 5,000 persons engaged in teaching politi- 
cal science, adding that more than 7,000 students have taken degrees with 
emphasis on this subject each year since the close of World War II.* Examina- 
tion of any half-dozen university catalogues selected at random will confirm 
the impression conveyed by these figures that political science is an important 
activity in the academic world. The smaller institutions are content to offer 


! See the Committee's report, Goals for Political Science (New York, 1951), p. 100. This 
is the latest of several reports on the state of political science, the first of which goes back 
almost forty years. It constitutes a very useful analysis of problems and trends in the 
field. Among other services, it summarizes briefly each of the earlier reports. 
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five or ten courses, but the larger require that many pages for their listings. 
Moreover, these courses deal with the greatest variety of subjects. Gone are 
the days of the fundamentalists, with their Three R’s approach to a master 
science; this is the age of the specialists, in which others may turn the pages 
and read course titles in bewilderment. The annual meeting of the Associaticn 
contributes further evidence of the fragmentation of the field. The program of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting could be autographed and mailed home 
as a memento of New Orleans for one cent; now it takes twenty pages of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements to pay for the cost of printing the program. It is a lean 
day during the conference when there are not a dozen round tables running 
simultaneously, some of them on fairly technical subjects. Actually, the con- 
trolling factor now with regard to time and place of the annual meeting is 
space and accommodations. 

These lines are-not written in a spirit of complaint. The thesis is not that the 
development experienced is bad, but only that it suggests the imminence of 
certain problems with which political scientists need to concern themselves. 
For it may be argued that the field of political science appears to bear within 
it the seeds of disintegration as a united discipline, not through decadence but 
precisely through the strength and variety of the specialization characteristic 
of maturity. It is necessary to insist that this state has come about through nat- 
ural causes, and indeed through a process of growth that most have regarded 
with satisfaction. Nevertheless it is not mappropriate to inquire whether the 
profession, as it prepares to enter its second half-century, is as sound internally |. 
as it might be. To ask the question is not, of course, to propose nor yet to im- 
ply a negative answer. 

One aspect of the specialization besetting political science which has not 
developed into a serious problem is found in the various local and regional 
Societies. Beginning with the Southwestern Political Science Association more 
than thirty years ago,* the number has increased steadily until there are now 
about ten such societies. There was a time when those responsible for the 
affairs of the American Politieal Science Association viewed these local and re- 
gional organizations with apprehension, deeming them to be potential threats 
to the national body. Happily this attitude has given way to one of mutual 
confidence and cooperation, and the relations between the local and the national 
associations are now in satisfactory shape despite a lingering suspicion on the 
part of a few that all is not well. The local and regional societies are mentioned 
here only for the purpose of noting regional interests as a potential threat to ` 
political science nationally, a threat that through vision and flexibility in think- - 
ing has been contained to the satisfaction of nearly all concerned. 

I spoke earlier of international affairs and public administration as two of the 


t The Southwestern Political Science Association soon became the Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association and subsequently the Southwestern Social Science 
Association, but none familiar with ita origin doubts that political science supplied the 
stimulus and leadership. l 
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divisions of political science which are insistent, by force of circumstance if 
not by voice, in their demands for special consideration. All the evidence avail- 
able indicates the growing importance of these two branches in comparison 
with other segments of the field. In 1950 American colleges and universities 
awarded 7,183 degrees in political science; the numbers for international 
affairs and public administration were 1,285 and 477 respectively. These 
figures are mutually exclusive, which means first that the degrees granted in 
these two fields were separate and special, and second that the total number for 
political science includes many, in all likelihood many hundred, degrees cover- 
ing specialization in international affairs and public administration. The sources 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
AND PUBLIO ADMINISTRATION, 1920~—1950* 





1920 19080 — 1940 1950 


Per Per Per ` Per 
Num- Cent Num- Cent Num- Cent Num- Cent 
ber of ber of ber of ber of 


| 'Total Total Total Total 
Total Dissertations in Po- 
litical Science 82 271 388 705 
Total Dissertations in In- ; * 
ternational Affairs 23 28 64 24 99 26 230 38 
Total Dissertations in 
Publie Administration 8 10 2] 8 79 20 93 13 


* Compiled from the annual listing in the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 
The figures for political science include those for both international affairs and public 
administration. International affairs includes international organization, international 
politics, and international law. (Public Administration first appeared as a separate list- 
ing in 1936.) 


at hand do not provide separate listing for the other familiar fields of political 
science; indeed, so far as can be learned, no such listing has been made. 
The annual ngviEW compilation of doctoral dissertations in process in politi- 
cal science provides more explicit data regarding specialization within the 
field so far as graduate work is concerned. The table included here. may prove 
well worth & few minutes' time for study and reflection. It will appear at once 
that both international affairs and public administration have grown more 
rapidly in recent years than the field as a whole, as measured by the number 
of doctoral dissertations under way. The respective figures indicate growths of 
10 and 11.6 times the original figures, as compared with an overall increase 
of 8.6 times. It will appear also that public administration has grown more 
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rapidly since 1920 ‘tian international affairs: — € € the respective 
increases were 80 and 18.5 | 

Closer analysis of the data on doctoral dissertations for the decade 1940-50 ~ 3 
indicates that, while political philosophy and psychology is a more popular 
field for graduate study in 1950 than it was in 1940, all other areas except the . 
two presently under discussion elther marked time or lost gradually during the 
decade. A significant general finding is that in no year during the decade did 
international affairs and public administration combined contribute less than 

42 per cent of the total, while for six of the ten years the contribution was 46 
per cent or more. 

The evidence thus far Sains indicates only that two branches of political 
science have grown faster than the others.. It speaks eloquently of the special- - 
ization which has come to characterize the field, but does not prove that that 
specialization suggests schismatic tendencies, or indeed that it is damaging © 
in any other way. Let us turn now to public administration alone; The purpose 
will be to explore somewhat more carefully the rise and present place of adminis- 
tration ás a division of political science. 

University education and training for public administration in the United 
States goes back to the very beginnings of higher education; yet as late as 1920 | 
only 8 institutions in 7 different states offered training in the field as such. 
By 1930 the number of schools had increased to 31.and the number of states to 
16; by 1940 the respective figures were 79 and 32, and by 1948, 117 and 44. 
Tt is worthy of special note that the number of institutions offering training in 
public administration increased 48 per cent in the.eight years from 1940 to 
1948. Of the 117 colleges and universities offering such training in the latter 
year, almost 100 made available the Bachelor’s degree for concentration in 
public administration; more than 80 offered the Master’s degree in the field, 

. and several designated it the. Master's in Public Administration; and 35 of- 

_fered the doctorate, some terming it the Doctorate in Public Administration. 
The special (as distinguished from the general political science) character of 
this: training is indicated by the fact that more than 40 institutions provided 
internship programs, while an additional 30 employed field or laboratory coursés 
to bring their students into contact with public offices. The wide attraction of 
the public administration training movement is suggested by the spread of the 
117 colleges and universities so engaged among 44 of the 48 states.’ 

Another suggestive summary deals with assistance available to graduate 
students in publie administration in 1951-52. A questionnaire addressed to 177 


* Two practices followed in compiling the list serve substantially to depress the figures 
for administration; first, public administration for the purposes of the listing means pubic 
administration in the United States, which- -automatically rules-out dissertations on foreign 
and comparative administration; second, American state and local government and 
politios are established as a popeta tE eatenory which naturally includes many studies of 
public administration. 

5 The data for this Ron are AEREE fom the several issues of Educational 
Prèparation for Public Administration, of which the most recent edition at hand was pub- 
lished by Public Administration Service (Chicago) in 1948. 
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colleges, universities, and other institutions produced replies indicating that 
as many as 85 provide support for graduate students through financial or other 
assistance. Of these, 76 are colleges and universities, 9 are institutions or pro- 
grams not educational in the usual acceptance of the term. The forms of assist- 
ance offered may be classified as follows: fellowships, 57; scholarships, 39; 
assistantships, 57; and internships, 3. A question es to course of study required 
of the holder brought a considerable variety of answers, with simple “public 
administration" leading a field of 18 entries, many of them quite specialized, 
by a wide margin.’ 

Most college and university teaching of public administration is done through 
departments of political science or government. Thus of the 76 educational 
. institutions represented in the pamphlet on graduate assistance, 31 operate 
through departments of political science and 12 through departments of govern- 
ment. The remaining 33 employ 26 different organizational structures, though 
it may be assumed from the list that individual differences notmally involve 
nothing more serious than nomenclature—normally, but not always. The insti- 
tutes, divisions, centers, curricula, and the like may be by-passed here, but 
three forms of organization should be considered for their special significance 
for political science. 

The first of these is the school of business and public administration (or 
equivalent), of which Educational Preparation for Public Administration re- 
ported four in 1948. Technically, this figure must be accepted for want of a 
better one; actually, there are some scores of business schools which are 
moving in on public administration. In many instances this development has 
gone quite far, with courses leading to majors and sometimes to certificates 
and even degrees in public administration, and with bureaus of business re- 
search busying themselves indiscriminately in business and government studies. 
There are those, even among political scientists, who maintain that this trend 
is entirely sound: that administration, public or private, is administration. 
Some go so far as to forecast that the business schools are destined to swallow 
up public administration through the process of assimilation. This is not the 
time or the place to argue that view, but a single observation may be allowed: 
here is stark and very tangible evidence of a separatist tendency which might 
well rob political science of any except a quite formal relation with public 
administration. Here probably is the gravest single threat to the Ron unu 
dominion of political science over public administration. 

The second is the school of publie administration, numbering, again second 
ing to Educational Preparation, six in 1948. I pass by the question whether, from 
the point of view of public administration, there should be a separate school in 
favor of emphasis on the point that the existence of such a school constitutes a 
clear and distinct threat to the traditional relations between political science 
and public administration. ` 


7 Public Administration Clearing House, Graduate Assistance in Public Admintairatton, 
1961-1962 (Chicago, 1950). 
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The third form of organization that appears to have special importance for 
political science is the research and service bureau, by whatever name found— 
bureau of publie administration, of government, of governmental research, 
of municipal research, of public affairs, etc. A count taken in 1946 revealed some 
25 of these organizations; the number today is probably in the neighborhood 
of 40, perhaps even more. About the bureaus three propositions may be set 
down at this point: first, they serve important purposes, but not purposes which 
require their separation from the department of political science; second, as 
currently set up, they frequently represent a separatist tendency which affects 
(or may affect) political science adversely; and third, there is little reason why 
this should be so, assuming a hospitable attitude on the part of political science. 

It is clear, then, that there are grave threats on the campus to the continu- 
ance of the relations which have prevailed in the past between political science 
and public administration. Off.campus, in government circles, for example, 
there is much evidence of an intention to deal with administration without 
reference to its academic origins in political science. In view of the emphasis 
here oh the separatist tendency in political science, however, it is not necessary . 
' to examine the latter aspect of the problem at this time. 


H. ON TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


It is possible that the lack of enthusiasm for public administration on the 
part of some of the long-time leaders of political science may stem from failure 
to recognize (or to accept as bona fide) important current trends in that area. 
The publie administration of 1952 in general resembles that of 1940, of course, 
but there are readily recognizable differences. There have been many and signi- 
ficant modifications in thinking about administration in the last twelve years, 
and nearly all of them have had the effect of reducing the area of seeming 
incompatibility between administration and political science. 

The history of public administration in the United States can be divided into 
three periods. The first, the period of origins, may be said to have come to an 
end about 1915, The universities early took tentative note of the new subject 
and an occasional course began to appear. Authors interested-in public affairs 
began to turn to public administration, and more and more books and articles 
found their way into print. The most important institutional development of the 
period came with the launching in 1906 of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, which, both individually and through its numerous progeny, has 
exerted a significant influence on the course of publie administration for almost 
half a century. During these beginning years men sought for definitions and 
delimitations; the striving was for apprehension of a new (or newly identified) 
field of study. The work of the pioneers was of the first importance, but its 
details are not directly relevant tò development of the present theme. 

The second period covered the years 1915-1940, approximately. In so far as 
political scientists wrote the contemporary history of this era, they produced 
a varied and uneven account. Some saw in public administration a new area 
without much in the way of antecedent, others discovered its roots a ae in 
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history; some treated it as essentially a library-and-classroom subject, others 
pursued it to the courthouses and the capitols; many identified it as an emerging 
field of political science but some gave it special billing, as science or art or 
profession or trade, depending on predilection; and some ignored the rising 
tumult, proceeding with their personal preoccupations as before. It would be 
futile to attempt to generalize on the attitude of political scientists toward 
public administration in this period, particularly in its early years. 

But political scientists were not alone in their appraisals of the developing 
field of public administration. Their voices were joined by those of management 
engineers, of business and industrial experts, of leaders of reform groups, and 
of manifold other interests concerned with administration, public or private 
or both. From the resulting discussion there developed wide acceptance of the 
doctrines of scientific management as applied to the publie's business. In the 
congealing of this sentiment the influence of the political scientists may well 
not have been determining, but few would argue that it was not significant. 
And whatever the source or the responsibility of inspiration, it is plain that 
many of those who spoke for public administration came to put great faith in 
the canons of scientific management during the period from 1915 to 1940. 

Scientific management per se meant many things during these years, for it was 
itself an evolving concept whose content varied with time and place and identity 
of spokesman. As applied to public administration, the credo of scientific 
management came in time to be characterized by attention to administration 
as administration without much stress on the public part of the term, by faith 
in "principles," by emphasis on science in administration, and by divorce of 
administration and values. This period may be said to have approached full 
fruition when, in 1927, W. F. Willoughby published his Principles of Public 
Admimstration; for Willoughby adopted the contemporary dogmas of scientific 
management, principles and all, and his book gained, and for somé time held, 
wide currency. The era of scientific management achieved its pinnacle with the 
publication, in 1937, of the Gulick and Urwick Papers on the Science of Adminis- 
tration. There Urwick boldly proclaimed: 

It is the general thesis of this paper that there are principles which can be arrived at in- 
duotively from the study of human experience of organisation, which should govern 
arrangements for human association of any kind. These principles can be studied as a 


technical question, irrespective of the purpose of the enterprise, the personnel composing 
it, or any constitutional, political or social theory underlying its cregtion.* 


In the atmosphere provided by scientific management, a mechanistic concept 
of public administration came to prevail widely and in important circles. Ad- 
ministration was separated severely from the legislative body, toward which 
its spokesmen frequently manifested not only impatience but also profound 
distrust. “Politics” was anathema—not the politics practiced by administrators, 
but the politics of the “politicians.” The emphasis seemed to be on answers, 
not on questions. Champions of the new order wrote and spoke, as was remarked 


® Op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 49. 
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subsequently, as though man were nothing more than “administrative man,” 
eager to spring to his place in the organization table and fall to on his a 
segment of POSDCORB. 

Those who tended to equate public administration with scientific manage- 
. ment claimed mòre for it than the content and methods of the new discipline 
. could sustain. Their talk of the One Best Way to do a job had no appeal for 
one who could see with his owù eyes that thére were frequently at hand half 
a dozen ways, all promising. Their rejection of the time-honored methods of 
library scholarship and their emphasis on form and procedure were not cal- 
culated to win converts to the new way. of administrative life. It was the scien- 
tific management complex that set the stage for the familiar political science 
reaction to public administration. That this reaction was somewhat less than 
enthusiastic is scarcely cause for wonderment. 

Fhe third stage in the history of publie mnai began about 1940 
‘and is even now in full career. Its overwhelming mark is the approach to ma- 
turity for the field, with critical self-examination as a prominent undertone. 
"The process of self-analysis received early impetus from the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council, which began its 
work in 1928 and continued until 1945, when its final report appeared in 
print.® This committee through its labors served notice, even during the heyday 
of scientific management, that all was not mechanics in administration. And 
the founding and coming to age during the 'thirties of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House and its several associated agencies lent added authority 
to the voice of the committee. | | 

The event which above all others signalized the advent of & fresh approach 
to publie administration was the founding, in 1939, of the American Society for 
Public Administration. The Society, dedicated from the beginning to the cause 
of advancing “the Science, Processes, and Art of Public Administration," 
has pursued its chosen career with diligence for more than a decade. Its annual - 
conference, the frequent meetings of its half-a-hundred chapters, and the 
quarterly issues of its Public Administration Review have combined to exert 
a profound influence on the course of thinking about administration in the 
United States during the last twelve years. Two aspects of this influence are 
worthy of special remark: the first, that it has been brought to bear precisely ' 
where its effect would prove greatest, on the administrators themselves; the 
second, that practicing administrators have joined with academicians in its 
exercise. This latter is & consideration the importance of which it would be 
difficult to over-emphasize. 
. One who seeks evidence of a changing spirit in public administration need 
look no farther than the pages of the Public Administration Review. The editors 
from the very beginning have encouraged analytical and critical contributions, 
though of course not excluding pieces of a technical nature. The result has been ' 


° William Anderson and John M. Gaus, Research in Public Administration (Chicago, 
1945). This is a report whose modest pretensions give no outward sign of the significance 
of the activities which it describes. 
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& nice—and withal a satisfactory—balance between practical and theoretical 
(including some genuinely philosophical) articles, in which the latter have 
enjoyed at least their share of time and space. Illustrative of the temper of the 
Review is the series of four articles published during the tenth year of the journal 
in an “attempt to set forth significant recent developments and emerging trends 
in some of the principal sectors of public administration.’’!° 

The effect of the continuous reéxamination to which public administration 
has been subjected since 1940 has been to challenge many of the cherished dog- 
mas of the era of scientific management. Thus the whole concept of principles 
in public administration has been questioned of recent years, not once and not 
by one voice but repeatedly, as has been the contention that administration is 
or can be a science. The identification of public administration with private 
or industrial management no longer passes unchallenged, for there are credible 
witnesses who find fundamental points of difference. The isolation of adminis- 
tration from the remaining processes of government likewise is subjected to 
sustained attack by those who view administration as only another part of the 
forest which seen whole is government; a lively if friendly debate proceeds on 
the place of politics in administration, though there are few to defend the earlier 
position that the two are mutually incompatible." 

The scientific management proposition that administration can be “studied 
as a technical question” apart from ends and values, brought to its apogee 
by L. Urwick in the article cited above, has been the object of continuing criti- 
cism in recent years. Administration to have meaning, the argument goes, must 
also have roots. Those roots will be found embedded in the soil provided by 
program. The administrator does not administer only: he administers something, 
and what he administers is of basic importance in the administrative process. 
Thus we hear relatively less these days about posdcorb and relatively more about 
program administration—about the administration of public health and educa- 
tion and public works and agriculture. The trend represented by this shift in 
emphasis may be expected to continue, for it has produced substantial ad- 
vantages not previously enjoyed. Among these may be noted a significant 
three-way cross-fertilization among students of administration, practicing 
administrators, and professional specialists with a public service orientation. 
The value of such interplay would not have been denied by the devotees of 


10 George A. Graham, ‘Trends in Teaching of Public Administration,” Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Vol. 10, pp. 69-77 (Spring, 1950); John M. Gaus, “Trends in the 
Theory of Public Administration," ibid., pp. 161-168 (Summer, 1950); Charles 8. Ascher, 
“Trends of a Decade in Administrative Practices," ibid., pp. 229-235 (Autumn, 1950); 
and Wallace S. Sayre, “Trends of a Decade in Administrative Values," ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 
1-9 (Winter, 1951). 

X Bee Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (New York, 1945) and Policy and Administra- 
tion (University, Albama, 1949); see also Arthur W. Macmahon’s review of the latter in 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 9, pp. 278-282 (Autumn, 1949). 

It should be observed, at least in passing, that the doctrine of business (industrial) 
administration likewise has undergone considerable modification since 1940, some of it 
along lines not unlike those summarized for public administration. 
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scientific management, but it is recognized explicitly in the current emphasis 
on program administration. 

The tendency to question basic assumptions of the public administration of 
fifteen years ago has had many interesting by-products, among them the cur- 
rent critical re-analysis of administrative reorganization. Earlier criticism of 
the reorganization movement questioned the efficacy or even the desirability 
of an integrated administrative machine. More recent critics emphasize the 
view that occasional and violent reorganization measures may be expected to ` 
achieve only partial success, in consideration of “informal organization” and 
` other environmental factors which preclude the likelihood of wholehearted 
cooperation in implementing reorganization plans. John Gaus indeed has gone 
farther in suggesting that administration must take more account of its sur- 
roundings, that it not only must recognize, but must take advantage of what 
he calls its "ecological" framework.” Others have joined to insist that adminis- 
tration can be understood only in terms of its social, politieal, economie, tech- 
nological, and physical setting, thus further subordinating the mechanical - 
aspects of the subject. 

It would not be correct to conclude that scholarly efforts of the decade have 
been either purely destructive on the one hand or purely defensive on the other. 
On the contrary, the spokesmen of the new public administration have been 
keenly aware of the deficiencies of their discipline and have striven positively 
and mightily to remedy them. They have sought to supply flesh and blood for 
the bones of organization; they have torn down the walls separating adminis- 
tration from the rest of government, and so have given it breathing space; 
they have summoned aid from the various social sciences, aid as to both content 
and method (a process, it may be added, just getting well under way). As 
promising & portent as any currently discernible in the field is that offered by 
the interest of some of its leaders in probing the theoretical aspects of adminis- 
tration. The subject has been weak in philosophical content, partly it may be 
assumed because of its youth; partly because of preoccupation with workaday 
problems, and with war and depression; partly perhaps because the field did 
` not attract theorizing minds in its early days. Happily there appear now to be 
time, will, and talent for the task of exploring the deeper meanings of public 
administration, and the emergence of something approaching a philosophy of 
administration is in prospect. Lincoln Gordon has written a penetrating brief 
comment on this subject. He does not foresee the early development of a 
rounded philosophy, though he remarks favorably on the efforts to build, if^ 
not a philosophical superstructure, then at least a foundation which will sup- 
port further inquiry of a more elevated character. - 

Out of this welter of discussion have come two major attacks on what may 
be called the political science character of public administration. One takes the 


- 18 Beo the first essay in his Reflections on Public Administration (University, Alabama, 
1947). 
18 Lincoln Gordon, “Public Administration in sa ach " Public Adminisiraton 
Review, Vol. 7, pp. 263-267 (Autumn, 1947). 
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view that to concede (or to selegata) administration to political science is to 
condemn it to too narrow a framework. In this view public administration con- 
cerns not only the organization and operation of government but also the sub- 
ject matter of the several social sciences—economics, sociology, anthropology, 
and social psychology notably, with history thrown in for perspective, and, of 
course, law. Administration emerges from this synthesis as an eclectic discipline, 
one which draws strength from all and fuses the learning of all into a new acti- 
vist social science. A second line of attack insists that public administration isin . 
essence human behavior; its protagonists propose to cut the subject loose from 
political science and to re-root it in social psychology. Public administration 
thus would become a science once more, the argument goes, but this time not a 
pseudo-science of building blocks but a true science of human relations. 
Whatever the outcome of these attacks—and they well máy have no determi- 
nate outcome—it is evident that both reject the mechanistic concept of public 
administration. It is clear also that they have no patience with the view that 
administration is a branch of political science. 

Lest it be concluded that pubiie administration has become wholly introspec- 
tive, it should be noted that its substantive contributions have been of consider- 
able significance during the decade. Thus in the domain of international 
affairs there has been wide interest in the applicability of the tenets of adminis- 
tration both to international organizations and to “underdeveloped” countries. 
So the United Nations Organization, to cite but one example, has designated 
public administration as one of the areas in which it will make technical assist- 
ance available. Within the United States there is increasing attention to what 
may be called administrative (as against formal or legal or constitutional) 
federalism. This may be seen in the growing emphasis on mtergovernmental 
relations—in thé University of Minnesota studies on this subject, for example; 
in the renewed concern for regionalism; and in what appears to be generally a 
more active interest in the whole subject of area and administration. Other 
illustrations might be noted, but these will suffice as evidence that administra- 
tion has not stood still substantively, for all its concern with basic problems of 
character and content. 

Meanwhile the broited ones don of publie administration has proceeded 
apace throughout the decade. Few would maintain, and certainly it is not main- 
tained here; that the publie service in the United States constitutes a profession 
. or even, in the whole, an aggregate of professions. Yet it cannot: be denied that - 
there is accumulating a body of knowledge about the public service, an attitude 
" among publie servants about their positions and about government work, and 
a system of practice that add up to substantial steps in the direction of profes- 


4 For a summary statement of the first view, see the comment by Lincoln Gordon cited 
above. For an exposition of the second, see Herbert A. Simon, “A Comment on ‘The 
Bcience of Public Administration’,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 7, pp. 200-203 
(Summer, 1947); Morton Grodsins, “Public Administration and the Science of Human 
Relations," ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 88-102 (Spring, 1951); and Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. — 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public, Administration (New York, 1950). 
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sionism.” In shaping the course and determining the speed of this trend, the 
organizations which head up in the Public Administration Clearing House 
play an important role, while it would be difficult to overestimate the contribu- 
tion of the American Society for Public Administration and the Public Adminis- 
tration Review. 

In general summary, it may be said that the developments of the decade 
1940-1950 produced a chastened public administration. The scientific manage- 
ment men of the 'thirties knew many things for sure that we are no longer 
certain about in 1952. The current attitude leads to more questions than an- 
swers, yet the questions themselves result in expansion of the range of knowl- 
edge about administration. Two things perhaps stand out as we move well into 
the second decade of the period of maturation. One concerns the prevailing 
attitude regarding the nature of public administration. Administration, it is 
now generally held, finds its chief satisfaction in providing a way of looking 
at government. It offers no alchemy for transforming a modest calling into a 
scientific enterprise, no promise of easy solutions to age-old administrative 
problems. It “is not a bounded area but a center of interest and effort."!* 
The spokesmen of administration are not unduly humble in their reduced role, 
but they are patently (and pleasingly) more temperate than they were fifteen 
years ago. ' 

A second hallmark of the public administration of 1952 is found in an ever- 
' increasing emphasis on the human aspects of the administrative process. This 
is implicit in almost every question raised of the mechanistic concept of the 
subject, and it has been mentioned more than once in the-preceding pages. 
Present purposes will be served, therefore, if we note-In passing that the author 
of one of the “trends” articles has listed humanization as the final and control- 
ling trend of the decade. In one short, succinct paragraph he has said all that 
really needs to be said for appreciation of this subject. His words are worth the 
while of any who would read in shortest time an abstract of “the new ' public 
administration.” ™ 


III, POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


‘How did political science, vis-à-vis administration, weather the decade of 
administrative self-analysis? What are the relations between political science 
and public administration, effective and prospective, as the latter moves ahead 
^ with its’ business of reorientation? The argument thus far appears to justify 
certain generalizations, which are numbered for greater explicitness. 

1. Political science is still recognized as the natural academic base of public 
administration. The recognition is not universal, and sometimes when made it 
is given grudgingly; but there are few to argue outright a contrary proposition. 
If the relations between the two are not so close as they were twenty-five years 


48 Gordon Clapp’s views on this subject are suggestive. See his “The Long Road to 
Profession," Public Administration Review, Vol. 6, pp. 171-174 (Spring, 1946). ” 

!! Graham, op. cit. (above, n. 10), p. 76. 

17 Ascher, op. cit. (above, n. 10), p. 236. 
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ago, they are still such that political science has an option as to the attitude it 
will adopt toward administration. Time is an important element here. Political 
science needs to declare itself, not in words alone but in deeds, not once but 
through conscious and continuous policy. 

2. Considered as a branch of political science, public administration enjoys 
certain special advantages in comparison with most other divisions of that 
field. These may be catalogued in terms quite objective. Wilson noted sixty- 
five years ago the difference between what he called “practical statesmanship” 
and “closet doctrine.” Translated into contemporary examples, this distinction 
means in simple terms that when a governor needs help, he is likely to prefer 
a publie administration man as an adviser. It means also that a legislative 
committee which is in need of information probably will seek assistance of a 
person known to have a lively interest in the action side of government. Trans- 
lating further, a political scientist who frequently receives such calls is quite 
likely to find himself provided presently with travel funds, either by a public 
agency seeking aid or by a university administration anxious to see such rela- 
tions flourish, and mayhap he will wind up with a research assistant or two and 
possibly even a secretary. This has been the genesis of many of the bureaus of 
public administration (or equivalent), which normally have come into exis- 
tence because there was work to be done which could be handled more satis- 
factoruy on an institutional than on an individual basis. The bureau is, of 
course, not an inevitable development, for many universities and many political 
scientists have found ways to serve governments without setting up a formal 
agency. But it is a device which an increasing number of institutions seem to 
find useful. . 

Concerning the research and service bureau there are certain misconceptions 
which it may not be inappropriate to note here. One is that such an organization 
attacks the integrity of the department of political science, competing with it 
for funds, for esteem in the eyes of the students, and for administrative (not 
to mention popular and, in the case of public institutions, legislative) support. 
If (or. where) this is true, it need not be true. On the contrary, the bureau 
can be built into a source of added strength for the department: it can serve as 
a bridge to government, and give the department representation where it would 
not be appropriate (or even possible) for a classroom teacher to appear; it 
can make available to departmental personnel research assistance, money for 
books and other supplies, and travel funds; it can provide research opportuni- 
ties and field experience for both faculty and advanced students; it can draw 
upon its staff for teaching strength which would not otherwise be available; 
it can supplement in a significant way the holdings of the general library; it 
can function as an instrument of communication between the department of 
political science on the one hand:and various divisions (in particular, the social 
science departments) of the university on the other. Not only can these things 
be done: they have been done in many instances, though regrettably not uni- 
versally. On the other hand, there appears to be little substantial evidence that 
the existence of & bureau costs the department anything in financial support. 
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The budget of the bureau normally represents a clear, net accretion to the 
resources of the department. 

A second misapprehension flows from failure to understand that the serv- 
ices rendered by the bureaus will continue to be discharged by one university ` 
agency or another—though not necessarily in bureau guise—and this largely 
without reference to the desires of the department of political science. They 
are important services, and in a field which university administrations more and 
more deem significant in terms of total institutional progress. The option 
usually open to the department of political science is not whether the bureau 
will be continued, but whether it will be continued under departmental auspices 
or with departmental support. The recommendation of the Association's Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Teaching regarding the bureaus thus does not 
appear to be realistic, for it seems to leave complete option with the depart- 
ment.? The department normally has the choice of developing close relations 
with the bureau—relations which almost universally would be embraced by 
that establishment—or of bringing suit for divorce. The latter ordinarily would 
be found to be an option legally available; it would almost never be one which 
it would be justifiable to elect. 

3. Notwithstanding the special status of public administration which arises. 
from certain advantages accruing from its peculiar character, there is little 
evidence of danger that administration will swamp political science, that it 
will run away with the field, that it will over-vocationize at the expense of tradi- 
tional emphases, that it will over-divide through excessive specialization, or that 
it will do any of the dire things sometimes predicted and often feared in the 
past. In those few instances where consequences undesirable for political science 
have accompanied the rise of administration, there is warrant for the conclusion 
that the seeds of disharmony were local in origin and that they did not inhere 
in the subject matter. Time and again vigorous political science leadership has 
proved adequate to offset a possible tendency toward disaffection through 
recognition of the special character of public administration. 

4. Political science and public administration not only have a natural mutual 
affinity through interest in the same general subject matter area: they also 
have a mutual and reciprocal need for each other. Robbed of concern for a 
vigorous and vital administration, political science would become largely a — 
thing of library and classroom, hardly worthy to treat of so buoyant a subject 
as government. On its part, administration cries for the intellectual stimulation 
which can come only from the thinker of general qualities of mind. An overtone 
of the renaissance of public administration is the casting of the subject in a 
broader setting. Two of the “trenda” articles cited earlier emphasize this point, 
and John Gaus indeed closes his comment on precisely this note: “A theory of 
public administration means in our time a theory of politics algo."!? Political 
science and public administration thus appear to be interdependent, with each 
drawing strength from and contributing strength to the other. 

18 Goals for Political Science, pp. 98, 97. 


19 John M. Gaus, “Trends in the Theory of Public Administration, " Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 10, p. 168 (Summer, 1950). See also Sayre, op. cit. (above: n. 10). 
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5. At the same time, it would not be realistic to ignore the broader implica- 
tions of public administration. There are those, and their voices grow in both 
number and volume, who insisi that political science as defined and practiced 
in the past provides too narrow a context for administration. Some of these 
are political scientists of long standing and high repute, others are newcomers 
who chafe at subject-matter boundary lines set for academic convenience, 
others still are outsiders. The threats to the political science orientation of 
public administration may be classified, according to the "broader" setting 
sought, as coming from the schools of business; the schools of public adminis- 
tration; those who would rebuild publie administration on the foundation of 
the emerging science of human relations; and those who conceive administra- 
tion to partake of the nature of all the social sciences, and who view it therefore 
as a discipline essentially eclectic in nature. In the aggregate, these threats are 
real and imminent. For political science the need for imaginative thinking is 
urgent, for the hour is late. 


What is to be the role of political science in respect of the new public ad- 
ministration? This will depend in part, perhaps in good part, on the answer 
to the further question, what is to be the role of political science in the larger 
sense? For political science, along with the other social sciences as traditionally 
defined, is under general attack as being too narrow, too segmental, too restric- 
tive in outlook. Everywhere we witness the recrudescence of general education, 
of the “humanities” approach to learning. At a conference held in the spring 
of 1952, the president of an eastern university, one which for thirty years has 
had an active department of political science, stated in so many words that 
“The day of the departmental major is done." This may be minimized as an 
over-statement or even dismissed as without foundation; nevertheless, it 
sounds a note of warning. Another contemporary trend in education empha- 
sizes the social science character of our group existence. To one steeped in the 
social science school of thought, sociology, economics, political science, and the 
rest offer at best nothing more than a variety oi ways of looking at things, 
while at worst the partitions dividing these vantage points into separate disci- 
plines and departments are positively destructive of the total view necessary 
to an understanding of the human experiment. Yet a third development of 
interest here is found in the area study programs, which treat of such regions 
as Southeast Asia, the Near Eest, and Latin America in special courses or in 
cross-departmental concentrations of courses defined in geographical rather 
than subject-matter terms.?? The effects, actual and potential, of these and like 
movements on the historical departments are at least dimly to be seen (or 
surmised), yet there is evidence that relatively little serious thought has been 
given to the place of the departments in these programs or to their net results 
for departmental structure. 

Internally, perhaps the most pressing problem confronting political science 


20 Goals for Political Science contains a suggestive treatment of these trends, partic- 
ularly in Ch. 6. + 
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concerns the relations of the several specialty areas with one another, with., the 
central field itself, and with related disciplines. Much has been said on this 
subject—the last two presidential addresses at the annual meetings of the 
American Political Science Association, for example, have dealt with aspects of it 
—but much remains to be said. Public opinion draws-not only from other divi- 
sions of political science but also from statistics, social psychology, and soci- 
ology. International affairs and public administration rely upon each other and 
upon companion political science sectors as well, but they also range into eco- 
nomics, sociology, cultural anthropology, geography, and other fields, not all 
of them of the social sciences. It is not clear at this juncture where or how far 
these manifold cross-relations will lead; what is reasonably clear is that a 
traditional or narrow concept of political science will prove in no wise adequate 
to the demands of that discipline’s newer and.more volatile areas. Political 
science can, if it chooses, go forward to a new inclusiveness, to a new flexibility, 
‘to broader vistas and wider horizons which will (or may) permit it to give con- 
tinuing haven to all its specialty fields. Such a development is werthy of, and 
will require, the best thought available. It is hardly to be expected that it will 
come about of itself. 

The relations between political science and public administration thus emerge 
as a problem which in a significant sense is generic rather than special in char- 
acter. The nature of political science is therefore perhaps the more urgent 
consideration, as it is certainly, from the point of view of the political scientist, 
the more important. It is within this larger framework that the aspect of the 
question examined here is best seen. Assuming ‘the broader setting, there is 
(or may be) merit in studies of segments of the problem. This returns us to the 
subject with which we began, a note on political science and public adminis- 
tration. 

-Why should political science and political scientists concern themselves at 
all with the bothersome problems of public administration? One answer is, 
to keep from going sterile. Another, to keep in touch with government in action. 
Another, to take advantage of a wide and inviting road for communication 
with the other social sciences. Another, to participate in the exciting business 
of rethinking a field of knowledge. Another still, to profit from the enforced - 
introspection which the process involves. As regards the last, public adminis- 
tration has shown a willingness; indeed an eagerness, to search its soul for basic 
meanings and significances. Can political science afford to do less? ““We—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility."5! 


= From an address by President Lincoln before Congress in December of 1862. 
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I. THE UTILITY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In the chilling atmosphere of the cold war, attention is more readily turned 
to the politics of power and to concepts of the national interest than to inter- 
national Jaw and the services it may perform. Indeed, two distinguished writers 
have recertly warned us against what George Kennan calls “the legalistic. 
moraüsic approach to ternational problems,” or “the belief that it should 
be possible to suppress the chaotic and dangerous aspirations of governments 
in the international field by the acceptance of some system of legal rules and 
restraints,” “some formal criteria of a juridical nature by which the permissi- 
ble behavior of states could be defined,” instead of by dealing with “awkward 
conflicts of national interest . . . on their merits with a view to finding the solu- 
tions least unsettling to the stability of international life."! Instead of “making 
ourselves claves of the concepts of international law and morality," Kennan 
writes, we should “confine these concepts to the unobtrusive, almost feminine, 
function of the gentle civilizer of national self-interest in which they find their 
true value ”? Thus he opposes “the carrying-over into the affairs of states of 
the concerts of right and wrong, the assumption that state behavior is a fit 
subject for moral judgment," since ‘whoever says there is a law must of course 
be indignant against the lawbreaker and feel a moral superiority to him’’— 
to the extent, perhaps, of indulging in political excesses such as “unconditional 
surrender.”* 

In similar vein, Hans Morgenthau—who should know his international law 
better than Kennan-—refers to a so-called “iron law” of international politics, 
from which “no nation has ever been completely immune," that “legal obliga- 
tions must yield to the national interest” * and, in this connection, he discusses 
& so-called “need to violate treaty obligations," the “need” (sc.: tendency) 
apparently being greater for expansionist than for status quo states.’ Like 
Kennan, Morgenthau objects to the evaluation of polities or of & particular 
foreign po.iey in terms of international law or of "abstract" moral standards 
on the ground that the national interest contains its own morality.® 


! Geórge F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago, 1951), pp. 95-96. 
(Italics add2d.) 

3 [bid., p. 54. 3 Ibid., p. 190. 

* Hans J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the National Interest: A Critical Examination of 
American Foreign Policy (New York, 1951), p. 144. (Italics added.) 

5 Ibid. ; 

* Ibid., pp. 33 f., 101 ff. Morgenthau has himself admitted that “mankind has at all 
times refused to forego ethical evaluation of political action" and that “political practice, 
in turn, takes ethical evaluation of political action for granted. The actors on the political 
scene, however they may be guided by considerations of expediency, must pay their 
tribute to fhese standards by justifying their actions in ethical terms" (Sctentific Man 
vg. Power Politics, Chicago, 1946, pp. 176-177). 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze all the ambiguities, half-truths, 
and misconceptions expressed in these quotations." It is sufficient to note here 


that the adjustment of a dispute on its “merits” is not necessarily in accordance | 


with the political power of the contestants. Unless one accepts the etymologi- 
cally fantastic notion that “merit” is to be equated to preponderant power, the 


settlement of a dispute on its merits means precisely an adjustment based on . 


considerations other than power, namely, legal considerations or considerations 
of right and wrong. The willing "acceptance of some system of legal rules and 
restraints” by which “the permissible behavior of states could be defined" 
_ has been given by the sixty states, including Soviet Russia, which have ratified 
the United Nations Charter; and at least twenty more states are eagerly await- 
ing—and should be granted—the opportunity of accepting the same standards. 

The principal reason why si aan ree ee editt iu 
a8 i has survived al The wars and dic ators of modern history, is that, so long 
as there are independent and interdependent states, some of their relations 
must be expressed in le right and obligation. No alternative has 
ever existed except in theory. Now, the expectations of states, when they ex- 
press certain relationships in the form of legal obligations, are twofold: (1) 
that they will be observed, and (2) that they may not be observed. These are 
precisely the expectations when, for example, municipal law prohibits murder 
(or makes it illegal)—and then prevides penalties for expected violations. It 


is on the remedial side, that i tional law has been weak. Tra- 


oc 


ditional international law has distinguished between violations of international . 
law and crimes against internatio and has streased substantive rights ) 


and obligations rather than remedies. This has not prevented widespread ob- 


servance of international law; but, periodically, the utility of that law is ques- 


tioned because of the exceptional cases w blems of “enforcement” 





because traditional methods of negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, retalia- . 
tion, or organized political pressures have failed and the only alternative seems 
be war. l 


to be w 

We are passing through one of the dificult periods ai. he present time, and 
the mgee of Keman anc Morgenthau amount to this: Throw over “ab- 
stract”’ stan e international law and morality; it is useless to expect 
them to bridge the gap between the Soviets and the Western, world; it is worse 
than useless to indulge in recriminations about contemptuous disregard of law 
and decency by the Soviets; we, too, should have a free hand, unhampered by 
these “abstract?” principles, and should work out whatever political settlement 
we can get on the basis of our relative power. 

There is a certain irrelevancy about the strictures of these gentlemen on 
international law, since the problems of the cold war are primarily political 


rather than Jegal. In so far as legal questions are mivolved. i ig at least debatable 

whether we should embrace their suggestions o disregarding or minimizing 
PO —— aaá " 

7 See Myres 8. McDougal, “Law and Power," American Journal of International Law, 


Vol. 46, pp. 102-114 (1952); Robert W. Tucker, "Professor. Morgenthau’s Theory of 
Political ‘Realism,’ " AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 46, pp. 214—224 (1952). 
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law and morality as a general rule or as a desirable pattern. Should they be 
dispensed with in Anglo-American relations? Should we assume that they are 
unimportant in our relations with Latin America, Western Europe, or the new 
states of Asia? 
Even in our relations with the Soviets, international law and the United 
Nations Charter provide an accepted, if precarious, frame of reference. Should 
we dispense with them as completely useless because we interpret them diver- 


gently? A recent study? of Communist conceptions of international law reveals 
"an extensive area of agreement" and “a substantial measure of equivalence" 
between “Communist and non-Communist theory and practice." Divergences 
which stand out are on the law of succession, on the Soviet thesis that self- 
determination is a 'legal" principle, and, particularly, on the unilateral de- 


nunciation of treaties, where Soviet practice is such as to suggest the possible 
lack of utility of broad treaty engagements. Curiously enough, both Morgen- 


thau and Secretary of State Dean Acheson envisage an overall treaty settle- 
ment with Soviet Russia in the expectation that it will be kept if it registers 
existing facts. As Secreta d it, “agreements with the Soviet 


Union are useful when those agreements register or record an existing situation 
of fact, but otherwise they are not of much use."? In more general terms, the 
present writer has elsewhere stated: 


The treaties most likely to be observed are those which recognize and develop within & 
legal framework a positive mutuality of interests. The treaties most likely to be violated 
are those which, taking no account of the political considerations which sometimes cause 
states to disregard law, nevertheless attempt to control political conduct by a series of 
negative or prohibitory rules.!? 


A comparable idea is expressed by Georg Schwarzenberger as follows: 


In the Preamble of the Statute of the Council of Europe it is asserted— with truth for most, 
but not for all of the signatories—that they share ‘spiritual and moral values which are 
the common heritage of their peoples and the true source of individual freedom, political 
liberty and the rule of law, principles which form the basis of all genuine democracy." For 
an official document, this passage shows remarkable insight. One is only left wondering 
why the same powers do not consider the reverse proposition to be equally true when they 
git down together with representatives of totalitarian States to draft universal declarations 
and covenants on human rights or on the freedom of the press." 


s Emanuel Margolis, "Certain Aspects of the Impact of Communism on International 

Law," abstract of Harvard doctoral dissertation in Department of State, Office of In- 

telligence Research, External Research Staff Paper, Abstract Sertes No. 1 (March, 1952), 
pp. 40-42. i 

: Extemporaneous remarks by Secretary Acheson at his presa conference, Feb. 8, 
1950, in Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 555, p. 273 (Feb. 20, 1950). Bocretary 
Acheson and Professor Morgenthau, as is well known, differ on the timing of any attempt 
at an overall settlement with the Soviet Union... 

10 Herbert W. Briggs, The Progressive Development of International Law, Publications 
of the Turkish Institute of International Law, No. 4 (Istanbul, 1947), p. 45. Cf. Morgen- 
thau, In Defense of the National Interest, p. 147; Frederick 8. Dunn in Bernard Brodie (ed.), 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power and World Order (New York, 1946), pp. 7 ff. 

u “The Frontiers of International Law,” in The Year Book of World Affairs, 1968, 
Vol. 6 (London, 1952), pp. 246, 273. 
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Those reflections Miage! both the practi-a. utility of intemationa lawas s.. 
means of expressing 8 values or complementary interests and its limited 
utility in attempting to reconcile fundamentally divergent interests merely on 
the basis of legal formulae. "People whose moral perspectives preclude the 


deliberate resort to.violence, except for self-defense or organized community | 
sanction," writes Myres McDougal,” “have in the contemporary world only 
the alternative of some form of law. The choice we must make is not between 
law and no law, or between law and power, but between ineffective and effective 
law." The attribution to international law of prohibitory, punitive, or even 


legislative functions for which no basis exists ip political or social realities will 
not provide effective law, . ` E | 

Nor is the task exclusively one for international lawyers. International law 
is no substitute for foreign policy or for the operating functions of international 
organizations, although it is—in a litera] sense—indispensable for both of them. - 
It is an instrument which, as Secretary Acheson said of international organiza- 
tion, must be skillfully used: “The existence of an instrument does not eliminate 
the nd for craftsmanship nor does the existence of international STREN on 
eliminate the need for statesmanship.” : 

Such craftsmanship and statesmanship are being doe today in the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies and in the enlightened policies of 
many of their members. It is the purpose of the following pages to survey, 
without detailed legal analysis, some of the current developments through which 


the frontiers of international law are being extended. 


II. THE EMERGENCH OF NEW SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


"To the international lawyer, one of tbe most interesting developments of 
the past fifty years has been the emergence of new states, the traditional sub- 
jects of international law. In 1902 the independent states in the world num- 
bered forty coven: 4 By 1952 there existed about eighty-five." It is noteworthy 


8 Op. cit. (above, n. 7), p. 118. I 

3 “Law and the Growth of the International Community, ” address before the Ameri- 
ean Society o rnational Law, April 24, 1952, in epartment of State Bulletin, Vol. 26, 
No. 671, pp. 694, 698 (May 5, 1952). 

M In the Western Hemisphere, twenty: The United States of America, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cubs, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

In Europe, nineteen (excluding Andorra, Liechtenstein, Mba. and San Marinc): 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
` Luxembourg, Montenegro, The Netherlands, ae and Sweden, POTOP Roumania, 
Russia, Serbia, Spain, and Switzerland. 

In Africa, two: Abyssinia, Liberia. 

In Asta, siz: China, Japan, Korea, Persia, Turkey, and Siam. 

15 The following states, existing in 1952, had emerged during the preceding fifty years: 

In the Western Hemisphere, two: Canada, Panama. 


In Europe, ten: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Poland, and Yugoslavia. (Austria-Hungary, Serbia, and Montenegro, exist- 
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that few of the states which acquired independence during this period had to 
recort to armed revolt in order to establish their independence. The liberal 
policy of the British Empire in nurturing self-government, autonomy, and 
eventual independence for her Dominions and more advanced colonies and the 
peace settlements of 1919 accounted for the peaceful emergence of many new 
states. The rising tides of nationalism in the.Near East and Southeast Asia 
accounted for others, not always without bloodshed. Existence as independent 
states was attained by most of these entities through their own efforts, eased _ 
in some cases by the acquiescence of the former parent state and in others by the - 
. assistance of the Great Powers. Recognition of the existence of the new states 
was generally accorded by other states on the basis of their individual recogni- 
tion policies. 

In only a few instances was the concern of the organized community of states 
expressed with reference to the creation of new states. In 1032 the League of 
Nations, in connection with the admission of Iraq to membership, sought to 
establish general principles for the evolution of mandated areas into indepen- 
dent states, but no further applications of the principles occurred before the 
replacement of the League by the United Nations, The United Nations may be 
said to have established the Republic of Korea as an independent state in 
1948, to have created Libya in 1951, to have assisted as midwife at the birth of 
Israel in 1948 and of Indonesia, in 1949, and to have certified the existence as 
states of Ceylon, Jordan, and Nepal." 

Since some thirty other states came into existence from 1902 to 1952, with- 
out benefit of guidance from the organized community of states, little oppor- 
tunity arose for the development of rules of international law with reference 
to the creation of new states. However, several factors suggest the desirability 
of devising collective procedures for Assisting in the creation of new states by 
peaceful means and for clarifying and centralizing the legal function of certif- 
cation of the existence of statehood in international law. ‘‘One-fourth of the 
popsistion-o the world, wrote Trygve Lie in 1951, has gained political inde- 
pendence within the span of only six years. The pressure of other dependent 
peoples towards freedom and.equality has become much stronger since the war 


and continues to increase." An examination of United Nations debates and 
—— T i 





ing in 1902, had disappeared; and Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania rose and fell as inde- 
pendent states between 1919 and 1940.) 
i In Africa, three: Egypt, Libya, South Africa. 

In Asia, twenty-two: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Korea (Republic of), Laos, Lebanon, Mongolia, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines; Saudi Arabia, Syria, Viet Nam, and Yemen. 

!* Beg citations in Herbert W. Briggs, The Law of Notions: Cases, Documents, and 
Notes, 2d ed. (New York, 1952), pp. 65-66, 69, 74-75, 78-82, 84-85; Briggs, “Community 
Interest in the Emergence of New States: The Problem of Recognition," Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law (1950), pp. 169—181. 

17 Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organi- 
zation, 1 July 1950-80 June 1951, United Nations, Genera] Assembly, Official Records, 6th 
Sess., Supp. No. 1A (A/1844/Add. 1), p. 2.  - A 
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documentation reveals that the sympathies of the newly independent peoples 
are clearly with those peoples still aspiring to self-determination. If Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, The. Philippines, Syria, and Viet Nam—not all of whom are yet Members 
. of the United Nations—have acquired independence or autonomy and juridical 
capacity in international law, why not others? If Libya, why not, for example, 
Tunisia? The most.recent expression of this attitude may be found in the Resc- 
lution on Self-Determination adopted by the. United Nations Commission on: 
Human Rights on April 21, 1952: 


THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, : 
RESOLVES to insert in the draft Covenants on Human Rights, the following article on. 
the right of peoples and: nations to self-determination: 
1. All peoples and all nations shall have the right of self-determination, Heeyy the 
right freely to determine their political, economic, social'and cultural status. 
^. 2. All States, including those having responsibility for the administration of nonas 
governing and trust territories and those controlling in whatsoever manner the exercise 
of that right by another people, shall promote the realization of that right in all their 
territories, and shall respect the maintenance of that ae in other States, in conformity _ 
with the provisions of the United Nations Charter. . l i 


When it is recalled that there are over onè hundred non-eelf-governing and 
trust territories!*—some of them mere dots on the map—the note of caution 
sounded by Joseph Nisot (Belgium) may command more reflection than it. 
apparently received in the Commission on Human Rights. The Commission, 
he said, “would be failing in its task if it merely kept on repeating, in one Way. 
or another, that peoples had the right to self-determination, and did not study. 
those problems which, once elucidated, should make it possible to transfert the 
whole. problem from the theoretical stage to that of practical application." 
' To what “peoples” was the principle of self-determination applicable? At 
“what stage of its development should a people's right to free self-determina- 
tion be reeognized"? To what actions might peoples legitimately resort to 
achieve their independence? What action would an established constitutionzl 
order be entitled to take in the face of a revolt or a claim of the "right of seces- 
sion”? To what extent was the right of a state to deny self-determination valid? 
What attitude should: be adopted by other states towards a conflict between. 
a state-and,a group of its people claiming self-determination? Was aid to in- 
surgents Justified? At what stage could their independence properly be recog- 


15 U, N. Doo. E/CN.4/663, 21 April 1952. See also Summary Records of the Commission 
on Human Rights, E/CN.4/SR. 252-261 (covering April 14-21, 1952); Secretariat Memo- 
randa on Self-determination, E/CN.4/649 and 662 (1952); United Nations Bulletin, Yor 
12, No. 9, pp. 371-373 (May 1, 1952). 

19 Those under the control of Members of the United Nations are listed in the Yeor- 
books of the United Nations. Lyle W. Sharinon classifies 85 of “the 196 major political er- 
tities of the world" as self-governing and 111 as non-self-governing. See “The Non-Self- 
Governing Political Entity,” abstract of doctoral dissertation, in Department of State, 
002 of Intelligence Research, External Research Staff, Abstract Series No.-1, pp. a 

1952). 
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nized? To what extent would a right of self-determination overcome the prin- 
ciples of nonintervention established by international law?9 

The legal problems raised by Nisot were given scant consideration by the 
Commission. Nevertheless, so pronounced are the trends towards self-deter- 
mination and towards welcoming these aspirations that the problems must soon 
be faced.” Although the Charter contains no express authorization for the crea- 
tion or collective recognition of new states, the United Nations has already been 
able to assist in creating new subjects of international law without finding it 
necessary to amend the Charter.” The standardization of these procedures may 
eventually be desirable along the lines suggested by Philip C. Jessup for the 
drafting of a general convention or General Assembly declaration to establish 
the essential criteria of statehood and to provide procedures both for a finding 
that a particular entity meets the criteria and for collective recognition by the 
United Nations.* However, the jealous care with which states continue to 
safeguard their autonomy in the field of recognition™ suggests that the United 
Nations may find it more feasible to continue its present approach, dealing with 
the individual problems of a Libya, Eritrea, Indonesia, Israel, or Korea on an 
ad hoc basis, without attempting to standardize procedures or to crystallize 
legal criteria. Even this method will serve to provide grist for the mills of in- 
ternational law. | 

A different type of problem with reference to the recent emergence of some 
of the new states requires a brief comment. Suggestions have appeared that. 
traditional international law is little suited to the needs of the new nationalism 
which has found expression in the creation of Asiatic states including over | 
500,000,000 peoples since 1945. To the extent that these suggestions are not a 
reflection of Soviet propaganda or of Communist and Nazi concepts of an 
ideologically reformed international law, their purport is not entirely clear.” 
Conceivably, treaties or other contractual arrangements entered into by new 
states are regarded even by them as governed by existing rules of international 
law. So far as established customary rules of international law are concerned, 
no argument that such rules were evolved by the practice of states prior to the 
emergence of a new state as a subject of international law has ever been re- 
garded as justifying their disregard. Nor has the fact that, historically, these 


32 /CN.4/S8R. 252, 30 April 1952 (meeting held 14 April 1952), pp. 7-9. 

s The pressing nature and the non-legal complexities of the problem are set forth by 
Francis D. Sayre in “The Quest of Independence," Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30, pp. 564-579 
(July, 1952). 

31 See above, and Briggs, “The Problem of Recognition." 

2n A Modern Law of Nations: An Introduction (New York, 1948), pp. 44-51. 

* Of. remarks of Mr. Austin, United Nations, Security Council, Official Records, 3rd 
Year, No. 68 (294th Meeting, May 18, 1948), p. 16; and further citations in Briggs, “The 
Problem of Recognition," p. 180. 

*5 Seo Kurt Wilk, “International Law and Global Ideological Conflict: Reflections on 
the Universality of International Law," American Journal of International Law, Vol. 45, 
pp. 648-8670 (1951); Josef L. Kunz, ‘Revolutionary Creation of Norms of International 
Law," ibid., Vol. 41, pp. 119-126 (1947). 
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rules evolved largely as a function of European state relations prevented their 
extension to American, African, Asiatic, and Near Eastern states. It seems quite 
possible—judging in part from debates on questions of international law in 
United Nations organs and committees—that some of the more recent states 
of the world have few experts in international law: Thé alleged inadequacy or 
inapplicability of certain customary rules of international law to new Asiatic 
states may thus be taken with some reserve. On the other hand, the (in some . 
cases) newly found interest in “the dignity and worth of the human person, and 
in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small” and the 
promotion of “social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom" 
. Should suggest to those who conduct state affairs—whether in old or in new 
states—the desirability of providing rules of international law more adequate 
for the contemporary world. 

In holding, in its Advisory Opinion of April 11, 1949, on Reparation for 
Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nattons, that the United Nations 
‘is a subject of international law and capable of possessing international rights 
and duties, and that it has capacity to maintain its rights by bringing interna- 
tional claims,” the International Court of Justice made an observation the 
applicability of which is even wider than the context in which it appeared: - 
“Throughout its history, the development of international law has been in- 
fluenced by the requirements of international life, and the progressive increase 
in the collective activities of States has already given rise to instances of action 
upon the international plane by certain entities which are not States.”'?” 
Thus, the long-mooted question whether certain international organizations 
could be regarded as subjects of international law was effectively settled by the 
" Court's opinion “that fifty States, representing the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the international community, had the power, in conformity with in- 
ternational law, to bring into being an entity possessing objective international 
personality, and not personality recognized by them alone, together with capac- 
ity to bring international claims.’’*8 
^ Whether “the requirements of international life" in 1952 have called for 
endowing individuals with rights and obligations as subjects of international 
law is less obvious. Despite the suggestive observation of the International 
Court of Justice in the opinion just cited, that “the subjects of law in any legal 
system are not necessarily identical in their nature or in the extent of their 
rights, and their nature depends upon the needs of the community,"?? the 
"fundamental human rights" and ‘fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 


* J.C.J. Reports, 1949, pp. 174, 179. 
17 Tbid., p. 178. 
15 Jiid., p. 185. Procedurally, the Uaid Nations still lacks capacity to bring a claim 


before the Jnternatonal Court of Justice because of the provision in Article 34 (1) of the - l 


latter'a Statute that “only states may be parties in cases before the Court.’’ This should be 
amended so as to permit certain international organizations to become parties. 
See also Clive Parry, “The Treaty-Making Power of the United Nations,” British 
Year Book of International Law, 1949, Vol. 26, pp. 108-149. 
33 P, 178. 
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tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion" referred to in the United Nations 
Charter remain in practice the rights conferred upon the individual by the law 
of his nationality or of his domicile. Thus, the Supreme Court of California, 
in holding on April 17, 1952, that the California Alien Land Law which pro- 
hibited ownership of land by any alien ineligible to citizenship (unless a treaty 
right existed) was invalid because in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, rather than because it was in violation of the 
United Nations Charter (as had been held), said in part (per Chief Justice 
Gibson): . 

The humane and enlightened objectives of the United Nations Charter are, of course, 
entitled to respectful consideration by the courts and Legislatures of every member nation, 
since that document expresses the universal desire of thinking men for peace and for 
equality of rights and opportunities. The Charter represents a moral commitment of 
foremost importance, and we must not permit the spirit of our pledge to be compromised 
or disparaged in either our domestic or foreign affairs. We are satisfied, however, that the 
Charter provisions relied on by plaintiff [U.N. Charter, Preamble and Articles 1, 55, 56] 
were not intended to supersede existing domestic legislation, and we cannot hold that they 
operate to invalidate the alien land law.*? 


Despite Universal Declarations and proposed Covenants of Human Rights, 
it seems that international law has not conferred upon the individual rights of 
emigration, immigration, naturalization, or expatriation, not to mention 
“the right to work” or “the right to rest and leisure.” Nor is it merely the exis- 
tence of totalitarian regimes in Soviet Russia and her satellites which has pre- 
vented the transformation of these rights from rights acquired under national 
law to rights conferred by international law. Democratic regimes like the United 
States and the United Kingdom have been just as reluctant to regard these 
rights as international rights of the individual. And the new states of Asia and 
the Near East have been jealously sensitive of the sovereign prerogatives of 
their newly acquired statehood, despite their intense interest in problems of 
human rights. | 

It was perhaps wise, therefore, that at San Francisco the drafters of the 
Charter limited the purposes and functions of the United Nations in the field 
of human rights to “promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms” rather than to arousing the false hope that the 
United Nations might assure or protect the observance of such rights within the 
territories of Member States." Candid recognition of the fact that the human 
rights available to any individual are derived from, and actionable under, the 


9 Sei Fuji v. The State of California, 242 P. 2d 617 (1952). Cf. Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 672, p. 744 (May 12, 1952): “Although the California Supreme 
Court split 4~3 on the constitutional issues in the case, all seven justices agreed that the 
human rights provisions of the U.N. Charter did not operate of themselves to invalidate 
the Alien Land Law.” See also Lawrence Preuss, "Some Aspects of the Human Rights 
Provisions of the Charter and Their Execution in the United States,” American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 46, pp. 289-296 (1952). 

3l See United Nationa Conferencs on International Organization, 1945, Documents, Vol. 6, 
pp. 705, 325, 
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law of his nationality or the law of his domicile, rather than his supposed capac- 
ity as a subject of international law, provides a more realistic basis for promot- ` 
ing &nd encouraging respect for human rights than some of the wild and wooly 
proposals made in the Commission on Human Rights. Such recognition also 
serves to concentrate attention upon the real problem, viz., the better imple- 
mentation through national law or policy of any agreed propoiale on human 
rights. 

Implementation of international obligations to respect human rights will 
inevitably be by national law or policy in the first instance and only secondarily, 
and perhaps rarely, by international agencies.? Nevertheless, the possibility 
of bringing state officials who cause or permit the violation of international 
obligations to respect and protect human rights before an international cri- 
minal court has been given consideration in relation to the other efforts looking 
towards the establishment of the delictual capacity of the individual as a sub- 
ject of international law. Thus, by the Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide which entered into force on January 12, 
1951,9 the High Contracting Parties “confirm” that genocide “‘is a crime under 
international law which they undertake to prevent and to punish," whether the 
persons committing it are “constitutionally responsible rulers, public officials 
or private individuals," and agree that persons charged with genocide "shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the State in the territory of which the act 
. was committed, or by such international penal tribunal as may have jurisdic- 
tion with respect to those Contracting Parties which shall have accepted iis © 
jurisdiction.” The ghost of the concept of a “criminal” state, apparently laid 
by the obiter dictum of the Nuremberg Tribunal that “crimes against interna- 
tional law are committed by men, not by abstract entities, and only by punish- 
ing individuals who commit such crimes can the provisions of international 
law be enforced,’ may have raised its head again in Article IX of the Genocide 
Convention, which provides that “disputes between the Contracting Parties 
relating .to the interpretation, application or fulfilment of the present Conven- 
tion, including those relating to the responsibility of a State for genocide . . 
shall be submitted to the International Court of Justice at the request of any 
of the parties to the dispute.” 

However, the Nuremberg dictum and the ex post facto establishment (in the 


* Compare the remark of Rapporteur of Subcommittee I/1/A to Committee I/1, 
U.N.C.LO. Doc. 723, June 1, 1945, Vol. VI, p. 705, that “assuring or protecting auch 
fundamental rights is primarily the concern of each state. If, however, such rights and 
freédoms were grievously outraged so as to create conditions which threaten peace or to 
obstruct the application of provisions of the Charter, then they cease to be the sole concern 
of each state"; and Article 54 of the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights: 
“Normally, the [Human Rights] Committee shall deal with a matter referred to it only if 
available domestic remedies have been evoked and exhausted in the case... ' (Depart- 
meni of State Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 626, p. 1013, June 25, 1951). 

3 For the text, see U.N. Doc. A/810, p. 174; for thirty-six "alice Gone to April 1952, 
see United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 9, p. 370 (May 1, 1952). 

' H Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Military Tribuncl, Nurem- 
berg, 1945-1946, Official Documents, Vol. 1, p. 223. 
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special agreements setting up the N RR and d Tokyo war crimes tribunals) 
of the international delictual capacity of the maj or war criminals have given 
impetus to the creation of an international criminal jurisdiction in which the 
ex post facto nature of the proceedings would be eliminated. Former proposals 
for the establishment of an international criminal court have been studied 
and refurbished and new suggestions made.” It appears that the organizational 
structure of such a court presenis little difficulty. The major problems include 
- the nature, scope, and methods of invoking the jurisdiction of the proposed court 
and the law to be applied by it. Earlier proposals for the establishment of an 
international criminal court foundered because of the absence of a generally 
accepted international criminal law.!! At the request of the General Assembly, 
the United Nations International Law Commission has engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind?! 
as well as in the formulation of the Principles of International Law Recognized 
in the Charter and Judgment of the Nuremberg Tribunal. It is noteworthy 
that the offences against the law of nations included in these proposals, as well : 
as in the Genocide Convention, fall short of constituting a complete code of 
international criminal law*? and are limited to international crimes usually con- 
taining a political element in the sense “that they have often been initiated or 
stimulated by governments.’ Thus, the International Law Commission, in the 
Report covering its Third Session, observed that the term “offences against the 
peace and security of mankind” 


should be limited to offences which contain a political element and which endanger or 
disturb the maintenance of international peace and security. For these reasons, the draft 
code does not deal with questions concerning conflicts of legislation and jurisdiction in in- 
ternational criminal matters; nor does it include such matters as piracy, traffic in danger- 
ous drugs, traffic in women and children, slavery, counterfeiting currency, damage ie 
submarine cables, eto. 


35 Seo Historical Survey of ihe Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction, Secre- 
tariat Memorandum, U.N. Doo. A/UN.4/7/Rev.1 (1949); Vespasien V. Pella, Memoran- 
dum Concerning a Draft Code of Offences Agatnst the Peace and Security of Mankind, U.N. ` 
Doc. A/CN.4/89, 24 November 1950. 

* See Quincy Wright, “Proposal for an International Criminal Court," American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 46, pp. 60-72 (Jan., 1952); Yuen-li Liang, “The Estab- . 
lishment of an International Criminal Jurisdiction: The First Phase,” tbid., pp. 73-88; 
and editorial comment by George A. Finch, C. G. Fenwick, and Pitman B. Potter, ibid., 
pp. 89-102. 

at Of, Historical Survey, U.N. Doc. A/CN.4/7/Rev.1, pp. 3, 8-12, and materials there 
cited. 

33 See Report of the International Law Commission Covering its Third Session, May 10— 
July 27, 1951, U.N. Doos. A/1858 and A/CN.4/48 (1951), paragraphs 54-59; reprinted i in 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 45, Bupp., pp. 123-132 (1951). 

33 See Report of the International Law Commission Covering Its Second Session, June 5— 
July 29, 1950, U.N. Docs. A/1816 and A/CN.4/34 (1950), paragraphs 95-127; reprinted in 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 44, Supp., pp. 125-134 (1950). 

€ Cf. The Charter and Judgment of the Nürnberg Tribunal: History and Analysis, 
Secretariat Memorandum, U.N. Doc. A/ON.4/5, 3 March 1949, pp. 21-23. 

* Wright, op. cit. (above, n. 80), p. 71. 

& Op. cit. (above, n. 38), par. 58. 
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The Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction appointed by the 
United Nations General Assembly, in its Report and Draft Statute of 1951 
: for an International Criminal Court,“ displayed a comparable reluctance to 
regard the international delictual capacity or the international procedural 
capacity of the individual as having been established tpso jure by international 
law. By Article 1 of the Draft Statute, the Court is to be established ‘‘to try 
persons accused of crimes under internationallaw, as may be provided in con- 
ventions or special agreements among States parties to the present Statute." 
By Article 26, “jurisdiction may be conferred upon the Court, by States parties 
` to the present Statute, by convention or, with respect to a particular case, by 
special agreement or by unilateral declaration," subject (by Article 28) to the ` 
approval of the United Nations General Assembly (in order to prevent the 
- creation of novel categories of international crimes). However, “no person shall . 
be tried before the Court unless jurisdiction has been conferred upon the Court 
by. the State or States of which he is a national and by the State or States in which 
the crime is alleged to have been committed" (Article 27) ; and proceedings be- 
fore the Court may be instituted only by the General Assembly, an international 
organization so authorized by the General Assembly, or by “a State party to : 
the present Statute which has conferred jurisdietion upon the Court over such 
offences as are involved in those proceedings" (Article 29). | 
These rigidly restrictive provisions indicate that the proposed International 
Criminal Court will aequire no jurisdiction from its Statute to try individuals 
for crimes under international law. The content and offences of any interna- 
tional criminal law must be determined by agreement of states parties to the 
. Statute; jurisdiction is conferred on the Court by states; and the right to in- 
stitute proceedings before the Court against individuals charged with crimes 
under international law is narrowly limited. S | 
. Thus, to paraphrase the opinion of the International Court of Justice quoted 
above, 5 although states, as members of the international community, have the 
power, in conformity with-international law, to endow individuals with.objec- 
tive international personality together with capacity to bring international - 
claims, the proposals currently under consideration envisage & more limited 
approach to problems of human rights and international criminal jurisdiction. 
Nor is it basically unsound, in the absence of a workable alternative, to recog- 
nize and build upon the existing competence of states under international law. 
Despite the dictum of the Nuremberg Tribunal, the observance and enforce- 
ment of international law have never-depended upon the establishment of an 
international criminal jurisdiction; nor has international law, in regulating the 


* United Nations, General Assembly, Committee on International Criminal Jurisdic- 
tion, Report to the General Assembly on the Session held 1-31 August 1951, A/AC.48/4, 
5 September 1951. See also Summary Records of the Committee, A/AC.48/SR. 1-81 
(1951); Secretariat Memorandum on Creation of an International Criminal Court 
A/AC.48/1, 2 July 1951; Pella Memorandum Concerning the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Criminal Court, A/AC.48/8, 17 July 1951. . 

“Cf. Wright, op. cit. '  *& Bee p. 684. 
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‘rights and duties of states, ignored the needs and interests of individuals. How- 
ever, the burgeoning community interest in human rights is healthy. It is bound 
to increase the sensitivity of those who have the power to infringe or to assure 
those rights, and to suggest the reassessment of HERUM procedures for their 
protection. . 


/ 


II. THE EXTENSION AND POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


. The needs and interests of individuals are basic in the purposes and functions 
formulated in the treaties establishing such international organizations as the 
International Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the World Health Organisation,“ although their expression in legal terms 
is in the traditional form of interstate obligations and institutional funetions. 
Moreover, while many of the functional operations of these and other special- 
ized agencies are non-legal, the accomplishment of some of their purposes is 
effected by the treaty method. Thus, under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, six years, of prepara- 
tory work culminated on May 21, 1952, in the coming into force of & treaty to 
end barriers to the free exchange of books, newspapers, magazines, painting, 
sculpture, musical scores, educational films, sound recordings, scientific equip- 
ment, and other educational, scientific and cultural materials.*" Similarly, sev- 
eral years of work by the World Health Organization have culminated in the 
International Sanitary Regulations, to be known as WHO Regulations No. 2, 
which will replace or codify thirteen previous treaties in the field and which will , 
enter into force October 1, 1952.48 Mention might also be made of the prepara- 
tory work of the Legal Committee of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in the revision of the Warsaw Convention of October 12, 1929, for the 
Unification of Certain Rules Regarding International Air Transport, and on 
comparable matters relating to the legal status and operations of civil aircraft. 
More familiar, perhaps, are the 100 International Labor Conventions and 
the 92 Recommendations adopted by International Labor Conferences since 
1919. The Fifth Report of the International Labor Organization to the United 
Nations comments: | 
The International Labor Code—the social standards embodied in the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labor Conference— derives its ultimate 
value from the extent to which these standards contribute towards shaping national social 
policy.... The provisions of the Code may lesve their mark on the fabric of national 


legislation even in the absence of any binding international obligations for the States in 
‘question. It is the formal step of ratification of Conventions, however, which signifies 


t See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 870, 678, 693-694, 793—794 (1947). ' 

47 See United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 11 (June 1, 1952) p. 445. Ten states, not 
including the United States, had ratified by May 21, 1952. 

tt See below, pp. 690—693. 

9 See, for example, Minutes cnd Documents of the 8th Session (Madrid, 1951) of the 
Legal Committee, International Civil Aviation Organization, Doc. 7329-LC/133, pp. xxx, 
826 (Montreal, Nov., 1051), and the minutes and documents of previous sessions. 
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most unequivocally that the relevant standards have been or shortly will be incorporated 
in the law of the land.* 


Although, as the Report says, the second World War brought ratifications . 
almost to a standstill, in 1944, of the 67 Conventions by then adopted, 52 were 
in force with a total of 887 ratifications. The resumption of more normal activi- 
ties after the War brought over 300 new ratifications, so that in 1951, of the 100 
International Labor Conventions adopted by the Conférences, 71 were in 
force with a total of about 1200 ratifications, not including the extension to 
Pakistan of 15 Conventions and to Burma of 14 which had been ratified by 
India when they formed a part of that country.*: 

The functional representation of governments, employers, and workers at 
International Labor Conferences? and the system of voting in which “every 
delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all matters"9? and by which 
“a majority of two thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present shall be 
necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the Convention or Recommenda- 
tion... by the Conference"* are no longer novel. Negotiation exclusively 
| Dereci government officials has been replaced in the International Labor 
Organization by the drafting of conventions in the-Conference and its commit- 
tees. The traditional function of signature of a draft convention by repré- 
sentatives of all participating states so desiring has yielded to functional au- 
thentication of texts by the President of the Conference and the Director- 
General of the Organization, after their adoption by a two-thirds vote of the 
Conference. However, despite the trend in the practice of states by which they 
dispense with the necessity for ratification of certain instruments which have 
been signed on their behalf, International Labor Conventions are not binding 
on states until ratified. It is understandable that, whatever tendencies there 
may be to dispense with either the signature or the ratification of an inter- 
national instrument, the practice of states has revealed little inclination to 
dispense with both of them as to the same instrument.® If the function of signa- 
ture i8 regarded as a mere authentication of texts, it can safely be left to a 
conference officer, but states will reserve the function of acceptance of obliga- 
tions by means of ratification. Where, however, as with executive agreements 
in United States practice, acceptance of the obligations contained in the agree- 
ment is expressed through signature, ratification loses its importance as a re- 
quirement of international law. 

It is all the more interesting, therefore, to note the nekod by which the 
International Sanitary Regulations, WHO Regulations No. 2, will come into 
force. The situation which led to their adoption by the World Health Assembly 
has been summarized as follows: ` 
, 59 dad Report of the International Labor Organisation to the United Nations, p. 183 

1951 

5: Tbid., p. 184. Cf. International Organization, Vol. 5, No. 3, p. 600 (1951). 

5a Constitution of the International Labor Organisation Art. 3, Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946—47, p. 671. 

8 Tbid., Art, 4. 5 Ibid., Art. 19(2), p. 674, 

& See Brei, The Progressive Development of International Law, pp. 22-24. 
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During the first half of the twentieth century there were no less than thirteen conventions 
or arrangements of a diplomatic character relating to health control measures to be taken 
at frontiers. Unfortunately, however, none of these'conventions had ever completely 
superseded all ita predecessors. The multiplicity of the obligations undertaken by States— 
some being party to certain of these diplomatie [sc.: legal] instrumenta but not to others 

_—has always been a cause of trouble and confusion in international traffic. Further, the 
procedure by which conventions had to be signed subject to ratification did not allow the 
rapid simultaneous application of tha agreed text everywhere, nor could they readily and 
easily be brought up to date to take into account the changing epidemiological situation, 
the experience gained or the progress of science and technique.™ 


For “the revision of the International Sanitary Conventions and their con- 
solidation into one text applicable to all means of transport," two methods were 
open to the World Health Organization. By Article 2(k) of the Constitution of 
the World Health Organization, the Organization may “propose conventions, 
agreements and regulations and make recommendations with respect to in- 
ternational health matters." Article 19 provides: 


The Health Assembly shall have authority to adopt conventions or agreements with 
respect to any matter within the competence of the Organization. A two-thirds vote of 
the Health Assembly shall be required for the adoption of such conventions or agreements 
which shall come into force for each Member when accepted by it in accordance with its 
constitutional processes, 


However, by Article 21, "the Health Assembly shall have authority to adopt 
regulations concerning: (a) sanitary and quarantine requirements and other 
procedures designed to prevent the international spread of disease ...”’; 
and Article 22 provides: 


Regulations adopted pursuant to Article 21 hall come into force for all Members after 
due notice has been given of their adoption by the Health Assembly except for such Mem- 
bers as may notify the Director-General of rejection or reservations within the period 
stated in the notice.” ó 


The latter procedure offered obvious advantages; and, after the Second World 
Health Assembly had approved certain guiding principles, special drafting 
committees undertook the preparation of the Regulations. As described by the 
Director-General of the World Health Organization: 


WHO Regulations No. 2 have been drawn up by practicing port medical officers, by ex- 
perts on health control and quarartine practice and by epidemiologists and lawyers of 
world repute. Expert advice on every facet of the problem was available and was con- 
sulted. After nearly three years of patient and careful consideration these experts and 
specialists, using all previous international sanitary conventions and agreements as & basis, 
have prepared these Regulations which, in their opinion, give to each territory observing 
their provisions the maximum security against international transmission of epidemic 
disease with the minimum interference with world traffic.™ 


66 “International Sanitary Regulations, Proceedings of the Special Committee and of 
the 4th World Health Assembly on WHO Regulations No. 2,” Offictal Records of the World 
Health Organization, No. 37 (Geneva, April, 1952), pp. 1-2. i 

*? Constitution of the World Health Organization, Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 794, 796. 

55 Official Records of the World Health Organization, No. 37, p. 329. 
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On May 25, 1951, the Fourth World Health Assembly adopted the Inter- 
national Sanitary Regulations, consisting of 115 articles, with appendices and - 
annexes, by a unanimous vote of the representatives of the 60 Member States 
represented at the session. The Regulations were signed, not by the repre- 
sentatives of Member-States, but by the President of the Fourth World Health - 
Assembly and by the Director-General of the Organization. Article 109 of the 
Regulations provide that “these Regulations shall come into force on the first 
day of October 1952"; and Article 106 reads: 


1. The period provided in execution of Article 22 of the Constitution of the Organiza- 
tion for rejection or reservation shall be nine months from the date of the notification by 
the Director-General of the adoption of these Regulations by the World Health Assembly. 

2. Such period may, by notification to the Director-General, be extended to eightsen 
months with respect to overseas or other outlying territories for whose international rela- 
tions the State may be responsible. 

'8. Any rejection or reservation received by the Director-General after the expiring 
of the periods referred to in paragraphs 1 or 2 of this Article shall have no effect. 


By Article 107 (1), “if any State makes a reservation to these Regulations, such 
reservation shall not be valid unless it is accepted by the World Health Assem- 
bly, and these Regulations shall not enter into force with respect to that State 
until such reservation has been accepted by the Assembly or, if the Assembly 
objects to it on the ground that it substantially detracts from the character 
and purpose of these Regulations, until it has been withdrawn.” With the 
entry into force of the Regulations, twelve of the thirteen*' previous sanitary 
conventions will be replaced, stipulates Article 105, “as between the States . 
bound by these Regulations and as between these States and the Organization" 
(with certain possible qualifications). Finally, by Article 112, “any question or 
dispute concerning the ‘interpretation or application of these Regulations or of 


9 Thid., p. 823. For the text of International Sanitary Regulations (WHO Regulations 
No. 2), see pp. 335-3065. . 

* Since the Director-General notified “all States" by létter dispatched June 11, 1951, 
of the adoption of the Regulations, the deadline for notification, in.order for rejections or 
reservations to be “effective,” was midnight March 11, 1952. See Explanatory Memoran- 
dum of the Director-General, ibid., p. 829. Non-Members of the World Health-Organiza- ` 
tion may become parties to the Regulations under certain circumstances (Art. 110). 

The President of the Fifth World Health Assembly, which metin May, 1952, observed: 
“The fact that, of the eighty-nine governments which could have done so, only twenty-five 
submitted reservations or amendments shows that patient efforts motivated by respect 
for others and by enlightened self-interest can lead to agreements even in a field where 
differences in technical development, geography, and climate play such an important 
role" (United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 12, p. 483, June 15, 1952). 

The Pan American Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, November 14, 1924, 
U. S. Treaty Series 714, remains in force with the exception of 44 of its 63 articles. In 
effect, its provisions are superseded by the WHO Regulations No. 2 except for the con- 

‘tinued obligations of parties to communicate information to the Pan American Sanitary, 
Bureau and the continuation of that bureau’s informational activities. On "regionalism" 
in the World Health Organization, see Charles S. Ascher, "Current Problems in the 
o. Health Organization's Program," International Organization, Vol. 6, pp. 27—50 
1952 
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any Regulations supplementary to these Regulations,” may, if not settled by 
the Director-General or the Organization, “be referred by any State concerned 
to the International Court of Justice for decision." 

Here, then, is a treaty which, although imposing important substantive legal 
obligations upon states, requires neither signature nor ratification by 
parties. As the Director-General of the Organization has observed: 

Although & treaty in the sense ascribed to that term by international law, the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations provided for in Articles 21 and 22 of the Constitution of the 
Organization differ greatly from the generally recognized form of international agreement. 

. Contrary to the procedure to be followed for the conventional type of treaty, even for 
the conventions or agreements which the Health Assembly has authority to adopt under 
Article 19 of the Constitution, no positive act is required by a State [except by a non- 
Member of the Organization] desiring to become a party to the regulations, a positive act 
being required only if it wishes to raject, or offer reservations to, the regulations... 

The International Sanitary Regulations provide an instance of a flexible means of 
treaty-making particularly suited to a technical international agreement which has to 
keep pace with the changing epidemiological situation, the experience gained and the 
progress of science and technique, and it is hoped that these Regulations will prove a 
considerable advance in treaty-making procedure.® 


The specialized agencies related to the United Nations are thus developing - 
the potentialities of international law both substantively and procedurally. 
With the gradual extension of international law to such fields as labor legis- 
lation, civil aviation, food and agriculture, currency stabilization, economic 
development, international trade, public health, human rights, dependent peo- 
ples, and other social, economic, and cultural problems, the scope of interna- 
tional law bids fair to become as broad as the recognized need for regulation of 
fields of human endeavor. And where the need for concerted international ac- 
tion is recognized as paramount to individual freedom of action, methods de- 
signed to further functional realization take precedence over traditional forms. 

The inexorable development of an international constitutional law can only 
be noted here. Whether attention is confined to a particular constitution, as 
Hans Kelsen has done in his brilliant juridical analysis of The Law of the United 
Nations,® or whether a comparative approach is made, such as C. Wilfred Jenks 
has done in his suggestive' article on “Some Constitutional Problems of In- 
ternational Organizations,’ the material exists in the official documents and 
proceedings and is calling for further analysis and comment. Already contro- 
versies have arisen between the strict constructionists and those who, with Mr. 
Justice Holmes, realize that in a constituent act like a constitution there has 
been called into life “a being the development of which could not have been 


a Oficial Records, World Health Organization, No. 37, p. 332. “The procedure for 
amendment of the regulations is equally simple, and the World Health Assembly can 
ensure that the regulations are promptly and continually adapted to changing circum- 
stances and needs” (tbid., p. 2). 

9 The Law of the Untted Nattons—A Critical Analysts of its Fundamental Problems 
(London, 1950), pp. xviii, 903, and his supplement thereto, Recent Trends in the Law of 
the United Nations (London, 1951), pp. 909-994. 

“ [n The British Year Book of International Law, 1945, Vol. 22, pp. 11-72. 
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foreseen completely by the most gifted of its begetters." To mention only one 
example, there are the unremitting efforts, illustrated in part by the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution of the United Nations General Assembly,9 to make the 
United Nations “a workable instrument for Peace and.security” despite the 
veto.® 

The legal memoranda of the United Nations International Law Commission 
and its secretariat are indispensable in the study of current problems of in- 
. ternational law. Although some of them are more ably prepared than others, it is 
to be regretted that they are largely issued in impermanent mimeographed form 
and are not more readily available. The Commission, when it could find the 
time after dealing with ad hoc problems thrust upon it by the General Assembly 
—e.g., the Rights and Duties of States, the Nuremberg Principles, International 
Criminal Jurisdiction, Definition of Aggression—has been preparing drafts 
on the Law of Treaties, the Regime of the High Seas, and the Law of Arbitral 
Procedure, and is undertaking work on the me of Territorial Waters and 
Nationality, including Statelessness. | 

Perhaps the most significant contribution so far made by the International 
Law Commission is its Draft Articles on the Continental Shelf and Related Sub- 
jects, completed at its Third Session in 1951.59 The Commission had the benefit 
of a noteworthy Memorandum on the Regime of the High Seas,® prepared for the 
Secretariat by Professor Gilbert Gidel, in which, stressing the “essentially . 
negative" character of traditional doctrine of the freedom of the seas as a 
reaction against claims to sovereignty over high seas, he suggests that, although 
the rule of non-interference with foreign-flag vessels on the high seas has as- 
sured freedom of navigation, it has failed to provide a regime for the regulated . 
utilization or conservation of the resources of the.sea or to provide standards 
for proscribing acts conira bonos mores.” The problem, therefore, is one of 
establishing a legal regime, which, while safeguarding the high seas as a medium 
of communications and precluding “a revival of obsolete claims to sovereignty 
over the seas,” furthers the disciplined exploitation of the resources of the’ 
high seas, its sea bed, and subsoil. “From the oo of view of legal technique,” 


he suggests, 


the problem does not appear insoluble provided the extension of the jurisdiction of littoral 
States to the high seas in the vicinity of their coasta does not develop into a territorial 


Resolution 377 (V) adopted at 302nd plenary meeting, Nov. 8, 1950. 

'5 See, e.g., the interesting legal study of Eduardo Jiménez de Aréchaga, Voting and 
the Handling of Disputes in the Security Council, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Studies, No. 5 (New York, 1950). 

Although some fifty documents or memoranda have appeared in the United Naticns 
series on the work of the International Law Commission, A/CN.4/ , only about half a 
dozen have been printed and made available for purchase. 

*5 Annex to Report of the International Law Commission Covering its Third Session, May 
16-July 27, 1951, United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records, 6th Sess., Supp. 
No. 9, Doc. A/1858; also in Doc. A/CN.4/48, July 30, 1951, and in American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 45, Supp., pp. 139-147 (1951). See comment thereon by Richard 
Young, tbid., Vol. 46, pp. 123-128 (1952). ' : 

$9 U.N. Doc. A/CN.4/32, 14 July 1950, 112 pp. T? Thid., pp. 1-14. 
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i 
jurisdiction, similar to the rights of sovereignty formerly claimed over the high seas, but ig 
confined to a special jurisdiction over one or more of the natural elements distinguishable 
in the high seas: the stratosphere or atmospheric area, the surface of the sea, the sea 
depths, the bed and the marine subsail.™ ` 


In attempting to determine the legal status of SORRE areas in terms of a 
“continental shelf" theory, the International Law Commission was confronted 
with problems of terminology and of the nature and extent of the shelf. Areas 
like the Persian Gulf, the Sicilo-Tunisian plateau, and the northern Adriatic 
and Aegean Seas, although not “continental shelves” to the geologists, contain 
shallow waters reputedly rich in oil or other natural resources, the exploitation 
of which is feasible.” The Commission therefore rejected the geological concept 
of the term, and, as a basis for legal regulation of submarine areas, defined the 
continental shelf as follows (Article 1): 

As here used, the term “continental shelf" refers to the sea bed and subsoil of the sub- 
marine areas contiguous to the coast, but outaide the area of territorial waters, where the 


depth of the superjacent waters admits of the. SEDIOISHOR of the natural resources of the 
ses bed and subsoil. 


The crux of the Commission's draft is found in Article 2, which provides: 


The continental shelf is subject to the exercise by the coastal State of control and jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of exploring it and exploiting its natural resources. 


In drafting this article, the Commission was confronted with several difficult 
legal questions. Were the sea bed and subsoil beyond territorial waters 
res nullius? Were they res communis? Were they subject ipso jure to the control 
and jurisdiction or sovereignty of the littoral state? Or must they be claimed by 
proclamation, or perhaps actually exploited, in order to found jurisdictional 
rights? Considerations of space prevent a juridieal analysis here of these ques- 
tions. However, the Commission, by providing that “the exercise by a coastal 
State of control and jurisdiction over the continental shelf does not affect the 
legal status of the superjacent waters as high seas” (Article 3) or “of the air- 
space above the superjacent waters" (Article 4), and that "the exploration 
of the continental shelf and the exploitation of its natural resources must not 
result in substantial interference with navigation or fishing" (Article 6), in- 
troduced limitations on the jurisdictional rights acquired tpso jure by the coastal 
state and rejected by clear implication more extravagant national claims to 
sovereignty over the high seas and its continental shelf. 

In other articles, the Commission recognized the right of a coastal state to 
regulate adjacent high seas fisheries, for purposes of conservation and on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, and the historic right of certain states to regulate 
sedentary fisheries outside their territorial waters, “provided that non-nationals 
are permitted to participate in the fishing activities on an equal footing with 
nationals” and without affecting ‘the general status of the areas as high seas.” 
It also gave its imprimatur to the legal regime of the “contiguous zone,” al- 
ready well established except for the territorial limit, as follows: 


On the high seas adjacent to its territorial waters, a coastal State may exercise the control 
^i Thid., p. 15. n Ibid., pp. 102 ff. 
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necessary to prevent the infringement, within its territory or territorial waters, of ita 
customs, fiscal or sanitary regulations. Buch control may not be' exercised more than 
twelve miles from the coast. | 


These Draft Articles are neither a legally binding treaty nor * the juda 
decision of an international court. Conceivably, they could be incorporated in 
a treaty for formal acceptance by states. However, whether implemented in 
this fashion or not, they will serve the purposes which the International Law 
Commission was created to advance. Such drafts, it was predicted, l 


would exercise influence partly as statements of the existing law and partly as pronounce- 
ments of what is & rational and desirable development of the law on the subject. They 
would be at least in the category of writings of the most qualified publicists, referred to in. 
Article 38 of the Statute of the Internationa! Court of Justice as a subsidiary source of law 
to be applied by the Court. Most probably their authority would be considerably higher. 
For they will be the product not only of scholarly research. .... They will be the result of 
the deliberations and of the approval of the International law Commission. Outsids the 
sphere of international judicial settlement they will be of considerable pornoya in shzping 
scientific opinion and the practice of Governments.” 


In the field of international judicial settlement, the jutisomidénco of the In- - 


ternational Court of Justice has been outstanding, despite the paucity of 


legal controversies submitted to the Court. Since receiving its first case in May, 
1947, the Court has given eight judgments and seven advisory opinions. States 
appearing before the Court as parties include the United Kingdom (5 judg- 
ments delivered, 2 pending); Albania, Colombia, and Peru (8 each); Norway; 
United States eer a France (2. pending); Greece (pending); Iran; Guate- 


mala (pending); Liechtenstein (pending). 


In the course of its fifteen judgments and advisory opinions™ the Court 
has had occasion to-make authoritative pronouncements upon a wide range of 
rules and principles of international law, such as the nature of customary in- 


ternational law, the legal nature and interpretation of treaties and of reserva- 


tions thereto, the capacity of states and of international organizations to bring 
international ‘claims, the legal nature of international organizations, diplo- 
matic asylum, diplomatie protection, jurisdiction over straits, delimitation of - 
territorial waters, innocent passage, intervention, responsibility of states, ob- 
ligation to make reparation for injurious acts, obligation to prevent injurious 
use of territory, nationality of claims, nature and measure of damages, respect 
for territorial sovereignty, termination of mandates, and succession or devolu- 
tion between international organizations. The Court has also decided important 
questions as to its own jurisdiction.” 

As contributions towards the progressive development of international bw 


13 Survey of International Law in Relation to the Work of Codtfication of the International 
Law Commission, Secretariat Memorandum, U.N. Doc. A/CN.4/1, 5 Nov. 1948, p. 16. 
For comments by certain governments on the Commission’s Draft Articles, see U.N. Doo. . 
A/CN.4/55, 16 May 1962. 

n See International Court of Justice Reports, 1947, 1048, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952. 

T5 See, further, G. G. Fitsmaurice, “The Law and Procedure of the International Court 
of Justice: General Principles and Substantive Law,” British Year Book of International 
Law, 1960, Vol. 27, pp. 1—41 (1951); “Trends in the Work of the International Court of 
Justice,” unsigned note, Harvard Law Review, Vol. 65, Pp. 660-673 (1952). 
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the opinions of the Court are not dependent upon the political importance of the 
parties before the Court (who, for example, was Mr. Tompkins in the legally in- 
fluential decision of the United States Supreme Court in Hrie Ratlroad Co. v. 
Tompkins, [804 U. S. 64, 1938]?) or upon the importance of the interest at 
stake (for example, the uninhabited islets or rocks, sovereignty over which is 
in issue in the pending Minguters Case) or even upon whether a party abides 
by the decision (‘‘it is not part of the Court’s function to enforce its judg- 
ments").75 The eminence of the Court and its reputation for judicial integrity 
are sufficient to command respect for its opinions on international law whether 
- or not one agrees with a particular holding. 

This is not to deny that the influence of the Court as an institution for pacific 
settlement of international legal disputes will be judged by practical results. 
It is no reflection on the Court to note that some of its judgments and advisory 
opinions have been flouted. Albania has not yet paid the compensation which 
the Court held that she owed for her responsibility in the Corfu Channel affair; 
Iran refused compliance with interim measures indicated by the Court in the 
Anglo-Iranian oil controversy; advisory opinions of the Court, although uni- 
formly accepted by the organ requesting advice, have had no appreciable influ- 
` ence on the conduct of Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, or South Africa, or on 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom has accepted an adverse judgment in the Fisheries Case with 
Norway; Colombia and Peru are attempting to settle the asylum: controversy 
over Haya dela Torre in conformity with the Court’s pronouncements on the 
law; pursuant to the advisory opinion of the Court on Reparation for Injuries 
Suffered in the Service of the United Nattons, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations claimed and received from Israel satisfaction in the form of an apology 
and an indemnity of $54,628 for the assassination of its agent, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, on the territory of Israel;" and the United Nations General As- 
sembly has used advisory opinions requested by it as a basis for further efforts 
to settle the problems to which they relate. 

The usefulness of the Court is seriously limited by the fact that only 35 
of the 62 parties to its Statute have accepted its compulsory Jurisdiction, some 
of them on the basis of potentially crippling reservations such as the one by | 
which the United States pretends to reserve to itself the determination of 
whether a matter is essentially within its domestic Jurisdiction. The basic prob- 
lem of increasing resort to the Court, is, of course, political, and not a legal 
problem. However, within the limits of its opportunities the International 
Court of Justice has performed noteworthy service in the clarification and 
application of international law. Its potentialities have scarcely been tapped. 


* — * 4 


Realization of the services of which international law is capable depends upon 
a better understanding of its nature and limitations. Our adherence to the prin- 


te “Trends in the Work of the International Court of Justice," p. 671. 

1! Seo International Court of Justice, Yearbook, 1950-1961, pp. 69—70 (1951). The Year- 
books include useful information on the “effect” of the judgments and opinions of the 
' Court. 
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ciple “a government of laws and not of men" may mislead us into assuming 
that the law itself actually governs," whereas it is men who govern; the prin- 
ciple only requires that they govern in accordance with legal standards rather 
than arbitrarily. Quite often, perhaps, international law is also regarded as a 
self-operating mechanism, a set of rules which are expected to prevail of their 
own force and whose prohibitory aspect is commonly overstressed. 

Hans Morgenthau, criticizing the “liberal conception” of “the intrinsic: 
regulative powers of the rule of law" in the domestic field has observed that. 
those who erected this historic experience into & universal principle mistook for.a relation 
of cause and effect what was actually a coincidence or, at best, took for cause what was - 
actually effect. They believed that the peace, order and prosperity of the Victorian age 
atemmed from the reign of the rule of law which, wherever established, would of necessity 
lead to similar results. As a matter of fact, it was the peace reigning in the affairs of men 
which made the peaceful functions of the law courts possible, not vice versa. It was be- 
cause of the order existing in the social fabric that the orderly processes of the rule of law 
could give normative directions to social activities, not vice versa.'* 


The United Nations Charter, for example, can be variously conceived of as 
"the law" or as a framework to facilitate the development of the required 
“social fabric" which in turn permits the establishment of the orderly procésses 
of the rule of law. Already, Trygve Lie has been able to say: ‘Virtually all 
important developments in the evolution of ‘international law during the 
past six years have been closely connected with the United Nations.’?? The 
difficulties along the path of social, political, and legal progress are formidable; 
the opportunities are immeasurable. 


8 Scientific Man vs. Power Politics, p.-116. 
7? Introduction to the Annual Report of the PEE a 1950-1951, p. 5. 
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In spite of later claims that it had been the leader of the anti-fascist camp and 
of the Slav world from the beginning of the second World War, the Soviet Union 
followed a strictly Russian policy, neither anti-fascist nor Pan-Slav, from 
August, 1939, to June, 1941. This policy clearly foreshadowed a nationalist 
revival of the language and aspirations that had been most characteristic of 
Old Russia but were assumed to have been definitely buried in the ten Novem- 
ber days of 1917 which shook the world. During these two years not the slightest 
sympathy for the Czechs and Poles suffering under German occupation was 
expressed. Indeed, although Leninist communism during World War I had 
conducted a violent defeatist propaganda compaign in both warring camps, the 
subversive communist propaganda that was resumed in 1939 was directed only 
against the democratic nations. ‘Moreover, officially, even ostentatiously, 
help was granted to the camp of fascism so that, from 1939 to 1941, the Soviet 
Union could be considered a non-belligerent partner of the Axis. From the policy 
of benevolent neutrality towards the Axis the Soviet Union was removed 
against its will. Circumstances made it an ally of the democracies. This change 
was performed reluctantly, only because no other choice was left.’”! 

The communist leadership was convinced even as late as May, 1941, that 
its policy of neutrality would safeguard Russia's peace,* but in January, 1945, 
the same leadership boasted of having “always” correctly foreseen the course 
of events, as well as of being alone able to recognize how and whither events 
must develop in the future? In any event, in his report to the Moscow Soviet 
on November 6, 1941, Stalin rightly accused the German invaders of having 
‘‘nerfidiously attacked our peace-loving country.’ Clearly against its foresight 
and will, the Soviet leadership was forced to enter, not a war for proletarian 
revolution, social justice, or democracy, but a “war of national liberation"—-& 


! N. 8. Timasheff, “Four Phases of Russian Internationalism," Thought, Vol. 20, p. 47 
(March, 1045). In 1927, at the Fifteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
Stalin declared: “The revolution in USSR is only part of the world revolution, its begin- 
ning and the base for ita successful advance." 

! Bolshevik, No. 10, pp. 1-2 (May, 1941). 

3 “Our Party is theoretically equipped and united as no other party on earth because 
in its activity it Jeans on the Marxist-Leninist theory and masters the knowledge of the 
laws of social development. The duty of the Party and Soviet personnel... is unceasingly 
to study the theory of Marx and Lenin, remembering that it gives the Party the ability 
to orient itself in any circumstances, to foresee the course of events, to understand the 
inner connections of current developments, and to recognize not only how and whether 
events are now developing, but also how and whether they must develop in the future" 
(Bolshevik, No. 1, p. 10, Jan., 1945). 

4 Stalin, O velikoi otechesivennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuza [On the Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union], 5th ed. (Moscow, 1946), p. 17. See also, irom his radio address of July 3, 
1941: “Germany suddenly and treacherously violated the non-aggression pact of 1939" 


(p. 10). 
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"great patriotic war," the title previously given by the Russians to the war of 
1812. In his report to the Moscow Soviet, Stalin accordingly used words not 
heard officially since the “Great October Socialist Revolution," the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of which he was celebrating. Hitler, he said, was out to 
. “exterminate the Slav peoples, the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Bulgar- 
ians, Ukrainians, and Byelo-Russians." The Nazis had the audacity “‘to call for . 
the annihilation of the great Russian nation, the nation of Plekhanov and Lenin, | 
Belinsky and Chernyshevsky, Pushkin and Tolstoi, Glinka and Tschaikovsky, 
Gorky and Chekhov, Sechenov and Pavlov, Repin and Surikov, Suvorov and 
Kutuzov." And in his address to the Red Army Parade the next day, Stalin 
called upon Soviet soldiers to let themselves be inspired in this war by “the 
manly images of our great ancestors—Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, 
Kuzma Minin, Dmitri Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov, Mikhail Kutuzov." 
The feudal saints of the Orthodox Church and the generals serving tsarist 
reaction, all of them exclusively Russian, were thus proclaimed the ancestors of 
the supernational revolutionary Red Army.’ 

In the war years themselves the Russian fatherland completely overshadowed, 
the Soviet fatherland.9 Traditional national values were restored without any 
reference éither to class war or to the revolutionary struggle and without any 
regard for the national feeling of the non-Russian Soviet nationalities. To the 
nationalist heroes and warriors of the past, everything was forgiven. At the 
end of S. Golubov's novel General Bagration (1943), Prince Peter Bagration, ' 
the general mortally wounded in the battle at Borodino, was presented as 
kissing the Emperor's signature on a letter of thanks just brought to him and as 
dying with the words, "Soul and body alike and my blood to the last drop, 
I give all to my fatherland and to his Majesty’s service." Field Marshal Count 


5 Ibid., pp. 26-28, 36. In hia Order of the Day as National Commissar for Defense on 
February 23, 1942, Stalin rightly emphasized that the policy of racial equality of the 
USSR was a factor of strength in comparison to Hitler's racial policy (1bid., p. 42). 

! In November, 1941, the popular young poet Konstantin Simonov (see the article on 
him by Elena Mikhailova in Soviet laterature, No. 8, pp. 46—49, Aug., 1948) wrote in a 
famous poem to his friend Alexei Surkov: “I am proud of this dearest of countries, this 
dear sad country that gave me my birth. I am proud that in Russia my life is to finish, 
that the mother that bore me was Russian of race, that when seeing me off, in the old 
Russian manner, she locked me three times in her loving embrace." And Surkov replied: 
“In the midst of night and darkness we have carefully borne before us the inextinguishable , 
flame of faith in our Russian, our native folk.” A fervent Russian patriotism became the 
theme of all the poems, short stories, novels, and plays, glorifying the “Holy Homeland" 
(svyashchennaya rodina). The general slogan was “za rodinu, za Stalina—''for fatherland 
and Stalin.” 

T See Michael Karpovich, “Soviet Historical Novel," Russian Review, Vol. 5, pp. 52— 
63 (Spring, 1946). This novel was translated into English by J. Fineberg under the title 
of No Easy Victories (London, 1945). A number of other Russian war novels and biogra- 
phies about historical heroes are available in English translations, among them 8. Sergeev- 
Tsensky, Brusilov’s Break- Through (London, 1944); 8. Borodin, Dmitri Donskoi, trans. E. 
and C. Paul (London, 1944); Mikhail Bragin, Field Marshal Kutuzov (Moscow, 1044); K. 
Osipov, Alexander Suvorov; A Biography, trans. E. Bone (London, 1944); and R. Wipper 
(Robert Yuryevich Vipper), Ivan Grosny, trans. J. Fineberg (Moscow, 1947). In the last, 
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Alexander Vasilyevich Suvorov (1729-1800), who cruelly subdued, on the Tsar’s 
behalf, the peasant rebellion of Pugachev and the last resistance of free Poland, 
became the greatest hero of the communist youth; even General Alexei Brus- 
silov, who was appointed in May, 1917, commander-in-chief of the Russian 
Army which the Bolsheviks did everything at the time to undermine, was hon- 
ored by a great warnovel and by the “deep respect" which the Red Army paper, 
Krasnaya zvesda, expressed on September 3, 1943, for “the man who in the 
stern years of the last war upheld with dignity the honor and glory of the 
Russian Army.” 

The Russian nationalism T loose by events did not confine itself to a de- 
fensive patriotism, the chauvinism of which might be explained by the military 
catastrophe facing the country. It immediately asserted itself in an aggressive 
way. The annexation of eastern Poland, of Bessarabia, and of part of Bukovina 
could be “justified” by nationalism, by the goal of uniting all Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Russians under the Soviet flag (though. this unification deprived the 
Soviet Ukrainians of that consideration which they had received from Moscow 
when the Soviet Ukraine was yet to attract the “brothers by race” living in 
Poland and Rumania). No similar justification existed for the annexation of the 
Baltic Republics, but, quite naturally, many Russian non-Bolshevik nation- 
alists greeted this step. People who had pleaded for the independence of the 
Magyars or the Irish accepted the control by Moscow of Transcaucasia, of 
the Baltic coast, and of the Ukraine, as justified by Russian needs of security 
and economy.® Understandably, meanwhile the “Internationale” was abolished 
, ag the national anthem of the Soviet Union; its expansive promise ‘the Inter- 
nationale unites the human race," did not ring true in an atmosphere satiated 
with glory to Velikaya Rus, "the great Russia,” as distinct from the rest of 
mankind. And the daring challenge to the self-reliance of the masses, “Nobody 
wil bring us liberation, neither a Tsar, nor a God, nor a hero," became un- 
acceptable in the era of Veliky Stalin, “the great Stalin’—Tsar, God, and hero 
to his people and, what no tsar had claimed, of all progressive" mankind. 

In his election speech broadcast from Moscow on February 9, 1946, Stalin 
praised the “Soviet multinational state system" as having survived successfully 
the test of the war, because it was built on foundations promoting the feeling 
of friendship and fraternal collaboration between the various peoples of the 
USSR. But in June, 1941, the Soviet government had thought itself obliged to 
apply against one of these peoples a “barbarous measure" which the tsarist 
government had long hesitated to decide upon. The victims were those Ger- 
mans who, in the later eighteenth century, had settled along the lower Volga 
and developed a prosperous community there. In 1916, two years after the out- 


a historian of repute tried to save Ivan’s reputation as a reformer and "progressive" mili- 
tary strategist against moralistic “liberal” considerations. The liberal historians, according 
to Wipper, translated “the apr e and on the lips of Russians extremely majestic, 
surname ‘Grozny’ by the vulgar words... ‘Ivan the Terrible’ " (pp. 233—234). 

* The Russian nationalist point of view was expressed, for PURIS in Walter Kolarz, 
Stalin and Eternal Russia (London, 1944), pp. 48 ff. 
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break of World War I, the Russian government had made up its mind to re- 
move temporarily the Volga Germans, but the March Revolution had inter- 
vened before the plan could be carried out. After 1917 Lenin singled out these 
same Volga Germans for especially favorable treatment. Their Oblast, the first ` 
autonomous unit created by the communist government (in July, 1918), was 
raised in 1924 to the status of an autonomous republic of the RSFSR. Their 
‘city of Pokrovsk was renamed Engels and became the capital of the republic, 
while their other large town, Katherinenstadt, named after Catherine II who 
settled the Germans there in 1764, was rebaptized Marxstadt.? However, in 
June, 1941, Stalin apparently became convinced that the two decades of 
Sovietlife and education which supposedly had promoted the fraternal solidarity 
of peoples had been a failure. While Hitler’s armies were still far away in west- 
ern Russia, Stalin ordered, without any proof of collective treason or any trial, 
the permanent eviction and dispersion of the Volga Germans. Their autonomy 
proved to be nothing but a scrap of paper. The region was cleared of all traces of 
German culture and ruthlessly Russified, with the cities unprotected even by 
the names of Marx and Engels. Furthermore, this policy of wholesale destruc- 
tion of cultural and political entity by the Bolshevists themselves was not car- ` 
ried through on a class basis, but purely on a racial one. 

Only somewhat different was the case of four Mohammedan peoples in the 
Soviet Union. On December 17, 1917, a proclamation of the new Soviet govern- 
ment signed by Lenin and Stalin was addressed to the Moslems of Russia and 
the Fast: ‘The rule of the robbers and enslavers of the peoples of the earth is 
about to end... A new world is being born, a world of workers and free men 
... Moslems af Russia, Tatars of the Volga and the Crimea, Kirgiz and Sarts 
of Siberia and Turkestan . . . Chechens and mountaineers of the Caucasus—all ' 
those whose mosques and chapels have been destroyed, whose beliefs and cus- 
toms have been trampled under foot by the Tsars and oppressors of Russia. 
Henceforth your beliefs and customs, your national and cultural institutions, 
. are free and inviolable. Build your national life freely and unhindered.” But 
in 1943 and 1944, four of the Mohammedan autonomous Soviet states—the 
Kalmyk ASSR, the Crimean Tartar ASSR, the Chechen-Ingush, and the 
_Karachayev autonomous regions in the northern Caucasus—were removed com- 
pletely from the map and from life, the peoples transported to unknown regions 
in northern Asia, their languages eradicated, their cities and villages renamed. 
No trace was left of these historic communities, and the lands were resettled by 
Russians. 

No reasons were given for any of these nationalist excesses, but apparently 
all were based upon the assumption of collective racial “guilt.” And as the 
Mohammedan territories were in fact reached by the German armies, it can be 


* On the establishment of the autonomy of the Volga Germans, see Rudolf Schilze- 
Molkau, Die Grundzüge des Wolgadeutschen Staatswesens im Rahmen der russischen Na- 
tionalitdienpolittk (Munich, 1931), and Manfred Langhans-Ratzeburg, Die Wolgadeut- - 
schen, ihr Staats- und Verwaltungsrecht in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, zugleich ein Beitrag 
sum bolséhoutditechen Nationalitdtenrecht (Berlin, 1929). 
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assumed that parts of the. populations did sollicits with the Germans. In 
any ease, many Soviet citizens of all nationalities went over to the German side; 
if Hitler had followed a less beastly policy of human extermination and degrada- 
tion, the number of the elements disloyal to Stalinism probably would have been 
much larger. As it was, Stalin apparently became convinced that he could count 
only upon the support of the Great Russians, to whose emotions the annexa- 
tions of the years 1939-1941 had appealed and among whom some began to 
look upon him as the leader who would bring about both the Pan-Slav and 
Pan-Asian expansionism of extreme Russian nationalists and the utopia of 
universal social justice of Slavophil measianists. 

Conscious of the debt which he owed to the Great Russians, Stalin acknow- 
ledged it publicly in the toast with which he concluded the Kremlin banquet for 
the Red Army commanders on May 24, 1945: “I should like to drink to the 
health of our Soviet people—and first of all to the health of the Russian people. 
I drink first of all to the health of the Russian people because it is the most 
outstanding nation of all the nations forming the Soviet Union. ... It has won 
in this war universal recognition a8 the leading force in the Soviet Union among 
all the peoples of our country. . . . The confidence of the Russian people in the 
Soviet government was the decisive force which ensured the historic victory 
over the enemy of mankind—fascism.” The historical sorrows and triumphs of 
Russian imperialism became now officially Stalin’s. After he had attacked Japan 
in August, 1945—breaking his pact of friendship and nonaggression of 1941 
with Japan as treacherously as Hitler had broken his own with Stalin—he 
celebrated the quick victory in a broadcast from Moscow on September 2, in 
which he said: "The defeat of Russian troops in 1904 in the period of the 
Russo-Japanese War left grave memories in the minds of our people. It was 
a dark stain on our country. Our people trusted and awaited the day when 
Japan would be routed and the stain wiped out. For forty years have we, men 
of the older generation, waited for this generation, waited for this day. And now 
this day has come." This astonishing declaration, describing victory in a way 
which resembled so closely Mussolini's triumph in wiping out the stain of the 
battle of Adua forty years later in the victorious war against Ethiopia, was a 
complete reversal of the official attitude of Russian Socialism in 1905—an atti- ` 
tude unaltered in high school textbooka.published in 1941, which declared that 
“Lenin and the Bolsheviks worked for the defeat of the tsarist government in 
this predatory and shameful war, because the defeat facilitated the victory of 
the revolution over tsarism.’’ And in one of his leaflets against the Russo- 
Japanese War, Comrade Stalin had written: "Let us wish that this war will 
become a still greater disaster for the tsarist regime than was the Crimean 
War. ... Then serfdom was ended. Now, as a consequence of this war, we will 
bury the child of serfdom, the tsarist regime with it stinking secret police and 
gendarmes.'"19 

10 The first quotation is from Istoriya SSSR, Vol. 8 (for the tenth grade), 2nd ed. 


' (Moscow, 1941), p. 29. The quotation regarding Stalin’s attitude is from Lavrentii Pav- 
lovich Beriya, K voprosu ob tstortt bolshevistskikh organizatsii v Zakavkasie [Concerning the 
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Thus when the Soviet Union after thirty years revived Russia’s past, it 
revived that past in its most nationalist and imperialist mood, which had never 
before been sanctified as official policy and had always been resisted by strong 
liberal and humanitarian trends of thought. But the new Stalinist nationalism 
did ‘not shed the worldwide implications and ambitions of Leninism; what 
emerged was the “universal Russian monarchy”. which the Czech historian 
Palacky had dreaded in 1848, but with the addition of a new kind of monarch 
at its head, a man of the masses, a bearer of the social gospel endowed with : 
qualities of “genius” and ‘“‘omniscience”’ such as no Russian ruler and no leader 

- of a people had ever claimed. It was only natural that in such an atmosphere 
the ghost of.Pan-Slavism rose again—not the liberal Pan-Slavism of the West- - 
ern Slavs of 1848, but the Pan-Slavism of Moscow and of the Pan-Slav Congress d 
of 1867,& Pan-Slavism which preached the liberation of the other Slavs from 
alien eee by the Russian people, a Pan-Slavism which was Pan-Russism. 

The Chairman of the Commission on Credentials of the Council of Nationali- 
ties of the Supreme Soviet, P. A. Sharia, as reported by Izvesttva on March 


Question of the History of the Bolshevik Organizations in Transcaucasia], 5th ed. (Moscow, 
1939), p. 56. In the new edition of the Istortya SSSR, published in 1946, the text has been 
changed and Stalin’s speech on September 2, 1945, after the victory over Japan is quoted 
(Vol. 8, p. 45). The military technology of the tearist army is blamed for its backwardness: 
“In Port Arthur there was not even a wireless telegraph, though it had been invented in 
1895 by A. 8. Popov” (p. 29). = 

The spirit of invincibility under a better government than that of the tears was ex- 
pressed in a pamphlet by N. M. Korobkov, Mikhatl Kutuzov (Moscow, 1945), written 
especially for officers: "We are on the road to a new growth 6f the power of our country. : 
Prepared historically for great feats, our army and our new Stalinist military art surpass 
everything that Russian history has ever known. But we do not forget our great ancestors, 
we do not forget the heroic past of our nation. [Their] memory is a faithful guarantee of 
the great future to which the genius of a leader (genialny voshd), Generalissimus Stalin, 
leads the country on new paths" (p. 5). 

Two official translations into English exist for the text of the pamphlet by Beriya, 
Stalin’s fellow countryman and faithful follower: On the History of the Bolshevik Organiza- 
tions in Transcaucasia, trans. from the 4th Russian ed. (New York, 1939) and trans. from 
the 7th Russian ed. (Moscow, 1949). Beriya’s speech reveals the switch from ''socialism" 
to "nationalism" in Stalin's line and-establishes the official legend about Stalin’s activities 

-in his younger years. Stalin's attitude in 1905 is discussed on pp. 44—46 of the 1939 ed. 
(pp. 71-73 of the 1949 ed.): "In January 1904 the Russo-Japanese War broke out. The 
Bolsheviks of Transcaucasia, headed by Comrade Stalin, consistently pursued Lenin's 
line of ‘defeat’ for the Tsarist government, constantly urging the workers and peasants 
to take advantage of the military overthrow of the autocracy. The ‘All-Caucasian Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP (Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, the Bolshevik organiza- 
tion), the Tiflis and Baku Committees of the RSDLP issued a number of leaflets exposing 
the imperialist predatory character of the Russo-Japanese War on the part of both warring 
powers and calling for the defeat of Tsarism. One of the leaflets . : . said: ‘However much 
they may call us non-patriots and the enemies'at home, let the autocracy ... remember 
that the RSDLP represents 99% of the population of Russia. . . . Their brothers arebeing 
driven into the jaws of death to shed the blood of the sons of the Japanese, a brother peo- 
, plel... We want this war to be more lamentable for the Russian autocracy than was the 
Crimean War. ...’ Day in and day out the Bolsheviks urged the soldiers to support the 
revolutionary strunale of the people against Tsarism.” . 
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15, 1946, enlarged on Stalin’s statement of the Russian people as the leading 
force of the Soviet Union: "Every people in the Soviet Union understands 
» perfectly well that the main, decisive role in the achievement of victory over the 
enemy in the Great Patriotic War...was played by the great Russian 
people. For this reason the prestige of the Russian people is so immeasurably 
high among the other peoples; for this reason the peoples of the USSR. bear 
toward it boundless confidence and a feeling of tremendous love and gratitude.” 
The same love and gratitude were expected from the younger Slav brothers 
who had been liberated by the Russian Army. The new Pan-Slavism, turning 
away from the West and looking to Moscow, was also justified by the unique 
position of Russian culture. ‘“Nazurally our literature, which reflects a system 
much higher than any bourgeois democratic system, a culture many times 
higher than any bourgeois culture, has the right to teach others a new universal 
morality. Where can you find such a people or such a country as ours?" wrote 
Andrei Alexandrovich Zhdanov in Pravda on September 21, 1946, when he was 
probably the second most influential man in the Soviet Union. On June 27, 
1947, Pravda declared: “We may say with confidence that the center of artistic 
culture of the world has now moved to Moscow. From here mankind receives 
the art of the most advanced thought, of great feeling, of highest morality and 
noteworthy artistry.” This highest culture on earth had, of course, found its 
instrument in the Russian language. “The future belongs to the Russian lan- 
guage as the language of socialism," Moskovsky Komsomolets asserted on March 
6, 1949; “the democratic peoples are learning the Russian language, the world 
language of internationalism.” Under these circumstances, would not the Slav 
peoples of the West gladly accept the Russian culture and the Russian language, 
akin to them by blood and tradition and at the'same time the most advanced 
on earth? 
IT 


Less than two months after the German attack on the Soviet-Union a Pan- 
Slav Committee was formed in Moscow, and on August 10, 1941, it held its first 
meeting under the chairmanship of General Alexander Semyonevich Gundorov. 
Though no official Soviet leaders participated, the Russian communist intelli- 
gentsia was well represented by such foremost members as the authors Nikolai 
Simenovich Tikhonov (the first writer to receive the Order of the Patriotic 
War, First Class), Alexander Alexandrovich Fadeev, and Alexei Tolstoi, and 
the composer Dmitri Shostakovich. The Poles were represented by Wanda 
Wassilewska, wife of the Ukrainian playwright and communist leader, 
Alexander Korneichuk; the Czechs by Zdenék Nejedly, professor of musicology 
at Prague University and biographer of Smetana and Masaryk, and by Jan 
Sverma, a communist who died fighting in Slovakia in 1945. In his opening 
words, Tolstoi “rejected the old ideology of Pan-Slavism" as reactionary and 
contrary to the principles of equality among the nations. “Slavs, let us unite, 
that each Slavonic nation may be entitled, as the other nations are, to a free, 
peaceful existence—that the culture of our nations may flourish without re- 
straint.” The main emphasis of the meeting was on the fight against the 
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German enemy, a call upon all Slavs to establish armed forces and to sabotage 
the enemy’s efforts. Much more representative and more carefully prepared was 
the second meeting of the Slavs in Moscow on April 4 and 5, 1942. Shostakovich 
issued & call to arms: “I am proud to bea Russian, I boast of being a Slav... . 
May all the spiritual forces, all the intellectuals of the glorious family of the - 
Slavonic nations fearlessly fulfil the great mission entrusted to them by his- 
tory!" And Tolstoi summed up the revised Slavophile interpretation of history | 
in an article in Pravda: “We must revise the whole history of the Slav peoples. ` 
.'. . During one thousand years, our young blood vitalized decrepit Byzantium. 
Thanks to the Slavs, Byzantium preserved ancient civilization and transmitted 
it to feudal Europe. The Slav peoples, hard-working, lovers of liberty and peace 
and culture, had as their neighbors on the East nomadic empires which always 
cherished the utopian design of world conquest, and on the West medieval em- - 
~ perors whose imposing cavalcades were equally vain. The aggressions from East 
. and West broke against the fearless resistance of the Slav world. The role of — 
the Slav peoples in the formation of European humanism has not. yet been 
appreciated at its true value. , .. ? 
. What no previous Slav congas had attempted was now realized, thanks to 
' official government support. A monthly periodical Slavyane [The Slavs], began 
to appear in Moscow in January, 1943; special committees to work among Slav. 
youth, Slav scholars, and Slav women were formed; Slav scholarship and pub- 
lications were encouraged in the Soviet Union under the leadership of Professor 
Nikolai Sevastyanovich Derzhavin, who since 1898 had published numerous ` 
works on Slav history, especially on the Bulgarians, and who was awarded the 
Order of Lenin in 1945; above all, the Pan-Slav propaganda was carried to 
Britain, Canada, Latin America, stid the United States, appealing as Hitler 
had done to the racial solidarity of citizens of Slav descent. A congress of 
- Slavonic nations meeting in London on May 25, 1944, under the chairmanship 
of R. W. Seton-Watson, was attended mostly by Slavs living in England in 
. temporary exile. Of much greater importance was the American Slav Congress 
which took place in Detroit on April 25 and 26, 1942. It-made use of the war- ' 
time enthusiasm for “our Russian ally" and tried to organize the ten million: 
Americans of Slav descent immediately in support of the common American- 
. Russian struggle against Hitler and permanently in Suppor of the UD 
Union and its policy." 


?! A good discussion of the Slav peoples in and after World War II is in Albert Mousset, 
The World of ihe Slavs (London, 1950), which i is a revised edition of the French original, 
published in 1948. 

12 Testifying before the House Committee on ' Un-American Activities; Judge Blair F. 
Gunther of the Court of Common Pleas, Pittsburgh, accused the American Slav Congresa 
of being “the most dangerous fifth column operating among our Slav population. Its chief 

aim is to subvert millions of Slavic Americans operating in our basic industries in order 
to cripple our national defense apparatus. It gives every evidence of Moscow direction 
and control.” The Congress was listed as a subversive agency by the Attorney General of 
the United States on September 21, 1948. On June 25, 1949, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities found that the Congress changed its keynote at the end of World 
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The official recognition of the Russian Orthodox Church by Soviet authorities 
in September, 1943, and the elevation of the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow 
to the dignity of a patriarch of all Russia made the Church—as it had been 
. among the Pan-Slavs of the second half of the nineteenth. century—an instru- 
ment of -Russian imperial policy. Patriarch Alexei, who succeeded Sergius in 
May, 1944, praised Stalin as “a wise leader, placed by the Lord over our great 
nation." All churches were ordered to offer prayers “for the health and well- 
being of the God-sent leader of the peoples of our Christ-loving nation.” As 
in the nineteenth century, Pan-Orthodoxism was to support Pan-Slavism; 
Orthodox churches everywhere were to be united under Moscow’s leadership. 
Patriarch Alexei, at whose coronation the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Georgia participated, visited the Near East in 1945 to renew the ties which 
had existed in the time of tsarist Russia; Orthodox churches in Europe and 
America which had split away from the Moscow patriarchate were warned to 
reénter. In the same year Roman Catholics in Czechoslovakia held a conference 
at Velehrad in Moravia, where St. Cyril and St. Methodius had worked in the 
ninth century for the Christianization of the Slavs and where the Pan-Slav 
enthusiasm of the nineteenth century had led to many demonstrations of Slav 
spiritual solidarity. The keynote address at this conference called on all Catholic 
theologians of Slav descent to join “‘the ee Eastward orientation of the 
country.” 

The victories of the E Union in 1944 aa 1945 in the Balkans, in the 
Danubian Basin, and along the Vistula completely changed the picture in 
central-eastern Europe. The Russian Army entered Königsberg, the cradle of 
the Prussian monarchy, and Berlin, Budapest, and Vienna; the Kremlin claimed 
the-legacy of the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. Though the Soviet Union 
had not entered the war for any purpose of “liberation,” nevertheless it de- 
manded the gratitude of the Slavs as their liberator. From London, King Peter 
of Yugoslavia declared on January 11, 1945, that “fraternal union with 
Russia is one of the most deeply-rooted sentiments of the Slav peoples.” 
With greater clarity the new situation was put forward by a Bulgarian writer: 
For one hundred and fifty years the Slav idea served the private interests of two parasitic 
classes, the landowners and the bourgeoisie, i.e., it was exploited to the harm of the Slav 
peoples themselves. Today for the first time in 1300 years, Slavdom lives through a pro- 
pitious moment which will make its security forever possible. The German danger has 
disappeared. The governments which fanned hatred among the Slav peoples have been 
thrown out. Now the Slavs can proceed to build up their society. What should be their 
program? The Slavs form a racial, linguistic and cultural group with a common character. 
They constitute a geopolitical and economic bloc which can be an important factor in the 
preservation of European peace. The Slav nations, in order to liberate themselves from 
German capitalism, must build up technically perfected national economies which would 
secure their independence. Their inner structure must be democratic, freedom-loving and 

socially just. The Slav nations have to work out a political system for Pan-Slav coopera- 


War II “from super-patriotism to outright treason.” The Committee charged that the 
embassies of the USSR and of the Slav states cooperated actively with the American Slav 
Congress. 


r 
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tion, the principle of which ought to be full equality of small and great nations. The 
-USSR should organize and lead this Slav society. 


Pan-Slavism was to become the vehicle of à common civilization—the civiliza- 
tion of communist Russia, of the Soviet Union, and of its leading people, the 
great Russian people. - 
In 1946 the Soviet Union controlled all of Europe east of a line running 
from Stettin on the Baltic Sea to Trieste on the Adriatic Sea. Behind this 
line there were not only all the Slav peoples but, as Danilevsky in 1869 and other 
Pan-Slavs had demanded, the Magyars, Rumanians, and Albanians as well. 
That Greece and Constantinople did not live up to Danilevsky’s expectations 
was due not only to the will of resistance. of their own citizens, but also to the : 
far-sighted statesmanship of Winston Churchill and Ernest Bevin. Yet there 
was no.doubt-that Kónigsberg had become Kaliningrad; Potsdam was under 
communist domination; the two western Slav nations, Poland and Czechoslo- ` 
vakia, had emerged from the war with their territory much diminished and 
(under communist inspiration) on a purely racial basis, since they had driven 
out the Germans and other national minorities; Moscow claimed now the right 
—which had fallen in 1919 to the Western de sene M and had been exercised 
in 1939 by Hitler’s Germany—of settling all territorial and other disputes in 
the area. In addition, by the annexation of Carpatho-Ukraine from Czechoslo- 


."vakia, Russia became the immediate neighbor of Czechoslovakia and of 


Hungary, commanding a strategic foothold in the Danubian plain south of the 
Carpathian Mountains and establishing frontiers there and along the Oder- 
Neisse line which conjured up, as the fascist dictatorships had hoped to do, a 
racial past many centuries old. Of all the Slav peoples, only -the Poles abroad 
and the Polish government in London raised & passionate protest. As they had 
so often in the last two hundred years, the Polish national traditions and hopes 
had to live on in exile. In the homelands, however, the Slav spokesmen stressed 
the “democratic” and “peace-loving” character of the Slavs. This was no new 
melody. The romanticists among them had done it since the time of Herder. 
It had been the constant chant of the Slavophiles, and it was not changed sub- 
stantially by being communist-directed. The hope was now held out to all 
peoples that they might partake in this “democratic” and “peace-loving” 
community if they would affirm, as the Slavs did, their undying gratitude and 
indissoluble attachment to the great leader of the Slav world and of progressive 
mankind, Soviet. Russia under Stalin. - 

In this atmosphere a Pan-Slav congress met in Belgrade for five days begin- 
ning on December 8, 1946. It marked the third great congress in the history of 
the Pan-Slav idea: the first, in Prague, represented the Western democratic ` 
trend among the Austrian Slavs of 1848; the second, in Moscow, expressed the 
‘aggressive Russian nationalism of the 1860’s; the third, in the Yugoslav capital, 
was the triumphant affirmation of Moscow’s hold over the Slav world. Of all 


13 Christo Gandev in Slavyansko bratsivo, sbornik [Slav Brotherhood; A Symposium], 
Biblioteka Isvori [Sources], No. 2 (Sofia, 1945). 
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its members, at that time the Yugoslavs and their wartime leader, the old and 
trusted communist fighter and organizer, Marshal Tito, received the highest 
consideration, second only to that of Russia’s Marshal Stalin; and it was not 
by accident that Belgrade was chosen as the seat of the Pan-Slav Congress, 
the center of the new Pan-Slav movement. (After September, 1947, Belgrade 
was also the home of the newly established Cominform [Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau] and of its official magazine, the first issue of which appeared 
there on November 15, 1947.) The program of the Congress comprised three 
points: the Slav peoples in the world struggle for peace and democracy; the 
contribution of the Slav peoples to world culture; and organizational problems 
of Slav cooperation. For the first time in the history of Pan-Slavism, this pro- 
gram and this Congress were regarded as an official and not a private manifes- 
tation; for the first time, too, the Congress was worldwide, with Slav delegates 
from the United States, Canada, South America, Australia, and New Zealand 
attending—A uslandsslaven similar to the Auslandsdeutschen, or men and women 
of German descent and loyalty, though citizens of non-German countries, of 
Hitler’s time. Interestingly enough, however, the Slav representatives were 
organized not on a basis of nationality but of states. There was a representation 
from the Soviet Union (including Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians, but without 
taking into account the many non-Slav nationalities of the Soviet Union, which 
now acted officially as a Slav state), Yugoslavia (comprising Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenians and Macedonians), Poland, Czechoslovakia (comprising Czechs 
and Slovaks), and Bulgaria. The official state-concept ey replaced the 
formerly predominant nationality-concept. 

The Congress was opened by Marshal Tito, who was received, according 
to the official reports, with a “long-lasting ovation.” (‘“Equally enthusiastic” 
was the reception accorded to Marshal Fedor Ivanovich Tolbukhin, who had 
commanded the Soviet armies which victoriously entered Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Belgrade, and Vienna and thus ‘‘liberated” the southern Slavs.) In his opening 
address Marshal Tito said: “What would have happened if the glorious Red 
Army had not existed? What would have happened if this state of workers and 
peasants with Stalin, the man of genius, at its head, had not existed, which 
stood like a wall against fascist aggression and which with innumerable sacri- 
fices and rivers of blood liberated also our Slav nations in other countries. 
For these great sacrifices which our brothers in the great Soviet Union made, 
we other Slavs thank them. ...” He finished his talk with a three-fold toast: 
to Slav solidarity (using the word which the Slovak Pan-Slav poet Kollár 
had coined in 1837), to “our greatest Slav brother," the Soviet Union (forget- 
ting that the Soviet Union was not Slav but supraracial), and to its leader of 
genius, Stalin (a climax of personal adulation unthinkable at the Moscow 
Pan-Slav Congress of 1867). Marshal Tito was followed by the two main 
speakers, the Yugoslav Milovan Djilas, who discussed the struggle of the Slavs 
for peace and democracy, and Professor Boris D. Grekov of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, who read a long catalogue of names as “Slav contributors 
to world culture.” The trite verbosity and the lack of ideas of these papers 
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distinguished the Belgrade Congress from the nineteenth century Pan-3lav 
congresses as much as did the harmonious unanimity manifest in all diseus- 
sions and decisions. A Pan-Slav Committee was elected, on which each of the 
five states was represented by five members. A Yugoslav, Major General 
Bozhidar Maslari¢é, became its president; a Russian, a Pole, a Czech and a 
Bulgarian were elected vice-presidents. Belgrade became the seat of this Pan- 
^ Slav Committee, and the former Pan-Slav Committee in Moscow was reorgan- 
ized in March, 1947, as the Slav Committee of the USSR, with Gen. A. S. 
Gunderov as its chairman, and three vice-presidents, Alexander A. Veznesen- 
sky, rector of the University of Leningrad, Alexander Vladimirovich Palladin, 
president of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, and Yakub Kolas, a Byelo- 
Russian poet and vice-president of the Byelo-Russian- Academy of Sciences. 
In 1947 the monthly Slavyane, which so far had appeared as the organ of the 
Pan-Slav Committee in Moscow, became the organ of the Slav Committee of 
the USSR. 

The Pan-Slav Congress in Belgrade represented the crest of the Pan-Slav 
tide after World War II. Its resolutions, plans; and hopes came to naught— 
as had those of all the previous congresses—when far-reaching designs broke 
upon the rocks of reality. One more success, however, was to be registered by 
Moscow's Pan-Slavism, interestingly enough among the Czechs, whose con- 
ciliatory realism and spirit of political maturity were unique among the Slavs.. 
Despite this stability, it was only in Bohemia and Moravia, the Czech parts of 
Czechoslovakia, that the communists were able to achieve in free elections in 
Europe—held on May 26, 1946—a vote of 40.17 per cent. Wide circles expected 
a- recession of the communist vote in the elections of May, 1948, and it might 
have been the fear of such a defeat which prompted the communist leadership 
to seize total control of the country in February, 1948. Czechoslovakia quickly 
became an integral part of the Moscow-controlled and directed Pan-Slav 
empire, apparently adjusting fully to the intellectual, moral, and political - 
model set by the Kremlin. But this success, achieved against the most Western- 
ized Slavs, was more than balanced by the event of June 28, 1948, which took 
the world by surprise in its revelation of an open and widening rift between 
Moscow and Belgrade—between Marshal Stalin and Marshal Tito, the two 
most prominent leaders of the new Pan-Slavism. 

The Yugoslav defection created in the Slav “family of nations” a situation 
similar to that which had existed between 1830 and 1945 as a result of the en- 
mity of the Poles and the Russians. As Poland had done then, Yugoslavia now 
became the “Judas” and “traitor” to the Slav cause and a “tool” of “Western 

scheming” against the Slav world which the Russians, then as now, magnani- 
mously identified with Moscow. The similarity, even to the very words used 
in the diatribes by Katkov and his generation and those now used by Stalin’s 
spokesmen, was astonishing. But while the Polish communists acknowledged 
that it was only thanks to Moscow that Poland could end the “feudal” age, 
and that Poland’s liberation from German occupation was due only to the Red 
Army—forgetting that it was Soviet Russia’s cooperation in 1939 which facili- 
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tated Poland’s subjugation by Hitler—the Serbs' could point to a long tradition 
of peasant proprietorship and to their courageous fight, independent of Russian 
help, waged against Turks and Germans for independence. The communist 
leaders in Belgrade refused to admit that their country owed its liberation and 
its new order of “social justice" only, or primarily, to Russia’s help and guid- 
ance. They denied the thesis propagated from Moscow that the Slav peoples 
could not preserve their independence except under Russia’s protection. They 
did not wish to subordinate the economic modernization of their country to 
the needs of “the motherland” of the Slavs and of the socialist world revolution. 
Furthermore, Tito’s defection had repercussions in the Pan-Slav Congress in 
the United States; some of its mast active leaders, like Louis Adamic, sided with 
the dissident communists. The growing hostility of the Kremlin to the democ- 
racies had made the American people more aware of the threat to the West 
implied in the theory and actions emanating from Moscow, the center of the 
now intimately-fused movements of Pan-Slavism and world communism, with 
the result that the American Pan-Slav Congress ceased most of its activities. 

Altogether, the period of Pan-Slavism in its third, communist, Pan-Russian 
form came to its end. But even in its heyday it had been unable to solve, in 
spite of all totalitarian pressure and conformity, the old problems disputed 
among the Slav peoples: the control of Teschen contested by Czechs and Poles, 
the allegiance of Macedonia to Yugoslavia or Bulgaria, and the desire of the 
Ukrainian people for independence from the Great-Russians. 


III 


The Pan-Slavism of the war years, promising the equality of all Slav peoples, 
was openly replaced after 1947 by a Pan-Russism which imposed Russian pre- 
dominance and leadership on the Slav peoples first, but also on Magyars and 
Rumanians, on Uzbeks and Caucasians. In fact, the new Soviet patriotism 
hardly distinguished between “Russian” and “Soviet.” Soviet historiography 
had to follow the trend; books written and praised as recently as 1941, were 
rejected as not patriotic enough in 1947. Russian scholarship now began to 
extol the Russian past beyond anything that the most extravagant instances 
of former Russian historiography had ever attempted. The Kievan state now 
received a Slav past on Russian soil. Its rise was now found to have originated 
in & very ancient high east-Slav civilization, much superior to that of its neigh- 
bors; the multinational and yet centralized Russian state was dated back for 
many centuries, even before the sixteenth century, with the Great Russians, 
thanks to their cultural superiority, the leading element. The Great-Russian 
people was now generally called “the great Russian people,” and more and 
more emphasis was put on the fact that the Russians owed their whole develop- 
ment to their own creative originality and initiative. As one writer has ex- 
plained, “The Soviet imperial idea of a union of socialist peoples has given 
body to its own thinned spiritual substance by its absorption of the old Russian 
idea of the State, with all its expansionist and centralizing tendencies. It must 
by all means be made acceptable to the other peoples of the Soviet Union that 
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the Russian people—unlike Lenin’s idea—has at present become the true 
bearer of the world revolutionary tasks of Marxism. The Great Brother is 
now the leader on the road to progress and liberty. If subjection to Russia was 
once proclaimed ‘the lesser evil,’ it has now become no evil at all but sheer 
good fortune and a blessing.’’“ Accordingly, it is not surprising that in 1051 
Professor Militza Vasilyevna Nechkina (one of the well-known younger his- 
torians of Russia, author of many works on the Decembrists, and editor of the 
second volume, covering the nineteenth century, of the official textbook . 
Istoriya SSSR) wrote in the official organ of the Soviet historians, Voprosy 
istorii, that the conquest of colonial peoples by tsarist Russia had been not only 
‘the lesser evil" compared with the conquest by Britain or Turkey. to which 
they might have otherwise succumbed—the official Soviet theory since 1934— 
but a positive good: the Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians,.and Usbeks were 
actively helped in their economic progress by inclusion in the Russian empire. 
Tsarism oppressed the peoples, above all the Russian people, “thé older brother 
of all the peoples of the Soviet land." But the struggle against the common 
. enemy, tsarism—a struggle led by the Russian people—-became the foundation’ 
of a fraternity of all the peoples devoted to the common construction of a new 
socialist society, and the education of the non-Russian peoples by the Russians 
. created the condition for their liberation and progress. To elucidate these more 
“profound” aspects of the annexation of the non-Russian peoples by the Rus- 
sian Empire, had become one of the great tasks for Soviet historiography.” 
In 1931 in Burzhuasnaya tstoricheskaya nauka v Rossii [Bourgeois Historical 
Science in Russia] (p. 92), Sergei A. Piontkovsky had violently attacked the 
well-known book by Matvyei Kuzmich Lyubavsky, Obrazovante osnovskoi 
gossudarsivennot territorii velikorusskoi narodnosti [The Development of the State 
Territory of the Great Russian Nationality] (Leningrad, 1929), because it stressed 
“chauvinistically” the Great Russian element in the history of the Russian 
state. The book was then characterized by the disciples of Pokrovsky as the 
“political program of the NEP bourgeoisie." Now, however, both Pokrovsky 
and Piontkovsky are regarded as un-Marxist and unscientific, and present- 
day Russian historiography goes infinitely further than Lyubavsky (1860- 
1936) and his generation in glorifying the Russian national element. In 1951 
Voprosy istorii praised the thesis of Lt. Col. L. G. Beskrovny, professor of the 
history of warfare of the Military Frunze Academy, entitled “Stroitelatvo 
russkoi armii v XVIII veke” ['"The Building of the Russian Army in the 18th 
Century"]. In it the author rejected the “cosmopolitan” views of “bourgeois 


M Georg von Rauch, “Die Sowjetische Geschichtsforschung heute," Die Welt ale Ge- 
schichte (1950), No. 4, p. 258. 

5 Mrs. Nechkina’s article “K voprosu o formule neimenchee glo” [“On the Question of . 
the Lesser Evil"], Voprosy istortt, No. 4, pp. 44-48 (1951) was in the form of a letter to the 
editor and was specially recommended by the editor. Yet her volume in the Istoriya SSSR, 
2 vols., 2nd ed. (Moscow, 1947-49) had been censored in Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1950) for 
insufficient understanding of tearist colonial policy on the ground that she had not recog- 
nized the reactionary, pro-British and pro-Turkish character of the independence move- 
ment of the Caucasian peoples under Shamil against tsarism. 
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historians," according to which Peter I built the Russian army upon German 
models. On the contrary, Russia in the eighteenth century produced the best 
arms in Europe and made many inventions in the field of artillery; the Russian 
army was then trained according to its own national system, which was the 
most progressive in Europe; the leading officers were Russians and not foreign- 
ers, and Napoleon learned much from the tactics and the strategy of Suvarov.!* 
The same issue of Voprosy istorii bestowed similar praise on a symposium on 
the “progressive influence of the great Russian nation on the development of 
the Yakut nation. ... The Yakuts, as a result of their inclusion into the cen- 
tralized Russian state, entered the most advanced culture of the period and 
accelerated thereby the process of their social-economic and cultural develop- 
ment. The concrete elucidation of this question has at present, besides its 
purely scientific interest, great political significance. The study of the process 
of the historical development of the nationalities in the light of their historical 
interaction appears as one of the important moments in the education of the 
workers of our country in Soviet patriotism." It is hardly astonishing that, in 
an official programmatic article about the tasks of historical science published 
in the same journal later in the year, I. Kon asserted: “Marxist historical schol- 
arship must wage an incessant war against the falsification of history by the 
bourgeoisie. This war, which places Soviet historians in the firing line, is being 
conducted (and must be conducted) in all fields of historical science. . . . Soviet 
historical science develops under the constant and close leadership of the Soviet 
state, the Bolshevik party and Stalin himself. . . . All Soviet scholarship works 
under the guidance of Lenin and Stalin for the welfare of our nation."!? 

“The historians into the firing line" was not a new slogan but in line with 
Lenin's attitude. The difference was in what they were firing at. In 1939 
Bolshaya Sovyetskaya Entsiklopediya, the great depository of communist 
scholarship, devoted to Pan-Slavism a very short article, less than a column. 
This article quoted Marx and Engels as pointing out that ‘‘the immediate goal 
of Pan-Slavism appears to be the creation of a Slav empire, from the Erzgebirge 
and the Carpathian Mountains to the Black, Aegean and Adriatic Seas, under 
Russia's rule." It also stressed the reactionary and expansionist character of 
Pan-Slavism; Marx and Engels were reported to have looked with horror on 
a result which would make all Slavs share “the terrible fate of the Polish na- 
tion.”  ~ 

In their characterization of Pan-Slavism as Russian imperialism which would 
subject the other Slavs as the Poles had been subjected during Marx’s lifetime, 
Marx and the Communist Encyclopaedia seem for once to have been proved 


16 Voprosy istorii, No. 1, pp. 155-156 (1951). The thesis had been defended on June 
26, 1950. 

17 Review of Progressivnose vliyante velikoi Russkot natsis na rozvitie Yakutskogo naroda, 
Pt. 1, ed. A. I. Novgorod (Yakutsk, 1950) in Voprosy istorii, No. 1, p. 140 (1951). 

18 I, Kon, “K voprosu o spetsifike i zadachakh istoricheakoi nauki,” Voprosy istorii, 
No. 6, p. 63 (1951). 

19 “Pan-Slavism,” Bolshaya Sovyetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. 44 (Moscow, 1939), Cola. 
68 ff. The reference to Marx and Engels there is to Sochtnentya, Vol. 7, p. 277. 
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right. As in the worst period of tsarist nationalism, the right of national original- 
ity has recently been claimed for, and reserved to, the Russians alone; the other 
Slav nations, Poles and Ukrainians, have had to adapt themselves to Russian 
nationalism. The result, so far as the Poles are. concerned, was made clear at - 

the seventh congress of Polish historians which met in Breslau from September 
. 19 to September 22, 1948: “It is interesting to note that, while the campaign 
for the cultural and national distinctness (of Russia) was being trumpeted, at 
least one significant exception was made. The seventh congress of Polish his- 
torians ... was criticized principally for writing history from a nationalist 
point of view and for contrasting Russian and Polish culture rather than draw- 
ing comparisons between their fundamental similarity." ?? Even the Poles who 
had propagated the new Pan-Slavism after 1045 came in for sharp. criticism. 
Henryk Batowski, editor of the Pan-Slav magazine Życie Slowiafiskie (which 
began publication in January, 1946) and author of Historia Wspolpracy Slowi- 
anskiej [History of Slav Cooperation], was branded a bourgeois nationalist be- 
cause he overemphasized Poland’s role in the Slav world and glorified past 
instances of Slav cooperation at the expense of the present.” 

Had Stalin forgotten the warning which he voiced in his “Report on National 
Factors” before the twelfth Congress of the Russian Communist Party on 
April 23, 1923? He then regarded Great-Russian chauvinism, ‘‘a force that is 
gaining in strength," as a factor impeding the amalgamation of the Soviet 
peoples, undermining the confidence of the ‘formerly oppressed peoples" in ` 
the Russian proletariat. “This is our most dangerous enemy, which we must 
overcome; for once we overcome it, we shall have overcome nine-tenths of the 
nationalism which has survived and which is developing in certain republics."* 
In the discussion at the same Congress Bukharin went even further: “In our 
capacity as a former great-power nation, we must counter nationalist ambitions 
and place ourselves in a position of inequality, in the sense of making still 
greater concessions to national tendencies. By such a policy alone . . . whereby 
we artificially place ourselves in an inferior position as compared with others, 
only at such a price, can we purchase the real confidence of-the formerly op- 
pressed nations." Stalin opposed this point of view because “We must not over- 
shoot the mark in politics, just as we must not undershoot it.” Thirty years 
later, it seems that Stalin has more and more undershot the mark. In spite of 
all totalitarian control and of the ever-growing purges of “local nationalists,” 
Great Russian chauvinism has apparently aroused and strengthened the op- 
position of the Slav and non-Slav peoples subject to Moscow.” 


3? Anatole G. Mazour and Herman E. Bateman, in Journal of Modern History, Vol. 24, 
p. 64 (March, 1952). 

1 See the review in Slavyane, August, 1047, pp. 51 ff; Elizabeth Valkenier, ‘Soviet 
Impact on Polish Post-War Historiography, 1946-1950,” Journal of Central European 
Affairs, Vol. 11, pp. 372-396 (Jan., 1952); and Roman Werfel, "Konferenz polnischer ` 
Historiker," Für dauerhaften Frieden, für Volksdemokratie (the official Cominform organ, 
Bucharest), March 6, 1952. 

2 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, tr. from the Russian 
` ed. prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (New York, n.d., 19357), pp. 167-168, 
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Soviet patriotism, the official term most frequently used, has become more 
and more tinged with Slavophile Russianism. |On August 19, 1947, Izvestya 
published a lecture on the Soviet people’s national pride which S. Kovalev 
had delivered in the Moscow All-union Society for the Dissemination of Politi- 
cal and Scientific Knowledge. Kovalev had said: “In the process of socialist 
construction in our country, the Soviet people have worked out their own world 
outlook, peculiar to themselves alone. One of its most important characteristics 
-is Soviet patriotism, a feeling of the most profound love for and devotion to 
the Socialist Motherland. A most important peculiarity of Soviet patriotism is 
the profound understanding of the superiority of the Soviet system over the 
bourgeois and all other class systems. . . . It is precisely this peculiarity which 
above all characterizes Soviet patriotism as patriotism of the highest kind. . . ." 
Like the Slavophiles, he attacked Peter I for his Western reforms and the nine- 
teenth century Westernizers for their “worship of the West." “Great are the 
services of our people to history. Our people have repeatedly saved Europe 
from destruction by barbarians. ... The great Russian people, as well as the 
other peoples of Russia, was also in the past not dependent on other peoples in 
the struggle for progress, for the development of science, literature and art.” 
Kovalev, the official report went on, “dwelt in detail on Russia’s priceless 
contribution to world civilization in all spheres of culture.” Pravda of the same 
day said editorially: “For centuries Russian intellectuals fell over themselves 
in servility and obsequiousness before everything foreign. For centuries their 
- consciousness was poisoned with absurd prejudices which attributed leadership 
in science, technology, and culture to the West . . . . This most harmful survival 
from the past can still be found among a certain section of our intellectuals. 
It is a survival which Bolshevik propaganda must utterly destroy. Our intel- 
lectuals must be daily educated and peroneyaened in their feelings of Soviet 
national pride." 

In spite of all these educational efforts, some Soviet intellectuals have contin- 
ued to succumb to the sin of 'cosmopolitanism." In 1951 L. Knipper wrote a 
long article, “Protiv kosmopolitizma, za russky natsionalny stil" (‘Against 
Cosmopolitanism, for a National Russian Style"], in Sovyetskaya Muzyka [So- 
viet Music], Moscow, in which he asked: “Can it be that Russian music is no 


71 The future nationalist trend of Lenin’s revolution had been foreseen by the Russian 
nationalists who published the symposium Smena vekh [The Change of Guideposts] in 
Prague, 1921. See especially Nikolai Vasilyevich Ustryalov, Pod znakom revolyutstt [Under 
the Sign of Revolution], 2nd enl. ed. (Kharbin, 1927), wherein the introduction he writes: 
“No doubt, the motherland is being rebuilt and rises again” (p. v). His articles, written 
between 1921 and 1926 are divided into two sections: political articles on national Bolshe- 
vism, and sketches of the philosophy of our time. Some of the articles are remarkable for 
an understanding of the Russian nationalism of the twentieth century, especially “Na- 
tional Bolshevism,” pp. 47-53 (originally published Sept. 18, 1921); “Of the Future Rus- 
sia,” pp. 132-135; “The Nationalization of October," pp. 212-218; “Russia and Blok's 
Poetry,” pp. 846-356; and “Of the Russian Nation," pp. 374-393 (written originally for 
& Veeslavyansky Sbornik [Pan-Slas Symposium] published by the Union of Slav Commit- 
tees in Zagreb in honor of the one thousandth anniversary of the Kingdom of Croatia). 

* The lecture by Kovalev was regarded as so important that it was published in 
English by Soviet Monitor, issued by Tass Agency (London), No. 8815, Aug. 13, 1947. 
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longer Russian music because it became Soviet music? The Russian nation, 
which has changed in some respect in the last thirty-three years, has in no way 
ceased being Russian by becoming Soviet. . . . For there can be no art which is 
not rooted nationally. .. . We own the treasure of the'truly popular art of our 
great Russian classics. Only by going back to these glorious traditions, can we 
find new ways for the development of the Russian song of the Soviet era. . . . In 
the brotherly family of the Soviet republics, the Russian culture is the first 
among equals. The national cultures not only of the Soviet republics but also 
of the people’s democracies, orient themselves after the Russian culture and 
grow to strength through it.’ And the famous directives of Stalin on the ques- 
tion of language in 1950 had one purpose—to-make clear that the “internation- 
al" language of socialism would be Russian. In an article, “The Great Language 
of our Epoch,” in the Literaturnaya Gazeta of January 1, 1950, David Zazlavsky 
declared: “The Russian language is the first world language of international 
significance which rejects sharply the destruction of the national character by 
cosmopolitanism. . .. Nobody can regard himself as educated in the full and 
true sense of the word, if he does not understand Russian and cannot read the 
creations of the Russian mind in the original language." The Russian national- 
ism of nineteenth century Pan-Slavs had never voiced EUCH uncompromising 
claims. 

In the nineteenth century even the Slavs most friendly to Russia never 
went so far as to back Russia's claims to leadership, and at the Pan-Slav 
Congress in Moscow in 1867 even much milder pretensions aroused strong 
opposition on the part of the Czech spokesmen. Now, however, on March 4,. 
1952, the Prague communist organ Rudé Prdvo reported & long speech in which 
the Minister of Information, Vaclav Kopecky, speaking before a conference of 
teachers, had said: 


It i8 known to us that one of the main weapons in TE 8 PUT war is COS- 
mopolitanism, which destroys the tie to one’s native land and people. . . . The case of the 
miserable traitor Slanský ... has shown how the malicious agents of Western imperialism 
tried ... to use Gosmopoliteniam | in its Trotzkyite-Zionist form. Therefore we must reso- 
lutely destroy cosmopolitanism, this ideological monster which is today put to the service 
of American war-barbarism. We also know that, besides cosmopolitanism, the Western 
imperialist enemies use in their preparations for & crimina) war another ideological weapon, 
nationalism. ... The Judas-treason of the Tito clique in Yugoslavia... and the case of 
Clementis... prove that American imperialism ... tries in this way to loosen the close 
ties of the people's democracies with the Soviet Union. ... Today before all the workers 


35 The struggle against cosmopolitaniam began with an article in Pravda, Jan. 28, 1949, 
“Ob odnoi antipatrioticheskoi gruppe teatralnikh kritikov” [“About an Anti-Patriotic 
Group of Theater Critics"], and in Kultura i shtzn, Jan. 30, 1949, “Na chuzhdikh pozit- 
siakh” [“On Foreign Positions"]. Stalin’s articles on linguistics began to appear on June 
26, 1950, as a contribution to a discussion started by Pravda on May 9, 1950, about the 
theories of Nikolai Yakovlevich Marr (1864-1934), a Georgian like Stalin, whose recog- 
nition as the official and the leading Marxist philologist had been assured by Stalin and 
who was now completely repudiated by the same Stalin. See Clarence A. Manning, 
“Soviet Linguistic and Russian Imperialism,” Ukrainian Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 20-27 
(1952). 
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of the world the question of a just and an unjust war and the question of patriotism are 
raised, and this in the sense that every action against the Soviet Union is unjust, while 


. every action of the Soviet Union is sanctified with the segl of supreme justice because its 


goal is the welfare of the workers, of the wae ea population of the world—the wel- 
fare of all Peon and of all mankind. . 


IV 


After 1950 communist dialectics had to solve the difficulty of harmonizing 
Russia’s national uniqueness and the glorification of Russia’s past with a con- 
demnation of the slightest emphasis on the national originality of other peoples. 
This may explain the violence of vituperation, unusual even for communist 
language, used against violators of the new line, as it helps account for the 
uncertainties of Soviet policy. One result was that the Western Slavs faced the 
possibility of a new German-Russian rapprochement which would sacrifice 
them to Moscow’s interests—a possibility foreshadowed in Stalin’s wire of 
October 13, 1949, to Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl on the occasion of the 
establishment of the German Democratic Republic: "The experience of the 
last war has shown that the German and the Russian peoples have borne the 
greatest sacrifices in that war and that these two nations provide by far the 
greatest potential forces in Europe for the accomplishment of great actions of 
world significance." In their reply the two German communist leaders acknowl- 
edged, on behalf of the German people, the historical guilt which Germany had 
assumed by attacking the Soviet Union. Thus a positive and a negative com- 
munity of fate was again established between the two peoples: in 1945, as in 
1918, they were the two chief victims of a World War; and Germany had be- 
come guilty not by her march into Prague nor her dismemberment and sub- 
jection of Poland (helped by the Soviet union), but only by her aggression of 
June 22, 1941. 

Altogether, the little Slav brothers were bound to realize their dependence 
on the self-centered policy of the older brother, with whom Yugoslavia had 
broken because it felt itself treated as a colony and its communist party used 
as an instrument for the country’s exploitation in the economic, military, and 
political interest of Moscow. By 1950 Pan-Slavism was hardly mentioned any 
more in the Soviet orbit. Moscow’s policy toward Poland and Czechoslovakia 
differed as little from that toward Hungary. or Rumania as its attitude toward 
the Ukraine differed from that toward its Mohammedan subject nationalities. 

In June, 1951, & "decade" of Ukrainian art was celebrated in Moscow, 


15 Kopecky stressed the point of supreme loyalty of all workers to the Soviet Union: 
‘Wherever the question arises whether the working people prefer the land in which they 
live (but in which they are exposed to class exploitation, growing misery, and oppression) 
or the Soviet Union—they will always decide for the Soviet Union, even should they be 
exposed to the greatest terror of capitalist and pseudo-socialist patriots. The working 
masses of France, Italy, and other capitalist lands have already taken this decision. They 
declare that they will never bear arms against the Soviet Union and the people's democra- 
cies and that they will greet the Soviet army as liberator whenever it opposes tho aggres- 
sor. Yes! The just character of such a war pute the seal of sacred patriotism on the effort 
of the peoples which lead it." 
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fifteen years after the 1936 'décade," which closed the terrible persecution of 
the.Ukrainian peasantry and intelligentsia begun in 1929. The new decade, 
which culminated in a glorification of Stalin, of Soviet patriotism, and of the 
Pereyaslav Council of 1654 which decided on the union of the Ukraine with 
Moscow, coincided with a new attack on Ukrainian writers and on the Ukrain- 
` jan Communist Party for “nationalist deviation.” In 1944 Volodimir Sosyura, 
one of the most respected older working-class poets of the Ukraine, had written 
a poem, ‘‘Love the Ukraine," sentimental and patriotic as a thousand Russian 
poems were at that time: | 
. The Ukraine lives for us in the songs which we sing, 

In the stars and in the willow trees along the rivers, 

And in the beat of our heart. - 

How can one love other peoples, 

If one does not love her, our Ukraine? 


We are nothing without her, like dust of the fields or oe 
Eternally driven: away by the winds. " 


For seven years this poem was many times reprinted in the Ukraine, and it was 
even twice translated into Russian. Only in July, 1951, did Pravda discover the 
"nationalist deviation" in the poem and bitterly attack the author, as well 
as Alexander Prokofiev, whose translation had appeared in May, 1951, in the 
Leningrad literary magazine Zvezda. “It is the duty of Soviet writers," Prada 
wrote, “to fight implacably against all forms of nationalism ... and to sing 
in their works the heroic deeds of our great fatherland, which builds com- 
munism." Pravda did not say how to reconcile the implacable fight against 
all forms of nationalism with the glorification-of the great and unique Russian 
people and its past, but its article opened a whole series of attacks on “Ukrain- 
ian nationalism."?* Alexander Korneichuk and Wanda Wassiliewska were even 
accused of having not sufficiently stressed the pro-Russian character of the 
Ukrainian struggle for liberation from Poland under Hetman Bohdan Khmelnit- 
Bki, in the libretto to an opera of that name composed by Konstantin Dan- 
kevych. And immediately after the appearance of the article in Pravda, a 
meeting of the Ukrainian Union.of Soviet Writers in Kiev was called. This 
meeting recognized the great importance of the Pravda article for the develop- 
ment of Ukrainian literature, and all those present indulged i in & "profound 
analysis" of their “mistakes.” A Ukrainian literary critic, Leonid Novichenko, 
summed up the accusations against Sosyrua; He had not “freed himself from 
the influence of hostile bourgeois nationalistic ideology, which finds a complete 
reflection in the corrupt poem ‘Love the Ukraine.’ ... He represents the : 
Ukraine as standing alone... without connection with the great Russian 

*' Soo “Protiv ideologisheskikh isvrashchenii v literature" [Against Ideological Per- 
versions in Literature’’], Pravda, July 2, 1951, and “Ob opere Bohdan Khmelnitsky”’ 
[^About the Opera Bohdan Khmelnitsky"], tbid., July 20, 1951. On July 10 Pravda printed 
an apology by Sosyura: “I think (your) criticism fully justified. I am deeply aware that the 
Soviet Ukraine is unthinkable detached from the powerful growth of our state of many 


nationalities; for the Ukraine achieved its happiness thanks to the fraternal help of the 
great Russian people and the other peoples of our motherland.” 
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people and the other peoples of the Soviet Union. . ; He refuses to see that 
in the battle to free the Ukraine, the sons of all the exon les of the Soviet Union, 
and in the first instance the sons of great Russia, took part; about them he 
crudely and insultingly keeps quiet. . . . While praising a certain exclusiveness 
of the Ukrainian language, he considered it possible not even to mention the 
Russian language, which is to every Ukrainian as much a native language as is 
Ukrainian itself."5 

Novichenko’s last sentence ie revealing for the new trend. When Professor 
Alexander Vladimirovich Palladin, President of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences and Ukrainian representative in the Soviet Pan-Slav Committee, 
returned from the International Congress of Physiology in England in 1947— 
one of the many international scholarly congresses which the aged scholar had 
attended—-he reported in the Literaturnaya Gazeta how he had there scored a 
nationalist triumph. Though he knew French and English perfectly well, he 
refused to use either of these official languages. Instead, “We said we could not 
accept such a humiliating treatment of Soviet science and of the Russian lan- 
guage. This, we said, was the language of a great victorious nation, and of the 
‘nation which had created the greatest and most advanced form of state in the 
world, and this language must receive its legitimate place in the work of the 
congress. We scored our point. We read our papers in our own language.” 
What strikes one in this statement is not only the spirit of nationalist pride and 
intransigence shown at an international scientific gathering (‘This episode, 
showed,” Professor Palladin continued, “how important it is never for a 
moment to yield on points affecting our national honor and dignity, nor must 
we ever tolerate any kind of toadying to the West”), but the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, an avowed nationalist, is not a 
Ukrainian nationalist. He is a Russian nationalist, who regards Russian as 
“our” language and reads his paper, in defiance of the rules of international 
courtesy, in Russian, not in Ukrainian.” 

A similar revaluation of their history and culture has been imposed by Mos- 
cow on the non-Slav Soviet peoples. Until recently Shamil, the famous fighter 
for the independence of the North Caucasus (1834 to 1859), and Kenesary 
Kasymov, who led the Kazakh revolt against Russian conquest (1837 to 1846), 
were recognized as heroes of liberty. Soviet Russian historians agreed with the 
new Kazakh and Daghestani communist intelligentsia in praising the “anti- 
colonial" and “progressive” character of these wars for independence. But in 
1950 it was found out that these national heroes were no liberators; ‘‘objective- 
ly, Russia fills the role of liberator of the Caucasian peoples from the cruel and 


355 Pravda Ukrainy, July 15, 1851. The same paper reported, on July 22, that the 
Ukrainian Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge complained 
that “too few lectures are being given about the eternal friendship of the Russian and 
Ukrainian peoples and about the struggle against Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism and 
coamopolitanism." 

133 See the report sent from Moscow to the Manchester Guardian by Alexander Werth, 
Oct. 20, 1947. 
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os oppression by the Iranian and Turkish bandits.” It was only natural 
that the new Soviet scholarship suddenly discovered that “the longing of pro- 
gressive people in the Caucasus for union with Russia had reflected the feelings 
of-the broad masses," and that “Shamil was forced to overcome the stubborn 
resistance of the people. who expressed their sympathy for Russia, the savior 
of Daghestan from the eastern brutes."*? No lesser body than the “presidium” 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR adopted in November, 1950, a resolu- 
tion blaming leading Russian historians, among them the academy member 
Anna Mikhailovna Pankratova, for having idealized and misrepresented the 
“war of liberation" of the Caucasian mountaineers under Shamil’s leadership.™ 
Therein was seen a remnant of the “un-Marxist” school of Pokrovsky, who had 
not understood the importance of the Black Sea and the Caucasus for the 
security of (tsarist) Russia. The independence movements of the Mohammedan 
people against Russian control'could not be considered progressive, for they 
allegedly played into a hands of Pan-Turanism and of British imperialism, 
the foes of mankind. 

The new communist intelligentsia among the non-Russian peoples had been 
encouraged, at the beginning of the Soviet domination, to explore the past, 
' and especially the folk songs and-epic poems, of their own peoples. The various 
state publishing houses and academies of sciences of the national republics 
had published, and glorified, such epic poems and heroic songs as 'Altamych" 
. (Uzbek), “Dede-Korkut” (Azerbaijan), *Korkut-Ata" (Turkmenistan) and 
“Gesser Khan” (Buryat-Mongol). But while the Russians were exhorted, after 
1934, to take pride in the unique beauty of the “Song of the Expedition of 
Igor" and of the byliny (oral popular poetry celebrating the exploits of the 
` pre-Tartar Russian princes), the epic poems of the other peoples were unmasked 
as reactionary after 1949. In his Russian translation of the *Altamych," M. 
Sheikhsade had characterized it as the revelation of “the best traits of char- 
acter of the working population in the past, of its unceasing longing for social 
justice, for happiness and for the good, a symbol of. all the heroic and noble 
aspirations which lived among the working masses of Uzbekistan." Now it was 


30 Sea Solomon M. Schwarz, “Revising the History of Russian Colonialism,” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 30, pp. 488-493 (April, 1952); Mark Alexander, “Tensions in Soviet Central 
Asia," Twentieth Century, Vol. 150, pp. 192-200 (Sept., 1951); and above all M. H. 
Ertuerk, “Was geht in Turkestan vor?", Ost-Probleme, Vol. 8, pp. 1010-1016 (1950). 

31 Ob antimarksistskoi otsenke dvizheniya myuridisma i Shamilya v trudakh nauch- 
nykh sotrudnikov Akademii” [‘‘About the Anti-Marxist Appreciation of Myuridism and 
of Shamil in the Works of the Scientific Collaborators of the Academy], Vesinik Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, No. 11-(Nov., 1950); E. Adamov and L. Kutakov, “Iz istorii proiskov ino- 
stranny agentury vo vremya kavkazkikh voin ” [From the History of the Intrigues of | 
Foreign Agents at the Time of the Caucasian Wars"], Voprosy istorii, No. 11 (Nov.; » 1950). 
The most criticized book was that by R. Magomedov, Borba gortsev 2ü “nesavisimost pod ` 
rukovedstvom Shamilya [The Struggle of the Mountaineers for Their Independence under 
Shamil's Leadership] (Makhach-Kala, 1939). The author was especially blamed for the 
“horrifying assertion” that this war of independence formed part of the international 
revolutionary movement. 
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condemned, as was the similar Gesser Khan" epos: “The poem cultivates a 
hostile attitude towards the Russian people. The Buryast-Mongol people, which 
owes its freedom and happiness to the great Russian people, cannot tolerate 
that its sentiments for the fraternal Russian people be hurt. ... Only under 
the protection of the Soviet power... could the culture of the Buryat-Mongol 
people . .. flower as never before. It forms an indissoluble part of the united 
and harmonious Soviet family of peoples and progresses towards communism, 
thanks to the support of the great Russian people under the leadership of the 
party of Lenin and Stalin.” . 

Historians of the Mohammedan peoples who had pointed to the influence 
of Arab, Iranian, and Turkish civilizations, were accused of being “‘cosmopoli- 
tans." According to the new theory, the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tadjiks, and Turk- 
mens developed independently until the nineteenth century, when they came 
under the benevolent influence, not of the Russian tsars, it is true, but of the 
‘Russian people and the Russian culture. Kazakh communist historians who 
had regarded the struggle of their people for independence from Russia as a 
school for the political education of the masses, were censored because “they 
failed to recognize the deep progressive significance of the union of Kazakhstan 
with Russia.... The Kazakh working class had the greatest interest in this 
union. The activities of the Kassymovs (leaders of the independence movement) 
who wished to hinder the union, were in sharp opposition to the desires of the 
progressive part of Kazakh society.” 3 | 


V 


The future of Pan-Slavism is uncertain today. In 1930 it seemed a dead issue. 
World War II brought an unexpected revival, with an unprecedented breadth 
and intensity. There was for a time some hope of a Pan-Slavism based upon 
the equality and free development of the various Slav peoples; Dr. Bene’ 
and Jan Masaryk apparently believed in its possibility. What emerged was a 
Pan-Russism of the kind preached by the extreme Pan-Slavs of the nineteenth 
century but never adopted by the tsarist Russian government and always com- 
batted by liberal and humanitarian trends among the Russians themselves, 
as well as by the nationalism of Ukrainians and Poles, Czechs, and Serbs. Now, 
however, a new dimension has been added, apparently as a permanent feature, 
to the exclusive and all-inclusive state religion of the Soviet Union. Before World 
War II, Soviet citizens had to worship the party of Lenin and Stalin and the 
great Stalin himself. Now a compulsory obsequious deference to the "great" 
Russian people has been impcsed on all its “younger brothers’’—a category 


* See “Ob epose ‘Altamych’ " [“About the Epic Poem ‘Altamych’ "], Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, Feb. 14, 1952; and “O reaktsionnoi sushchestnosti eposa Gesser Khan” ['"About 
the Reactionary Nature of the Epos Gesser Khan’’], Kultura $ Zhizn, Jan. 11, 1951. 

a Za marksistko-leninskoe osveshcehenie voprosov istorii Kazakhstana” [‘‘For the 
Marxist-Leninist Elucidation of the Questions of the History of Kazakhastan"], Pravda, 
Dec. 26, 1950. 
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which all non-Russian peoples must enter. In this respect the Pan-Slav frame 
has been broadened and racial equality throughout the Soviet empire masin- . 
tained: all its peoples, whether white or colored, Slav or Turk, Christian or 
Mohammedan, have equally and continually to pay their deep respect to the 
Russian people and even to the Russian past! 

Yet there are signs—in Titoism, in the ever-repeated official accusations 
by Moscow against Polish, Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Caucasian writers and his- 
torians—that the non-Russian peoples, Slavs as well as non-Slava, do not suff- 
ciently appreciate being constantly reminded of the deep gratitude which they 
owe to the "great" Russian people and of their immutable dependence upon 
the leadership of the Russian people. It 1s not impossible that an enforced 
conformity and loyalty, driven to such length, may prove a weakening factor | 
in the vast Moscow empire and may help one day to restore the principles of 
liberty, equality, and diversity on which the Pan-Slav movement insisted in 
1848, when it rejected categorically Moscow’s Henr and looked to the 
West for guidance and inspiration. 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL COURT IN GERMANY 
AND THE “SOUTHWEST CASE" 


GERHARD LEIBHOLZ 


Associate Justice, The Federal Constitutional Court 
Geman Federal Republic) 


I 


The new German Constitution, the Basic Law for the German Federal 
Republic of May 23, 1949, provides in Article 92 that the highest judicial 
power shall be vested in a Federal Constitutional Court. Although the Bonn 
Basic Law thus created a new institution, it is an institution with a precedent 
in the former Weimar Constitution of 1919. In accordance with the latter, the 
Constitutional Tribunal (Staatsgerichtshof) had jurisdiction over constitutional 
controversies within any Land which had no tribunal of its own for the adjust- 
ment of such controversies, as well as over controversies, other than civil law 
matters, among the various Laender or between the Reich and one of the Laen- 
der. And the Supreme Court (Reichsgericht), as the highest authority, could 
establish finally whether disputed Land statutes were compatible with the 
federal Constitution. 

The Basic Law, however, grants the new Federal Constitutional Court 
considerably wider jurisdiction than that accorded either to the Constitutional 
Tribunal or to the Supreme Court under the Weimar Constitution. The Federal _ 
Constitutional Court must, above all, arbitrate. both disputes which may arise 
` among the constitutional organs of the Republic, the so-called ‘federal consti- 
tutional” cases, and the so-called “conflicting rules" (Normenkollistonen) 
cases—the latter designating disputes involving the compatibility of the writ- 
ten federal law or Land law with the Basic Law, as well as the compatibility 
of the Land law with the federal law. The Court is furthermore charged with 
the tasks of determining whether a particular, generally accepted rule of inter- 
national law forms part of the federal law; whether a political party is to be 
considered unconstitutional because it strives to impair or abolish the free 
democratic basic order and whether an individual’s basic rights (Grundrechte) 
are to be forfeited when he has put these rights to the service of attacking this 
free democratic basic order; and, finally, whether a person may appeal who 
claims to have suffered infringement of his basic rights at the hands of a 

public authority. 

' "These functions of the new German Constitutional Court, dii by no means 
constitute an exhaustive list, clearly show the enormous authority entrusted 
to it. Indeed, the plenitudo potestatis of this highest federal court is such as 
not only places it at. the head of all judicial power and makes it the guard- 

ian of the Constitution, but also causes it to be regarded as a constitutional - 
^ organ, equal in its constitutional power to the Bundestag (the Lower House of 
Parliament), the Bundesrat (the Federal Council, or Upper House), the Cabi- 
net, and the President of the Federal Republic. That this conception is shared 
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- by the legislature -was made evident by the federal law of March 12, 1951, 
which implements the provision of the Basic Law concerning the Federal | 
Constitutional Court. The first paragraph of this law states explicitly that the 
Federal Constitutional Court is not a mere court of law, but that it is at the - 
game time a court which is separate from, and independent of, all other consti- 
tutional organs. : 

As an independent organ not administratively attached to another superior 
court, the Court is composed of two senates of twelve members each. One 
half of each senate is elected by the Bundestag and the other half by the Bundes- 
rai, with four judges of each senate selected from the ranks of the higher federal 
courts for their terms of office with these courts and the remainder, with some 
exceptions in the first election; chosen for eight-year terms. A three-fourths 
majority of the election committee of the Bundestag is required for election, 
while a two-thirds majority suffices for election by the Bundesrat. The members 
thus elected to the Court are officially appointed by the President of the Federal 
Senabtus 

JI RT 

The Foden Constitutional Court convened for the first time at Bonn on 

— September 7, 1951. On that very day the Court had to concern itself with a 

case which has since attracted a certain amount of attention outside Germany.! 
This case well illustrates the position within the entire constitutional frame- `. 
work which has been accorded to the Court. 

The “Southwest Case" began after the end of the war in 1945, when the 
Occupation Powers divided the two former German States? of Wuerttemberg 
and Baden into the following three States: Wuerttemberg-Baden, comprising 
the northern part of the former states of Wuerttemberg and Baden; Baden, 
consisting of the southern part of the former Baden; and finally Wuerttemberg- 
. Hohenzollern, consisting essentially of the original Wuerttemberg. After 1945 
these three States. drew up their own constitutions, and they became inde- 
pendent members of the new German Federal Republic. This territorial division 
. of the German Southwest was soon found to be generally unsatisfactory, how- 


.. ever; and it was the Military Governors themselves who in 1948 asked thé: 


‘Minister Presidents of the States concerned to re&xamine the matter and to 
- propose the necessary changes, taking into account -traditional boundaries. 
This was the reason that in 1949 a special provision for the reorganization of 
the Southwest was included in the Bonn Basic Law, a provision which deviated 
from those governing the general reorganization. of the federal territorial struc- 
- ture. The pertinent clause of Article 118 of the Basic Law stated that, departing 
from existing general regulations, the southwestern region could be ood £ 
by agreement among the States concerned; but that in case such an agree- 


1 Cf., e.g., Claude Lassalle,“ Le Tribunal Fédéral Constitutionnel et la réorganisation 
des Landen de l'Allemagne du Sud-Ouest," Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique 
en France et à l Etranger, Vol. 68, pp. 396—420 (April-June, 1952). 

! In this discussion the German Laender are translated aa States with full knowledge 
that some precision of meaning is lost. 
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ment could not be reached, the reorganization should be regulated by federal 
legislation, which was required, however, to provide for a plebiscite. l 

Since the three States were not able to come to an understanding on the 
problem of reorganization, the federal government was called upon by the 
terms of the Constitution to pass the necessary laws. Consequently, on May 
4, 1951, the so-called First and Second Reorganization Laws (Neugliederungs- 
gesetz) were enacted. The first provided for an extension of the terms of the 
Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern legislatures until the expiration of 
their own constitutions following the reorganization of the southwest region, 
but not beyond March 31, 1951. The second made detailed provisions for the 
reorganization of the region. The State of Baden contested both Laws before 
the Court, charging that they violated her constitutional rights and therefore 
could not command any legal force under the Constitution. 

A referendum on the formation of a Southwest State had been provided for 
by the contested Second Reorganization Law and was scheduled to be held only 
a week after the Court held its first constituent meeting on September 7, 
1951. Since in the short time available 1t proved impossible for the Court to 
decide on all the questions presented by the case, on September 9 it issued a 
temporary injunction which provided that the referendum be postponed until 
a decision on the major issues could be announced. To this extent the Second 
Reorganization Law was thereby suspended, with Paragraph 32 of the law on 
the Federal Constitutional Court furnishing the necessary basis for the inJunc- 
tion. 


TIT 


When making its decision in the legal dispute, the Court felt the need to 
get forth & number of fundamertal tenets. They may be of particular interest 
to other countries with special constitutional authorities. 

One of the first tenets laid down by the Court, for example, states that the 
Court is concerned with determining only the legality, not the expediency of a 
contested rule. It stresses explicitly that the Court is not to decide whether the 
legislature has put the discretionary power which it has been granted to proper 
use in individual cases, although it adds that the extent to which the legisla- 
ture may exercise its discretionary power is in itself a legal question which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Court if the limits of this power are con- 
sidered to be defined by the Constitution. 

Another tenet of fundamental importance formulated by the Court states 
that no single constitutional provision may be taken out of its context and inter- 
preted by itself. The Court holds that each constitutional clause is in a definite 
relationship with all other clauses, and that together they form an entity. 
It considers certain constitutional principles and basic concepts to have 
emerged from the whole of the Basic Law to which other constitutional regula- 
tions are subordinate. The Court even goes so far as to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a higher law which transcends positive law and to which it is necessary 
to hold responsible both the legislature and the constituent power. In the opin- 
ion of the Court, therefore, every constitutional provision must always be 
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interpreted in such a way as to render it compatible with the fundamental prin- . 
ciples of the Constitution and the intentions of its authors. And in answer to . 
the question as to which parts of the Bonn Basie Law are to be considered 
fundamental, the Court mentions three: the democratic principle, the federal 
principle, and the principle of the rule of law (Rechtsstaat.) 

The Court holds that the democratic principle not only calls for popular 
representatives to control the government, but also demands that those quali- 
fied to vote must not be deprived of, or restricted in, the use of their franchise 
in & manner not provided for by the Constitution. The Court does not deny 
that the term of a parliament may be extended for important reasons, as for 
instance in times of war; but it believes that in a federation the national state 
has no authority to prevent an election from taking place in any of its member 
States (Gliedstaaten) at the time that the election becomes due under the lát- 
ter's constitution. In fact, it cannot even be postponed for a a period 
without the approval of the member State. 

In the opinion of the Court, such an act of interference constitutes, moreover, 
a violation of the federal principle within the meaning of the Bonn Basic Law 
because, by virtue of this principle, a federal state may not interfere with the 
affairs of the member States so long as the constitutional order of the latter 
conforms to the principles of the federal Constitution: This would remain 
true even when a State might agree to accept the planned action of the nation 
to which it belongs, for in a federation the national state cannot acquire legis- 
lative competence through acceptance of its action on the part of its members. 
In this connection the Court established that, under the Bonn Basic Law, the 
German Federal Republic is a true federation and that the individual States 
are endowed with sovereign power—a power of their own which is not derived 
from, but acknowledged by, the federation. It was added that as long as a State 
exists and its constitutional order keeps within the limitations of the Basic 
Law, the Republic cannot interfere with its constitutional order without violat- 
ing the federal principle guaranteed by the Basic Law. | 

For these as well as additional reasons, the Federal Constitutional Court in - 
its first important judgment concluded that the First Reorganization Law 
of May 4, 1951, through which the federal government wanted to extend the 
terms of the Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern legislatures, was actually ` 
unconstitutional. This judgment carried force of law in accordance with Para- 
graph 31, Section 2, of the law on the Federal Constitutional Court, and it was 
published in the Federal Legal Gazette (Bundesgeseizblatt). In addition, the 
Court stated explicitly that this judgment, along with the opinion on which 
it rests, was and is binding on all constitutional organs to the extent that the 
legislative bodies may not again debate and pass a ier law of the same 
content. 

IV 


The so-called Second Reorganization Law, however, which dealt with the 
actual reorganization of the southwestern region, was confirmed by the Federal 
Constitutional Court in all essential aspects. This law specified the manner in 


E " 
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which the proposed referendum was to be conducted and stipulated that its 
outcome would determine the form of the new state system. Beyond that it 
indicated how the change from the old to the new order was to be effected. 

The fact had remained uncontested that, in compliance with the previously 
mentioned stipulations of the Basic Law, the Republic had the authority 
to enact a special law for the Southwest because the south German States 
had not been able to agree on their own reorganization. There merely was dis- 
agreement as to whether the Bundestag had acted within the confines of the 
Basic Law. In its decision, the Court started from the assumption that it must 
examine from every possible legal angle the validity of all regulations embodied . 
in the law of which the legality had been contested. In fact, the Court even. 
went so far as to consider such aspects as had not been submitted by the con- 
testing parties either in writing or orally. | 

(1) To begin with, the meaning of “plebiscite” had to be established, since 
the constitutional provision which allows for reorganization does so only on the 
condition that a plebiscite will take place. With reference to this point, the 
Court ruled that the democratic principle, when applied to a territorial reorgan- 
` ization of States, demands that the will of the people as expressed in a plebi- 
scite be dectstve for the manner in which the reorganization shall be effected. 
The Court strongly emphasized that the plebiscite must not be thought of as 
a mere guide for the legislature from which it could depart under certain cir- 
cumstances. In the opinion of the Court, however, this does not require the 
legislature, once the people have rejected & proposal submitted to them, to 
submit every further proposal for their approval in a separate plebiscite. On the 
contrary, the Court holds that in a case of this nature the legislature enjoys 
complete freedom of action. Consequently, the Federal Constitutional Court 
saw no reason to object to the formulation of the specific question to be sub- 
mitted to the voters, which stated that in the event the electorate should reject 
the formation of a Southwest State, the former States of Baden and Wuerttem- 
berg would automatically be restored. 

The Court also reached certain conclusions of general importance on the 
subject of the referendum. It held, for instance, that the question placed before 
a voter must be so phrased as to enable him to answer clearly by ‘“‘yes’’ or “no.” 
If the question concerning a law on which a vote.is to be taken should be phrased 
in such a way as to be ambiguous or misleading or contradictory in itself, the 
law may be declared null and void on grounds of incompatibility with the prin- 
ciples of the rule of law. 

(2) The Court furthermore had to determine "whether thé Bonn Basic 
Law was violated by the Provisions of the Reorganization Law which stated 
that one voting district in the southwest region could be outvoted by the 
others. It was necessary, above all, to establish whether, within a federation, 
a member State could be abolished against the will of its population. According 
to a fundamental provision of the Constitution, which cannot even be made 
subject to an amendment, the Federation must be organized into Laender 
(Article 79, Section 3 of the Basic Law). Yet the decisive factor in this instance 
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is that the Basic Law does not guarantee the status quo of the States and their 
borders. On the contrary, Articles 79-and 118 of the Basic Law state clearly. 
that territorial changes of the individual States, as well as a reorganization of 
the federal territory itself, may be effected, and that in the course of such reor- 
ganization one or even several States may be abolished. According to German 
law, such reorganization may even be carried out against the will of the popula- 
tion of the affected States. It seemed clear to the Court, therefore, that it is 
not irreconcilable with the principles of the Basic Law to abolish a State against 
the will of its population in the course. of reorganization. . 

The Court has emphasized that the will of the people of a member state 
may be disregarded only if Parliament has enacted new legislation, and if in 
addition the matter is referred to a nationwide plebiscite (Article 29, Section 
4 of the Basic Law). The underlying idea of this rule is that to abolish a State 
is, after all, a matter of important and serious political implications, and that 
such a course can be taken only upon approval of the majority of the entire 
population of the federal state. However, this important general principle 
enunciated by the Court did not figure in the reorganization of the southwest- 
ern region since, as pointed out above, the Constitution provided that the re- 
organization in this region could and should depart from the general principles 
for the reorganization of the federal state. As explained previously, this special 
constitutional provision resulted from postwar conditions in the constitutional 
structures of the Southwest which were considered particularly unsatisfactory 
and in urgent need of revision. 

(8) A further task of the Federal Constitutional Court was to decide whether 
the historic States of Baden and Wuerttemberg, by virtue of their special 
historical development, could claim the right to be restored to their original 
borders within the framework of & reorganization. Inevitably, this would have 
made it imperative to declare the Reorganization Law enacted by the German 
Federal Republic to be unconstitutional and therefore null and void, because 
the special voting procedure it prescribed would have rendered ineligible the 
old claims pressed by the former States on the basis of their past history. Baden 
(the former South Baden) in particular argued that she had never ceased to 
exist de jure and that in effect she was the trustee of the wae of Baden which 
' had been divided by the Occupation Powers. ` 

The Court commented that, generally speaking, it was TM that the old 
States, including Baden, had i ed the collapse of 1945 with their original 
borders intact; yet the adoption of state constitutions by the people of the 
newly created south German States had changed the situation. In this way the 
States of the new federation had been formed in a democratic manner; there 
can indeed be no doubt that the Bonn Basic Law presumes the legal existence 
of the States named specifically in its Article 23. But certainly the existence of 
the States of Baden, Wuerttemberg-Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern 
would preclude any possible belief in the coexistence of the original States of 
Baden and Wuerttemberg. 

The Court, moreover, denied Baden the right to base its opposition to the - 
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reorganization on international law. The Court did not raise the question as to 
whether any rules of international law provided that no State could be forced 
to renounce its existence and to become part of another State against the will 
of its people. Instead, the Court argued that even if mternational law should 
contain such a rule, Baden could not invoke it because such a rule could be 
applied in federal constitutional law only if the mutual relationship of the 
States was under discussion and if the issue concerned their equality before the 
law. The case to be decided did not deal with the mutual relationship of.the 
State involved but was, above all, an issue between the federal state and its 
members. Since this legal relationship was settled exclusively by the Basic 
Law, there could be no room for the application of principles of international 
law. 

(4) Baden raised a final objection to the federal law on the ground that its 
voting procedure violated the principle of equality before the law. The scope 
of this article does not permit a detailed account of the reasons which Baden 
advanced, but the fundamental importance of the decision on this point is that 
the Court used it as & precedent to define authcritatively once and for all the 
meaning of equality within German constitutional law—a question which had 
given rise to controversy in law and literature since the Weimar Republic. 
The Court ruled as follows: “The law of equality is also binding on the legis- 
lature. It prohibits differential treatment of that which is essentially equal, 
but does not prohibit that that which is essentially unequal shall be treated 
differentially in proportion to its inequality. Tho law of equality is violated if 
a legal regulation accords either equal or differential treatment, but no plausible 
reason ean be found for this act, either & reason which stems from the inherent 
qualities of the matter nor one which can otherwise be logically explained: 
in short, whenever the regulation must be termed as arbitrary." The Court 
thus subscribed to a theory which has always been an integral part of constitu- 
tional law as interpreted by the United States Supreme Court. 

From this interpretation the Court concluded that a voting law with-an 
arbitrary voting procedure which either is prejudicial to part of the voters or 
predetermines to some extent the outcome of the referendum, is unconstitu- 
tional and therefore null and void. However, the findings of the Court in this 
particular case did not warrant the conclusion that such a law was under con- 
sideration. | 

(5) The Court also found it necessary to examine the legality of that clause 
of the Second Reorganization Law which provided that persons born in the 
area subject to plebiscite could be legally prevented from voting on grounds of 
nonresidence at the time of the vote. The Court left the question open as to 
whether the principle of birth must be applied in compliance with international 
law in the case of a plebiscite held to determine whether a population belongs 
to one state or another. There is a difference, the Court held, in whether a 
population is ealled upon to decide if it wishes to remain part of, or to be sepa- 
rated from, & federation or whether it is to be given àn opportunity, within & 
given federal state, to replace the present federal system by a new one while 
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maintaining its close association with the entire nation. It rejected as unfounded 
the assumption that in the latter case eligibility to vote must be based exclusive- 
ly, or even partly, on the principle of birth, and that any other procedure must 
be considered an act of misfeasance and arbitrariness. 

(6) Another matter, and one which was widely discussed by other western 
nations, caused the Court to consider the extent to which a cabinet member 
may be authorized to promulgate “regulations necessary for the implementation 
of a law.” To curb the misuse of authority in promulgating regulations, which 
had been rampant under the Weimar Constitution, Article 80 of the Bonn 
Basic Law specifies that legal authority for the promulgation of any regulation 
must be clearly defined as to its contents, purpose, and extent. This provision 
was intended to remind the Bundestag of its responsibility as a law-making 
body; the Bundestag was thus to be prevented from shirking its duties by dele- 
- -gating part of its legislative power to the government without determining the 
exact limits of such delegated power. The Court stressed that the question of . 
whether the power to issue regulations is sufficiently limited in its content, 
purpose, and extent, is a matter which can be decided only from case to case. 
. In the opinion of the Court, the Second Reorganization Law failed to provide 
the necessary limitations because its definition of authority was so vague as to 
make it impossible to foresee when and for what purpose it might be used, or ` 
what might be the contents of regulations issued on the strength of if. It stated 
that, once it becomes impossible to ascertain the kind of cases in which author- 
ity may be used, the clear definition of authority demanded by the Constitu- 
tion is lacking. According to current German law, such authority is unconstitu- 
tional and null and void. B 

(7) In the course of the proceedings the Court finally dealt with the impor- 
tant question of the character of a Constituent Assembly. It was necessary to 
discuss this Subject because certain directives in the Second Reorganization 
Law made provisions for the eventuality that the majority of voters from the 
area Subject to the plebiscite might decide in favor of the Southwest State. 
The pertinent clause provided for a Constituent Assembly which would give 
this newly created State & binding constitution. It is stated in the judgment 
of the Court that such a Constituent Assembly is superior in rank to the popu- 
lar representatives elected under a constitution, because it alone possesses 
pouvoir constituant. To impose external restrictions on such a Constituent 
Assembly appears incompatible with its privileged position, and the Court 
emphasized that such an Assembly is bound merely by higher legal concepts, 
transcending even positive law and forming the basis for all written law. In 
addition, of course, the Constituent Assembly of an embryonic member State 
of a federation is subject to the limitations which the federal Constitution pro- 
vides for state constitutions. Otherwise, however, such an Assembly is distin- 
` guished by its independence and need abide only by self-imposed restrictions. 

It is, moreover, peculiar to the nature of such a Constituent Assembly that 
its task is confined exclusively to its objective. As the Court emphasized, it 
must have no other function than to end a situation marked by the absence of a 
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constitution and to reéstablish constitutional government—that is, to draft a 
constitution for the new State and to create the necessary laws which will en- 
able the State to function effectively through its constitutional organs. This 
does not mean, however, that the independent position which the Constituent 
Assembly enjoys in creating a new constitution is confined to decisions regard- 
ing the content of the future constitution; necessarily it extends to the proce- 
dure to be employed for the drafting of the constitution. 

On the basis of the legal principles formulated by the Court, the individual 
regulations of the Second Reorganization Law were examined. While & number 
of regulations were sustained after close scrutiny, others were found to be in 
contradiction to the previously mentioned legal principles. To quote an ex- 
ample, the Federal Constitutional Court held that it is inadmissable for the 
federal law-making agencies on their own authority to alter the scope of authority 
or role originally assigned to a Constituent Assembly. To be specific, these 
agencies cannot declare that the Constituent Assembly, upon completion of its 
task—that 1s, following the creation of the framing of a constitution—may con- 
vene as a regular parliament and assume its functions. | 


V 


This brief report by no means includes all of the questions pertinent to the 
Southwest Case, and especially has omitted procedural questions which were 
presented, discussed, and decided by the Federal Constitutional Court. None- 
theless, it may serve to give a general picture of the fundamental problems 
which the Court had to consider in its first case, and to explain the significance 
that these decisions have for the new German constitutional system. 

According to the decision of the Court, the plebiscite on the Southwest 
State was held in Baden, Wuerttemberg-Baden, and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzol- 
lern in December, 1951. The creation of a Southwest State was favored by a 
vast majority of the voters in the entire Southwest, as well as by the majority 
of voting districts formed by the law which was declared valid; and as a result 
of this plebiscite, the three States held elections for the Constituent Assembly 
of the Southwest State on March 9, 1952. Thus the judgment has already ful- 
filled a historic mission. . 

In conclusion it may be said that the raging political controversies which 
ensued from the disputes in southwestern Germany, especially between 
Wuerttemberg and Baden, subsided visibly as a result of the judgment of the 
Federal Constitutional Court, which was readily accepted by all parties con- 
cerned. Even at this early date there can be no doubt that the judgment of the 
Court had a pacifying influence on the political life of all States involved in the . 
controversy, and that it cleared the political atmosphere considerably. Beyond 
that, it had a politically unifying effect which proved beneficial to the new 
German State as a whole. 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTE: MEASUREMENT, CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS, AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PARTY STRATEGY 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD 
University of Michigan 


The problem of inconstancy in party affiliation has generated oovastonad 
research interest for a half-century now. We still know very little about the © 
politieal behavior of that segment of the electorate which presumably is highly 
irregular in party allegiance. We have a penchant, however, for generalizing 
- about the extent of independent voting, the characteristics of the independents, 
and, particularly, the significance of the independent vote for campaign strategy 
and the political.system. Today, with another national election approaching, 
a summary of the status of our research and the presentation of new findings 
‘may be in order. 


METHODOLOGY OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 


We have done research on this subject by fits and starts. An early study was 
A. Lawrence Lowell’s work on political “oscillations” in 1898.1 This pioneer 
effort set the pattern for subsequent inquiries up until lately. While most of 
the literature to date has been reviewed elsewhere,’ a few further observations 
about it may help to provide a perspective for the data presented here. 

Four types of research on independent voting can be differentiated. They 
differ in methodology, nature of findings, and usefulness. First, some writers 
have scrutinized trends in election statistics, using various time sequences. 
They have hoped thereby to secure some measure of the amplitude of independ- 
ent voting in the aggregate, in terms of transference of party allegiances over 
time. Lowell’s 1898 study of political trends in England and America is an 
example. Chapin’s 1912 study, using the method of standard deviations, is 
another.’ It analyzed trends in the United States from 1856 to 1908. Mills- 
paugh’s 1918 study,‘ the Ogburn and Jaffe study of 1936,5 the Fletchers’ 
study of the same year," and some of Harold Gosnell’s work? employed the same 


1 “Oscillations in Politica,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 12, pp. 69-97 (July, 1898). 
1 See particularly V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (New York, 
1950), pp. 595—803. 
3 F. S. Chapin, “Variability of the Popular Vote at Presidential Elections," American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 18, pp. 222-240 (Sept., 1912). 
4 A. C. Millspaugh, 1 gu Voting in the United States, Political Sctence Quarterly, 
Vol. 33, pp. 230—254 (June, 1918). 
. * W. F. Ogburn and Abe J. Jaffe, "Independent Voting in Presidential Elections,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, pp. 186-201 (Sept., 1936). 
* R. and M. Fletcher, ''Consistency in Party Voting from 1896 to 1932," Social Forces, 
Vol. 15, pp. 281—285 (Deo., 1938). 
! H. F. Gosnell and W. G. Coleman, ‘Political Trends in Industrial America," Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 473-486 (Sept., 1940). See page 482 for a unique computa- 
tion of independent voting. The authors arrive at the independent vote by taking the low 
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approach in part, while, in & sense, Louis Bean’s calculations today are of the 
same nature.’ These studies are concerned with the extent of the transference 


. of political affiliation as measured by shifts in party percentages, the direction 


A 


of this shift, its geographical patterns, and its cyclical characteristics. 

Second, certain studies have applied interesting formulae to an analysis 
of the votes cast in a single election in an attempt to understand the phenome- 
non of split-ticket voting. An eerly study by Philip Allen, in 1906,® used as a 
measure the differential between percentages of the major party vote secured 
by candidates of the same. party running for different offices. Millspaugh 
later used a different method for measuring ticket-splitting, one based on the 
differential pluralities by which candidates won.!? Such types of single-election 
statistical analysis have become quite common. 

A third category of research has relied on official records of split and straight 
voting. Gosnell’s 1932 study of Chicago uses such records to establish the index 
“party voting," which is related to other variables by correlational analysis." 
Similarly, Donald Hecock’s study of Detroit voting patterns includes figures 
on split-voting for 1935 and 1935 secured from the actual records.” This cate-. 


gory of studies, like the preceding one, is not concerned with independence 


over time, but rather with its manifestations in any one election. 

Finally in recent years the sample poll or survey has been employed to 
study independent voting. From 1936 on, Gallup’s polls have been asking re- 
spondents to identify themselves.as partisans or independents. In 1948 Lazars- 
feld and his associates in their Erie County, Ohio, study, used the survey 
method to analyze more intensively the time of voting decision and the factors 
related thereto, & component of independence which previously had been 
neglected. The study of the 1948 election by the Survey Research Center" 
also investigated this matter, as well as ticket-splitting and the transference of 
allegiance over time. It seems clear that. the survey tool is very valuable for 


` certain purposes and must be utilized more. It alone can provide more than 


aggregative information; it can identify the independents and discover their 
characteristics (demographic, social, political); and it can relate independence 


Democratic and Republican percentazes over any given series of elections, subtracting the 
sum of these minimal percentages from 100, and calling the remainder ‘‘the independent 
vote.” 

8 See his How to Predict Elections (New York, 1948), especially pp. 74 ff., where the 
author attempts a measure of “political flexibility." 

? “Ballot Laws and Their Workings,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 21, pp. 38-58 
(March, 1906). 

10 Op. cil. -> 

u Harold F. Gosnell and Norman N. Gill, ‘An Analysis of the 1932 -Presidential 
Vote in Chicago," AMERICAN POLITICAL 8OIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 29, pp. 967-984 (Dec., 
1935). 

13 Detroit Volers and Recent Elections (Detroit, 1938). 

3 Paul F: Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People's Choice (New 
York, 1948). 

u Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, A Study of the Presidential 
Vote: November, 1948 (Ann Arbor, 1949). 
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to other factors such as attitudes, group membership, community integration, 
` and perceptions of the party system and political process. ~ 

Critical evaluation of these techniques is difficult since each has its own ob- 
jective. But it should be obvious that techniques which seek to measure in- 
dependent voting by analysis of the shift in party percentages or votes from 
election to election are unreliable. Any given percentage or voting total in 
any election may reflect in the aggregate many other types of behavior than . 
independent voting behavior, particularly the movements of individuals from 
a voting to a nonvoting status, and vice versa. The possibilities are too compli- 
cated to be neatly summed up in a single percentage. 

Computations based on the “highs” and “lows,” as used by Gosnell and part- 
ly by Bean, are measures of the range of party strength for many areas or over 
time. They do not permit exact conclusions as to the movement of voters in - 
and out of parties. The Chapin device of standard deviations (of state party 
percentages from the national mean) is useful only for expressing the dispersión 
of total party strength for certain subunits. It, measures party variability 
within the total constituency, the United States, but it does not measure the 
extent of individual independent voting. 

Similar objections can be made against attempts to infer the extent of split- 
ticket voting by quick and easy-arithmetic with election returns. Millspaugh 
admitted that his addition or subtraction of pluralities bas limitations because 
the assumed interchange of voters may not take place. Allen’s arithmetic is 
even less defensible because it takes no account of the votes cast for each 
office and cannot identify those who vote for only a few of the candidates. 
Such studies can at most provide a clue that split-voting has occurred. | 

If political science is really concerned with the phenomenon of “independ- 
ence” of political behavior, it is time that we resort either to painstaking analy- 
sis of the official ballot statistics or to carefully designed sample surveys. The 
former approach can provide us with aggregative data on the areal patterns 
of split-voting. Obviously only the latter method can at the present time help 
us achieve our objectives of identifying. and characterizing the independents. 


THEORIES OF INDEPENDENT VOTING 


Despite the use ei unsatisfactory techniques and the generally unsystematic 
nature of our inquiries, many hunches, informative guesses, and even dogmatic 
generalizations have been articulated about the phenomenon of independent 
voting. Theorists of parties and of the electoral process have readily made 
assumptions about it. We have guesses about the volume of “independence” ` 
and “persistence” of party affiliation, estimates varying from 15 to 30 per cent 
or more. We have before us different conclusions as to the geographical varia- 
tions of independent voting—the Fletchers claiming it to be highest west of 
the Mississippi, Gallup maintaining that the greatest incidence is in the East 
Central states, and Bean assertirig that since 1896 the nation has been continu- 
ously showing less variation by regions.5 To another question, “Is independent 


15 These variations in findings are summarized by Key, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 599- - 
601. — l 
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voting increasing?” the answer is usually in the affirmative, although no serious 
historical study has been undertaken. This answer appears to be based on two 
bits of evidence: Chapin’s study in 1912, from which he concluded that there 
"ig real evidence of an increasing independence in voting,"!5 and the figures 
from polls since 1936, which are based on answers to requests for respondents 
to identify themselves as partisans or independents. This can scarcely be called 
substantiation. We even have available to us classifications of independents, 
such as hazarded in Herring’s suggestion that “some voters are floaters, others 
might be called independents, still others special interest advocates." The 
American Political Science Association’s Committee on Political Parties has 
contended that “the electorate consists of three main groups,” that the third 
group consists of those “who base their electoral choice upon the political 
performance of the two parties," and that this group is usually the deciding . 
factor in elections. . . . 7738 

.The truth is that the strategic significance of the “independents” has never 
been carefully studied, although we are quick to say they may hold “the bal- 
ance of power." Further, the factors related to, or causing, "independence" 
have generally eluded us. Allen and Millspaugh disagreed in 1906 and 1918 
respectively on whether the party-column ballot diminished independence. 
No thorough study of this possible variable has been made. Rather, today 
` we talk of self-perception by independents as "morally superior" to tradi- ` 
tional partisanship, as one among many possible factors contributing to po- 
litical independence.!® And because we have not begun yet the real work in 
this area, our high-level generalizations are translatable in many ways. Inde- 
pendents may be many or few; they may be increasing or not; areal patterns 
may or may not exist; independents may be of many undetermined types; 
they may be intelligent or fickle; and the effects of independent voting on the 
political system may be beneficent or dangerous. The state of our knowledge 
about independent voting is obviously not precise, well documented, or unani- 
mous. 

We assume the existence of & phenomenon in individual voting behavior 
which is characterized by the absence of party loyalty or by the periodic trans- 
ference of party allegiances. This is variously labelled “independent voting," 
“Grregular voting," or some similar term. We assume further that it is of tremen- 
dous importance for the party process as well as the political system generally. 
But, so far, the unsustained and unsystematic nature of our research, combined 
with questionable research ‘techniques, has left us practically uninformed. 
Our objectives presumably are to determine the extent, characteristics, relevant 
factots, and effects of independent voting. But the theory basic to such research 
has been nonexistent or ill-defined, and as. a consequence we have mere frag- 
ments of information. To pull these fragments together is perhaps the first 


16 Op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 240. 

7 Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York, 1940), p. 248. 

18 Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System (New York, 1951), p. 90. 

1 E. E. Schattachneider, The Struggle for Party Government (College Park, Maryland, 
1948), p. 6. ` 
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job. The second is the initiation of a systematic program of research over time. 
The third is to relate our information toa broader study which can establish 
the relationship of independent voting to the conditions of the politieal system 
and the society in which we live. Although a long way off, no doubt, it is only 
in such a research context that a study of the “unattached vote" or of "incon- 
stancy of party allegiance” or of “split-voting” can be meaningful. : 


NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDIES 


As a beginning towards these goals, presented here are the findings from three 
different studies, as well as a résumé of some of the findings of previous related 
research. The following &re o the studies upon which most of the interpretations . 
below are based: 


1. A study of the presidential vote in 1948, made idw after the election by 
the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. This study relies on a 
national sample of 662 respondents. 

2. A study of split-ticket voting in the Michigan gubernatorial election of November, 
1950. Statistics on 35 cotinties and 40 cities, including most precincts in Detroit, 
were available. 

3. Astudy of Washtenaw County, Michigan, made in the spring of 1949 by the author 

- with the assistance of Survey Research Center personnel and volunteer’ party 
workers. The sample for it included 464 respondents.*® 


The aspects of independent voting studied most intensively in these studies 
were: classification of types of “independence,” implications for party strategy, | 
areal patterns, political factors, and social characteristics. It is hoped that these 
findings may start the process of isolating some of the basic variables and prob- 
lems of methodology involved in such research. 


TYPHS OF INDEPENDENCH 


Since theorizing in the abstract may be misleading, the initial edes in any 
study of this type is to establish valid criteria of the phenomenon itself. 
Certain categories of independent voters emerged from our contact with survey 
and election data. These types or categories are: split-ticket voters; those who 
transfer allegiance over time; voters with no crystallized party predispositions; 
‘those who waver in making a voting decision; and minor-party supporters. 
No data were available for determining other possible categories. Consequently 
these types of “ independence” will be used in this study. 


40 The Survey Research Center Study of 1948 was the product of two nationwide 
surveys conducted during October and November, 1948. The sample was selected by the 
method of probability and area sampling. The data used here are taken from the survey 
made after the November election. The author is indebted to Angus Campbell, Director 
of the Center, for permission to use these data. | 

The Washtenaw County Study was based on the same sampling method but was not 
so rigorous in methodology. Certain rural areas of the county were not included in the ` 
study; the sample was fulfilled more completely in some areas (particularly Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arbor) than others, and the interviewing was not as professional. As a consequence, 
only in a few instances are the data relied on here, and then only for suggestive purposes. 
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Unfortunately, up to now we have relied primarily on two limited criteria 
for measuring “independence”: (1) some objective measure through the use of 
official election statisties, such as & computation of split-ticket voting or of 
the fluctuation in party percentages; (2) some subjective measure, such as 
asking respondents in a survey whether they consider themselves to be partisans 

"jndependents." Neither is satisfactory. The first is too narrow and rigid; 
the latter may not reveal who actually are the independents: For more reliable 
measures we need data on voting behavior, attitudes, and predispositions, in 
order to determine the accuracy of self-classifications. Self-perceptions may be 
completely erroneous. Our analysis uses both official data on split-voting and 
computations based on responses to survey questions concerning voting be- 
havior. It does not rely on self-classifications by respondents. 

To demonstrate the inadequacy of self-classification as a technique for identi- 
fying the independents, the data in the Washtenaw County Study are sug- 
gestive. This study gave 464 respondents the opportunity to classify themselves. 
It also included an elaborate series of questions designed to sift out the actual 
independents, in terms of their actual voting for all offices (national, state, 
and local), in 1948 as well as in their previous voting behavior. By objective 
criteria almost one-half of those who claimed to be independents in the Wash- 
tenaw study were not actual independents, while less than a third of those 


TABLE 1. SELF-CLASSIFICATION AND OBJECTIVE IDENTIFICATION OF INDEPENDENTS 
AND PARTISANS, WASHTENAW COUNTY, 1048 








Classify Self as Classify Self as 
Actual Behavior “Independent” “Partisan” 
' (28.3%) (61.2%) 
Independents 50.8% . 80.7% 
Straight Party Voters i 19.9 
; Other Partisans 49.2 49.4 
100.0% 100.0% 
No. of Cases 122 ; 284 


who claimed to be partisans were not. It appears that it may be a socially more 
respectable response to call oneself an “independent” than a “partisan; 
and for this reason self-classification, although interesting, is not a valid cri- 
terion if used by itself. Yet, it is on this technique that pollsters like Gallup 
based their computations that 20 per cent of the electorate were independents 
in 1940 and 29 per cent in 1948.7 


3! Self-classified ''partisans" were considered “independents” if they admitted to 
“often splitting" their ballot, quite frequently voting for “the opposite party," or splitting 
their ticket in 1948. On the other hand, self-classified “independents” were considered 
“partisan” if they demonstrated none of these tendencies. 

3: The latter figure is found in the Gallup poll released June 25, 1948. 


Is 
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The complexity of the phenomenon of independence in voting is illustrated 
by an analysis of the data in the Survey Research Center's 1948 study. Of the - 
662 in the sample, 248, or 36.7 per cent were classified as independents on the 
basis of voting behavior criteria: 1948 voting, 1948 preference (if nonvoter), 
1944 voting, previous pattern of voting, split or straight voting, time of deci- 


. Bion. Numerous types of independents were revealed, as the accompanying 


table indicates in part. Some showed independence in their voting booth be- 
‘havior; some were independent because of their fluctuating party allegiances; 
some cast a protest vote for minor parties. Of the independents who voted in 
1948, 56.5 per cent split their ballots but over 40 per cent did not. Three pat- 


TABLE 2. TYPHS OF INDEPENDENTS, NATIONAL SAMPLE, 1048 





Types 


1. Ballot-marking 
(1948 voters) 


2. Party shifters 
(of all voters) 


3.. Third party voters 
(of = voters) - 


4. Time of deciaion 
(1948) 
(of independents who 
always vote) 


Distribution 


Split 56.5% 
Straight 48.5 


Shift regularly from one major party 

to other 86.9 
Shift regularly Hon major party to 
. minor 5.5 
Shift cane from one major 

party to other 80.9 


In 1948. 4.5 
Previously 10.9 
By Convention  ' 62.5 
During Campsign 32.6 
Not ascertained 4.9 


No. of 
Cases 


191 


220 


220 


144 


a 


terns of transferring allegiance over time were found, but over 25 per cent could - 
not be called “shifters.” Only one-tenth were perennial third party voters. ` 
Most of the independents who always vote apparently decided early. Alto- 
gether, it appears that many behavioral symptoms have to be considered in 
making inferences about the number of independents. Certainly we would need 
data on attitudes towards the parties and the party system before further re- 
finements would be possible. 


- 
= + 


-THH STRATEGY IMPLICATIONS OF INDEPENDENT VOTING 


Tener boots are legion concerning the potentiài electoral power of “the 
independents.” Presumably they caiiyswing the balance of power and decide 


elections. On the other hand, one presidential aspirant in 1952, Senator Robert 


Taft, is reported to have asserted that the Republicans can win without e 


depeatlent vote.” 


% Beo, for example, “Quizzing Taft,” U. S. News and World es oil Maron 14, 1952, 


86. 


— 
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made up their minds in 1948 by the time of the nominating conventions. This 
fact should have real consequences for party strategy. - 

In sum, then, the most accessible independents, represented by the outer rim 
in the diagram, are those who always vote, tend toward being partisan, and 
make their voting decision late in the campaign. These are 18.5 per cent of all 
independents, or about 13.0- per cent of all regular voters, and about 7:0 per 
cent of all eligible adults. But it would appear that party strategy is most 
realistic which takes into account the entire breakdown of categories of inde- - 
pendents in terms of their potential accessibility. 

A theoretical formula for Democratic or Republican party success in national 
elections can be derived from the above data. From 1940 to 1948 the percentage 
of estimated adults voting in presidential elections fluctuated from 63 per cent 
to 51 per cent. To assume a 55 per cent turnout, and to assume, further, a 
5 per cent vote for minor parties would mean that slightly more than 52 per 
cent of the-eligible adults would vote for either of the major parties. Theoreti- 
cally, bow can either major party secure one-half of this, or 26 per cent of the 
adult voters? Our distribution indicates that this is a more difficult job for the 
Republicans than for the Democrats: 

Theoretical Democratic Formula: 


17.5 %—Definite Democrats, Always Vote, plus’ 
10.0 ~Independents, Always Vote, Tend Democratic 





equals 27.5% 


Theoretical Republican Formula: 
12.8%—Definite Republicans, Moses Vote, plus 
10.6 -—Independenta, Always Vote, Tend Republican, plua 
.$.0 —Definite Republicans, Usually Vote 





equals 26.4% 


Increase the turnout to 60 per cent, and/or decrease the vote for minor parties, 
and the Republican job becomes more difficult. Whereas the present distribu- 
tion shows that the Democrats can win by concentrating on two blocs of voters, 
the Republicans may have to attract at least three blocs and probably three in 
addition (independents who usually vote, Republicans and i E who 
vote infrequently). 

The actual composition of the Democratic and Republican vote in 1948 in 
terms of our sample may throw some light on this problem. The table below 
conforms in many respects to the theoretical formula set up for each party. 
The Democrats in 1948 did secure the bulk of their vote from two sources: 
those definitely Democratic and independents tending to be Democratic who 
always vote. Ápparently, however, they were unable to mobilize these groups 
completely, and made up their deficiency by securing support from. definite 
Democrats who usually vote and other independents. Most surprising is the . 
large percentage (10 per cent) of the Democratic vote which came from in- 
dependents who tend to Ds Democratie but who vote infrequently. 
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The’ Republicans also secured the large bulk of their vote in 1948 from two 
groups: definite Republicans who always vote and independents who always 
vote. In addition, they were more successful than the Democrats with their 
own party members who seldom vote; and it may be noted that a larger per- 
centage of the Republican vote came from independents who decided early. 

A careful analysis of these data would suggest that in 1948 both parties 
failed in motivating the “usual voters." The Republicans also failed particularly 
in getting the vote of independents tending to be Republican who infrequently 


TABLE 4. COMPOSITION OF VOTES OF MAJOR PARTIES, 1048 


2 Democratic "^ A Republican 
Definite Partisans 
Always Vote 54.7% 47.8% 
Usually Vote : 3.8 3.9 
Seldom Vote : 0.0 3.9 
Independents 
Ambivalent 0.0 .0.0 
Seldom Vote 1D.0 2.8 
Usually Vote 3.7 3.9 
Always Vote 27.0 i 37.0 
1. Early deciders 14.2 23.0 
2. Late deciders 12.8 14.0 
Not ascertained 0.8 1.2 


100.0% 100.0% 


vote, and the Democrats failed in inducing their partisans who infrequently 
vote. The 1948 election may well have been decided for the Democrats by their 
surprising success in getting out the vote of the independents tending to be 
Democrats who admit to voting infrequently. Most of these were late deciders. 
They made up 10 per cent of the Democratic vote. Or, extrapolating to the 
" total Democratic vote of 1948, which was approximately 24,045,00, they repre- 
sented 2,400,000 votes, or 250,000 votes more than was the popular vote 
difference between the two major parties. 

To summarize, it may be observed that over one-third of the potential jen: 
torate is made up of bona-fide independents, and that two-thirds of these in- 
dependents are ‘‘accessible”’ to partisan appeals and vote quite regularly. It 
seems clear that the chances of both parties must be computed in terms of the 
voting behavior of these independents. Not all independents, but certainly a 
few categories of independents, do indeed hold the balance of electoral power. ` 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS IN THE INDEPENDENT VOTH | 


‘If there is validity to the contention that the basis of American politics is 
no longer sectional, but rather is founded on an urban-rural cleavage, and that 
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major party. success can be so interpreted,™ then the make-up and voting 
behavior of the urban and rural electorates become of immediate importance. 
The division of these electorates into overt partisans and bona-fide independ- 
ents is, then, a very relevant undertaking. For example, to attempt to predict 
the extent of the success of the Democratic or the Republican party in the 
cities and, MIU in the nation requires a knowledge of the extent of' 
^ independence." 

Our national sample of 1948 permita a geographical breakdown of partisans 
and independents for cities and rural areas. The table below shows this break- 
down as well as the distribution of respondents who always vote and who 

_ never vote. These figures tell us that the incidence of non-voting is non-metro- 


' TABLE Š 
Metro- No. of 
politan Urban . Rural Cases 
Democrats—Always Vote 43.1% 42.2% 14.7% 116 
Republicans—Always Vote 35.3 54.1 10.6 ' 85 
All Those Who Never Yote  . 13.3 51.6 29.1 113 
8 13.8 145 


All Independents—Always Vote 82.4 53. 


politan, that a larger proportion of Democrats than of Republicans is found in 
metropolitan areas, and that the largest proportion of Independents is found in 
cities which are not of metropolitan status. As would be expected, rural areas 
contribute a small proportion of both.the partisan and the independent vote. 
A more-precise breakdown of the electorate in these geographical areas is 
" necessary, however, if we are to answer the question posed above. The following 
table attempts this breakdown in as great detail as is permissible by the use of 
our survey data. These data on the composition of the electorate suggest some 
important conclusions. To begin with, the “big city” electorate is by no means . 
in the Democratic fold. It consists of a larger percentage of independents than 
"exists in other urban or in rural areas, and a sizeable percentage of the metro- 
politan electorate can be considered “accessible” to a Republican appeal: 
3.3 per cent who are Republican but do not always vote and 13.8 per cent who 
are independents but tend. Republican. The body of voters potentially accessible - 
to the Democrats in the big cities is much larger—28.2 per cent—but the stakes. 
are very worthwhile for both parties. In smaller urban areas there is a real op- 
portunity for both parties, more so for the Republicans here than in the metro- 
politan areas, despite the fact that there are a larger number of eligible voters 
who never vote and a larger proportion who are perennial ambivalents. Rural 
areas will be perhaps the least productive from the standpoint of party strategy: 
one-fourth of the electorate never vote, admittedly; there is the largest pro- 


35 Samuel J. Eldersveld; “The Influence of Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presi- 
dential Elections Since 1020," AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 43, pp. 1189- 
1206 (Dec., 1949). 
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ES TABLE 6. COMPOSITION OF ELECTORATE BY GROGRAPET, 
in : NATIONAL SAMPLE, 1948 





t : 7 Metropolitan ! Urban D Rural 


. Never Vote 2, 0 8.895. 18.8% ^ "25.695 
Partisans - . 68.8 07 480 — 7 45.b — 
^ . Democrats pun l ; 
Vote Always eS aee Ee 
. Vote Sometimes uL 8 
Republicans "E ; TIME 
"Vote Always . E 16 
. , Vote Sometimes ^ " "^. | 8. CA f p 
'Independents  - ` 35.4° `> , 88.7 ; 28.9 
'. Ambivalent- _ v x 2L v. 8.06 7 . 6.0 
Tending Democratio bue A e$ cc" 
Vote Always uL 1 
. J Note Sometimes adi 
. Tending Republican Po 
Vote Always oe. ae 
Vote Sometimes .. E 1 


i No. of Cases  - 8L. 0C 9354 " | 127 


~ 





E boton of ambivalents; and: there i is ET eulos — of independents. 


. Only 8.8 per cent of the rural electorate consists of independents who ténd to 
be Republican and do vote (while 15.8 per cent of the urban electorate is in the 
‘ same category). Despite this, Republican rural strategy priorities should be: 
(1) to appeal to the independents; (2) to get: out the “sure” Republicans. In 
terms of potentialities, the Demooratic rural SHEER should reverse the order 
of these goals. ^ - + 
- Another way of looking at geographical vannoin is b» types of "independ- ; 
ents.” -As the following table indicates, this throws additional light on the dif- ` 
. ferentiated appeal necessary for the urban and rural areas. The most straight- 
voting occurs in rural and metropolitan.electorates; fluctuation in party al- 
legiance is slightly. more prominent in big cities; and the rural independent 
electorate makes up its mind early. This again is significant for the Republi- — 
~ canh, -especially if they are intent on competing for the metropolitan vote. . 
In sum, 35 per cent of the metropolitan electorate is “independent,” 14 per - 
cent are independents tending to be Republican, at least 40 per cent of whom ' 
wait late in the campaign to decide. Furthermore, the size of the urban and 
- metropolitan vote being what. it is, with the recent emphasis on the crucial 
nature of this vote, it would appear that the contest for power in presidential 
_ elections ean be fought out before the urban and metropolitan electorates today. 
` Some but not all of the geographical variations discussed above are confirmed . 
bya study of the actual statistics on one type of independence, split-voting, 


tO 
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TABLE 7. TYPES OF INDEPENDENTS (ALWAYS VOTE) 


Metropolitan , ` Urban Rural — 
Splitters (1948) — . 70.2% 79.5% 61:19 
Shifters ' 53.2 48.7 38.9 
Time of Decision (1948) . 
By Convention 57.5 59.0 88.9 | 
In Campaign 42.5 41.0 Hi 
No. of Cases 47 78 18 


in the Michigan gubernatorial election of 1950. In this study 35 counties in iiie 
state were used.” The total breakdown was: 


Split for Republican candidate 24.1% 
Split for Democratic candidate 32.5 
Total split 28.9 


There was consistently more splitting by those who voted for Williams, the 
Democratic candidate for governor (who won in a close election), than for the 
Republican candidate, Kelly. The various sections of the state varied consider- 
ably also. Thus, the Upper Peninsula counties had a total of 37.8 per cent of 
all ballots split, in contrast to 24.9 per cent for the lower half of the Lower 
Peninsula. In terms of the urban-rural division of the electorate, however, the 
distinction was not marked. Detroit was high in the percentage of splitting 
by those who supported the Republican candidate, Kelly. Urban areas (minus 
Detroit) were phenomenally high in splitting by those who supported Williams, 
but the rural areas were not far behind. Ballot-splitting was not a peculiar 
phenomenon of urban and metropolitan electorates. This suggests again that, 
although those who vote Republican do this mainly with a straight ballot, in 
rural areas independent voting behavior bulks large potentially. 

Considerable variation among cities and counties was found in Michigan. 

For the 40 cities the range in per cent of split-voting was from 12.0 per cent 


TABLE 8. URBAN AND RURAL 8PLIT-VOTING IN MICHIGAN, 1950 





d Republican Democratic Total 
Split ` Split Split 

Detroit 27.6% . 28.79 — 28.3% 
Urban (minus pee i . 25.2 43.8 35.1 
Rural 18.7 37.8 27.0 





* A sample of Michigan counties was used for this study since an examination of data 
for all counties would have required more time than was available. The 35 counties in- ~ 
clude 10 from the Upper Peninsula, 18 from the upper half of the Lower Peninsula, and 12 
from the lower half of the Lower Peninsula, including Wayne and almost all o the Detroit 
precincts. 
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to 60.0 per cent; for counties the range was 16.7 per cent to 59.2 per cent. 
Analysis of the cities by population classes suggests this in part. For the 38 
cities below 20,000 population, the following distribution was found: 


TABLE 9. SPLIT-VOTING IN MICHIGAN, 1950 
By SIZE OF CITY 


Number of Population Total 
Cities . ^ Interval . Split (M) — 
6 £—16,000 36.0% " 
10 4— 7,000 31.4 
12 2 4,000 33.8 


This suggests that it is not necessarily true that the larger the city the more 
split-voting. Detroit had only 28.3 per cent split-voting. The actual coefficient 
of correlation was insignificant, almost zero (.079). Although generally it may 
be true that “independence” is more an urban and metropolitan phenomenon 
than a rural one, as measured by eplit-votin g it cannot be said that the amount 
of independence is directly related to the size of a city. 

Similarly, great variation existed within Detroit itself, for wards and pre- — 
cincts. While Detroit had a total of only 28.3 per cent splitting, Hamtramck, 
an “island city" within Detroit, had 38.0 per cent. Some Detroit wards were . 
extremely high, Ward 7 having 41.1 per cent of its ballots split; Ward 15, with 
*20.5 per cent, was low. An intensive analysis of the population and political 
. situation by wards and precincts would be interesting.?’ 

Of major importance is the discovery of the wide variation in split-voting 
which exists in a metropolitan center like Detroit. This is the type of informa- 
tion which may be lost sight of, by necessity, in surveys of total independence 
for all metropolitan, urban, and rural areas. One might well find out more about 
political “independence” by designing intensive surveys of individual precincts 
. and townships. 


POLITICAL FACTORS RELATED TO "INDEPENDENCE" 


We have scanty information on the relationship to "independence" of dh 
factors as voting participation, close electoral contests, party dominance, and . 
party variability in an aia but some light can be thrown on these matters by 
our data. | 

On voting turnout, seal independents do not have the high record generally 
believed; certainly it is not superior to that of all types of partisans. Our 
Washtenaw County Survey shows, for example, the following comparison: 


7 An analysis was made of precinota which were high and low in split-voting in 1950 
in comparison to their split-voting percentages in 1040. The five highest precincts in 1950 
were algo high in 1940, above the city average of 27.3 per cent. But the correlation of all 
first ward precincts in 1950 with 1940 was not significant (.286). The author is indebted 
to Professor Donald S. Hecock of Wayne University, Detroit, for data on split-voting in 
previous elections in Detroit. 


! 
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E : Vote Always Cases 
. Partisan “Straighte” l 45.6% 57 
Independents : 40.8. | 62 
For our national sample in 1948 the breakdown was as follows: 


Vote Always Cases 


Independents ! 59.392 | 243 . 
Tending Democratic a 57.9 114 
Ambivalent  . i 30.0 .. 27 
Tending Republican. 68.6 ` 102 

Partisans 48.0 . ^ 419 
Democrats "u | 40.1 289 
Republicans | 65.4 130 


Here all independents, as a group, have a better participation record than all 
partisans. But Republican partisans have a better record than all independents 
as a group. The most ambivalent independents have the lowest turnout. This 
. is interesting, for it suggests that the less an individual is committed to one of 
the two major parties and the more his political predisposition is uncrystallized, 
the less likelihood there is of his voting. The hard core of independence does not 
rate high in political participation. 

An areal analysis of the same problem is possible by using our split-voting 
figures for Michigan in 1950 and by computing participation as the percentage . 
of the population who voted in cities and counties. Here we find generally ` 
that areas with a high percentage of split-voting also had a high turnout. But 
this was much more true for counties than for-cities. (The actual coefficients of 
correlation were .715 for counties and .369 for cities.) In Michigan counties 
where few people vote, there is likely to be more straight-party-voting. In 
- Michigan cities, although there is on the average more split-voting than in the 
counties, split-voting is not as directly correlated with high turnout. Detroit, 


TABLE 10. SPLIT-VOTING AND VOTING PARTICIPATION IN MICHIGAN AREAS, 1950 


| % Split-Voting; 1950 (means) 


Voting Turnout pad 
Counties Cities 

High Turnout Areas 

Counties (over 40%) 5 43.4% 

Citiea (over 44%) 5- 52.8% 
Medium Turnout Areas 

Counties (34-39%) . 11 85.7 i 

Cities (38—43 %) ^ 10 46.1 
Below Average Areas | 

Counties (80—33 92) 9 v 27.6 —— ` 

Cities (34-87 %) ; 12 - 47.0 
Poor'Turnout Areas E 

Counties (below 30%) | 9 23.8 


Cities (below 38%) —.. | 10 41.6 





eo, 
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for TM with alow tarnout of 30.9 per cent of ita voulais! in 1950; ranked 
in the eategory of cities with "poor turnout"; but its percentage of ‘split-voting 
—28.3 per cent—was only. slightly below the mean peeves per cent for all 
40 cities included here, which was 29.6 per cent. - l 

Another political factor possibly related is the ce of the election con- 
test. Is there more, or less, independent voting where the margin for one party 
is small? Again, using our areal analysis of split-voting, one type of indepen- . 
dence, we find some indications of significance here. For Michigan cities and - 
counties generally, there appears to be more split-voting as the margin of Ylo-: 


TABLE zs HPLIT-VOTING AND MARGIN OF VICTORY, MIOHIGAN, 1950 


- 


E^ Split-Voting, 1950 (Means) 


. Margin of Victory ^ -~ vat : 

TM hate 5 24 7 oe Coünties , . Cities 

Large Margin . ox oe Se s d ees 

' Counties (over 32%) - © AZ? (7 22.4969. . " 

Cities (over 40%) ' TE LS ED CENE M LL 24.392 

, Medium-sized Margin - b NEC zs x. XP eo ME 
Counties (18-28%) | ` ,A6. 7 Sow BA. Ba d 
Cities (20-3992) tou Wo Mgr ne ¢ sec Sp 

Small Margin 34g NM a 
Counties (38-1195) ` ` a? RR 38.4 a: 
Cities (1-89) 5 70 > EP $^ 9 cadis 





tory becomes smaller, Thus a negative "Cem "m (the sisti: the mar- 
gin of victory, the larger the percentage of Bplit-voting): for counties, — .693; . 
for cities, —.450. Again, the a is more significant for counties than a 
for cities.: 

The reverse elnionahi exists, jose if one aaa Detroit Sande : 
There actually was’ more split-voting in wards with a large margin of Demo- . 
cratic victory i in 1950. The following was the split-voting by. categories of wards: . 


~ JY Split-vating, ` at 


1960 (means) . 
Large margin of ud : 
6 wards (over 67%) — .  '' `- 86.196 
Medium-sized margin 220 
8 wards (25-56.95) i 27.4 . : 
Small margin . - 1 CN | f 
8 wards (. 2-22 %) . 26.3 


A similar Gand was reached after examining Detroit precincts. In Ward 1, 
- for example, for 49 precincts for which reliable data were available, the follow- 


ing FER DLODADID was observed: | i 
Plurality "m IDA S plit-poting 


LOU (sn voles). - (means) 
21 precincts . un over 800 | i l 40.9% 
20 precincta . ^ .- T0-300 | . 82.4 , 


| s 8 precincts under 70 . 25.2 
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The coefficient for the precincts was. 4-.665. Although outside of Detroit some 
relationship may obtain, in Detroit & close election appears either to have no 
effect (the split-voting pattern being well established) or to contribute to more 
“straight-voting” partisanship. Much more study of this phenomenon is needed. 
Bound up with this problem is the relationship of party dominance over time , 
to "independence," as manifest in split-voting. Are areas which have had a : 
high Democratic or Republican strength in past elections the locus of little split- 
voting? The conclusions emerging from our data were: 
i. The more Democratic a city, vounty, or Detroit ward was, the more split-voting 
there was in 1950. (Coefficienta: counties, .617; cities, .812; wards, .731) 
2. In areas of overwhelming Republican dominance, split-voting was at a minimum. 
8. Except for Detroit wards, the very highest percentages of split-voting were found ' 
in areas (cities and counties) with consistent marginal party control. 


TABLE 12. AREAL PARTY DOMINANCE IN MICHIGAN AND SPLIT-VOTING, 1950 





Party Dominance l i : 
(Based on Average Party Strength, Piin k ee 
1046-1950) 

Democratic Dominance 

Counties (over 55% Dem.) l 5 35.9 i 

Cities (over 55% Dem.) 5 88.9 
Marginal Party Control 

Counties (45-52% Dem.) 4 40.8 

Cities (45-54% Dem.) 6 s l 43.5 ` 
Moderate Republican Dominance 

Counties (56-6595 Rep.) 11 87.6 l 

Cities (56-05% Rep.) i 11 32.6 
Definite Republican Dominance l 

Counties (66-70% Rep.) " 8 28.6 . ` 

Cities (66-70 % Rep.) 8 .81.9 
Extreme Republican Dominance 

Counties (over 7095 Rep.) .T- . 22.8 

Cities (over 70% Rep.) . 10 22.3 


Areas habitually Republican have from 14 to 17 per cent less split-voting than 
those controlled by the Democrats—a fact which suggests that it is not just . 
one close election which is accompanied by split-voting but a pattern of close 
elections over time.  - 

Detroit wards showed pretty much the same relationship, except that the 
marginal wards did not have the highest percentages of split-voting, as the 
following breakdown suggests: 

05 Split-voting, 


l 1950 (means) 
6 wards (70-82% Av. Dem. Strength) l 36.1 
7 wards (60-68% Av. Dem. Strength) 27.6 
5-wards (50-59% Av. Dem. Strength) - 20.5 


2 wards (57-67% Av. Rep. Strength) 25.7 


- 


— 
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In Detroit, then, the more Democratic and the less marginal a ward or precinct 
is, the higher the amount of split-voting i is likely to be. 

The average party strength in an area over time is one measurement; &n- 
other i is the extent of fluctuation or variation in party strength. Do areas hh 
a stable political-afiliation structure have less independent (here, split) voting 
than those which are "unstable"? The evidence on this is not clear,-and the 
correlations not significant (—.320 for counties, .003 for cities). In other words, 
for counties there is a slight tendency for split-voting to increase as less fluc- 
tuation in party percentages occurs, but for cities there is no perceivable rela- 


TABLE 13. PARTY SHIFT IN MICHIGAN COUNTIES AND 
CITIES AND SPLIT-VOTING, 1950 





Party Shift 05 Split-Voting, 129 (means) 
(Percentage Point Shift, 1946-1950) Counties —— Cities 
Highly Inconsistent (16-28 pointa) 24.4% 33.0% 
Moderate Fluctuation (10-15 points) 28.7 : 83.2 
Fairly Constant (7-11 points) . 33.2 29.0 


Very Stable (2-7 points) ; 86.1 — 84.0 


tionship. What this in effect means is that transference of allegiance over time, 
one component or type of independence, does not appear to be related to the 
split-voting type or manifestation of independence. Political “independence” 
cannot be measured by one simple calculation.*® 

In summary, high political participation is not a characteristic of all types of 
independents. Areas in which split-voting occurs are inclined to have a general- 
ly high level of participation, however, as well as to be characterized by close 
elections and considerable Democratic strength. Detroit wards and precincts 
are somewhat unique, suggesting that me metropolitan pattern of independence 
may be atypical. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH "INDEPENDENCE" 


What types of individuals are the independents? What implications do demo- 
graphic and other social data on them have for party strategy? Polls and other 
Btudies have presented some information on this subject, resulting in such 
conclusions as: “The enhn do not constitute a narrow group with com- 
mon class interests... . "f? 


8 The Washtenaw Study revealed the following interesting pattern of split-voting in 
1948: 


Split for national and statewide candidates...........00: cece eee cease 33% 
Sout for Presidente oed esse Ce D P ROUES 10% 
Split for Congressman, .c45.05c0 eben ase as Fas Rea e 11 
Split for Governor................ Mese indes esa acetate x. 40 
Split—not ascertained. . 0.2.2.0... 0.0. cee eee eee Bisa: o 
Split for local CandidGtes snes ovis e E RE ERR EXRRIKSE VEN RE , 28% 


No one office was primarily responsible for split-voting, 
1? Key, p. 602. 
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Bom basic facta are in large measure gibetibtiuéd Es. our data from the 
1948 national study. For example, although niore women split their ballot in 
1948 than men, a larger percentage of men were bona-fide independents. The 
older voters did not reveal as much split-voting and independence. The least- 
educated were most likely to vote straight and consistently partisan. There 
was a definite distinction between those under and over $3,000 in income. 
A smaller percentage of union members were independents than nonmembers. 
All of this suggests two important strategic facts: the party which has most 
appeal to certain social and demographic groups—the educated, prosperous, 
middle-aged—will presumably have more success in attracting independents; 
the party, on the other hand, which secures the support of other groups—the 
poorly educated, those of low economic o status, the young—will find less ae 
in maintaining partisanship. 

A comprehensive analysis of attitudes on political issues was not posite on 
on the basis of the 1948 data. One division of opinion, however, on the necessity 
for price control, was analyzed and proved interesting. The independents were 
somewhat more ambivalent than partisans, but the majority of them took 
extreme positions, as did the partisans. This might suggest that a party strategy 
aimed at independents should be one which takes a definite stand on political 
- issues. The old cliché of American campaign behavior that campaigners should 
“be general" and be moderate in issue-stands does not appear to be tenable, 
for this type of issue at least. 


TABLE me SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARAOTHRISTIOS OF INDEPENDENTS, 
National Sample, 1948 


voters Cases pendents* Cases 
Sex: 
Male 27.6 174 44.2 172 
Female 31.9 182 39.2 171 
Age: 
18-34 35.4 . 99 . 44.9 69 
35-54 .80.0 '. 180 41.5 ` 183 
55 and above - 19.7 76 38.9 90 
Eduestion: à = l 
Grade School ` 21.8 136 37.7. 138 
High School 32.0 ] 156 38.2 136 
College 48 .5 - 62 60.6 66 
Income: | 
Under $2,000 21.8 : 76 : 84.4 .. 64 
$2—-$3,000 21.8 , ` 87 33.3 87 
$3--$4,000 80.5 ` 88 44.0 80 
over $4,000 39.4. 104 47.0 106 
Union-membership: i 
Yes 26.5 . ., 98 33.7 - 80 
0 252 


No 31.3 x 250 | 44. 





* Only those independents who always vote. 


à 
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TABLE 15. ATTITUDES OF INDEPENDENTS AND PARTISANS 
` . TOWARD PRICE CONTROL 


Independents ' Partisans 
(Who Always Vote) (Who Always Vote) 
Reinstate controls ` 48.6% 57.7% 
Neutral—pro and con 9.0 : 4.5 
Keep off controls 30.6 217.9 
Don’t know and not ascertained 11.8 9.9 
| 100.0% 100.0% 
Cases (144) '. (201) 


. The study of split-voting in Michigan made possible one further analysis 
of social groups. Precincts in Detroit with a high percentage of Negroes and 
foreign-born were arranged by nationality and race, and their split-voting per- 
centages in 1950 were recorded. The following distinctions emerged: 


TABLE 16. SPLIT-VOTING IN DETROIT PRECINCTS ARRANGED 
BY ETHNIC AND RACE GROUPS. 


; No. of 95 Split- Voting, 
Precincts . Precincts -- - 1950 (means) 
Negro (over 10% Negro) _ 49 : 88.9% 
i Italian (over 10% Ital.) 23 E 85.5 
a Russian (over 10% Russ.) 26 28.1 
Polish (over 20% Polish) 27 26.8 
Canadian and British (over : 
1095 Can. and Brit.) |. "15 25.8 


It is interesting that Detroit's negro precincts are highest in split-voting despite 
the contention of some Michigan politicians that they are instructed to vote 
“straight.” Voters of Canadian and English origin were lowest. The question 
might well be asked: Does this reflect the tradition of party discipline which 
. students of Canadian and British politics have noted? Or is it because the ballot 
is small in those countries and the voting procedure less confusing? Further 
analysis is necessary to shed light on such group differentials in independence. 


THE SIZH OF THE INDEPENDENT VOTE 


Estimates of the volume of independent voting today as contrasted to ten 
or more years ago are hazardous. We have not utilized any one satisfactory 
yardstick systematically. The Ogburn and Jaffee study (1936), based on shifts 
in party percentages, is not useful. Chapin’s 1912 study, using a highly ques- : 
tionable measurement technique, claimed that an analysis of the election statis- 
. tics from 1856 to 1908 showed “real evidence of an increasing independence in 
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voting.” The Allen study, based on computations in vote differentials for vari- 
ous offices, suggested a great variation in independent voting by states in 
1904—from 31.7 per cent in Minnesota to 0.8 per cent in Indiana. Taking up 
where Allen left off, and applying yet another measure—the official record of 
split-voting in Rhode Island—Millspaugh showed an increase in independence 
from 21.7 per cent in that state in 1906 to 34.5 per cent in 1912. Gosnell’s Chica- 
- go study in 1932 showed that 41.6 per cent of the voters split their ballots. 
Our examination of the actual records in Detroit recently revealed the following 
amount of split-voting :*° 
1986—33 4% 
1940—27.8 


 19046—32.0 
1950—28.0 


For 35 eounties in Michigan in 1950, 28.9 per cent of the voters split their 
ballots. Estimates of the amount of national independent voting vary: 


Gallup Poll (June, 1948—on the basis of self-olassification) ............... 29.0% 
Survey Research Center (Nov., 1948—on the basis of objective analysis of 
GU) PCIE hada ea cha bare aware 36.7 


We have accumulated a hodgepodge of data. Until we etnia get at all 
the components of independence in voting through -some objective measure- 
ment, we can never know with assurance the volume and direction of this 
tendency. 

Independent voting is an aspect dio OUT political process which it is extremely 
important to study. Studies of split-voting (Hecock) and of the time of decision 
(Lazarsfeld), as well as attitude surveys and polls, have been chipping away 
at the problem for some time. Now it is time to realize that independence is a 
complex of behavior patterns and attitudes, and to study it as such. We may 
have to reéxamine our old adages about the “remarkable persistence" of party 
loyalty and “the mass conditioning of the electorate" in view of the facts that 
only 60 per,cent of the voters in the Survey Research Center Study were 

definitely committed to a party and that only 55.4 per cent of our Washtenaw 
. sample, an area which has been a traditional Republican stronghold, were 
ascertainable partisans. Further studies of this nature may radically modify 
more of our guesswork on the traditional vote as well as on the independent 
vote. 


? Data on Detroit split-voting by precincts for 1936 through 1946 were secured from ' 
Professor Donald 8. Hecook, Wayne University, Dou who has done a prodigious job 
in collecting these figures. 


~ 


ROOSEVELT’S THIRD-TERM DECISION 


PAUL H. APPLEBY 
Syracuse University 


The twenty-second Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which became effective February 26, 1951, would seem to ensure that the elec- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt to a third presidential term will long remain 
unique in American history. Yet ratification of the amendment was achieved 
so quietly as almost to suggest a conspiracy of inattention. Even in political 
science literature the wisdom of so specific a limitation on popular choice has 
been little explored. Given the periodicity and tempo of professional Journals, 
indeed, there was scant opportunity for such consideration concurrent with 
legislative consideration of the amendment. 

Quick and easy approval of the amendment probably came incident to a 
subsidence in Roosevelt’s popularity, which in turn constituted in determining 
part, a belated slap at him while attention was turned to later problems and 
personalities. Almost any. recent attempt. at objective discussion of the issue 
would have been suspect, presumed to reflect chiefly a disguised personal or - 
party affection or hate. Perhaps more thorough consideration of the important - 


matters involved will come much later,. when an acute national desire for the _ 


retention of some leader is frustrated. 

It may not be too soon, and in another decade or so it will be too late, to 
begin to fill in the story of the third-term decision to which the constitutional 
amendment is sequel. A single effort of this kind will also be suspect, and in the 
present instance can only be undertaken with a confession of a bias which may 
or may not be significant. I write as an admirer of Roosevelt, and what I have. 
to say can be said in full only because I happened to have a vantage point within 
the Roosevelt circle. Yet Roosevelt’s acceptance provides an exceptionally 
interesting study in decision-making; it is an important feature of our national - 
history ; and if it is to be understood, various accounts must be given and drawn 
together. 

Roosevelt’s own story we shall never have except in | fragments of oblique 
quotations. The most important of these probably are now in print, but in 
little more than single sentences in various memoirs; these sentences are inci- 
dental to broader stories, and their significance to the third-term decision is 
neither stressed nor clarified. Here I attempt to bring together the essence of 
these scattered items, add some items of personal knowledge, and provide an 
interpretation of the third-term decision. 

Evidence in the more authoritative memoirs seems to me altogether clear 
when it is assembled, and I believe that it supports the view that I have had 
all along. None of the memoirs of Roosevelt’s real intimates contains any refu-_ 
tation of my interpretation beyond a few vague guesses that Harry Hopkins or 
Frank Walker “knew” what none of the authors themselves knew. Walker has - 
never claimed any such knowledge, and I shall here report Hopkins’ own state- - 
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ment to me in his bedroom early in the morning following Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion. | l 

I believe that Roosevelt did not finally decide to accept the nomination 
until late in the day following the actual voting of it by the 1940 convention of 
his party, and I think that the assembled evidence will point clearly to this . 
conclusion. Contrary to the belief widely spread by press reports at the time of 
the convention, a belief still generally held and not quite conclusively dealt 
with in any single volume of memoirs, I am convinced that Roosevelt had no 
convention manager, that no one there had explicit instructions from him 
pointed toward getting the nomination. 

To no one other then Harry Hopkins: has the role of convention manager 
ever been attributed. Yet Hopkins himself told me, as we mapped our common 
program for the day following the nomination, that he had had no word of 
Roosevelt's desires or intentions and no word of instruction—indeed, that he 
had had no direct communieation with the President at all during the conven- 
tion until the morning after the nomination had been overwhelmingly voted. 
Even then Roosevelt had not said that he would accept. The conversation had 
been a mulling over of the convention situation and a discussion of the vice- 
presidential nomination still to come. 

Some of the items to be reported here can be presented only as individual 
recollections. It is because their interpretation and that of relevant items al- 
ready made public require some special familiarity with the scene within 
which Roosevelt made his decision that my story necessarily will be told in 
personal terms. 


x $ 


Ten or twelve days after Roosevelt’s first inauguration I came into the 
government, somewhere near the fringe of his personal reach, in his office 
only twice—and then as the least important of the dozen or more present— 
during the first two months. This degree of remoteness or intimacy continued 
until about the early spring of 1940, when I began to see the President more 
often and to have more and more personal dealings with him, although never, 
until after the 1940 convention, was I closer than in & secondary or tertiary 
circle. The point is simply that I was in that rather large group of near-intimates 
who, mingling and talking freely with the more intimate, were able to share 
confidence, gossip and speculation which existed, to the same extent, nowhere 
else. 

A highly charged coricern of a peculiar sort was concentrated among the two 
hundred or so members of this whole group—excluding the military and other 
career men—as the time of the 1940 nomination approached. The clearest com- 
mon attitude was one of loyalty to Roosevelt. Of the higher-ranking personages 
three, with-personal ambitions, were exceptions, now ready to slough off their 
earlier subordinate character. Two or three more were ready to pursue the 
nomination if Roosevelt withdrew, but, though eager for the vice-presidential 
nomination, they were sincerely desirous that the President should seek and 
secure reélection. Intimate subordinates of these men tended to reflect the 
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attitudes of their chiefs, but as a whole the men of lesser rank. were even-more ^ 
ardently pro-Roosevelt. In other words, nearly all members of this large circle 
found their attitudes basically harmonious unless Roosevelt should withdraw, 
although subject to minor disagreement over the vice-presidency. The question 
was what Roosevelt would do. 

Within the group there was an almost feverish interchange of information 
and speculation. Any talk with Roosevelt about the approaching convention 
was cautiously reported, usually reaching several dozen of us. Tangential con- 
versations were more widely reported and speculated about. Circumstantial 
evidence of all kinds was brought to all of us for analysis. I was myself able 
to contribute a few small chunks of ore. 

For example, I could pass on the ‘report made to me bv my friend Thomas 
H. Beck, then president of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. Two 
months or more after he had made the arrangement, he told me of a contract 
whereby the President was to be employed as a contributing editor of Collter’s 
beginning January 20, 1941. That contract was entered into at a meeting be- 
tween Beck, William Chenery, then editor of Collier's, and Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park on January 20, 1940. 

This arrangement was referred to in general terms by Mrs. Roosevelt in 
This I Remember and also has been cited by John Gunther in Roosevelt in Retro- 
spect. Some of the details, as confirmed by Beck a fortnight before his death on 
October 16, 1951, are of considerable historical interest. To begin with, the 
contract was not in the least the result of a quick or an impulsive decision. It 
grew out of a long and close friendship between Beck and Roosevelt, and was 
the culmination of several specific discussions. The contract was to run for 
three years and to be continued thereafter unless either of the contracting 
parties had given at least three months notice of a desire for discontinuance. 
It carried a salary of $75,000 a year, Roosevelt flatly declining more than he 
was receiving as President. Office space and suitable personal assistance were 
to be provided by the company, and Roosevelt was to write twenty-six articles 
a year, a page or more in length, on subjects to be discussed in advance with the 
Collier's editor. All material was subject to approval or rejection before publica- 
tion. The magazine also had the right to publish serially any book Roosevelt 
might write; and if not accepted, the book was not to be offered to any com- 
petitive weekly, but was to be available to daily newspapers, newspaper syn- 
dicates, and monthly magazines. 

In discussing the arrangement with me, Beck expressed some doubt that the 
President could live up to the contract; but this was a reflection of his own 
judgment of the political situation and was not based upon any doubt indicated 
by Roosevelt. All this I reported to my associates. 

I reported also the interesting aspects of & visit I had at the White House 
late in the spring. An extraordinarily influential citizen of a Middle Western 
state had told me, with no implied importunity, that he had never met the 
President. I thought it very much worth the President’s time to get acquainted 
with this man, and arranged an appointment. We were ushered to the upstairs 
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hallway, just outside the door open into the President’s White House study. 
Suffering from a cold, Roosevelt had not gone that day to the Executive Office. 
and had permitted very few appointments. He was spending his time more than 
ordinarily was feasible according to the dictates of his own interests, and the 
two of us sat waiting for a full hour outside that open door. During the whole 
time we heard his part of a conversation with an unidentifiable aide. We could 
not fail to know that he was talking with the greatest enthusiasm about the 
removal of his presidential papers to the new library at Hyde Park. To us it 
seemed clear that, with the nominating convention only about two months 
away, the President was getting ready to quit! 
As the convention drew still closer, the interchange of intelligence—and the 
' pursuit of it—speeded up. Those of cabinet or semi-cabinet status queried each 
other daily, reporting what hints they thought they had as the price of recipro- 
cal confidence. Up to the time they took the train for Chicago, no one in that 
group professed to have any.explicit word from the President. Indeed, all left 
complaining, with hurt and almost with bitterness, that they didn’t really 
know with certainty what he wanted or expected, all suspecting that someone 
else, more favored, did know-—-probably Hopkins. The three who opposed 
Roosevelt were less hurt than bitter. Those who were pro-Roosevelt but hopeful 
of inheritance from him left with the knowledge that they had some convention 
votes for either the presidency or the vice-presidency, but altogether uncer- 
tain about which one. 

The pro-Roosevelt candidates left with.one other impression which may be 
relevant to this tale. It was that the President would not be pleased if their 
own efforts, for whatever nomination of & new candidate was to be made, were 
too aggressive. There were no direct quotations on this point, and indeed 
. Roosevelt may not have felt as they thought; the impression may have been 
simply an extension of the feeling of uncertainty about the President's personal 
intentions, or even a reflection of the President's intention not to pursue: his 
own nomination. Certainly & number of the Roosevelt group had reason to 
know that he had been encouraging to various heirs-aspirant. He had brought 
home from the Philippines Paul McNutt, whom he was believed not to like, 
in order to give McNutt a chance to develop followership. He had wanted 
Robert H. Jackson to become Governor of New York for a similar reason, but 
was blocked in the endeavor to push his candidacy by Farley. He had encour- 
aged Hull, Hopkins, Ickes, and more mildly, Wallace. A very short while before . 
the convention, as Mrs. Roosevelt clearly tells, he favored Hull as his successor, 
but without enthusiasm. | 

As a master politician and as one who believed mightily in politics, Roosevelt 
had tried to put a good many in a position to develop. He looked to each for a 
showing of his own actual strength, and he was generally disappointed. He 
must have come to the time of the convention without confidence that there 
was even one strong and appealing alternative to himself. During the Chicago 
convention, however, he obtained one type of intelligence from many sources; 
this information included reports of the developing alignments, reports that 
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particular delegate leaders were “for X” or “for Y," and that state delegations 
were likely to go for one or another. Those in the strongly pro-Roosevelt group 
in particular saw that he got reports of this sort, knowing how he valued them. 
Accordingly, they sent these reports from Chicago through aides who were with 
the President in Washington, and senators, national committeemen, state 
chairmen, and close friends also reported by telegraph. Hopkins, of course, gath- 
ered such information and summarized it in messages to ae Samuel Rosén 
man and other members of the White House staff. 

The staff at the White House undoubtedly reflected to Chicago their own 
wishful expectations, including their protective interest in the President. 
Nonetheless, even then, they either had no flat mandate from him to go on or 
felt unable to quote him. No one in Chicago actually asserted anything more 
than his own opinion or desire. “Authority” for an opinion, when it was spelled 
out rather than assumed, was attributed to Hopkins, whose activities were 
presumed to reflect presidential intention and instructions. 

‘Roosevelt knew, of course, that, unless he declined the nomination, it was 
almost certain that he would receive it. This was not enough. He knew, too, 
. that, unless he declined, he was altogether likely to be nominated with the 
unity and enthusiasm that would be essential to an effective campaign. Even 
this knowledge was not enough. I feel sure that he waited the fact, and then 
waited again to appraise the final unity with which the whole ticket would be 
presented to the nation. 

He had gone closer to the point of declining than to the disi of seeking the 
nomination. Hopkins had carried to the convention a pencilled note to Speaker 
William B. Bankhead, the temporary chairman, which Roosevelt had asked” 
Bankhead to convey to the delegates. In that note the President had written, 
"You and my other close friends have known and understood that I have not 
today, and have never had, any wish or purpose to remain in the office of 
President, or indeed anywhere in public office, after next January." This mes- 
sage was not delivered under the temporary organization but by the permanent 


'_ chairman, Senator Barkley, on the evening of the second day. 


On the evening of the third day, the nomination was voted on the first ballot: 
Roosevelt 946, Farley 72, Garner 61, Tydings 9, Hull 5. But no word came to 
the convention from Roosevelt. 

-It was very late when the session of the third day ended, and for most of us 
there were many talks back in the hotel lobbies and suites. It was after three 
o'clock when I got to bed. At 7:30 a.m. I received a telephone call, which was a 
request to come at once to a certain room in a hotel several miles up the lake 
shore from the Stevens, where I was staying. This room was the unpublicized 
suite of Harry Hopkins. (His daytime quarters were in the Blackstone, across 
the street from the Stevens.) 

Hopkins greeted me in his pajamas, ma told me that “for the first time, at 
2:30 this morning," he had finally been able to talk directly to the President. In 
a few sentences-he expressed his previous frustration in not knowing the Presi- 
dent's desires or intentions, and he said. that even after his telephone conversa- 
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tion he had only one positive instruction. He had reported to Roosevelt the 
dispositions of leaders and delegations with respect to the vice-presidency, and 
the President had said flatly, “It’s Wallace." To me Hopkins said, “It is our job 
so to arrange things that word of the President’s choice will be spread as in- 
offensively and persuasively as possible, and that choice made effective." 

In the very first stages of our planning, the two of us agreed that it was highly 
desirable that Roosevelt himself communicate word of his choice to each of the 
half-dozen of his associates who had hoped to receive the nod. Hopkins went 
into another room and telephoned this word to the President, listing the most 
important of the disappointed. He returned after a few minutes to say that the 
President had agreed to call one and only one. Unhappily, I cannot now recall | 
which one. Hopkins was to see the others, Wallace was to follow with personal 
visits in several instances, and I was to arrange, under new conditions, for 
nominating and seconding speeches and was to garner votes by conferring with 
various delegate leaders. f l 

Àt this point it should be made clear that many indications of strong support 
for Wallace had been reported both to the White House directly and to Hopkins. 
_ Ed Flynn, who was to succéed Farley as national party chairman, had come out 
for Wallace; so had Mrs, Leach, a New York delegate-at-large representing a 
different element; Governor Bailey of Arkansas, Governor Olson of California, 
Leo Crowley and friends in the Wisconsin and Minnesota delegations, the 
Iowa delegation (over the competitive aspirations of Senator Herring), even 
Senator Gillette who had come late from lowa because of unwillingness to 
support a third term, important individual delegates from California, Oregon, 
Ohio and Colorado—all these had taken a stand in support of Wallace. Philip 
_ Murray and his handful of scattered labor delegates had declared for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Crucially, under the leadership of Luther Harr, state com- 
mittee chairman at that time in Pennsylvania, two-thirds of the members in 
that large delegation, as well as leaders in the Delaware and Connecticut delega- 
tions, had indicated the same choice. And Michigan had declared for Wallace 
after a complimentary first-ballot vote for Senator Prentiss Brown. 

The size and spread of such sentiment seemed to weigh importantly with 
Roosevelt, indicating again his reliance upon a demonstration of political 
strength. His choice was decisive, but it was made within certain political 
bounds. Furthermore, there appears in this a kind of consistency with his ap- 
proach to his own nomination at this particular convention. For himself, the 
show of strength had had to be very much greater. ` 

Hopkins did become Roosevelt’s manager in the convention, then, at two- 
thirty in the morning after Roosevelt himself had been nominated—not before. 
He was charged with effecting the nomination of Wallace, and only with that. 

I was Hopkins’ lieutenant on this one assignment; and we worked and waited 
out that final day of the convention, Hopkins in his Blackstone suite, I in and 
out throughout the day as I went from conference to conference, the two of us 
together from about four until time for the evening session of the convention. 
There was no more final word from Roosevelt until after the ticket had been : 
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completed. Then, and only then, came his word of acceptance, and it came as a 
formal message to the entire convention. To me this made it clear that Roose- 
velt had actually waited until he could see, with certainty, the whole outcome 
of the convention’s deliberations before finally committing himself, even to 
himself. This judgment was later confirmed when I learned, as Robert E. 
. Sherwood tells in Roosevelt and Hopkins, that. the President had actually begun, 
on the evening of the fourth and last day, preparing á draft of a speech refus- 
ing the nomination." . 

This inclination of the President at the penultimate moment requires some 
explanation. He was listening to the radio broadcasts of the convention, and 
they gave to him, as they gave to the general public, a picture of a much more 
bitter and extensive division of the convention than actually existed. Even on 
the floor, the appearance was deceptive, for which there were several reasons. 

_ A principal factor in making the convention appear as it did that evening was 
the packing of the galleries by the McNutt organization. I cherish among my 

' keepsakes a little cardboard ticket, given to me after the close of that final ses- 
sion by one of the McNutt leaders who explained its significance to me. It was 
one of some 3,500 unofficial and legally invalid tickets of admission to the con- 
vention galleries that had been printed by. McNutt supporters, who had ar- 
ranged with one gateman to honor them. The tickets had been issued to a Mc- 
Nutt claque, the members of which had come through the one gate early enough 
and in numbers sufficient to occupy a very large part of the gallery seats. 
MeNutt's speech of withdrawal, therefore, was occasion for a tremendous 
demonstration in the galleries—an apparent demand for MeNutt—which 
spread to the floor. 

All of the frustration of supporters of candidacies other than Wallace’ B8, an 
element personally and especially opposed to Wallace, and some elements 
basically hostile or cool to Roosevelt himself gave voice with the gallery in its 
demonstration. While actual balloting in political conventions tells the essential 
story of the resolution of complex sentiments, it never directly reflects the sim- 
ple personal preferences of delegates. Not nearly all of the votes for Roosevelt 

. the night before had reflected, therefore, the full sentiments of many delegates. 
-. A good many of those votes had come from politicians who felt that another 
candidate would be easier to work with, but who expediently deferred to popu- 
lar sentiment, to a desire for certain victory in November, or to a desire to be 
counted with the winner. Votes so arrived at have high significance and validity, 
but voices of delegates who had so voted quite naturally helped to swell the 
chorus of frustration and opposition. Some of the hubbub was also & product of 
sheer mob spirit, some delegates joining in with great enjoyment who, when 
their delegations were polled a little later, voted as vehemently for Wallace. 
The entire demonstration was most convincing on the radio, and it was 
impressive and confusing in the convention hall. It followed frenzied efforts 
during the day on the part of the anti-Roosevelt and anti-Wallace leaders to - 
unify their forces around some single candidate. McNutt had been offered, and 
had refused, such of this support as Farley had to offer. And in the actual ballot-. 
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ing the anti-administration forces did’ substantially coalesce—not around 
McNutt, the apparent center of their demonstration, but around Speaker 
Bankhead. The Speaker was not himself anti-Roosevelt, and he was highly and 
affectionately regarded by the President. Bankhead’s vote therefore maximized 
-the available dissident showing in the ballot show-down and made it something 
less than a phenomenon of violent opposition. Even so, it became clear early on 
the first ballot that the previous demonstration had grossly exaggerated the . 
voting realities. 

It was at this point that Roosevelt came to his final dedan. Listening to the 
‘broadcast report at the White. House, he required no such spelling out of the 
situation as would have been needed by most radio listeners. He began to dic- 
tate his acceptance message. during the balloting. . 

What support or refutation of this whole interpretation of Roosevelt’s course 
do we find in the memoirs of those qualified to give evidence? Farley, for one, 
has written that he believes Roosevelt came to his decision sometime after 
May 17. He fixes no precise date and cites no explicit statement by Roosevelt. 
Edward J. Flynn has indicated a very similar view in a very similar way. But 
others closer to Roosevelt have had more to say on the subject. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in This I Remember, wrote: “Franklin always insisted, how- 
ever, that Harry Hopkins had-had no headquarters and no official authority. 
Harry had simply gone ahead and acted on his own.” In so doing, Hopkins 
differed from many others who were working for Roosevelt’s nomination only 
by being presumed by others to have some special status and information. 
In her book Mrs. Roosevelt also made it plain that she had had no explicit 
word from her husband about his intentions. She reported her own interpreta- 
tions of the situation; and, speaking of the time immediately preceding the 
- convention, she said: “I think he had been persuaded that if he were nominated, _ 
he could not refuse. I believe he did not honestly want the nomination. If he 
had not been nominated, he would have been completely satisfied. . . . In his 
mind, I think, was a great see-saw. ... Sometimes one is at a loss oneself to 
know just how one feels." | 

Miss Frances Perkins told, in The Roosevelt I Knew, of the President’s strong - 
and detailed refusa! to consider a third candidacy when importuned by Dan 
Tobin. She was unable to recall the time of this conversation, but placed it in a 
sequence which suggests early 1940. She wrote: “Those of us who were associ- 
ated with him in this period have differing views of when he made up his mind. 
Certainly he discussed the problem with many people. With me he was always 
negative.” She wrote on the assumption that Hopkins was the authorized 
agent of Roosevelt at Chicago, and that Frank Walker “knew,” but she was 
interpreting a complicated series of events and she produced no direct evidence. 
This, indeed, is significantly typical of the memories of those closest to him during 
this particular period. 

Robert E. Sherwood, whose rare talents were brought to an idej vantage 
point shortly after this Chicago convention, fell into the natural error of exag- 
gerating the opposition force on the floor -of the convention on that last night 
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of its meeting: But his whole report is most conclusive with respect to the 

points here stressed—the character of Hopkins’ agency at Chicago and the 
time of Roosevelt’s decision. to accept the. nomination. Bherwood made these 
pertinent statements in Rooseveli and Hopkina: 


However, the insurreetion was not quite strong enough to stop Wallace's nomination 
on the first ballot, and Roosevelt relaxed and started to dictate hi8 acceptance speech with 
the aid of Sam Rosenman, for whom this was one of the worst nighta of hia life. 

[Hopkins] had assumed this job [at the convention] on his own initiative because it had ' 
to be done and there was no one else who had the courage or perhaps the effrontery to do 
it without written trigun from the President, . 


These citations rnb represent the whole published cori and point rather 
consistently to the same, clear conclusions, even though alone some of the items 
of record reflect slightly variant beliefs, A reéxamination of those items provides 
an explanation for each of them and focuses new light on Roosevelt’s ways and 
on the conditions of that momentous third-term decision. 


* k ck 


- The principal basis for a pre-convention belief among Roosevelt’s intimates 

that he had already determined to run was the fact cited by Miss Perkins that 
“he did discuss the problem with many people." But we need only remind our- 
gelves that such discussion was.his way, and that it was not as indicative as 
often was assumed. The language he used, as chronicled for us in the memoirs, 
- seems always to have. fallen short of the altogether natural and usually wishful 
interpretations sometimes given it. Roosevelt savored the importunities and 
reports that came to him as political intelligence, offered comment as & stimu- 
lant to amplification and clarification, and considered aloud in “iffy” terms the 
situation with which he was going to have to deal. 

In one respect, if perhaps in only one, Roosevelt was a thoroughgoing jagen 
he had the most precise regard for language. He rather exaggerated his listeners' 
capacity or inclination to hear with the same fine discrimination as that with 
which he spoke. This was the case in some instances merely because many per- 
80ns unconsciously and sincerely hear more readily what they wish to hear and 
are relatively deaf to what they wish not to hear. In other instances listeners 
administratively unskilled attribute finality to a casual word of a person in 
high position, whereas the latter speaks with the awareness of many limitations 
on his own power and with sensitivity to many elements of the problem yet to be 
surveyed. 

I have known, in particular, two eminent and honorable men who have been 
charged with “lying” and “breaking promises." One of these was Roosevelt. 
The other finally became aware of his problem and its occasion, and explained ` 
it to me. I had gone to him immediately after a caller, in leaving his office; had 
told me that “Mr. X had agreed to" a certain proposal. I asked whether the 
visitor had been so assured, and was given an emphatic negative. He sat then 
for several moments, thinking back over the conversation, and then slowly be- 
gan to nod his head in comprehension. “When I came into this office," he said, 
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“I was determined to be considerate of everyone, and to try hard to understand 
their attitudes. When visitors come to me I do try, for the moment, to put 
myself in their situations and to identify my thinking with theirs. As they 
speak, I nod to express my understanding; I ask sympathetic questions to 
draw them out and make certain of my perceptions. When they leave, I can see 
that they will feel that Ihaveindieated agreement, when I meant only to indicate 
sympathetic understanding.” 

Roosevelt had no such conscious technique. In a most extraordinary way he 
was temperamentally outgoing. He liked his callers, he was sympathetic. 
Without effort he did identify himself for the moment with them and with their 
thinking, turning it over in his mind and storing it in his prodigious memory. 
Many times, particularly in his first years as President, he was misinterpreted 
because of this manner and believed to. have made definite commitments he 
had no intention of making. But his language, with respect to specific commit- 
ments, was more precise and cautious than that of any other man I have known. 
Fairly often, when it appeared to be definite, it was in a context in which he 
expected the hearer to have sophistication enough to realize that democratic 
publie decision-making is more tentative, modifiable, and revocable than the 
less responsible observer might believe. The great determinant is not presiden- 
tial or other personalized power, but institutional performance patterned to 
public consent. | 

Even the nonpolitical administrator learns quickly, in democratic public 
institutions especially, to avoid making decisions before they must be made, to 
preserve discretion, to keep open the lines of institutional judgment. He must 
learn also to keep open a line of modification and retreat in deference to the 
many ramifications of responsibility, the many developments not yet revealed. 
Decision-making in the foreign policy field is dramatically distinguished today 
by these considerations. In a sense, it may be said that all of our foreign-policy 
decisions in recent years have been decisions postponing the decision to go to 
war. The hope is that this process may long continue. - | 

Roosevelt’s skill in avoiding the flat statement he was unready to make was 
most exceptional, his use of that skill deeply habitual. It was associated with 
great reliance on time and the political processes of distilling social wisdom. 
These were the sources of his flexibility and a kind of opportunism intricately 
related to democratic leadership. He was in a high-level and political sense a 
planner, always looking forward, calculating the future, but seeing the future 
in terms of a variety of alternatives which would always develop from a set 
of current alternatives. It was this quality that enabled him to encourage dif- 
ferent men along somewhat different or competitive lines; it was this that per- 
mitted him to see and to defer to diverse values, and thus to give to many 
observers an impression of inconsistency, some of which was real with him,- 
and some of which was necessary and desirable to the nation. He was a pluralis- 
tic leader of a pluralistic people. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that Roosevelt’s intimates reflect in 
their memoirs various interpretations of many actions, conversations, and events 
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as bearing on that highly personal and highly impersonal third-term decision; 
but they are interpretations only, and present no conclusive statement made by 
him. It was not necessary for him to decide, actually and finally, until the con- 


' .vention had functioned,. and uncertainty among even his closest associates 


lingered up to the last moment. 

Many factors, of course, contributed to thew confusion besides’ Roosevelt’s 
careful use of language for the sake of discretion. His own disinclination toward 
renomination surely weakened as the war situation worsened. France surren- 
dered late in June, and it was this which moved Hopkins to go to Chicago to dis- 
 euss convention arrangements. “Acting without express instructions from 
Roosevelt, but also without prohibition, Hopkins. was now moving to take ` 
charge of the third-term nomination himself,” writes Sherwood. That Roose- 
velt withheld his prohibition may well have turned on the spreading tragedy ` 
in Europe, without even this having brought him to “express instructions" or 
to form a clear personal intention. His disinclination was too deeply rooted in his 
. nature and in his judgment-to have been finally cast out even then. 

There was from the beginning, of course, the element of protection which the 

delay in announcement provided for his second administration. It is well known, 
although the fact is still insufficiently appreciated, that once an incumbent 
president is out of the running his leadership is drastically impaired. No man 
holding the office can fail to see the maintenance of his fullest influence as es- 
sential to his responsibility. Once in the situation, no one can invite the damage - 
to his own work before what appears to him to be the last decent moment. 
. As already suggested, the shrewd and strong habit of refusing to make a 
major decision until the need for it is clear and urgent was surely a factor in 
Roosevelt’s decision. There may have been also some special concern for the 
historical record, a.desire to have the record of this particular decision | as free 
as possible from evidence of self-seeking. 

Roosevelt may have felt that it was part of his responsibility to permit other 
candidacies to develop and to be weighed on the scales of politics, and not mere- 
ly by his own subjective judgment. He may have wondered whether he had 
misjudged the capacity of some of those he had tried to put into position to 
. succeed him. As an ardent democrat. with deep confidence in the wisdom of the 
political process, he may have wished for the convention by its own devices 
to meet and weigh the strength of his own, momentarily undirected, leader- 
ship. Or he may have felt that the decision on the two-term tradition at that 
moment of present and impending world tragedy was at least as muon the 
responsibility of the convention as it was his own. 

. Self-confident as he was, Roosevelt had no personal sense of relative inade- 
'quacy as a world leader. He must have felt that it was possibly of great im- 
portance that he continue as President. But in the face of responsibilities 
dwarfing all earlier ones, he may have been in need of convincing confirmation 
of that judgment, both at the hands of his party and at the hands of the voters 
at the polls. This.need may have been combined with some inner, quite per- 
sonal feeling as he and the country faced world catastrophe; there may have 
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been a distaste for reaching in an ordinary. way for a responsibility needing most 


extraordinary unity, devotion, and wisdom. Similar considerations surely p 


weighed in his later insistence on injecting the issue of congeription into the 
campaign, rather than waiting until after the election. 

He had great respect for the processes of politics. And he knew the burdens 
ahead as few could have known them. He did not come suddenly and without 
anticipation to that day over four years later, significantly only & few weeks 
before the Yalta Conference, when he greeted a friend in a completely somber 
mood, expressing his‘sense of terrible responsibility, able to talk of nothing but 
the war casualties. Perhaps he had come in the spring and summer of 1940 to 
a time when the great gravity of the times and the deep seriousness of the man 
combined to balance' his extraordinary-vitality and buoyancy..Perhaps this and 
all such. other factors as are suggested here together explain why he had be- 
come reluctantly willing to accept the continued responsibility as an obligation, 
but only when the obligation was laid oo him, not as something assumed or 
d Or procures: 


eee GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NONPARTISAN 
ELECTIONS 


CHARLES R. ADRIAN 
Wayne University 


Out of the middle-class businessman’s “Efficiency and Economy Movement" 
that reached full strength in the second decade of the twentieth century came 
a series of innovations designed to place government “on a business basis" 
and to weaken the power of the political parties. The movement was inspired 
both by the example of the success of the corporate structure in trade and in- 
dustry and by revulsion against the low standards of morality to be found in 
many sectors of political party activity around the turn of the century. The 
contemporary brand of politician had recently been exposed by the ‘‘muck- 
rakers" and the prestige of the parties had reached & very low level. 

Of the numerous ideas and mechanisms adopted as & result of the reform 
movement, one of the most unusual was that of election without party designa- 
tion. Early in the twentieth century, under the theory that Judges are neutral 
refereés, not politieal officers, and that politieal activities should therefore be 
discouraged in the choosing of them, many communities initiated “nonpartisan” 
elections (the term that is usually applied) in the balloting for judicial posta. 
Next, using the argument that local officials should be businesslike adminis- 
trators—there being no Republican way to pave a street and no Democratic 
way to lay a sewer—and that politics on the national scene have nothing in 
common with local problems, the movement spread to other offices. In a num- 
ber of states various district, county, township, judicial, school, and city offices, 
were made nonpartisan. And in 1913 largely as the result of a strange political 
accident, Minnesota not only made its county and muncipal offices non- 
partisan, but extended the principle to the election of the state legislature. 

The principle lost much of its fascination for the public after the early years 
. of the ‘twenties, although it enjoyed some revival after Nebraska applied the 
method to the choice of its widely discussed unicameral legislature authorized 
in November, 1934.? In recent years the nonpartisan plan has not spread further 
but the fact that nearly one-half of the nation’s voters are called upon to make 
some of their electoral choices from a nonpartisan ballot makes its nature and 
consequences matters of continuing importance for study. 

As a term, “nonpartisanship” is at best somewhat ambiguous, and to the 
poorly informed voter it may often be misleading. The expression cannot be 
said to denote the absence of adherence to factional groups or political interests. 


` 1 Seo Charles R. Adrian, “The Adoption of a Nonpartisan Legislature in Minnesota,” 
in a forthcoming issue of Minnesota History. For the spread of nonpartisanship on the 
state level, see C.'C. Young, The Legislature of California: Its Membership, Procedure and 
Work (San Francisco, 1943), pp. 129-130. 

2 Legislative nonpartisanship bas been urged by various persons and groups in more 
"than a dozen states, including especially California, Michigan, New York, and: North 
Dakota. See Charles R. Adrian, “The Nonpartisan Legislature in Minnesota,” unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis (Minneapolis, 1950), Ch. 6. Later citations are to this work by this author. 
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No matter how ephemeral the organizational structure, wherever men are 
elected to offices that require the making of public policy decisions, there are 
always persons and groups interested in getting certain candidates elected and 
in defeating others. All elections are partisan in the sense that people and groups 
take sides and struggle against one another for victory; and offices filled **with- 
out party designation” are partisan enough according to this meaning. As 
it is used in the United States, “‘nonpartisanship” actually describes a situation 
in which (1) public offices are filled without party designations being placed on 
the ballot and (2) the long ballot is used. (The Australian ballot, employed in 
many British Commonwealth elections, has no party designation, but the 
voter is ordinarily called upon to cast but & single vote for & single office and 
presumably can hardly avoid knowing the political affiliation of the two or 
three candidates for the seat.) 

While nonpartisan elections have not been given close study by many schol- 
ars, the materials available indicate that the system has certain characteristics 
which reappear wherever the plan is used. The purpose of this study is to sub- 
mit some tentative propositions which seem to be characteristic of nonpartisan- 
ship. These propositions are based upon available empirical evidence, and all 
require verification through additional research. Owing to space limitations 
little evidence is actually presented here; personal observations and studies of 
the state legislatures of Minnesota? and Nebraska! and of the city councils of 
Minneapolis! and Detroit* have furnished most of the data suggesting the 
hypotheses. 

Certain qualissa must be made in establishing a frame of reference. 
First, where comparisons with partisan situations are made, a general two- 
party system is presumed—not necessarily an “ideal” two-party system, but 
one in which members of one party may conceivably replace members of another 
party in office. In one-party situations, a quasi-nonpartisanship obtains that 
makes comparisons with nonpartisanship meaningless. In addition, where local, 
rather than general, parties are found, it is probable that some of the character- 
istics postulated for nonpartisanship would be valid while others would not. 
‘Second, what might be called an impersonal type of politics is presumed. Where 
elections are held in constituencies small enough to have government by per- 
sonality, it would be unsafe to say that the material below is applicable. 

The following are offered as propositions: 

1. Nonparttsanship serves to weaken the political parties in those areas where tt 
isin effect. This is what its creators intended that it should do. They felt that the 


3 See Adrian’s dissertation and the sources cited therein. 

‘4A wealth of material is available on the Nebraska legislature, dealing more with 
unicameralism than with nonpartisanship, however. Much of it has appeared over the 
years inthe National Municipal Review. See Adrian, esp. pp. 331-353 and the bibliography. 

5 Personal observations by the author supplied thig data. There is no comprehensive 
study of the Minneapolis council. 
' *8ee Maurice M. Ramsey, “Some Aspects of Non-Partisan Government in Detroit, 
1918-1940," unpubl. Ph.D. thesis (Ann Arbor, 1944). The author also was again in a posi- 
tion to make personal observations. 
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established political parties, closely tied up with the system of spoils and other 
Jacksonian precepts, were not to be trusted. Ideally, they wanted to see the 
principles of “sound business management" applied to government, not by 
professional politicians, but by established: and successful business men of the 
community. 

The removal of the party label from certain parts of the ballot has resulted in 
the weakening of political party organizations for several reasons. The reduc- 
tion in the number of offices to be filled by the parties has wegkened them by 
making active participation in their activities less attractive to the citizen: 
with fewer elective or appointive jobs available as rewards, there is less in- 
centive for the individual to give his energies. There is not even the incentive of 
seeking to influence party members in the many areas where the parties are 
. no longer effective in the determination of policy. Furthermore, the removal of 
some or all of the state and local offices from the party ballot has served to. cut 
away the local roots of the party; weak local organizations in turn have made 
'effective campaigning difficult by removing the ordinary citizen from regular 
and frequent contact with the parties.’ 

Altogether, in states where nonpartisanship applies to an important sector of 
the ballot, the party organizations have been weak. This remains true, for ex- 
ample, in California, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and North Dakota; and 
further evidence of the debilitating effect of nonpartisanship upon the estab- 
lished’ parties is to be found in the attitudes of professional politicians. When 
the system was first proposed in Minnesota, Republican leaders in large measure 
stood in opposition to the elimination of the party label.? While some Demo- 
crats at first believed that the party had nothing to lose in a situation in which 
it was already extremely.weak, they later changed theirs mind, and leaders of 
all three of the state's major parties eventually took strong stands against the ` 
plan.?® In Michigan, Democrats at first supported the nonpartisanship move- 
‘ment, but subsequently regretted their action." Party leaders viewed non- 


' For an extreme example, see John W. Lederle, ‘Political Party Organization in 
Detroit, 1920-1034," unpubl. M.A. thesis (Ann Arbor, 1934), and also Arthur Pound, 
Detroit; Dynamic City (New York, 1940). It should be noted, however, that party organiza- 
tion in Michigan has never been very strong; see Arthur C. Millspaugh, Party Organization 
and Machinery in Michigan Since 1890 (Baltimore, 1917). 

s The rigidity of structure in & city with a high degree of political organization may 
delay the weakening effect, especially where nonpartisanship is grafted onto a 'machine- 
governed” city, as was the case in Boston and in the city council in Chicago. In recent 
years party organizations have been weakened in both cities. The degree to which thia 
has been caused by tbe long-range effect of nonpartisanship as against possible other 
causes, including the decline of the factors that made the nineteenth-century political boss 
possible, this writer. is not prepared to aay. Recent developments in Boston, in particular, 
would appear to support the general hypotheses expressed in this paper. 

? Adrian, p. 17. 

10 Thid., Ch. 7 and passim. Today, some members E the conservative faction of the 
Republican Party, for a ressons, appear to be satisfied with the present arrangement 
(ibid., pp. 377~378). 

t Ramsey, p. 161. 
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partisanship in the Nebraska legislature with apprehension.” 

2. Segregation of political leaders strictly. to either partisan or nonpartisan 

areas 18 the general rule. The effect of this tendency upon Minnesota politics 
when the legislature of that state was removed from the party ballot is id 
described in the following quotation: 
The new law which requires county officers and members of the legislature to be elected 
as nonpartisans takes all of the vitality out of a party campaign. Heretofore it has been 
the county officers and legislative candidates who have paid most of the expenses and 
harrowed up the country for the benefit of state candidates. This year it is all different. 
Only two of the county offices have contests and as they are nonpartisan they are taking 
no part in the state campaign nor are they paving the way for the state contestants," 


Here was a basic alteration in traditional campaign techniques. The local 
organizations had been the very heart of the political parties in Minnesota, but 
it now became necessary for the parties to establish regional campaign person- 
nel separate from politicians on the local scene. (The obverse situation obtained 
as well: party state central committees immediately chose virtually to ignore 
legislative and county contests.) With some exceptions, as indicated below, 
parallel sets of office-seekers, aides, and organizations had to be created, with 
very little intercourse between them. This was the case in all four of the areas 
observed for this article; an individual who wished to become active in politics 
— had to choose one road or the other. 

8. Channels for recruitment of candidates for partisan offices are restricted by 
nonpartisanship. It is unusual for a successful nonpartisan politician to move 
up into higher partisan ranks. Thus the fact that personnel for the two ballots 
are kept largely separate creates a problem for the parties, which ordinarily 
use local and legislative positions as the training ground for higher offices. 

The problem has not been acute in Minnesota (though certainly it is present), 
because a workable, particularly competitive two-party system has in recent 
years provided impetus for recruitment of able personnel. But in Michigan 
where Detroit, most of its suburbs, and other cities have nonpartisan elections, 
the system appears to have had a definitely adverse effect upon the quality of 
party personnel. This is particularly true of the Democratic party, which draws 
most of its strength in the state from the city of Detroit, and the results are 
especially apparent in the consistently low overall quality of the Wayne county 
legislative delegation. 

In exceptional circumstances an outstanding campaigner from nonpartisan 
ranks will receive. overtures from one or both political parties, but even in these 
_ Tare cases there are many obstacles to success. For example, Edward J. Jeffries, 
Jr., the greatest vote-getter ever to serve as mayor of Detroit, was wooed by both 
major parties as a gubernatorial candidate, and after having served four terms 


, 13 See Charles D. Green, “Nebraska Launches Unicameral,” State Government, Vol. 10, 
pp. 3-5 (Jan.,.1987); Robert L. Cochran, ““Nebraska’s Unicameral Adjourns,” ibid., p. 181 
(July, 1937); and William E. Johnson, “Unicameralism Works," ibid., Vol. 12, pp. 198, 
207 (Nov., 1939). 

3 Fergus Falls Daily Journal, Oct. 19, 1914, p. 2. 
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as mayor (the longest tenure in city’s history), he filed for the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor in 1946. He ran & poor fourth in a field of four.“ Some mem- 
bers of the Minnesota legislature have looked fondly toward the governor’s: 
- chair; but party regulars understandably take a dim view of bringing in can- 
didates “from outside the party," and success is rare.“ Since the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Nebraska and Minnesota legislatures are in- 
active in the regular parties and so without chance for further advancement 
there, their services are not available for positions of higher party leadership. 
Similarly, almost no members of the Minneapolis or Detroit city councils have 
been active in party affairs, and the same, with only a few exceptions, may be 
said of the mayors of the two cities. These office-holders are not available to the 
political parties, or, at the very least, the parties do not wish to avail them- 
selves of their services. 

4. Channels for recruitment of candidates for nonpartisan offices are restricted 
by nonpartisanship. The securing of active political party members to fill 
nonpartisan positions is difficult. In Minneapolis, a party regular seeking a 
nonpartisan council or mayoralty seat is at a disadvantage and seldom makes 
good, especially in the case of the former. In Detroit, where nonpartisanship 
has become a refuge of conservatism, any attempt by an active party member 
to. penetrate into the city’s nonpartisan elections, and especially an effort to 
- carry along "partisan politics,” is greeted by powerful and effective blasts from 
the newspapers and from the Detroit Citizens’ League. And status as active 
party members almost invariably places legislative candidates-at a disadvan 
tage in Minnesota and Nebraska. . 

Occasionally it is possible for an active party member to enter the noparin 
lists and sometimes even to go on from there to higher positions within the party. 
Frank Murphy, the only mayor of Detroit to achieve national fame in the more 
than three decades since the city’s present charter was adopted, was an active 
Democrat both before and after his tenure in the city hall. Murphy’s election, 
however, was the result of a combination of unusual circumstances—including 
the recall in 1930 of the incumbent mayor, whose unethical behavior in office 
had temporarily weakened public confidence in some of the groups ordinarily 
most influential in choosing the chief executive, the extreme economic depres- 
sion that affected Detroit even more than the rest of the nation and the very 
strong support given him by the Detroit Times; and Murphy made a strenuous 
effort to keep his partisan and nonpartisan political activities separate from one 
another. A few other Detroit mayors have had lóose party connections and 
one had served in Congress before becoming mayor, but that was in the earliest 


4 Tt should be Buen that his effort was made after his anin in Detroit had waned 
somewhat. 

18 For an dibantüon on this point, see Adrian, pp. 897-404. These pages compare the 
situation in Minnesota just before and just after the establishment of nonpartisanship. 
The change in the political future of the Speaker of the House of dis ig 
eapecially significant. 

u Ramsey, pp. 58-59. 
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days of nonpartisanship in.the city government." — | 

: Hubert H. Humphrey, an active Democrat, became mayor of Minneapolis 
in 1945, but on a largely nonparty campaign to “clean up" the city and with 
support from the Republican Cowles newspapers. Very active in partisan affairs - 
while mayor, he moved on from that position to the United States Senate, while 
his successor, who had never been active'in partisan activities, returned to the 
customary nonpartisan pattern. It is also to be remembered that James Michael 
Curley was for a time head of both the nonpartisan city government and 
the Democratic party in Boston, although his once vast support was always 
more of a personal than a party matter, 

Certainly cases of party actives successful in obtaining nonpartisan offices 
are always exceptional. The usual picture finds nonpartisan mayors rising from . 
~ nonpartisan councils and nonpartisan councilmen coming from political ob- 
scurity—successfully reaching the council usually only after several tries have 
afforded the chance for the public to become familiar with their names. 

5. Limited new channels for-recruitment of candidates for nonpartisan offices 
are opened by nonpartisanship. Proponents of nonpartisanship have always 
argued that the system encourages many able, successful, well-known citizens - 
of the community to run for office who would: never become candidates under 
the traditional method since they would be unwilling to become entangled in 
the ordinary processes of party politics. There is evidence in all nonpartisan 
jurisdictions to support this contention. To be sure, the candidate under any 
elective system (except, perhaps, in very small communities with a purely per- 
sonal type of government) must have a yen, or at least a tolerance, for elec- 
tioneering; but many persons who have established reputations as business or 
professional men would fear the condescending attitudes often taken by Ameri- 
cans toward candidates who engage in party activities. These individuals 
sometimes can be persuaded to hold a nonpartisan office in the council or legis- 
- lature as a civic duty. Such persuasion appears to be effective from time to time 
and probably helps bring Dany capable persons into law-making bodies or 
mayoralty offices. 

Nonpartisanship does not, however, insure the filling of available seats from 
among the community’s successful. The individual who has never ‘made good" 
at anything else, who is a perennial office-seeker, and who depends for a liveli- 
hood upon scraps from the political table—the “political hack” of the vernac- 
ular—is a familiar figure around the Minneapolis council table and certainly 
is not unknown in the Detroit council or the Minnesota and Nebraska legisla- 
tures. 

6. Segregation of funds for financing nonpartisan and partisan election cam- 
paigns is nearly complete. Nonpartisanship has produced parallel financing 
systems. In Michigan this separation of funds is required by law,'® but even in 


17 In addition, Mayor James Couzens was appointed to fill a vacancy in the United 
States Senate in 1922; but he was not, and had-not been, a Republican party regular, and 
he remained almost sontinnoddy at odds with party leaders (tbid., p. 57). 

15 To discourage direct party activities, Michigan law prohibits overt participation by 
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Minnesota, where rapport with the regular parties is close to being established, 
most individual candidates must shift for themselves. In that state, the Repub- 
licans, indirectly and sub rosa, give aid to certain needy candidates who agree 
to join the Conservative caucus in the legislature; but the Democratic Party 
has given no similar assistance, and the general practice in nonpartisan juris- 
dictions is for the individual candidate to seek out his own support. This is 
hardly surprising in light of the fact that political parties are almost never really 
rich and, needing money to support their own candidates, can scarcely be 
expected to give assistance to persons over whom they probably would exercise 
little or no control, granted election. !? 

Individual financing has a tendency to confuse the voting publie, leading 
many persons into believing that, while the politieal parties are beholden to 
those who pay their bills, nonpartisans are “‘independent.’’ This naive belief 
is often encouraged in nonpartisan jurisdictions and results in a definitely un- 
desirable development, for it means that the public is quite unaware of the 
nature of the commitments made by, or the type of support being given, a 
candidate. (The fact that state law may require the filing of a statement of 
campaign contributions does not fundamentally alter this situation.) 

7. Facilities for fund-raising by candidates for nonpartisan offices are resiricted 
by nonpartisanship. Under the traditional political system, the party carries on 
much of the financing burden as a staff function. If a candidate can secure or- 
ganizational backing, he is free to carry on his campaign with little or nó worry 
about the requisite funds: the party has machinery to care for this problem. 
On the other hand; the nonpartisan candidate is an individual who, when he: 
first enters politics, has no organized support or money-raising mechanism. 
When he knows that he must spend his own money, or that of friends, or per- 


-~ suade an important interest group to give him aid, the burden of campaigning 


is made so heavy that the likelihood of an individual’s trying to gain a seat i ig 
decreased. When this situation is combined with the discouraging advantage 
held by the incumbent (discussed below), it is not surprising that relatively ` 
few persons run for nonpartisan offices and that those who do become candidates 
do not, and cannot campaign extensively.?? 

8. Nonpartisanship encourages the avoidance of issues of policy in campaigns. 
Since voting “for the man" and other frontier concepts have kept American 
politieal parties from exercising responsibility, the lack of definite platforms and . 
the failure to carry out concrete campaign promises under nonpartisanship 
have not been as apparent as would otherwise be the case. The system does not : 
make campaigning upon issues profitable; but discourages it even more than 


parties in nonpartisan elections and forbids both party endorsements previous to election 
and the spending of party money on behalf of nonpartisan candidates. The law is so drawn 
as to be easily circumvented, but little evasion appears to take place. Minnesota, in con- 
trast, has no such legal restrictions. 

1# In this connection, see the quotation above (referred to by n. 13) from the Fergus 
Falls Daily Journal. 

20 This conclusion is based largely upon personal observations of the author. See algo 
the comments of W. K. Kelsey in the Detroit News, Sept. 14, 1951, p. 30. 
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does the present party system. Seldom does a nonpartisan -candidate take a 
firm, widely-publicized stand upon the important issues of the day, and this is 
especially true if he is running for a seat in a collegial body.) He prefers to take 
no stand at all, or an amibiguous one, or to discuss irrelevancies. He would 
rather try to be all things to all people, depending upon a well-known political 
name, or upon religious, ethnic, or other extraneous associations.” In fact, 
fence-straddling is much more tempting than under the conventional election 
_system, since in the latter the presence of a party label suggests some sort of 
“position” to the electorate. And since under nonpartisanship the voter seldom 
can associate a candidate with a position, he comes, as a last resort in his con- 
fusion, to choose "name" candidates. This means that there is a premium upon 
personal publicity; that the individual with newspaper backing often has an 
inordinate advantage; and that the incumbent nearly always (unless he has 
somehow managed to develop notoriety) is in a very strong position simply 
because his name has appeared more or less regularly before the public during 
his years in office. 
9. Nonpartisanship tends to frustrate protest voting. This is so because the 
electorate, when disgruntled, tends to vote on a party basis and, of course, 
cannot do so without party labels. American politics is characterized by an 
"in" party versus an “out” party. Even if there is little philosophical cohesion 
within each, there is at least the label to serve as a guide for the voter. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the voter will accept the “in” group; but in times of 
grave dissatisfaction he can turn to the “out” party for the hope of relief. In 
nonpartisan jurisdictions, this is impossible. In the first place, there is no 
collectively identifiable "in" or “out” group. Whether or not there is within a 
legislative body a majority clique, caucus, or set indebted to the same interest 
groups, its members are to the voter, who seeks to hold them accountable, 
merely a collection of individual names. In the second place, if the voter seeks 
to “turn the rascals out," he has no guide for doing so. He may,-if interested 
enough, determine the incumbents’ names, but he usually has no way of know- 
ing whether the opposing candidates will follow a policy of reform, or whatever 
it is that thé voter desires. In partisan politics, the “out” party under such 
circumstances would promise changes akin to what the voter wanted and could 
be held accountable for producing them after the election. But the non-in- 
cumbent nonpartisan candidate usually prefers the middle-of-the-road; even ` 


3 In the not untypical 1951 election for the Detroit council, perhaps two of the 
eighteen finalists in the run-off could be said to have campaigned energetically and clearly 
upon several major issues of the day. À few others made fairly definite positions known on 
one or two issues. Most candidates preferred ambiguity, generality, or silence upon these 
matters. One incumbent campsigned for "the perpetuation of our way of life," while 

. another stood largely on the implicit platform that he had been an able shortstop on the 
Detroit Tigers’ baseball club. A similar type of campaign regularly takes place in Min- 
neapolis. For many illustrations from Minnesota legislative campaigns, see Adrian, pp. 
187—235. 

1? For a detailed description of a vicious use of extraneous associations in a municipal 
nonpartisan campaign, see Car] O. Smith and Stephen B. Sarasohn. “Hate Propaganda in 
Detroit," Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, pp. 24-52 (Spring, 1946). 
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if he makes definite donnant his eventual voting behavior 
to the individual voter only with the greatest difficulty; and unc 
stances need he bear responsibility for the acts of the body to whi 

Although violent changes have taken place in partisan legislat 
in the early day of the great depression, no similar drastic change: 
in nonpartisan bodies. In 1931 the Michigan House of Repres 
under Republican control by a majority of ninety-eight to tw 
Democrats organized the House with a fifty-five to forty-five ma, 
lar result took place in the Senate, where in 1931 the Republicans 
ity of thirty-one to one; two years later the Democrats were in c 
advantage of seventeen to fifteen. Evidence of the effectiven 
voting was even more spectacular in the state of Washington. 1 
publicans held & majority in the 1931 House of Representative 
eight. In 1935 the relative positions had been completely rev: 
Demoerats were in control, ninety-one to eight. Similarly, in th 
ington Senate the Republicans were in charge, forty-one to oi 
later the Democrats held a majority of thirty-seven to nine.” Nc 
took place in the nonpartisan Minnesota legislature during the 
despite drastic changes in the partisan state offices. In 1931 whe 
Labor radical Floyd B. Olson was swept into the. governorsh: 
Liberals were too weak even to have a candidate for the speakers 
fifty-eight per cent of the House and fifty-five per cent of the Sen: 
up of incumbent holdovers from the previous conservative era. O] 
& working majority in either house, although he won three conset 
victories for himself. The voters apparently did not know how 
legislative majority.” 

10. Nonpartisanship produces a legislative body with a relatively i 
of experienced members, making for conservatism. This follows frc 
provision for protest voting, the scarcity of campaigns based up 
the resultant advantage given the incumbent as the voter cas 
familiar name. 

In Minnesota, nonpartisanahip has produced a continuing tr 
large number of holdovers from one legislature to the next." In. 
trend has been striking and uninterrupted since the adoption o! 


1 Michigan Legislative Handbook, 1931-1933.  . 

“ Leslie Lipson, The American Governor; From Figurehead to Leader ( 
p. 28. 

3$ Seo Adrian, pp. 116-123. ; 

** Ibid., pp. 320-330, Table 13. Also see Arthur Naftalin, “The Failun 
Labor Party to Capture Control of the Minnesota Legislature," AMBE 
SCINNOH REVIEW, Vol. 38, pp. 71—78 (Feb., 1944). 

*' In the six elections for the House preceding the establishment of 1 
the percentage of holdovers averaged 36.8. In the six elections followin, 
averaged 50.9 per cent and the trend continued, reaching an all-time high 
. in the election of 1944. Senate elections followed a similar devélopment. Fo 
see Adrian, pp. 236-243 and Table 13. 
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- warrant for denying the vital contribution of the representative legislature to 
the maintenance of constitutionalism. Without it bureaucratic absolutism 
would be well-nigh unavoidable. 

If one rejects the view that election is the sine qua non of representation, 
the bureaucracy now has & very real claim to be considered much more repre- 
sentative of the American people in its composition than the:-Congress. This is 
not merely the case with respect to the class structure of the country but, 
equally significantly, with respect to the learned groups, skills, economie in- 
terests, races, nationalities, and religions. The rich diversity that makes up 
the United States is better represented in its civil service than anywhere else. 

While it has distressed those who see in the bureaucracy merely an efficient 
instrument for executing policy framed elsewhere, its persistent refusal to 
block the path of the common. man by educational qualifieations beyond the 
reach of the poor has made the civil service a democratic carrière ouverte aux 
talentes. Like Napoleon’s soldiers, the humble clerk carries a marshals’ baton 
in his knapsack. And the open avenue of opportunity in the government has 
meant much in providing substance to the forms of democracy. At a time when 
administration has become a towering fact, the significance of our recruitment 
process for a democratic and representative bureaucracy over-shadows an aca- 
demic preoccupation with the objective of a merely technical proficiency. One 
has only to consider seriously the role of bureaucracy as formulator of the 
bulk of the policy alternatives for legislature and political executive alike— 
as rule-maker-in-chief—to recognize that representativeness must be a prime 
consideration in the recruitment process. 

It can hardly be denied that, despite the attempt to achieve it by the re- 
cruitment process, representativeness in the agencies of government is seriously. 
inadequate.!* The capture of commissions such as the I.C.C. by the regulated 
interests has often been charged, not without persuasive evidence. In his pio- 
neering work, Public Administration and the Public Interest, Pendieton Herring 
has documented the problem. Yet however crassly one-sided an agency of 
government may become, few indeed will be found so completely under the 
dominance of a single interest as the subject matter committees of Congress. 
And those that are so dominated have a bad conscience not shared by their 
brethren on the Hill. 

The Department of Agriculture is probably as clearly a clientele department 
as any in the United States government. Nevertheless, it compares most favor- 


organization, our electoral system, and the organization of Congress so that the grounds 
for such doubt will be removed" (op. cit., p. 217). Burns and others have pointed out the 
road blocks in the way of such reform. Compensation for congressional deficiencies through 
the presidency and bureaucracy seems the normal course of our development. Had Pro- 
fessor Hyneman considered the possibilities of moral restraints, as Barnard suggests, this 
road might not have seemed so perilous. 

n A thoughtful interpretation of the whole problem of interests and the bureaucracy is 
contained in David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 1951), esp. Cha. 8 
and 9. 
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very large; and in speaking for them as self-appointed, or frequently actually 
appointed, representatives, the bureaucrats fill in the deficiencies of the process 
of representation in the legislature. The importance of this representation lies 
not only in offsetting such defects as rural overrepresentation, the self-contained 
district, and other vagaries of our system of nominations that leave many 
without a voice, but in the qualitative representation of science, the professions, 
the institutions of learning, and the conscience of society as it is expressed i 1n 
churches, civil liberties groups, and a host of others. 

The democratic character of the civil service stems from its origin, income 
level, &nd associations. The process of selection of the civil service, its contacts, 
milieu, and income level after induction make the civil service as a body a bet- 
tei sample of the mass of the people than Congress. Lacking & caste system to 
wall them off from their fellows, the members of this sample are likely to be 
more responsive to the desires and needs of the broad public than a highly 
selected slice whose responsiveness is enforced by a mechanism of elections 
that frequently places more power in the hands of campaign-backers than 
voters. Furthermore, it is unlikely that any overhauling of our system of repre- 
sentation in Congress will remove the need for supplementary representation 
through the bureaucracy. The working interaction of President, Congress, 
courts, and the administrative branch makes the constitutional eye & going 
concern—not the legal supremacy of anyone of them. 

Given the seemingly inevitable growth in the power of the bureaucracy 
through administrative discretion and administrative law, it is of critical im- 
portance that the bureaucracy be both representative and democratic in com-" 
position and ethos. Its internal structuring may be- as important for constitu- 
tional functioning as any theoretical or practicable legislative supremacy. That 
wonder of modern times, the standing army possessed of a near-monopoly 
of force yet tamely obedient to the civil power, is a prime example of the 
efficacy of a balance of social forces as a méans to neutralization as a political 
force. A similar representation of the pluralism of our society in the vitals of 
the bureaucracy insures its constitutional behavior ard political equilibrium. 

It is not by any means sure that the people think that what they want is the 
same as what Congress wants. In fact, there is considerable evidence that the 
ordinary man views Congressmen, if not Congress as an institution, with con- 
siderable skepticism. The retort that the people elected the Congress falls some- 
what wide of the mark. Given the system of parties and primaries, rural over- 
representation, seniority rule, interest-dominated committees, and all the de- 
vices that give potent minorities a disproportionate say, it should occasion no 
surprise if Congress’ claim exclusively to voice what the people want be taken 
with reservations.” Skepticism of the exclusrveness of the claim, however, is no 


11 Cf. Barnard, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 1004, and James MacGregor Burns, Congress on 
Trial (New York, 1049). Hyneman is aware of these misgivings; “If there is widespread 
and serious doubt that Congress can make the major decisions—including the decision as 
to what authority the President shall have—in a way that the American people aa a whole 
will find acceptable, then we had better get busy with the improvement of our political 
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Cabinet, Bureau of the Budget, National Security Council, inter-Departmental 
committees, and the rest—they are far more effective at ensuring integration 
than is even the well-disciplined House Appropriations Committee, with its 
stubbornly fragmented procedures. | 

In addition to the broader constituency represented by the presidency and 
the national eoncern imposed by this office on the subordinate agencies of 
administration, there 1s another factor to account for the vital role of these 
agencies in supplementing congressional representation. It is simply that the 
shield of presidential power permits the development of the agencies of adminis- 
tration into institutions to mediate between the narrow and the broad interests 
at work in the subject matter of their concern. The presidency provides a 
balancing power that permits and sustains a perspective which the overwhelm- 
ing concentration of narrow interests in the congressional subject matter com- 
mittee makes difficult in the legislative process. Representation of consumer 
interests in the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, for example, depends upon 
presidential protection. Under this same shelter, agencies may develop organiza- 


' . tional codes, stereotyped in public expectations, that permit the continuance of 


broader representation and encourage responsibility in the range and manner 
in which problems-are considered and solutions sought. 

To the modern student of government, Aristotle’s characterization of an 
election as an oligarchical device always comes somewhat as a shock. Nonethe- 
less, its implications for representative democracy are significant. If one were 
to set forth in law the facts of life of the American Congress, it would appear 
that, to be eligible, overwhelmingly a candidate had first to be in the upper 
upper-income bracket or second, either personally or through his associates,, 
to be able to command substantial sums of money." Expressed as custom, such 
conditions are passed over save for the carping criticism of Marxists; yet if — 
they were expressed in law, they would clearly characterize our constitution 
as oligarchic. 

While the Jacksonian conception of the civil service as a domain for the 
common man was not expressly designed as a balance to the inevitably oli- 
garchical aspects of an elected legislature, it has been influential in that 
direction. Accustomed as we are to the identification of election with both rep- 
resentation and democracy, it seems strange at first to consider that the non- 
elected civil service may be both more representative of the country and more 
democratic in its composition than the Congress. 

As it operates in the civil service, the recruitment process brings into federal 
employment and positions of national power, persons whose previous affilia- 
tions, training, and background cause them to conceive of themselves as repre- 
senting constituencies that ‘are relatively uninfluential in Congress. These 
constituencies, like that of the presidency, are in the aggregate numerically 


11 Galloway, pp. 28 ff.; Young, pp. 173 ff.; F. A. Ogg and P. O. Ray, Introduction to 
American: Government, 9th ed. (New York, 1948), pp. 304—305; and M. M. McKinney, 
^ “The Personnel of the Seventy-seventh Congress," AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
Vol. 86, pp. 07-75 (Feb., 1942). 
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racy and legislature perform complementary and interlocking functions.’ 
Both are necessary, and the supremacy of either would be a constitutional 
misfortune. We sometimes forget that the authors of the Federalist and Jeffer- 
son alike. were aware of the danger of legislative tyranny. 

Professor Friedrich and others have argued that the essence of constitutional- 
ism is the division of power in such a way as to provide a system of effective 
regularized restraints upon governmental action.’ The purpose of this division 
of power is not to create some mechanical equipoise among the organs of govern- 
ment but so to represent the diversity of the community that its own pluralism 
is reflected in a pluralism within the government. As Mosca has well said, 
“the only demand that is important, and possible, to make of a political system 
is that all social values shall have a part in it, and that it shall find a place 
for all who possess any of the qualities which determine what prestige and what 
influence an individual, or a class, is to have.” N ow it is extremely clear that 
our Congress fails to do this and that the bureaucracy in considerable measure 
compensates for its deficiency. Important and vital interests in the United 
States are unrepresented, underrepresented, or malrepresented in Congress. 
These interests receive more effective and more responsible representation 
through administrative channels than through the legislature. 

In considerable part this is due to the nature of the presidency and its con- 
stituency. Responsible behavior in the sense of sensitivity to long-range and 
broad considerations, the totality of interests affected, and the utilization of 
expert knowledge by procedures that ensure a systematic collection and analy- 
sis of relevant facts, is more characteristic of the executive than of Congress. 
Despite the exceptions, and there are many, this kind of responsible behavior 
is more expected, more politically feasible, and more frequently practiced in 
the administrative branch. The bureaucracy headed by the presidency is both 
compelled and encouraged to respond to, and even to assist in the development 
of broad publics (e.g., the publie for Ewing’s Health Insurance Program); 
but broad publies seldom emanate from the organization and the geographic 
concentration necessary for effectiveness in the congressional committee proc- 
ess. The public’s conception of the President as national leader creates an 
expectation as to his role that differs markedly from any stereotype of Congress 
or Congressman. This general conception of the presidency not only imposes 
itself on the incumbent of the office, enforcing a degree of responsibility for 
playing a national part, but also provides the political means for its performance 
by organizing a nationwide public. As one President has remarked, the presi- 
dency is the best pulpit in the land. It has a nation for its congregation. But 
what is important here is the expectation that the President should offer a 
national and party program which provides a degree of synthesis for the agen- 
cies of administration. Imperfectly effective as are the organs of coordination— 


8 Appleby, Policy and Administration, Ch. 2. .* Friedrich, Ch. 1. 
1? Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, trans. Hannah D. Kahn, ed. Arthur Livingston 
(New York, 1939), p. 258. i 
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Dissatisfaction with the view of bureaucracy a8 i instrument and Caliban has 
grown among students of government as first-hand experience in government 
and historical research have undermined accepted dogma. Professor C. J. 
Friedrich has pointed to the beneficent role! of bureaucracy as the core of mod- 
ern government.‘ Dr. Fritz Morstein Marx has described the vital role of the 
Prussian bureaucracy in developing the Rechtsstaat. The studies of Pendleton 
Herring, John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, Arthur W. MacMahon and John 
D. Millett have illustrated the genuinely representative part played by the 
bureaucracy in American government. And in a widely used text Professor 
J. A. Corry has not hesitated to refer to administration as the mainspring of 
government and to the administrative, as distinguished from the political, 
executive as a fourth branch of government. An assessment of the vital role 
of bureaucracy in the working American constitution seems to be overdue. 

The most ardent advocate of legislative supremacy can no longer blink the 
` fact of administrative discretion and even administrative legislation. Nor 
does any one seriously suppose that the clock can be turned back. Improvement 
there may be in the capacity and willingness of the legislature to exercise 
general policy superintendence, but anything approaching the conditions neces- 
sary to achieve a separation of policy from administration is highly doubtful. 
The bureaucracy is in policy, and major policy, to stay; in fact, barring the 
unlikely development of strong majority party legislative leadership, the 
bureaucracy is likely, day in and day out, to be our main source of policy initia- 
tive.” The role of the legislature and of the political executive may come to 
consist largely of encouraging, discouraging and passing on policy which wells 


- up from the agencies of administration. All of this is because the bureaucracy 


is not just an instrument to carry out a will formed by the elected Congress 
and President. It is itself a medium for registering the diverse wills that make 
up the people’s will and for transmuting them into responsible pope for 
" publie policy. 

Growth in the power of the bureaucracy is looked upon as & menace to con- 
stitutionalism. By some it is seen as a dangerous enhancement of the power of 
the President, by others as an alarming accretion of power to a non-elective 
part of the government. The logic of etther-or sees a cumulative process in 
which the supremacy of the elected legislative is replaced by the supremacy of 
an appointed bureaucracy. Given the alternative, the choice of the supremacy 
of an elected legislature would be clear, but.that choice is an unreal bogy. 
To meet our needs, we have worked out a complex system in which the bureatic- 


4 Conatitutional Government and Democracy, rev. ed. (Boston, 1950), Ch. 2. 

5 “Civil Service in Germany,” in Civil Service Abroad (New York, 1935). 

* Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest (New York, 1986); 
J. M. Gaus and L. O. Wolcott, Public. Administration and the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Chicago, 1940); A. W. MacMahon and J. D. Millett, Federal Administrators; 
A Biographical Approach to the Problem of Departmental Management (New York, 1939). 

` ' Cf. George B. Galloway, Congress at the Cross Roads (New York MSN pp. 150-181; 

Roland A. Young, This Is Congress (New York, 1943), Ch. 2. 
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rency to what Jackson called the “absurd doctrine that the legislature is the 
people.” Professor Charles Hyneman, accepting the majority will meta- 
physics of Willmoore Kendall, has ably ‘expounded the consequence of that 
point of view in his recent Bureaucracy in a Democracy. It is his position that in ` 
a democracy the people should get what they want, and that what the legis- 
lature wants is the best approximation of what the pecple want; ergo, we should 
fashion our institutions for legislative supremacy, at least with respect to the 
bureaucracy.? Hyneman's position is extreme but not substantially different 
from others who argue that Congress is our board of directors. Even Paul - 
Appleby reflects at times the conventional bureaucratic homage to Congress, 
though his central position rejects the claim of any single organ to monopolize 
the democratic process.? Acceptance of the principle of legislative supremacy 
.by practicing administrators is, of course, more a counsel of expediency than 
an article of faith. It pays for the administrator to call Congress our board 
of directors, whatever his private conviction may be. 

Unfortunately for the simplicity of the theory that democracy means giving 
the people what they want and that this means giving the legislature what it 
wants, the legislature is divided into two branches and the President is an in- 
dependently elected official. In case of conflict between any or all of these, who 
should be supreme as the authentic representative of what the people want? 
Professor Hyneman has his uneasy moments between President. and legisla- 
ture. Realism compels some doubts as to the validity of the voice of congres- 
sional committees, and closer examination bogs the theory down i in exceptions 
and qualifications. 

The will of the people, like sovereignty, is PERE T as a metaphysical first 
principle; supplying an absolute from which certain consequences can be de- 
duced. Yet to possess meaning in political analysis, the concept must be defined 
in operational terms. How do you discover what the people want? The mode of 
consultation can make a world of difference. At various times President, 
Senate, House, Supreme Court, Dr. Gallup, and a host of other agents and 
agencies have claimed a special ability to express the people’s will. The Achilles 
heel of Rousseau’s volenté generale was that it had to find a voice, and his solu- 
tions ranged from enlightened dictatorship to counting the votes. The will of 
the people in Professor Elliott’s sense is the democratic myth, and in Mosca’s 
the political formula. It serves as a symbol to legitimatize the acts of any 
group that can successfully identify itself with it in the public mind. Properly 
understood, it probably’ should be treated as a value symbol of our political 
culture, an object for investigation involving a political process—and not a 
principle from which we can logically iE: the appropriate role of bureauc- 
racy. 


1 See Part 1 of Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York 1950). For a penetrating but 
‘sympathetic criticism of Hyneman’s views, see Chester I, Barnard’s review of the book in 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 44, vp. 990—1004 (Dec., 1950). 

+ For Appleby’s central position, see Ch. 16 of his Big Democracy (New York, 1945) and 
p. 164 of his Policy and Administration (University, Alabama, 1949). 
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There is an old aphorism that fire is a good servant but a bad master. Some- 
thing like this aphorism is frequently applied to the appropriate role of the 
bureaucracy in government. Because bureaucracy is often viewed as tainted 
with an ineradicable lust for power, it 1s alleged that, like fire, it needs constant 
control to prevent its erupting from beneficient servitude into dangerous and 
tyrannical mastery. 

The folklore of constitutional euy relegates the bureaucracy to somewhat 
the same low but necessary estate as Plato does the appetitive element of the 
soul. In the conventional dichotomy between policy and administration, 
administration is the Aristotelian slave, properly an instrument of action for 
the will of another, capable of receiving the commands of reason but incapable 
of reasoning. The amoral concept of administrative neutrality is the natural 
complement of the concept of bureaucracy as instrument; for according to | 
this view the seat of reason and conscience resides in the legislature, whatever 
grudging concession may be made to the claims of the political executive, and 
a major, if not-the major, task of constitutionalism is the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the legislature over the bureaucracy: The latter’s sole constitu- 
tional role is one of neutral docility to the wishes of the day’s legislative major- 
ity. 

The source of this doctrine is found in part in a seating of English constitu- 
tional history and in part in the political metaphysics of John Locke. The drama 
of English constitutional development may be seen as first the concentration 
of power in the Norman kings, with the suppression of feudal anarchy, and then 
the gradual attainment of parliamentary supremacy. Because the bureaucracy 
was created by the kings as an instrument of national unification, it became 
identified with them and was envisaged as a monarchical rather than a popular 
element, and one which required control. At a later date the class monopoly 
of the upper hierarchy of the civil service reinforced liberal suspicions of the 
bureaucracy, and it seemed especially clear that the most bureaucratic part of 
the bureaucracy, the military, had to be placed firmly under civilian, 1.8., 
legislative, control. . 

John Locke, writing the apologia for the Glorious Revolution and its accom- 
penying shift in political power, held that “there can be but one supreme 
power, which is the legislative, to which all the rest are and must be subordi- 
nate... . "! To be sure, Locke conceived of the legislature only as the fiduciary 
of the people, from whom all legitimate power ultimately stemmed. But 
since the legislature was considered the authentic voice of the people changeable 
only by revolution, this limitation could be forgotten in practice. Despite 
Locke’s qualifications, the latter-day exponents of his views have given cur- 


1 John Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government and A Letter concerning Tolera- 
tion (Oxford, 1947), Ch. 8, p. 87, 
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Responsibility may mean accountability (answerability) or it may mean 
the capacity and tendency to act on the basis of rational consideration of the 
pertinent facts and values. Responsibility in the latter sense constitutes an 
important instance of the ‘‘other desirable objectives” that may be defeated by 
. absolute majority rule. Moreover, although responsibility in this sense may be 
promoted by the enforcement of accountability, such a happy coincidence is 
by no means automatic. There are various mechanisms and institutions for 
holding governments accountable to the electorate. Both the cabinet form of 
government and the device of disciplined, programmatic political parties are 
included among them; yet-the desirability of using either of these means for 
achieving responsibility in the United States is open to serious question. ` 


* k x 


Further insight into the problems we have discussed may be gained by view- 
ing them in the light of Mill’s discussion of the criteria for evaluating forms of 
government. Mill insisted that it is as important to attend to what the form of 
government does to the people and to the popular will as it 1s to concentrate on 
the efficiency with which the publie will is translated into action. The question ` 
with regard to majority rule, for instance, is not simply whether the majority 
should rule, but it is also by what devices it should rule, and what will be the 
effect of these devices on the majority itself. We, as individuals, do not make 
important decisions without seeking enlightenment, taking time for delibera- 
tion, and checking our thinking by subjecting it to the criticism of others. It 
seems clear that the same rules should apply to the body politic. The individual 
correlative of maximum political responsiveness 1s impulsiveness. The political 
correlative of responsible individual decision-making involves procedures that 
put brakes upon majorities, and that also allow opportunity and provide in- 
centive for interests to be weighed as well as counted. The requirement of 
extraordinary majorities for extraordinary purposes is a device for compelling 
fuller consideration, as well as a common-sense safeguard for the majority itself, 
in view-of the inevitable inaccuracies of any representative system. 

While the principles governing sound and responsible individual decisions 
are applicable to group decisions, there is at least one principle which should 
govern the latter that has no application to the former. This principle is the 
importance of maintaining the unity of the group. Again the effect upon the 
actors themselves of the means for converting will into action is fundamental. 
In this case, it is the effect on the actors as members of the group that must be 
watched. Rules that tend to preserve the group can hardly be contrary to its 
welfare. " ] 

With regard to accountability also, it is important that the means used shall 
produce agreement rather than create dissension. Beyond this point perhaps 
the most pertinent remark is that elementary, but oft-neglected rule of many 
sports: “Keep your eye on the ball." Accountability is desirable as a means to 
an end. That end is the assurance of responsiveness to popular will. Sometimes 
the mistake is made of insisting on the means as an end in itself when in fact 
the end has been, or can be, attained in another and better way. 


- 
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Moreover, a strongly disciplined, two-party system can be obtained only by 
creating a sharp division of the population along class-conscious lines.” If the 
parties are evenly balanced, both competitive bidding for votes and fréquent 
reversals of policy (assuming programmatic parties) are the natural results. 
If one party or the other gains marked ascendancy, the logical outcome is class 
rule and exploitation, rather than responsible search for the means of achieving 
the greatest possible general acceptability. 

All of this does not mean that political parties are not important. They 
are one of the kinds of organization essential to the political process. They are 
indispensable; but without supplementation they would be woefully inadequate. 
Moreover, [ am not concerned to argue whether or not some strengthening 
might be both possible and desirable. Some of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Political Parties are undoubtedly advisable. Possibly most of 
them are. But, and this ts part of what I am concerned to argue, they would 
not accomplish as much as the Committee appears to believe; and it would 
not be desirable that they should. Tightly disciplined and programmatic politi- 
cal parties would be as inadequate for the task of political brokerage in America 
as the belief that we could create them would be unrealistic. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Our examination of the terms “responsiveness,” “majority rule," and ‘‘re- 


sponsibility” has revealed that each of them is ambiguous and that failure to 
keep in mind the distinctions they conceal has led to inadequate analysis and 
confusion. Among the various democratic desiderata covered by these terms, 
the means selected for the pursuit of one may conflict with the attainment of 
another. Such conflict may even appear when both of the ORE RUNES may be 
signified by the same term. 

Responsiveness is perhaps the simplest of the three concepts; yet even here 
surface simplicity is dispelled when questions as to the distribution and intens- 
ity of demands and of interests are raised. Even within the framework of demo- 
cratic assumptions, a government that is responsive to one set of legitimate 
-demands must deny other demands also having claims to legitimacy. 

Majority rule presents difficulties in each of its terms. When we ask “a 
majority of whom?” we open the door to the intricate problem of representa- 
tion. We note, too, that the very concept seems to assume the existence of a 
majority opinion—an assumption that is likely to be false. "Rule" may be 
absolute or limited. Absolute majority rule, we have argued in opposition to 
. the majoritarians, is potentially self-defeating and almost certain to conflict 

- with other desirable objectives. 


notable that, following the war, we did attain a balanced budget, and even a budget sur- 
plus. That the return of a semi-war economy has reversed the situation is hardly a matter 
for surprise. Whether any government can avoid some form of inflation under such condi- 
tiona is doubtful. It is not irrelevant to remark, however, that it can come nearer to ac- 
complishing this result if it is able to borrow from abroad. 

. * Conceivably the same result could be obtained by a regional division, with the 
threat of civil war or national disintegration. 
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largesse. Since both of teks practices might — be designated as irrespon- 
. sible, it is pertinent to consider them in the present context; and the two points 
are closely enough related to be treated together. That both conditions are 
far too characteristic of the American scene is painfully evident: The question 
‘of whether the existence of disciplined political parties, even if it were attain- 
able, would improve the situation, calls for consideration. A glance at the record 
is enough to raise serious doubts about the proposed remedy. We may look at 
what happened in the United States during the early period of the New Deal, 
when President Roosevelt was in an exceedingly strong position with his party. 
The inconsistencies and contradictions that were involved in the New Deal 
program are an old story. Combinations in restraint of trade were at once at- . 
tacked (strengthened anti-trust enforcement) and fostered (N.R.A.); credit ` 
was relaxed (Federal Reserve Board policy) and tightened (pressure from 
Treasury and F.D.I.C. inspectors) ; efforts were made to stimulate international 
economie cooperation (trade agreements program) while we wrecked the 
- International Monetary Conference.” A relatively strong party leadership did 
nothing to prevent such mutually contradictory policies then; and there is 
` nothing to indicate that today such leadership would prevent one arm of the 
government from spending public money to support the prices.of agricultural 
commodities in a time of great farm prospenty, while other arms struggle to 
keep down wages and prices. l 

The situation in England is not radically different, The existence of strong 
‘parties there did not prevent the Conservatives in the 1951 campaign from 
promising to cut expenditures, but to maintain the social services and build 
more houses. Nor did strong parties hinder the Labour Government from 
pursuing inconsistent objectives, such as seeking to replenish capital goods 
while greatly expanding consumption, trying to stimulate private investment 
while threatening nationalization, and opposing nationalization of British 
interests abroad while pursuing a nationalization policy at home. Surely the 
vices of bidding for votes by pursuing opposing objectives at. the same time 
: are by no means confined to governments lacking disciplined parties. 

As long as political parties can hope to defeat their opponents by winning 
the votes of groups from within the other party, or from independents, they 
will be tempted to try to do so by promising good things to the groups they are 
courting. In fact, the stronger is the discipline of a given party, the better 
it can afford to make such promises even when they run counter to the interests 
of some of its constituent elements. We are confronted here with a problem of : 
Sonar nota problem of & particular party system." 


* [n some of these cases the ziutexlly opposing policies were-in effect at the same 
time, while in others they came in fairly rapid succession. 

= It is not within the province of this article to offer solutions to this problem. It may 
be pointed out, however, that government by consensus places power in-the hands of any 
major group to secure the modification of policies opposed to its interests, Where incon- 
sistent programs merely defeat each other, no great harm is done to the general public. 
Where they do have a harmful general effect, other powerful groups are likely to be aroused 
and to take effective action. Moreover, the process of political education proceeds by ex- 
- perience. It is often discouragingly slow, but it is sometimes surprisingly effective. It is 
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differentiation (but not polar opposites) in any given region, and a slight degree 
of such differentiation clearly exists nationally; but this is all that can be said. 
Southern Democrats will vote for a pro-labor presidential candidate only be- 
cause they can elect Congressmen who will join with Republicans to defeat 
his policies. Nor is this situation confined to the Democratic Party. The basic 
condition it reflects has nothing to do with party organization or the form 
of government; it lies in the number and complexity of issues facing the country 
and the almost.equal number and variety of group interests comprising the 
electorate. Such a plurality of views cannot pe forced into the confines of dicho- 
tomous statement. 

Moreover, today’s public is far more TERT than were the enfranchised 
masses of half a century ago. Mr. Lippmann's choice between tweedledum and 
tweedledee is indeed about all that can be expressed in a general election, 
but this is only the beginning of popular expression in a modern democracy. 
Or, often enough, it is the last stage, giving formal sanction to policy determi- 
nations that represent responses to popular demands more discriminating and 
more varied than can be expressed at the polls. These determinations are often 
made in the selection of candidates. Once more, the device of the primary 
election Js only thé crude club that, in accordance with Friedrich’s ‘law of 
anticipated reactions,” leads party managers to find candidates who will 
achieve maximal voter response. Frequently, to be sure, a change in public 
opinion does not call for a change in the party candidates, much less a change 
in the party in power; all that is required is a shift in the position of the incum- 
bents. Thus Senator Taft, not generally thought of as one of the most flexible 
members of Congress, has made numerous changes of tack;?? one would have 
to be exceedingly naive not to see a connection between these changes and 
Taft’s appraisal of popular sentiment in Ohio and in the nation. Certainly 
readers of this article will need no reminders of the manifold avenues by which 
public opinions are brought to bear upon policy determinations in this coun- 
try.*! They operate at all levels, from the precinct to the administrator; they use 
all kinds of techniques and all manner of organization. And the difficulties of 
achieving democratic and responsible policy-making at the legislative level 
through the sole agency—or even the dominant agency—of the political party 
are greatly magnified when it comes to the administrative level, where so much 
of the policy-determining process today takes place. 

Before concluding this discussion, we must deal with an objection that is 
commonly raised against weak political parties. It is said that they facilitate 
log-rolling in the legislature, since individuals and groups in the legislature 
are relatively free to shift alignments from issue tò issue, and that théy en- 
courage competitive bidding for popular support by being free with promises of 

Y? See his recent volume, A Foreign Policy for Americans (New York, 1951). 

?! For an excellent account of them, see David B. Truman, The Governmental Process; 
Political Interests and Public Opinion (New York, 1951). See also Riggs, Pressures on 
Congress, for a valuable case study. His dissussion of the “catalytic group" is especially in- 
teresting (pp. 43-46). Riggs also gives concrete evidence in support of what was said 


(above, pp. 795—796) about the effect given to intensity of demand by the American 
System (Pressures on Congress, pp. 107—199). 
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ceived very general approval, which represents a substantial consensus, is 
much less likely than bare majority legislation to become the subject of popular 
disapproval, The very process that beclouds accountability makes it less es- 
sential. Nevertheless, the proof of the pudding is in the eating; that which was 
approved as a bill may be condemned in operation. Suppose, for example, 
that we are again beset by severe unemployment and that, the President and 
Congress, lacking the spur of the strong words of the original Full Employment 
Bill, take inadequate steps to meet the crisis. How can those who are concerned . 
about the situation produce a change? Are they. any worse-situated in this 
respect than they would be if the backers of the law that was enacted had all 
been members of the same political party, or were otherwise easily identifiable? 
It would not seem so. In any case, through pressure groups, letters to their 
representatives, and- other avenues of opinion expression, the voters will ex- 
. press their demand for action. If satisfaction is not forthcoming before election 
time, they will demand that candidates at the primaries (and later at the general 
election) express themselves on the issue. Incumbents who are up for reélection 
and. have failed to press for action of the kind demanded will have to account 
for their failure. In all probability, they will have to campaign against candi- 
dates who promise to take a different line. It is unusual, in this country, for 
important legislation to be repealed, for the reason that transient majorities 
are seldom.able to-secure enactment of their projects; but the history of any 
major field of legislation is-a history of major enactments followed, from time 
to time, by modifications in the form of amendatory legislation, frequently 
produced by just such a process as has been described.!” E 

Indeed, the whole theory that the political party is the primary agency for 
- the enicrcsmoent of responsibility with respect to particular issues appears to 
be somewhat outmoded in contemporary America.!® When. issues were rela- 
tively few and simple, -it made a great deal of sense. Half a century ago, 
a few great but relatively simple questions, such as those involving tariffs and 
trusts, were predominant. It calls for no listing of the issues that face Congress 
today to prove that the present situation is very different. When each of the 
major parties must give some indication of its position on such issues as the 
Point Four program, military aid, the Brannan Plan, price and wage control, . 
aid to education, and-how to balance the values of security and liberty, it is 
unlikely that an election can give a clear indication of what a majority of the 
public wants? Opinions cluster. sufficiently to admit of considerable polar 


1! Beo Fred W. Riggs, Pressures on Congress; A Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion 
(New York, 1950), for an excellent study of a successful. repeal movement, 

- . * We may also hazard tho guess that-éven in Great Britain ite vitality is on the decline. 
However, the sharp class-consciousness of British politica contributes greatly to the 
solidarity of parties and to the difficulty of achieving government by consensus. 

18 Tt is true, of course, that attitudes on many of these subjects tend to cluster, s0 ‘that 
a person's views on health insurance, for instance, may give a very good indication of : 
what his position will be with regard to tax policy. Unless this situation existed, our party 
system would be completely unworkable. Even after making due allowance for this fact, 
however, the situation in incompatible with the existence and survival of programmatic 
major parties. 
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conflicting interests; and especially if the measure is highly controversial, it is 
unlikely to emerge from the legislative mill in its original form. The result is 
‘typically the product of many minds and many interests, acting with the aid 
of extensive research facilities to bring to bear the relevant facts and to point 
out distortions or omissions in each other’s arguments and factual presentations. 
The process is designed to maximize the opportunities for criticism, for fresh 
-ideas and insights, and for achieving a result that will receive the widest pos- 
sible acceptance. By this same token, however, the product is likely to be quite 
different from what would have been desired by any of the interested groups 
in the first instance—perhaps quite different from what any of them would still 
. consider ideal. Final votes in all probability may not divide sharply along 
party lines. Such a situation, it is sometimes held, is bad because no “recog- 
nizable group, interest, or individual" can be held responsible. 

Now it seems clear that the legislative process we have just described in- 
volves considerable pains to achieve action that is responsible in the sense of 
being explicable, rationally supportable. Decision follows only after there has 
been ample opportunity for investigation and deliberation. The issue before 
us, then, is whether it is to be condemned because of a failure to meet the 
test of responsibility in the first sense—answerability. With respect to this 
question, several observations suggest themselves. In the first place, it would 
appear that the lack of an identifiable group, interest, or individual as responsible 
for a given act is certainly not ipso facto bad, because such a lack may indicate 
virtually unanimous support. Surely all unanimous-consent legislation is not 
to be condemned because of the absence of opposition! In other words, the kind 
of lack of responsibility that can be attributed to the legislative process as 
described above, as it operated in the enactment of the Employment Act of 
1946, for example, is a function of facts that add to the generality of its accept- 
ability. Responsibility for steel nationalization in England was clear; but it was 
purchased at the price of such low acceptability that the decision did not stick. 
Nationalization of the mines, not to mention “cradle-to-the-grave” security, 
on the other hand, had bipartisan support from the outset. It is hard to view 
with dissatisfaction the consequent diffusion of responsibility. 

If we look again at the example of the Employment Act of 1946, it appears 
that the only way in which responsibility could have been made clearer would 
have been either to have had a different final Act—for instance, something more 
like the original bill—or to have had the whole idea defeated. That is to say, 
if the result had been more pleasing to one or the other of the (relatively) 
extreme groups, responsibility would have been clearer. Yet such an achieve- 
ment would have been more displeasing to the defeated groups, less close to 
modal opinion, and therefore more likely to prove unstable. Certainly it would 
have been less representative of public opinion. 

We must look further, however, at this matter of answerability. Its purpose, 
of course, is to enable the electorate to control policy. If something is done which 
the electorate disapproves, there should be a workable way for the voters to 
express that disapproval and bring about a change. Legislation which has re- 


18 Bailey, p. 237. 
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legislator tends to be weakened. Furthermore, and this would be particularly 
true in the United States where legislative membership is not the sole avenue - 
to top executive positions in the government; a system that weakens the posi- 
tion of the individual legislator would.make it more difficult to interest able and 
responsible men in running for legislative office. - 

It is time we looked at the other side of the picture. If the system of strong, 
programmatic parties tends to conflict with the objective of responsiveness to 
the will of the majority, encourages instability of policy or avoids this evil 
only on pain of losing its claimed advantage of greater accountability, and if 
it diminishes the number of responsible individuals in the legislature, what of 
the situation with weak parties? Is it unresponsive or irresponsible? Although 
these questions are too large to be given anything like a complete answer in i 
this article, it is hoped that examination from the point of view of the preceding 
analysis can suggest partial answers. 

_ The American system of loose and undisciplined parties which vie, on scarcely 
- even terms, with pressure groups and other associations for giving expression 
. to public opinion, is frequently referred to as government by consensus, or by 
“concurrent majorities.” By permitting representatives to regroup themselves 
from issue to issue, with relatively little regard for party affiliation, the very 
looseness of the American system. fosters the maximum response to majority 
will. (It may be observed in passing that the total product of the legislative 
process under this system is likely to bear more resemblance to a patchwork: 
quilt than toa woven blanket. The significance of this fact will be discussed 
at a later stage in the argument.) At the same time, the system of checks and 
balances tends to make it difficult to secure the enactment of legislation .un- 
less it is very strongly supported by public opinion generally or, in the absence 
of such support, at least is not vigorously opposed by any of the great pressure 
groups. It will be apparent that this second feature of American government 
considerably modifies the first (the party system itself). The two must be con- 
sidered together. 

What can be said of the legislative process under the system of government 
prevailing in this country? As Professor Bailey has said, “one generalization 
is that the process is almost unbelievably complex.” A bill is drafted, perhaps 
by a legislator, more likely by the staff of an administrative agency, a pressure 
group, or a policy-leading group such as the National Planning Association or , 
the Committee for Economie Development, or by some combination. of two 
or more such agencies. If it is an important bill with substantial backing, it 
will be the subject of extensive hearings and subsequent executive deliberations ` 
by committees in both houses of Congress. The testimony of experts from with- 
- jn and without the government, arguments and persuasive efforts of all kinds, 
the views of concerned administrative agencies and of the President, will all 
be presented. Tbe staff experts of the congressional committees themselves 
. &re likely to play an influential role. There will be abundant opportunities for 

amendment at various stages along the legislative path in an effort to adjust 


a Stephen Kemp Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York, 1950), p. 236. 
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million." Since the nationalization program was clearly the least popular plank 
in Labour’s platform, their majority, if it is to be counted at all, must be 
attributed to other factors. 

"^ A 1t may be replied that the British voters cast their ballots with their eyes 
open and must be presumed to have preferred other parts of the Labour pro- 
gram with nationalization to opposition programs without it. This is perfectly 
true. It is also true, however, that to force such a harsh alternative upon the 
voters might not be necessary under a looser party system. And, furthermore, 
even with disciplined parties, clear programs, and sharp issues, one must be 
chary indeed about interpreting the results of national electioris in terms of 
particular issues. Did the British electorate express itself in favor of Labour’s 
nationalization program? In view of the fact that anyone who approved of the 
rest of Labour’s program more than he disapproved of nationalization had no 
alternative but to vote for the latter along with the former, such a conclusion 
would clearly be unjustified; yet it ig the conclusion called for by the orthodox 
theory. 

As a footnote, we may observe that the system of direct primaries not only 
makes it more difficult to enforce party regularity in the legislature, but also 
‘makes the result of such enforcement more unrepresentative, more contrary 
to rule by the majority of the voters. And yet—and this, for present purposes, 
is the significant point—the institution of the direct primary is aimed directly 
at the objective of securing responsiveness to the majority will. The potential 
conflict between party government and majority rule, in other words, is once 
more indicated. 

A second consequence of the party government system may be briefly noted: 
it encourages sharp reversals of policy. Again the case of British nationalization 
of the steel industry is in point. Clearly, in this instance, a decision of basic 
importance was taken, and acted upon, before it had a sufficiently strong 
basis in public opinion to be stable. While the example of steel is by no means 
unique,” it is exceptional. The reason it is exceptional, however, is that even 
in Britain parties, although disciplined, are-not highly programmatic. More 
- often than not a decision between them does not contribute greatly to the clari- 
fieation of the majority opinion about issues, because the parties hedge, or 
agree, on the issues. In other words, party responsibility does not necessarily 
mean greater clarity as to issues, as is frequently assumed to be the case. Under 
such circumstances accountability is not furthered. 

An oft-remarked effect of disciplined parties is to diminish the power and 
importance of the individual legislator. Insofar as a collective judgment is 
substituted for individual judgment, the sense of responsibility of the individual 


13 See the excellent analysis by R. B. McCallum and Alison Readman, The British 
General Election of 1945 (London, 1947), pp. 250-253. Even this insignificant margin is 
cancelled out if the unclassified Independents and Welsh Nationalists be counted as s anti- 
Socialist. Ibid., pp. 252-253. . 

u Cf. the socount of the effects of changes of pora Na on housing programs in 
Britain during the twenties, in Barbara TOU Freedom Under panmi (Chapel Hill, 
1945), pp. 151-138. 
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would stress the role of political parties as instrumentalities of government, 


{ 


as opposed to mere nominating devices, must emphasize the elements of pro- 
gram and discipline. 

Now it is clear that party government, in this sense seldom very effective 
in this country, is today at a low ebb.!? There are also evidences that voters 


.&re both less inclined to vote a straight party ticket and readier to shift their 


support from one major party to the other than once was the case. The 1950 
election in New York City, in which a plurality of the voters supported a Re- 
publiean eandidate for Governor, a Democrat for Senator, and an Independent 
for Mayor, was a spectacular instance of what appears to be a growing tend- 
ency.! It may also be noted that, even apart from the controversial literature 
that the American Political Bonds Association’s committee report, ‘Toward 


. & More Responsible Two-Party System," has elicited, numerous students of 


polities have come to question the workability of the party responsibility 
theory as applied to this country. Witness, for example, Professor Lasswell’s 
statement that 'America is far too diversified, articulate, and swift to abide 


the elephantine routines of party obligation.”’” 


These facts pose a real problem. If the theory is sound, the situation must be 
bad. While no attempt at a thoroughgoing reappraisal of the party responsibil- 
ity theory will be made here, it is believed that some assistance to seeing it in 
its proper perspective can be derived from approaching it in the light of the 
preceding discussion of responsiveness, responsibility, and majority rule. 

In the first place, the system of government through the agency of disci- 
plined political parties may run counter to the principle of majority rule, at 
least in the sense of responsiveness to the majority of the electorate. If the 
party that controls the legislature and executive submits to group discipline 
and supports whatever is agreed upon by a majority of its own membership, 
it is clear that this majority of a majority may itself represent only a minority 
of the electorate. (This problem can be ameliorated, of course, if the party 
caucus refuses to bind itself by a bare majority vote.) Nor is such a hypothetical 
case at all improbable. There can be little doubt that it has recently been exem- 
plified in Great Britain. The nationalization of steel is quite clearly an instance, 
for in 1950 a majority of the voters cast their ballots for candidates who were 
opposed to this program. It may even be questioned whether most of the nation- 
alization program carried out between 1945 and 1950 had the support of the 
majority of the voters, in view of the fact that the popular majority for Social- 
ism in 1945 was, at most, a matter of some 65,000 votes, from. nearly 25 


10 Seo Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress, The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 69, No. 1 (Baltimore, 
1951), pp. 28-34, and especially Table 3, p. 28. 

u Tt is true that this phenomenon may itself be a consequence of the indeterminate 
nature of the parties; but it pretty effectively disposes of the argument that strong parties 
are needed because of the voters’ inability to distinguish between individual candidates. 

. 5 Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and Individual Freedom (New York, 1950), p. 
120. 
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ability necessitates the identifiability, within the government as a whole, of 
a particular group who can be held jointly answerable for whatever is done or 
not done. The theory based upon this claim is that, where power is divided 
among numerous individuals, responsibility can be evaded unless all, or a sub- 
stantial group, can be held liable. With reference to the responsibility of minis- 
ters to legislature, under the cabinet form of government, it is felt that the 
joint accountability of the ministry for all action within its sphere provides 
the ideal solution. It is important, also, that those who would hold the ministers 
accountable should have a workable means for doing so, which in turn involves 
the possibility of substituting another ministry. The device of alternative poli- 
tical parties, preferably operating under a two-party system, seems to provide 
the most satisfactory answer for this need. 

All of this, however, has no bearing on the problem as it manifests itself 
under the separation of powers system, where the executive is independent of 
the legislature. (Moreover, even under the cabinet form of government, there 
is the further and fundamental problem of enforcement of responsibility on the 
legislature and exeeutive together by the electorate.) Again, the orthodox 
theory depends on the expedient of the political party. The electorate cannot 
be expected, it is reasoned, to follow the votes of individual legislators and cast 
their ballots accordingly, nor to distinguish between the responsibilities of 
President, Congressman, and Senator, in the exercise of their suffrage. Rather, 
the task of the voter must be simplified. The party must be able to enforce 
its collective will upon all concerned—President, Senator, and Congressman 
alike. Then the voter need only look to see which party is in power. If he ap- 
proves of what has been done and of what that party promises to do in the 
future, he votes for the candidates of that party. If he prefers the program of 
the opposition party, he votes for its candidates. Walter Lippmann long ago 
gave a clear and simple statement of this theory, when he wrote: “To support 
the Ins when things are going well, to support the Outs when they seem to go 
badly; this, in spite of all that is said about tweedledum and tweedledee, is 
the essence of popular government.’’8 

Although, as Lippmann recognized, parties in fact must be judged on the 
basis of very general and vague standards, it has been widely felt to be the ideal 
that they should take clear stands on specific issues. Then, of course, party 
members in the executive and legislative branches would have to adhere to 
these positions; that is to say, they would have to accept party “‘discipline,” 
for otherwise the whole system would be ineffectual.? In other words, those who 


* Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New York, 1925), p. 126. The fact that, if 
party government worked in full accordance with the theory, the intent of the separation 
of powers would be defeated is generally thought to be one of the virtues of strong political 
parties. 

? Readers of this article will not need to be referred to the very extensive literature 
setting forth and defending this position. It has, of course, been given its most authorita- 
tive recent expression by the Committee on Political Parties of the American Political 
Science Association in “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System," Supplement to 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 44 (Sept., 1950). 
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which is an extension of the other. In the first place, responsibility means ac- 
countability, in the sense of answerability. A person is responsible to another 
for his actions when he can be held to account for them by another. A govern- 
ment is responsible when its tenure of office is subject to control, within limits, 
by the electorate. Similarly a ministry that holds power at the pleasure of the 
legislature is said to be responsible to the legislature. By way of an extension of 
this meaning, when a government comprises many elective officers, and es- 
pecially when its functions are divided among different elective organs, it is 
frequently held that responsibility involves the identifiability of particular 
individuals or groups who are the effective causes of whatever the government 
does. In other words, it is maintained that for the government as a whole to 
be accountable to the electorate is not enough, but that the voters should be 
able to identify the responsible authorities and hold them accountable as a 
group for their deeds and misdeeds. 

^ The second meaning of responsibility, according to Webster, ad 3 one less 
frequently referred toin the literature of political science, is that of explicability. 
A person's conduct is responsible if it is susceptible to Fut ond explanation and, 
furthermore, if it is conditioned upon an attempt to obtain the relevant facta, 
upon deliberation, and upon consideration of, and due regard for, the conse- 
quences. A person or a legislative body that acts impulsively and without con- 
sideration of the bearing of his or its acts is said to be IUE Likewise 
‘the attitude of “après moi le déluge.” 

Political responsibility is generally admitted to be “a good thing. " The ques- 
tions are, “What does it involve?” and “What are the relations between the 
two kinds of responsibility?” We shall deal first with responsibility in the second 
of the senses outlined above, because that can be disposed of more easily. It 
is unlikely that anyone would deny the desirability, other things being equal, 
of responsible government in this sense. To be sure, other things may not be 
equal; and most of us might prefer a less responsible democracy to a more re- 
sponsible benevolent despotism. The question then would be, “How far should 
we go in this direction?” Responsibility, in the sense now before us, involves 
some limitations upon absolute majority rule and upon responsiveness. A 
government that responds immediately, with positive action, to majority wishes 
cannot take time for full ascertainment of facts, for adequate analysis, for calcu- 
lation of consequences, and for weighing of values. It may be assumed that 
there are few who would, in principle, push the demand for responsiveness or 
for majority rule so far as to sacrifice completely the opportunity for such 
research and deliberation, although the procedures they support might have 
this practical effect. The important. point here, however, is simply to note 
that there is a degree of conflict between the ideals of responsiveness and 
responsibility, and that this conflict adds support to the pane taken above 
in the discussion of the other terms. 

When we turn to a consideration of responsibility in the sense of answer- 
ability, the issues become more complicated. It is, of course, of the very essence 
of the democratic position that the government should be accountable to the 
people. Our difficulties begin when we go on to the claim that effective account- 
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opportunity for obstructiónism by minority groups that is provided by special 
majority requirements. Minorities may be right. The democratic faith itself 
insists that they may, and that, if full opportunity for discussion is provided, 
the truth will tend to prevail. Nothing about the logic of the case for free speech 
tells us that it will ensure truth’s prevailing over fifty per cent plus one of the 
the people at any given time. 

Finally, it has now twice been intimated that the weight to be accorded an 
opinion or a demand should be a function of its intensity as well as of the 
numbers by whom it is expressed. In the small group, this proposition seems 
obvious; in the state, we easily lose sight of it. Surely, however, the equal con- 
sideration to which we feel that each individual is entitled does not mean that 
the demand of a millionaire for a yacht should be considered as of equal im- 
portance with the demand of anyone for enough to eat. Because each alike has 
a life to protect and a wellbeing to further, we hold that votes should be counted 
equally; but it does not follow that, where ancillary devices for giving some 
effect to the rd of felt interest can be found, they should not be 
used. ` 

The problem of giving effect to intensity of demand is less & matter of what 
is desirable than of how to accomplish the desired objective. The kinds of de- 
vices that were appropriate for the objectives discussed above—requirements 
for delaying majority decisions and for extraordinary majorities—are less use- 
ful here. It is pertinent to observe in this connection, however, that the ordinary 
machinery of representative government, just because it does not automatically 
reflect the will of the majority of the electorate even when there is such a will, 
does provide some opportunity for giving effect to intensity. Representatives, 
in considering how to vote, and in anticipating the probable effect of their ac- 
tions on their prospects for reélection, seek to find out much more than the 
kind of information ordinarily supplied by a Gallup poll. They want to know 
not only how many people favor a given bill, but also how strongly they feel 
about it. If the majority supporting a given proposal does not feel strongly 
enough about it to change their usual voting habits, while the minority, on the 
contrary, does, the representatives may well vote against the wishes of the ma- 
jority. Even though prompted by pure self-interest, such behavior may 
&chieve the desirable result of giving effect to the interest of the whole in greater 
degree than would have been accomplished by following the weak majority 
interest. Other things being equal, longer terms of office for legislators may be 
presumed to encourage this kind of legislative conduct, for the simple reason 
that the more intensely a person feels his interest to be affected the longer he is 
likely to remember, and seek to punish, acts unfavorable to it. 


II. RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the most basic of the concepts used by political scientists in appraising 
the operation of governmental institutions is that of “responsibility.” This 
notion, as will appear, is closely related to the two that have just been dis- 
cussed. Once more we are faced at the outset with a problem of definitions. 
"The term seems to have two quite separate and distinct meanings, neither of 
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absolute prohibition of such action; it might be a requirement of, say, a two- 
thirds majority. 

There is, moreover, a slightly different kind, or condition, of democracy that 
needs to be protected even against majorities themselves. It is a commonplace 
that democracy will fail where a certain undefinable minimum of agreement 
ceases to exist." Without some degree of consensus, the democratic process, 
_-and especially bare majority decisions, will not be tolerated. Again, common- 
sense suggests the desirability of taking any steps that may prevent the tech- 
nique (majority rule) from destroying the end that the technique serves (de- 
moeracy). It is pertinent in this connection to recall the behavior of small groups 
when they are trying to operate democratically. Within a family, for instance, 
decision by a majority on important issues is recognized to be a last resort. 
The attempt is made to continue discussion, exploration of alternatives, evalu- 
ation, and reévaluation of objectives, until unanimity is reached. In such a 
. group, too, the members are sensitive to differences in intensity of interest; 
. accordingly, majorities are especially loath to override minorities when it is 
recognized that the minority feels more strongly about the matter in question 
than does the majority. 

The recognition within small groups of the desirability of maintaining a 
maximum of unity generally operates to restrain reliance upon majority rule 
^ without any special rules or institutional provisions. What ,has been said, 
moreover, is by no means true only of the family. Committees, college facul- 
ties, and many other relatively small groups generally are disinclined to decide 
important issues by bare majorities. In large organizations, however, this 
degree of self-restraint is not always to be counted upon. Majorities in societies 
at large are more likely to be unmindful of, if not unaware of, the effect of ac- 
tions of bare majorities on matters of great importance to the minority. Yet 
the consequences of such action can be disastrous to consensus. It is true 
that the Great Society cannot be expected to attain to the degree of solidarity | 
that is normal to many smaller groups; but this does not mean that it can afford 
to be careless with its consensus reserve. Its margin of safety is likely to be no - 
greater, at best, than that of the smaller group. 

The discussion of family decision-making suggests two other desiderata for 
the democratic process, both of which may be fostered by placing some limita- 
tions upon what may be called, with apologies to Charles Beard, “‘hair-trigger 
majorities.” The first of these is adequate opportunity for investigation, analy- 
sis, exploration of alternatives, and reflection, with the aid of discussion by 
individuals acting singly. Whether these objectives themselves ever merit the 
use of the device of requiring an extraordinary majority for action is a matter of 
judgment. All that is contended here is that we are not entitled to decide a 
priori that the advantage of making possible a fuller consideration of a question 
and a more intensive campaign of education does not justify the increased 


7 It is interesting to note that Professor Kendall admits that a majority loses ita claim 
to obedience when there ceases to bea community (“Prolegomena to Any Future Work on 
Majority Rule,” p. 706). Perhaps, then, it may be wise to try ta keep it from doing certain 
things peculiarly likely to undermine its moral (and practical) foundation. 
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If, however, we substitute for the electorate their elected representatives, 
further difficulties emerge. Perhaps we can summarize them by saying that any 
representative system will be imperfectly representative, and that this fact 
itself raises serious questions for a theory that defends the absolute right of a _ 
bare majority to do anything it pleases. It should be remembered, too, that 
perfect representativeness is not even a conceivable ideal, so long as the elec- 
torate remains as it is. Whether or not it is desirable that a majority of the 
electorate should have its way, when it has a “way,” there would seem to be no 
good reason for insisting, as a matter of absolute right, that a bare majority of 
elected representatives should always be able to enact their wishes, even though 
there may be no majority will for them zo represent. This conclusion is rein- 
forced when we consider that, on any particular question, the representatives 
may not even reflect the views of a plurality of those who have any opinion on 
the matter. 

It is partly because of this inherent imverfection of the representative proc- 
ess that constitutions frequently provide for more than one method of represen- 
tation, on the theory that the errors of one may offset those of another. Both 
bicameralism and the device of an independently elected chief executive are 
means to this end. I am not now concerned to defend any particular means 
or combinations of means for achieving representation. Obviously one might 
defend an independently elected chief executive without defending the elec- 
toral.college, and so on. We merely point out that there are inherent errors in 
representative systems and that this fact provides a basis of support for multi- 
ple constituency systems." 

Waiving these difficulties, for the sake of argument, we may proceed to evalu- 
ate the desirability of applying the majority rule principle in the absolutist 
sense. I believe that rigid adherence to any such principle is not desirable; and 
in support of this position, I shall advanze four considerations, each of which, 
under certain circumstances, would justify a limitation upon the absolute power 
of the majority. First, there is the preservation of the majority rule itself, or of 
some principle, such as that of free speech, which is so intimately related to 
majority rule as to be virtually inseparable from it. It is difficult to see how a 
provision the sole effect of which was to prevent a majority from voting away 
its own power to rule could be judged bad by a person who has accepted the 
desirability of democracy (or of majority rule, minimum meaning) in the first 
place.* To make such a judgment would come perilously close to self-contradic- 
tion. T'o refute the extreme majoritarian position, all that is required is to estab- 
lish the defensibility of a simple provision that would make it unconstitutional 
for a bare majority to vote away its powers irrevocably. It need not even be an 


5 By a “multiple constituency system," is meant one in which the electorate is or- 
ganized in more than one way for the purpose of getting it to register its opinions, as for 
instance by congressional districta and by states, 

* Note that we are avoiding the question of whether or not it is democratic. If some- 
one wants to argue that it is undemocratic to prevent democracy from committing 
suicide, let him take that position. To argue that point here would merely distract atten- 
tion from the essential question of whether or not to prevent such action would be a good 
thing. 
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At this point it may be well to say a word about the relationship of majority 
rule to “democracy,” although this matter is not our primary concern. It would 
seem clear that the minimum meaning of majority rule—equality of voting 
power—is included in practically any definition of democracy. It does not 
appear to the writer that general usage supports the claim that democracy 
implies the second, and much more restrictive, definition of majority rule. 
Note, for instance, that it is rather the normal than the unusual practice for 
small groups to insist on considerably more than a bare majority as a basis for 
action in matters of importance. They prolong discussion and delay voting in 
hopes of obtaining a consensus. The Quaker practice of acting on the basis of 
the “sense of the meeting" is only a somewhat extreme application of a princi- . 
ple that receives wide recognition in the procedures of small groups. Moreover, 
this consideration for the individual and for minorities and this desire to achieve 
something approaching unanimity is not generally thought of as an undemo- 
cratic practice. On the contrary, it is felt to be highly democratic. Although it 

is recognized that the same procedure has, at best, limited application in large 
- political units, that recognition is usually tinged with regret and with an under- 
standing that to this extent the larger unit cannot achieve as great a degree of 
democracy as the smaller.‘ However all this may be, it is important that we 
should not let ourselves be bogged down on the matter of the definition of 
democracy. We are immediately concerned with the merits of majority rule, 
and we should take care to use definitions to clarify our problem rather than 
to obscure it. 

About the dositubiltty of majority rule i in its minimum meaning there can 
be no question here. It is implied by all definitions of democracy, the value of 
which we have assumed, for present purposes. Equality of votes, certainly. Be- 
yond this, however, we must proceed with caution. To insist on majority rule 
in the more extended sense of the second definition above, seems to the writer 
unwise and undesirable. 

Before setting forth the major reasons for taking this position, it will be well 
to consider certain practical questions that arise as soon as one attempts to 
apply the majoritarian position. Is it the majority of the electorate or the ma- 
jority of the elected representatives that should rule? Since the former would 
be impracticable for any major state, it is perhaps safe to assume that it is not 
what is meant. Quite apart from the unfeasibility of submitting all questions 
to & popular referendum, we are confronted with the further difficulty that there 
is no such thing as a majority will on many questions) so widespread are ignor- 
ance and indifference. 


4 Cf. A. D. Lindsay’s general argument in The Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia, | 
1929), and especially the following statement: “We cannot, I think, ever make our political 
government, considered tn itself, really representative. The scale on which it haa to operate 
is too vast—its units, the constituencies, are, if taken in themselves, too big and far too 
little informed by any public spirit to be really democratic. But if a vigorous nonpolitical 
. democratic life exists, the political machinery may harmonize and coordinate all that 
partial focussing of public opinion which the nonpolitical associations perform" (p. 81). 
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shall be entitled to impose its will upon a majority. (In this sense, majority 
rule is the simple negation of minority rule.) In other words, the vote of each 
must be given the same weight as that of every other; otherwise, by a combina- 
tion of individuals having extra votes, a minority might be able to impose its 
will on the majority. The principle of the majority is the principle of equality, 
the denial of the right of any minority to rule. | 

To this meaning, however, some would add another. They would say that 
majority rule means not only the negation of minority rule, but also the posi- 
tive affirmation of the right of the majority to rule. Majority rule, according 
to this definition, includes the right of a bare majority of one-half plus one 
to decide any issue.? This meaning we may designate “absolute” majority rule. 
To place any limitations upon the majority, such as a requirement of two- 
thirds concurrence for certain purposes, is, according to the supporters of the 
absolutist position to permit a minority to rule, because a minority can prevent 
the majority from realizing its demands.’ There can be no quarrel with this def- 
nition. Whether majority rule so defined is desirable is another question, to 
which we shali turn in a moment. It should be clearly understood at this point, 
however, that there are two definitions of majority rule; that the first is a clear 
and useful concept; and that the second is in no way implied by it. Limitations 
upon & majority may give power to a minority, but that power is not "rule" 
in the same sense as the majority’s rule. The power to say “thou shalt not" 
is a mighty one, but it is by no means equivalent to the power to say “do so- 
and-so," when “so-and-so” may be anything the speaker desires. Occasionally 
the President may be able to use his veto power in such a way as to force the 
enactment of legislation he wants; but more frequently he cannot, as is abun- 
dantly testified by the substantial number of presidentially sponsored bills that 
remain unenacted at the close of every Congress. It leads only to confusion to 
speak of a veto power as “rule.” 

It should also be pomted out that there is a great difference between a 
minority and the minority. In its minimum sense, majority rule implies that 
no particular group of persons shall be given more power than others. To give 
& power to any minority of, say, 40 per cent of the electorate to prevent certain 
action is by no means the same thing as to endow a specified 40 per cent of the 
electorate with a veto. In the former case, all are treated alike: those wbo are 
in today’s majority may be in tomorrow’s minority, and vice versa. The differ- 
ence is one between equality and special privilege. Here, again, is an important 
distinction that is ignored by the second definition of majority rule. 

2 It may well be contended that this is the lizeral and more obvious meaning of the 
phrase. There is need, however, for some expression to cover what we have called the 
minimum meaning, and no alternative to the term “majority rule" has gained currency 
for this purpose. 

3 Willmoore Kendall is the most active current defender of this position, which was 
earlier championed by Hugo Krabbe and by J. Allen Smith. See Kendall’s “The Majority 
Principle and the Scientific Elite," Southern Review, Vol. 4, pp. 463—478 (Winter, 1939), 


and his “Prolegomena to Any Future, Work on Majority Rule,” Journal of Poltitcs, Vol. 
12, pp. 694~718 (Nov., 1950). 
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people" is a slippery concept at best. The substitution of the more respectable 
term “public opinion" does not avoid the basic difficulty that often there are 
many wills, many opinions, but neither a consensus nor even a majority. 
Under such circumstances (which prevail more often than not) the primary 
meaning of responsiveness has no application. 

By responsiveness we may also mean “responding easily to any and all de-. 
mands." Presumably the democrat who used the term in this sense and who 
considered it a virtue would mean “popular” demands. Even so, just what 
responsiveness calls for, under certain circumstances, is not entirely clear. 
Suppose there are two pressures (demands) which, while being in the strictest 
sense compatible, lead to mutually self-defeating results. Probably the govern- 
ment that yields to both rather than to neither of these pressures would general- 
ly be considered the more responsive (whether or not the more desirable). We 
may also note at this point, for later reference, that the question of responsive- 
ness to popular demands raises immediately the matter of the intensity of those 
demands. Is the responsive government content to count demands, or does 
it attempt to measure their strength? And how should it respond to a situation 
in which 35 per cent of the electorate are strongly in favor of certain proposed 
legislation, 55 per cent are mildly opposed to it, and the remaining 10 per cent 
are indifferent? The definition of responsiveness provides no answer. 

The uncertainty as to the meaning and the application of the term ‘‘Tespon- 
Siveness" makes it impossible to say much, in general terms, about its desira- 
bility. From the broad philosophical orientation that we have assumed, it is 
clear that governments should be responsive to any clear and settled popular 
demand. Some would say that they should respond quickly to any clear expres- 
sion of publie opinion, whether or not “settled,” while others would hold that 
the opinion should persist long enough to give some assurance that it repre- 
sented more than a passing whim. We shall have more to say about this differ- 
ence later. At present it may be noted simply that, while the writer would sup- 
port the second position, the practical difference between the two is less than 
might appear. Where most people have definite opinions on a subject—in 
other words, where public opinion is *'clear"—it is unlikely that general senti- 
ment will be quickly reversed. Experience shows that a large section of the 
public will have no opinion at all on most public issues unless these issues have 
been the subject of prolonged and intensive publie debate or have been forced ` 
upon the attention of nearly everyone by events so compelling as to brook no 
indifference. Under such circumstances opinions are likely to be held with suffi- 
cient firmness that they will not be quickly reversed. 


Il. MAJORITY RULE 


We have been speaking in such vague terms as “clear public demand.” 
Those who wish to describe the kind and degree of responsiveness they think 
desirable in more precise terms frequently resort to the concept of "majority 
rule." Again, we may start with what may be called an essential or minimum 
meaning. The principle of majority rule requires, at the least, that no minority 


RESPONSIVENESS, RESPONSIBILITY, AND MAJORITY 
RULE 


J. ROLAND PENNOCE 
Swarthmore College 


“Responsiveness,” “responsibility,” and 'majority rule" comprise a trio 
of terms that are basic to the discipline of political science, and particularly 
to the analysis of democratic political institutions; yet so undeveloped is our 
science that they represent apples of discord rather than areas of agreement. 
Where we should have clear concepts for scientific analysis, we are confronted 
rather with thought receptacles whose unexplored ambiguities constitute stand- 
ing solicitations to fallacy—solicitations, it may be added, that receive a boun- 
tiful response. In view of this situation, it is little wonder that, when we go be- 
yond description to evaluation, we find the doctors in violent disagreement. 

This article is not limited to definitions. The writer takes a stand on more 
than one of the issues that plague and divide students oi the democratic political 
process. It is written, therefore, not only in the firm belief that terms ought to 
be defined, but also with the conviction that in this case an analysis of meanings 
will lead almost automatically to a resolution of some of the mooted issues, 
while contributing substantially to a rational appraisal of others. 

It will be assumed throughout that we are broadly agreed upon the desira- 
bility of democratic institutions. It is also believed that for present purposes, 
in spite of what was just said about the importance of definitions, it is unneces- 
sary to formulate a careful definition of ‘democratic institutions.” Indeed, 
one of my tasks will be to try to disentangle arguments about what is ““demo- 
cratic” from disputes about what is desirable.t While F shall deal with each of 
the terms under consideration separately, they are in fact interrelated and the 
discussions will tend to overlap. I shall discuss responsiveness first, then ma- 
jority rule, and last responsibility, in the belief that the cumulative effect will 
contribute to the organization of the whole. : 


I. RESPONSIVENESS 


The word “responsiveness” is less frequently encountered in the literature 
of political science than either of the other terms under discussion, but the idea 
is central to any study of polities. It is the counterpart of influence. The person 
or group that exerts influence is influential; the person or group on whom it is 
exerted is responsive. In the context of democracy, and as applied to the govern- 
ment as a whole, the primary meaning of responsiveness might be defined as 
“reflecting and giving expression to the will of the peopie." No sooner are these 
words uttered, however, than difficulties become apparent. “The will of the 


! The last statement might seem to contradict the previous assumption of agreement 
upon the desirability of democratic institutions. Actually, however, it only points to the 
fact that the broad area of agreement is qualified when it comes to details. Here, all too 
frequently, discussion of what is desirable is obfuscated by debate over what is “demo- 
cratic.” 
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with Russia. But it seems more reasonable to explain the shifts observed on the 
basis of reaction to the events mentioned than to explain them on the basis of 
any other factor so uniformly resulting in a nation-wide change in attitudes 
logically related to the events and so uniformly not resulting in such change in 
attitudes less related or unrelated to the events. . 

The hypotheses advanced and the data examined prove neither the rational- 
ity of the American citizen nor the viability of government which is institu- 
tionally responsible to the general public. But the hypotheses and the data 
offer a suggestion of the kinds of empirical research which can qualify and quan- 
tify some of the assumptions which underlie our democratic institutions and 
aspirations. 
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acteristically will continue to vote for Democrats and the professional for 

Republicans. The point is that the series of large public events which are à 
considerable portion of the total perceptual field of both kinds of person are 
substantially the same for both. Our data suggest that there is some variation 
in the impact of events on different segments of the population. But the objec- 
tive event of general public significance is itself the same, is presented to all 
citizens in pretty much the same forms, snd is seen as having much the same 
effect by all groups. 

If the impact of large public events were otherwise, there would be little 
basis for a relatively stable political community, because the sole basis for 
opinion and action would be such slow-changing determinants as class and 
education—and the conflicting, even irreconcilable interests which these deter- 
minants are likely to imply. If the threat of economic depression or war were 
seen much differently by the working mar. than by his boss, there would be not 
even the perceptual basis for the relatively peaceful compromise of interest 
which politics (rather than war) entails. It is difficult, for example, solely on the 
basis of Lazarsfeld's analysis of the voters in Erie County, to conceive either 
of political compromise or of change in party leadership of the national ad- 
ministration. If the citizen always voted as his socio-economic class position 
dictated, it is doubtful that the Republicans would have.lost the 1932 election 
or—to reverse the coin—that the Democrats would ever lose one in the future. 
Without the interposition of broad publie events, how could any individual 
have ever been moved to shift his party allegiance? 

The relative homogeneity of response among all social and economic c groups 
to the two events examined casts some doubt on the notion that any particular 
class is fitted by superior sensitivity to reality, or by superior ability to test 
reality, to rule over the rest of the public. The ability to react sensibly to public 
events is by no means the only criterior for effectual political participation, 
but it is at least a minimum essential for the forming of judgments which may 
be the basis for choosing between two or more alternative lines of policy offered 
to the general public by the leadership of political parties. The response to the 
two events by no means demonstrates that the criteria for political judgment are 
sensible ones but does suggest that a focusing of research on the relationship be- 
tween events and attitudes may in time lead to finding out what portion of the 
congeries of determinants are realistically perceived by the citizen and what 
are & function of unconscious forces. 

Analyzing the relationship between events and attitudes raises the obvious 
question of how the researcher knows that attitudes were shifted in consequence 
of any one event or series of events rather than in consequence of some other, 
extraneous, factor. On the basis of the data used here, there is by way of an- 
swer only the possibility of reasonable infarence. It may be that it was not the 
commodity slump that induced a pronounszed shift in price expectations. It may 
be that it was not Malik's speech or the events surrounding his speech, such as 
talk of peace in Washington, that induced a shift in expectations on relations 
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politans than nonmetropolitans to become more optimistic about relations with 
Russia. 

In connection with Table 7, which ranks, in terms of significance, the shifts 
on foreign policy questions following Malik's speech, there is evidence lend- 
ing some support to the third hypothesis on the relevance of an event to 
an attitude. We should expect, for example, that the public’s judgment on 
Truman and MacArthur and on troops to Europe would be less influenced than 
its judgment on relations with Russia. But there is less apparent reason for 
satisfaction with the administrators of foreign policy to shift twice as many 
percentage points as satisfaction with the administration of foreign policy, even 
though the questions are by no means the same. If this difference in response on 
the two questions were statistically significant, and if the difference between 
policy and administration were not a real one, the problem with relation to the 
hypothesis would be serious. 

The relative smallness of the sample prohibits any exploration of the fourth 
and fifth hypotheses in connection with Malik's speech. 


III 


The foregoing analysis hints at certain preconceptions and makes certain 
inferences which merit clarification. One of our preconceptions has to do with 
the focus of research interest in the fields of political attitudes and behavior. 
A relatively large amount of research has been concerned with describing polit- 
ical behavior in terms of the subject’s or the respondent’s socio-economic class, 
his religion, his education, or his family background. Stemming perhaps from 
a strong attraction to the notion of class determination of personality and, by 
inference, of political attitude and behavior, such research errs not so much in 
its findings as in the implication that an individual’s political behavior is de- 
termined wholly by unconscious, nonrational forces over which he has no con- 
trol whatsoever—even perceptual control. The panorama of politics is always, 
according to such research, viewed through the eyes of an individual preformed 
by his socio-economic class, his religious group, etc. The individual becomes a 
passive instrument of the vast social forces of history. 

According to this notion, an ignorant working man should always see things 
as an ignorant working man and not as an individual whose perceptual processes 
operate pretty much the same as those of the next fellow—whether the next 
fellow be a business man, a doctor, or a social scientist. Our objection to this 
notion is not to an assumption of the partial validity, for example, of class 
theory, but to the assumption that class or occupation or education or religious 
influences are, or can ever promise to become, entirely valid, entirely explana- 
tory rationales of how individuals form their political attitudes and how they 
behave politically. 

It can searcely be true that, because both the unskilled laborer and the pro- 
fessional man are more alike than different in their interpretations of the in- 
fluence of such events as a commodity market slump or a proposal for truce 
negotiations in Korea, both types of person will vote alike. The laborer char- 
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s TABLE T- 

DIFFERENTIAL SHIFTS IN RESPONSE TO EIGHT QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIO POLICY BEFORE AND AFTER MALIK’S BPEECH 


.* Q& Before . . Ç After Per- 
centage l- 
(Much) (Much) (Much) (Much) Point Score 
"E i Better  ' Worse Better Worse Shift 
Relations with Russia 21 > 79 40 80 . 19 3:3 


Mainly © Mainly - Mainly Mainly 
Our international troubles No Yes . No Yes 
our own fault .  '— 66 34 ^ 436 ` 24 10 2.2 


(Very) | (Very (Very) (Very) 
Satisfaction with foreign Good Job Poor Job - Good Job Poor Job 


poliey administrators .49 51 59 ål 10 2.0 
; - Yes | No Yes No i 
Troops to Europe 70 | 30 76 24 - 6 1.4 
. Yes No Yes No. > 
Right to fight in Korea 50 . 60 56. 44 . 6 1.2 
Price expectations next 12 - Down Up | Down Up 
months 02 — 78 ` 29 71 7 1.1 


(Very) (Very) (Very) (Very) 
Í l Stsfd Dastisfd Stafd Destiefd 
Satisfaction with foreign l , 


policy administration ` — 43 57 © 48 52 5 1.0 
- Truman MacArthur Truman MacArthur 


Truman vs. MacArthur 81 60 - 233 67- 2 4 


"bear heaviest on dwellers in and around large cities, the prime targets of an 

enemy attack. It would be strange indeed if a Russian proposal leading sup- 

' posedly (though not actually) to peace in 1951 should not cause more metro- 
TABLE 8 


EXPECTATIONS ON RUSSIAN RELATIONS OF METROPOLITAN COMPARED WITH NON- 
- METROPOLITAN RESPONDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER MALIE'S SPERCH 


i Before ` | After 


% Better . 96 Worse 95 Better 0b Worse 





Metropolitan . .28 7 oh 57 43 
Nonmetropolitan = 19 81 - X 74 — 
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Despite these shortcomings, a comparison of the responses before and after 
the date of Malik’s speech does indicate a pronounced impact on the general 
public and significant shifts in attitude following the proposal for armistice 
negotiations. There was a distinct shift (significant at the 1% level) in expecta- 
tions of relations with Russia and also a shift (significant at the 5% level) in 
attitude toward the locus of blame for our international troubles and toward 
the administrators of American foreign policy. Since-there-is a considerably 
more logical relationship between a conciliatory Soviet speech on foreign 
policy and expected relations with Russia than between such a speech and the 
other two responses mentioned above, the variations in shift of attitude are as 
one might expect. ‘Table 7 below presents the shifts on all eight of the ques- 
tions here analyzed, in the rank order of the statistical significance of the re- 
spective percentage-point shifts. Although there is a significant shift only in. 
expectations of relations with Russia, attitude toward the locus of blame for 
our international ‘troubles, and attitude toward foreign policy administrators, 
the shifts in response to all the other-questions are in a direction which suggests 
responsiveness to Malik’s speech. 

On the second: hypothesis—the more relevant an event is to-an individual, 
the greater will be his reaction—differential relevance is again, as in the com- 
modity market slump reaction, not significantly present when the sample is. 
compared in income, education, or occupation. But it is quite markedly borne 
out in the reactions of those living in large metropolitan areas when compared 
with the nonmetropolitan portion of the sample. Ás indicated in Table 8 be- 
low, metropolitan residents shifted 31 percentage points in their expectations 
of the course of relations with Russia, whereas nonmetropolitans shifted only 
8 points. This 23 percentage-point difference between the two categories, with 
a standard error of 11.5, is significant at the 5% level. No other shifts in atti- 
tude between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan respondents are significant. 

The most reasonable explanation for the difference between metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan residents is in terms of the differential relevance of Malik’s 
speech to these two groups. Probably the greatest hope of the general public in 
international relations is for peace, and the greatest fear is of general, total war. 
` And, although casualty lists on the warfront weigh evenly on the entire coun- 
try, the prospect of casualties from atomie bombing must almost inevitably 


2) "Do you think our troubles with other countries are mainly our own fault or not? 
3) “Do you think the people running our affairs with other countries have done a 
pretty good job or do you think that some other people could have done better? 

4) “Do you think the United States should send troops to help protect is against 
Communism? 


5) “Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Korea last - 


summer or should we have stayed out? 
6) "And what do you expect these -prices of household items and clothing will do 
during the next twelve months or so—stay where they are, go up, or go down? 
' 7) "In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfled with the way the United States has 
i been acting towards other countries? 
8) “In the disagreements between President Truman and General MacArthur about 
how to carry on the war in Korea, who do you think was most nearly right?" 


J 4 ` P 
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noted that, despite the severe commodity slump reflected in an 11% drop in the 
wholesale price of farm products and a 1% drop in retail food prices, overall 
consumers’ prices were up 3% in the year following December, 1947. So the 
group that, following the slump, forecast in least proportions price decreases 
and in most proportions price increases was most accurate in appraising the 
impact of the slump. When the population is divided according to education, 
this group is the one with no formal éducation whatsoever, although the 
difference, as we noted above, is not statistically significant. But when the 
usual correlates of low education—low income, low skill—are compared, again 
the groups which most accurately appraised the effect of the slump are those 
with income of less than $1000 and those who were unskilled or farm laborers. 

This relationship doubtless reflects the influence of other factors. It may sim- _ 
ply be that the poor, unlettered, unskilled individuals did not hear of the slump 
in such large numbers as their opposites, for, in terms of impact, a potential drop 
in food prices should move those individuals more than others, The relationship 
may in part also reflect —among the poor, uneducated and unskilled segments 
of the public—a pervading pessimism, with those who get the least of what there 
is to get expecting a continuation of their hindmost position in the social pro- 
cession. Further study may reveal that such relationships to political attitudes 
as income, education, and skill are statistically significant. If so, it may be that 
such pessimism indicates fortuitously not merely as good a capacity to evaluate 
reality among the hindmost, but in fact superior capacity. Such relationships 
" may in part indicate a capacity that is not fortuitously superior, but one that is 
superior because the world with which the poor, uneducated, unskilled individ- 
ual has contact may be more like the “real,” typical world than the more 
gratifying but “unreal,” atypical world in which the richer, educated, skilled 
individual lives. Squalor, though otherwise scarcely desirable, may in all its 
forms provide the best vantage point for viewing political reality. Such a finding 
would be of extraordinary importance with relation to the ability to act sensibly 
in politics and—to understate the situation—-would scarcely vitiate the precept 
of democracy mentioned in the first paragraph of this analysis. - 


II 


The second event which affords some opportunity to test the listed hypothe- 
ses was the speech of Jacob Malik on June 23, 1951, containing the first major 
proposal made to end hostilities in Korea, by beginning armistice negotiations. 
As in the 1948 commodity. market slump, the Survey Research Center was 
interviewing on a survey before and after Malik's speech, so that comparable 
data are available from the same sample. Again, it must be mentioned that, 
whereas the total sample is representative of the adult population of the United 
‘States, the before-and-after subsamples are not necessarily cross-sectional. 
There is the further shortcoming on this survey that only about 16% of the 999 
respondents were interviewed after Malik’s speech.* 


i 

$ The survey questions here examined were: 

1) “Do you think in the next few months our relations with Russia are going to get 
worse, better, or what? 
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slump. When the professional occupational group is compared with the group 
of unskilled workers (and farm laborers, unavoidably), as in the table below, 
there is a difference in the percentage-point shift—5 points in favor of profes- 
sionals—but with a standard error of 6.8, this difference is not significant. 
Among these two occupational categories, income and education are probably 


TABLE 5 


PRICE PXPEROTATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN COMPARED WITH UNSKILLED 
- WORKERS (AND FARM LABORERS) BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE MARKET BLUMP BEGAN 


- Before After Percentage | 
—————— o — DERNIERE Point 
% Up % Down % Up % Down Shift 
Professionals . 77 23 . 28 74 51 
Unskilled and Farm 
` Laborers " 78 22 32 68 — 46 


more highly correlated than in any other occupational groups. When the com- 
parisons are made separately of the differential response of (a) those with low 
and high incomes and (b) those with low and high education, the results are 
similar. Table 3 compares on income; Table 6 on education. With 7 percentage 
points difference between the low and high income groups and a standard error 


- 


. TABLE 6 


PRION EXPEOTATIONS OY RESPONDENTS WITH NO EDUCATION COMPARED 
WITH-THOS8E WITH COLLEGE EDUCATION BEFORE AND: 
AFTER THE MARKET BLUMP BEGAN 


Before. After ' Percentage 
M MÀ M M—— Point 
% Up 05 Down % Up 05 Down Shift 
No Education . 80 20 ^ 42 58 38 
College Education 74 26 20 80 54 


of 6. 2, there is no significant difference between the reactions. of these cate- 
gories. With 16 points between the uneducated and most educated. categories 
and a standard error of 8.9, again there is no significant difference between re- 
sponses related to educational level. . 

The fifth hypothesis is related to the superior ability of the highly educated 
individual to appraise the impact of an event. In this case, the hypothesis dealt 
not with the problem of how highly educated individuals arrived at their predic- 
. tions but whether—because they supposedly had a more complete picture of the 
factors which might cause consumer prices to go up or down-—they more pre- 
cisely judged the inipagt of the commodity slump on- pes We have already 
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appears to be psychologically tenable and, as we shall see below, gets support 
from the data relative to Malik's speech. About the partieular meaning of the 
slump to housewives or business. managers or farmers, we can only speculate. 
We may guess that, although less concerned with food costs than the house- 
wife, the businessman might see this first break-in the postwar price structure 
as a portent of a general economic slump which would affect consumer prices 
other than food and might even affect the stock market. For whatever reasons, 
all segments of the population reacted pretty much the same to the slump in its 
influence on prices. The hypothesis as to relevance of the slump to different 
groups cannot be satisfactorily verified. 

The third hypothesis—that the more relevant an event is to an attitude, the 
greater will be its influence on that attitude—can be. examined in light of the 
difference in reaction to the slump as affecting price expectations and as affect- 
ing income expectations. We have already noted the striking change-in price ex- 
pectations following the slump. When those respondents of the entire sample who 
said prices were going up are compared with those who said prices were going 
down, there is a 53 percentage-point shift following the slump. There is only a 
3 percentage-point difference between the responses of those who guessed either 
that their 1948 income was going up or that it was going down. The table below 


TABLE 4 


PRICE EXPECTATIONS COMPARED WITH INCOME EXPECTATIONS 


Before Aiter Pereentage 
se a ee ee Point 
%Up % Down %Up % Down Shift 
Price Expectations 75 25 22 78 53 
Income Expectations - 74 .. 26 71 29 8 


Note: Farm operators are omitted from this table because of the unavailability of 
comparable data on farm operators’ income expectations. 


indieates the differences. Although the percentages expecting both prices and 
incomes to increase before the slump.are about the same, expectations of price 
increases after the slump drop over 50 percentage points while income expecta- 
tions remain substantially the same. The significant point is that respondents 
did not react to the slump by modifying their views on & subject (income ex- 
peetations) which is for most of them not markedly related to the slump in 
grain prices. The shift in their expectations is limited to prices, which are re- 
lated to the slump, in terms of the reasonableness of expecting a drop in food 
prices following the drop in the major commodities from which most food, 
directly or indirectly, is produced. . — 

The fourth hypothesis—that individuals with high income and those with 
high education will respond more sharply to public events—cannot readily be 
tested on the basis of the data available on the effect of the commodity market 
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TABLE 2 


PRICE EXPECTATIONS OF HOUSEWIVES, SKILLED, SHMI-~SEILLED, AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 
COMPARED WITH PROFESSIONAL MEN, SELF-EMPLOYED, AND MANAGERS 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE MARKET SLUMP BEGAN 


Before as After Percentage 
———————— —————— Point 
%Up % Down %Up % Down Shift 
Housewives, ef al. 79 . 21 23 77 56 
Professionals, ei al. 78 27 l 19 81 54 


Note: Farm workers, a relatively small group, are ahaa included with un- 
skilled workers in these tabulations. 


In accordance with the same hypothesis, we might guess that lower income 
^ groups would react more sharply to the slump than higher income groups. 
Grain prices are related to food costs, which for lower income groups are a 
larger portion of the price schedule relevant to their expected expenditures. 
The following table is divided between those with income of $0—1999 and those 


; TABLE 3 


PRICE EXPECTATIONS OF RESPONDENTS WITH LOW.INCOMES COMPARED 
WITH THOSE WITH HIGH INCOMES, BEFORE AND 
' AFTER THE MARKET SLUMP BEGAN 


x Before l After Percentage 
: ee m Point i 
| 95 Up % Down % Up % Down Shift 
Income of $0-1999 - 74 23 24 76 53 
Income of $7500 or more . 66 34 . 20 80 46 


with income of $7500 or more during 1947. The shift in price expectations is 53 
, pereentage points for the lower income groups and 46 for those with higher in- 
come, a 7 percentage-point difference in favor of the category presumably more 
affected. With a standard error of 6.2, there is again no significant difference 
between the two income categories. 

We do not find significant differences in the reactions of farm operators versus 
other occupational .groups; housewives, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers versus professional and businessmen; and low versus high income 
groups. But we do find differences that are consistently in the predicted di- 
rection. In consequence we may infer (a) that the available data are insuffi- 
ciently precise to support or refute the second hypothesis; (b) that the event of 
a marked slump in the commodity market was, for perhaps different reasons, 
of substantially equal relevance to all groups; or (c) that the hypothesis itself 
is untenable. It is apparent that the data are insufficiently precise. Of the two 
remaining alternatives, (b) appears to be more likely. The hypothesis itself 
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Before continuing with this main theme—that, in accordance with the first 
hypothesis stated above, the general public does react rationally to large public 
events—let us examine briefly the Henne reactions of various segments of 
the general public. 

In accordance with the second. hypothesis—the more ie an event is to 
an individual, the greater will be his reaction to it—we may guess that farm 
operators would react more sharply to the commodity market slump than other 
occupational groups. Whether or not farmers raise grain crops, to the large 
majority of them a drop in price of any major farm products is a major change 
in the area of the economy which is most central to their thinking. Whether or 
not they should turn out in fact to be wrong in thinking that a drop in grain 
prices would induce a drop in the prices of the things that they buy, they should 
be more generally influenced in price expectations than other occupational 
groups. The following table compares farm operators with members of the other 
major occupational groups! who said that prices would go up and who said they 
would go down, before and after the break in the commodity market. 


TABLA 1 


PRIOE EXPECTATIONS OF FARMERS COMPARED WITH MEMBERS OF THE 
OTHER MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE MARKET SLUMP BEGAN 


Before After Percentage 
$$ ————— Point 
9; Up % Down %Up % Down Shift 
Farm Operators 82 © 18 25 75 57 
Others 7b 25 © 22 |. T8 53 


The shift in price expectations following the slump is 57 percentage points 
for farm operators, as compared with 53 points for other occupational groups, 
a difference of 4 percentage points in favor of farmers being. more influenced. 
The sampling standard error of this difference between the two categories is, 
however, 4.4, indicating that there is only about one chance'in two of the dif- 
ference being. due to factors other than sampling error. The difference is there- 
‘fore not a significant one. 

We might also guess that housewives, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers would react more sharply to the slump than professional men, the 
self-employed, and managers, because the food-cost items bulk larger for 
the former than for the latter groups. The table below indicates a percentage- 
point shift of 56 for the former and 54 for the latter.. With a sampling error of 
3.5, again there is no significant difference between the shifts of the two com- 
bined categories. 


- 


5 Professionals (doctors, teachers, accountants, etc.), self-employed, managers, other 
white collar workers, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, farm laborers, retired, 
unemployed, and housewives. 
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market break. Of the interviews taken afterward, about 30% (1050 out of 
3500) were taken ten days or more after the initial break and are used in the 
present analysis.* | 

"The two relevant questions on price and income expectations were: 


What do you think will happen to the prices of the things you buy during 1948—do you 
think they will go up, or down, or stay about where they are now? 


How about & year from now, do you think you will be making more money or less money 
than you are now? | 


The most striking fact is the pronounced change in. price expectations among 
all segments of the population sample. The proportion expecting prices to go 
up before the slump was almost reversed afterwards. Of those who said that 
prices were going up or down, three out of four before the slump said they were 
going up. After the slump, close to three out of four said prices were going 
down.‘ Regardless of their income, education, or occupation, the respondents 
generally reacted sharply to the slump. Regardless of how the news of the slump 
reached them, they took cognizance of a major economic event and shifted their 
opinions in consequence. Although there are slight differences in reactions of 
various segments of the sample, the sharpness and promptness of the responses 
among these segments were far more alike than different. The commodity mar- 
ket slump appears mediately or immediately to have caught the attention of, 
and had meaning for, the poor, unlettered, unskilled individual just as it did 
for the elite, the ones who as a rule get the most of what there is to get. 

Which of the respondents interviewed had got a well structured, sophisti- 
cated picture of the slump is not known. In some cases, it may have been that 
understanding of the actual slump was clear. In others, the understanding may 
have been no more than a third-hand absorption and repetition of the sentence, 
“Prices are going down," without knowledge of why prices might do so. What- 
ever the process by which the respondents’ price expectations changed, it is . 
clear that they changed markedly, in apparent consequence of the slump, and 
in a reasonable direction. That is, respondents did not, following the slump, re- 
tain the same price expectations or change them upwards. They reasonably 
guessed that prices would go down. 


3 This latter 30% of the total sample is used for the present study in order to avoid any 
possible distortions caused by the first shock reaction to the break in the market or by 
the relatively smal] number of interviews taken immediately after the slump. When the 
600 interviews so taken are broken into subgroups, the instability of the small numbers ` 
is such as to make HEDIODUORDIS any comparisons based on income, education, occupa- 
tion, etc. 

* Of all respondents, ETET before the slump, 50% expected prices to go up, and 
of those interviewed 10.days or more after the slump, only 15% expected them to go up. 
Sixteen per cent expected prices to go down before the slump, and 39% expected them 
. to go down after. The remaining respondents gave answers indicating that they thought 
prices would stay the same, or they qualified their answers in other ways. Sée ‘1948 
Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, Vol. 34, p. 643 (June, 1948). 
In tables throughout the present article, those who gave other than “up” or “down” 
answers are excluded. E 
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an individual sees the relevance of a happening more readily than the ignorant indi- 
vidual. The individual with high income, because he is more sensitive to events 
which may increase or diminish his wealth, will similarly respond more sharply. 

5) The highly educated individual, because he exposes himself more broadly and 
deeply to news and news interpretation,? will more accurately appraise the impact 
of an event than will the slightly educated individual. 


Two events afford an opportunity to investigate these notions. One is the 
slump in the grain commodity market in February, 1948, and the other is the 
proposal for Korean truce negotiations that was.made by Jacob Malik in June, 
1951. Since both events occurred during a period when the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan was taking interviews, it has conse- 
quently been possible to ascertain differences in attitudes before and after the 
mentioned events. The samples in the two surveys were nationwide and, within 
the limits of sampling error, representative of the adult population living in 
private dwelling units in the United States. This does not mean, of course, that 
the subsamples before and after the events in question were separately repre- 
sentative of the adult population. The subsamples are approximately repre- 
sentative—and representative to a lesser degree than the total samples. The 
two events will be considered separately for their impact on attitudes and for 
- their support or lack of support of the listed hypotheses. 


I 


The slump in the grain commodity market in February, 1948, was sharp and 
sudden. Wheat dropped in price to farmers from an average of $2.81 per bushel 
in January, 1948, to $1.96 in August. Corn dropped from $2.46 in January to 
$1.21 in November. By the end of the year, the wholesale price of farm prod- 
ucts had declined almost 11% from the level of December, 1947. But consum- 
ers’ prices at the end of 1948 were up about 3% from the December, 1947, level, 
the slight drop in food (close to 1%) being offset by price increases in all other 
items, including clothing, rent, fuel and electricity, and housefurnishings. The 
drop in wholesale and retail food prices was not reflected in income levels, even 
for farmers. Wages and salaries increased about $13 billion (from about $122 to 
$135 billion) during 1948; farm income increased about $3 billion (from about 
$15 to $18 billion). 

This being the objective situation during the year of the first major postwar 
price break in a major segment of the national economy, there is a basis for 
appraising the reaction of the general public in terms of price and income ex- 
pectations. The 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances was conducted by the Sur- 
vey Research Center for the Federal Reserve Board during January and Feb- 
ruary, 1948. By comparing the proportions of the population sampled before 
and after the initial, sharp break in the commodity market on February 4, it is 
possible to observe the impact of the slump on attitudes. Somewhat more than 
half (58%) of the interviews (about 1850 out of 3500) were taken before the 

2 Bee. A. Campbell and C. Metzner, Public Use of the Library (Institute for Social 


Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1950), p. 8 (Table 3), p. 10 (Table 4), and 
p. 24 (Table 12). 


SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN EVENTS AND ATTITUDES 


JAMES C. DAVIES s 
University of Michigan 


The assumption that the general publie reacts rationally to its ease 
political and economic environment is basic to democratic theory; for if ra- 
tional reaction to the complex of events having broad political significance is 
not general but is limited to a minority of the public, then the rational few must 

` govern the irrational many. Yet this democratic assumption has been little ex-- 
plored empirically. Protagonists of government responsible to the general public 
assert it; antagonists deny it—both groups basing their judgment on the com- 
mon sense of everyday observation or on the rigorous a priort requirements of 
their own political theories, values, and ideologies or of those of such theorists 
as Plato, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Thomas Jefferson. - 

The assumption cannot be examined indirectly and inferentially from analy- 
sis of reactions to nonpolitical stimuli. It is of no political consequence that an 
individual sensibly responds to a sharp object that touches his body by getting 

- outof the way. It is of no political consequence as such that the hungry individ- 
ual responds by seeking or fantasying food. It is of political consequence when 
individuals respond to high prices of food or to the threat of war or the prospect 
of peace by forming attitudes which are or may become the basis for political 
action. ` 

As a step iù the direction of qualifying and quantifying the notion of the 
rationality of men’s political action in this means-end sense, it may be worth- 
while to explore directly the changes in attitude which follow gross political and 
economie events that may “objectively” be said to touch all segments of the 
general public. By the term “objectively” we refer to events which have in fact 
affected the general public or may reasonably be expected to do so. 

| .. The following hypotheses are suggested: 

` 1) The general public does react meaningfully, sensibly, rationally,’ to objective 
events having broad political or economic significance. 

2) The more relevant an event is to the individual, the greater will be his reaction to it. 
For example, the individual who is a potential draftee will react more intensively 
to a change in the draft laws than an individual who is not. 

3) The more relevant an event is to an attitude, the greater will be its influence in 
changing or strengthening that attitude. For example, the occurrence of a dis- 
astrous flood will more markedly change attitudes toward the construction of dams 
and levees than toward the building of highways and schools. 

4) The highly educated individual will respond more sharply to an event, because mich 


1 By “sensibly” or “rationally” we mean here that the general publie does shift its 
attitudes as a consequence of events, in a direction that is consistent with logical inference 
from the event to ite consequences. This does not imply that the public’s inferences are 
correct but that they are arrived at by a process basically the same as that used to make 
any inference from observed or assumed phenomena. In this first hypothesis we are mak- 
ing the basic assumption that the thinking processes of the general public exist and— 
though doubtless less rigorous—are QUAE no different from tone of the soentiat 
or the logician. 
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issues. Individual political behavior is not tempered by the fact that a political 
party has “a past to honor and a future to protect," in the words of a former 
Minnesota governor. 

Without collective espona biiy and a well-knit internal organization, a 
legislative body is likely to be lacking in a collective, comprehensive program. 
This often results either in a great deal of wasted motion and ineffective flound- 
ering or in the leadership’s passing to an individual outside the legislative body 
who is in the public eye—the governor or mayor. In Nebraska, the former ap- 
pears to have resulted, while in Minnesota the governor has become the domi- 
nant policy-maker, taking away much of the potential legislative leadership.* 
In Detroit, the mayor has completely overshadowed the council in policy leader- 
ship—aided, to be sure, by the fact that the city has a strong-mayor form- of 
organization. 

Without collective responsibility, no one, except possibly. the governor, is 
answerable for the budget in.Nebraska or Minnesota. The individual legislator 
can always, and frequently does, assert that he voted for those items of interest 
to his district, while disclaiming responsibility for the budget as a whole, or for 
the legislative pork barrel. From the beginning of legislative nonpartisanship in 
Minnesota, claims have been made that the system encourages excessive legis- 
lative expenditures and logrolling for this reason. The writer has heard similar 
charges voiced against the Minneapolis and even the Detroit councils, although 
the fact that the latter is elected at large probably mitigates the tendency 
there. The Nebraska legislature has been charged with being a “fraternity of 
tolerance” because of vote trading and pork barreling.** Nonpartisan legisla- 
tures could hardly be called unique in this respect, but the lack of-a party an- 
swerable for padding of the budget surely places legislators in sore temptation. 

It should be noted that although the Minnesota legislature is organized into 
two caucuses, “Liberal” and “Conservative” to which nearly all members 
nominally belong, these two groups do not bear collective responsibility for 
legislative actions. Caucus labels do not appear on the ballot, and the voter 
often finds it very difficult to discover the allegiance of a non-incumbent can- 
didate, especially since membership is largely optional and often is not an- 
nounced publicly until after election. Furthermore, caucuses do not directly 
parallel the two major parties and are not party adjuncts; caucus membership 
may be very nominal; and both caucuses are without effective methods of 
disciplining *members." 

The twenty-six member Minneapolis city council is Jesus divided into 
`- two caucuses, Liberal" and "Progressive," but the same statements may be 
made about this structural arrangement as have been made concerning the 
Minnesota legislative caucuses. The Nebraska legislature, in a proper respecting 
of the spirit of nonpartisanship, does not have caucus organizations, while the 
Detroit and many other nonpartisan city councils are too small to have even a 
nominal bifurcation. | 


2 Ibid., pp. 337-338, 350-352, and the sources there cited. 33 Ibid., Ch. 5. 


4 Seo Richard C. Spencer, “Nebraska Idea Fifteen Years Old," National Municipal 
Review, Vol. 39, p. 86 (Feb., 1950). 
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ship?? and in Detroit the incumbent’s advantage has been one of the most defi- 
nite characteristics of elections to the council.?? In the 1951 Detroit election, in 
fact, all nine incumbents were returned to office. An incumbent in that city i is i 
rarely defeated so long as he contests for a seat. 

A. study of ten non-southern states made a number of years ago indicated that 
Minnesota had a more experienced legislature than any except the most popu- 
lous states, where the salary is outstanding (among state legislatures) and a 
high degree of political organization ‘aids stability.*° Unlike the situation in 
many state legislatures (as in the Michigan and Washington cases cited above), 
where first and second-term members must be called upon to shoulder commit- 
tee chairmanships and other important positions, the Minnesota legislature has 
almost never had to place inexperienced persons in key positions. This i is also true 
in the Nebraska legislature and in nonpartisan city councils. 

The tendency to reélect members of the policy-making body has liciped to 
make nonpartisan organizations lean toward conservatism. As indicated above, 
traditional legislative bodies are often called upon to sacrifice experience for 
flexibility in the face of demands of the public. Sessions that result are often 
chaotic, but they are ordinarily productive and responsive. Under nonpartisan- 
ship, a much more conservative approach may be expected, and as a result there ` 
is a tendency for legislators to aweree from contemporary public thinking on 
. jggues.?! 

In Detroit, and to a lesser extent in Misinsapulis: the vacuum caused by the 
absence of party labels as a guide for the voter has been partly filled. by news- 
paper activity. Since daily newspapers are for the most part conservative, es- 
pecially on local affairs, and since they have a disproportionate advantage in 
nonpartisan elections by the dissemination of all-important publicity, the con- 
servative tendency of nonpartisan bodies-is enhanced. (In legislative constitu- 
encies of rural Nebraska and Minnesota, newspapers are of less influence than 
` they-are in metropolitan areas, probably because of thé more personal nature of 
& rural campaign.) 

11, There is no collective responsibility in a nonpartisan body. This follows 
from the fact that there is no unifying organization or symbol. Each individual 
stands alone, responsible to his constituents for his own acts only, and for them 
but vaguely, since nonpartisan campaigns do not ordinarily center upon definite 


28 Ibid., pp. 345—346, Table 18. In the six dois for the House preceding the estab- 
lishment of nonpartisanship, the percentage of holdovers averaged 41.6; for.the Senate, 
46.9. In the six elections following, holdovers amounted to 56.2 per cent. The percentage 
followed an. uninterrupted upward trend, reaching 62.7 per cent in the 1948 election. In 
each election since 1944, the percentage of holdovers has been higher than it ever was in 
any election under the partisan system. (Figures for 1950 are not available.) 

29 Ramsey, pp. 86-92, 107, cites statistics demonstrating that "the public showed a 
marked preference for inoumbents and lengthy tenure was frequent.” 

30 See Charles 8. Hyneman, “Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel," Annals, 
. Vol. 195, pp. 21-31 (Jan., 1938). 

% For the difficulties experienced by Floyd B. omen owing to this phenomenon, see 
Adrian, pp. 278-289. 
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ably with the Senate and House Agricultural Committees in the breadth of its 
conception of the public interest. (In point of fact, the luckless Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics incurred congressional wrath for daring to act on the 
assumption that it had a responsibility to the consumer.) As mediator, modera- 
tor, and synthesizer of the raw demands of the agricultural pressure groups, the 
Department works to attain a feasible national farm policy in a context of 
political and group demands. The structure of the Department in itself insures 
some consideration of the many aspects of the nation’s agriculture in the forma- 
tion and formulation of policy alternatives. Agronomists, soil chemists, nutri- 
tionists, economists, market analysts, and a host of others organized in bureaus 
and divisions bring together and into focus the elements necessary for respons- 
ible decisions. The point of view-of personnnel trained to think of a national 
economy and to utilize a scientific outlook is a needed counterpoise to the im- 
mediacy of political demands and the narrowness of pressure group perspective. 
In addition, the very permanence of the Department and the comparative 
permanence of many of its personnel provide a range of vision that at least 
partially transcends the headlines of the moment. Of course, it is true that 
sometimes, as in the Forest Service, the interest of the Department seems to be 
& bureaucratic contemplation of its own navel. Still the Department institu- 
tionalizes, however inadequately in its bad moments, the long view and the 
broad look on the nation’s agricultural problems. While occasional Congress- 
men and occasional pressure groups also may take the long view, in the main 
such behavior is exceptional and little reliance can be placed-on it. 

Responsibility is a product of responsible institutions; and with all their 
deficiencies—which are many indeed—the departments of administration come 
closer than any other organs of government to achieving responsible behavior 
by virtue of the breadth and depth of their consideration of the relevant facts 
and because of the representative character of their personnel.“ As continuing 
organizations, they can learn from their mistakes. They can even make their 
mistakes meaningful. That is, they can make explicit to themselves the-hypoth- 
eses on which they act and so make failure itself a source of knowledge. In 
however limited a form, these agencies are organized to make self-corrective 
behavior possible. | 

The difficulties of arriving at self-corrective behavior in the disorganized and 
heatedly partisan atmosphere of Congress are all too apparent. Legislatures 
such as the British Parliament have at times developed wisdom and perpetuated 
it in a sound tradition workably related to the problems confronting the nation. 
But in the absence of a disciplined party system with reasonable continuity of 
leadership, conditions are too anarchical in our Congress to permit that body 
to try to organize its experience for the production of knowledge. The conditions 
of political success do not encourage the cooperative corporate endeavor that 
characterizes our successful disciplines dedicated to the discovery of fact and 


4 Cf. George A. Graham, “Essentials of Responsibility," in F. M. Marx (ed.), Ele- 
ments of Public Administration (New York, 1940). 
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the testing of hypotheses. One must hasten to admit that few agency heads. 
willingly admit failure and search for its causes. The extraordinary but explic- 
- able overestimate of the magnitude of reconversion unemployment by the 
O.W.M.R. after World War II was regarded less as an opportunity and a 
first-rate challenge to reéxamine some fundamental economic thinking than as 
a botch to be dealt with by the palliative arts of propaganda. Even the emi- 
nently sane strategic bombing survey was frequently imperiled by an expedien- 
tial urge to color the facts. Nonetheless, for the Air Force to undertake a stra- 
tegic bombing survey at all is an encouraging instance of the recognition of the 
need of self-corrective behavior. Similarly, the State Department may under- 
take a review of China policy not simply to provide a brief for the defense but 
to examine the causes of past failure and to extract the lessons that may lead 
to future success. Given the current situation, such a review is beyond the 
capacity of Congress to undertake. In addition to the anarchic conditions al- 
ready noted, a major reason for this lies in a phenomenon pointed out by 
Roland Young: the members of Congress, majority as well as minority, do not 
identify themselves with administration.“ Law in action is administration— 
and it is the work of the bureaucrats from whom and from whose works Con- 
gressmen instinctively dissociate themselves. Policy in practice thus is never 
the responsibility of Congress. The “foul up" is always the fault of the Admin- 
istration, and Congress is well-nigh in the position of the British King who can 
do no wrong. Yet the penalty for the failure to accept responsibility for the test 
of legislation in administration is blindness to the possible lessons of experience. 
Tt may be that if government is ever to learn from its experience, the learning 
process will in large measure depend on the functioning of the bureaucracy. 

Through the breadth of the interests represented in its composition, the 
bureaucracy provides a significant constitutionalizing element of pluralism in 
. our government. Through its structure, permanence, and processes, it provides 
& medium in which the conditions requisite for the national interpretation of 
experience can develop. Thus it has a substantial part to play in the working 
constitution as representative organ and as source of rationality. 

Returning now to Aristotle’s suggestive analysis of the real components of a 
` constitution, it is interesting to consider the ethical constitution of the bureauc- 
racy. What is the prevailing ethos of the leading elements in the bureaucracy 
and how does it compare with those of the other branches of government, 
notably that of Congress? A detailed analysis of working attitudes towards the 
rule of Jaw, civil liberties, and due process would be illuminating. A powerful 
case might well be made that in practice the bureaucracy shows far more con- 
cern and respect for each of these constitutional fundamentals than does the 
Congress. Certainly no agency shows such blatant disregard for due process 
88 is customary with congressional committees, while the entire body’s acquies- 
cence in the abuse of congressional immunity bespeaks a disregard ‘for constitu- 
tional safeguards that goes beyond committee excesses. 


u Young, Ch. 1. 
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It was the bureaucracy, acting through the Department of Justice, that 
drafted Truman’s unsuccessful veto of the McCarran Act, despite the potenti- 
ally great power which the administration of this act could place in the hands 
of reputedly power-hungry bureaucrats. And if the executive branch has a 
sorry record on a loyalty program whose procedures give less opportunity to 
the accused than to a common felon, the explanation lies in a pusillanimous 
attitude to Congress rather than in a lack of scruples. One may search the rec- 
ords of Congress for a wigging administered to the F. B. I. similar to that fre- 
quently administered to the Home Office by the British Parliament. It is the 
nation’s good fortune in having a man of the character of J. Edgar Hoover 
heading the F. B. I. rather than careful congressional scrutiny that has thus 
far secured us from the danger inherent in a national police. 

Clearly the difference in ethos in the congressional and administrative 
branches of the government is not due to any mysterious vice in the one or 
virtue in the other. The difference must relate to the backgrounds and education 
of the personnel recruited for each and the seemingly wide difference in what 
constitutes successful practice in each as well as to the forces that bear upon 
them. Both branches are products of the effective political sentiments bearing 
upon them; they are rivals in political competence, varying according to their 
respective patterns of representativeness and responsibility. (For example, 
eriticism of law schools and law reviews wrings the withers of no Congressman; 
it does have effect upon the bureaucracy and the courts.) Altogether, the climate 
of influential opionion is different, and the working of the group structure 
through the relevant institutions of selection and election produces a different 
result. 

Given the views and composition of Congress, it is a fortunate fact of our 
working constitution that it is complemented by a bureaucracy indoctrinated 
with the fundamental ideals of constitutionalism. This varied group, rooted in 
the diversity of the country, can be counted on to provide important repre- 
sentation for its pluralism. In a real and important sense, it provides a consti- 
tutional check on both legislature and executive. 

It is no neutral instrument like the German bureaucracy, available to Nazi 
and democrat alike, pleading its orders from “‘dte höhe Tiere” as an excuse for 
criminal acts. Be it noted that this plea of duty to carry out orders neutrally 
met short shrift at Nuremberg. Facing the facts should lead to some interesting 
changes in the theory of the desirability of administrative neutrality. It is the 
balance of social forces in the bureaucracy that enables it both to perform an 
important part in the process of representation and to serve as a needed addition 
to a functioning division of power in government. Were the administrative 
branch ever to become a neutral instrument, it would, as a compact and homo- 
geneous power group, either set up shop on its own account or provide the 
weapon for some other group bent on subverting the constitution. 

A candid review of the causes leading to the overthrow of constitutional 
governments in recent years will show few, if any, examples where prime re- 
sponsibility can be placed on the bureaucracy. With the exception of the 
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military in Spain and South America, one must look elsewhere. Indeed, the 
very weakness of bureaucracies incapable of maintaining order has been a 
major chink in the constitutional armor; but anarchical legislatures incompe- - 
tent to govern, accompanied by the rise of totalitarian political parties, have 
been the political causes of the debacle of constitutionalism. It is high time 
that the administrative branch is recognized as an actual and potentially great 
addition to the forces of constitutionalism. The advice of the devotees of Locke 
would make it a neutral instrument, a gun for hire by any party. Fortunately, 
such advice cannot be taken. Far better would be to recognize that, by appro- 
priate recruitment, structure, and processes, the bureaucracy can be made a 
vital part of a functioning constitutional democracy, filling out the deficiencies 
of the Congress and the political executive. The theory of our constitution needs 
to recognize and understand the working and the potential of ou» great fourth 
branch of government, taking a righful place beside President, Congress, and 
Courts: 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 
A SELECTIVE SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON MONGOLIA 


The material in the following pages has been gathered with two purposes in 
mind. The first is to provide a brief survey of the scope of literature on Mongo- 
lia. The second is to suggest sources which in themselves either contain exten- 
sive bibliographies, thus expanding the coverage of this study, or deal with 
specific problems in the field of Mongolian researches. Extensive criticism of 
each of the works listed would unduly expand the paper. In most cases some 
indication of the value of a source for certain types of research is indicated. 
Some works have been deliberately ignored as a judgment on their worth. 
Since the literature on Mongolia covers a wide variety of subjects, ranges over 
an extensive period of time, and is in many languages, no preference is given to 
books published in any particular period of years. 

Political Mongolia—the Mongol People’s Republic—covers an expanse of 
territory bounded by China on the south and southwest (Chinese Turkestan), 
Russia on the west and north, and Manchuria on the east. Cultural Mongolia 
extends over a wider region, including part of West Manchuria, the Chinese 
provinces of Chahar, Suiyuan and Ninghsia, part of the Chinghai province, 
part of. Siberia (the area around Lake Baikal), part of Northwest Chinese Tur- 
kestan (Dzungaria), and formerly included an outlying cultural group on the 
Volga. Historically, it is well known, an even broader area lay within the con- 
trol of the Mongols. Writers on Mongolia and the Mongols have thus been able 
to produce a vast literature on social, political, religious, economic, ethno- 
logical and historical topics with little duplication, and without exhausting the 
field for research. 

Bibliographic aids bring some order out of this apparent chaos. Consequently 
we shall start our survey with a brief listing of the more important bibliog- 
raphies and bibliographic periodicals. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


One of the most recent collections of titles is that by M. Chang Chih-yi, 
entitled “A Bibliography of Books and Articles on Mongolia” (reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Central A static Society, Vol. 37, parts II and IIT, 1950). 
This bibliography, while quite limited, at least provides a guide for reading in 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian works on the area. Mr. Chang has supplied 
the name of the author and of the work, translation of the title, the library at 
which the book or article is available in the United States and brief deseriptive 
commenta. 

An earlier bibliography is that by Robert Ramer Northeastern Asia; A 
Selected Bibliography (University of California, Berkeley, 1939, 2 vols.). The 
subtitle, “Contributions to the Bibliography of the Relations of China, Russia, 
and Japan, with Special Reference to Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Eastern 
Siberia, in Oriental and European Languages," is indicative of the contents. 
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Since the titles listed under Mongolia (as well as for the other areas) are classi- 
fied as to their basic content, material for any given topic, e.g., Mongol-Chinese 
- relations, is easily found. l | 

Still another collection covering Mongolia (Inner and Outer), Manchuria, 
Tannu Tuva, Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and the Soviet Far East, as well 
as China Proper, Tibet, Japan, Korea, Indo-China and Indonesia, is that of 
Rudolf Loewenthal, compiled in 1949 and covering the period 1931-1930. 
Entitled Bibliography of Russian Lalerature on China and Adjacent Countries, 
1981-1936 (Harvard Russian Research Center, 1949), this is a mimeographed 
list "designed to fill a gap in the bibliographical aids at present available for 
the study of Russian work on China and peripheral areas on East Asia." 
The major Russian bibliography, that by P. E. Skachkov, Bibliografia Kitatia 
[Bibliography of China] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1932. Reprinted in Ann Arbor, 
1948, for the American Council of Learned Societies), lists Russian books and 
articles from early times to the year 1930. A supplementary list of similar ma- 
terials compiled in the Soviet Union for the years 1937 to 1947 has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Loewenthal (*Works on the Far East and Central Asia Published 
in the U.S.S.R., 1937-47,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 172-183 [Feb., 
1949]. Mr. Loewenthal’s listing for the years 1931 to 1936 emphasizes history 
and the social sciences. The major drawback to the use of this work is the lack 
of classification. | | 

Another bibliography in Russian specifically devoted to works on the Mongol 
People’s Republic is that of Etakterina Nilovna Iakovleva, Bibliografia 
Mongol'skoi Narodnoi Respubliki; sistematicheskit ukazatel knig i shurnalnykh 
staiet na, russkom tazyke [A Systematic Arrangement of Books and Journal 
Articles in the Russian Language] (Moscow, 1935, pp. 228). 

For the Buriat Mongol Republic, two sources may be mentioned briefly. 
The article by Olga Lang, “Recent Russian Literature on Buriat Mongolia" 
(Pacific Affairs, Vol. 13, pp. 45-62 [March, 1940]), discusses a number of books 
and articles published between 1927 and 1937 on this area. A more specialized 
work, the Bibliography of Buriat Mongolia, 1800-1936 (Moscow, 1946), lists 
2527 sources, all in Russian. Volume III (the only one readily available to me) 
covers Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting, Fur Farming and Fisheries: 

Two excellent bibliographic periodicals are of much help for their coverage 
of books and articles in various languages. The Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliog- 
raphy, edited by Earl Pritchard (1936—40), published by the Committee on 
- Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 
D. C., was the predecessor of the bibliographic section of the Far Eastern 
Quarterly, and covers most of Asia, with particular attention to journals. The 
first issue, 1936, is listed only according to author, but later issues classify ma- 
terial by area. For the more recent work on Mongolia, this is one of the most 
handy references. In a slightly different vein is the Bibliography of the Orient 
[Bibliografita Vostoka] (Leningrad: Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.8.8.R.). This periodical carries subject bibliographical arti- 
cles, accounts of manuscript collections and archival material, book reviews 
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and annotations, a bibliography of periodicals, and a general list of books and 
foreign periodicals received at the Leningrad libraries. Particularly noteworthy 
are its listings and reviews of works written in Mongolian. The first issue (1932) 
carries: a list of the contents of the journal Khozhiaisivo Mongolii [Mongolian 
Economy] from 1926 to 1931. 


II. HISTORY 


For an introduction to the general history of Mongolia as a whole, we must 
inevitably turn to the compilations produced in the 1800's, drawing upon the 
scholarship of the 18th and early 19th century. Such works as D’Ohsson’s 
Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz Khan jusqu'd Timour Bey ou Tamerlan 
(1834, 4 vols., reprinted in Tientsin, 1940), Henry Hoyle Howorth’s History of 
the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th Century (London, 1876-1927, 4 vols.), and 
P. S. Pallas’ Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten über die mongolischen Völker- 
schaften (Frankfurt, 1779) are essential to the worker desiring a rapid survey of 
Mongol history from the earliest times to the 19th century. While these works 
have their faults as to analysis and accuracy of information, they provide a 
solid foundation for entering into more specialized studies. They have the 
advantage also of bringing together in one place material from many lan- 
guages and specialized researches. A brief recent survey of Mongol history almost 
to the present is that by Berthold Spuler, contained in the book Geschichte 
Asiens (Munich, 1950). Perhaps first attention should be directed to this work 
for one desiring an accurate, concise account o? the scope of Mongol history. 

Possibly the greatest attention by historians has been given to the period of 
the Mongol Empire under Jingis Khan and his successors. For this period we 
can rely upon such more recent studies as those of Rene Grousset, in his works 
L'Empire des steppes (Paris, 1939) and L'Empire Mongol (I* phase) (Histoire 
du monde, Tome VIII, 3, 1941). Fernand Grenard contributes an important 
study of the period of Jingis in his book Genghts-Khan (Paris, 1935). For the 
military aspects of the empire, the recently published work by Paul Pelliot and 
L. Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan [Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou] 
(Paris, 1951) and that of Henry D. Martin, The Rise of Chingts Khan and His 
Conquest of North China (Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1950) are quite useful. 
The study of the Life of Ghingis Khan (London, 1930, translated into English 
by Prince D. Mirsky and into French by M. Carsow) by the Russian Mongolist, 
B. Ia. Viadimirtsov, should also be consulted. 

Arabic and Persian sources have been thoroughly discussed by Vladimirtsov 
in his Le Régime social des Mongols: le feodalisme nomade (Paris, 1948) [Rus- 
sian: Obshchestvennyt Stroi Mongolov: Mongolskti Kochevot Feodalism (Lenin- 
grad, 1934)]. The relations of the Mongol Empire with the peoples to the west 
are covered partly by the study of Dr. E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches 
from Eastern Asiatic Sources (London, 1888), derived largely from the Chinese 
sources. A discussion of these sources as well a3 others is included in the work. 

The period of Mongol domination of Russia and its effect on the rise of the 
Russian nation receives detailed attention by B. Spuler in his work Die Goldene 
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Horde. Die Mongolen in Russland, 1228-1608 (Leipzig, 1943). Spuler's major 
sources are in Russian, other Slavic languages, and Persian, Arabic, French, 
and German. 

The post-Empire epoch in the history of the Mongols is gradually being 
clarified by researchers into Mongol history. One of the major sources in a 
western language for this confused period is that of D. Pokotilov, History of the 
Eastern Mongols during the Ming Dynasty from 1868 to 1634 (Studia Serica. 
Monograph Sertes A, No. 1, Chinese Cultural Studies Research Institute, West 
China Union University, Chengtu, 1947). Originally written in Russian, this . 
was translated by Rudolf Loewenthal into English for the journal Studia Serica 
' (Vol. 6, 1947) and extended and corrected by Wolfgang Franke in the Mono- 
graph Series A, No. 8 of the same journal. Franke's addenda contain also an 
annotated listing of the more important Mongol, Chinese and Japanese sources 
for this period of Mongol history. To round out the picture from the Mongol 
side, I. J. Schmidt’s translation of the Mongol work Erdeni-yin tobchi (some- 
times referred to by the author’s name, Sanang Setsen (Geschichte der Ost- 
- Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829), presents a history of the Mongols, particu- 
. larly those of the East, from the beginnings to 1651. While partly legendary, this 
is & most important source for the period of the introduction of the form of 
Buddhism which played such a vital role in the development of Mongol cul- 
ture until the Soviet period. 

To bring us to the more political and recent past, we may cite from many 
works, one which stands out: M. Courant’s L’ Asie Centrale aux XVII et XVIII 
Siècles: Empire Kalmuck ou Empire Mantchou? (Annales de L’ Université de 
. Lyon, No. 26, New Series, Lyon and Paris, 1912). This is an important study of 
the struggle between the Western Mongols (Kalmucks) and the Manchüs for 
the domination of Tibet and the Mongol peoples. I. J. Korostovets’ Von Cinggis 
Khan zur Sowjetrepublik (eine kurze Geschichte der M ongolet unler besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der neuesten Zeit) (Berlin, 1926), covering the period primarily 
from the 1800's to 1924, and the growing influence of Soviet Russia, brings us 
to the present. 

As a corollary to this work, we must note Vl. L. Kotvich’s Krathii obzor istorii 
1 sovremennogo politicheskogo polozhenita Mongolii [A Short Sketch of the His- 
tory and Present-day Political Organization of Mongolia] (1914). This study 
was made to accompany a map of the divisions of Mongolia, which appears in 
Korostovetz’ book. It is one of the most important books on Mongolia and its 
status in 1911-1912, giving attention to the territorial and administrative sub- 
divisions, etc. 

Before leaving the subject of Mongol history, we must cast a glance at those 
works which, while not properly history, contribute mightily to our understand- 
ing of it. Some of the most important works on Mongol-history have been dis- 
guised by library listings as linguistic studies. Of these, to name but a few, we 
find the work of Haenisch, Heissig, Pelliot, Pozdneev, and Gombojev. Haenisch 
and Pelliot have both spent long years on the translation of the Mongolian 

work known as the Secret History, and have succeeded in clarifying by their 
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translations—i.e., Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941); His- 
loire secrète des Mongols (Oeuvres Posthumes, 1, Paris, 1949)—-many obscure 
problems in the time leading up to the proclamation of Temuchin as Jingis 
Khan, as well as correcting errors of interpretation of the social organization of 
the Empire period. (See L. Krader’s review of Haenisch’s geheime Geschichte der 
Mongolen, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1950.) Heissig’s translation 
of the Bolur Erikhe. Hine ketie aus Bergkristallen. Eine Mongolische Chrontk der 
Kienlung-zeit, von Rastpungsuk (1774-1775) (Monumenta serica. Monograph 
series, X, Peiping, 1946) presents material for analysis of Chinese-Mongol rela- 
tions as well as offering the picture from the Mongolian standpoint. Pozdneev's 
translation of the Erdintin Erikhe (St. Petersburg, 1883) continues the story for 
the Ming and Ch'ing (Manchu) periods. Galsang Gombojev presents a history 
of the Mongols from their origins to the early 17th century in his work Mongol’- 
skata letopis’, the Altan Tobchi (St. Petersburg, 1858). (See also bibliographic 
section of Vladimirtsov, Regime.) N. N. Poppe’s Letopis’ Korinskikh Buriat 
[Khorin Buriat Annals] (Moscow-Leningrad, Institute of Oriental Studies, 
1935-36, 2 vols.) is a Russian translation of an important history. of the Buriats 
written in Mongolian. 

Finally, the studies of Viadimirtsov and Poppe on the Mongol folk-epics, 
apart from their other work, provide oral material relating to the times of Jingis 
Khan and after (Poppe, Xalxa-mongol' skii geroicheskit epos [Khalkha-Mongol 
Heroic Epics] Moscow, 1937; Vladimirtsov, Mongolo-ciratskit geroicheskit epos 
[Mongol-Oirat Heroic Epics] Moscow, 1923). The extensive knowledge of such 
scholars makes every one of their works & mine of bibliographic resources as 
well as a rich storehouse of suggestions and extensive discussions in footnotes. 
Thus historians, political scientists and sociologists, as well as anthropologists, 
must investigate such apparently ''off-the-track" studies. 


IH. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Under the rubric "International Relations" we have grouped a selection of 
Sources relating roughly to the period from 1700 to the present. Of the more re- 
cently published material, Michel N. Pavlovsky’s study, Chinese-Russian Rela- 
tions (New York, 1949), contains an extensive treatment of the position of 
. Mongolia in regard to these two nations. A standard reference work on this 
topic is Baddeley’s Russia, Mongolia, China, being some record of the relations be- 
tween them in the beginning of the XVIIth century to the death of Tsar Alexet 
Mikhailovich (London, 1919, 2 vols.). Baddeley drew heavily upon original 
documents in the Russian Archives. Companion studies are found in Caston 
Cahen's Histoire des relations de la Russie avec la Chine sous Pierre le Grand, 
1689-1780 (Paris, 1911) and Some Early Russo-Chinese Relations (Peking, 1940, 
reprint), translated from the French work by W. Sheldon Ridge with footnotes 
incorporated and some portions of the original text omitted. 

One of the latest works to present a detailed and extensive treatment of the 
relations of Outer Mongolia with Russia, China, Japan and other countries, 
is the study of Gerard M. Friters, Outer Mongolia and Its International Position 
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(Baltimore, 1951). Friters concentrates primarily on the period from 1900 to 
1947, though not completely neglecting the former period. He uses extensively 
material in Russian, French, German, and English, and to a much lesser extent 
in Chinese and other languages. A short general survey of international re]a- 
tions to 1936 is found in China, Mongolta and Russia: A Survey of Their Recent 
Relatione (Peiping, 1936). l 

- Having reached the modern period, we must begin to distinguish between 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, which have been separated in fact since the early 
1920s. Friters’ book deals primarily with Outer Mongolia, as does another quite 
recent work, Chinese Agent in Mongolia (Baltimore, 1949), a translation by John 
De Francis of a Chinese work by Ma Ho-t’ien. The period of the political. 
development of the Mongol People’s Republic is discussed in Ma’s work, as 
well as in that of Perry-Ayscough and Otter-Barry, With the Russians in Mon- 
golia (London, 1914). A traveller, Hermann Consten, offers another eye-wit- 
ness account of the developments to 1920 in Weideplátze der Mongolen (Berlin, 
1920, 2 vols.), though much is drawn from Russian sources without acknow- 
iedemment. M. Louis Kervyn, in Ourga (1912-1930); La politique chinoise en 
Mongolie (Peking, 1932) gives & picture which, while unsatisfactory in some 
respects, is of importance for the period between 1911 and 1919 in Outer 
Mongolia, with some attention to the Inner Mongols. A similar work is that of 
Josson and Willaert, Jorga, relations entre l'Orient et l'Occident (1923). 

Aside from the above mentioned works, there exist only a few books—but 
many articles—which deal particularly with the political relations of Mongolia 
and other countries. Levine's La Mongolie (Paris, 1937) presents some interest- 
ing material from Russian sources while missing a great deal. Its subtitle, 
“An Historical, Geographic and Political Study,” promises much that is not suf- 
ficiently supplied. I. Misshima and T. Goto, A Japanese View of Outer Mongolia 
(New York, 1942), is interesting for its tables, economic information, and view- 
point, but is largely drawn from the more extensive work of Victoroff and 
Khalkin, The Mongolian People’s Republic (Moscow, 1937). 

Of articles dealing with Outer Mongolia, particularly in the last few years, 
we shall cite but a few. Proceeding chronologically, G. D. R. Phillips in “Mon- 
golia and the Far Eastern War" (Labour Monthly, Vol. 20, pp. 307-312, 379- 
383 [1988]) and “W. H.” in “Die Bolschewisierung der ausseren Mongolei" 
(Geist der Zeit, Vol. 16, pp. 824-831 [1938]) present contrasting views of events 
in Mongolia during the Japanese invasion of China. A series of articles by F. 8. 
Mansvetov, “Inside Outer Mongolia” (Asia, Vol. 45, pp. 244-247 [May 1945), 
‘Russia and China in Outer Mongolia” (Foreign Affairs, Vol. 24, pp. 143-152 
[Oct., 1945]) and "Strategic Mongolia" (Asta; Vol. 45, pp. 202-205 [April, 
1945]) helps to clarify the developments in Mongolia to the end of World War 
IJ. Owen Lattimore in his article “Outer Mongolian Horizon" (Foreign A ffairs, 
Vol. 24, pp. 648-660 [July, 1946]) discusses the future of Mongolia in the post- 


war world. The gradual loss of the last vestiges of Chinese control of Outer .. 


Mongolia is portrayed by James Burke in his article ‘‘China’s Losing Game in 
Mongolia” (Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 17, pp. 156-157 [July 7, 1948]). A good, 
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concise summary to 1938 is given in Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet 
Russta, 1929-1941; Vol. 1, 1929-1986 (London and New York, 1947) and in 
David Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (New Haven, 1948). 

Inner Mongolia, while it has long been an ethnic and cultural unit, has re- 
ceived less attention as an independent entity by writers, partially because 
the gradual encroachment of Chinese settlers has made it more and more 
‘part of China Proper. Perhaps the most recent work dealing with Inner Mon- 
golia as a unit in itself is Walther Heissig’s Das Gelbe Vorfeld: die Mobili- 
sierung der chinesischen Aussenldnder (Schriften zur Wehrgeopolitik, Band 2; 
Kurt Vowinekel, Berlin, 1941). Heissig uses many sources not easily available 
in his discussion of the developments in Sinkiang, Outer and Inner Mongolia 
up to 1939-1940. Numerous sketch maps and sketches of Chinese and Soviet 
propaganda in Mongolia make the book of great interest. 

An older work containing much of importance for the understanding of the 
position of Inner Mongolia is P. E. Skachkov’s Vnutrenniaia Mongolia: Eko- 
nomiko-geograficheskit ocherk [Inner Mongolia; An Economic-Geographic 
Sketch] (Moscow, 1933). Skachov includes an extensive bibliography of works 
in Rugsian and other western languages. In Russian also is the work by A. M. 
Baranov entitled Inner Mongolia (Harbin, 19197). Baranov deals particularly 
with Eastern Inner Mongolia, discussing in detail the location and organization 
of the administrative divisions of the Mongols of this area, using Chinese 
sources. 

Background on both Mongolias, Inner and Outer, may be obtained from the 
various China Year Books. Those for the years 1914, 1921, 1926, 1928, 1938, 
and 1934 contain in varying degrees discussions of the situation current at the 
time, as well as a review of the events immediately preceding their publication 
dates. 

A few articles on the struggle between Japan and China for domination of the 
Inner Mongols may be mentioned. Owen Lattimore contributed to the under- 
standing of this struggle in his article "Inner Mongolia: Chinese, Japanese, or 
Mongol?” (Pacific Affairs, Vol. 10, pp. 64-71 [March, 1937]). A Russian article, 
“Suiyuan and Japan" by M. Andreev (in Tikhii Okean, Vol. 2, pp. 90-104 
[1937]) presents an analysis from the Soviet standpoint of the economic and 
political developments in Inner Mongolia at that time. The Inner Mongolian 
“Independence” movements and Japan’s role in regard to them is partially 
discussed in Norman D. Hanwell’s article, Japan's Inner Mongolian Wedge" 
(Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 8, pp. 147-153 [June 21, 1939]). A perhaps too en- 
thusiastic appraisal of the Inner Mongolian “State” is offered in Walker 
Matheson, “Meng Chiang, the New Nation" (Current History, Vol. 51, pp. 
31-34 [Nov., 1939]). 


IV. MONGOLS QUA MONGOLS 
In most of the literature so far noted, the Mongols have been presented as 
the bone of contention between powers, or described in historical perspective 
as part of the world picture. We shall now mention a few titles which help to 
depict the Mongols as a people, with a distinctive culture. While a more detailed 
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breakdown of the material could be adopted, we have broadly classified the 
works in this section as to the following content: (1) Interpretative studies of 
Mongol eulture and development (concerned mainly with socio-politieal or- 
ganization); (2) Mongol Law; (3) Deseription by Travellers; (4) Economies; 
(5) Buddhism; (6) Literature in Mongolian for the study of Mongol problems. 

(1) Interpretative studies (government, social organization, religious develop- 
ment). Studies which have attempted to depict the development of all aspects 
of Mongol life have been éxceedingly few. Of these few, the bulk have been in 
Russian, though some have been translated into other languages. ‘The works 
of early Soviet writers may be considered somewhat more objective than more 
. recent studies. For the understanding of the political organization of the 
Mongols during the time of Jingis and before the Manchu conquest of China, 
the work of B. Ia. Vladimirtsov, Obshchestvennyi Siro? Mongolov, Mongol skit 
Kochevot Feodalism (previously noted), must be consulted. While Vladimirtsov 
frequently attempts to read into events in the time of Jinghis Khan concepts. 
which are more applicable to modern developments, and which are analyzed 
from the Soviet point of view, this is a study of significance . 

Jumping a wide gap in time, the studies of A. M. Pozdneev, among them a 
work of major proportions entitled Mongoltta 1 Mongoly [Mongolia and the 
Mongols] (St. Petersburg, 1896-1898, 2 vols.), are of first importance for the 
understanding of the modern Mongols. This and other works of Pozdneev are 
based upon lengthy journeys through most of the territory inhabited by the 
Mongols, although most attention is concentrated on Outer Mongolia: A com- 
panion study is that by I. M. Maiskii, entitled Sovremennaia Mongoliia [Mod- 
ern Mongolia] (Irkutsk, 1921). Maiskii's study is an important description of 
Outer Mongolia, its economics, population, clergy, etc., and is also based upon 
travels in that region. The work of Kotvitch, Kratkii obzor istorii ¢ sovremennogo 
polit. polozhentia Mongolii (St. Petersburg, 1914), might also legitimately fall 
under this classification. 

Recent work by Soviet Russian authors ineludes a brace of books by E. M. 
Murzaev. That entitled Mongol skata Narodnaia Respublika | The Mongolian 
People’s Republic] (Moscow, 1948) emphasizes the physical geography of 
Outer Mongolia, and the second discusses in detail the geographic explorations 
made in the country. (For a more extensive discussion of recent Russian work 
on the area, see William B. Ballis, "Selected Soviet Writings on the Far East 
since 1945," Pacific Affairs [March, 1952].) 

Interpretative works in English are creditable largely to the work of Owen 
Lattimore or to scholars associated with Johns Hopkins University. We have 
already noted Gerard Friters’ Outer Mongolia. The introduction to that study, 
""Mongolia's Place in the World,” written by Lattimore, discusses some of the 
figures prominent in the development of modern Mongolia, and may be con- : 
sidered a short summary of developments in its own right. Another of Latti- 
more’s works which places the Mongols historically in their relation to China, 
and interprets theoretically their internal development, is the book Inner . 
Asian Frontiers of China (American Geographie Society Research Series No, 
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21, 1940, New York, reprinted 1951). Many problems are posed in this work 
which are worthy of more detailed study. Still another of Lattimore's works 
which should be consulted to develop the picture of the Mongols qua Mongols 
is his Mongols of Manchuria (London, 1935). Finally, two articles by Lattimore 
should be consulted for a view of the developments in the Mongol world in the 
1930’s: “The Historical Setting of Inner Mongol Nationalism” (Pacific Afairs, 
Vol. 9, pp. 388-406 [Sept., 1936]) and “Prince, Priest and Herdsman in Mon- 
golia” (Pacific Affairs, Vol. 8, pp. 85-48 [March, 1935]). 

Another overall survey of Mongolia from the Japanese viewpoint is found in 
“An Outline of Outer Mongolia" (Contemporary Manchuria, Vol. 8, pp. 111- 
140 [July, 1939]), by Kiyoshi Ishida. This article is of some value particularly 
for its tables and diagrams. A most valuable study is Lessing’s Mongolen (Ber- 
lin, 1935). 

For Inner Mongolia, we have the work of Chang Yin-t’ang, Economic Devel- 
opment and Prospects of Inner Mongolia (Shanghai, 1934), which, while empha- 
sizing the possibilities of the area for commercial development and its impor- 
tance to the Chinese, presents some valuable material regarding the results of 
Chinese encroachment on the Inner Mongols. M. Louis Kervyn's posthumously 
published work, Moeurs et coutumes Mongoles (Brussels, 1947), gives a rounded 
picture of the life of Mongols in the eastern part of Inner Mongolia. Special 
studies on the Ordos Mongols, particularly on social organization, appear in 
Ordosica: Studies on the Ordos Mongols (Bulletin No. 9 [1984], Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking), by Fr. Antoine Mostaert. 

(2) Mongol Law. The basic source for the study of Mongol Law and its his- 
torical development is the work of V. A. Riasanovsky. The earlier work, Cus- 
iomary Law of the Mongol Tribes (3 parts, Harbin, 1929), and the later study, 
Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law (Tientsin, 1937), together contain a 
wealth of material concerning not only law, but social organization, customs, 
etc. An interesting extension of this aspect of Mongol life is found in the study 
by Riasanovsky on “The Influence of Ancient Mongol Culture and Law on 
Russian Culture and Law," in the Chinese Soctal and Political Review, Vol. 20 
(Jan. 1937). Curt Alinge’s Mongolische Gesetz (Leipzig, 1934) draws much upon 
earlier studies by Riasanovsky but is somewhat better organized. Alinge’s study 
briefly surveys Mongol history and Lamaism, then proceeds to a chronological 
description of the various codes. Both Alinge and Riasanovsky are indebted to 
the works of K. F. Golstunskii, Mongolo-Otraiskie Zakony [Mongol-Oirat Laws] 
(St. Petersburg, 1895), and O. I. Leontovich, Kalmutskoe Pravo [Kalmuck Law] 
(Odessa, 1880). 

Chinese regulations for the Mongols during the Ch’ing dynasty are briefly 
discussed by Riasanovsky, whose work is based on the early description and 
translation of Chinese materials by C. Lipovtsov, Ulozhente Kitatskoi palaty 
vneshnikh snoshentt [The Regulations of the Chinese Board of Foreign Af- 
fairs] (St. Petersburg, 1828, 2 vols.), and Hyacinth Bitchurin, Zapiski o 
Mongolii] [Notes on Mongolia] (St. Petersburg, 1828, 2 vols.). A full description 
of the work of Riasanovsky on Mongol, Chinese, and Russian law, in addition 
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to his studies of the customery law of Siberian tribes, may be found inan article ` 
by B. Roomiantseff, “Scientific Works of Professor V. A. Riasanovsky in the | 
Sphere of the Laws of Oriental Peoples" (Chinese Social and Political Sctence - 
Review, Vol. 22, pp. 72-91 [Apr.-June 1938]). 

Work on modern Mongolian Law has been concentrated on the various 
constitutions of the Mongol People’s Republic. Thus far, to my knowledge, a 
few articles but no books on the subject as such have appeared. Of these, the 
article ‘Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Mongolian People's Republic,” 
in Soviet Press Translations, Vol. 3 (Jan. 1, 1948), gives an English translation 
_of the 1924 Mongolian People’s Republic Constitution and the 1944 amendment 
extending the suffrage. The 1940 Constitution is presented in full in an appen- 
dix to Gerard Friters’ book, and discussed in comparison with the 1986 Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. in an article by John N. Hazard, “The Constitution 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic and Soviet Influences" (Pacific Affairs, 
Vol. 21, pp. 162-170 [June, 1948]). Eleanor Lattimore contributes “A Note 
on the Constitution of the Mongolian People’s Republic” in Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, Vol. 17 (April 7, 1948). 

A survey of developments in Mongol Law up to 1948 i is found in the Washing- 
ton Law Review, Vol. 23 (1948). V. A. Riasanovsky, now resident in Oregon, 
contributes ihe article “Mongol .Law: A Concise Historical Survey" (pp. 
166-178). Lawrence Krader, now at the Harvard Russian Research Center, 
brings the survey more up to date in “Mongol Law: Later Developments" 
(pp. 178-181). The Constitution of the Mongolian People’s Republic as of 1948 © 
is presented (pp. 181—204). 

Finally, we may mention the article by Marshal K. Choibalsang, late Premier 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, translated from Pravda in Sovtet Press 
Translations, Vol. 4, pp. 114-116 [Feb. 15, 1950]. In “The Mongol People on 
the Road to Socialism,” Choibalsang notes the February, 1949, amendment 
introducing “general, direct and equal elections by secret ballot.” | 

(8) Traveller's descriptions. Under this general heading fall most of the works 
which are primarily descriptions of some portion of the Mongol world visited 
by scientists on expeditions, missionaries stationed in the area, geographers, 
explorers, professional vagabonds, or those passing through en route to some 
other place. The amount of travel literature on Mongolia and the Mongols is 
staggering; we shall cull out for this survey only some of the better descrip- 
tions or those which have good, extensive bibliographies. The intent of most of 
the works in this section, as differentiated from those called “interpretative 
studies,” is to present a picture of the life or some aspect of the life of the | 
Mongols, without necessarily placing it in a theoretical framework. 

We may start this section by mentioning some of the oldest studies made by 
Westerners after Marco Polo and his contemporaries. Such works as that of 
Ysbrants Ides, Three Years Travels from Moscow Overland to China: Through 
Great Utstga, Sinon Permia, Siberia, Daour, Great Tarlary, etc. to Peking, 
(London, 1705), John Bell of Antermony, Travels from St. Petersburg in Russta to 
Diverse Parts of Asia (Glasgow, 1763), and P. S. Pallas’ Sammlungen historischen 
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Nachrichten über die mongolischen V olkerschaften (Frankfurt, 1779), all of the 
18th century, are classics of description, better in many respects for their de- 
. tailed notation of customs, etc., than many of the more recent travellers’ re- 
ports. In the following century, many travellers crossed various parts of Mon- 
golia and continued the “opening”? of Mongo- ia to the West. One of the best 
descriptions for the early part of the 19th century is that by George Timkowsh, 
Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China in 1820-1821 (Lon- 
don, 1827). Timkowski’s account offers much for the study of social organiza- 
tion and the relations of the Mongols to Chira’s economy, etc. Shortly after, 
Huc and Gabet traversed a different portion of Mongolia in their trip to Tibet. 
In the work of Hue, Travels in Tartary, Tibet cnd China, 1844-1846 (edited by 
Paul Pelliot, London, 1928, 2 vols.), is much material of value for an inti- 
mate understanding of the. Mongols. There ave innumerable editions of their 
journey, but the best and most carefully edited is the recent one in the Broad- 
way Travellers Series, noted above. l 

Travelling the main route from Russia to Peking, P. I. Piasetskii observed 
at a later date (late 1800’s) much the same area seen by Timkowski sixty 
years earlier. In his Voyages d travers la Mong»lie et la Chine (translated from 
Russian by A. Kuseinski, Paris, 1883), Piasatskii describes the people and 
countryside, as well as the problems besetting voyagers, and provides a valu- 
able contrast to Timkowski’s observations. The massive work of A.M. Pozdneev, 
Mongolia and the Mongols, has already been mentioned for its comprehensive 
view of the Mongols of Outer and Inner Mongolia. On a much more limited 
scale, the works of the missionary James Gilmour, Among the Mongols (London, 
1888) and More About the Mongols (London, 1893) might be suggested for 1n- 
formative observations on the daily life of tke nomads. The classic Russian 
work for this period is Prejevalsky, Mongolia, the Tangui Country and the 
Solitudes of Northern Tibet (London, 1876, translated by E. Delmar Morgan). 

The late 1800's and early 19th century saw a great increase in travel litera- 
ture on Mongolia. The Report... of His Majesty s Consul at Wuchow on a 
Journey in Mongolia (London, 1904), by Mr. D. W. Campbell provides much 
of interest, and in addition suggests the interes; of the British in Russian activ- 
ity on the Manchurian-Mongolian border at this time. Hedley's Tramps in 
Dark Mongolia (London, 1910) is another product of the sharp-eyed traveller 
who is alert to cultural differences. While both John Hedley and the previously 
mentioned Gilmour are (as most travellers seam to have been) aware of the 
dirt, unseemly ways, etc. of the "ignorant" Mongols, they have faithfully 
chronicled the activities of a people strange to the West of that day. 

One of the most frequently referred to travellers in Mongolia is Ney Elias, 
whose “A Journey Through Mongolia," in the Proceedings of the Royal Geograph- 
tc Society (London, 1873), is another excellent source. A. S. Kent, in his Old 
Tartar Trails (Shanghai, 1919), offers & good deal of material on the manners 
and customs of the Mongols, particularly arourd Urga (Ulan Bator). The work 
of Beatrix Bulstrode in A Tour in Mongolia (Landon, 1920), is made more valu- 
able by the introduction of David Fraser, which discusses the political aspects 
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of the country. The previously mentioned work by Hermann Consten also 
presents a vivid picture of political activity in Mongolia at this time. 

Roy Chapman Andrews’ Across Mongolian Plains (London and New York, 
1921) offers a slightly different account of & journey in that he observes, as a 
naturalist and scientific explorer, many physical features which are barely 
noticed by many travellers. The picture of the political life at the time is 
not slighted by his interest in other fields. 

In more recent times, travellers’ reports on Mongolia have ee much 
more concentrated on superficial glimpses of the life of the people, or on politi- 
cal activity, etc. An important description of a little investigated area (the 
southeast corner of Outer Mongolia), however, exists in the Russian language. 
This is the study Poezdka v Darigangu [A Trip to Dariganga] (1930), by V. A. 
Kazakevich. Ladislaus Forbath's The New Mongolia (London, 1936), translated 
into German as Die Neue Mongolei. Nach Joseph Geleta's Tagebuch (Berlin, n.d.), 
offers a description of parts of Outer Mongolia during the period when the strug- 
gle to strip the Lamas and monasteries of their power was still continuing. In 
addition to providing a store of information, the author adds a great many fine 
illustrations. 

In addition to the above, Owen Lattimore's Mongol. Journeys (New York, 
1941), as the work of an alert traveller and one familiar with many aspects of 
Mongol life, should not be forgotten. One other book, which has been re-issued 
in recent years, may be mentioned here, though the journeys were made at an 
earlier date. V. A. Obruchev's Vostochnaia M ongoliia [Eastern Mongolia] (Mos- 
cow, 1947) is of primary value to students of geography and geology, but for 
all interested in Mongolia 1t offers an extensive annotated bibliography of both 
general and geographical works. The map to this work is a masterpiece of cartog- 
raphy. ; 

Most of the travellers previously referred to have travelled either in Outer 
Mongolia or portions of it. We come now to those whose journeys have been 
limited to areas scattered about Inner Mongolia, Western Outer Mongolia 
(Dzungaria) or Tannu-Tuva, formerly the Uriangkhai region of Outer Mon- 
golia. 

In Inner Mongolia, many travellers have been concerned with the effecta of 
the movement of Chinese farmers into formerly nomadic Mongolian areas. 
A picture not often drawn is shown by Joseph Edkins in “‘A Visit to the Agri- 
cultural Mongols” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, 
new series, Vol. 2, pp. 99-111 [1865]). W. W. Rockhill’s Diary of a Journey 
through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892 (Washington, D. C., 1894) gives 
much insight into the effects of contact between Mongols and Tibetans in the 
Chinghai (Koko-nor) region of Northeast Tibet. The famous Russian explorer, 
P. K. Kozlov, has also investigated this region in two works, Mongolita € Kam 
(St. Petersburg, 1905, 2 vols.) and M'ongoltia t Amdo; Mertvyi gorod- Khara- 
Khota [Mongolia and Amdo: the Dead City of Khara-Khoto] (Moscow, 1947, 
re-issue). À very important study of the groups of Mongols and others living 
in Kansu and Ch'inghai is the work of G. N. Potanin, Tangutsko-Tibetskaia 
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okraina Kitaia [The Tangut-Tibetan Borderlands of China] (St. Petersburg, 
1893, 2 vols.). The work of N. M. Prejevalsky has already been noted. A brief 
but informative book is that by Comte de Lesdain, entitled En Mongolie: 
18 Juin, 22 Septembre, 1902 (Paris, 1903). A good portion of Inner Mongolia, 
from Kalgan to Ninghsia, thence back to Kalgan and to Urga in Outer Mon- 
golia, is traversed. A more specialized work on the Tumet Mongols of Suiyüan 
province is that of Joseph P. van Oost, Notes sur le T’oemet (Shanghai, Mission 
Catholique, 1922, Variétés sinologiques No. 53). This study ranges over the 
history of the group, their condition at that time, folklore, proverbs, poetry, 
etc. Of more geographic interest is Dudley-Buxton’s “Inner Mongolia" 
(Geographical Journal, 1923). | 

A long-time resident among the Mongols, F. A. Larson vividly describes 
their life in his book, Larson, Duke of Mongolia (New York, 1930). A geographic 
study throwing some light upon the economy, culture, and problems of the 
Mongols of the Ordos desert is George B. Cressey’s The Ordos Desert of Inner 
Mongolia (reprinted from Denison University Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 8, in 
Journal of the Scientific Laboratories, Vol. 28, pp. 155-248 [Oct., 1933]). Cressey 
also includes a good bibliography for this region. The writings of Henning Has- 
lund Christensen, Men and Gods in Mongolia (New York, 1935) and Tents 1n 
Mongolia (New York, 1934), are by one of the scientists on the Sven Hedin 
expeditions into Central Asia and are worth reading particularly for their 
sympathetic insight into the reactions and activities of the Mongols of the 
western part of Inner Mongolia. Most of the writings of Sven Hedin himself 
have dealt more fully with Chinese Turkestan, but much data on the Mongols 
may be found in the History of the Expedition in Asia, 1927-1985. Particularly 
recommended is Part IV of this work, the “General Reports of Travels and 
Fieldwork." Returning to Eastern Inner Mongolia, we have a report by a 
traveller who discusses the area just before and after the Japanese invasion. 
In addition to the factual material and opinion, Walter Bosshard’s Kühles 
Grasland Mongolei: Zauber und Schónhett der Steppe (Berlin, 1938) is also full 
of attractive illustrations. The most recent book on travels in Inner Mongolia 
is that of Schuyler Camman, The Land of the Camel: Tents and Temples of 
Inner Mongolia (New York, 1951). Camman travelled in the Ordos region in 
the interval between the Japanese occupation and the conquest of the area by 
the Chinese Communists, and gives a view of the clash between the nomadic 
Mongols and Chinese agriculturalists, as well as of the effects of the war on the 
Mongols. There is a good deal of insight into the religion and role of the lama- 
series in Inner Mongolia, and a glimpse of the slow encroachment of modern 
schools upon them. 

Turning to Western Outer Mongolia, we shall mention but a few titles. G. N. 
Potanin’s early work, Ocherki severo-zapadnot Mongolii [Sketches of North- 
west Mongolia] (St. Petersburg, 1881-1885, 4 vols.), is an important anthro- 
pologie and ethnographic description, although two volumes of the four-volume 
work are translations of poetry. Among the most famous of Russian travellers 
in this area are the brothers Grumm-Grzhimailo, and the work of G. E. Grumm- 
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Grzhimailo, Zapadnara Mongoliia $ Uriankhanaskti Krai [Western Mongolia 
and the Uriankhansk region] (Leningrad, Russian Geographie Society, 1926) 
is one of the more important works on the area. In English a relatively detailed 
study is available in Douglas Carruthers’ Unknown M ongolia (Philadelphia, 
1914, 2 vols.), a record of travels and exploration in Northwest Mongolia and 
Dzungaria. More recently this area has been crossed by Edgar von Hartmann, 
and described in his work Auf tausendjdhriger Karawanenstrasse durch dte 
Mongolet (Berlin, 1933). The text is accompanied by excellent photographs of 
the people. . 

The relatively less discussed area of Tannu-Tuva is dealt with in three works. 
Otto Mánchen-Helfen's Reise ins Asiatische Tuva (Berlin, 1931) is a rapid 
survey, called by one reviewer an “impressionistic ethnography." A more 
significant study is that of R. Kabo, Ocherki Istorii i Ekonomiki Tuvy. Chast’ 
pervaya: Dorevolutsionnaia Tuva [Studies in the History and Economy of 
Tuva: Part I: Pre-Revolutionary Tuva] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1934). The final 
study to be noted here is Werner Leimbach’s Landeskunde von Tuva (Gotha, 
1936). This study has a good bibliography and deals with the problems of ac- 
culturation, culture contact with Mongolia proper, and the ethnography of the 
area. | 

For the Buriats, we shall mention only V. I. Pomus’ The Buriat Mongolian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (Moscow, 1937, in Russian); the trans- 
lation of part of this work by Rose Maurer and Olga Lang, entitled Buriat- 
Mongolia—A Brief Survey of Political, Economic and Social Progress (New 
York, 1934); M. N. Bogdanov’s Ocherki po istorii Buriat-Mongol skogo naroda 
[Sketches of the History of the Buriat-Mongolian People] (Udinsk, 1926), 
containing important material on the economy, customs, and history of the 
Buriats in the 16th and 19th centuries; and three general sources for further 
inquiry: The Trudy Komissii po Izucheniiu Mongol skoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
í Buriat-M ongol' skoit ASSR [Works of the Commission for the Investigation of 
the Mongol People's Republic and the Buriat ASSR] (Moscow, 1927-1930), 
a series running from 1927 through the 1930's, which supplanted the periodical 
Severnaia Mongolia [Northern Mongolia]; a bibliography by D. K. Zelenin, 
Bibliograficheskit ukazatel! Russkoi einograficheskoi literatury, 1700-1910 (St. 
Petersburg, 1913) which concentrates on the Buriats, Kalmucks, the Russian 
peasant and all non-Russian native populations; and the Borba za Sovety v 
Buriat-Mongolit (1918-1920) (Moscow, 1940), containing memoirs and docu- 
ments concerning the struggle for Soviet control of Buriat Mongolia. Other 
material on the Buriats will be found in many of the travellers’ works men- 
tioned, or in bibliographies to these works. 

(4) Economics. A great many of the works previously cited include discus- 
sions of the economic problems and life of the Mongols. The few works to be 
mentioned here are selected by virtue of their emphasis on the problems faced 
by the Mongols as a result of the continuing encroachment of the Chinese. 

Under the Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty, the Chinese colonists were forbidden 
until about the last fifty years of the dynasty to settle on Mongol land. The 
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regulations were never entirely adequate, and with the constant pressure of the 
Chinese, the Mongols of Inner Mongolia were pushed more and more into the 
arid portions of the territory. Some Mongols succumbed, gave up their nomadic 
existence, and became sedentary, taking up herding and agriculture. The pre- 
viously mentioned work of Edkins presents a clear picture of a completely 
agricultural group of Mongols. Many of the travel books comment upon the 
changing life of Mongols undergoing the process of acculturation. In recent 
years some attention was given by Chinese border officials to the economic 
possibilities of Mongolia. While not involved in the Chinese government, . 
W. Karamisheff in Mongolia and Western China (Tientsin, 1925) furnishes a 
good example of the overestimation of the economic potential of the region. 
Karamisheff discusses in detail the products of Chinese and Mongols of Kansu, 
Outer Mongolia, and Sinkiang (particularly Dzungaria), and presents figures 
on actual and “potential” production for hides, ete. Chang Yin-t’ang’s study, 
also mentioned above, is based to some degree upon Karamisheff's study, 
though other material is marshalled to support his case. 

R. Verbrugge, in his study “La vie des pionniers chinois en Mongolie aux 
prises avec un sol ingrat” (Anthropos, Vols. 16-17, pp. 256-297, 598-627 [1921- 
1922]; Vols. 18-19, pp. 189-252, 753—770 [1923-1924]; Vol. 20, pp. 244-275 
[1925]), discusses the problem of contact of nomadic and sedentary life from the 
point of view of the Chinese. This line of inquiry is continued. in his “La vie 
Chinoise en Mongolie" (Anthropos, Vol. 26, pp. 788-841 [1981]). Isaiah Bow- 
man, in The Pioneer Fringe (American Geographical Society, Special Publica- 
tion No. 13, New York, 1931), a general study of pioneering in many parts of 
the world, presents the problem from both sides, Mongol and Chinese. George 
Cressey shows the gradual movement of Chinese into Mongol territories, and 
the dislocations arising among the Mongols and Chinese in Pioneer Settlement 
(American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 14, New York, 1932), 
another general study of frontier problems. Finally, Walter Heissig discusses 
the breakdown of traditional Mongol life in his "Beobachtungen über Sesshaf- 
tigkeit bei den Mongolen des Jouda cighulghan” [Observations on Sedentari- 
ness among the Mongols of the Jouda League] (Folklore Studtes [Peking], 
Vol. 3, pp. 176-182 [1945]). 

Outer Mongolia has been covered in such works as those of Pozdneev, 
Maiskii and Misshima, and Goto. The penetration of Soviet Russian control 
and influence in Outer Mongolia is apparent in the recent work by Soviet 
authors on the area. In addition to these Russian studies, an earlier volume, 
P. A. Bobrik’s Mongolita: Ocherk torgovo-promishlennago i adminisirativnago 
byta [Mongolia: A Sketch of the Trade-Industry and Administrative Life] 
(Vladivostok, 1914), contains a great deal of material for this period. Other 
more recent studies include Wiliam Mandel, ‘Outer Mongolia’s Five Year 
Plan” (Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 18, pp. 140-144 [June 15, 1949]); “Mongol 
Farming" (Contemporary Manchuria, Vol. 3, pp. 79-96 [Oct., 1936]); and Elea- 
nor Lattimore, “Report on Outer Mongolia” (Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 15, pp. 
15-22 [Nov. 6, 1946]). 
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(6) Mongolian Buddhism. The study of Mongolian Buddhism is a vast field 
in itself; most travellers have described Lamas, monasteries, ceremonies, etc., 
but very little analytical work on the religion has appeared. The study 
of this subject requires the understanding of Tibetan Buddhism from which 
the Mongol form is derived. The literature on Buddhism in Tibet and Mongolia. 
is extensive, and would require a separate survey to present adequately the 
material available. We shall mention here but a few titles, more to indicate the 
major sources than to provide a bibliography. 

One of the most important sources is by the Russian scholar A. M. Pozdneev, 
Ocherki byta Buddtisktkh monastyre: i Buddttskogo Dukhovensta [Sketches of 
_the life of Buddhist Monasteries and Clergy in Mongolia] (St. Petersburg, 
1881). The organization of the Lamaist Buddhist Church, the procedures in 
becoming a monk, the economics of monasteries, etc., are all discussed. A 
comparative study is that of Robert .Bleichsteiner, Die Gelbe Kirche (Vienna, 
1934); translated into French as L'Eglise Jaune, by Jaques Marty (Paris, . 
1937), presenting an account of Tibetan Buddhism and its historical growth, 
organization, and relationship with the Mongols. The classic history of thé . 
introduction of Buddhism into Mongolia is Georg Huth’s Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus in der Mongolet: mit einer Einleitung : Politische Geschichte der Mongolen 
(Strassburg, 1896). Although published in 1896, this book has not yet been 
superseded as the major source for the study of the effects of Buddhism on 
the Mongols. The importance of the Mongols in the solidification of the '^Yel- 
low Church” in Tibet is brought out in W. W. Rockhill, The Dalai Lamas of 
Lhasa and Their Relations with the Manchu Emperors of China, 1644-1908 
(T'oung-Pao, Vol. 10, pp. 1-104 [1910]) and Günther Schulemann’s Die Ge- 
schichte der Dala$-Lamas (Religionsgeschichtliche Bibl Band 3, Heidelberg, 
1911). Carl Friedrich Koeppen's two-volume study, Die Lamische Hierarchie 
' und Kirche (Berlin, 1900), contains an extensive analysis of Tibetan, Mongol 
and Manchu Buddhism. 

A very important and outstanding analysis of the teaching and training in 
Buddhist Schools for Lamas is contained in an appendix to the previously men- 
tioned work of M. N. Bogdanov (Ocherki . . . ). The appendix, entitled Bud- 
.ditskie Monastyri |The Buddhist? Monasteries] is by Baradin. The description 
of & monastery and the life of the monks is ably done in Wilhelm Filchner’s 
Kumbum Dschamba Ling (Leipzig, 1933). An interesting article is that of A. 
Yakimov, ‘On the Question of the Social Structure of Pre-revolutionary Mon- 
golia and the Role of Lamaism” (Trudy Institula Vostokovedeniia, Vol. 2, pp. 
139-152 [1940]). The whole problem of the political role of Lamaist Buddhism 
in Mongolia is at present discussed only sporadically in various articles, books, 
etc. Lattimore's papers and Friters’ book, previously cited, often refer to the 
question. Studies in progress at the University of Washington, Inner Asia 
Project, wil attempt to produce a more detailed analysis. The titles sug- 
gested above, together with many discussed in other sections of this paper, or 
in the bibliographies of these works, should provide an introduction to this 
important field of research. 

(6) Mongolian Literature on the M ongols. In an earlier section of this survey, 
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reference has been made to the translations and interpretations of Mongolian 
texts made by linguists, philologists, and historians, which have contributed 
to our understanding of the culture of the Mongols. A brief word on the native 
literature must be added here. 

Berthold Laufer, in Skizze der Mongolischen Literatur (Keleti Szemle, 8 
[1907], Budapest), gives an excellent account of Mongol literature. A later edi- 
tion of Laufer’s study is that of V. A. Kazakevich, Ocherk Mongol’ skoi litera- 
tury [Sketch of Mongolian Literature] (edited by B. Ia; Vladimirtsov, Lenin- 
grad, 1927). More recently, Walter Heissig in “Zum Umfang der Mongolischen 
Geschichtsliteratur" (Monumenta Serica [Peking], Vol. 10, pp. 209-221 [1945], 
has brought to light new materials. Ts. Zh. Zhamtsarano in his Mongolskte 
Letopisi XVII Veka [Mongol Chronicles of the 17th Century] (Trudy Insti- 
tuta Vostokovedeniia 16, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936) has discussed various man- 
uscripts of the important Mongol works Erdenin Erikha, Allan Tobchi, Shara 
Tudzhi, Tsagan Tukhe, and a second Altan Tobcht, all concerned with the 
history of the Mongols up to that time. 

Through the war during the Japanese occupation, many works were printed 
in Mongol at the Mongol Press in Kalgan. Most of these were historical works, 
containing little to arouse worry in the Japanese officials. In Outer Mongolia, 
before and after the war, a great deal of literature has appeared, mostly con- 
cerned with the questions of reconstructing the country along Soviet lines and 
following the Soviet pattern of interpretation. Included are new journals and 
newspapers, for example KAoztaisivo Mongolii (in Russian except for one 
issue), Shin-e toli [The New Mirror], and others. Attention has been turned to- 
ward such problems as linguistic reform and adaptation. (See, for example, 
Bibliografia Vostoka, Vol. 10, pp. 189-191 [1936], where the problems of creating 
& vocabulary for the teaching of mathematics are discussed; and Bibliografia 
Vostoka, Vol. 1, pp. 42-45 [1932], where Dr. N. N. Poppe writes on “New 
Works on the Latinisation of the Mongolian Written Language.’’) 

Modern textbooks on such subjects as geography, history, natural sciences, 
veterinary medicine, etc., are all being printed. Our information on the modern 
literature of Mongolia is all too scanty, and whatever contributions could be 
made to. our knowledge would be of the greatest service to those interested i in 
the gres. 


V. CHINESHB AND JAPANESE STUDIES 


Fortunately, many studies in Chinese and Japanese, published in very recent 
. years, have helped clarify the picture of both historical developments and the 
modern scene in Mongolia. Relying in many eases upon field study combined 
with library research, and aided by the availability of some materials not read- 
ily obtainable in this country, Chinese and Japanese scholars have been offering 
tantalizing articles, books, and monographs in a steady stream. Again, but a 
few of these will be mentioned here, to illustrate the scope of the work. 
Japanese. For the location of cities, their industry, trade, and chief products 
Hisataro Yamada’s Encyclopedia of Manchurian and Mongolian Cities (Tokyo, 
1926) is necessary. Communist infiltration in the border areas is dealt with in 
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Mongolia and Hsinkiang (Res. Div., Neighbourly Friendship Assoc., 1935), 
Outer Mongolian economy is discussed in The Republic of Outer Mongolia, 
compiled by the Research Department, General Affairs Section of the South 
Manchurian Railway (Osaka, 1921, 2 vols.). More recent studies include the 
Political History of Mongolta (1938) and a sociological study, Mongolian Nomad 
Society (1942) by Tomio Goto. Hattori’s Introduction to Mongolian Studies 
(1947) serves as an excellent introduction for readers of Japanese. lizuka deals 
with “The Political Geography of Nomadic Peoples: Toward an Understanding of 
Mongol History” in Rekisht Hyoron, 2-6. Hattori summarizes recent de- 
velopments in ‘Contemporary Mongol Studies" in the journal T'oyogo Kenkyu, 
No. 2. Lamaist Buddhism is the subject of investigation by a number of Japa- 
nese, as in Masato Nagao’s study, Mongol Temples of Learning (Kyoto, 1947— 
being translated by the Inner Asia Project for the Human Relations Area 
Files); Hashimoto's Mongolian Lamaism (1942); and Nagao’s “Account of an 
Investigation of Mongolian Lamaseries" (Toho Gakuho 15, 2[1945]). For an 
. overall picture of Mongol culture we might suggest Moko datkan [A General 

View of Mongolia] (Tokyo, 1938), containing articles on ethnic history, culture 
and economics, and an extensive bibliography. 

Chinese. Aside from the basic source material for the history of Mongolian 
culture, recent Chinese works have added much to our knowledge of current 
. history. Travellers’ reports, economie studies, political investigations, etc., 
are crying for translation into English. A selection of some of these is noted 
below. 

P’an Kung-chao’s Chin-jth ti Wai-Meng [Outer Mongolia of Today] (Shang- 
hai, 1947) and Ma Ho-t’ien’s Records of Travels in Kansu, Ch’inghat, and Tibet 
(Shanghai, 1947, 3 vols.) are storehouses of information on recent developments 
in Mongolia. The Ch’ing-hai area is thoroughly investigated in the work by 
Chou Chen-ho, Ch’tnghat (Shanghai, 1938). Inner Mongol economy is dealt 
with in Ho P'ei-hsin's article, “Ch’a Sui Meng-min ti ching-chi sheng-huo" 
[Economie Life of the Mongols in Chahar and Suiyuan] (Híst-pei wen-t’s, 
Vol. 1, pp. 15-23 [Jan. 15, 1935]). The book by Fang Fan-chiu, Meng-ku 
Kai-k’uang yü Nei-Meng tzu-chih ytin-tung [The Situation of Mongolia and the 
Self-Government Movement in Inner Mongolia] (Shanghai, 1934), presents 
the problems of the Mongol “nationalist” movements, noted elsewhere. 

Culled from a long list of Chinese works, these few give but a hint of the task 
which lies before the student of Mongol problems. To the works on Mongolia 
in western languages, already a mountainous accumulation, must be added vital 
materials in Chinese and Japanese which are all but untapped. While I have 
by no means exhausted the possibilities of selection of materials, and many 
significant books have surely escaped recording, I have attempted to construct 
a pool wherein the scholar interested in Mongol affairs may at least dip his 
fingers. . 

RosznT J. MILLER. 

University of Washington, 

Inner Asta Project. | 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Revolution and the Development of International Relations; Hoover Institute 
Studies. (Stanford: Stanford University Press.) 


Series A: General Studies, No. 1. The World Revolution of Our Time; A 
Framework for Basic Policy Research. By Harod D. LASSWELL. 
(1951. Pp. vi, 66. $1.25.) 
Series B: Elites. ~ 
No. 1. The Comparative Study of Elites; An Introduction and 
. Bibliography. By Haroub D. LASSWELL, DANIEL LERNER, 
AND C. Easton RoTHWELL. (1952. Pp. iii, 72. $1.25.) 
No. 2. The Politburo. By GgonaE K. ScuuELLER. (1951. Pp. vi, 
79. $1.25.) l | 
No. 3. The Nazi Elite. By DawrgL Lerner. (1951. Pp. x, 112. 
$1.50.) 


These four monographs include one dealing with the research framework of 
the Hoover Institute Studies on Revolution and the Development of Interna- 
tional Relations, one discussing the elite concept and the elite research pro- 
cedures employed, and two analyzing specific elites. In the words of C. Easton 
Rothwell, “the objective of the project on Revolution and the Development of 
International Relations (R.A.D.I.R.) is to describe and explain the ‘world 
revolution of our time.’ More specifically, its purpose is to make clear the major 
trends of social change throughout the world within the past six decades, to 
estimate their direction, intensity, and tempo, and to seek explanations of their 
significance. Because of our concern with a developing world community in 
which democratic values prevail, we seek to describe these changes in relation 
to four principal goal values; shared power, shared respect, shared well-being, 
and shared safety. It is with these values as compass points that we attempt to 
locate the direction of change and to help reveal the significance of the vast 
revolution that is reshaping our contemporary world.” 

Laudable as these objectives are, the magnitude of the task might give pause 
to any less hardy souls. The collaborators in the project, however, believe they 
have a method by which the manifold complexities of social change can be 
reduced to quantitative measurement. Harold Fisher in his introduction to 
Lasswell’s memorandum on scope and method says: ‘Since we conceived of the 
world revolution of our times as indexed by changes in the composition and 
vocabulary of the wielders of power, we have concentrated on elite studies and 
symbol studies—these studies are largely quantitative and involve the use of 
newer techniques such as content analysis." Lasswell in his memorandum 
suggests (it is a pity that he does not critically develop this suggestion) the 
concept of political index numbers. ‘It is possible," he says, “to do for certain 
branches of history what has already been done in the study of changes in 
population, production, consumption, and price. . . . Our aim isto make avail- 
able to historical scholars a body of trend data concerning what is variously 
called ‘ideology,’ ‘public opinion,’ ‘Zeitgeist,’ ‘public attention,’ ‘public atti- 
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tudes,’ ‘cultural perspectives,’ ‘political myths,’ ‘class attitudes, ‘class analy- 
sis,’ ‘elite analysis,’ ‘social affiliations,’ and the like." As Lasewell points out, 


"ali sorts of hypotheses could be entertained until the data provided by the 


National Bureau of Economie Research, for example, settled certain questions, 
and cleared the ground for more rebel and sophisticated inquiries." Lasswell 
envisages the possibility of using the trend data, which the Hoover Institute 


‘Studies are intended to stimulate and secure, in the formation of "develop- 


mental constructs” designed to facilitate “the task of thinking responsibly 
and critically about the future. . . . " Lasswell defines “a developmental con- 
struct, as characterizing a possible sequence of events running from a selected 
cross section of the past to & cross section of the future." 

The hope that Lasswell entertains seems to be that the use of trend data, 
if and when such data are available in sufficient quantity and quality, will 
make it possible to construct various projections and test their implications. 
This should permit the same degree of intellectual control over potential 
political developments that the construction and analysis of economic models 
provide in economics. Lasswell gives some indications as.to the selection 
of values to be measured, but, despite the flashes of insight, he offers no 
systematic methodology for a political science analogue to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Perhaps we have come some way since Stuart Rice’s 
appeal for “Quantitative Methods In Politics.” But this memorandum will 
convincé few of those who were labelled the “prudenti” by Merriam in the hope- 


- ful early days when statistics was to make political science scientific. 


The problem of political measurement is simplified for Lasswell and his co- 
workers by the dominant importance which they, along with Aristotle, give 
to the elite. “Elite studies,” says Lasswell, “are the heart of research into the 
world revolution of our time, since an essential criterion of revolution is change 
in elite structure. The hypothesis that a world revolution is underway during 
our epoch can only be verified when basic information enables us to estimate 


. the depth and extent of elite changes throughout the globe." To guide his col- | 
leagues in their enquiry, Lasswell provided them with a stimulating analysis 
_ of the elite concept which he summarizes as follows: “The political elite comprises | 


the power holders of a body politic. The power holders include the leadership and the 
social formations from which leaders typically come, and to which accountability 
i8 maintained, during a given generation. In other words, the political elite is 
the top power class." (Lasswell’s italics.) Furnished with this suggestive guide 
as to what is to be studied, Daniel Lerner sets forth the “Elite Research 


` Procedures: The Radir Studies." These procedures are derived from "''the 


operational definition that revolution is ‘rapid and extensive change in the 
composition and: vocabulary of the ruling few." As Lerner puts it, the elite 
facts of interest are “the comparative frequency of selected characteristics in the 
life histories of elite-members at different times.” In brief, what is proposed is an 
analysis of the varying characteristics over a period of time of certain segments 
of national Who’s Who directories. 

The two first studies to emerge are Daniel Lerner's The Nazi Elite and 
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George K. Schueller’s The Politburo. Lerner's study is a careful analysis of cer- 
tain categories of Nazis—propagandists, administrators, police and military— 
to determine their specific attributes. The source of his data is the Führerlezi- 
kon, the Nazi Who's Who of 1934. Franz Neumann, who is certainly qualified 
to judge, says in his introduction to the study: “Seen in the light of a social 
theory of National Socialism and Fascism, this study of the Nazi Elite assumes 
considerable significance. It is the first attempt to quantify the more general- 
ized statements on the social base of National Socialism and thus give it a sci- 
entific validity which it heretofore seemed to lack." Perhaps it is the result of & 
carping turn of mind, but this reviewer would have found it more reassuring 
if this “scientific” study did not appear to agree so completely with its 'non- 
scientific" predecessors. | 

Schueller's study of the Politburo seems a less satisfactory analysis of the 
Soviet elite than Lerner's study of the Nazis, perhaps because the more numer- 
ous personages listed in the Fihrerlexikon lend themselves to more impressive 
statistical manipulation than the lonely occupants of the Politburo. Despite 
the apparently meager data on which Schueller had to rely in drawing conclu- 
sions, he provides us with eight “results” under this head. The more cautious 
Lerner offers none. It is perhaps a poor way of putting it scientifically, but, in 
vulgar parlance, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Lacking space, two 
“Results,” one including a recommendation, will have to suffice for the eating. 
“In many ways,” says Schueller, “the Politburo is not at all representative of 
the population of the Soviet Union. Some areas and nationalities are over-repre- 
sented (the most noteworthy example being Georgia and the Georgians), 
while some vast areas are not represented at all. It has been suggested in the 
body of the paper that this differentiation in representation might be a factor 
on which national discontent might focus. This pomt might well be considered 
by the ‘Voice of America’ in its propaganda broadcasts to the Soviet Union." 
And again, "Despite the Soviet emphasis on the emancipation of women, 
there are no women in the highest ranks of the Soviet elite.” 

The hasty critic might be inclined to say “magna mons perturtntur et seq." 
This reviewer would prefer to wait in the hope that the sequel will be more 
' obviously valuable. Hans Morgenthau, reviewing a work of Lasswell and Kap- 
lan in an earlier issue of this REeviEw, warned that the sands were running 
out. Soon the Foundations will turn their backs on crude empiricism. It will 
be a pity if our failure to work out a fruitful scientific methodology in the field 
of politics consigns us to the blind alleys of political metaphysics, be they 
labelled “Realism” or not. 

Norton E. Lona. 

Western Reserve University. 


Content Analysis in Communications Research. By BERNARD BERELSON. (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press. 1952. Pp. 220. $3.50.) 


Revolution and the Development of International Relations; Hoover Institute 
Studies. Series C: Symbols. (Stanford: Stanford University Press.) 
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No. 1. The Comparative Study of Symbols; An Introduction. By Haroup D. 

LasswELL, DANIEL LERNER AND ITHIEL DE Sora Poor. (1952. Pp. 
' v, 87. $1.25.) 

No. 2. The “Prestige Papers"; A Survey of Their Editorials. By ITHIEL DE 

Sora Poor. (1952. Pp. vii, 146. $1.75.) 

No. 3. Symbols of Internationalism. By Irgrgn pw Sona Poor. (1951. Pp. 
73. $1.25.) 

No. 4. Symbols of Democracy. By [THIEL DE SOLA Poor. ps Pp. xi, 80. 
$1.25.) 


Modern content analysis, in the sense of E and quantitative exami- 
nation of a mass of symbolic material, is so new an addition to the research 
techniques of the social scientist that until the present time it has not itself 
been completely treated in systematic fashion in any one book. The literature . 
contains a variety of specialized technical discussions as well as reports of 
completed analyses. Berelson has now put between covers a careful inventory 
of both types of document and a discussion of the problems and procedures 
: involved in applying the technique. His book will be welcomed, therefore, both 
by the initiated and by all those who desire to learn something about the tool. 
It is & thoughtful, informed, and well-balanced treatment of the whole area. 
- A brief introductory chapter defines content analysis, states in critical and 
concise terms the assumptions on which the technique js based, and presents . 
& condensed historical survey of the technique and its development over the 
past 30 years. This is followed by a long chapter on the various uses to which 
content analysis has been put. Under four broad headings and a large number of 
subheadings Berelson examines in condensed fashion a variety of the studies in 
which content analysis has been used. This is a helpful and informative chapter 
which will give the reader some comprehension of the flexibility and varied 
applications of the technique. At points the author’s effort to be inclusive and 
at the same time to conserve space makes some of the examples confusing or 
unclear (e.g., pp. 59, 61). But this is & minor shortcoming in a skillful chapter 
which evaluates both the contributions and the shortcomings of the technique 
in frank and forthright terms. The same tone is characteristic of the succeeding 
chapter on “ ‘Qualitative’ Content Analysis," which does much to eliminate 
some of the meaningless controversies that have surrounded this term. Particu- 
larly notable is the author’s sane and intelligent discussion of the conditions 
under which the elaborate and time-consuming task of quantification is justi- 
fied. His eminently sound advice is illustrated by the observation (p. 129) that 
“Tt is the pretentious counting of the obvious or the unnecessary which gives 
- content analysis a bad name." 

The fourth and fifth chapters are fairly technical discussions of the units and 
the categories of content analysis. The author here not merely discusses pro- 
cedure in handbook fashion, but offers a thoughtful evaluation of various views 
of what is sound practice. This is followed by a chapter entitled ‘‘Technical 
Problems," in which are discussed questions of validity, reliability, sampling, 
presentation, and inference. A short concluding chapter is followed by a valu- 
able bibliography of content analyses published through 1950. Its usefulness 
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and that of the book as a whole would be greater, however, if the volume were 
indexed. 

Probably the most ambitious application of the technique of content analysis 
to date is that reported in the symbol studies of the Hoover Institute's project 
on Revolution and the Development of International Relations (RADIR), 
the first four titles of which are now in print. This elaborate interdisciplinary 
project is to include five series of publications—a general series so far containing 
only Lasswell’s "framework" statement of the entire program, a series on elites, 
one on symbols, one on communities, and one on institutions. The introductory 
volume of the symbols series opens with a discussion of the role of symbols in 
politics, stating a point of view developed largely from Lasswell’s World Poli- 
tics and Personal Insecurity (1935). It proceeds to a statement of the scope and 
methods of the Hoover Institute’s research on the “world revolution of our 
time," the starting point of which is the postulate that “the common conse- 
quence of revolutionary change . . . is ‘rapid and extensive change in the com- 
position and vocabulary of the ruling few’ " (p. 28). Since the symbol series is 
to report on changes in vocabulary, the remainder of the introductory mono- 
graph is devoted to techniques and problems of content analysis with special 
reference to the RA DIR project. This section is notable for the frank and even 
humble discussion of the lessons learned in the course of the symbol series, many 
points of which supplement those made in the Berelson volume. Perhaps the 
most suggestive section of this monograph is chapter seven, “Models of Sym- 
bolie Behavior," which discusses in particularly effective terms the importance 
and the difficulty of developing adequate theoretieal models, not only for re- 
search in which content analysis is used, but equally for all political studies. 

The three substantive monographs in the symbols series are reports on seg- 
ments of an elaborate study, covering roughly a sixty year period, of a sample 
of editorials in the “prestige papers" in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia. Each opens with a discussion of problems and 
methods and then reports on a specialized aspect of the project. The first 
presents a series of broad findings concerning the variety in the use by these 
papers of 416 "key symbols," the characteristics of editorial judgments con- 
cerning them, and the amount and areas of change which both symbol fre- 
queneies and judgments have undergone. 

Symbols of Internationalism presents evidence from the editorials in the 
“prestige papers” concerning friendship and hostility patterns among the pow- 
ers, the extent to which hostility or friendliness has been reciprocal and the 
strength of attachments to national and international value symbols. 

Symbols of Democracy deals successively with editorial treatment of the 
symbol “democracy” in terms of both amount and type of use, with the ques- 
tion of whether increased attention to that symbol involves an equal measure of 
attention to the components of the democratic ideology, and with the treatment 
‘of what the authors regard as the three main components of democratic thought 
—représentative government, an orientation to the masses, and individual 
freedom. 

Within the limits of the project's basic assumptions, of which more later, 
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these monographs deal skillfully with the limitations imposed by the procedure 
and the data, Moreover, they have produced & number of interesting findings, 
both substantive and technical. In the former category might be mentioned: 
the conclusion that while wer concentrates democratic symbols upon a few 
goals, totalitarianism impoverishes political symbolism; the finding that the 
most important determinant of xenophobia is “not the fact of war or conflict, 
but the satisfaction with one's own position, vis-A-vis the other powers"; and 
the documentation of differences between the Nazi and Soviet treatment. of 
international political symbols and those between the liberal and totalitarian 
handling of the “components” of the democratic ideology. Among the ingenious 
technical devices are: an index of “psychic distance” among the "culturally 
interdependent” powers; a means of getting at the comparative meanings of 
the term “democracy” and their stability through time; and an application of 
a little-known measure of dispersion in the distribution of symbols (Yule’s K). 

As the above examples suggest, the care and ingenuity which have gone into 
these analyses are of a very Ligh order. They will be respected by anyone fa- 
miliar with the almost infinite difficulties that beset the content analyst. Those 
engaged in this research have made.a real contribution to the development and 
refinement of the technique. These virtues make it extremely disturbing to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the substantive findings of these studies seem on 
the whole to be neither very startling nor very significant. One wonders whether 
this elaborate and expensive apparatus is justified by the results so far reported. 
The authors in effect attempt to answer this question in advance by arguing 
that the technique makes results more certain and precise and that it makes 
possible a correct choice-between two hypotheses, both of which can be sup- 
ported by common sense. This contention can be granted, but the proving or . 
disproving of such impressions is significant only.as it leads to the verification 
or rejection of some more inclusive proposition about political behavior and 
. political trends. One suspects, in fact, that the authors themselves were some- 
what uncertain on this score, if the reviewer’s impressionistic content analysis 
correctly notes that they areas anxious to assert the validity of the technique 
as to claim significance for the results. 

If one were to concede that many of the findings of these studies may appear - 
more valuable at some later stage in the testing of significant political hypoth- 
eses, he might still be seriously disturbed about the assumption on which 
these content analyses depend. "In each major power," the opening sentence 
of The “Prestige Papers" asserts, "one newspaper stands out as an organ of 
elite opinion." On this assumption the entire analysis is confined to one paper 
in each of five powers (three successively in Germany and two each successively 
in Russia and France), whick is presumed to reflect “elite opinion." '"The 
RADIR content analyses assume that the prestige paper editorials represent 
& Stable index of elite attitudes." The authors say that they "decided to look 
into the personnel of these papers" in order to ''validate this assumption" 
(The “Prestige Papers," p. 120°. Such looking, one would think, might demon- 
strate that editors were uniformly high i in status, but does it say much about 
the index? 
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The assumption is not difficult to accept in the case of Izvestia or the Vélkis- 
cher Beobachier. Its acceptability for Le Temps, The Times (London), and The 
New York Times depends on what meaning one gives to the term “elite.” 
This is a useful but treacherous concept, sometimes used to suggest unified 
and purposive action, as in the statement, “Both in totalitarian and liberal 
states, the elite has accepted the obligation and desirability of stating its poli- 
cies through this medium" (The “Prestige Papers," p. 12). At other times it 
seems to refer to a segment of a loosely cohesive ruling class, sometimes the 
government, sometimes a segment of the government, sometimes the business 
leaders. Given the admitted fact that the United States is a particularly plural- 
istic society, it is disturbing to have its “elite” dealt with through the same 
simple index as that used in the analysis of a totalitarian state. If all the papers 
analyzed, with the exception of the official Nazi and Soviet organs, reflect 
merely an undefined portion of the ruling class, if they merely “represent, in 
some sense, elite opinion" (The "Prestige Papers,” p. 7), what confidence can 
be attached to generalizations purporting to apply to the elite as a whole? 
The authors, it should be said, are not entirely consistent in their position on 
this point. They go so far as to observe that these papers may be no more than 
“a peculiarly influential segment of public opinion" and that “If guesses are 
hazarded here or there about the explanation of a certain content characteristic, 
they are no more than guesses” (Symbols of Internattonalism, p. 9). But they 
can hardly have it both ways. Editorials in the “prestige papers" either are a 
“stable index of elite attitudes" or are merely ''peculiarly influential." Either 
assumption can be used, although perhaps not with equal degrees of confidence, 
but they can hardly be employed interchangeably in the same project. 

Criticisms such as these may be adequately disposed of as the full series of 
RADIR reports appears, but standing alone the four volumes in the symbol 
series have more the quality of brilliant technical exercises than that of signifi- 
cant substantive contributions to political understanding. 

Davin B. TRUMAN. 

Cotumbia University. 


The Organizational Weapon; A Siudy of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics. By 
Peur Sevznick. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1952. Pp. 
viii, 350. $5.00.) . 

The ability to penetrate layers of cant and self-deception to the underlying 
power struggles is not always given to academic students of politics. In the 
monograph, TVA and the Grass Roots, published a few years ago, Selznick 
displayed a keen eye for the niceties of the bureaucratic knife in the back, and a 
talent for deducing the general principles of the struggle for power in a bureauc- 
ratized society. These qualities have been transferred, not without some loss, 
to the analysis of the Communist movement in the book under review. The loss, 
I think, lies in the way in which the relationship is shown between the bureau- 
cratic struggle and the larger surrounding society. 

As a perceptive analytical struggle of Communism’s organizational problems 
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this book is often excellent. Most of the discussion concerns the structure of 
the Communist movement outside the Soviet Union, stressing the relationship 
between internal organizational structure and actual behavior in the form of 
tactics and strategy. Selzniek's main thesis asserts that the Bolshevik type of 
party has solved many of the problems of converting a voluntary organization 
into what he calls a “combat party.” In the “combat party" the entire person- 
ality and life of the member is supposedly at the disposal of a tightly knit 
leadership group intent on ane objective, getting power. Total control of the 
individual is achieved by insulating him from external pressures and by absorb- 
ing him into the endless round of party activities at a high pitch of emotional 
involvement. 

Communist techniques of manipulating the masses through what the author 
calls the "strategy of access," that is, the penetration of other leadership groups, 
become in Selznick’s book the subject of one of the most sophisticated discus- 
sions now in print. Yet, because of certain general weaknesses in his approach, 
that I shall try to make clear in a moment, the author makes too much of this 
point. Unity with Communists does not always result in absorption by Com- 
munists in the manner Selznick indicates. The experience of the French and 
Italian Communists' participation in their governments after the Second World 
War and the case of Chiang Kai-shek in the late twenties show this clearly. 

Another of Selznick's most suggestive applications of a familiar idea is his 
interpretation of ‘dual power tactics” on the eve of revolution. By creating 
an alternative organizational center with a claim to legitimate obedience, within 
the framework of the existing social system, it is possible, he suggests, for the 
Communists to dispense with widespread mass support and carry out & success- 
ful coup. This interpretation too somehow fails to carry complete conviction. 
There has been, after all, only one successful Communist coup that took place 
without outside assistance—in Russia itself. The Chinese Communist victory, 
in which Russian help appears to have played a rather minor role, could per- 
haps be considered another case. Neither of these comes very close to matching 
the conditions of Selznick’s overall analysis. At the same time they help to 
suggest the fundamental weakness of his interpretation. 

The basic image of Communism which Selznick seeks to impress on the — 
reader’s mind is an idealized one, resembling a machine-tooled, precision in- 
strument. According to this image, the instrument seems to function without 
real roots in a society, yet is able to inflict the final blow on a machine-age 
society that is nearing the point of collapse for other reasons. This image of 
both the instrument and the society in which it functions most effectively is, 
in my opinion, grotesquely distorted. 

It is characteristic that Selznick takes most of his data on Communism in 
general from the American Communist movement, which, with a little touching 
up, comes the closest to fitting such an image. The American party has also 
been one of the weakest and least significant instruments of the Kremlin. Data 
from the successful parties are relatively scarce in this interpretation. The 
illusion of a machine-tooled, precision instrument is heightened by the absence 
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in Selznick's work of any adequate discussion of internal factionalism, the en- 
demic disease of Communism that has paralyzed it on many crucial occasions. 
By the same token I feel that the author has relied too heavily on organizational 
manuals for his picture of general Communist strategy, and not enough on 
what Communists in different parts of the world have actually done in various 
kinds of situations. The picture that he sketches is thus both idealized and 
static. It accepts-the Communists’ own image of themselves at closer to face 

value than I would, and does not take enough account of the processes of 
growth, change, and adaptation. 

Selznick's view of the kind of society that is most vulnerable to the Commu- 
nist version of totalitarianism, a topic to which he devotes one chapter but which 
colors his whole approach, is a mixture of elite theory and the doctrine that 
industrial society has destroyed the social and cultural bonds of earlier ages, 
leaving an exposed and manipulatable “mass man" as the easy victim of the 
totalitarians. Ortega y Gasset is the most prominent figure in Selznick’s version 
of this fashionable intellectual tradition, though there are overtones from many 
others. This is not the place for an extended polemic with this body of ideas, 
or for an attempt to distinguish what is scientifically valid in them from what 
ig pure romantic pastoralism on the part of hypersensitive urban intellectuals. 
But so far as Communism is concerned, it is quite clear that this doctrine 
focusses attention on the wrong end of the horse. Communism has not gained 
& strong foothold in those advanced industrial countries where the processes 
alleged by Selznick to exist have supposedly been going on for the longest time. 
Instead, the Communist variety of totalitarianism has flourished best in peas- 
. ant societies that for one reason or another were having difficulty in making 
the transition to an industrial order. In their various ways the Communist 
movements in Russia itself and in China, Italy, and France all illustrate this 
connection. The disintegration of modern industrial society in Germany 
after the first World War did not produce the victory of Communism but of 
National Socialism. 

For these reasons the neprot of the Communist threat that emerges 
from Selznick’s pages is open to serious question. His explicit and implicit 
theoretical conceptions, which suffuse the entire work, have influenced his choice 
of problem areas and the selection of the evidence in such a manner as to ex- 
clude what this reviewer, at least, regards as vital matters. This is a pity since 
the book appears under the auspices of RAND, a research organization closely 
allied with the federal government, and is intended, in part, as an "advanced 
training manual for anti-communist forces” (p. 16). With this aura of semi- 
official authority it could conceivably diffuse further among influential segments 
of the public the notion that Communism’s strength lies mostly in certain 
organizational tricks, and thus deflect attention from more important ques- 
tions. At the same time, within the range given by its limited intellectual focus, 
the treatment is frequently superb. 

BARRINGTON Moors, JR. 

Harvard University. 
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Public Administration and Policy Development; A Case Book. EDITED BY HAROLD 
STEIN. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and HORDE 1952. Pp. xlv, 860. 
$5.00.) 


The appearance of this book is a major event in the dienen of pubie 
administration as a field of study. Back of its publication lie several years of 
planning, research, experimentation, writing, and editing by a considerable - 
number of persons of high competence. It is the reviewer’s guess that the 
“case method" study of public administration here presented will enjoy great 
popularity i in the coming years, and that important further developments will 
flow from this popularity. But even if this guess is wrong and the general verdict 
proves negative, the book will become a landmark—in this event, a warning 
that a certain road leads nowhere in particular though it has six lanes and land- 
scaped shoulders. 

Public Administration and Policy Development is a difficult book to review. 
Large in size, high in specific gravity, and smoothly polished, it is hard to han-- 
dle. The reviewer’s customary handholds—the corners of crotchets, the inden- 
tations of idiosyncrasies, the faults of fact, the soft spots in structure—are 
. missing. Paradoxically, this review is largely an attempt to explain why the 
book has this special quality of “unreviewability.” 

There is first of all the fact that the book comes with its own built-in book 
review, in the form of a thirty-six page "Introduction" by the editor. This is 
the type of introduction—long and carefully done—that authors and editors | 
often dream of but publishers seldom permit. In it the editor presents a history 
&nd rationale of the book, explains the techniques of ease construction, sug- 
gests various ways in which the cases can be used pedagogically, admits pos- 
sible limitations of the case method in géneral and of these cases in particular, : 
and blunts by anticipation the edge of nearly every conceivable type of criti- 
cism. This is all done urbanely, gently, and with no assertion, not even a 
suggestion, that all our problems will be solved if all other types of social study 
are abandoned and everyone begins forthwith to read and write “cases.” -In 
fact, the conclusion of the Introduction is so disarming that it deserves quotas- 
tion: '"There are many other public administration activities that would yield 
useful results if analyzed by the case method; but there is no reason for think- 
ing that every aspect of public administration can be best examined by this 
technique, nor is there reason for thinking that any given aspect of public 
administration, even though usefully examined by cases, should not be subject 
to other types of analysis as well. As in Kiplmg’s jingle, 

There are nine end twenty ways, 
Of making tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 


How can one quarrel with that? Or with the invitation to arrange the Cases 


topically any way we wish, if none of the four alternative arrangements pro- 
vided in the Introduction is to our liking? 


There is secondly the fact that the book is a product of a highly unusual type 


~ 
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of collective endeavor. Discontinuity and unevenness are the customary re- 
sults of collective endeavor in book production, but in this instance the collec- 
tive effort has resulted instead in a uniformity of quality and flavor—all Grade 
A, pasteurized and homogenized. This result is the more remarkable because the 
cases themselves were written by more than a score of persons, at different times 
and places (and, in some instances, originally for other purposes). But the edit- 
ing and reviewing process has been remarkably thorough and effective. The 
editor, a sensitive and creative person, has himself spent full time for several 
years on the project. Back of the editor has been the thought and labor of a 
committee of prominent scholars, teachérs and practitioners of public adminis- 
tration. Many meetings of committee members over a considerable period of 
time resulted in an accepted body of theories and techniques; and multiple 
review of manuscripts by committee members helped to secure uniformity of 
execution. Experiment accompanied theorizing. Many cases were published 
separately and tested in the classroom before final decisions on “product speci- 
fications’ were made. 

A third reason for the reviewer’s difficulties concerns the perspective from 
which the cases are written. The editors have been highly sensitive to the 
problems of selectivity and objectivity. Well aware of the role of the unex- 
pressed major premise, they have tried to be knowledgeable and careful about 
their own. Willing to acknowledge that in public administration “every man is 
his-own codifier and classifier,” they do not represent their own categories and 
case selections as divinely revealed or séientifieally determined. 

In the treatment of the cases an effort has been made to view administrative 
reality in the round, but dispassionately and from sufficient distance to insure 
true proportions. Searching for a phrase to characterize the perspective, the 
reviewer hit first upon J-Am-a-Camera, decided that Wise-Man-Viewing- 
From-a-Cloud better expresses the idea, and finally settled upon The-God’s- 
Eye-View as the expression that best conveys the sense of the perspective. 
This figure was perhaps suggested by the following sentence in the Introduction: 
“Seen exclusively through the eyes of a single observer and at close range, 
decision tends to look like a single act of choice precipitated by a dilemma, while 
to the gods on high, the dilemma is merely a selected point in the perpetual 
flux of our world." 

The problem of the reviewer is obviously a serious one: how to gain enough 
altitude to see the perspective in perspective. The reviewer confesses that he 
cannot solve this problem. In general his opinions and prejudices (so far as 
relevant and except as noted below) are so nearly congruent with those of the 
authors and editor that there is little with which he disagrees in philosophy or 
technique. He suggests, however, that both philosophy and technique owe & 
debt to contemporary literary forms most closely associated with The New 
Yorker, and to the documentary film. No photograph is reproduced in the book, 
but without the invention of the camera it is not conceivable that it should 
have happened. 

The conception of publie administration which helps form the “perspective” 
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needs further comment. Part I of the Introduction is a neat and knowledgeable 
summary of the major trends, past and contemporary, in American study of 
publie administration. Much of the discussion naturally centers on the historic 
distinction between “politics’’ and "administration." While granting and indeed 
even insisting that from one point of view administration may be considered 
as a “process,” the emphasis chosen by the editor and his associates is upon 
“policy” as an aspect of administration. To be sure, the official theory of the 
book is that of a “synthesis” of process and politics (at one point spoken of as 
“two sides of the same coin"); policy-making itself is regarded as a ‘‘process.”’ 
But the effect of keeping the camera tramed upon decision-making is, in terms 
of traditional emphasis upon processes, to emphasize policy or politics. 

A further word of description and summary of the cases is in order also. 
There is great outward divergence in the cases. In size they vary from a few 
pages to novelette- or novel-length. There is no fixed formal outline to which 
all are made to conform; rather, the subject matter determines the develop- 
ment. All have an introductory statement of some kind preceding the narrative, 
and most end with summaries, ''postseripts" or "reflections." (One ends with a 
lady-or-the-tiger question.) Some cases, especially the larger ones, have sup- 
porting appendixes—chronologies, bibliographies, biographies of the dramatis 
personnae, copies of letters, memoranda, and documents of various kinds. Two 
cases are autobiographical but are placed in a framework of editorial comment. 
But despite this outward show of variety and divergence, the obvious and im- 
pressive fact is the uniformity of conception and execution commented upon 
above. 

The chief aim of the cases is to enable the reader—usually a college student 
and often a potential participant in public lfe—to get the “feel” of adminis- 
tration before actual job experience. Even more important, Its aim is to facili- 
tate the earliest attainment of Wisdom: a sense of the all but infinite complexi- 
ties of administration and policy formulation, of normal and abnormal time- 
spans for collective action, of the many variations of gray that lie between the 
blacks and whites of ethical absolutes, of the uses and abuses of such things as 
clearance, hierarchy, functionalism, and so forth. And the cases strike near 
the center of this important target in the reviewer’s opinion. The reviewer's 
feeling of authenticity is heightened by the fact that he watched some of the 
dramas from the wings and played a walk-on role in one. The accounts ring true. 

Not to cavil, but in the spirit of the dictum that there are nine and twenty 
ways of writing tribal lays, the reviewer notes in closing that if he were editing 
a case book he would introduce two changes in the general scheme here fol- 
lowed. One would be somehow to “point’’ the case material so that it throws 
light upon the truth or usefulness of various alternative or complementary 
theories of bureaucracy and administration—those of Weber, Simon, Barnard, 
Selznick, and others. We are told in the Introduction that the cases will, among 
many other things, help perform this function. But from that point on the 
reader is left to his own devices so far as this objective is concerned. 

The second change would be to slow or even to stop the action, at least oc- 
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casionally, at the point and moment of actual decision. In terms of the camera 
metaphor, we ought at least to have close-up and slow-motion shots of deci- 
sions, which are after all what the book is about. Perhaps this is a protest against 
an inherent limitation of the camera, not against the way it is used; no doubt 
it lends itself better to spectator sports than to scientific creation or ethical 
choice. Very well, in that case stop the camera for a while. What were the 
alternatives? What was the area of “free will? What were the “political limita- 
tions" on choice? What ethical norms might the administrator employ, with 
what “justification,” and with what results? As indicated above, in the 
God’s-eye-view the administrator’s “dilemma” tends to become lost in the 
"flux." We are occasionally told in a smooth off-hand manner that the admin- 
istrator faced a hard decision. But the student needs to smell the sweat. The 
students whom the reviewer faces are very keen about the flux, but they can’t 
recognize a dilemma at two paces. God may be satisfied with noting the spar- 
row’s fall, but among sparrows the rise and fall of sparrows deserves the most 
earnest consideration. 
DwicHr Wapo. 

-University of California (Berkeley). 


Party and Constituency; Pressures on Congress. By Juros Turner. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. 190. $2.50.) 


Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy. By Groran L. GRASSMUCE. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1951. Pp. 181. $2.00.) 


These two additions to the distinguished list of Johns Hopkins studies are 
pioneering attempts to use quantitative techniques in analyzing congressional 
behavior. 

Whatever the present shortcomings of statistical calipers for measuring 
pliable and elusive motivations—and the shortcomings are many—political 
science needs the rigor and the patience of Turners and Grassmucks, and needs 
to cultivate a faith in the promise of statistical techniques for certain kinds of 
social analysis. We are constantly refining our ability to measure behavioral 
aggregates, and we are developing tools to check our hunches and insights. 
The authors and their mentors at Johns Hopkins deserve our thanks for work- 
ing on the cutting edge of this frontier. 

Turner has attempted to measure the relative impact of parties and constitu- 
encies upon congressional voting behavior in the years 1921, 1931, 1937, and 
1944. All roll calls on publie bills in these years have been subjected to party. 
vote analysis, indexes of cohesion and likeness, and a Chi square test. Turner 
has worked to isolate the impact of metropolitan, rural, native, foreign, and 
sectional pressures from party pressures as effective factors in voting behavior. 

Grassmuck has used standard deviations and percentages to test sectional 
biases on all foreign policy roll calls from 1921 to 1941. l 

The weakness of these two works lies in the assumptions upon which their ` 
elaborate statistical edifices have been constructed. A mature, non-statistical 
political science based upon sensitive observation, introspection, historical 
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knowledge, and reflective value analvsis has much to offer the patient tabulator. 

Both authors assume for purposes of analysis that one legislative issue is as 
important as another. This leads them to give as much weight to a District of 
Columbia tax or a fractional cut in a Navy appropriation as they do to the 
OPA or the World Court. Whatever the risks in setting a value scale to mea- 
sure the importance of issues, the risks of not setting such a scale are enormous. 
_ In terms of indexes of party responsibility, for example, it makes a whale of a 
difference whether a Congressman votes “right” on five major issues backed 
by the President and “wrong” on ten minor issues, or vice versa. 

Furthermore, the authors assume that roll calls are true indexes of the policy 
positions of legislators on specific measures. ‘This is a little like assuming that a 
church supper represents the gastronomical desires of an epicure, or that an 
appraisal of a rich aunt’s poetry is a true reflection of a nephew’s highest powers 
of literary criticism. 

And what is a party “pressure’’ or “‘influence’’? When a Congressman dashes 
into the House chamber, buttonholes a friend and asks, What's up and how do 
we go?," is his vote determined by (a) the party, (b) the impact of the party 
upon the friend, (c) the impact of the committee chairman reporting the bill 
upon the friend, (d) the Congressman's recognition that all the important deci- 
sions were taken before the roll call, (e) the fact that the friend entertained the 
Congressman at the Willard the night before, or (f) & log-roll? 

Is a conservative vote of a Senator from South Dakota a reflection of “rural” 

r "regional" pressures, or of the carefully spotted campaign contributions of 
the du Pont, Sloan, Pew, Mellon politico-economic combine? 

If you multiply one uncertainty by 1,000, do you necessarily get certainty? 
Chi squares can help in developing probabilities of accident, but they cannot 
identify causes of uniformity. j 

The result is that the authors are frequently superficial and occasionally ` 
naive in assigning explanations for the uniformities and divergences which their 
statistics identify. 

But despite these and similar limitations, with most of which the authors 
are probably far more aware than this reviewer, these monographs represent 
important contributions to the literature of social and political measurement. 

- SrEPHEN K. Barner. 

Wesleyan University. 


A Two-Party South? BY ALEXANDER HEARD. | (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 334. $4.75.) 


The burgeoning literature on the politics of the South not only increases in 
quantity but likewise improves in quality. Six years ago the General Education 
Board subsidized to the extent of $40,000 an ambitious undertaking, at the 
University of Alabama, under the leadership of Roscoe Martin, to examine the 
nature of the one-party system in the South. Three years ago V. O. Key’s 
Southern Politics was the first fruit of this enterprise. Now Key’s able heuten- 
ant, Alexander Heard, publishes A Two-Party South? at a time when the quad- 
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rennial rumblings from Dixie may betoken possibly a political earthquake but 
more likely a July thunder shower. Rarely has a Foundation reaped as rich a 
harvest from so meager a grant. Such profitable interest should induce further 
investments in analysis of the political process in other areas of the country. 
One of the chief byproducts of this collective research project is that it shows 
that Southerners can study in southern higher educational institutions the 
most controversial issues and have the results published by a southern univer- 
sity press. This is a notable achievement. 

To those whose faith in education has begun to waver, this volume should give 
heart. The same environment which produced Herman Talmadge, Eugene 
Cox, and Thomas E. Watson gave birth to Alexander Heard. By and large 
Heard received his education in the South. The product which emerges from 
these efforts of a young Southerner, looking at the problems of his native heath 
through critical but sympathetic eyes, is further illumination on the political 
process, not only considered on a regional basis but also on the larger scene, 
as one of the broad institutions of human control. 

Heard devotes a great deal of his attention to the possibility of a genuine 
two-party system in the South. His conclusions are tentative, as all human 
conclusions necessarily are, but he suggests the possibility of the wedding of the 
Bourbon plantation elite (self-styled) and the newer industrial forces of the 
region, already deeply entrenched in the Republican party elsewhere, to form 
an effective opposition to the farmer-labor-Negro Democratic party. Such a 
development would produce in the South the pattern already familiar in North 
and East. It is easier to foresee potentials in politics than to carry them out. 
The force of inertia in human affairs is at least as great as in the physical world. 
Once a pattern is set cataclysmic events like war, depression, or profound racial 
or religious movements are required to change the “set” of things. The Civil 
War formed the political patterns of the South along the lines of fertility of soil 
and physiography of regions. The folkways of politics have altered startlingly 
little since. The South is the last great agrarian region to succumb to the proc- 
. ess of industrialization. As that process completes itself the politics of the area 
will accommodate itself to the new mode of life. The old status will fade and a 
new one will emerge. The Negro will cease to be a rural majority in ten per cent 
of southern counties but will become a marginal urban minority in the new cities 
of the South as well as in metropolises in the North and East. As workers, 
Negroes will fuse with white laborers or as professional people they will acquire 
middle class ways. This is a slow but steady development already clear and 
distinct on the political horizon. 

The national importance of this study is clear. The effects of the New and 
Fair Deals have been to allow the new industrial workers to organize. For 
twenty years the symbols and organization of the Democratic party have been 
in the hands of leaders actually or politically sympathetic to this growing ur- 
ban-industrial political force. If the organization of the Democratic party re- 
mains in friendly hands, a two-party system will continue. But if the Democratic 
name and organization are recaptured by the elements which, with an occa- 
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sional exception, dominated the party from 1870 to 1932, then the kind of one- 
party politics seen in the South will prevail once more in the nation. The domi- 
nant party will hold the minority party in a captive position. For this reason, 
Heard's study has national significance. r 
In two respects these valuable studies are incomplete. In the first place they 
do not tell us how money affects the political process. Perhaps this is a more 
explosive subject for research than race, even in the South. Secondly, technol- 
ogy as a political dynamic is not clearly analyzed. For example, the role of 
highways and highway building in the construction of political machines is 
not sufficiently emphasized. The federal grant-in-aid system has wrought a 
revolution. 
. In treating as large a subject as TA politics of the South minor errors are 
^ jnevitable. For example, Republican senatorial nominees have been successful 
three rather than two times in Kentucky, 1919 to 1950 (p. 7). The great value 
of the work is not diminished by these occasional inaccuracies. 


J. B. SHANNON. 
-= University of Kentucky. 


Sociologie Électorale; Esquisse d'un Bilan: Guide de Recherches. By FRANÇOIS 
GoauEL AND Gnorers DuPEux. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1961. 
Pp. 90. 300 fr.) : 


Géographie des Elections Frangaises de 1870 @ 1961. By Francois GOGUEL. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1951. Pp. 144. 500 fr.) 


Both of these volumes were published under the auspices of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, founded in Paris after the war and making an 
altogether vigorous contribution not only to political science in the American 
sense of the word, but to the broad field of social sciences in general. The two 
volumes on electoral sociology are superb examples of a true integration of 
political and policy analysis, of social and economic history, of political geog- 
raphy and social psychology. By training, temperament and his encyclopedic 
knowledge Professor Goguel is better equipped than almost any of his col- 
leagues in present-day continental Europe to conduct and supervise the kind 
— of studies here presented. 

The "study-guide" which M. Goguel has prepared with some of his ad- 
vanced students will prove indispensable and not alone for scholars concerned 
with French developments. Because of its cogent methodological remarks, its 
evaluation of all possible source materials, and its prudent, judicious Approach 
to a field where hurried generalizations are as tempting as disastrous, the vol- 
ume deserves consideration by all who are interested in the study of elections . 
and political parties. | 

The vitality of recent French research in the field is attested to by the fact 
that more than eighty studies are listed &s dealing with particular aspects of 
electoral analysis extending to an ever-increasing number of regions and locali- 
ties; before the war M. André Siegfried’s classical book on the political physiog- 
nomy of the French West was the only reliable work of this kind. ` 
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Professor Goguel’s study of French elections from the fall of the Second Em- 
pire to the present contains three score carefully drawn and annotated maps. 
Except for the two elections which have taken place since the establishment of 
the Fourth Republic, the maps illustrate only the growth and decline of the 
political Left and Right, not of the broad middle groups; they sometimes pre- 
sent the voting strength, sometimes the alignment of elected deputies; for the 
Right various groups have to be lumped together since well determined parties 
hardly existed. But with all these unavoidable and frankly acknowledged im- 
perfections, the overall picture remains highly enlightening. 

That in many regions the political orientation of the electorate prevailing 
today crystallized during the first year of the Third Republic, was known, but 
never so completely documented. On the other hand, the transformation of 
French conservatism under the stress of new economic problems, the radical 
legacy accruing to the socialists, the montagnard traditions profiting the com- 
munists, the very ephemeral influence of international developments on elec- 
toral results—all these are phenomena that are clarified by Professor Goguel’s 
maps and comments. ` 

The book finally views political polarization against the background of such 
factors as religious practices, population density, amount of savings accounts, 
and industrial and agricultural production. (Distribution of credit would be of 
equal significance, if only sufficient data were available!) After careful evalua- 
tion of his evidence, the author reaches, however tentatively, disquieting con- 
clusions: the economically and socially dynamic parts of the country are align- 
ing themselves today with right-wing or left-wing radicalism, while political 
“stability” is provided by obsolete groups and regions. A precarious stability 
indeed for a country which by its very geographical position must become the 
pivot of an anti-totalitarian and dynamic commonwealth! 

Henry W. EHRMANN. 

University of Colorado. i 


Ecuador; Constitutions and Caudillos. By Grorar I. BLanxsrTEN. (Berkeley 
^ and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 196. Cloth 
$3.00, paper $2.50.) 


The study of Latin American government and politics by American political 
scientists, as this book clearly shows, is entering a new phase. The author be- 
came & Latin American specialist as a young man, not when he was pushing 
middle-age. His interest in Latin America had grown naturally and organically 
out of his activities as a bureaucrat, not out of an act of will to explore one of 
the remaining “dark continents” of political science research. He did not rush 
into print with his “findings”: he spent years, not months, in the country he 
had chosen to study and took time to learn Spanish, not a “smattering” of it. 
_ As you lay down his book, you know without having been told that he could 
take you to good restaurants not only in back streets in Quito and Guayaquil 
but also out over the country. He refused to accept the axiom that the Latin 
Americans, because they do not have departments of political science in their 
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universities, create no political literature worth taking into account; and he has 
not only come up with an astonishing bibliography of Ecuadoran books and 
articles, but integrated them into his analysis. Best of all, he shows himself to be 
troubled in his mind and heart by a whole series of questions that his predeces- 
sors in this branch of comparative government have been more than content to. 
beg, such as: If you suspect that behind the “written constitution" of the coun- 
try you are studying, and the institutions clustered around it, there is another 
constitution and another cluster of institutions, and that the country’s political 
realities must be sought in the latter, not the former, how do you allocate time 
and space between them in a good comparative government study? How do 
you maintain the “impartiality” of the laboratory scientist, when the further 
you get into your problem the more you find yourself taking sides with some 
microbes you have under your microscope against other microbes you have 
under your microscope? What do you do, as you go along, with the value judg- 
ments and presuppositions and prejudices you bring to your study from the 
intellectual and political and moral climate in which you have yourself grown up? 
In a word: Where do you turn for a methodology, an SOP, for the study of a 
foreign country's government. and politics? 

Blanksten neither raises nor answers these questions in so many words, but 
he is clearly suffering with them, even torn by them. One side of him, clearly, 
wanted to write a straight, traditional political scientist’s treatise on Ecua- 
doran government and politics, limited to deadpan description of the relevant - 
machinery (party organization, electoral arrangements, court system, the con- 
gress, the president, the cabinet), duly set in its historical context, and to 
raising and answering such questions as: Why is Ecuadoran politics so unstable? 
Does the instability of Ecuadoran politics follow some more or less-stable pat- 
tern? What might be done, on the level of political gadgeteering, to reduce the 
instability? Most of his book is in fact given over to this sort of thing, with 
rich detail and a pervading atmosphere of dullness that may win it, in certain 
quarters, an undeserved reputation for being just what the doctor ordered. But 
Blanksten’s heart, as he finally says in the last paragraph on p. 155, simply 
isn’t in it. For another side of him, it is easy to see, would have given us a book 
showing that Ecuadoran politics (but now we are using-“‘politics’’ in another 
sense, namely that of who get what, where, when, and how) isn’t really unstable 
at all: the same groups keep on getting the long end of the stick and the same ` 
ones the short end. This book would have examined the machinery by which the 
people who get the long end manage to keep on getting it, and to keep on making 
the people who get the short end like it. Very little of this book, however, got 
written. We hear repeatedly of the “‘seven instruments of power"—the pattern 
of land ownership, the Roman Catholic Church, the armed forces, the pattern 
of literacy, the status system, the division of labor, and the constitutional- 
legal system—by means of which 20 per cent of the population, he believes; 
keep the other 80 per cent of the population in their place. But for the most 
part he leaves them unanalyzed, and his position about them undocumented— 
not because his heart is not in it, but because his energies have already been 
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expended on the seventh alleged instrument of power, too tardily recognized as 
such, to the exclusion of the other six. Still other sides of him, almost but not 
quite repressed, appear to want for Ecuador a modern "democracy," all com- 
plete with universal suffrage and elections that are genuine plebiscites on pub- 
lic policy and what for lack of a better term we might call social justice, as well 
as an attempt by the ruling class, d la Mexicaine, to preserve the Ecuadoran 
Indian and his way of life. But he has not yet learned to have it both ways 
about value judgments and impartiality by taking the reader into his confi- 
dence about the former, so that these are reluctant and for the most part 1m- 
plicit emphases in his book. He does not, therefore, have to commit himself 
as to whether Ecuador is rich enough in resources to afford much more—of 
political equality, of social justice, of preservation of the Indian—than it is 
. getting, or whether, even if the Ecuadorans took it into-their heads to under- 
take drastic reforms, they would not be well advised to consult, for that purpose, 
their own values rather than those of Topeka and Toledo. 
. All this makes Blanksten on Ecuador another and, I think, less valuable 
book than he might have written if, early in his research, he had made up his 
mind where to draw the line, at least for the moment, between '"'political" 
data and socio-economic data, and if, also early, he had married some concep- 
tion of the purpose of comparative government research. But that is not to 
say that he sheuld have done éither of these things. In any field beset by con- 
fusion and indecision about methodology, it is good for the young writer to 
let himself become a battleground on which conflicting methodological concep- 
tions can fight it out among themselves. It clears his mind. This is the process 
by which, in any field, confusion and indecision get themselves replaced by direc- 
tion and purpose. I predict that Blanksten on Argentina, the research for which 
is under way, will show that the process pays dividends. 

| WiLLMOORE KENDALL. 

Yale University. | 


Spannungen und Kráfte dm westdeutschen Verfassungssystem. By WERNER 
WEBER. (Stuttgart: Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag. 1951. Pp. 102. DM 4.80.) 


Werner Weber’s little book offers the curious spectacle of an intelligent and 
lucid writer employing the conceptual framework erected by Carl Schmitt, in 
the late twenties and the early thirties, to measure and criticize the constitu- 
tional edifice of present-day Germany. After what has occurred over these past 
twenty years, it is somewhat astonishing to meet again—without prior attempt 
at some sort of inventory—the old clichés: “the all-embracing authority of the 
State" with an acknowledged authority and a center of its own, “the strong ex- 
ecutive,” which neutralizes party politics and preserves the permanence of the 
state, and the concept of the elite as applied to the German civil service, with 
the people construed as an elementary unorganized force distinct from and 
opposed to the pluralism of oligarchic power groups. However, in retrospect, the 
Weimar Constitution, '*with its relative stability and ability to function," gets 
& somewhat friendlier reception. It is used, so to speak, as a kind of backdrop, 
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against which the shortcomings of the Bonn document show up ever the more 
clearly. But, this Weimar backdrop in itself is a synthetic concoction, made up 
of the original 1919 document, the interpretation it suffered in the School- of 
Carl Schmitt, and the political institutions of the twenties and thirties as they 
actually formed, without much reference to the Weimar document itself. 
Weber’s effectively presented indictment of the Bonn documents theory and 


. practice unfailingly centers on its psychological and organizational shortcom- 


ings: ita perfectionism, its too obvious effort to avoid the pitfalls of the Wei- 
mar Constitution, its overemphasis on the minutiae of legal procedures, etc. 
Yet, at the same time, his complete acceptance of Carl Schmitt’s concep- | 
tual framework and scale of values has stood in the way of a dispassionate 
analysis of the interplay between constitutional order and the social reality of 
the Bonn state. 

Two institutions are at the center of the author's criticism: (a) the political 
parties, with their related pluralistic forces, which without much popular 
authority and without the counterweight of a strong executive, have seized 
the state and hold it, subject only to a limited popular option to choose every 
four years between already well-entrenched power groups; and (b) the exag- 
gerated federalism with its predominant powers over the whole field of adminis- 
tration and with its emphasis on the indirect and irresponsible power of the 
Federal Council. 

To be sure, the genesis of the postwar German state has led to the reappear- 
ance of political parties, before either a new central bureaucracy or an army 
could again be organized. But what is the real significance of this initial ad- 
vantage, which Weber so much emphasizes, and the regularization of the role 
of political parties, as effected by Article 21 of the Basic Law? Do these factors 
make for a virtually unchecked party domination of the political scene? To 
argue in this fashion the author had to minimize, even to distort outright, the 
powerful support which a new central bureaucracy, rapidly consolidating its 
position, draws from stabilization of the government, produced at least in part 
by one of the main innovations of the basic law: the fact that a government can 
now be overthrown only if the oppositional forces are able to organize a new - 
cabinet. What is worse, the constant recourse to the old cliché of “oligarchie 
pluralism” shows little readiness to inquire into the role of the parties within 
the democratic process. Parties in West Germany are as little as elsewhere led by 
“esoteric circles," as the author dubs them. Whatever mixture of professional- 
ism and charismatic leadership prevails in the internal structure of the main . 
German parties, their claim to legitimacy—so gratuitously denied by Weber— 
rests in their ability to channel the political and social energies of their clientele 
of unions, economic associations or churches into political action. While the 
transfer of a few hundred thousand votes from one traditional party to another 
has been sufficient under many working systems of parliamentary.democracy to 
effect a change of administration, the Bonn document does not bar competitors 
from access to the political market. However, it makes an attempt, whose sig- 
nificance is as yet uncertain, to check a new competitor’s democratic creden- 
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tials and to weed out precisely those illegitimate participants whom Weber, in 
a somewhat veiled reference to the events of 1933, credits posthumously with 
being “volcanic eruptions of the state’s eternal tendency towards self preserve- 
tion.” 

There is no doubt that much of the federalism of the Bonn document belongs 
to its negative rather than positive aspects. The author justifiably makes short 
shrift of the largely fictitious character of this federalism, especially in the 
legislative sphere. But he overshoots his mark. According to him, the very fact 
that the parties which are in possession of the central governmental machinery 
also control the state administrations, dangerously accentuates the centrifugal 
tendencies inherent in the whole organizational structure of this federal state. 
The reality is somewhat more complex. Often coalitions of what the author him- 
self calls “middle parties’’—i.e., including the major Bonn opposition party— 
govern on the Land level. These coalitions are predominantly concerned with 
their own social and economic problems, and have little time, energy or in- 
clination to interfere with central policies, except when their own interests are 
at stake. If they do intervene, their course of action is largely determined by 
their own social configuration, which remains constant regardless of whether 
the administration happens to be in the hands of a left- or right-wing coalition. 
There is no evidence that those few Land governments, which are in the hands 
of the Bonn opposition party alone, regard themselves as major props for some 
sort of generalized assault against the Bonn administration. The influence of 
the central party machines on their Land representatives, which varies in mag- 
nitude from Land to Land and from party to party, serves at least as often to 
counterbalance as to intensify the centrifugal tendencies. Moreover, in his zeal 
to paint a somber picture of the indirect or concealed exercise of power by the 
Federal Council, the author somehow loses sight of a basic problem. To what 
extent do the strong regional differences existing between industrialized and 
predominantly agricultural, refugee-ridden states require some sort of central 
clearing house which could attempt to harmonize their legitimate interests 
with each other and with the central government? His strictures would be justi- 
fied only if he had shown that the admittedly excessive powers of the Federal 
Council have been used to block legislative traffic and snarl the governmental 
machinery. The legislative record of the Bonn Parliament in the last two years ` 
seems ample proof to the contrary. But arguing from the whole record, rather 
than singling out an occasional episode, would probably have lessened the 
persuasiveness of this brilliant, if dangerously lopsided indictment. 

OTTO KIRCHHEIMER, 

Washington, D. C. 


Das Budget: Vol. I, Die Budgetkontrolle; Vol. II, Das Budgetwesen; Vol. III, 
Inhalts-, Sach- und Namensverzeichnis. By Kurt Hamra. (Tübingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1949-51. Pp. vi, 586; iv, 491; xix, 204. GM 82.40, bound GM 94.00.) 


How nations go about figuring and meeting their common needs through 
financial planning is a matter of mounting importance in the era of the modern 
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service state. It is also a subject that casts its shadow across many different 
fields of special concern. To suggest but a few: How should control over the 
public purse be organized constitutionally in harmony with the values congenial 
to the political system? What kinds of arrangements would be most satisfactory 
in defining the budgetary roles of the representative assembly and the chief 
executive charged with the direction of public management? How could political 
responsibility and expert judgment be blended in the budget process? What 
methods would be best suitable for an effective development of the financial 
plan and its faithful execution? How could this plan be made to operate as a 
source of strength to the economy? How would particular revenues or expend- 
itures affect different elements of the public in terms of distributive justice? 
These questions make clear that the budget in présent-day government is not 
merely an instrumentality of publie finance. It is the balance wheel of public 
policy, the prompting force behind accountable administration, and a principal 
gauge for checking up on the nation’s general condition. 

For a subject so deserving of attention, it is remarkable that scientific treat- 
ment of governmental budgeting has proved attractive to few scholars. Per- 
haps the explanation lies in the fact that penetrating study calls for an unusual 
combination of different approaches, including. those of political science and 
economics. It is therefore not surprising that the appearance a few years ago of 
the opening section of Heinig’s broadly conceived comparative analysis of 
governmental budget systems raised high expectations, expressed: also in this 
REVIEW (vol. 42, 1948, pp. 1238-39). Now that the work is completed it is an. 
agreeable duty to report that the early expectations have been fulfilled. The 
fruit of almost twenty years of labor, twice put in jeopardy when Hitler’s 
cohorts caught up with the author, this massive achievement is without 
precedent and without rival. It demonstrates in tearful irony how productive 
can be the shotgun wedding of a lawmaker’s practical budgetary experience 
and an exile’s devotion to scholarship. Who in the years of the Weimar republic 
could have guessed that Herr Retchstagsabgeordneter Heinig, up to his ears in the 
affairs of the parliamentary budget committee, would ever find time to write 
a three-volume treatise embroidered with some 2,400 footnotes? And who might 
have thought that the first academic recognition would come to a German for 
a book written in German in the form of an honorary OEE from the 
University of Stockholm? 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this EE A exposition lies in 
the degree to which general theory is brought down to the specific features of 
budgetary organization and procedure in many different countries, including 
such opposites as the Soviet Union and the United States. The wealth of com- 
parative data, in large part almost inaccessible save to specialists, is extraor- 
dinary. No less noteworthy is the high level of accuracy. Two secondary char- 
acteristics also warrant mention. The first of these is Heinig’s tendency, natural 
for a man of his background, to stress the legislative perspective. But if there is 
too much of that, a reviewer whose vantage point is on the executive side should 
be glad for the chance of praising the author for an excess of virtue. The other 
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secondary characteristic shows up in the keenness of eye with which Heinig 
traces the deterioration of budgetary integrity under totalitarian auspices. To 
the American student, who is likely to be wrapped up in the technical as- 
pects of the subject, such candid pursuit of political theses may be a healthy 
jolt. 

The first volume deals with budgetary control in a widely inclusive sense, 
ranging from the coordinating effects of budget preparation to the powers avail- 
able to the legislature on the one hand and the auditing agency on the other. 
The second volume considers the structure and content of the budget, grouped 
under four “budgetary principles,” these being periodicity, prior authorization, 
comprehensiveness, and clarity. The third volume provides not only an ex- 
ceptionally detailed index, but simultaneously the equivalent of a very useful 
glossary of technical terms that occur in different languages. Thus it should be 
fairly easy to find the way back to the countless subtopics that would elude 
even the best table of contents. 

To those potential readers in the United States who remember German 
learned writing with mixed feelings, it will be encouraging that Heinig’s 
style is crisp, direct, and often brightened by wry humor. For example, al- 
though giving Americans credit for originality in dramatizing complex date 
- pietorially, the author takes exception to the organizational diagrams of the 
Hoover Commission by saying that they look “as if eels played hide and seek 
in an aquarium" (vol. II, p. 469, n. 184a). But Heinig’s mental reservations 
toward the output of the Hoover Commission go beyond charts and diagrams. 
After examining its recommendations, especially those concerned with financial 
management, he rates them on balance “impressive and disappointing” (vol. 
II, p. 470). In particular he views the proposals for a performance budget 
&8 too simple an answer. As for matters of momentary timeliness, he refers to 
A. E. Buck’s argument to the effect that the statutory deadline for submission 
of the budget to Congress is especially disadvantageous when there is a change 
in the presidency by expiration of tenure (vol. II. p. 289, n. 191a). 

A foe of totalitarian planning, Heinig on the other hand is far from rejecting 
that coherence of means and ends which makes the budget the work plan of 
government. Nor is planning a bad word for him. As a matter of fact, he finds 
the budgets of the United States characterized by “middle class planning" 
(vol. II, p. 83). The forms of this democratic kind of planning are put in sharp 
contrast with the financial trickery and the methodical destruction of budget- 
ary publicity that went for magic under the Nazi regime (vol. I, pp. 497 ff.). 
But the author is not misled by false dichotomies. He knows, for instance, 
that the contest between political decision and professional interpretation 
of the facts runs through all budget systems. He also knows that lawmakers 
and administrative officials do not pursue identical interests. It is easy to see 
why budgetary clarity is essential for legislative control, “but the bureaucracy 
lives in a jungle of figures as cozily as a bear in a national park” (vol. II, p. 407). 
At the same time, Heinig is too much of a realist to minimize the positive 
contribution of the career service, or to ignore the causes of “red tape" in govern- 
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ment and of “green tape” in private enterprise, which latter term he borrows 
from Paul Appleby (vol. I, p. 385, n. 308). In brief, in Heinig’s tailoring the 
cloak of the budget is spacious enough to cover a large array of subjects of 
comparative administration and comparative politics, including such obscure 


. matters as the scope of Retchswehr-Red Army collaboration in weapon develop- 


` ment and tactical exercises in the twenties (vol. IT, p. 156, n. 385). 

One lesson that took hold of the author's mind as he plodded along in his 
research will be of considerable interest to those who feel that perfection still 
has a long way to come in budgeting. Starting his venture with great respect 
for “national peculiarities,’ he came to conclude in the end that in each country 
the defenders of hallowed but archaic budgetary practices seldom had a leg 
to stand on and nearly always had & stake of a sort in leaving things as they 
were. | 

| Farrz MonsrEIN Marx. 
United States Bureau of the Budget. | 


War and Human Progress; An Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. By 
Jonn U. Ner. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 464. 
$6.50.) 


This is a book which often rises to great heights of insight as T as scholar-. 


. ship. The scholarship is indeed of a quite monumental order throughout the 
entire work, though there are occasions when it lapses from the role of imple- 
menting ideas to one which is somewhat less positive. The book is not one to 
be-read through by continuous application, for the massing of historical detail— 


presented often in dramatic leaps of centuries—must quickly become over- - 


whelming to even the most earnest and favorably disposed of readers. 
On the other hand, when savored chapter by individual chapter at suitably 
spaced intervals, this same wealth of detail has the opposite effect of illuminat- 


ing and T all the many recesses of the vast subject area. Moreover, 


if the book is read in this way, what would otherwise be a severe fault in it 
becomes a virtue—that is, its quite disjointed organization. The several major 
themes which run through the book are touched upon, dismissed, and then 
considered anew, so that in perusing any one chapter the reader is desi to be 
amply reminded of chapters he has read before. 


Although a professional economist or economie historian, Professor Nef 


reveals himself—not indeed for the first time—as a profound and loving stu- 


dent of Western culture and art. This is evidenced most conspicuously in his. 


broad and intensive treatment of the non-material restraints on war in the 
past. It is clear that the author does not like the debasement of human values 
and culture which he is convinced has proceeded from the industrial revolution. 
Quite apart from the immeasurably greater hazards to life and civilization 
which have derived from the progress in weapons technology, the gadgetry of 
present-day life seems to him an excessive price to have paid for the loss in 
human sensibilities which he considers so conspicuous a mark of our times. 
One need not quarrel with this view, except to point out that the blind spots 
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which are perhaps revealed in the author’s conception of the present as com- 
pared to the past prevent him from making any positive approach to the burn- 
ing problem of limiting war in the future as it has been limited in the past. He 
is quite right in his insistence that the moral and cultural restraints on war in 
the past have in general decayed or disappeared, but that does not enable him 
to explain the war in Korea, which has certainly been a “limited war" both in 
the use of force and in objectives. As it is, he suggests only half-heartedly a 
remedy which his whole analysis must have convinced him was hopeless, that 
is, a return to God with attendant cleansing of the mind and spirit. 

It is no doubt true that **it is precisely these concerns with the special, the 
immediate, the practical, and the national that have helped to produce not 
only the weapons needed for total war but the will and the means to use them." 
But these concerns have certainly not diminished in the average person’s mind 
awareness of the contrast between peace even as we know it and the unutterable 
catastrophe which any total war of the future must bring. Professor Nef 
has seen so many historical examples of a new weapon being deemed too horrible 
to permit of any more war that he simply cannot be impressed with the greater 
sense of urgency produced by nuclear weapons. Who can say he is wrong? But 
after all, the atomic bomb 7s different, and two world wars have produced as a 
result simply of cruel experience certain changes in attitudes towards war. 

But Professor Nef’s interest is essentially historical, which is to say that he 
seeks to illuminate the present through a survey of the contrasting past rather 
than through the methods which the political scientist or sociologist normally 
uses. His success in realizing his intention is quite outstanding. This volume 
must be placed in the category of large books if not great ones—large in the 
virtues of scholarship combined.with art. The book is of course indispensable 
to students of war, but social scientists generally and the lay reader as well will 
find the reading of it profitable and absorbing. 

| BERNARD BRODIE. 
Sania Monica, California. 


Sovtet Legal Philosophy. TRANSLATED BY Huen .W. BABB WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION BY Joan N. Hazanp. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. 
Pp. xxxvii, 465. $7.50.) 


This new volume in the “Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy Series" 
is of considerable value to specialists in the field of legal theory as well as to 
political scientists interested in general political theory and in particular 
Soviet developments. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky’s The Law of the Soviet State (New 
York, 1948) was the first major presentation in English of the present official 
Soviet approach to the principal issues of public law; Somet Legal Philosophy, 
an able selection of materials to which access is often difficult, is the second 
major work of reference in this field, and Professor Hazard has incurred the 
gratitude of all scholars who wish to acquaint themselves with the original 
Soviet sources. In many respects, Soviet Legal Philosophy is even more impor- 
tant than Vyshinsky’s The Law of the Soviet State, because the former presents 
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a variety of viewpoints and—more significant still—because it shows the de- 
velopment of Soviet legal thought during the first three decades of Bolshevism, 
whereas Vyshinsky's book provides the orthodox doctrine of one determinate 
point in time. Moreover, the crucial turning-points in the history of Soviet 
legal thought are not the publication of a book or article containing a new 
theoretical development, but political interventions, be they in the form of a 
party speech by Stalin or Vyshinsky.or an article in Bolshevik by Yudin. 

Legal scholarship as generally understood in the West is best represented in 
the writings of the earlier official Soviet jurists such as Stuchka, Reisner, and - 
Pashukanis. The last named was the only Soviet jurist to receive international 
attention (a critical analysis by Hans Kelsen of his main doctrines will be found 
in Archiv fuer Sozialwissenachaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 66, pp. 449—521 [1932]). 
Pashukanis fell in disgrace because he advocated the doctrine that the liquida-' 
tion of capitalism in the Soviet Union would entail the gradual withering away 
of law, together with the state. However, the liquidation of capitalism brought 
about an immense increase of totalitarianism and bureaucratic police power, 
and Pashukanis himself became a victim of his doctrine, one which was in har- 
. mony with the classical ideas of Marx and Engels but out of harmony with . 
the neo-classical practices of Stalin. In 1987, Pashukanis was dropped. As 
Professor Hazard tersely states in his introduction: “There was no public trial 
of Pashukanis. He simply disappeared" (p. xxxii). Subsequently, Pashukanis 
joined Stuchka and Reisner and has always been referred to, by Vyshinsky and 
others, as a '"Trotsky-Bukharin fascist agent" (p. 315) as well as a “wrecker,” ` 
“traitor,” and “provocateur” (p. 311). 

As in every other field of Soviet life, the purges in the middle ’thirties elimi- 
nated the last vestiges of independent thought, and replaced the old Bolshevik 
leaders in jurisprudence with the new generation of bureaucrats. These bureau- 
crats have expressed Stalin's concept of the totalitarian police state in juridical 
terms, and have relentlessly attacked the older Marxist conception (associated 
in particular with the name of Pashukanis) that the end of capitalism would ~ 
also bring about the withering away of the apparatus of force and compulsion 
and remove the need of the law for the maintenance of the social order. 

The main value of Soviet Legal Philosophy lies therefore, not so much in its 
explicit contribution to legal philosophy as in the implicit light it throws on 
the dynamics of Soviet thought and policy. From a scholarly viewpoint, it is 
remarkable that most Soviet jurists appear to be totally unaware of American 
and British contributions to legal thought, the positivist and social orientation 
of which might greatly arouse the curiosity and interest of Soviet jurists. There 
is considerable evidence of familiarity with French and German writings. Just 
as Hans Kelsen was the béte noire for the Nazi jurists, he occupies the same posi- 
. tion again with the Communist jurists. But the discussions of the relevant 
German writers often sound about twenty years out of date, and one becomes 
painfully aware of the gap which existed even before the Iron Curtain came 
down after World War II. Yet, by implication, Soviet Legal Philosophy throws 
much light on the nature and processes of Soviet scholarship and its relations 
to public policy as formulated by the Communist Party. In this respect, this 
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volume is likely to remain for a long time an important source for the study of 
the Soviet Union. 

The text in Soviet Legal Philosophy reads clearly and fluently, a not incon- 
siderable accomplishment in any book on legal theory. In transliterating non- 
Russian names from the original Russian sources, the translator has occasion- 
ally misspelled the names of important non-Russian authors, such as “Mering” 
for Mehring (p. 145), “Korsh” for Korsch (p. 254), “Kunov” for Kunow (p. 
283), ““Kautskii” for Kautsky (pp. 355, 363), and "Schenier" for Scheuner 
(p. 425). But such minor errors do not detract from the generally high stand- 
ards of style, arrangement, and presentation. | 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 

Princeton University. 


The Jews in the Soviet Union. By Sotomon M. Scuwanz. (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xvin, 380. $5.00.) 


The author, an old hand in Soviet affairs, undertook the formidable task of 
uncovering data which seemed to be hidden behind a particularly dense screen 
of misrepresentation. His laborious effort has yielded an impressive body of ' 
documentation—based primarily on Soviet sources—which is sure to be con- 
sulted with profit by students of the Soviet scene. 

The subjeet is approached, sometimes with polemieal emphasis, strictly in 
terms of a national minority problem, whereas the destinies of the Jewish reli- 
gion under the impact of institutionalized atheism receive merely a peripheral 
treatment. 

Ever since the French Revolution had inaugurated the emancipation of the 
Jews, vast segments among the European Jewry had undergone an evolutionary 
process of assimilation, while others preferred to preserve their national and 
cultural separateness. Under the Soviet regime, whose philosophy and actions 
alike are so intrinsically motivated by the belief in force, the Jews were left 
with no freedom of decision for their future in either direction. 

In a lucid exposé of the ideological background of Soviet minority policies, 
Dr. Schwarz demonstrates that in Communist doctrine the Jewish minority had 
no claim to cultural and national development. The Jewish problem was viewed 
as an essentially socio-economic and-legal one, which, generated by the capital- 
istic system, was presaged to find its automatic solution with the overthrow of 
Tsarism and the submergence of the Jewish “caste” in the rest of the Commu- 
nist society. 

Following the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, the Jewish minority, sub- 
jected to an inexorable regimentation, was systematically stripped of its cor- 
porate identity without being fully absorbed into Soviet society. Dr. Schwarz 
makes a convincing case in showing that, step by step, their political organiza- 
tions, schools, press, religious courts and units of municipal administration 
fell victim to a ruthless sovietization which has led in the postwar years to a far- 
advanced stage of disintegration of organized Jewish life. 

To be sure, reasons of expediency called at times for temporary tactical re- 
treats. For instance, the social and economic constellation in the 1920’s, to- 
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gether with considerations of Far Eastern strategy, gave rise to the official en- 
couragement of a Jewish national consolidation in what was later declared the 
Jewish Autonomous Province of Biro-Bidzhan. This experiment, for years 
loudly publicized by Soviet propaganda as a model of a magnanimous minority 
policy, ended, however, in a full debacle. Likewise, the so-called Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee is shown by Dr. Schwarz in its proper perspective as a propa- 
ganda instrument for the enlistment of Support and good will for the Soviet 
Union during World War II. As soon as it outlived its usefulness, it was promptly 
disbanded. 

Contrary to Marxist and Communist prognostications, anti-Semitism has 
continued to manifest itself in Soviet society with obstinate perseverance. 
Though, according to Dr. Schwarz, “anti-Semitic tendencies until recently 
failed to find direct and open support in the government or the Party,” the 
officially professed policies of combating anti-Semitism by education and legal 
repression have often been at marked variance with their actual implementa- 
tion. 

In the wake of the German-Soviet neutrality pact of 1939, the Soviet Govern- 
ment readily appeased Hitler by discouraging any public denunciation in the 
Soviet Union of the Nazi system and its persecution of the Jews. Upon the in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union, Dr. Schwarz states, the Jewish population in her 
western territories, kept in the dark as to the fate the Nazis had in store for 
them, made no attempt to save their lives by fleeing before the advancing 
Wehrmacht, and the Soviet Government, in contradiction to subsequent propa- 
ganda boasts, failed to evacuate the Jews as such to the interior of the USSR. 
In view of the momentous difficulties facing the investigator of this period be- 
cause of the scanty and therefore sometimes circumstantial evidence on hand, 
the completeness of the discussion would have been enhanced by a more ex- 
tensive use of the Nuernberg documents, namely those pertaining to the SS 
extermination squads (Einsatzgruppen) and to the successive phases in the 
formulation of Nazi anti-Jewish policies which culminated only in 1942 in the 
“final solution of the Jewish question" through genocide. 

In the postwar years, an aggressive Great Russian chauvinism, coupled with 
an hysterical fear of ideological contamination, set into action a chain of 1deo- 
logical campaigns in the Soviet Union. Numerous Jewish intellectuals, namely, 
those engaged in the spheres of ideology and politics, came under attack for 
cosmopolitanism, internationalism, and the like; and, though not exclusively 
directed against the Jews, such purges were at times accompanied by veiled 
anti-Semitic overtones. In the opinion of this reviewer, events are still too much 
in flux to permit definitive judgment as to whether these signs augur govern- 
ment-inspired anti-Jewish discriminatory policies, or whether they follow the 
familiar pattern of past Soviet ideological purges, when the axe of retribution 
fell without discrimination on any alleged viclator of the currently decreed 
party line. 
| Pauu L. Hortcxy. 
Library of Congress. 
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Presidential Succession. By Rura C. Siva. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Preas. 
1951. Pp. viii, 213. $3.60.) 


This book, published as Volume XVIII of 
the University of Michigan Publications in 
History and Political Science, is a careful study 
of the history, interpretation, statutory de- 
velopment, and practical application of the 
provisions 1n our system for presidential suc- 
cession. The constitutional problems relating 
to the status of the Vice President, to the 
power of Congress to contro] the further suc- 
cession, and to the meaning and difficulties of 


dealing with vacancy and disability, are me- 


ticulously examined in five chapters, the con- 
siderations of policy are reviewed in a sixth 
chapter, and there is a final chapter of sum- 
mary and conclusions. Five appendices are 
added, which reproduce the texta of the three 
succession statutes and provide two tables 
listing the vacancies in the Presidency. and 
Vice Presidency and the potential successors 
under the various statutes. There is an exten- 
sive bibliography, a long table of cases, and & 
good index. 

Miss Silva deals exhaustively with the two 
schools of thought on the status of the Vice 
President when succeeding to the presidency, 
that is, whether he becomes President for the 
term or merely acts as President temporarily 
until the office can be filled, and expresses her 
own firm belief that the Founding Fathers in- 
tended the Vice President to become only Act- 
ing President. She accepts, although most re- 
luctantly, the contrary determination of the 
matter through the seven cases of actual suc- 
cession; and she attributes to this wrongful in- 
terpretation of the original intent the difficulty 
in getting further clarification of disability or 
inability as occasion for succession. ‘The 
precedent established in cases -of a President's 
death has been the principal cause for inaction 
when he is disabled. Examination of attempts 
to establish a statutory line of succession indi- 
cates that the same precedent has complicated 
all the problems involved” (p. 3 and see other 
pages throughout). In this connection she con- 
tributes a good deal by her full and systematic 
accounts of the Garfield and Wilson periods of 
disability, and by the somewhat dramatic at- 
tention thus brought to the very serious possi- 
bility of being without a functioning executive 


through the strange neglect of this problem by 
Congress. It is Miss Silva’s own belief that the 


, power to decide when inability or disability 


exists belongs constitutionally to the successor, 
although she feels that the initiative ought to 
be taken by some other body, such as the 
Cabinet or Congress (pp. 172-178). 

With respect to the policy involved in con- 
gressional provision for further succession be- 
yond the Vice President, Miss Silva is against 
vesting the succession in officers of Congress 
and considers the Cabinet succession far bet- 
ter, because the President pro tem of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House generally 
attain those positions through favorable local 
politics and consequent seniority of service and 
not because they are of national stature. “One 
need only read over a list of the Presidents pro 
tempore, Speakers, and Secretaries of State to 
conclude that the last officer is moat likely to 
be of presidential stature.” (And how right she 
is if one thinks about Kenneth McKellar and 
Joe Martin, or examines the list of potential 
successors in Appendix E!) She examines the 
various alternative possibilities that have been 
suggested for such further succession, rejects 
the Supreme Court and additional Vice Presi- 
dents, and favors an Assistant President ap- 
pointed by the President and presumably 
trained in the duties of the office (pp. 175~176). 
There may be those who will disagree with 
&o0me:of the author's conclusions; but the book 
brings together al! the arguments, precedents, 
situations, and decisions in respect to the 
problem of presidential succession, and it pro- 
vides the definitive study of this long-neglected 
Bubjeoct.—CrnARENCE A. BnnpAHL, University 
of Illinois. 


How to Keep Our Liberty; A Program For Po- 
litical Action. By Raymonp Morsy. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xxvii, 339. 
$4.00.) 


The Welfare State and the National Welfare. 
Eprrzp sy Samtpon GLuzcx. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 
289. $3.50.) 


The premise of Mr. Moley’s How to Keep 
Our Liberty and of most of the contributors to 
Sheldon Glueck's The Welfare State and Na- 
tional Welfare may be simply stated: The 
growth of centralised government threatens to 
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, destroy our freedom and impair our economic 


efficiency. After a preliminary, and perfunc- 
tory, statement of “principles we live by," Mr. 
Moley’s discussion provides an analysis of 
“statism,” which is his term for doctrines 
sympathetic to a powerful centralized govern- 
ment, a term loosely associated with socialism. 
There is, however, a promising "road away 
from socialism" marked by the following mile- 
stones: social security should be revised ao that 
governmental old age pensions may be given 


. out only after a means test (pp. 194-195); the 


protection of civil rights should be abandoned 
by the national government in deference to 
state and regional action (pp. 208-209); the 
government should cease its “indiscriminate, 
incompetent, and dangerously socialistic lend- 
ing" policies and resort to them only in periods 
of "deep depressions and war" (pp. 218-214); 
in so far as possible the government should 
rely upon sales taxes rather than income taxes 


, which hit “accumulation” (p. 230). Finally, 
^ Mr. Moley offers to the “middle interests" 
some political formulas whereby the above: 


ends might be achieved. 

Professor Glueck’s collection, less coherent, 
less of & guidebook, more sensible, is made up 
of three,unequal elementa. Some of the essays 
and speeches may be classified, in the light of 
the above, under the term “Moleyism.” Natu- 
rally enough, Moley himself is a member of 
this group, joined by Walter E. Spahr, Harry 
F. Byrd, and Herbert Hoover. A.second group, 
affected with a strong moral view of social mat- 
ters, includes Dwight D. Eisenhower, Van- 
nevar Bush, and John Foster Dulles. In a 
third group there appears, at last, the makings 
of a conservative doctrine which is wise and 
prudent and sophisticated about the times in 
which we live. Here we find Roscoe Pound ex- 
amining the dangers of extending Bills of 
Rights beyond the limits of legal defense; Ed- 
win Nourse treating with political realism the 
dangers of compensatory finance; Bernard 
Baruch offering a blueprint for a more stable 
prosperity; and even the editors of Life, surely 
with a knowledge of popular tolerances, offer- 
ing means of allaying the welfare state by non- 
governmental] self-help. 

In these two books there is only a kernel of 
worth, but this seed should be nourished for it 
must grow some day into the.formulation of a 
broad-gauged intelligent conservative doc- 
trine. I have puzzled much over the unsatis- 
factory nature of the other material and tenta- 
tively offer three reasons for jte disappointing 
character. (1) Too much of the argument 


relies on a kind of reverse argumentum ad ab- 
surdum—since totalitarianism implies an ab- 
solute state, a leaser degree of state power im-, 
plies a diminutive totalitarianism. (2) Many 
of the critica, including Professor Glueck him- 
self (p. 15), will not face up to the question, 
“Which government function shall we cut _ 
first?" (3) Arguments urging special interests 


. to refrain from “selfish demands" seem merely 


hortatory and, without more, fruitleas. Thus 
the ‘political solutions offered are, in most 
cases, glillborn.—RonzRT E. Lann, Yale Uni- 
versily. 


The Unfinished Business of Civil Service Re- 
form. -By Wrutram Seat CABPENTER. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1952. Pp. 128. $3.00.) 


The purpose of this short book is “to relate 
publie policy to the civil service." The “un- 
finished business” which Mr. Carpenter urges 
for action is the subordination of the merit 
system to the chief executive at all levels of 
government. The merit system, regarded as a 
“sacred cow" among our political institutions 
because of regard for its original purpose of 
thwarting the spoilsman, ''has evolved a set 
of procedural regulations, the unraveling of 
which consumes time and energy, and con- 
tributes to the waste of public funds” (p. 120). 
Positive administrative control over personnel 
management by the responsible executive 
would permit cutting the procedural red tape 
of civil service, while retaining the basic gains 
registered by the merit system in the selection 
and promotion of civil servants. - 

Mr. Carpenter is not the first, of course, to 
deplore the “triumph of technique over pur- 
pose" in public personnel management, or to 
urge that the central personnel agency be 
brought within the control orbit of the chief 
executive. The value of this statement of 
familiar themes is that it is made in simple 
and straightforward language without the 
encumbrances of footnotes or extensive docu- 
mentation, and that it comes from a man who 
has combined a profeasorship and former chair- 
manship of the Department of Politics at 
Princeton with seven years of experience as 
the top administrator of the civil service sys- 
tem in New Jersey. 

The amateur bipartisan civil service com- 
mission of the traditional type, located outside 
the administrative hierarchy, receives the 
brunt of the criticism, and a personnel depart- 
ment operating under the direction of a single 
commissioner responsible to the chief execu- 
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tive is urged as a replacement. The Maryland 
single commissioner system is pointed to as a 
model. Mr. Carpenter shows impatience with 
compromise arrangements. He grants that the 
Hoover Commission recognized the problems 
to be solved, but criticizes the majority for 
"lack of courage to press for the right remedies" 
(p. 118). The majority report “appears to be 
& compromise at precisely those points where 
straightforwardness is required." He agrees 
with Commissioner Pollock’s dissent concern- 
‘ing the weakness of the modified commission 
form, which places responsibility for admin- 
istrative direction in the hands of the chair- 
man, and relegates the other commission 
members to lesser roles. His views, on this 
arrangement are of special interest because 
New Jersey has had a similar system in effect 
wince 1944 and Mr. Carpenter served for 
several years as commission president. 
Although emphasis is on the achievement of 
firmer administrative contro] of public per- 
sonnel, there is some treatment of questions of 
employer-employee relationships in the public 
service and of educational training for the 
public service. Mr. Carpenter righily cautions 
teachers of public administration not to claim 
too much on behalf of their subject, but his 
advice to future civil servants to “partake 
sparingly of the social sciences” (p. 101) may 
eause some headshaking among his colleagues. 
—FznnanmL Heavy, University of Michigan. 


The Use of the Licensing Power by the City of 
Chicago. By Marcom B. Parsons. (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. 
x, 198. Cloth $4.50, paper $3.50.) 


This is a most interesting and helpful case 
history of licensing in a large city. It covers the 
facts, the problems, and the legal situation in 
regard to the many different kinds of licensing 
done by the city of Chicago. Not only its con- 
clusions, but its exposition, will prove helpful 
to those in many cities and states who are con- 


cerned with improving the law and practice of 


licensing. 

Chicago’s power to license is shown to be 
inadequate to its needs. Insofar ag this. power 
extends, it is exercised by means of ordinances. 
Enforcement is divided administratively be- 
tween the police department and the finance 
department. There are &.number of authoriza- 
tions to act, for example: to regulate the use 
of streets and sidewalks; to prevent and regu- 
late the depositing of ashes in streets; to 
license, tax, and regulate certain occupations; 
to examine, license, and regulate persons hav- 
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ing charge of steam boilers; to locate and regu- 
late hospitals; and many more. Each au- 
thorization usually applies to & number of 
stated objects; several are overlapping. 

Licensing has been the principal govern- 
mental technique used by the city to regulate 
various activities which may affect public 
health, such as keeping a bakery or a restau- 
rant, selling milk and milk products, or operat- 
ing & hospital. Licensing in the interests of 
public safety is applied to the storage of 
inflammable and hazardous materials, hazard- 
ous occupations, and public vehicles. A sum- 
mary of the city's adventures in licensing 
taxicabs is illuminating in many ways. Licens- 
ing in the interest of public morals applies to 
various businesses, including pawnbroking, 
keeping & massage parlor or a dancing school, 
showing moving pictures, providing certain 
amusements, and dealing in liquor. 

The licensing of common vocations is treated 
in a chapter which pointa out the special 
characteristics of licensing in this field, where 
“organized and politically influential occupa- 
tional groups have sought... to use public 
licensing authority for the furtherance of their 
own limited occupational ambitions, although 
under the guise of, and perhaps actually 
serving, some public purpose.” The author 
warns that in this area monopolistic tendencies 
are present. 

Licensing in order to raise revenue may be 
done only where this power is expressly 
granted. In regulatory licensing, fees may be 
collected, but they must bear a reasonable 
relation to the burden placed upon the city by 
the regulation. Chicago has made consistent 
efforts to obtain from the legislature a broader 
grant of revenue licensing power, but these 
efforts have been unsuccessful. 

Can licensing serve both public and private 
interests? The author believes that it can, but 
only if the whole existing system of political 
organization and representation can be so re- 
constituted as to give to the public interest an 
effective mode of political articulation.— 
Miram E. Oatman, Santa Fe, New Mezico. 


Wendell Willkie, 1892-1944. By Many EAR- 
HART DrLLoN. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1952. Pp. 378. $4.00.) 


The first book-length biography of Willkie is 
written by the chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Queens College. It is es- 
sentially a political biography, sketching only 
briefly his early career and his personal life. 
On the whole sympathetic to Willkie, Mrs. 
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Dillon has not written in the adulatory vein of 
& campaign biographer. She has portrayed 
him ag an amateur in politics seeking only the 
White House because of ita vantage place of 
leadership, as & sensitive man of many moods 
often oddly affected by a strain of self-defeat, 
and as a magnificent publicist always at his 
best when dramatizing an idea. His vast 
energy waa devoted, with many blunders: and 
with courageous struggles against personal and 
impersonal obstacles, to ever larger causes in 
the public interest. Never sure of his goal or 
even of his métier, Willkie died on the verge of 
a career as newspaper publisher. _ 

Technical users of this biography, published 
primarily for the general reader, will regret the 
absence of footnotes as well as the limited 
access to Willkie’s personal papers. Yet Mrs. 
Dillon has made an assiduous search for mate- 
rials and a skillfully selective use of them. Her 
chapters on the Republican convention of 
1940, on the origins of bipartisan foreign 
policy, and on Willkie’s world trip in 1042 aga 
representative of President Roosevelt, are 
particularly useful contributions.—FRANKLIN 
L. Buraparrs, University of Maryland. 


A Constitution of Powers in a Secular State. By 
Epwarp S. Corwin. (Charlottesville, Va.: 
Michie Company. 1951. Pp. viii, 126. $3.00.) 


White Foundation lectures at the University 
of Virginia on “The Passing of Dual Federal- 
ism," “The Atom Bomb and the Constitution," 
and “The Problem of the Presidency.” Profes- 
sor Corwin’s well-known article on ‘The 
Supreme Court as National School Board" is 
reprinted as a fourth essay. 


Economy in the National Government. By 
Pav H. Douaras. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 277. $3.75.) 


À revised and enlarged version of Senator 
Douglas’ 1951 Walgreen Foundation lectures. 
In Part I the author summarizes the growth 
of federal expenditures and the need for 
economy, and describes, with critical com- 
ments, the budget and appropriation process. 
The section concludes with a chapter on 
economies made in the first session of the 
Highty-second Congress through reduction of 
overstaffing and the decrease in vacation allow- 
ances for federal employees. Part II details the 
need for economy in selected areas of the 
civilian budget and in military expenditures, 
and presents specifications for savings. In Part 
III Senator Douglas indicates how revenues 
may be increased by closing tax loopholes, and, 
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in hia concluding chapter, discusses some of the 
practical political problems encountered in at- 
tempting to balance the budget. “If we are to 
trim waste out of the budget, the cuts will 
primarily have to come from the people and 
from the legislative branch. They will not. 
come from the executive branch. If the job is 
to be done, we must develop better organiza- 
tions and better information and better staff 
work for Congress itself.” Specifically, Senator 
Douglas proposes a continuing citizens’ com- 
mittee for economy, and suggests that the 
Comptroller: General “be made the legislative 
equivalent of the Director of the Budget.” 


Defense, Controls, and Inflation. EDITED BY 
Aaron Direscror. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. x, 342. $3.50.) 


Transcript of conference held at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, April 1951, 


‘sponsored by the University of Chicago Law 


School and attended by prominent economista, 
government officials, lawyers and industrialists. 
Major issues and conclusions are summarized 
in an introduction prepared by members of the 
Law School. -. 


The Black Market; A Study of White Collar 
Crime. By MansHaLL B. Ciuinarp. (New 
York: Rinehart & Company. 1952. Pp. xvii, 
392. $5.00.) 


Àn intensive examination of the World War 


` II black market, with special emphasis on the 


black market in meat, gasoline and rent. The 
study analyses the extent of the black market, 
problems of control and enforcement, public 
attitudes, and underlying causes. The author, 
now & University of Wisconsin sociologist, was 
with the Enforcement Department of OPA 
for nearly three years. 


Student Deferment and National Manpower 
Policy. By tan NATIONAL MANPOWER 
Counc. (New York:.Columbia University 
Preas. 1952. Pp. x, 102. $2.00.) 


A statement of policy by the Council, 
which was established at Columbia University 
by a grant from the Ford Foundaticn and in- 
cludes representatives of industry, labor and 
education. A second part on facts and issues 
was prepared by the research staff, headed by 
Eli Ginsberg, Columbia University. 


Saits -American Parties and Elections. Br 
Howard R. PxNNIMAN. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Croftsa. 1952. Pp. viii, 574. 
$5.00.) 


BOOK NOTHS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Fifth edition, extensively revised. Additions 
include one new chapter on pressure groups 
and another on the Communist party. 


Republicanism Reappraised. By RoraNp N. 
STROMBERG.. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 1952. Pp. 93. $2.00.) 


Discussion, in popular style, of Republican 
"mistakes," by University of Maryland his- 
torian who believes in progressive Republi- 
canism. “Now...that the Old Deal is 
finished, must they not undertake to givo us 
a Newer Deal?” 


The Constitutional Law of Georgia; Cases and 
Commenis. By ALBERT BERRY Sayre AND 
CHARLES JosgpH Hiixgy. (Atlanta: Harri- 
son Company. 1952. Pp. xxii, 418. $10.00.) 


In the past the. assumption has been that 
constitutional law only on the national level 
was worthy of casebook presentation. The 
authors here present a casebook, useful both 
to legal and political science students, on the 
constitutional law of a single state. It is 
difficult to see how the casebook could be use- 
ful outside the state, since the compilation has 
necessarily been selective, and the casebook 
might or might not fit the pattern of selection 
deemed desirable in other states. For students 
of Georgia government, the casebook might 
well be required reading. The selection from 
Thompson v. Talmadge, dealing with the dis- 
puted succession to the governorship after the 
election and death of Eugene Talmadge, is one 
at least that will be of general interest.— 
J.M.R. 


Administrative Procedure Legislation in the 
States. By Ferre. Heavy. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1962. Pp. 
137. $1.00.) 


A survey, and brief evaluation, of the opera- 
tion of administrative procedure legislation in 
six states: four (California, Missouri, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin) with general pro- 
cedure laws; one (Michigan) with a procedural 
statute of limited application; and one (Okla- 


homa) with no general administrative pro-. 


cedure legislation. Based primarily on field 
investigations, the study covers legislation in 
the fields of administrative rule making, ad- 
ministrative adjudication, and judicial review 
of administrative action. 


Law and Administration; Legislative Com- 
miliees tn North Carolina. By Henry W. 
Lewis. (Chapel Hill: Institute of Govern- 
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ment, University of North Carolina. 1952. 


Pp. xii, 144.) 


Study by & member of the Institute staff of 
the’ recent committee system in North 


‘Carolina. Some comparisons with other states 


are included. 


Texas Government. By Stuart A. MACcCORELE 
AND Diox Santa. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1962. Pp. xi, 506. $4.50.) 


Second, revised edition of work first pub- 
lished in 1949. 


Administrative Problems in a Metropolitan 
Area; The National Capital Region. By 
Greppzs W. Rursurrorp. (Chicago: Pub- 
lished by the Public Administration Service 
for the author. 1952. Pp. xiv, 63. $2.50.) 


A survey and analysis of the administrative 
and governmental problems of the Washington 
metropolitan area, including the Virginia and 
Maryland suburbs. 


Government and Labor in the Untted States. By 
Joun H. Leer. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 336. $3.00.) 


Summary of legislation, administration, and 
major court decisions by University of Okla- 
homa political scientist. Emphasis is national 
with occasional references to the states. 


What's Right With America; New Perspectives 
on the Contemporary Scene. EDITED BY 
Frepprick Unear. (New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co. 1952. Pp. xvi, 398. 
$3.50.) 


A collection of essays, previously published, 
by Harry 8. Truman, Bernard Baruch, Dean 
Acheson, Omar N. Bradley, William O. 
Douglas, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Norman 
Thomas. David Lilienthal, and others, on 
America today. 


The Cry Is Peace. By Lovuts F. BUDENE. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1962. 
Pp. xiii, 242. $3.75.) 

An account of Communist penetration in 
the United States, particularly since World 

War II. 


Atomic Imperialism; The State, Monopoly, and 
the Bomb. By James S. ALLEN. (New York: 
International ‘Publishers. 1952. Pp. 288. 
$3.25.) 


An attack on the close relationships between 
large scientific corporations and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


` J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE 6. REDFORD 
University of Texas 


ARTICLES 
National Government l 

Bishop, Wiliam W., Jr. The Structure of 
Federal Power over Foreign Affairs. Minnesota 
Law Review. March, 1952. 

Callender, Clarence N. and ‘Charlesworth, 
James C., eds. Ethical Standards in American 
Public Life. [A Symposium]. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. March, 1952. . : 
. Harris, Joseph P. The Courtesy of the 
Senate. Political. Science Quarterly. March, 
1952. 

Practical Considerations in the Formula- 
tion of a Code of Ethics for Government Em- 
ployees. Columbia Law Renew. January, 1052. 


Riddick, Floyd M. The Eighty-second Con- 


gress: First Session. Western - Political Quar- 
terly. March, 1952. 
- The Congressional Investigation: Its Au- 


thority, Record, Procedures, Future. Congres- 


sional Digest. May, 1952. 

Westin, Alan F. The Wire-Tapping Prob- 
lem: An Analysis and a Legislative Proposal. 
Columbia Law Review. February, 1952. 


State Government’ 


Manvel, Allen D. State Government and 
Regional Trends in Economic Growth. State 
Government. June, 1952. 

Meller, Norman. The Policy Position of 
Legislative Service Agencies. Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1952. 

- Solomon, Samuel R. U. 8. Governors 1940- 

1950. National Municipal Review. April, 1952. 


Local Government 


" Atkins, Richard A. New County Plans 
Offered. National Municipal Review. June, 
1952. 

Evans, Alvin E. Municipal Councils Com- 
pared with State Legislatures. Missouri Law 
Review. April, 1952. 

Holland, Lynwood M. Atlanta Pioneers in 
Merger. National Municipal Review. April, 
1952. 

Intergovernmental Relations 

Seaman, Grace Clyde. Making the Recipro- 
cal Support Law Work. State Government. 
June, 1952. 


Constitutional Law and Judicial 
Administration 


A Re-evaluation of the Use of Legislative 
History in the Federal Courts. Columbia Law 
Review. January, 1952. 

Access to Official Information:.A Neglected 
Constitutional Right. Indiana Law Journal. 
Winter, 1952. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. The Most. Important 
Human Right in the Constitution. Boston 
Universtiy Law Review. April, 1952. 

Judicial Administration Legislative Sum- 
mary. Journal of the American Judicature 
Soctely. February and April, 1952. 

Mendelson, Wallace. Mr. Justice Holmes— 
Humility, Skepticism and Democracy. Minns- 
sola Law Review. March, 1952. 

. Packard, Frank E. Legal Facets of the In- 
come Tax Rate Limitation Program. Chicago- 
Kent Law Review. March, 1952. 

Patterson, Edwin W, Hans Kelsen and His 
Pure Theory of the Law. California Law Re- 
view. March, 1952. - 

Rosensweig, Simon. The Opinions of Judge 
Edgerton—A Study in the Judicial Process. 


. Corneli Law Quarterly. Winter, 1952. 


Swisher, Carl B. The Supreme Court in a 
Changing Role. University of Kansas City 
Law Review. December—February, 1952. 

The Constitutionality of a Federal Fair 


» 


Employment Practices Act. Virginis Law Re- . 


view. April, 1952. 

Vanlandingham, Kenneth E. The Fee Sys- 
tem in Kentucky Counties. Kentucky Law 
Journal. March, 1952. 

: Winters, Glenn R. The New Mexico Judicial 
Selection Campaign—A Case History. Journal 
of the American Judicature Society. April, 1952. 

Woelper, Willard G. Jersey Justice Stream- 
lined. National Municipal Review. June, 1962. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Farioletti, Marius. Some Results from the 
First Year's Audit Control Program of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. National Taz 
Journal. March, 1952. 

Grégoire, Roger. The American Public 
Service: A French View. Public Personnel Re- 
view. April, 1952. 
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Kennedy, Joseph B. The Conclusiveness of 
Administrative Findings in Disputes Arising 
under Government Contracts. Baylor Law 
Review. Winter, 1952. 

Kraines, Oscar. Brandeis and Scientific 
Management. Publication of ‘ihe Amertcan 
Jewish Historical Society. September, 1951. 

Lawson, Erie W. A Federal Department of 
Finance—A Proposal. Journal of Finance. 
March, 1952. 

Mitchell, James M. Six Steps to an Im- 
proved Civil Service. Personnel Administra- 
tion. May, 1952. 

Mosher, Frederick C. The Executive Bud- 
get, Empire State Style. Public Administration 
Review. Spring, 1962. 

Richards, Allan R. Tripartitism and Re- 
gional War Labor Boards. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1952. 

Seidman, Harold. The Theory of the 
Autonomous Government Corporation: A 
Critical Appraisal. Public Administration Re- 
view. Spring, 1952. 

Straus, Michael W. Natural Resources De- 
velopment: Administration and Execution. 
U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation. 1952. 


Political Parties, Eleotions, 
and Publie Opinion 


Belknap, George and Campbell, Angus. 
Political Party Identification and Attitudes 
Toward Foreign Policy. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. Winter, 1951—1952. 

De Santis, Vincent P. Republican Efforts to 
“Crack” the Democratic South. Review of 
Politics. April, 1952. 

Freeman, Howard E. and Showel, Morris, 
Differential Political Influence of Voluntary 
Associations. Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 
1951-1952, 

Kramer, Robert; De Grasia, Alfred; Celler, 
Emanuel; Paschal, Joey Francis; Willcox, 
Walter F.; Schmeckebier, Laurence F.; Todd, 
James E.; Farrelly, David G. and Hinderaker, 
Ivan; Harvey, Lashley G.; Short, Lloyd M.; 
Bone, Hugh A.; Shull, Charles W.; Hinderaker, 
Ivan and Waters, Laughlin E. Legislative 
Reapportionment. [A Symposium]. Law and 
Contemporary Problems. Spring; 1952. 

Pollard, James E. The White House News 
Conference as a Channel of Communication. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 1951~1952. 


Economie and Social Functions 


Labor 


Goodman, Bernard L. and Griggs, Robert 
§. Jurisdiction of NLRB under Belf-Imposed 
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Limitations. Michigan Law Review. April 
1952. 

Jennings, John Paul. The Right to Strike: 
Concerted Activity under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. California Law Review. March, 1952. 

Koretz, Robert F. Federal Regulation of 
Secondary Strikes and Boycotts—A New 
Chapter. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1952. 

Larson, Arthur. The Nature and Origins of 
Workmen’s Compensation. Cornell Law Quar- 
terly. Winter, 1952. 

Lenhoff, Arthur. The Right to Work: Here 
and Abroad. Illinois Law Review. November- 
December, 1951. 

Lorenz, Keith. Conflict of Jurisdiction be- 


tween National and New York State Labor 


Relations Boards. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review. April, 1952. . 
Northrup, Herbert R. and Kahn, Mark L. 
Railroad Grievance Machinery: À Critical 
Analysis. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 

viet. April, 1952. 

Stark, Arthur. An Administrative Appraisal 
of the New York State Board of Mediation. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. April, 
1952. 


Government Regulation 


Borsook, Elinor. TV—Its Legal Limitations. 
Boston University Law Review. April, 1952. 

Harbeson, Robert W. Transport Coordina- 
tion and the Rail-Barge Question. Jliinots Law 
Review. November-December, 1951. 

Huntington, Samuel P. The Marasmus of 
the ICC: The Commission, the Railroads, and 


the Public Interest. Yale Law Journal. April, 


1952. 

The Atomic Energy Act: Some Legal Im- 
plications. Minnesota Law Review. February, 
1952. 


Education and Soctal Security 


Gant, George F. The Southern Regional 
Education Program. Public Administration 
Review. Spring, 1952. — 


Civil Liberties 

Age Discrimination in Employment: An 
FEPC Misfit. Yale Law Journal. April, 1952. 

Boudin, Louis B. “Seditious Doctrines” and 
the “Clear and Present Danger" Rule (Part 
ID. Virginia Law Review. April, 1952. 

Brodie, Sydney. The Federally-Secured 
Right to be Free from Bondage. Georgetown 
Law Journai. March, 1962. 

Civil Liberties in Times of Stress. [A Sym- 
posium]. Philippine Law Journal. February, 
1952. 
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Dunbar, Leslie W. Beyond Korematsu: The 
Emergency Detention Act of 1950. University 
of Pittsburgh Law Review. Winter, 1952. 

Fraenkél, Osmond K.; Hoover, John Edgar; 
Harris, Whitney R.; Daykin, Walter L.; 
Goostree, Robert E. A Symposium on Current 
Civil Liberties Problems. Iowa Law Review. 
Winter, 1952. 

Hyman, Jacob D. Judicial Standards for the 
Protection of Basic Freedoms. Buffalo Law 
Review. Spring, 1952. 

"Reppy, Alison. Constitutionalism—Safe- 
guard of American Freedom. Brooklyn Law 
Renew. April, 1952. 

Shute, Austin F. The Supreme Court, Com- 
munism, and Clear and Present Danger—A 
Step Backward. Missouri Law Review. April, 
- 1952. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Schubert, Glendon A., Jr. For Defense or 
Disaster. National Municipal Review. June, 
1952. 


-— 


Government Documenta 
Congress 
House. Committee on the Judiciary. Emerg- 
ency Powers Continuation Áct. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 4. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1052. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Recruitment Procedures in the 
Federal Government. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on Ways and Means. In- 
ternal Revenue Investigation. Hearings before 
a Subcommittee. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1952. 
Social Security Amendments 
of 1952. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. 














Mutual Security Act of 1952. Hearings. 82nd 


Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Gommittee on Government Opera- 
tions. Reorganization Plan No. B of 1952. 
Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

To Establish & Department 
of Health. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization. 82nd Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Wage Stabilization Board Recom- 
mendations in Steel Dispute. Staff Report to 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations, 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1052. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Utilization of Manpower in the 
Federal Government, Interim Report of the 
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Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies. 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Creating a Select Committee on 
Consumer Interests. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Rules. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 
1952. 











Pietarin Primaries for 
Nomination of Candidates for President and 
Vice-President. Hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Rules. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess, 1952. 

Library. Legislative Reference Service. 
Election Law Guidebook, 1952; Summary of 
Federal and State Laws Regulating the Nomi- . 
nation and Election of United States Senators. 
S. doc. 97, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Federal Educational Activ- 
ities and Educational Issues before Congress, - 
by Charles A. Quattlebaum. H. doe. 423, 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 


Federal Agencies 


President. Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Adopted 
by the People of Puerto Rico on March 3, 
1952. 1952. 

Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1952, providing for Reorganiza- 
tions in the Post Office Department. H. doc. 











425, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 





Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1952, providing for Reorganiza- 
tions in the Bureau of Customs of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. H. doc. 426, 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess. 1952. 

Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Reorganisation 
Plan No. 4 of 1952, providing for Reorganiza- 
tions in the Department of Justice. H. doc. 
427, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1952, pertaining to Enabling the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to Bring about a Basio Simplifica- 
tion and Improvement of the Government of 
the District of Columbia. H. doc. 447, 82nd 
Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 

Voting in the Armed Forces; Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States 
Transmitting the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Service Voting, American Political 
Science Association, with Recommendations 
for the Enactment of Appropriate Legislation. 
H. doc. 407, 82nd Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Ukrainian Revolution, 1917-1980; A 
Study in Nationalism. By Jonn S. RESHETAR, 
Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Presa. 
1952. Pp. x, 363. $5.00.) 


With considerable scholarship, using s maxi- 
mum of the Ukrainian, Russian and other 
sources available on this side of the ocean, Mr. 
Reshetar tells an extraordinary story. 

A handful of intellectuals tried to create a 
nation where a nation refused to be born. Mil- 
lions of Ukrainian peasants spoke the Ukrain- 
ian language, yet remained lukewarm to the 
nationalist appeal addressed to them by their 
anti-Soviet governmente—by the Rada, the 
Hetmanate, and the Directory in turn. Despite 
their language setting them apart from the 
Russians, and because of the Orthodox Chris- 
tianity and the centuries of socio-political 
history they shared with the Russians, these 
rural masses considered themselves russkiye 
rather than Ukrainians. 

Still less Ukrainian-minded were their 
urbanized brothers. These had been Russified 
80 thoroughly that they didn’t even speak the 
Ukrainian tongue. In the cities of the Ukraine 
they were joined by several million immigrant 
Russians and their descendants who wished to 
stay Russian. These viewed the efforts of the 
ardent Ukrainizers as sheer comic opera. The 
few million Jews and other minorities in the 
land, when they wanted an assimilation at all, 
tended to go Russian, not Ukrainian. Inter- 
dependent economies of the Ukraine and 
Russia, with the latter leading, made for a 


Russification of the country’s middle class . 


above all There was no purely Ukrainian 
middle class, and “a national movement could 
not develop in the absence of & middle class" 
(p. 319). 

In the failure of the Ukrainian leaders to 
satisfy the socio-economic demanda of peasants 
and workers we can see the decisive lack of 
"that egocentric singleness of purpose which 
we associate with modern nationalism" (p. 
829). The author lists a number of other, 
lesser failures and weaknesses of the Ukrainian 
nationalists of that era. Yet, optimistically, he 
concludes that by now “many of these weak- 
nesses are no longer real because in the several 
decades since the national revolution Ukrain- 
ian nationalism has continued to develop even 
under Soviet rule" (p. 331). 

This reviewer feels that the author's con- 


clusion is debatable; that in World War II it- 


was the Galician or West Ukrainian minority 
which supplied whatever nationalist sentiment 


and action there was in the land while the 
East Ukrainian majority remained either 
passive or pro-Russian (without necessarily 
being pro-Communist). Certain surface signs 
to the contrary, the economic amalgamation 
and cultural Russification of the Ukraine has 
been intensified by the Soviets, not reversed. 
The reviewer does not take it for granted that 
this rich southern land and its talented people 
will yet (or even can) become a nation.— 
ALBERT PARRY, Colgate University. 


El Poder Ejecutivo; Génesis y T'ransformactones. 
Bv ArssRTOo DzwircHzLi (Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Depalma. 1950. Pp. xix, 207. 18 
pesos Arg.) 


Although a small nation, Uruguay has long 
attracted attention not only because of ita 
progressive democracy—a rare commodity in 
Latin America and elsewhere—but also by 
virtue of its experimentation in governmental 
policy in the socio-economic sphere and in 
constitutional provisions governing the execu- 
tive branch. In the latter category this experi- 
mental tendency again manifested itself in the 
recently approved creation of a collegial execu- 
tive, which at least in form is more genuinely 
pluripersonal than the earlier hybrid Uru- 
guayan types since 1918. 

This current experimentation is largely 
imitative of the unadopted 1913 proposal of 
the outstanding Colorado leader, Jose Bailie y 
Ordonez, who had been impressed by the 
Swiss institution as he observed it. Although 
Demicheli’s study was published before this 
recent change, it has value as a background 
source in presenting an overall picture of the 
historical development of the executive branch 
of the government in his country. With his 
impressive background as professor of ad- 


` ministrative law, author of studies of the 


enies aulonomos and other phases of Uru- 
guayan administration, national deputy and 
senator, and governmental official, Demicheli 
is eminently qualified to examine this subject. 
The book is well organized and concise; its 
chronological treatment of the constitutional 
provisions governing the various facets of the 
executive function and the executive-legislative 
relationships is particularly useful for refer- 
ence purposes. Unfortunately, however,.the 
author confines himself largely to the formal 
side of the picture. This reviewer would have 
preferred more critique of the previous func- 
tioning of the quasi-collegial forms and 
analysis of basic political factors, such as the 
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intricacies-of majority party factionalism and 
Herrerista minority strategy. Such factors 
may determine the operation—and even 
existence—of the present colegiado, a rather 
exotic flower without strong Uruguayan roota. 
—RoczR Assorr, Washington, D. C. 


A Breviate of Parliamentary Papera, 1917—1989. 


Bx P. Au» G. Fon». (Oxford: Basil Black- - 


well. 1951. Pp. xlviii, 571. $8.50. Distributed 
by Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The breviate, prepared at the University 
College, Southampton, by Prof. P. Ford and 
Mrs. G. Ford, presents in a broadly classified 
order abstracts of about 1,200 reports for the 
period between the two World Wars of British 
“Royal Commissions and other committees of 
inquiry in the field of constitutional, economic, 
financial and social policy, and of legal ad- 
ministration.” During the early part of the 
period covered, Departments began to issue 
more and more as non-Parliamentary Papers 
reports having eventual significance from the 
point of view of policy. Careful citation has 
been given for each report briefed. There is 
an index to specific topics of individual reporta, 
not always readily to be located in the table of 
contents, as well as to the chairmen of the 
Commissions and committees. This is a wel- 
come reference tool that should do much not 
only to facilitate the use of important British 
public documents of the period but to stress 
importance of an adequate representation of 
these in libraries, as well as' to point the way 
to the,need for guides to similar materials in 
other important countries.—J.B.C. 


Foreign Governments; The Dynamics of Politics 
Abroad. EDITED BY FarrTz Morstain Marx. 


(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 
717. $6.00.) 


Second edition of text first published in 


1949. A major change is the separate treat- 


ment of France and Italy replacing the earlier 
combined treatment of these two countries. 


Major Foreign Powers; The Governments of 
Great Britain, France, the Soviel Union, and 
Germany. Bx GwenpoLen M. CARTER, 
Jonn C. RANNBY, AND Jonn H. Herz. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1952. Pp. 
xxiii, 815, cix. $6.00.) 


Revised edition of text first published in 
1049. Extensive changes have been made in 
the first three parts and a study of the govern- 
ment of Germany has been substituted for that 
of China. 
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Règlement et résolutions réglementaires de 
l'Assemblés Nationale. Instruction générale 
et directives du Bureau de l'Ássemblée. Con- 
stitution. Loi relative aux pouvotrs publics 
(4e édition) Mai 1952. (Paris: Imprimerie de 
l'Assemblée Nationale. 1952. Pp. 492.) 


The latest edition of the rules of the French 
National Assembly is accompanied by a cor- 
rection supplement of twelve pages bringing 
various sections up to date. Many changes 
have been made and are being made in the 
rules. Availability of the text of the various 
sections in force at any one time would seem to 
be essential to the understanding of the actions 
of that body. There is a detailed index by 
topic. The text of the Constitution, indexed 
separately, is accompanied by various per- 
tinent references to laws and other acts. The 
volume is a reference work essential to the 
comprehension of the French political scene, 
and should.be available wherever there is an 
interest in present-day French government.— 
J.B.C. 


Bibliographie sélective des publications officielles 
françaises, Ire année, no. 1, 15 janvier, 1958. 
(Paris: Documentation Frangaise. 1952—. 
Foreign subscription, 1,500 fr. a year.) 


The printed semi-monthly select bibliog- 
raphy of French official publications, spon- 
sored jointly by the Comité de Coordination 
pour la Documentation des Sciences Sociales 
and by the Commission Interministérielle de 
Documentation et Diffusion continues the 
mimeographed publication France: Documenta 
administratifs, issued in 1951. Now, it is pos- 
sible to keep currently informed as to the 
principal publications of the French govern- 
ment, whether printed separately or not, and 
their method of procurement. At the same 
time the bibliography includes tables of the 
contents of the principal official periodicals 
and occasional supplements listing the peri- 
odical publications of various ministries.— 
J.B.O. 


Conversations on Parliamentary Practice and 
Procedure; Volume II. By M. N. KAUL, 
SmcRETARY TO PARLIAMENT. (New Delhi: 
Parliament Secretariat. 1050. Pp. vii, 81.) 


Contains material gathered in 1949 relating 
to the parliaments of Norway, Denmark, and 
Netherlands, and also & further statement in 
reference to the British House of Commons. 


: Material in English on the practice and pro- 


cedure of Parliaments in non-English speaking 


~ 
- 
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countries is rather meager, and this work, 
while primarily for the new Indian Parliament, 
should have a much wider interest. The first 
volume, printed in May, 1949 (pp. vi, 183), 
records detailed conversations relating to the 
British House of Commons.—J.3z.c. 


Committee on the Conduct of a Member (The 
Mudgal Case); Report, Special Reports, 
Minutes, Appendices, Evidence and Debates 
on the Motion. (New Delhi: Parliament 
Secretariat. 1951. Pp. 387.) 


Theinvestigation of H. G. Mudgal, Member 
of Parliament, in connection with the soliciting 
of support from and making propaganda for 
the Bombay Bullion Association. The volume 
includes the stenographic report of the minutes 
of the meetings of the five-member investigat- 
ing committee in June and July, 1951. The 
committee found that Mr. Mudgal’s conduct 
was “derogatory to the dignity of the House 
and inconsistent with the standards which 
Parliament is entitled to expect from its 
members." The motion to investigate was 
adopted on June 8, 1951, and the Committee 
reported at the end of July, 1951, an evidence 
of unusual promptness in such & matter.— 
J.B.C. 


Administrative directory of ihe Government of 
East Bengal. (Dacca, East Bengal: Supt. 
Govt. Printing. 1950. Pp. iv, 80. Rs. 3/8/-.) 


At the time of the Constitution of Pakistan 
in August, 1947, East Bengal was the only new 
province. The directory in oblong format gives 
& convenient statement of the names of the 
officers of the departments and attached 
directorates as well as a brief list of subjects 
dealt with by the various departments, and is 
especially interesting as showing & pattern of 
provincial organization in Pakistan.—J.B.C. 


Annual Report, 1949-1950. PREPARED BY THE 
ScreNCE CouNCIL oF JAPAN Snmcowp Divi- 
sion (Law AND Porrrics). (Tokyo: Science 
Council of Japan. 1951. Pp. 67.) 


A comprehensive overview of the work of the 
Division in terms of the organization, per- 
sonalities, program, and publication activity 
of the thirteen principal associations of law 
and politics in Japan: The Association of In- 
ternational Law of Japan, The Criminal Law 
Society of Japan, Japan Public Law Associa- 
tion, Japan Association of Private Law, 
Japanese Political Science Association, The 
Japanese Association of Sociology of Law, The 
Japan Legal Philosophy Association, Japan 
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Legal History Association, Democratic Scien- 
tists’ Society Legal Section, The Association of 
the Law of Civil Procedure in Japan, The 
Japanese Society of Comparative Law, Japan 
Labor Law Association, and The Japanese 
Society for Public Administration. The second 
portion of the Report summarizes the constitu- 
tions of the nation-wide societies of law and 
politics and of thirty-three “societies attached 
to the universities and other societies."— 
H.A.B. 


The Japan Science Review; Law and Politics, 
No. 2— List of Books and Articles on Law and 
Politics. (Tokyo: Union of Japanese 8o- 
cieties of Law and Politics. 1951. Pp. 79.) 


Classified list of works published in Japan, 
1946-1950. 


Red Dust; Autobiographies of Chinese Com- 
munists. As TOLD TO Nym Wares. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 238. $5.00.) 


First person accounts of the lives of twenty- 
four important men and women of Communist 
China, from interviews held while Miss Wales 
and her husband, foreign correspondent 
Edgar Snow, visited the Communist regions 
of China for five months in 1937. Included in 
the volume are an introduction by Robert 
Carver North, & list of “Influential Chinese 
Communists,” and a bibliography. 


Republic of the Philippines Government Manual, 
1960. First edition, revised up io June 16, 
1950. By OFFICE or PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
MALACARAN. (Manila: Bureau of Printing. 
1950. Pp. viii, 785. P. 4.50.) 


Each agency in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches is described, with reZer- 
ence to the basic acts. Government corpora- 
tions are included. Names of the principal 
officials are also given. Arrangement is as jol- 
lows: Office of the President, Congreas, Courts, 
Departments in the order designated by the 
Constitution, Independent Agencies, and 
Government Corporations. Text of the Con- 
stitution is given at the beginning. Organiza- 
tion charts are given for each agency. There 
are separate indexes to agency and to personal 
names.—J.B.0. 


Uruguay; South America’s First Welfare State. 
By GzonazE Penbe. (London & New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1952. Pp. viii, 100. $2.50.) 


The second of the Royal Institute's series on 
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the Latin American republics. Contains a 
concise and up-to-date survey of Uruguay’s 
history, geography, government, economics, 
culture and foreign relations, with bibliog- 
' raphy. 


Repsblica Oriental del Uruguay; Ley constitu- 
cional sancionada el 86 de octubre de 1951, 
que sera sometida a plebiscito de ratificación el 
18 de dictembre de 1951. (Montevideo: Im- 
prenta Nacional. 1951. Pp. 96.) 


The revised constitution of Uruguay as ap- 
proved by a small majority at the plebiscite ‘in 
December, 1951, provides in section IX that 
the executive power be exercised by a Consejo 
Nacional de Gobierno (in-place of a single 
President) in contrast to the practice prevail- 
ing elsewhere in Latin America. The nine mem- 
bers of the Council are elected by popular vote 
for a term of four years, the first Council hav- 
ing taken office on March 1, 1952. There is 
annual rotation of the presidency of the 
Council,—J.B.0, 


Defense of Freedom. By tan Eprrons or La 
Prensa. (New York: John Day Company. 
1952. Pp. 315. $4.00.) 


Story of political oppression of well-known 
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Argentine newspaper, followed by selected 
editoriels from the paper. 


The Purge of Dutch Quislings; Emergency 
Justice in the Netherlands. By Hunry L. 
Mason. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1952. Pp. xii, 199.) 


A Columbia University doctoral disserta- 
tion in political science, paper bound. An 
analysis of collaboration and its consequences 
in a country that was singularly united in its 
opposition to collaboration. ' 


Danske gesandter og gesandiskabspersonalè ind- 
tel 1914. By Extn MARQUARD, UDGIVET ar 
Riasarkiver. (København: Kommission hos 
Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag. 1052. Pp. xi, 
493. 20 kr.) 


The historical directory of Danish diplo- 
matic personnel, published by the State 
Archives at Copenhagen, is arranged in iwo: 
groups. The first extends from the beginning 
to 1648, the time of the Peace of Westphalia, 
and the second from 1648 to 1914. In this con- 
nection, it may be noted that the first volume 
of the Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter 
aller Lander by Bittner and Gross (Oldenburg, 
1930) covers the period 1648—-1715.—3.5.C. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


MARIO EINAUDI 
Cornell University 


General 


Alexandrov, G. Le Rôle de la Superstruc-' 


ture dans la Société. (Excerpts from an article 
in l4ieraiournaia Gazeta, 12 March 1952.) 
Nouvelle Critique. May, 1952. 

Federalism: Problems and Methods. (Arti- 
cles by J. Rivero, Raymond Aron, W. S. 
Landecker, R. R. Scott and W. E. Rappard.) 
International Social Science Bulletin. Volume 4, 
1952. 

Herz, John H. The Problem of Successorship 
in Dictatorial Regimes; A Study in Compara- 
tive Law and Institutions. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1952. l 

Lerner, D., Pool, I. and Lasswell, H. D. 
Comparative Analysis of Political Ideologies: 
A Preliminary Statement. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Winter, 1951-52. 


Loewenstein, Karl. Réflexions sur la Valeur 
des Constitutions dans une Epoque Révolu- 
tionnaire. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
January—March, 1952. 

Ordner, Jean. Partis et Demooratie. La 
Revue Socialiste. May, 1952. 

Rimbert, Pierre Le Marxisme et les 
Staliniens. La Revue Soctaliste. April, 1962. 


Specific Áreas 
United Kingdom 


Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce. Reform of Local Government. London, 
1951. 

Beer, Samuel. The Conservative Party of 
Great Britain. Journal of Politics. February, 
1952. 

Heilbroner, R. L. Labor Unrest in the 
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British Nationalized Sector. Social Research. 
March, 1952. ) 

Jenkin, T. P. The British General Election 
of 1951. Western Political Quarterly. March, 
1952. 

Keeton, G. W. Delegated Legislation and Its 
Control in England. South African Law 
Journal, February, 1952. 

McKitterick, T. E. M. Public Planning and 
Private Industry. Political Quarterly. April- 
June, 1952. 

Milne, R. 8. Labour and the Planning Or- 
ganization. Political Quarterly. April-June, 
1952. 


Commonweslth of Nations 
Milefkovsky, A. Ob Ostrenie Bor'by Mezhdu 


Amerikanskim i Anglilskim Imperializmom za > 


Gospodstvo v Britanskikh Dominionakh [In- 
tensification of Struggle between the American 
and the British Imperialism for Domination in 
British Dominions]. Voprosy Ekonomiki. Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

Rowat, D. C. Recent Developments in 
Canadian Federalism. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. February, 
1952. 


Western Europe 


Adenauer, Konrad. Germany and the Prob- 
lems of our Time. International Affairs. April, 
1952. 

Bathurst, M. E. Legislation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly, January, 1952. 

Billoux, François. Les T&ches du Parti Deux 
Ans après le XII* Congrès: Organiser et 
Diriger l'Action Unie des Masses pour Imposer 
une Politique de Paix et d'Indépendance 
Nationale. Cahiers du Communisme. May, 1952. 

Boulouis, Jean. Les Rapports del Assemblée 
Consultative et du Comité des Ministres du 
Conseil de l'Europe. Revue du Droit Public. 
January-March, 1952. - 

Bouscaren, A. T. The MRP in French 
Governments, 1948-1051. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1902. 


Brochard, P. Echelle Mobile et Syndicalisme. ` 


Revue de l'Action Populaire. April, 1952. 
. Byé, Maurice. Critique d'une Politique 
Anti-inflationniste non Sélective. Terre Hu- 
maine» April, 1952. 

Caponigri, A. R. Don Luigi Sturzo. Revtew 
of Politics. April, 1952. 

Cole, Taylor. The Democratization of the 
German Civil Service. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1952. 
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Cross, Emilio. Gli Organi Costituzionali e il 
Presidente della Repubblica nella Costituzione 
Italiana. Revista Trimestrale di Diritto Pub- 
blico. January-March, 1951. 

“Espagne Démocratique." (A symposium, 
with articles by E. de la Souchére, A. Breton, 
A. Camus, A. Béguin.) Esprit. April, 1952. 

Guarino, G. Il Presidente della Repubblica 
Italiana (Note Preliminari). Rivista Trime- 
sirale di Diritto Pubblico. October-December, 
1951. 

Kerr, Clark. Collective Bargaining in Post-. 
wat Germany. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. April, 1952. 

La Situation Economique de la Presse 
Quotidienne Frangaise. Bulletin Hebdomadaire 
du Centre du Recherches Economiques ei 
Sociales. November 29, 1951. 

Les Nord-Africains et Nous. (A symposium, 
with &rticles by H. Semain, G. Brisacier, 8. de 
Lestapis, G. Laroche, M. de Maurin, M. Cagé, 
J. Delanglade.) Revue de l'Áciion Populaire. 
May, 1952. 

Mireaux, Emile. Le Calcul du Revenu 
National et le Plan Comptable de l'O.E.C.E. 
Revue Politique st Parlementaire. April, 1952. 

Philip, André. La Crise Doctrinale du 


" Bocialisme en Europe. La Revue Socialiste, 


April, 1952. 

Pickles, Dorothy M. The Communist Prob- 
lem in France. International Affairs. April, 
1952. 

Pierandrel, F. Tendenze Costituzionali Con- 
temporanee. II. Francia: La Costituzione 
della Quarta Repubblica. Rivista Trimesirale 
di Diritto Pubblico. July-September, 1951. 

Rimbert, Pierre. Esquisse d'un Programme 
Socialiste. I. and II. La Revue Socialiste. April 
and May, 1952. 

- Thierry, Hubert. La' Loi du 28 Septembre 
1951 et la Laicité de l'Etat. Revue du Droit 
Public. January-March, 1952. 

Weil-Raynal, Etienne. La Politique Bud- 
getaire de la Bourgecisie Francaise. La Revue 
Soctaliste. May, 1952. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Arnold-Foster, Mark. The East German 
“Parliament.” Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 
1952. 

J.E.C.B. Terreur en Tchécoslovaquis. Terre 
Humaine. April, 1952. 

Loewenstein, Karl. L'Allemagne Soviétique. 
Revue du Droit Public. January-March, 1952. 

Pap, Michael. Soviet Diffieulties in the 
Ukraine. Review of Politics. April, 1952. 

Stomma, 8. and Turowics, G. Catholicisme 
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et Communisme; Dooument sur,l' Expérience 
Polonaise. Terre Humaine. April, 1962. 

 "Towster, Julian. Recent Trends and Strate- 
gies in Soviet Federalism. Polttical Quarterly. 
April-June, 1952. 


Africa and the Middle Kast 


Hoskins, H. L. Nationalism in the Middle 
East. World Affairs. Spring, 1952. 

Isaacs, H. R. Africa: New Crises in the 
Making. Headline Series, no. 91. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1952. 


Asia 
A Reconditioned Japan. The Round Table. 
March, 1962. 
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Béguin, Albert. Images et Problémes de 
l'Inde. Esprit. May, 1952. 

Guillaume, G. L'Evolution Politique du 
Pakistan. Revue Frangatse de Science Politique. 
January-March, 1952. 

Sen, Ela. Free India Faces her First Elec- 
tion. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1952. 

The Indian General Election. (T.N.Z. and 
M.Z.) World Today. May, 1952. 


Latin America 

Reformsin Argentina: The Economic Conse- 
quences of “Social Justice.” (D.H.) World To- 
day. April, 1952. 

Severin, Jacques. Démocratie Mexioaine. 
Esprit. May, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The Secretary-General of the Untted Nations; 
His Political Powers and Practice. Br 
SrEPHEN M. Scuwusnu.. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 299. 
$4.75.) 


A better understanding both of the Secre- 
tary-General’s office and of the United Nations 
itself will result from Mr. Schwobel's study. It 
reflects an extensive research with documents, 
together with the author's close contacta with 
the United Nations as a former official of the 
Secretariat, as consultant to the Economic and 
Social Council, and as the representative of the 
World Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions at the United Nations headquarters. The 
principal thesis of the book is the development 
of the political activities of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; in its clear and logical presentation, Mr. 
Sehwebel has brought into full view a fact 
which had been only ‘dimly cbserved in the 
past, : 

The author contrasts the position of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations with that 
of its immediate ancestor, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations; the present 
office, he finds, carries with it much more in the 
way of political activity than did its predeces- 
sor, and indeed it was founded upon the as- 
sumption that such would be the case. Even in 
the League the politica] importance of the 
office was “very great and often underesti- 
mated," but as the author asserts “the Secre- 
taries-General of the League are the pale proto- 
type of the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral" The bearing of the provisions of the 
Charter upon this fact, and especially that of 


Article 99, is analyzed. Part II of the book dis- : 


cusses the political activities of Trygve Lie's 
office under five chapter headings which ex- 
plain its relations with the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the non-political organs, 
governments, and world public opinion, The 
two chapters of Part III deal with the exten- 
sion of Mr. Lie's term and the future of the 
office. Mr. Schwebel expresses, without oriti- 
cism, the view that Mr. Lie has not pushed the 
political side of his office &8 much as might 
have been possible; the observation is made, 
however, that the tendency of the past two or 
three years has been toward more aggressive 
political action. In the Secretary-General’s 
suggestions regarding Chinese representation 
and Great Power negotiations, Mr. Bchwebel 
sees & beginning of the development of a power 
of policy proposal, & development which he 
believes to be auspicious.—NORMAN HILL, 
University of Nebraska. 


The Treaty as an Instrument of Legislation. By 
FLrorencse Evuinwoop ALLEN. (New York: 
Macmillan Company: 1952. Pp. xxi, 114. 
$1.75.) 


In this little book, Judge Allen expresses her. 
concern over the effect upon our constitutional 
system of what she terms “the increasing use 
of the treaty as a substitute for domestic legis- 
lation." She refers specifically to conventions 
and treaties which are being and have been 
formulated and promulgated by the United 
Nations, the International Labor Organization 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
These, she feels, relate to domestic affairs and . 
are not the proper subject of treaties, since 
they require ratifying countries to change the 
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domestic laws and economic processes which 
have long been established. Because under our 
Constitution these treaties become the law of 
the land and do not require implementing 
legislation, as they do in most other nations, 
mere ratification constitutes a “yielding of a 
portion of the independence” of our national 
life. Judge Allen believes that the United Na- 
tions system has contributed significantly to 
the establishment of world peace and world 
. Justice and that we should continue to support 
and participate in its activities. However, she 
notes that they were never intended to have 
legislative powers or to take any action which 
would constitute intervention in the domestic 
affairs of member governments. Treaties, she 


feels, should be contracta between govern- - 


ments, arrived at as a result of bargaining by 
and between responsible political officials 
rather than commissions of experts who are 
responsible only to the governing bodies of 
the agencies of which they are a part. As a 
remedy, she proposes that the United States 
Constitution be amended to provide that "any 
treaty which directly and substantially inter- 
feres with the domestic jurisdiction is invalid 
except where the subject matter presents a 
truly international problem which requires in- 
ternational action to handle it;” and that “any 
treaty which conflicts with or contradicts the 
Constitution of the United States is invalid." 
Furthermore, she recommends that the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice be amended 
so as to provide that any member state, when 
it claims that its domestic jurisdiction is in- 
fringed, by action of the United Nations or of 
any specialized agency, can take the question 
to the International Court of Justice for de- 
. cision, & practice which is not now possible in 
most cases. Finally, she recommends that the 


United States scrutinize every treaty and 


convention offered for ratification and give 
them the greateat publicity possible, bearing 
in mind that, once ratified and in force for the 
United States, these treaties become municipal 
law. This is & provocative little book which is 
worth reading, even if the reader finds himself 
in occasional disagreement with the distin- 
guished author.—Er: E. NonBLEMAN, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Philippines and the Untied States. Bv 
GAREL A. GRUNDER AND WILIAM E. 
Livezey. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 315. $4.00.) 


For students of America’s international po- 
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sition, this book makes significant contribu- 
tions. It spotlights attention on the importance 
of the Philippines. It exposes the interplay of 
trade and strategy with honor and destiny in 
the determination of the national interest. It 
offers a meticulous chronicle of the half-cen- 
tury of our most outstanding colonial experi- 
ence. It is an excellent case study in the in- 
separability of foreign poliey and domestic 


` politics. 


After reading this book, one may wonder 
how the United States emerged so creditably 
from its Philippines connection. President 
McKinley stated that “he could not have lo- 
cated the islands within two thousand miles" 
(p. 9); none of the Senators who debated the 
Treaty of Paris had ever been in the Philip- 
pines (p. 39); and very few responsible officiala 
in Washington ever visited the islands. Too 
often Philippines questions became footballs of 
domestio polities. Shields of idealism screened 
a clash of interests between conflicting Ameri- 
can political or economic groups. Our attitudes 
fluctuated between indifference and acrimony.: 

Grunder and Livezey show how impossible 
it is to characterize either major American po- 
litical party as “black” or “white.” Neither 
McKinley nor Bryan rose above partisanship. 
In the days of Taft and Root, distinguished 
Democratic Governors-general implemented 
Washington’s instructions. To Democrats the 
Jones Law was the promise of independence; 
to Republicans, it was a disguised policy of 
scuttle. The Wilson administration inclined to 
the nationalistic demands of the Filipinos; the 
Republican interregnum preferred to empha- 
size its responsibility to achieve & stable gov- 
ernment. The great depression erased differ- 
ences in partisan outlook and stampeded the 
Congress into what Senator Vandenberg called 
& determination to become independent of the 
Philippines. World War II uncovered our in- 
adequate preparations for the economic wel- 
fare and military defense of an independent 
Philippines. Reexamination was a casualty of 
the Japanese invasion. 

It is a bit cruel to say that “on December 8, 
1941, no provision for civilian aid or defense 
had been made" (p. 237). It may be fair to say 
that inadequate provision had been made, but 
steps had been taken. Since July, an American 
Coordinating Committee had been meeting 
regularly; General Grunert and Admiral 
Bemis had been offering advice on protection 
and evacuation; and the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment (largely with the encouragement of 
Colonel Carswell and Major Marron of Mr. 
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Sayre’s staff) had been trying desperately to 
make effective the Civilian Emergency Ad- 
ministration. 

It may also be pertinent to observe that the 
Philippine defense effort was moving apace 
even if United States congressional approval 
was hard to obtain. Military officials were 
doing their utmost. Time and inertia, indiffer- 
ence or disbelief were far greater villains than 
congressional inactivity or lack of funda. 

The authors summarize admirably wartime 
and postwar relations between the two coun- 
. tries: the role of the U. 8. Army, Osmena’s re- 
turn and the restoration of civil government; 
the treatment of collaborators, and the ur- 
gency of rehabilitation. They see American 
policy towards the Philippines at mid-century 
as bearing a close resemblance to concepts pre- 
vailing around 1900, with a difference largely 
of emphasis. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will at 
some future time analyze the Philippines’ end 
of the story with the same thoroughness with 
which they have dissected the American view- 
point. And perhaps the “who” is as important 
88 the "what" and the “why” of United 
States-Philippines relations. The personality 
factor is vital, given such colorful figures as 
Quezon, Roxas and Laurel; Wood, Stimson 
and Murphy; Tydings, Ickes and General 
MacArthur.—Criavups A. Buss, Stanford Uni- 
veratiy. : 
International Organization. By Norman Hitt. 

(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. 

xii, 627. $5.00.) 


À text book designed to enable the student 


of international affairs to become “conversant 


with the machinery and processes by which the 
nations promote their common interests. and 
try to adjust their differences." Part One deala 
with general aspects and covers briefly the 
nature and functions of international organiza- 
tion, ita development to the League of Na- 
tions, and participation. Part Two covers re- 
gional and universal organization and includes 
& brief treatment of regionalism and regional 
agencies and a general treatment of the United 
Nations. Part Three is concerned with disputes 
and the -maintenance of peace, and covers 
methods of treating disputes, a descriptive 
analysis of the International Court of Justice, 
and the background and authority of the 
United Nations system. In Part Four, atten- 
tion is given to diplomacy, conference and con- 
sultation, both within and outside of the 
United Nations system, Part Five deals with 
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international administration and includes a 
brief description of ita historical development, 
followed by the role of the United Nationa in 
administration. Part Six is concerned with the 
future and contains a discussion of possibilities 
for revision of the United Nations and the gen- 
eral subject of federation. Major emphasis is 
placed upon the contemporary scene, in gen- 
eral, and the role of the United Nations system 
in international organization, in particular.— 
B.E.N. 


The Law of Nations; Cases, Documents, and 
Notes. EprrED BY Hersert W. Bnracas. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. 
Pp. xxvii, 1108. $8.00.) 


A combined treatise and documentary 
source-book. A revision of the author’s 1938 
work, it contains much new material in the 
form of new cases, documents and Editor’s 
notes. Considerable emphasis has been given 
to developments in international Jaw through 
the United Nations, including the work of the 
International Law Commission, the Security 
Council and the International Court of Justice. 
Other additions include material on war 
crimes, military occupation, and privileges and 
immunities of international organizations, of 
their officials, and of representatives of their 
members. A wealth of bibliographical material 
serves to enable students to delve further into 
subjects in which additional study may be 
indicated.—2.B.N. 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 1951. 
EDITED BY CLYDE EAGLETON AND RICHARD 
N. Swirr. (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 278. $4.50.) 


The proceedings of the third Institute for 
Annual Review of United Nations Affairs held 
in June, 1951, by New York University with 
the cooperation of the United Nations for the 
purpose of providing a survey of the activities 
of the United Nations during the preceding 
year. Following the procedure of the two previ- 
ous annual reporta, the lectures of high officials 
of the United Nations Secretariat are recorded 
and the ensuing discussion summarized. 


Everyman's United Nations; A Ready Reference 
to the Structure, Functions and Work of the 
. United Nations and tis Related Agencies. 
(New York: Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations. 1952. Pp. vi, 388. 
$1.50. Distributed by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Third edition, 


E 
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International Law Documents, 1960-1961. PRE- 
PARED BY Nava War CoLunEam. (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office. 
1952. Pp. xvii, 218. $1.50.) 


This collection of documents, prepared with 
the assistance of Judge Manley O. Hudson, 
consists of &ll of the conventions dealing with 
the protection of victims of war, from the 
United States-Mexico Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, of 1848, to the Geneva Conventions 
of 1049. A prefatory note traces the history of 
efforts to protect victims of war during the 
pest century. 


Readings $n International Relations. EDITED 
BY FREDERICK H. HARTMANN. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 303. $3.50.) 


Included in this collection are excerpte 
from the writings of Thucydides, Machiavelli, 
Moon, Lenin, Lippmann, Kennan, Wilson, 
Brierly, Hayes, Nicholson, Vansittart, Kirk, 
Churchill and many others. 


Current Research in International Affairs. (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 1952. Pp. 193. $1.00.) 


Annotated bibliography of selected research 
in progress in private agencies in Australia, 
Canada, England, India, Pakistan, South 
Africa, and the United States. 


Readings in American Foreign Policy. EDITED 
BY RoBERT A. Gotpwin. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Foundation for Political Education. 
1952. 3 vols. Pp. 217, 308, 231.) 


A collection of provocative readings high- 
lighting the most persistent problems of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy. The materials are set forth 
in historical sequence and cover such topics as 
foreign affairs in a democracy, neutrality and 
isolationism, the Monroe Doctrine, the Open 
Door, war aims in World War II, present 
foreign policy and alternatives and criticism. 
Various positions are presented by means of 
excerpts from the writings of de Tocqueville, 
Hamilton, Beard,  Borchard, Lippmann, 
Hughes, Root, Kennan, Willkie, Acheson, 
Hoover, Wilson, and many athers. Selected 
documents and correspondence are also in- 
cluded. 


Recent American Foreign Policy; Baste Docu- 
ments 1941-1961. By Franom O. Wricox 
AND THORSTEN V. KaLnuAnvi. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. Pp. xviii, 
927. $6.50.) 
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Excerpts from ''the more important docu- 
ments and official statements bearing on the 
foreign policy of the United States in the pe- 
riod following our entrance into World War 
II." The collection, originally published by 
the Government Printing Office as A Decade 
of American Foreign Policy; Basic Documents 
1941-1949, has been revised and now includes 
material through eatly 1951 and brief editorial 
notes, ` 


Foreign Relations of the Untied States; Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1983. Volume V, The Amert- 
can Republics. COMPILÐD BY THR U. S. DE- 
PARTMENT oF Stare. (Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office. 1952. -Pp. 
Ixxxiv, 887. $3.25.) 


Contains sections on relations with Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. Docu- 
ments reveal the early application of the Good 
Neighbor policy. - 


Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplo- 
matic Papers, The Soviel. Union, 1983-1989. 
COMPILED BY THE U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF 
Srarp. (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1952. Pp. cii, 1084. $3.75.) 


Contains documents previously published in 
Foreign Relations (1933, vol. II) but most of 


. the material is published here for the first time. 


Covers negotiations relating to recognition 
of the Soviet government and other exchanges 
through the end of 1939. 


Back Door to War; The Roosevelt Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1988-1941. Bx CHARLES CALLAN TAN- 
SILL. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1952. Pp. xxi, 690. $6.50.) 
A “revisionist” history of the origina of 

World War II, by Georgetown University his- 

torian. 


` 


The. Siberian Fiasco. By CLARENOB A. MAN- 
NiNG. (New York: Library Publishers. 1952. 
Pp. 210. $3.75.) 


The background and story of the military 
intervention of the United States in Siberia in 
1918, by a Columbia University historian. 


Moscow, Tokyo, London; Twenty Years of Ger- 
man Foreign Policy. Bx HBÐRBERT von 
Dinxsen. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1052. Pp. ix, 276. $4.00.) 
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‘ The memoirs of a German career diplomat 
who served as Ambassador to Moscow from 
1928 until 1933, to Tokyo from 1933 through 
1937, and to London in 1938 and 1939. Moat of 
the volume is written from memory because 
the author’s private archives are in. East Ger- 
many, from which von Dirksen is & refugee. 
English version of & German book having the 
same title. 


- 


Asia and the West. By MAURICE ZINKIN. (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus. 1951. Pp. xii, 300. 
$3.50. Distributed by the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, New York.) 


Survey, by former civil servant in India, of 
ihe basic economic, social and administrative 
problema of South and Haat Asia today. From 
his analysis of these problems the author ex- 
amines the differences between Asian and 
Western countries, and undertakes to suggest 
the road along.which the Asian revolution 
should be directed with Western help. 


China, Japan and the Powers. By MxnrisETEH E. 
CAMERON, THowxas H. D. MAHONEY, AND 
Grores E. MoRsmErNoLnps. (New York: 
Ronald Press Co. 1952. Pp. xiii, 682. $6.50.) 


A new text for Far Eastern courses, by three 
historians, covering the period from 1800 
through mid-1951, with particular attention to 
the role of the United States. i 
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The Atom Spies. Bx Oxitver Priuat, (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1952. Pp. vii, 
312. $3.50.) 


The story of Russia's atomic espionage in 
the United States, Canada and England and 
an analysis of the men and motives behind the 
deed, by a journalist now with The New York 
Post. 


Rapport de la Délégation française sur le traité 
insitiuant la Communauté européenne du 
charbon et de l'acier et la Convention relative 
aux dispositions transiloires, signés à Paria, 
le 18 avril 1961. By MINISTÈRÐ pps Ár- 
FAIRES ÉTRANGÈRES. (Paris. Oct. 1951. Pp. 
187.) 


The official report of the French delegation 
upon the Schuman plan conventions concluded 
by France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Italy, and Germany expresses the situation in 
the following terms: “La préservation de Ia 
paix exige qu'aprés être autrefois passée du 
stade du démembrement féodal et provincial 
‘au stade de l'État, l'Europe passe à présent au 
stade d'une communauté BUPT DARADA: — 
j.B.C. 


Peace, War and You. By J&zoa Davis. (New 
York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. 282. 
$3.00.) 


Contends that war can be avoided if we, as 


individuals, do not want it. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


H. ARTHUR STHINER* 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


ARTICLES 
xcd Polities and National Policies 


General 


Acheson, Dean G. Law and the Growth of 
the International Community. Depariment of 
State Bulletin. May 5, 1952. 

Bartoli, Henri. A Defense of Neutralism. 
Confluence. June, 1952. 

Bidwell, Percy W. Comment Gagner la 
Paix? Politique Étrangère. January-March, 
1952. 

Bundy, McGeorge. Isolationists and Neu- 
tralists: A Sketch in Similarities. Confluence. 
June, 1952. 


Cleveland, H. van B. and.Geiger, Theodore. 
A Way of Thinking About the Problem of 
World Order. Confluence. boron and June, 
1952. : 

Gottman, Jean. The Political Partitioning 
of Our World: An Attempt at Analysis. World 
Polztcs. July, 1952. 

Ingrim, Robert. The Conversion to the Bal- 
ance of Power. Review of Politics. April, 1052. 

Kaplan, Morton À. Àn Introduction to the 
Strategy of ini, World Politics. July, 
1952. 


* Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Lin- 
ford D. Riley, Jr. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Marshall, Charles B. The National Interest 
and Current World Problems. Department of 
State Bulletin. May 5, 1952. 

MecNickle, Roma K. Overpopulation. Edi- 
torial Research Reports. June 13, 1952. 

Riesman, David. The Limits of Totalitarian 
Power. Antioch Review. Summer, 1952. 

Sayre, Francis B. The Quest of Independ- 
ence. Foreign Affairs. July, 1952. 


United Staies 


Beloff, Max. The American Way in Foreign 
Policy. Twentieth Century. April, 1952. 

: Brady, Alexander. Canadian-American Re- 
lations. International Affairs. April, 1952. 

Brecht, Arnold. United States Defense in 
Europe. Soctal Research. March, 1952. 

Carpenter, Frances W. The Role of the 
United States in the United Nations. Emory 
University Quarterly. March, 1952, 

Cowen, Myron M. Component Parts of the 
Mutual Security Program: Military Aid, De- 
fense Support, Technical Assistance. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin. May 5, 1952. 

Davidson, Nathan. America’s Garrison 
Economy. Contemporary Issues. Summer, 
1952. 

Davis, Elmer. Voz Populi and Foreign Pol- 
icy. Harper’s. June, 1952. l 

Dean, Vera M. The United States and India. 
Far Eastern Survey. April 2, 1952. 

Dennet, Raymond. Danger Spots in the 
Pattern of American Security. World Politics. 
July, 1952. 

Fisher, Harold H. A Foreign Policy for Free 
Men. Pacific Spectator. Spring, 1952. 

Maurer, Herrymon, and Hertzberg, Sidney. 
U. 8. Foreign Policy and Democratic Con- 
~ vietion. Commentary. April, 1952. 

Peters, H. F. American Culture and the 
State Department. American Scholar. Summer, 
1952. 

Williams, John H. The End of the Marshall 
Plan. Foreign Affairs. July, 1952. 

Wriston, Henry M. The Fabric of American 
Opinion on Foreign Affairs. International Af- 
fairs. April, 1952. 


Latin Amertca 


Hanson, Simon G. Brazilian-American Re- 
lations: Case Study in American Foreign 
Policy. Inter-American | Economic Affaire. 
Spring, 1952. 

Lepawsky, Albert. The Bolivian Operation: 
New Trends in Technical Assistance. Interna- 
tional Conciliation. March, 1952. 

Warren, Harris G. Economic Aid for Latin 
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America. Inter-American Economic Affairs’ 
Spring, 1952. 


Commonwealih of Nations 


Bullard, Sir Reader. Britain and the Middle 
East. Yale Review. Summer, 1952. 

Davies, Ernest. Labour Foreign Policy. 
Political Quarterly (London). April-June, 1952. 

Graham, Milton D. Anti-Americanism, 
British Garden Variety. Antioch Review, Sum- 
mer, 1952. 

Griffiths, Str Percival. India and Pakistan 
Today. Astatic Review. April, 1952. 


Western Europe 


. Debau, E.-J. La Scandinavie entre Deux 
Bloes. Revue des Deux Mondes. April 15, 1952. 
Jeffries, Lt. Col. J. C., Jr. South of the 
Pyrenees—What? Military Review. May, 1952. 
Lowenthal, Richard. Brief aus Saarbrticken: 
Zankapfel oder Bindeglied? Der Monat. May, 
1952. 

Moreux, Rene. L'Union Française Devant 
une Option Capitale: l'Assimilation ou le 
Fédéralisme? Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
February, 1952. 

Pounds, Norman J. G. The Political Geog- 
raphy of the Straits of Gibraltar. Journal of ' 
Geography. April, 1952. 

Revire, Jean. Le Probléme de la Sarre. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. April 15, 1952. 

Soustelle, Jacques. France and Europe: A 
Gaullist View. Foreign Afaire. July, 1952. 


Central Europe 


Acheson, Dean. Germany Becomes Partner 
in Western Community. Department of State 
Bulletin. June 9, 1952. 

Frenay, H. L’Allemagne a l'Avant-scene. 
Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 58 (1952). 

Gedye, G. E. R. Austrian Gold Mine. 
Fortnightly. May, 1952. 

Kellermann, Henry J. Germany: Today and 
Tomorrow. Depariment of State Bulletin. May 
26 and June 2, 1962. 

Schmid, Carlo. Germany and Europe: The 
German Social Democratic Program. Foreign 
Affaire. July, 1952. 


U.S. S. R. and Eastern Europe 


Anderson, Albin T. The Soviets and North- 
ern Europe. World Politics. July, 1952. 
. Emerson, Rupert, and Claude, Inis L., Jr. 
The Soviet Union and the United Nations. In- 
ternational Organisation. February, 1952. 
Fotitch, Constantin. Tito and the Weatern 
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Democracies. Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs. January, 1952. ` 
Frenay, H. L'Europe et le Piège de Moscou. 
Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 57 (1952). — 
Kasparek, Jiri. Soviet Russia and Czecho- 


Blovakia's Uranium. Russian Review. ADH | 


1952. 

Mead, W. R. Finnish Karelia: An’ inteni 
tional Porderland. Geographical Journal. 
March, 1952. 


Spencer, Arthur. Soviet Pressures on Scan- 
dinavia. Foreign Affairs. July, 1952. 
Williams, M. H. Russia and the Turkish 


- 


Straits. United States Naval Institute Proceed- : 


ings. May, 1952. 

Zinner, Paul E. The Ideological Bases of 
Soviet Foreign Policy. World Politics. July, 
1952. 


Middle East and Africa 


Bilainkin, George. Realities in Egypt. Con- 
temporary Review. April, 1952. 

Bradley, Kenneth, ei al. African National- 
iam— Some Comments. Fortnightly. April, 
1952. 

Condliffe, J. B. The Power Struggle and the 
Middle East. Behind the Headlines. January, 
1952. 

dé Montety, Henri. Les Données du Prob- 
léme Tunisien. Politique Étrangère. January- 
March, 1952. 

The Egyptian Embroglio. Nationalism and 
Security in the Middle East. Round Table. 
March, 1952. 

Gordon-Walker, P. C. African Natonal: 
A Summing Up. Fortnightly. May, 1952. 

. Herly, R. Le Problème Tunisien. Revue des 
Deux Mondes. May 1, 1952. > 

- Isaacs, Harold R. and Ross, Emory. Africa: 
New Crises in the Making. Foreign Policy 
Association Headline Series. Number 91. Jan- 
uary—February, 1952. 

Kohn, Leo. Israel's Foreign Policy. India 
Quarterly. January—March, 1952. l 

Krout, John A. (ed.). International Ten- 
gions in the Middle East. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science. January, 1952. 

Maxwell, Andrew. Persian Oil: America 
Defeats Britain. Contemporary Issues. Sum- 
mer, 1952. 

Rivlin, Benjamin. The Tunisian Nationalist 
Movement: Four Decades of Evolution. Mid- 
die East Journal. Spring, 1952. 

Texier, Henri. La Question Marocaine. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. April, 1952. 

Tunisia. British Survey (London). May, 
1952. | 
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Young, T. Cuyler. The Social Support of 
Current Iranian Policy. Middle East Journal. 
Spring, 1952. 


Pacific and Far East . 


Allison, John M. A New Approach to Bet 
Making. Depariment of State Bulletin. May 5, 
1952. Our Far Eastern Policy. Ibid. April 38, 
1952. The U. 8. and the Far East: Opportuni- 


. ties for Closer Cooperation. Ibid. March 24, 


1952. 

Ballis, William, and Timmons, Emily. Re- 
cent Soviet Writings on the Far East. Pacific 
Affairs. March, 1952. 

Chinese Relations with Tibet. Current Notes 
on International Affaire (Canberra). January, 
1952. 

Kemp, David. Occupied Japan: The Policy 
of Annihilation in the Far East. Contemporary 
Issues. Winter, 1952. 

Leng, Sheo Chuan. India and China. Far 
Eastern Survey. May 21, 1952. 

Sebald, William J. Japan: Asset of the Free 
World. Department of State Bulletin. MN 81, 
1952. 


Southeast Asta - 


Documents on South Asia. UNESCO Inter- 
ternational Social Science Bulletin. Winter, 
1951. 

Dutt, Vidya Prakash. The Impasse in Indo-. 
china. India Quarterly. January-March, 1952. 

Levy, Roger. Indochina: A Keystone in 
Asia—A French View. India Quarterly. Janu- 
ary~March, 1962. 

Mus, -Paul. Viet Nam: A Nation Off Bal- 
ance. Yale Review. Summer, 1952. 

. Thompson, Virginia. The Vietnamese Com- 
munity in France. Pacific Affairs. March, 
1952. 

Colonial Áreas 

Hailey, Lord. A Turning Point in Colonial 
Rule. International Affairs. April, 1952. 

Huxley, Elspeth. The Enigma of East 
Africa. Yale Review. Summer, 1952. 


Loosjes, A. The South Pacific Commission. 
Indonesië. March, 1952, 


International Economie Policy 
and Relations 


Anstey, Vera. The Colombo Plan, with Spe- 
cial Reference to India and Pakistan. Eco- 


. nomia Internazionale (Genoa). February, 1952. 


Armand, Louis. Chemins de Fer et Europe. 
Revue Politique ei Parlementaire. February, 
1952, 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Boudeville, Jacques-R. L’Enjeu Fondamen- 
tal de l'Occident dans les Pays Sous-dévelop- 
pés. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. March, 
1952. 

Carleton, William G. Wanted: An Economic 
Revolution for Western Europe. Antioch Re- 
viet. Summer, 1952. 

The International Economic Conference in 
Moscow. USSR Information Bulletin. April 30, 
1952. 

Jayewardene, J. R. The Colombo Plan. 
Eastern World (London). May, 1952. 

McGuire, Carl. Point Four and the Na- 
tional Power of the United States. Amertcan 
Journal of Economics and Soctology. April, 
1952. 

Mireaux, Emile. Le Caleul du Revenu Na- 
tional et le Plan Comptable de l'O.E.C.E. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. April, 1952. 

Roux, René. The Position of Labour under 
the Schuman Plan. International Labour Re- 
view (Geneva). March, 1952. 

Shenstone, Michael. The Schuman Plan— 
“A Leap into the Unknown.” International 
Journal. Spring, 1952. 

Thompson, Elisabeth M. Coal Supply and 
European Rearmament. Editorial Research Re- 
ports. April 4, 1952. 

Zassenhaus, H. K. and Dirks, G. C. Recent 
Developmenta in the U. S. Balance of Pay- 
ments. International Monetary Fund Staff 
Papers. April, 1952. 


International Law 


Andrews, William B8. Judicial Review and 
the Growth of the Treaty Power. Syracuse Law 
Review. Spring, 1952. 

Bishop, Wm. W., Jr. Immunity from Taxa- 
tion of Foreign State-Owned Property. Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law. April, 1952. 

Braun, R. L. Guerrilla Warfare under In- 
ternational Law. JAG Journal (Washington). 
April, 1952. 

Cullinan, Eustace. The White House and 
the Vatican: The Legal Aspects. American Bar 
Association Journal. June, 1952. 

Donnedieu de Vabres, H. A Propos du Prob- 
lóme de la Création d'une Cour Penale Inter- 
nationale Permanente. Revue de Droii Interna- 
tional de Sciences Diplomatiques ei Polsiiques. 
` January-March, 1952. 

Gonidec, P. F. L’ Affaire du Droit d'Asile. 
Revue Genérale de Droit International Public. 
October-December, 1951. 

Hambro, Edvard. New Trends in the Law 
of Extradition and Asylum, Western. Political 
Quarterly. Maroh, 1952. 
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Johnson, D. H. N. The Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries Case. International and Comparative 
Law Quarterly. April, 1952. 

Kulski, W. W. Soviet Comments on Inter- 
nationa] Relations. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. April, 1952. 

Lawson, Ruth C. The Problem of Compul- 
sory Jurisdiction of the World Court. Amert- 
can Journal of International Law. April, 1952. 

Liang Yuen-li. The Question of Domestic 
Jurisdiction in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute 
Before the Security Council. American Journal 
of Internattonal Law. April, 1952. 

Maktos, John. La Question de la Définition 
de ]’Aggression. Revue de Droit International de 
Scténces Diplomatiques et Politiques. January— 
March, 1952. 

Orfield, Lester B. The Use of the Injunction 
in International Disputes. Georgetown Law 
Journal. March, 1962. 

Rosenne, Shabtai. The Advisory Compe- 
tence of the International Court of Justice. 
Revue de Drott International de Sciences Diplo- 
matiques et Politiques. January-March, 1952. 

Smith, Emory C. Legal Aspects of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. George Washington Law Re- 
view. April, 1952. 

Sgrensen, Max. Federal States and the In- 
ternational Protection of Human Rights. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1952. 

"Wagner, W. J. The Colonial Airlinea Case: 
Treaties and Executive Agreements Relating 
to Aviation. Washington Universtiy Law Quar- 
terly. April, 1952. 


International aia 


Untied Nations 


Binder, Carroll, Freedom of Information and 
the United Nations. International Organiza- 
tion. May, 1952. _ 

Briggs, Herbert W. Chinese Representation 
in the United Nations. Iniernattonal Organiza- 
ion. May, 1952. 

Engel, Salo. De Facto Revision of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1952. 

Ghosal, A. K. The U. N. O.: Its Firat Six 
Years. Indian Journal of Polttical Sctence. 
October-December, 1951. 

Rudzinski, Aleksander W. Admission of 
New Members: The United Nations and the 
League of Nations. Inlernaiional Conciliation. 
April, 1952. 


Military and Security Questions 
Acheson, Dean, Treaty Establishing Euro- 
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pean Defense Community Signed. Department 
of State Bulletin. June 9, 1952. 

The European Defence Community. World 
Today. June, 1952. 

Freedman, Max. The Lisbon Conference. 
International Journal. Spring, 1952. 

Greece, Turkey, and N. A. T. O. World To- 
day. April, 1952. 

MeNickle, Roma K. Biological Warfare. 
Edttortal Research Reports. April 11, 1952. 

Morgan, General Sir William. Some Aspects 
of the World Btrategical Situation. Interna- 
tional Affairs. April, 1952. 

Le Problàme du Désarmement devant 
l'O.N.U. Chronique de Politique Étrangère 
(Brussels). March, 1952. 

Rotvand, Georges. NATO—A French View. 
International Journal. Spring, 1952. 

Wood, Col. Robert J. The First Year of 
SHAPE. International cdd May, 
1952. 


Regional Organizations 


Amery, Julian. The Commonwealth and the 
Council of Europe (Strasbourg). United Em- 
pire. March-April, 1952. 

- Bruyas, J. Le Conseil de l'Europe. Revus 
Générale de Droit International Public. Oc- 
tober-December, 1951. 


The Council of Europe. Department of State 


Bulletin. April 7, 1952. 

De Felice, P. Vers une Europe d’Abord Con- 
tinentale. Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 58 (1952). 

Goodhart, A. L. European Federation—The 
Need for Realism. Quarterly Review. April, 
1952, 

Loewenstein, Karl. The Union of Western 
Europe: Illustration and Reality. Columbia 
Law Review. January, 1952. 

Röpke, Wilhelm. Europäische Wirtschafts- 
gemeinschaft. Der Monat. June, 1952. 

Spinelli, A. Confédération ou Fédération? 
Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 56 (1952). 


DOCUMENTS 
General and Miscellaneous 


British Information Services. The Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 


. in South and South-East Asia. Progress Report | 


by the Consultative Committee, Karachi, 
1952. New York, B.I.S., 1952. 

Council of Europe. Concise Handbook of 
the Council of Europe. Strasbourg, 1951. 
The Council of Europe and the Sohu- 
man Plan. Strasbourg, 1951. 

Food and Agriculture Organization. "m" 
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ties undér the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program 1950-1952, Rome; FAO, 1952. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Information. 
Chronology of Western: Cooperation. March 
1947—February 1952. n.p. mimeo. 19852. __ 
Foreign Office. German Defence 
Contribution and the European Defence Com- 
munity. London, H.M.8.0, 1952. (Cmd. 
8492). | 











- Persia No. 1 (1951). Corre 
spondence between His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom and the Persian Gov- 
ernment, and Related Documents concerning 
the Oil Industry in Persia, Feb. 1951 to Sept. 
1951... London, H.M.8.0, 1951. (Cmd. 
8425). 

International Court of Justice. Index to the 
Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders, 1951. Leyden, 1951. (Sales No.: 82). 
Reports of Judgments, Advisory 
Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case (Greece 
v. United Kingdom). Orders of November 9, 
1951, and February 14, 1952. Leyden, 1952. 
(Sales Nos.: 73 and.81.) 

. Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
Case (United Kingdom v. Iran). Orders of 
July 5 and December 20, 1951. Leyden, 1951. 
(Sales Nos.: 64 and 75.) 

‘Case Concerning Rights of 
Nationals of the United States of America in 
Morocco (France/United States of America). 

















. Order of October 31, 1961. Leyden, 1951. 


(Sales No.: 72.) 
Fisheries Case (United King- ' 
dom v. Norway). Judgment of December 18, 
1951. Leyden, 1951. (Sales No.: 74.) 
Nottebohm Case (Liechten- 
stein v. Guatemala). Orders of January 26 and 
March 7, 1952. Leyden, 1952. (Bales Nos.: 78 
and 84.) 

International Labour Office. International 
Labour Conference. Report of the Director- 
General. Geneva, I.L.O., 1952. 

International Trade Organization. Interim 
Commission. GATT in Action: 3rd Report on 
the Operation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Geneva, 1952. (Sales No.: 
GATT /1952-2). 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
NATO Handbook; Why the Treaty was 
Bigned, What the Treaty Says, How NATO 
Works, prepared by the NATO Information 
Service. London, 1962. 

South Pacific Commission. Report of the 
Secretary-General...on the First South 
Pacific Conference, 25th April-5th May, 1950. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1950. 
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Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
Economic and Scientific Section. Mission and 
Accomplishments of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in the Economie, 
Scientific, and Natural Resources Fields. 
Tokyo, 1952. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Department of Mass 
Communications. World Communications, 
Press, Radio, Film, Television; Report. New 
and revised edition. Paris, 1951. 

World Health Organization. Proposed Pro- 
gramme and Budget Estimates for the Finan- 
cial Year 1 January—81 December 1953.... 
Geneva, W.H.O., 1952. (W.H.O. Official Rec- 
ords No. 39.) 


United Nations 


Agreements between the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. United Nations, 
1952. (Doc. ST/8G/1.) 

Economic and Social Council. Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. Fourth 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board to 
the Technical Assistance Committee. United 
Nations, 1952. (Doc. E/2213, Vol. I.) 

General Assembly. Refugees and Stateless 
Persons and Problems of Assistance to Refu- 
gees. Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. Paris, 1952. (Doc. 
A/2011.) 

Secretariat. Department of Economic Af- 

fairs. Economic Survey of Europe in 1951. 
Geneva, 1952. (Doc. E/ECE/140/Rev. 1, 
February 1952.) 
Department of Public Information. 
Disposal of the Former Italian Colonies. Back- 
ground Paper No. 70. March, 3, 1952. Mimeo. 
United Nations, 1952. (Doc. ST/DPI/Ser. 
A/70.) 











Everyman's United Nations. 
... 8rd Edition. United Nations, 1952. 


United States 


Congress. House. Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Legislation and Documents relating to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 with Explana- 
tory Notes. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Com- 
mittee Print. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Mutual Security Act 











of 1952. Report...on H. R. 7005.... May: 


12, 1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. House 
Report No. 1922. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Mutual Security Act 
Extension. Hearings...on H. R. 7005.... 
March 13... April 29, 1952. 82nd Congress, 
2nd Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
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The Mutual Security 
Program for Fiscal Year 1053. Basic Data Sup- 
plied by the Executive Branch. 82nd Congress, 
2nd Session. Committee Print. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. . 











Report of the Special 
Study Mission to Germany and Certain Other 
Countries. Supplemental Report. . .. April 7, 
1952, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Committee 
Print. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Commerce with Letin 
America. Report. ... March 16, 1952. 82nd 
Congress, 2nd Session. House Report No. 1527. 
Washington, G.P.C., 1952. 

Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mutual Military Aid Compact. Report to Ac- 
company S. 968. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
House Report No. 1945. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. 














Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions. To Revise the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands. Hearings... on 
H.R. 2644. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Senate. Committee on Appropria~ 
tions. The Objectives of the United States In- 
formation Program, Presented by Mr. McCar- 
ran. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Committee 
Print. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. General Ridgway. Hearings... . 82nd 
Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. t 

i Mutual Security Act 
of 1952. Hearings... on 8. 3086.... May 8, 
9, and 13, 1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Committee on Finance. Cus- 
toms Simplification Act. Hearings . . . on H.R. 
































5505. .... 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Creating a Commission to Study Rela- 
tions between the United States and Other 
North Atlantic Nations. 82nd Congress, 2nd 
Session. Senate Report No. 1465. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 

















Mutual Security Act 
of 1952. Hearings... March 13... April 4, 
1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1952. 














Report. ... 
82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report No. 
1490. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

St. Lawrence Sea- 











ng 
way and Power Project. Hearings... on S.J. 
Res. 27 and 8.J.Res. 111. .. . February 25-29, 


1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 








Committee on the Judiciary. 
Espionage Áctivities of Personnel Áttached to 
Embassies and Consulates under Soviet Domi- 
nation in the United States. Hearings.... 
82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 











Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate... the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Institute of Pacific Relations. Hear- 
_ings.... 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Parts 
1-7, 7A. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Department of State. Conference for the 
Conclusion and Signature of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan. . . . Supplement to the Rec- 
ord of Proceedings. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
(Pub. 43924.) | 
Pacifico Security; Its New Founda- 
tions; Background. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
(Pub. 4556.) 
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Library of Congress. Reference Department. 
International Economic and Social Develop- 
ment: A Selective Background Reading List. 
Washington, 1952. 

Mutual Security Administration. First Re- 
port to Congress on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. Supplement: Agreements and Other 
Documents Relating to the Mutual Security 
Program. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Mutual Security Agency. The European 
Payments Union. Washington, 1953. 

The Overseas Territories in the 
Mutual Security Program. Washington, 1952. 
U. 8. Defense Support in Western 
Europe.... Washington, 1952. ` 

U. 8. Technical and Economic As- 
sistance in the Far East.... Washington, 
1952. 

President. Report on the Operations of the 
Department of State (under Public Law 584). 
Message from the President.... March 31, 
1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. House 
Document No. 327. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 











POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


John Adams and the Prophets of Progress. BY 
ZOLTAN Hanaszrrt (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 362. $5.00.) 


In the last few years interest in John Adams 
has inereased. However, enthusiasm for Adams 
is almost certainly going to be, as in the past, 
intermittent. 'Mausoleumm, statues, monu- 
ments," he wrote to Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
Philadelphia scientist and signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, ‘‘will never be erected 
to me... Panegyrical romances will never be 
written, nor flattering orations spoken to trans- 
mit me to posterity in brilliant colors" (p. 1). 
Perhaps no man ever judged his position in 
history more accurately than Adams. But the 
remarkable thing is that Adams could see pre- 
cisely how peoplé in the coming period would 
react to his method of thinking. 

Implicitly, Adams sensed the power and the 
historical durability of the thought of the 
eighteenth century. Adams lived in the En- 
lightenment, but he analyzed its theories in 
the cold light of historical and logical knowl- 
edge. He was in part a philosophe, but he re- 
jected the myth. In contrast, Jefferson is the 
prime symbol of today because many of his 
general ideas fit into the later developments of 
liberal or Frenoh eighteenth-century thought. 
To Adams, progress was not inevitable, while 
to Jefferson it was; Adams queried the good- 


ness of human nature and institutions were not 
always the element at fault, but Jefferson took 
the opposite position, at least in some of his 
many, varied, and contradictory statements. 
Today many Jeffersonians take the invective 
of old political controversy as sound history 
and as factual interpretations of what Adams 
stood for, : 
. Haraszti's fine and brilliant book is not for 
the crusader; it is for the mellow-minded, and 
for those who reflect on the human comedy or 
the slowness with which men make their falter- 
ing, progressive steps. This volume ia built on 
Adam’s comments on the exponents of the new 
age. It is taken largely from the sharp, yet 
leisurely comments that Adams wrote in the 
margins of the books he read from his own 
library. These comments, as they are included 
in this volume, deal with Bolingbroke, Rous- 
Beau, Frederick the Great, Voltaire, d'Alem- 
bert, Abbé de Mably, Turgot, Mary Woll- 
stoneoraft, Condorcet, Napoleon's apologists, 
Dr. Priestly, and other theological writers. 
Against all of them Adams insisted there are 
fundamental or natural constitutional laws of 
good government. Those who would escape 
from moderation, balance, and a conservative 
respect for historical fact do not attain their 
ends; rather, they either fail or create more 
chaos than was found before. The modern Jef- 
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fersonians might remember, too, that there 
was much in common between Jefferson and 


Adams in their old age, as their correspondence ~ 


shows. 

Haraszti rejects the proposition that Adams 
was secretly plotting the establishment of 
monarchy in America, or that he favored for us 
the creation of hereditary privilege. This 
charge is the main one against Adams, and of 
it the author says (p. 42): “There are no evi- 
dences of secret monarchism in Adama’s com- 
ments; nor could anyone who really knows him 
have expected any.”—Francis G. WILSON, 
University of Ili$nots. 


Democracy and ihe Economic Challenge. BY 
Roszgr M. Maciver. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. 86. $2.50.) a 


Professor MacIver declares in his opening 
sentence that the “central conflict of the 
twentieth century ... rages over the question 
of the proper role of government in the eco- 
nomic area....’’ The volume is concerned 
with that issue. He finds that the older forms of 
society combined political and ecónomic power 
in the same hands. That combination was 
broken by the rising middle class, particularly 
as demonstrated in British history. The break- 
ing consisted in the appearance of an economic 
base for the industrial and trading groups out- 
side of land ownership. The new middle class 
eventually forced its way into government. 
Political power was separate from economic 
power, and the latter was mainly in private 
hands, The middle class insisted on a minimum 
area of governmental activity which in turn 
resulted in the new depressed working class. 
This class moved towards political strength via 
organization. Laissez faire was the doctrine of 
the middle class, and socialism in its many 
forms was the doctrine of the working class. 
Marxism is castigated as leading the workers 
toward the ancient combination of political 
. and economic power in the same hands with its 
undesirable authoritarianism. The planned 
economy is analyzed to show its danger for 


democracy. Democracy, although misunder-- 


stood by many of its supporters, has as its 
primary aim the liberation of the individual. 
Private economic power is necessary for that 
goal. Democracy then is challenged on the one 


side by the evils of industrialism in private . 


hands and on the other by the authoritarian- 
ism which accompanies public ownership. The 
way out is through socio-capitalism, i.e., the 
welfare state-—Cuantes B. Hagan, - Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Pioneers of Russian Soctal Thought; Studies of 
Non-Marzian Formation in Nineteenth- 
Ceniurg Russia and of tts Partial Revival in 
the Soviet Union. By Ricnarp Hank. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. vi, 
' 807. $4.50.) 


Though the rise of Leninism, like that of 
Hitlerism, was made possible by twentieth 
century conditions—the effects of World War 
I and the ensuing social and economic disinte- 
gration, the growth of industrialization and of 
mass-consciousness—it was facilitated, again 
like Hitlerism, by the ideological trends and 
social structure prevailing in certain countries 
in the nineteenth century. In Lenin’s theory 
and work, Russian traditions had as potent an 
influence as had the doctrines of Marx, and 
through Marx of Hegel. Scholars, like T. G. 
Masaryk, who knew Russia well pointed out as 
far back as 1919 that Lenin was above all a 
true Russian and that the new system had con- 
tinued, not outgrown, Tsarism. Developments 


under Stalin have made the survival of “old” 


Russia in the Soviet Union more and more 
manifest. With that the interest in nineteenth 
century Russian thinkers has been intensified 
in the Western countries. 

The best and most comprehensive book on 
intellectual and social trends in nineteenth 
century Russia is still Masaryk’s The Spirit of 
Russia, which was originally published in 1913. 
Now an English scholar, Richard Hare, in- 
troduces in a new volume several leading 
Russian social thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Slavophils, Belinsky, Chernysheveky, 
Herzen, and Leontiev, whose psychological 
peculiarity “faithfully embodied correspond- 
ing peculiarities ingrained in their Russian 
environment.” Mr. Hare rightly stresses the 
the fact that Russia knew no equivalent of 
Locke or Montesquieu, but he seems to under- 
estimate the extent to which Herzen, through 
his long sojourn in England, was ultimately 
developing into a true liberal. That adherents 
of “right?’- (Leontiev) and “left”? (Cherny- 
shevsky) share some traite in common, especi- 
ally an authoritarian dislike or rejection of 
liberalism, is again nothing peculiar to Russis. 

Mr. Hare’s book is written with a certain 
charm and reads easily. It may well serve asa 
first introduction to a fascinating, important” 
and little known world of thought. Yet it fails 
to achieve its avowed purpose of integrating 
the various sketches of personalities and phi- 
losophies into a whole and of connecting it with 
present-day developments in the Soviet Union. 


” 
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The essays are discursive and rarely penetrate 
to the deeper layers of meaningful analysis. 
Mr. Hare knows his subject, but he haa not 
succeeded in building the fragments of Rus- 
sian nineteenth century intellectual history 
into a book indispensable to the serious student 
of the subject. This lack of a guiding idea in 
interpreting his material is the more regret- 
table because the material in itself is of much 
pertinence, and the reader unfamiliar with the 
Russian sources will find many passages 
translated from the original which will be 
helpful to him.—HaNs Konn, City College of 
New York. 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbea; Its Basis and 
Its Genesis. By Lao Strauss. TRANSLATED 

. BY Ersa M. Sincuare. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 172. $4.00.) 


Reprint of study first published in England 
in 1930. 


Persecution and ihe Art of Writing. By LEO 
Srrauss. (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press. 1952. 
Pp. 204. $4.00.) 


Reprint of four of the author's essays (‘‘Per- 
secution and the Art of Writing”; “The Liter- 
ary Character of the Guide for the Perplexed”; 
“The Law of Reason in. the Kuzart’’; and 
“How to Study Spinoza’s Theologico-Polttical 
Treatise’) together with an introduction 
adapted from an earlier article “Fé&rabi’s 
Plato.” “These essays,” the author states in 
the preface, "are here collected into one volume 
primarily with a view to the fact that they all 
deal with one problem: the problem of the rela- 
tion between philosophy and politics." 


Leaders of Men. Bx Wooprow WILSON. 
Epirep py T. H. Varr Morrer. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1052. Pp. viii, 
70. $2.00.) 


The text of an easay, first delivered as a 
commencement address at the University of 
Tennessee in 1890. It is now published for 
the first time from the original manuscript. 


The Literary Criticism of “Young America”; A 
Study in the Relationship of Politics and 
Taterature, 1887-1850. By Joun STAFFORD. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 

- California Press. 1952. Pp. 154. $2.00.) 


Analysis of the work and methods of a group 
of literary critics, published under the auspices 
of the Department of English at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


Dante as a Political Thinker. By A. P. D'En- 
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TRkvzgs. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. vi, 119. $2.00.) 


The three Barlow Lectures delivered in 
London, February and March, 1951, by an 
Oxford professor, on the political concepts of 
Dante, especially as found in the Divine 
Comedy. 


Process versus Power; Studies in Modern Cul- 
iure. By Evagum N. ANDpznsON. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska. 1952. Pp. vii, 130.) 


Essays concerned with the culture of a pe- 
riod of change. It is the author's intention ''to 
serve the practical purpose of estimating what 
is the present state of our culture, what are its 
potentialities, and what are the major obsta- 
cles to the achievement of a good life.” 


Soctal Thought from Lore to Sctence. By How- 
ARD BECKER AND HARRY ELMER BARNES. 
(Washington: Harren Press. 1952. 2 vols. - 
Pp. 1178, ox, exxxv. $15.00 a set.) 


Second edition with & new introductory 
note, added preface, a terminological com- 
mentary, a 1937-50 appendix on contemporary 
sociology and 1951 bibliographies. 


The Anatomy of Revolution. By Cranm BRIN- 
ton. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1952. Pp. 
xi, 324. $5.00.) 


Revision of book first published in 1938. An 
analytical approach to the phenomenon of 
revolution as Ulustrated primarily in the Eng- 
lish, American, French, and Russian revolu- 
tions. 


The. Elements of Political Science. By ALFRED 
pp Grazia. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 635, xxvi. $5.50.) 


Text for beginning students, A. relatively . 
brief section on scope and method (two chap- 
ters) is followed by sections on the basic ele- 
ments of political behavior (six chapters), 
governmental structures and organization 
(eight chapters) and democracy and policy 
(two chapters). Most of the illustrative ma- 
terial relates to the United States but frequent 
reference is made to foreign governments. The 
sociological and psychological sources of po- 
litical behavior are examined. Questions and: 
problems and bibliographic notes are included. 


Fundamentals of Political Science. EDITED BY 
Ossie K. FreomruEIM. (New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1052. Pp. vii, 587. $5.50.) 


This new introductory text contains seotions 
on the nature and scope of political acience (the 
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editor); the development of political ideas and 
institutions (Margaret Spahr); the elements 
and attributes of the State (Ithiel de Sola 
Pool); constitutions (Ithiel de Sola Pool and 
George Schueller); public opinion and parties 
(Robert J. Koblitz and 8. Grover Rich, Jr.); 
the structure and powers of government 
(Lawrence L. Pelletier) ; international relations 
(Norman D. Palmer); and & concluding part 
on the potentialities of political science by the 
editor. The “concept of political power," the 
editor says in the preface, “serves as the point 
of departure and gives coherence and unity to 
the book." The treatment is comparative. 
Considerable attention is given to the relation- 


ship of political science to other social and cul- 


tural disciplines. 


Which Democratic Government? By D. F. 
Brown. (Richmond, Va.: Diets Press. 1950. 
Pp. xvi, 110. $2.50.) | 


À layman's reflections on the organization of 
democratic government. 


Faith Is a Weapon. By THomas B. MORGAN. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1952. Pp. 
vi, 278. $3.75.) 


Account of Catholic opposition to political 
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tyranny, especially Communism, in modern 
Europe, by former Rome correspondent of the 
United Presa. 


Soms Ádmintsiratiwe Problems in Governmental 
Research. By CLARK D. AHLBERG AND JOHN 
C. Honny. (Syracuse: Syracuse University. 
1951. Pp. viii, 115+.) 


The second report in a series of studies in 
the administration of scientific research being 
conducted by the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University, under contract with the Office of 
Naval Research. Moat of the information was 
drawn from personal interviews with scientists 
and covers problems both of national impor- 
tance and at the laboratory level. 


Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers. By DAVID 
G. MANDELBAUM. (Berkeley and Los An- 
gelea: University of California Press. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 142. $2.75.) 


À two-part study, by University of Cali- 
fornia anthropologist, treating some of the 
socio-anthropological problems involved in the 
adjustment of (1) the soldier's personality in 
primary group relationships under the stresses 
of Army life, and (2) Negro soldiers under the 
effects of a segregated Army pattern. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinots 


History and Criticism 

Adcock, F. E. Thucydides in Book I. Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies. LX XI. 1951. 

Allen, Mary B. P. J. Proudhon in the Revo- 
lution of 1848. Journal of Modern History. 
March, 1952. ~ 

Arieti, Silvano. Anti-Psychoanalytic Cul- 
tural Forces in the Development of Western 
Civilization. American Journal of Psychother- 
apy. January, 1952. 

Baillot, F. Aperçus sur le Stofcisme. Revue 
Philosophique de la France et de l'Étranger. 
January—March, 1952. 

Barbu, Z. The Historical Pattern of Psycho- 
Analysis. Brittsh Journal of Soctology. March, 
1952. 

Blau, Joseph L. Tayler Lewis: True Con- 
servative. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1952. 


Chevallier, J. J. Platon, Médecin de Ja Cité 
—ou la Tentation Idéocratique. Revue Fran- 
casse de Science Politique. October-December, 
1951. 

Ciampini, Raffaele. Filellenismo e Liber- 
alismo nel 1826. Nuova Antologia. March, 
1952. 

Coit, Margaret. Calhoun and the Downfall 
of States’ Rights. Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Spring, 1952. 

Cordié, Carlo. Religione e Vita Sociale in 
Channing. Letterature Moderne. Jahuary- 
February, 1952. 

Davis, Herbert. Some Free Thoughts of & 
Tory Dean. [Jonathan Swift.] Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. Spring, 1952. 

Deutscher, Isaac. The French Revolution 
and the Russian Revolution: Some Suggestive 
Analogies. World Polstics. April, 1952. 
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Diggs, Bernard, J. St. Augustine Against 
the Academicians. Traditio. VII (1949-1951). 

Ehrenpreis, Irvin. Swift on Liberty. Journal 
of the History of Ideas. April, 1952. 

Funkenstein, Josef. Samuel und Saul in der 
Staatslehre des Mittelaltera. Archiv für Rechte- 
und Sozialphilosophie. XL/1. 1952. 

Giogianni, Virgilio. 
Rosmini. Sophia. January-March, 1952. 

Goldman, Eric F. Origins of Beard's Eco- 
nomic Origins of the Consttiutton. Journal of 
the History of Ideas. April, 1952. 

Gollwitzer, Yon H. Der Casarismus Napol- 
eons III. im Widerhall der Offentlichen 
Meinung Deutschlands. Historische Zeitschrift. 
February, 1952. 

Grenade, P. Autour du “De Republica.” 
Revue des Études Latines. XXIX. 1951. 

Gulley, Norman. Ethical Analysis in Plato’s 
Earlier Dialogues. Classical Quarterly. Janu- 
&ry-April, 1952, 

Gutsche, Heinz. Freiheit ist da, Wo die 
Gesetze Schweigen (Gedanken zu Hobbes 
"Leviathan") Neuphilogische Zeitschrift. IV /1. 
1952. 

Haezrahi, Pepita. The Avowed and Un- 
avowed Sources of Kant's Theory of Ethics. 
Ethics. April, 1952. 

Hammond, N. G. L. The Exegetai of Plato’s 
Laws. Classical Quarterly. January-April, 
1952. 

Handy, Robert T. Christianity and Social- 
ism in America, 1900-1920. Church History. 
. March, 1952. 

Harts, Louis. The Reactionary Enlighten- 
ment: Southern Political Thought Before the 
Civil War. Western Political Quarterly. March, 
1962. 

Kirk, Russell. Burke and the Principle of 
Order. Sewanee Review. Spring, 1952. 

Klotz, A. Die Benutzung des Polybios bei 
Romischen Schriftstellern. Studi Italiana di 
Filologia Classica. X XV /3—4. 1951. 

Kocher, Paul H. The Old Cosmos: A Study 
of Elizabethan Science and Religion. Hurting- 
ion Inbrary Quarterly. February, 1952. 

Krauss, Günther. La Duda Vitoriana ante 
la Conquista de América. Arbor. March, 1952. 

Kroker, Eduard M. Die Legitimation der 
Macht im Chinesischen Altertum. Stnoldgica. 
III/2. 1952. 

Kroker Eduard M. Der Revolutions- 
gedanke im Alten Chinesischen Recht. Zeit- 
schrift für der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft. XX VI. 1951.. 

Lana, Italo. Tracce di Dottrine Cosmdpoli- 
tiche in Grecia Prima del Cinismo (ID. 
Revista di Filologia. X X1X /4, 1951. 


Morale e Diritto in 
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Larson, Harold. Alexander Hamilton: The 
Fact and Fiction of His Early Years. William 
and Mary Quarterly. April, 1952. 

Lefort, Claude. Capitalisme et Religion au . 
XVI Siècle. Les Temps Modernes. April, 1952. 

Mason, Alpheus T. The Federalist—4A Split 
Personality. American Historical Review. April, 
1952. 

Mattei, R. de. Visuali Teoriche e Stimoli 
Pratici nel Riformismo Economico—Sociale 
del Seicento. Rivista Internazionale di Scienze 
Sociali. XXTIT/1. 1952. 

Messiéres, René de. Victor Hugo et les 
États-Unis a French Review. May, 
1952. 

Minnick, wayne C. Thoin Huxley’s 
American Lectures on Evolution. Southern 
Journal of Speech. May, 1962. 

Nichols, Charles H., Jr. Thoreau on the 
Citizen and His Government. Phylon. First 
Quarter, 1952. 

Niklaus, Robert. Baron de Ganfridi’s Re- 
futation of Diderot’s Pensées Philosophiques. 
Romanic Review. April, 1952. 

Palmer, R. R. Reflections on the French 
Revolution. Political Science Quarterly. March, 
1952. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. The “Ruines of Man- 
kind": The Indian and the Puritan Mind. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 1952. 

Petry, Ray C. Social Responsibility and the 
Late Medieval Mystics. Church History. 
March, 1952. 

Pinsker, Polly. English Opinion and Jewish 
Emancipation (1830-1860). Jewish Social 
Studtes. January, 1952. 

Pires, Veiga. A Crise Do Século XVIII em 
Portugal. Portucale. 1/1-2. 1951. 

Polin, R. La Nature Humaine selon Hobbes, 
Revue Philosophique dela France ei del’ Étranger. 
January—March, 1952. 

Preiser, Wolfgang. Das Machiavelli-Bild der 
Gegenwart. Zeitschrift für die Gesamte Staale- 
wissenschaft. CVIII/1. 1952. 

Puget, Henry. L'Apport de Montesquieu à 
la Science Politique et au Droit Public. Revue 
de Droit .Public ei de la Science Politique. 
January—March, 1952. 

Pulos, C. E. Shelley and Malthus. PMLA. 
March, 1952. 

Ramírez, Alfonso Francisco. La Polftica y 
los Clasicos. Universidad de la Habana. 
January—June, 1951. 

Reulos, Michel. L'Édition de 1577 de: La 
Republique. Bibliothèque d Humanisme et Re- 
naissance. XITI/3. 1951. 

Ribner, Irving. Sir Philip Sidney on Civil 
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Insurrection. Journal of the History of Ideas... 


April, 1952. 

Riemersma, Jelle C. Usury Restrictions in a 
Mercantile Economy. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. February, 
1952. 

Robinson, C. A. Cleisthenes and Ostracism. 
" American Journal of Archeology. January, 
1952. 

Rollins, William S. The Northeastern Re: 
ligious Press and John Brown. Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly. April, 
1952. 

Romero, Francisco. Josiah Royce. Universi- 
dad de la Habana. January-June, 1951. 

Savioz, R. Intellectualisme et Intuition 
Bergsonienne. Revue Philosophique de la 
France et de ÜÉtranger. April-June, 1952. 

Serech, J. Stefan Yavoraky and the Conflict 
of Ideologies in the Age of Peter the Great. 
Slavonic and East European Review. December, 
1951. 

Silberner, Edmund. British Socialism and 
the Jews. Historia Judaica. April, 1952. 

Solomon, Barbara Miller. The Intellectual 
Background of the Immigrant Restriction 
Movement in New England. New England 
Quarterly. March, 1952. "3 

Sorre, Maurido. Les Péres du Radicalisme. 
Revue Français de Science Politique. October- 
December, 1961. 

Stevens, C. E. The “Bellum Gallicum” as a 
Work of Propaganda. Latomus. January- 
March, 1952. 

Srivastava, I. N. Mahatma’s Political 
Ethics. Modern Review. February, 1952. 

Stickler, Alfons M. Concerning the Political 
Theories of the Medieval Canonists. Traditio. 
VII. 1949-1961. 

Strauss, Leo. The Origin of the Idea of 
Natural Right. Social Research. March, 1952. 

Talluri, B. I Limiti e la Risorse Speculative 
del Pensiero Politico e Morale di Bernard de 
Mandeville. Studi Senesi. LXIII/1. 1951. 

Theiler, Will. Bau and Zeit der Aris- 
totelischen Politik. Museum Helveticum. April, 
1962. 

Thomson, David. The Ideal of Fraternité 
(1789-1849). Fortnightly. May, 1952. 

Tomas, Vincent. The Modernity of Jonathan 
Edwards. New England Quarterly. March, 
1952. 

Ullmann, Walter. The Development of the 
Medieval Idea of Sovereignty. English Histori- 
cal Review. October, 1951. 

Vlastos, G. Theology and Philosophy in 
Early Greek Thought. Philosophical sha 
April, 1952. 
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Walker, T.. C. Madame de Genlis and 
Rousseau. Romanic Review. April, 1952. 

Woodruff, Douglas. The Early Writings of 
Lord Acton: Àn Introduction. Dublin Review. 
First Quarter, 1952. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Bagolini, L. I Metodo di Léon Duguit. 
Studi Senesi. LXIII/1. 1951. 

Boudin, Louis B. “Seditious Doctrines” and 
the “Clear and Present Danger" Rule. (II). 
Virginia Law Review. April, 1952. 

Boyer, William W. Publie Transportation of 
Parochial Pupils. Wisconsin Law Review. 
January, 1952. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr., The Most Important 
Human Right in the Constitution. Boston Unt- 
versity Law Review. April, 1952. 

. Coing, Helmut. Die Lage der Soziologischen 
Jurisprudenz. Universitas. March, 1952. 

Forman, Howard I. Picketing and the Right 
of Free Speech. Dickinson Law Review. March, 
1952. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Law and Loyalty. 
Iowa Law Review. Winter, 1952. 

Gómes Arboleya, Enrique. E] Racionalismo 
Jurídico y los Codigos Europeos. Revista ds 
Estudios Politicos. November-December, 1951. 

Gómez—Acebo, Ricardo. El Ejercicio de la 
Funetión Legislativa por el Gobierno: Leyes 
Delegados y  Deoretos-Leyes. Revista ds 
Estudios Políticos. November-December, 1951. 

Hall, Jerome. Science and Reform in | 
Criminal Law. Universtiy of Pennsylvania Law 
Renew. April, 1952. 

Hickman, .Martin B. Mr. Justice Holmes: 
A Reappraisal. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1962. l 

Mogannam, E. T. Developments in the 
Legal System of Jordan. Middle East Journal. 
Spring, 1952. 

Northrop, F. S. C. Contemporary, Juris- 
prudence and International Law. Yale Law 
Journal. May, 1952. 

O’Connell, Hugh R. Moral and Ethical 
Consideration in the Defense of Those accused 
of Crime. Marquette Law Review. Winter, 
1951-1962. 

Patterson, Edwin W. Hans Kelsen and His 
Pure Theory of Law. California Law Review. 
March, 1962. 


Special Study and Analysis 


Abbagnano, Nicola. Contemporary Science 
and Freedom. Review of Metaphysics. Marek, 
1952. 

Adler, Mortimer J. Doctor and Disciple. 
Journal of Higher Education. April, 1952. 
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Aiken, Henry D. The Role of Conventions 
in Ethics. Journal of Philosophy. March 13, 
1952. 

Alexander, Mark. The Near East's Com- 
munist-Fascist Front. Commentary. May, 
1952. - 

Antcliffe, Herbert Religion and Politics in 
Holland. Contemporary Review. May, 1952. 

Armstrong, A.. MacC. The Philosophy of 
Ortega y Gasset. Philosophtcal Quarterly. 
April, 1952. 

Azaola, José Miguel de. La Crisis de las 
Minorías Directoras y el Destino de Europa. 
Arbor. February, 1952.- 

Balmigére, Paul. L'Idéologie Social-Demo- 
crate au service de lImpérialisme. Cahiers du 
Communisme. March, 1952. 


Baran, Paul A. On the Political Economy of. 


Backwardness. Manchester School of Economic 
and Social Studies, January, 1952. 

Barrett, William. Introspective America. 
Confluence. March, 1952. 

Bauhofer, Oskar. Mehrheit und Minderheit. 
Politeia. I11/1-2. 1951. 

Beach, Waldo. Freedom and Authority in 
Protestant Ethics. Journal of Religion. April, 
1952. 

Beloff, Max. The Theory of Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Sovtet Studies. April, 1952. 

Birkenfeld, Guenther. On Collectivism. Con- 
fluence. March, 1962. 

Bobbio, Norberto. Politica Culturale e 

Politica della Cultura. Rivisia d$ Filosofia. 
" January, 1952. 

Boulding, Kenneth E. Religious Founda- 
tions of Economic Progress. Harvard Business 
Review. May-June, 1952. 

Bourricaud, Frangois. L'Idéologie Utilitaire 
dans l'Oeuvre de Harold Laski Cahiers In- 
ternatsonauz de Soctologie. X, Cahier Double 
Bixióme Année. 1951. . 

Brooks, Lee M. Sociological Idea of L. L. 
Bernard. Sociology and Benet Research. March- 
Apri, 1952. 

Brucculeri, A. Il Bindioit dei Papi. La 
Civilià Cattolica. March 1, 1952. 

Callender, C. N. and Charlesworth, J. C., 
-editors. Ethical Standards in American Publio 
Life. [Various articles.] Annals. March, 1952. 

Caponigri, A. Robert. Don Luigi Sturzo. 
Review of Politics. April, 1952. 

Carlin, Edward A. John R. Commons—In- 
stitutional Theorist, Social Forces. May, 1952. 


Castanos, Bidjanski D. et 8. L’Agresseur et^ 


l'Agression au Point de Vue Idéologique et 
Réel. Revue de Droit International. January- 
March, 1952. 
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Chevallier, J. J. Réflexions sur le Pouvoir: 
En Lisant B. de Jouvenal. Revue Francatse de 
Sctence Politique. January—June, 1951. 

Coates, J. B. God and the Positivists. Hyb- . 
bert Journal. April, 1952. 

Cook, Thomas I. Guglielmo Ferrero (1871- 
1942) and the Bi-Polar World. Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1952. 

Delmas, Claude. Le Dualisme Social; Les 
Conséquences Économiques et Politiques. 
L’ Année Politique ei Economique. J uly-Auguat, 
1951. 

Deutscher, Isaac. “Socialist Competition." 
Foreign Affairs. April, 1952. 

Dinkler, Erich. Existentialist Interpretation 
of the New Testament. Journal of Religion. 
April, 1952. 

Dumont, Yvonne. Pour le Cessation de la 
Guerre Bactériologique. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme. May, 1952. 

Evans, Joseph W. Jacques Maritain’s Per- 
sonalism. Review of Politica. April, 1952. 

Franzel, Emil Walter Dirks und der 
Kommunismus. Neuss Abendlandes. Maroh, 
1952. 

Fricke, Kar W. 
des Sowjet~Terrors. 
LXXVIII/4. 1952. 

García, Manuel Alonso. “Ratio,” Racional- 
ismo y Sociología en la Evolución del Estado. 
Dinámica Social. January, 1952. 

Gilson, Etienne. Les Principes et les Causes. 
Revue Thomisie. LIT/1. 1952. 

Glum, Friedrich. Ideologische und Soziol- 
ogische Voraussetzungen für die Enstehung 
von Nationalismus und Nationalsozialismum. 


Zur  Phünomologie 
Deutsche Rundschau. 


. Die Neue Rundschau. LXTIT/1. 1952. 


Gonella, Guido. Educazione, Scuola e 
Stato. Politeia. I11/1—2. 1951. 
Grace, William J. The Historical Oppor- 
tunity of Orthodoxy. Thomsst. April, 1952. 
Gruber, David. La Presse de la Liberté. Les 


‘Temps Modernes. April, 1952. 


Guillebaud, C. W. Marshall’s Principles of 
Economies in the Light of Contemporary: 
Economie Thought. Economica. May, 1952. 

Guthrie, W. K. C. An Apologia for Ab- 
solutes. Cambridge Journal, April, 1952. 

Hardon, J. H. John Dewey Educatore 
Sociale Radicale. La Civiltà Cattolica. April 5, 
1952. 

Harris, R. M. Collingwood’s Idea of History. 
Hisiory. February, 1952. 

Hayek, F. A. Liberalismus Gestern und 
Heute. Universitas. March, 1952. 

Hertzler, J. O. Some Tendencies Toward a 
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Closed Class System in the United States. 
Social Forces. March, 1952. 

Hobsbawm, E. J. The Political Theory of 
Auschwitz. Cambridge Journal. May, 1952. 

Huizinga, J. H. The Bloodless Revolutions. 
Forinighily. April-May, 1952. 

Intellectualism and Empiricism (Various 
articles.) Journal of Philosophy. February 14, 
1952. 

Jaeger, Hans. Kommunismus und Anti- 
semitismus. Deutsche Rundschau. LX XVIII/4. 
1952. 

Jaspers, Karl. Marx und Freud. Untver- 
sttas. March, 1952. 

Jessop, T. E. Modern Man's Basic Need. 
International Review of Mmisstons. January, 
1952. 

Jones, P. M. Catholic Education in Con- 
temporary France. Cambridge Journal. May, 
1952. 

Knorr, Klaus. Theories of Imperialism. 
World Politics. April, 1952. 

Lambert, Jacques. Structures Sociales et 
Régimes Politiques. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. October-December, 1951. 

Leclercq, J. Sociologie et Juridigme. La Vite 
Intellectuelle. May, 1952. 

Lequien, E. Paradoxes de la Monarchie 
Anglaise. Études. April, 1952. 

Loewenstein, Karl. Verfassungrecht und 
Verfassungsrealitüt. Archiv des Offentlichen 
Rechts. LX X VII/4. 1952. 

Lówith, Karl. Nature, History, and Exis- 
tentialism. Social Research. March, 1952. 

Lubell, Samuel. Raciat Dress Rehearsal for 
November. Commentary. April, 1952. 

Lundberg, George A. Science, Scientists, 
and Values. Soctal Forces. May, 1952. 

Malick, Clay P. The Confusion in Union 
- Status: A Proposal. Labor Law Journal. No- 
vember, 1951. 

Maloney, Martin. The Unknown God: 
Notes on the Demonology of American Broad- 
casting. Etc. Winter, 1952. 

Marlio, Louis. Civilisation Moderne et 
Civilisations Antiques. Hommes et Mondes. 
March, 1952. 

M. C. Nascita e Morte delle Civiltà negli 
Studi di A. J. Toynbee. La Civilià Cattolica. 
March 15, 1952. 

Mendelssohn, Peter de. The German Mili- 
tary Mind. Poltttcal Quarterly. April-June, 1952. 

Messineo, A. Laicismo Politico e Dottrina 
Cattolica. Le Civiltà Cattolica. April b, 1952. 

Miniati, Gino. La Repreaentación Política 
en el Estado Corporativo. Dinámica Social. 
January, 1952. 


Molok, A. I. Staline et le Commune de 
Paris. Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1952. 

Monypenny, Phillip. Professional Organiza- 
tions and Bureaucratic Government. South- 
western Social Science Quarterly. March, 1962. 

Mühlmann, W. E. Aspekte Einer Soziologie 
der Macht. Archiv für Rechis—und Sozial- 
philosophie. XL/1. 1952. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Culture and Civiliza- 
tion. Confluence. March, 1952. 

North, Robert C. The Rise of Mao Tse- 
Tung. Far Eastern Quarterly. February, 1952. 

O'Connel, David A. Christian Liberty. 
T'homist. April, 1952. 

Our Country and Our Culture: A Sym- 
posium. Partisan Review. May—June, 1952. 

Page, F. Hilton. Religion and Psychology 
Today. Dalhousie Review. Winter, 1952. 

Parsons, Talcott. The Superego and the 
Theory of Social Systems. Psychtairy. Feb- 
ruary, 1952. - 

Pirie, N. W. Concepts out of Context: The 
Pied Pipers of Science. British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science. February, 1952. 

Rovere, Richard H. Communists in a Free 
Society. Partisan Review. May—June, 1952. 

Schoeck, Helmut. Amerikanische und Euro- 
páische Soziologie. Universitas. April, 1952. 

Schuberth, Haus. Die Soziale Bedeutung der 
Technik für die Gegenwart. Politeia. I11/1—2. 
1951. 

Scorza, Manvel. Una Doctrina Americana. 
Cuadernos Americanos. January-February, 
1952. 

Segre, Umberto. Truth and Politics; The 
Truth of Politics. Confluence. March, 1952. 

Sellier, Frangois. Du Programme Travail- 
liste à l’Avénement du Socialisme. Esprit. 
March, 1952. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh. Revolution in Zwan- 


‘gigsten Jahrhundert. Der. Monat. IV /42. 1952. 


Shafer, Boyd C. Men are More Alike. 
American Historical Review. April, 1952. 

Smith, James W. Pragmatism, Realism and 
Positivism in the United States. Mind. April, 
1952. 

Somerville, John. A Key Problem of Cur- 

rent Political Philosophy: The Issue of Force 
and Violence. Philosophy of Science. April, 
1952. : 
Sørensen, Max. Federal States and the In- 
ternational Protection of Human Rights. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1952. 

Sotiroff, G. Introductory Note to an Eco- 
nomic Theory of War and Peace. Kyklos. V/1- 
2. 1951. 
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Spaan, J. B. Th. Symposion over Apartheid. 
De Gids. March, 1952. 

Speier, Hans. International Political Com- 
munication: Elite vs. Maas. World Politics. 
April, 1952.- 

Spranger, Eduard. Die Einheit der Wissen- 
schaft, Ein Problem. Archiv für Rechts—und 
Sosialphilosophie. XL/1. 1952. 

Strout, Cushing. Historical Thought in 
America. Virginia Quarterly Review. Spring, 
1952. 

Sturdza, Viad. The Rise of Marxian Man, 
South Atlantic Quarterly. April, 1952. 

Thierry, Hubert. La Loi du 28 Septembre 
1951 et la Laïcité de l'État. Revue de Droit 
Public et de la Science Politique. January- 
March, 1962. 

Tonneau, J. Economie Politique et Théol- 
ogie. La Vie Intellectuelle. April, 1952. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Asiens Ruckstoas. 
Merkur. VI/83. 1952. . 
| | (e : 
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Tulloch, Doreen M. Sartrian Existentialism. 
Philosophical Quarterly. January, 1952. 

Utis, O. J. W. Stalin und die Kunst des 
Regierens. Der Monat. IV /43. 1952. 

Utley, T. E. Government by Law [South 
Africa]. Twentieth Century. May, 1952. 

‘Vedel, Georges. Le Róle des Croyances 
Économiques dans la Vie Politique. Rerue 
Frangaise de Science Politique. May, 1951. 

Voegelin, Erie. Gnostische Politik. Merkur. 
VI/4. 1952. 

Webb, Walter Prescott. The Great Frontier 
and Modern Literature. Southwest Review. 
Spring, 1952. 

Webbe, Harold. The Challenge to Con- 
servatiam. Quarterly Review. April,-1952. 

West, Raynard. The Inevitability of Pre- 
judice. Ethics. April, 1952. : 

Yanitelli, Victor R. A  Church-State 
Anthology: The Work of Father Murray. 


- Thought. Spring, 1952. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON 


" METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
' Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 

Abel, Theodore. The Present Status of 
Social Theory. American Sociological Review. 
. April, 1952. 

Belin-Milleron, Jr. De L'Étude Conoréte 
Des Concepts Politiques et Moraux. Revue De 
L'Institut De Sociologie. Number 1, 1961. 

Fricke, Rolf. Das Problem der Synthese in- 
nerhalb der Soszialwissenschaften. Finanz- 
archiv. Number 4, 1951. 

Osgood, Charles E. The Nature and Meas- 
urement of Meaning. Psychological Bulletin. 
May, 1952. 

Redfield, Robert. Social Science Research 
in General Education. Journal of General 
Education. January, 1952. - 


Research Methods and Organization 


Bronfenbrenner, Urie, and Devereux, Ed- 
ward C. Interdisciplinary Planning for Team 
Research on Constructive Community Be- 
havior. Human Relations. Number 2, 1952. 

Feldman, J. J.; Hyman, Herbert; and Hart, 
C. W. A Field Study of Interviewer Effects on 
the Quality of Survey Data. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Winter, 1951-62. 


Ferber, Robert, and Wales, Hugh G. De-- 
tection and Correction of Interviewer Bias. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1952. 

George, Alexander L. Communications Re- 
search and Public Policy. World Politics. 
January, 1951. 

Holland, John B. The Utility of ‘Bocial, 
Anthropology as an Adjunct of a Social Sur- ' 
vey. International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research. Winter, 1951-52. 

Jacobson, Eugene; Kahn, Robert L.; Mann, 
Floyd C.; and Morse, Nancy C. Research in 
Functioning Organizations. Journal of Soctal 
Issues. Number 3, 1961. 

Moonan, William J. The Application of 
Dispersion Analysis to a Political Problem. 
Journal of Hzperimenial Education. March, 
1952. 

Osgood, Charles E., and Suci, George J. A 
Measure of Relation Determined by Both 
Mean Difference and Profile Information. 
Psychological Bulletin. May, 1952. 

. Pollard, William G. New Concepts for the 
Social Sciences Suggested by Modern Physics. 
Association: of American Colleges Bulletin. 
May, 1952. > 
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Ross, Ralph: Gilbert. Elites and the Meth- 
odology of Politics. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1952. 

Simon, Herbert A. On the Application of 
Servomechanism Theory in the Study of 
Production Control. Econometrica. April, 1952. 


Motivation and Personality 


Dicks, Henry V. Observations on Con- 
temporary Russian Behaviour. Human Rela- 
tions. Number 2, 1952. 

Dykman, R. A.; Heimann, E. K.; and Kerr, 


W. A. Lifetime Worry Patterns of Three: 


Diverse Adult Cultural Groups. Journal of 
Social Psychology. February, 1952. 

Eaton, Walter H. Hypotheses Relating to 
Worker Frustration. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. February, 1952. 

Kahn, Robert L., and Morse, Nancy C. The 
Relation of Productivity to Morale. Journal of 
Social Issues. Number 3, 1961. 

Mussen, Paul H., and Wyssynski, Anne B. 
Personality and Political Participation. Hu- 
man Relations. Number 1, 1952. 

Oman, Milton, and Tomasson, Richard F. 
Disparities in Visualizing Social Norms. Social 
Forces. March, 1952. 

Robinson, W. 8. The Motivational Struc- 
ture of Political Participation. Amertcan 
Sociological Review. April, 1952. 

Toby, Jackson. Some Variables in Role 
Conflict Analysis. Social Forces. March, 1052, 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Alpert, Harry. Opinion and Attitude Sur- 
veys in the U. S. Government. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Spring, 1952. 

Belknap, George, and Campbell, Angus. 
Political Party. Identification and Foreign 
Policy. Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 
1951-52. 

Cobliner, W. Godfrey. On the Place of 
Projective Tests in Opinion and Attitude Sur- 
veys. Internaitonal Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research. Winter, 1951-52. 


Freeman, Howard E., and Haer, John L. An - 


Empiriea] Examination of the Concept of 
Clarity of Attitude. International Journal of 
Opinion and Altitude Research. Winter, 1951- 
52. 

Grace, Harry A., and Van Velzer, Virginia. 
Attitudes Toward the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights: Perceptions of National 
Actions. International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research. Winter, 1951-52. 

Hovland, Carl I., and Weiss, Walter. Source 
Credibility and Communication Effectiveness. 
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Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 1951—52. 

Kerr, Willard A. Untangling the Liberalism- 
Conservatism Continuum. Journal of Social 
Psychology. February, 1952. 

Klapper, Joseph T., and Lowenthal, Leo. 
Opinion Research and Psychological Warfare. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 1951-52. 

Weibe, G. D. Merchandising Commodities 
and Citizenship on Television, Public Opinion | 
Quarterly. Winter, 1951—52. 

Group Behavior 

Block, Jeanne, and Block, Jack. An Inter- 
personal Experiment on Reactions to Author- 
ity. Human Relations. Number 1, 1952. 
|: Browne, C. G.; and Neitzel, Betty J. Com- 
munication, Supervision, and Morale. Journal 
of Applied Psychology. April, 1952. f 

De Coster, Syvain. L’ Exercice de l’ Autorité: 
Problème de Psychologie Sociale. Revue De 
Ij Institut de Soctologte. Number 1, 1951. 

Gibb, Cecil A. An Ex-osrimental Approach 
to the Study of Leadership. Occupational 
Psychology. Number 4, 1951. 

Gross, Neal, and Martin, William E. On 
Group Cohesiveness. American Journal of 
Sociology. May, 1952. 

Jacobson, Eugene; Charters, W. W., Jr.; 
and Lieberman, Seymour. The Use of the 
Role Concept in the Study of Complex Or- 
ganizations. Journal of Soctal Issues. Number 
3, 1951. 

Jacobson, Eugene, and Seashore, Stanley E. 
Communication Practices in Complex Organi- 
zations. Journal of Social Issues. Number 3, 
1951. 

Lippitt, Ronald; Polansky, Norman; and 
Rosen, Sidney. The Dynamics of Power. Hu- 
man Relations. Number 1, 1952. 

Mann, Floyd C. Changing. Superior- 
Subordinate Relationships. Journal of Social 
Issues. Number 3, 1951. - 

Moos, Malcolm, and  Koslhn, Bertram. 
Prestige Suggestion and Political Leadership. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1952. 

Morse, Nancy C.; Reimer, Everett; and 
Tannenbaum, Arnold 8. Regulation and Con- 
trol in Hierarchical Organizations. Journal of 
Social Issues. Number 8, 1051. 

Pelz, Donald C. Leadership with a Hier- 
archical Organization. Journal of Social Issues, 
Number 3, 1951. 

Rice, A. K. The Relative Independence of 
Sub-institutions as Illustrated by Depart- 
mental Labour Turnover. Human Relations. 
Number 1, 1952. l 

Simon, Herbert A. A Formal Theory of 
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Interaction in Social Groups. American 
Sociological Review. April, 1952. 

‘Wickham, O. P. A Note on Factors in Work 
Group Discipline. Bulletin of Industrial Pay- 
chology and Personnel Practice. Number 3, 1951. 


Culture and Institutions 


Anderson, C. Arnold; Brown, James C.; and 
Bowman, Mary Jean. Intelligenoe and Oo- 
cupational Mobility. Journal of Political 
Economy. June, 1952. 

Doddy, Hurley Herman. An Inquiry Into 
Informal Groupings in a Metropolitan Area. 
Autonomous Groups Bullelin. Number 4, 1051. 

- Eisenstadt, S. M. Communication Process 
Among Immigrants in Israel. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Spring, 1952. : 

"Freeman, Howard E., and Showel, Morris. 
Differentia! Political Influence of Voluntary 
Associations. Public Opinion Quarterly. Win- 
. ter, 1951-52, 

Lambert, Jacques. Structures Sociales et 
Régimes Politiques. Revue Frangatse de 
Science Politique. October-December, 1961. 

Lerner, Daniel; Pool, Ithiel; and Lasswell, 
Harold. Comparative Analysis of Political 
Ideologies. Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 
1951-52. 

Meadows, Paul, and Braucher, Charles L. 
Social Composition of the 1948 National Con- 
ventions. Soectology and Social Research. Sep- 
tember-October, 1951. 
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Pearlin, Leonard, and Rosenberg, Morris. 

Propaganda Techniques in Institutional Ad- 
vertising. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 
1952. 
Seidman, Joel; London, Jack; and Karsh, 
Bernard. .Politiea] Consciousness in a Local 
Union. Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 
1951-52. ` 

Smith, J. H., and Chester, T. E. The Dis- 
tribution of Power in Nationalized Industries. 
British Journal of Sociology. December, 1951. 

Stephenson, Richard. Education and Strati- 
fication. Journal of Educational Sociology. Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

Thirlby, G. F. The Economist’s Description 
of Business Behaviour. Economica. May, 1952. 


. Value Theory and Social Policy 


Bray, F. Sewell. Design for the Accounts of 
Society. Accounting Research. January, 1952. 

Buchanan, James M. Federal Grants and 
Resource Allocation. Journal of Political 
Economy. June, 1952. 

McGuire, Carl. Point Four and the National 
Power of the United States. American Journal 
of Economics and Soctology. April, 1952. 

Pen, J. A General Theory of Bargaining. 
American Economic Review. March, 1952. 

Wilcox, Walter W. Social Scientists and 
Agricultural Policy. Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics. May, 1952. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


ApLEBR, JOHN H., SCHLESINGER, EUGENE R. 
AND OrsoN, EnwzsT C. Public Finance and 
Economic Development in Guatemala. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xix, 282. $5.00. 

Bannon, JOHN Francis. History of the 
Americas; Volume One, The Colonial Amer- 
icas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xii, 582. $5.50. 

Brecxer, CARL, PaiNTEB, SIDNEY AND HAN, 
Yu-SHan. The Past Thai. Lives Today. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. 1952. Pp. 
vii, 856. $4.32. 

Brnaxnm, NELSON Manrerp. A Short History of 
American Life. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 732. $5.75. 

Brown, E. Cary. Effects of Taxation; De- 
preciation Adjustments for Price Changes. 
Boston: Division of Research, Graduate 
Schoo] of Business Administration, Har- 
yard University. 1952. Pp. xiii, 101. $3.25. 


CARMAN, Harry J. AND BygETT, Hanorp C. 
A History of ihe American People. Naw 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. 2 vols. Pp. 
xx, 746, xxi; xviii, 812, xxv. Trade $15.00 a 
get, text $5.75 ea. ` 

Drzs, EpwanD. Behind the Wall Street Curtain. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1952. 
Pp. 153. 32.75. 

DuNBaz, Sig Gzonaz. India and the Passing 
of Empire. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1952. Pp. 225. $4.75. 

Fossum, Paur R. Principles of Economic De- 
velopment. Tacoma, Wash.: College Preas. 
1952. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

Gnarr, Henny F. (mp). Bluejackeis with 
Perry in Japan; A day-by-day account kept 
by Master's Mate John R. C. Lewis and 
Cabin Boy Willtam B. Allen. New York: 
New York Public Library. 1952. Pp. 181. 
$3.00. l 

HanzCKli, Oscar. Borderlands of Western 
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Civilization; A History of East Ceniral 
Europe. New York: Ronald Press Company. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 503. $6.00. . 

Harris, SgvuaOoUR E. The Economics of New 
England; Case Study of an Older Area. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvii, 317. $4.75. 

Herskovits, MELVILLE J. Economic Anthro- 
pology; A Study in Comparative Economics. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. 
xiii, 547, xxiii. Trade $7.50, text $5.75. 

HxNpMaN, Oran R. The Origin of Life and the 
Evolution of Living Things; An Environ- 
mental Theory. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1952. Pp. xxi, 648. $8.75. 

Innis, Haroun A. The Strategy of Culture. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1952. Pp. 45. $0.76. 

Janowitz, Morris. The Community Press in 
an Urban Setting. Glencoe, HI.: Free Press. 
1952. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

JORDAN, Evisan. Business Be Damned. New 
York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. xiv, 267. 
$4.00. 

Kiwi, Lewis H. Share Ownership in the 
United States. Washington: Brookings In- 

' stitution. 1952. Pp. xi, 140. $1.50. 

Knavrr, ELLEN RAPHAEL. The Ellen Knauf 
Story. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xvi, 242+. $3.50. 

Knieut, Bruch Winton AND HiNzs, Law- 
RENCE GREGORY. Economics; An Introduc- 
tory Analysis of the Level, Composition, and 
Distribution of Economic Income. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xix, 917, xix. 
$5.75. i 

KuLrL, Inving B. AND Neru M. A Short 
Chronology of American History, 14929-1950. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1952. Pp. 388. $6.50. 

McCann, FRANKLIN T. English Discovery of 
America to 1585. New York: King's Crown 
Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 246. $3.50. 

MurLcanHy, Hicuanp E. The Economies of 
Heinrich Pesch. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 228. $3.00. 

NRWMAN, BERNARD. Turkish Crossroads. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 258. 
$4.75. 

Norwegian-Amertcan Studies and Records, 
Volume XVII. Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association. 
1952. Pp. vii, 185. $2.50. 
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Ontario BumkAU or STATISTICS AND REB- 
SEARCH. Fourth Annual Economic Survey, 
1962. Toronto. Department of the Treas- 
urer, Province cf Ontario, Canada. 1952. 

ORWELL, Gmonas. Homage to Catalonia. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1952. 
Pp. xxiii, 232. $3.50. 

ROBERTSON, PRISCILLA. Revolutions of 1848; A 
Soctal History. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 464. $6.00. 

Runes, Dacoszzt D. Of God, the Devil and the 
Jews. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. 186. $3.00. 

ScmuEsINGER, EvamuE Ricwarp. Multiple 
Exchange Rates and Economic Development. 
Princeton: Published by Princeton Univer- 
sity Press for International! Finance Section. 
1952. Pp. 76. $1.00. 

Sessa, GREGOR (Ep.). Georgia Studies; Selected 
Writings of Robert Preston Brooks. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 
309. $3.50. 

Surrg, Dan Tunoor. Effects of Taxatton; Cor- 
porate Financial Policy. Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 301. $3.75. 

STALEY, EuGENE (ED.). Creating An Industrial 
Civilization; A Report on the Corning Con- 
ference. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 368. $4.00. ` 

STONE, I. F. The Hidden History of the Korean 
War. New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1952. Pp. xviii, 364. $5.00. Distributed by 
the Citadel Press. 

Taxation and Business Concentration; Sym- 
posium Conducted by the Tax Institute, June 
16-16, 1950, New York. Princeton: Tax In- 
stitute. 1952. Pp. viii, 264. $5.00. 

Vang, RuBY R. Some Legal Foundations of 
Society; Volume Five, Justice, Science and 
Religion as Contributions to Civilization. San 
Francisco: C. W. Taylor, Jr. 1951. Pp. xxii, 
1289—148b. 

VANDIVER, FRANK E. Ploughshares into Swords; 
Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 349. $5.00. 

VoamLER, Rosner A. wrru Lara Warre. I 
Was Stalin’s Prisoner. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1952. Pp. 314. 
$3.75. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The fifth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Association was 
held April 25-260 at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. Approxi- 
mately sixty-five members of the Association, 
representing institutions in the States of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, were present 
at the meeting. The presidential address, by 
Chester C. Maxey of Whitman College, was 
entitled “American Politica under the Twenty- 
Second Amendment.” Other addresses de- 
livered at the meeting were as follows: “The 
Advice and Consent of the Senate," by Joseph 
P. Harris of the University of California; 
“Secrecy and the First Amendment,” by 
Morris L. Ernst of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union; and “The Evolution of Post-War 
German Government,” by Edward H. Litch- 
field, executive director, American Political 
' Science Association. A series of round tables 
were devoted to discussions of the govern- 
- ments of the Soviet orbit, the United Nations 
in the framework of power politica, con- 
'" temporary problems of local government in 
the Northwest, and the contributions to the 
study of political science which can be made 
by other social science disciplines. The pro- 
gram also included a discussion of a committee 
report on the teaching of political science in 
the high schools of the Northwest, as well as 
an audio-visual exhibition of materials in the 
field of political science. Officers elected by the 
Association for 1952-53 include: president, 
Egbert S. Wengert of the University of 
Oregon; vice-president, Hugh Bone of the 
University of Washington; secretary-treasurer, 
Jonathan R. Cunningham, planning direstor, 
Spokane County Planning Commission; mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, George Ship- 
man of the University of Washington and 
Frank Munk of Reed College. The Executive 
Council of the Association selected the Uni- 
: versity‘of Washington as the place of the 
meeting to be held in 1953, and the Association 
approved a proposal for a joint meeting with 
the Western Political Science Association in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1954. 


|. The New England Political Science Associa- 
tion held its meeting for 1952 at the Littauer 
Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 


3. The program of the meeting included two 
panel discussions, one on the topic, 'Do- 
mestic Issues and Public Opinion,” and the 
other on the topic, ‘“Forgign Relations and the 
1952 Elections." The meeting was addressed 
by Harold Stein, who discussed the public 
administration case program. Among the 
additional activities arranged for members of 
the Association attending the meeting was & 
reception given by the Graduate School of 
Public Administration of Harvard University. 
The following officers were elected by the 
Association for 1952-53: president, Robert 
Dahl; vice-president, Earl Latham; membera 
of the Executive Committee, Andrew Nuquist, 
Benjamin Nimer, and the Reverend Thomas 
F. Fleming. 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its fifth annual conference 
on May 10, 1952, at the Coyote Point campus 
of the San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California. The program of the conference in- 
cluded two panel discussions, one on the n&- 
tional elections in 1952; and the other on 
California state requirements for teaching the | 
United States Constitution and American 
ideals. In addition, the conference was ad- 
dressed by James M. Mitchell, United States 
Civil Service commissioner; James E. Webb, 
formerly director, United States Bureau of the 
Budget, &nd, more recently, United States 
under-secretary of state; and Thomas C. 
Blaisdell of the University of California. The 
topic of Professor Blaisdell’s address was 
“Technical Cooperation in International Re- 
lations." The Association elected the following 
officers for 1952—53: president, George Bemis 
of Sacramento State College; vice-president, 
Joseph P. Harris of the University of Cali- 
fornia; secretary-treasurer, Dallas A. Tueller 
of Fresno State College. 


The next annual meeting of the Western 
Political Science Association is to be. held 
April 6-7, 1953, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The present officers of this Association 
includé: president, Totton J. Anderson of the 
University of Southern California; vize- 
president, John Swarthout of Oregon State 
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^" College ; secretary-treasurer, Allan R. Richards 
of the University of New Mexico. 


During the past several months the Or- 
ganizational Behavior Project of Princeton 
University bas sponsored two conferences as 
part of its interdisciplinary research planning 
program. The first of the two conferences was 
held in March and had as its subject ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Model Construction in the Social 
Sciences.” The second conference, held June 
18-19, was sponsored jointly with the Social 
Science Research Council, and had as its 
principal topic the “Theory of Organization.” 
Specific themes to which attention was given 
at the four sessions of the June conference 
were: "Patterns of Behavior within Organiza- 
tions," “Organizational Setting," ‘Decision 
Making,” and “Theory of Current Research.” 
Participants in the two conferences included 
persons from various social science disciplines. 
Members of the Organisational Behavior Proj- 
ect are: Wilbert E. Moore (sociology), di- 
rector;.Hicbard C. Snyder (political science); 
Elliot Mishler (psychology); James Hund 
(economics); Henry Bruck (political science); 
Burton Sapin (political science); Harold Gar- 
finkle (sociology); Gordon Turner (history); 
Marion Levy, Jr. (sociology); E. O. Edwards 
(economics); and James Sykes (sociology). 


A conference on research in natural re- 
sources policy and administration was spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council 
on the campus of the University of Oregon, 
August 8-0, 1952, with approximately twenty- 
five western scholars and public officials in at- 
tendance. The conference was addressed by 
Charles McKinley of Reed College, while Roy 
Bessey of the Pacific Northwest Field Commit- 
tee, United States Department of the Interior, 
&nd Herbert Peet, field representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, re- 
ported on policy research of the Interior and 
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Agriculture Departments in the Northwest. 
Reports on current research were also made by 
Ernest Engelbert of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), Daniel Ogden of the 
State College of Washington, and Vincent 
Ostrom of the University of Oregon. The con- 
ference was concluded with a session in which 
plans for collaboration among western scholars 
in studies of natural resources problems were 
considered. 


The Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign 
Affairs of the University of Virginia sponsored 
a conference on Eastern Europe which was 
held on May 5-6, 1952. The conference gave 
attention to present-day economio, social and 
political problems of Eastern Europe, as well 
as to prospects for a future East European. 
federation. One of the features of the confer- 
ence was & session which was open to the 
publie, and which included a panel discussion 
on the topic, “The ‘Iron Curtain’ Countries 
and America.” Participants on the panel for 
this session were: Joseph C. Grew, chairman, 
National Committee for a Free Europe; 


‘Stefan Osusky, former citizen of Czechoslo- 


vakia now living in exile; and Feliks Gross, of 
Brooklyn College and New York University. 


The Committee on International Relations 
of the University of California (Berkeley) was 
the sponsoring academic agency for an in- 
ternational conference on agricultural and co- 
operative credit conducted by the University 
of California, August 4 to September 15, 1952. 
Financed by the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Mutual Security Agency, 
the conference was attended by delegates from 
approximately thirty-five countries. Other 
governmental agencies, as well as various 
private credit institutions, coopératives, and 
other voluntary organizations, assisted in 
giving the delegates a clear picture of credit 
practices in the United States. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


An Institute of Public Law and Political 
Science has been established in Brazil under 
the auspices of the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 
Its objectives are to conduct study and re- 
search, to promote scientific interchange, and 
to collaborate with other national and foreign 
organizations. It has affiliated with the Inter- 
national Political Science Association as the 
nationa] group representing Brazil in this As- 
sociation. : 


Financed by the Getulio Vargas Foundation, 
the new Institute wil include among ita ac- 
tivities the organization of courses and con- 
ferences, the publication of specialized studies, 
the arranging of competitions for manuscripts 
of monographs, the conduct of studies and 
research looking toward the elaboration cf . 
proposals for laws and regulations, and the 
granting or securing of scholarships in foreign 
countries for the training of Brazilians in the 
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field of the Institute’s interest. Immediate 
projécts include studies of electoral systems, of 
the contro] of autarchies, of radio broadcast- 
ing, and of legislative rules in the national 
Congress. A course of ten lectures, by as many 
authorities, on the operation of the govern- 
ment under the Constitution of 1946, was 
planned for the month of July, 1952. 

The Institute includes both teachers and 
government officers from all of the twenty 
states and the Federal District. Its first 
Council, consisting of seven members, was 
named by the president of the Getulio Vargas 
" Foundation, Luis Sim6es Lopes. This Council 
has elected as president of the Institute 
Themistocles Brand&o Cavalcanti, world re- 
nowned author in the field of public law, dean 
of the Faculty of Economics of the University 
of Brazil and professor in the Brazilian School 
of Publie Administration. He represented 


Brazil at the Second World Congress of Politi- ` 


cal Science, held at The Hague during the 
present month.—Hanvzy WALKER. 


A seminar in American studies was con- 
ducted at Kyoto, Japan, during the summer 
of 1952. Jointly sponsored by the University 
-of Illinois and Doshisha and Kyoto Univer- 
sities, the seminar consisted of classes in 
politics, experimental psychology, industrial 


relations, educational philosophy and Ameri- ' 


can literature. The seminar was under the 
direction of Royden Dangerfield of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and included a faculty of 
five men from the University of Illinois and 
Columbia and Duke Universities. 


The Bureau of International Relations of 
the department of political science of the 
University of California (Berkeley) has an- 
nounced a new bi-monthly publication, to be 
known as the Indian Press Digests. Intended 
as a partial means of supplying the need in 
America, for more information concerning 
India, the publication is to have two primary 
objectives: (1) that of providing a summary 
.of the important Indian news in each two- 
month period, and (2) that of reflecting the 
drift of Indian editorial opinion. The publica- 
tion will at first be limited to a review of the 
English language press, but it is assumed that 
a change of policy may later be made so as to 
. include the various Indian language news- 
papers. 


Án interdisciplinary committee at the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina began, in June, 1952, 
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a study of political participation in two North 
Carolina counties. The study is being con- | 
ducted under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, and is to be completed within a period 
of one year. Participating ‘in the study are 
Alexander Heard and Frederic N. Cleaveland, 
both of the department of political science. 


The Social Science Research Center of 
Mississippi State College inaugurated in July, 
1052, & program of research and graduate 
training in political and social psychology, 
which is being financed in part by General 
Education Board funds. The research under 
the program is being conducted by an inter- 


‘disciplinary team, which includes Assistant 


Professor William Buchanan, a political psy- 
chologist, and Assistant Professor A. Alexan- 
der Fanelli, a social psychologist. 


The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils calls attention to several 
awards for lecturing and research in political 
science and international relations under the 
1953-54 Fulbright programs for Europe and the 
Near East. Some of the openings listed in a - 
recently-issued announcement are: 

Austria. Lectureship in political science or 
international relations, Universities of 
Graz, Innsbruck, Vienna; 

Bilirim. Research award at the University 
of Brussels and the Union of Interna- 
tional Associations. Proposed subject: a 
study of administrative and technical 
problems: of nongovernmental bus 
tional associations; 

Egypt. Lectureship at Farouk University on 

` modern trends in international politics; 

France. Lacturing award in international 
relations which would involve two or 
three months at the University of Paris 
and similar periods at one or two pro- 
vincial universities; 

A summer lectureship on American 
political institutions at a provincial uni- 
versity which has not yet been designated; 

Norway. Lecturing award at the University 
of Oslo; 

Netherlands. Lecturing award in political 
science at the University of Amsterdam. 

The European announcement also includes 
programs for 1953-54 in Japan, Pakistan and 
South Africa. An award is offered at Chuo 
University in Tokyo for a professor of munici- 
pal and federal administration.  . 

Requests for detailed information and ap- 
plication forms should be addressed to the 
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Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persona, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applications must be 
filed by October 15, 1952. 


Copies of the booklet, “Opportunities for 
Federally Sponsored Social Science Research,” 
are available free of charge from the Washing- 
ton Research Office of Syracuse University, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Prepared by Herbert N. Rosenberg 
and Erin Hubbert, the booklet describes in 
specific terms the programs, fields of interest 
and project areas covered by government 
agencies that sponsor social science research. 
It also includes information on ways in which 
individuals and universities may proceed in 
endeavoring to secure federal sponsorship for 
research projects, and discusses the more sig- 
nificant problems they wil! have to face should 
they secure sponsorship. 


William R. Willoughby, associate professor 
of history and government of St. Lawrence 
University, has been awarded a grant-in-aid 
by the Social Science Research Council to 
facilitate his currently conducted study of the 
political and inter-governmental aspects of the 
proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


and Power Project. : 


Maure Goldschmidt of Reed College has 
been awarded a Ford Foundation fellowship 
for a study of the relationships of political 
and educational philosophies. 


T. Noel Stern addressed a colloquium on the 
teaching of law and political science, spon- 
sored by the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Strasbourg in June, 1952. During the pres- 
ent month, he delivered an address on *'Prog- 
gress in America" before the Sixth French 
Language Philosophical Congress at Stras- 
bourg. 


Richard H. Heindel, deputy director of the 
staff, United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, recently delivered publie lectures 
at the University of Florida and Syracuse 
University. 


Ralph J. D. Braibanti of Kenyon College 
will deliver a series of lectures on Far Eastern 
politics in major cities of eastern Canada in 
November, 1952. The lectures will be de- 
livered under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 
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Hans Kelsen, who recently retired from the 
University of California (Berkeley), was 
honored by & program of two lectures on 
"Institutionalizing International Pesce and 
Security" delivered by Professor Quincy 
Wright of the University of Chicago, on May 
8 and 9, 1952. The lectures were followed by a 
banquet in honor of Professor Kelsen at the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco. A Festschrift, 
containing contributions from eminent scholars 
in international law and jurisprudence from 
various countries, ia to be published by the 
University of California Press sometime this 
year as & tribute to Professor Kelsen. 


‘Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the department of 
political science of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) was awarded the LL.D. degree 
by Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, on 
June 16, 1952. The degree was awarded for 
Professor Fitsgibbon’s work in the field of 
Latin American governments. 


The Model International Assembly in Ameri- 
can Colleges. “Model meetings of United 
Nations organs, especially the General As- 
sembly and Security Council, have moved to 
the top of the popularity poll for intercol- 
legiate conferences," and are now filtering 
down into the high schools, according to re- 
ports of the Collegiate Council for the United 
Nations. This recent “snowballing of model 
U.N. meetings" is traced back in the reporta to 
the first intercollegiate Model Assembly ofthe 
League of Nations, convened by the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University in 1927 and attended by 150 
student delegates from eleven colleges. This 
“grandfather of model college international 
organization meetings" set the patterns and 
procedures for the large number of such meet- 
ings held from 1927 to the present day. 

Out of the original Assembly at Syracuse 
grew the Mid Atlantic Model Assembly, a 
permanent institution with a regular constitu- 
tion. This Assembly has had & permanent 
Continuation Committee, a steady link, valu- 
_able for the continuity of experience, with the 
American Association for the United Nations 
and deep roots in the colleges of the Mid 
Atlantic States. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the original 

- Model Assembly was celebrated at the Mid 
Atlantic Model General Assembly held this 


1 Focus on Barnard, Vol. 4, No. 3, Spring, 
1952; U.N. on the Campus, Collegiate Council 
for the United Nations, Spring, 1952. 
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year, April 7 to 9, at Barnard College. The 
Assembly was attended by 250 student dele- 
gates from fifty colleges and universities. As 
founder of the original Assembly, the writer of 
this note was called upon to present a plaque 
to Miss Dorothy Robins, the educational 
director of the American Association for the 
United Nations, in recognition-of the Associa- 
tion’s many years of sponsorship of such 
meetings.” i 

The circulation by the Carnegie Endow- 
. ment for International Peace of a Syracuse 
brochure; which reproduced the Assembly 
prooeedings in miniature, showing what was 
done and how it could be repeated, produced 
a crop of model assemblies. The original As- 
sembly was planned as a student body; and the 
idea spread as a student movement throughout 
the country. Less than twelve months later 
(May, 1928), the American League of Nations 
News recorded that “no intercollegiate eventa, 
with the exception of the great athletic con- 
tests, have taken such a hold of student life or 
reached so many of the student body....” 
In February, 1929, this publication reported 
that forty-seven model assemblies of different 
types were to be held within the next four 
months, and that the assemblies would in- 
volve 200 educatiqnal institutions. In the 
academic year 1929-30 model assemblies were 
held in thirty-five states of the Union, with 
5800 students actively participating.‘ l 

In 1930 there were seven regional inter- 
collegiate model assemblies meeting regularly. 
The centers and numbers of colleges participat- 


3 Report, Model U. N. General Assembly, 
Barnard College, 25th Anniversary. The 
report summarizes the proceedings and in- 
cludes the speeches delivered at the plenary 
sessions by the Honorable Ernest A. Gross 
and Ahmed Shah Bokhari. The latter is 
permanent representative of Pakistan to the 
United Nations. 

3: W. E. Mosher and H. Duncan Hall, “A 
Model Assembly of the League, of Nations,” 
Syracuse University Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 17e, 
1927. . 

4 Model League Assemblies: What They Are 
and How io Give Them. American League of 
Nations Association, November, 1931. A dis- 
tinction was made here between two main 
types of model assemblies already in use: 
“original” and ''verbatim"; the latter pre- 
sented - verbatim reproductions of League 
Assembly proceedings, and were especially 
suitable for high schools. 
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ing that year were as follows: Mid Atlantic (at 
Yale, 31 colleges); Chicago (21 colleges); 
Cincinnati (22 colleges); Denver (7 colleges); 
Kentucky (4 colleges); Western State Teach- 
ers College (21 colleges). By 1932 the number 
of regular regional assemblies had increased to 
nine, with some 200 colleges taking part. 

The decline of the League of Nations in the 
mid-thirties was reflected in a decline in the 
number of model League organs, until the 
Mid Atlantic Assembly was left as the only 
survivor. With its Continuation Committee, 
it carried the idea, the pattern, and the ex- 
perience through the years of World War II. 
The ground was thus prepared for the new 
crop of model United Nations organs that 
sprang up after the war. When Mid Atlantic’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated at 
Barnard this spring, there were in existence 
at least four other regular. regional ‘organs: 
in the Mid-West, the Model Assembly at the 
College of Wooster (4 colleges); in the East, 
organizations at Syracuse University (Model 
Security Council, 11 colleges) and Harvard 
University (18 New England colleges); and on 
the West Coast, the Pacific Regional Model 
United Nations Conference, with 1000 dele- 
gates from 73 colleges, including Hawaii and 
Alaska. : 

The scale of this interesting experiment has 
been considerable. What of its educational 
value? Its scale has some bearing on ite politi- 
cal importance. At the Barnard meeting it was 
estimated that in the twenty-five years at 
least 50,000 and probably nearer 100,000 uni- 
versity students had participated actively in 
this dramatic process, In the period of official 
American aloofness from the League, leaders 
of the oncoming generations of students were 
playing their part, and it was thought an im- 
portant part, in creating the new public 
opinion which put the United States at the 
head of the United Nations. Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross, deputy United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, underlined 
at Barnard the importance of such student 
support of American policies and United Na- 
tions objectives. Model assemblies and coun- 
cils were “framing a new generation” versed, 
as the old was not, in the new ‘multilateral 
diplomacy.” 

Many educators have emphasized the im- 
portance of the training afforded by model 
organs, including mode} national parliaments, 
conferences and party conventions, as well as 
model international organs. The essence of the 
matter is the superior value of direct experi- 
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ence, in which the whole personality engages, 
a8 against a mere intellectual process of “Jearn- 
ing about” something. In preparing for and 
working in model organs, students show an 
intengity of interest, an ability for research 
work, a realistic insight into problems, and an 
understanding of the uses and meanings of 
organs and procedures that are not easily at- 
tained in the normal work of the classroom. 
What has always most impressed the observer 
is the knowledge, realism and ability with 


which the student delegates to a Model As- 


sembly plav the characters of the nations 
they représent. 

That under proper conditions there are 
advantages to be gained from allowing model 
international organs to take over the class- 
room itself has been shown by an interesting 
experiment conducted in recent years at New 
York University.’ Three of the courses on the 
United Nations offered in the University’s 
Graduate School are conducted throughout as 
model organs. One one-term course is con- 
ducted as a Model Security Council], while a 
second is conducted as a Model United Na- 
tions General Assembly. Finally, a full-year 
course is offered as a Model United Nations, 
in which the relations and work of all the or- 


‘New York University Bulletin, No. 28, 
June 2, 1952; also a personal communication 
from Professors Clyde Eagleton and Waldo 
Chamberlin to whom I am indebted for this 
information. 
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gans are demonstrated. 

The mathod is exacting since it calls for a 
regular documentary service for each meeting, 
and therefore for more duplication and staff 
assistance. It also requires a good library of 
United Nations documents. The experiment at 
New York University is no doubt helped 
much by the proximity of the United Nations 
headquarters staffs and the permanent dele- 
gations. 'We undertook this as an experi- 
ment," Professor Clyde Eagleton writes, "but 
are convinced now that it is a useful way of 
teaching.” The judgments which New York 
University has gathered year by year directly 
from students emphasize the following ad- 
vantages of the method: “A sense of practical, 
rather than abstract, study. A sense of par- 
ticipating, rather than merely listening to a 
lecturer. Compulsion to prepare, since par- 
ticipation may be called for at any moment. 
More achial preparation and participation. 
More activity and variety in the class, there- 
fore mors interest. The instructor has much 
more upon which to judge the student. Much 
more critical discussion than usual. Better 
training in research and its application. Thor- 
ough kncwledge of use of documents (training 
for librarians). Training in drafting. Practical 
language training (bringing in Language de- 
partments). Practice in negotiation (good for 
Foreign Service training). Development of 
cooperative effort, rather than prideful main- 
tenance of & personal viewpoint." 

. H. Duncan Harr. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECT ON CONVENTION 
DELEGATIONS 


In accordance with plans indicated in the 
June issue of the REvrgw, pp. 621-623, the 
headquarters of the Cooperative Research 
Projeet was moved to Chicago on June 27 for 
the duration of the Republiean &nd Demo- 
oratio National Conventions. Office space and 
some equipment were provided by courtesy of 
the University of Chicago at its downtown 
center, 19 South LaSalle Street. Access to con- 
vention proceedings was greatly facilitated by 
accreditation of the American PorrTIOAL Sci- 
ENCB Review to the Periodical Press Gallery 
in both conventions. 

Project activities at each convention con- 
sisted mainly of following the work of certain 
state delegations, most of which had previ- 
ously been -studied in the states where they 
originated. In some cases, the political scien- 
tists who had worked with delegations in their 


home stetes were at Chicago and were able to 
continue their contacta with the same delega- 
tions. In other cases, political scientists who 
happened to bein Chicago for the conventions, 
or who were locally available, were prepared 
to take on specific assignments. Other avail- 
able volunteers who were qualified and willing 
to participate on a somewhat experimental 


- basis were recruited and put to work with full 


instructions. 
At the Republican Convention, individual 
state delegations were assigned as follows: 
California: —Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford 
Univ. 
Coloredo: Henry M. Bain, Jr., Univ. of 
Chisago graduate student. 
Connecticut: Roland Young, Northwestern 
Univ. - 
Delaware: Paul Dolan, Univ. of Del. 
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Idaho: Hobart Sturm, Idaho State Col. 

IJinois: Mrs. Harold J. Monger, Chicago, 
Til. 

Iowa: William S. Shepherd, Beloit Col. 

Kansas: Mrs. Harry P. Waison, Chicago, 

. Til. 

Kentucky: Jasper Shannon, Univ. of Ky. 

" Louisiana: Jasper Shannon, Univ. of Ky. 
Maryland: Malcolm Moos, Univ. of Md. 
Michigan: James Miller, Mich. State Col. 
Mississippi: Mrs. June Dunean, Evanston, 


Montana: Rosanna Bhanks, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Nebraska: Morris Cohen, Clark Univ. 

. New Mexico: Mrs. Claudia Wright, Vinita, 

Okla, ' 

New York: George Watson, Roosevelt Col., 
and Edward L. Sherman, Roosevelt Col. 
graduate student. 


North Dakota: Jacqueline Prince, Wilmette, 


Ti. ; 

Ohio: Dale Pontius, Roosevelt Col., and 
Howard Taslitz, Northwestern Univ. 
graduate student. 

Oregon: Hobart Sturm, Idaho State Col. 

Pennsylvania: Paul Dolan, Univ. of Del. 

South Dakota: Mrs. Eugene Hotchkiss, 
Highland Park, HI. 

Tennessee: T. W. Goodman, Univ. of Tenn. 

Texas: Charles Clapp, Univ. of Calif., Berke- 
ley, graduate student. 

Utah: Harold Blostein, Roosevelt Col. grad- 
uate student. 

Vermont: Robert Babcock, Univ. of Vt. 

Washington: William 8. Shepherd, Beloit 
Col. 

Wisconsin: William Young, Univ. of Wis. 

At the Democratic Convention, working 

plans were revised in the direction of greater 
concentration on a smaller number of delega- 
tions. The assignments were as follows: 

California: Thomas Barclay, Stanford Univ. 

Florida: Robert Wright, Cooperative Re- 
search Project, and James A. Ball, Fla. 
State Univ. graduate student. 

Idaho: Hobart Sturm, Idaho State Col. 

Illinois: Clarence Berdahl, Univ. of IM; 


Robert Friedman, Univ. of Ill. graduate: 


student; Mrs. Harold J. Monger, Chicago, 
Il.; and Cari M Univ. of Ill. 
graduate student. 
Michigan: James Miller, Mich. State Col. 
Minnesota: Arthur Naftalin, Univ. of Minn. 
Missouri: Mrs. Harry P. Watson, Chicago, 
TH. l 
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New York: Harold Stein, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House and Henry M. 
Bain, Jr., Univ. of Chicago graduate stu- 
dent. ` 


North Carolina: Preston Edsall, N. C. State 
Col. 
Ohio: Dale Pontius, Roosevelt Col, and 


Mrs. Eugene Hotchkiss, Highland Park, 
Ill. 

South Carolina: Douglas Carlisle, Univ. of 
S. C. 

Tennessee: T. W. Goodman, Univ. of 
Tenn. 

Texas: Charles Clapp, Univ. of Calf, 
Berkeley, graduate student, and Mrs. 
Claudia Wright, Vinita, Okla. 

- Utah: Harold Blostein, Roosevelt Col. grad- 
uate student. 

Washington: Harry R. Davis, Beloit Col. 

Wisconsin: William Shepherd, Beloit Col. 

Matthew Holden, a student at Roosevelt 

College, volunteered to make a study of Negro 
participation in the Republican National Con- 


- vention; and at the Democratic Convention, 


he repeated the activity in association with 
Nathaniel P. Tillman, Jr., a graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Television monitoring of both conventions 


. for project purposes was conducted by Ed- 


ward Sherman, a graduate student at Roose- 
velt College, and Howard Taslits, a graduate 
student ai Northwestern University. 

George Watson, Roosevelt College, under- 
took a special study of participation in the 
Democratic National Convention by the 
Americans For Democratic Action. 

Samuel J. Eldersveld of the University of 
Michigan, assisted by Daniel McHargue and 
Dwaine Marvick, directed a cooperating ac- 
tivity under the auspices of that institution. 
As & part of the University’s Political Behavior 
Research Project, he brought & group of grad- 
uate studenta to Chicago to interview delega- 
tion chairmen on the basis of an extensive 
questionnaire. The group succeeded in inter- 
viewing most of the delegation a ae at 
each convention. 

The Caoperative Research Project, up to 
July 25, 1952, had received reporta prepared in 
the field on 85 delegations to the Republican - 
National Convention of 1952 and 30 delega- 
tions to the Democratic National Convention 
of 1952. Reports varied in length from 4 pages 
to 110. It is clear that the initial phase of the 
project has been more succeseful than seemed 
possible when it originated in March. 


NEWB AND NOTES 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Herold F. Alderfer has returned to his po- 
sition as professor of political science and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Institute of Local 
Government at Pennsylvania State College 
after an absence of two years. During the two- 
year period, he served in Greece with the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, and, later, 
with the Mutual Security Agency. 


Luther Allen, a member of the political sci- 
ence staff of the University of Delaware during 
the academic year 1951-52, is teaching at 
Amherst College during the current academic 
year. | 


Karl M. Arndt has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department of politieal science 
&nd public &dministration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Charles S. Ascher has been on partial leave 
from Brooklyn College during 1952 to act as 
associate director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. He is in charge of the New 
York Office of the Clearing House. 


Elton Atwater of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege was dean of an International Service 
seminar held at Woodstock, Vermont, from 
June 20 to August 9, 1952. The seminar was 
one of five such meetings held during the sum- 
mer under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


William M. Beaney, Jr., has been advanced 
to an assistant professorship in the department 
of politics at Princeton University. 


Kenneth Beasley, instructor in political sci- 
ence at the University of Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research of that institution as coordi- 
nator for an expanded program of training 
schools for public officials. 


Alfons J. Beitzinger, formerly. of Marquette 
University, is an acting instructor in political 
science at the University of Wisconsin for the 
academic yar 1952-53. 


A. LeRoy Bennett has returned to his posi- 
tion as assistant professor of political science 
at Michigan State College after spending a 
year in research and observation at the United 
Nations headquarters under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. 


George I. Blanksten has been promoted to 
an associate professorship at Northwestern 
University. 


Ralph J. D. Braibanti, associate professor of 
government at-Kenyon College, served during 
the past summer as political adviser to the 
United Staves Civil Administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 


Gordon K. Bryan has been advanced to the 
rank of professor at Mississippi State College. 


John Tyler Caldwell resigned as president of 
the Alabama College for Women to accept the 
presidency of the University of Arkansas, ef- 
fective July 1, 1952. 


William Cape, formerly instructor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Kansas, has 
joined the faculty of the University of South 
Dakota. 


Raymond Carmon has been promoted to the 
position of assistant director of the Bureau of 
Government Research and appointed instruc- 
tor in political science at the University of 
Kansas. 


Gwendolen M. Carter is on leave from Smith 
College for the academic year 1952-53 to 
study the party system in South Africa. Her 
study is being conducted under an area re- 
search grant from the Social Science Research 
Council and, also, under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Harold Chase of the University of Delaware 
has accepted a leotureship in the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Af- 
fairs at Princeton University. 


Taylor Cole will be on leave from Duke Uni- 
versity during the academic year 1952-53. He 
has been awarded a Fulbright Research Fel- 
lowship for work in Italy. 


Kenneth W. Colegrove retired from his posi- 
tion as professor of political science at North- 
western University on September 1, 1952. 


Robert F. Curtis, recently a graduate stu- 
dent at Georgetown University, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in the department 
of political science at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Manning J. Dauer of the University of 
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Florida was & visiting member of the political 
science staff of the University of Alabama dur- 
ing the second term of the summer session of 
1952. 


Harry R. Davis is on leave from Beloit Col- 
lege for the academic year 1952-58 for work 
under a Ford Foundation fellowship. He will 
spend the year at the Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University. 


Jesus de Galindez, who during the academic 
year 1951-52 served as lecturer in the Latin 
American Studies Program offered in the 
School of General Studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will continue to serve in that capacity 
for another academic year. He is offering 
courses in the government and foreign rela- 
tions of Latin American countries. 


Alfred de Grazia has been appointed as as- 
sociate professor of political science at Stan- 
ford University and as executive officer of the 
Stanford Committee for Research in the Social 
Sciences. He will devote one-half of his time to 
teaching. and research in the department of 
political science, in which he will concentrate 
attention in the field of political behavior, and 
one-half of his time to the work of the Com- 

mittee. 

Karl W. Deutsch has been advanced to a full 
professorship in history and political science in 
the School of Humanities and Social Studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
addition to teaching at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, he served during the 
academic year 1951-52 as associate in the Uni- 
versity Seminar on Organization at Columbia 
University, and is serving during the current 
academic year as research associate with the 
rank of visiting professor at Princeton Uni- 
, versity. 


Alfred Diamant has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship at the HEN of 
Florida. 


Paul Dolan has been named chairman of the 
department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


Thomas C. Donnelly, formerly professor of 
government and dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of New Mexico, 
was named -president of New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, ef- 
fective September 1, 1952. 


Alex N. Dragnich has been advanced to a 
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full professorship at Vanderbilt University. He 
has been awarded a travel grant by the Social 
Science Research Council for study in Yugo- 
slavia on the subject of the impact of the Tito- 
Stalin break upon domestic Yugoslav politics 
and government. 


James W. Drury has been advanced to an 
associate professorship in political science at 
the University of Kansas. 


William Ebenstein, professor of politics at 
Princeton University, taught at the University 
of Pennsylvania during the summer session of 
1952. 


Murray Edelman of the University of N- 
linoia is affiliated with the University of Vienna 
during the academic year 1952-53, while 
studying Austrian governmental organizations 
which are responsible for wage stabilisation 
policy. His study is being conducted under 4 
Fulbright grant. 


Henry W. Ehrmann is on leave from the 
University of Colorado for the academic year 
1952-53. He has been awarded a Social Science 
Area Travel grant and is spending the year in 
France, where he is engaged in a study of 
French management organisations. 


Lynn W. Eley, formerly a graduate assist- 
ant at the State University of Iowa, is engaged 
in work as a trainee in the junior management 
assistant program of the Office of Budget and 
Finance of the United pint Department of 
Agriculture. 


Thomas H. Eliot, lawyer of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and former member of Congress, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of 
political science at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. l 

Leon D. Epstein, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is spending the academic 
year 1952-53 in England under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 


Alona E. Evans has been advanced to an 
associate professorship at Wellesley College. 


William J. Evans has been advanced to the 
rank of professor at Mississippi State College. 


James W. Fesler, professor of government at 
Yale University, was a member of a team of 
four Yale social scientists who spent the sum- 
mer in British East Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo, 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


i 
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Wesley R. Fishel has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the Governmental Research 
Bureau of Michigan State College. He will be 
in charge of research relating to foreign areas 
and psyohological warfare. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the University of 
California (Los Angeles) taught at Ohio State 
University during the summer session of 1952. 


William A. Glaser, recently a graduate stu- 
dent and teaching fellow in the department of 
governmeni at Harvard University, has been 
appointed to an instructorship at Michigan 
State College. 


Charles H. Goodman has been promoted to 


the rank of professorial lecturer in the part-: 


time faculty of the department of political sci- 
ence and public administration of American 
University. 


Albert Gorvine of Brooklyn College served 
as staff consultant to the Temporary Commis- 
sion on the Coordination of State Activities of 
the State of New York during the summer of 
1952. 


George A. Graham haa been named ohair- 
man of the department of politics at Princeton 
University, in accordance with that institu- 
tion’s policy of rotating the departmental 
chairmanship. 


Heinz Guradze served as guest professor in 
international organization and political theory 
at the University of Cologne during the sum- 
mer of 1952. . 


Pearl Handshuh Hack has taken a teaching 
assignment in the department of political sci- 
ence of Brooklyn College for the current aca- 
demic year, and is responsible for a new inter- 
departmental course in urbanism. 


Charles B. Hagan is on leave from his posi- 
tion as. professor of political science at the 
University of Illinois for the academic year 
1952-53 to serve as intelligence research 
officer in the United States Department of 
State. 


Frank J. Harris has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department of political science 
and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Henry C. Hart, on leave from the University 
of Wisconsin, is serving as visiting professor at 
the University of Mysore, India, for the aca- 
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demic year 1952-53. He is teaching American 
government, publie administration and politi- 
cal theory. 


Frederick H. Hartmann has been promoted 
to an associate professorship at the University 
of Florida. i 


H. Fields Haviland, Jr., has been advanced 
to an associate professorship in political science 
at Haverford College. 


John N. Hazard of Columbia University will 
spend the winter session of 1952-53 at Cam- 
bridge University on a Fulbright fellowship. 


Richard H. Heindel, deputy director of the 
staff, United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, offered a course in international 
understanding and world affairs at the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs held at Pennsylvania 
State College, June 30 to August 9, 1952. 


Lawrence J. Herson, formerly of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to an instructor- 
ship in political science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Louise W. Holborn has been advanced to an 
associate professorship at Connecticut College. 
She spent the past summer in Germany, where 
she lectured for the American Houses program 
and engaged in research on the political role of 
women in Western and Eastern Germany. 


Abraham Holtzman, recently a graduate 
student at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship at Dartmouth 
College. 


John C. Honey has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time . 
faculty of the department of political science 
and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Robert A. Horn has rejoined the department 
of political science of the University of Chi- 
cago after a leave of absence for army service. 
During the past summer he served as & member 
of the American faculty in the program, “‘The 
United States and the Atlantic Community,” 
held at Cambridge University under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts. 


Marion D. Irish is on leave from Florida 
State University and is spending the academic 
year 1952-53 at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College on a Ford Foundation fellowship. 


Gladys M. Kammerer, associate professor of 
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political science at the University of Kentucky, 
was a member of the staff of the Public Ad- 
ministration Service during the past summer 
for work in connection with a proposal for a 
new election law for the government of pune 
Rico. 


Frederick E. Kidder, formerly a graduate 
student at the University of California (Ber- 
keley), has been appointed county librarian of 
Stanislaus County, California. 


Edgar Lane has been appointed lecturer in 
the department of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Thomas-B. Larson has returned to the 
United States after serving during 1950-51 as 
an attache in the American Embassy in Mos- 
cow. He has resumed work in the Office of In- 
telligence Research, United States Department 
of State, in which he is chief of the Soviet In- 
ternal Branch of the Division of Research for 
the Union of Soviet Socialist SMS and 
Eastern Europe. 


. Arnaud B. Leavelle is on sabbatical leave 

from Stanford University for the academic 
year 1052-53, and is engaged in research at 
Oxford University, England, under & Ful- 
bright grant. 


Avery Leiserson, formerly associate profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
Chieago, has been appointed professor and 
chairman of the department of political science 
at Vanderbilt University. 


Hans Leonhardt, on & year’s sabbatical 
leave from Michigan State College, is pursuing 
studies in Europe. 


Charles O. Lerche, associate professor of po- 
litical science at Knox College, was a visiting 
associate professor in the department of politi- 
cal science and public administration of Michi- 
gan State College during the summer session 
of 1952. 


James L. McCamy has resigned as chairman 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin because of other du- 
ties involving university-wide responsibilities. 


William M. McGovern is on leave from 
Northwestern University for the academic 
year 1952-53 to teach at the Naval War Col- 
. lege at Newport, Rhode Island. 


Dayton D. McKean has resigned as profes- 
sor of government at Dartmouth College in 
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order to accept the position of dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of Colo- 
rado. 


Roy Macridis has been promoted to an as- 
sociate professorship at Northwestern , Uni- - 
versity. 


John M. Maki, associate professor at the 
University of Washington, was a visiting as- 
sociate professor in the department of political 
science and public administration of Michigan 
State College during the summer session of 
1952. 


Louis Menand, TIT, recently a graduate stu- 
dent at Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship at Dartmouth 
College. 


James W. Miller, on a six months’ sabbati- 
cal leave from Michigan State College, is en- 
gaged in research on political processes in 
Michigan. 


John D. Millett has returned to his position 
at Columbia University after a three-year 
leave of absence during which he served as 
executive director of the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education. Sponsored by the 
Association of American Universities, this 
Commission has operated under grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the nonce 
Corporation of New York. 


Philip E. Mosely of Columbia University 
has succeeded George F. Kennan as president 
of the East European Fund, established by the 
Ford Foundation to assist in the settlement 
and adjustment of Soviet refugees who have 
come to the United States. © 


Milton E. Muelder, formerly chairman of 
the department of political science and public 
administration at Michigan State College, has 
been named dean of the School of Science and 
Arte at that institution. 


Frank Munk, professor of political science at 
Reed College, taught at the University of. 
Washingtcn during the summer quarter of 
1952. He is serving as public member on the 
Regional Wage Stabilisation Board (13th Re- 
gion), and is vice-chairman of its lumber in- 
dustry panel. 


Allan 8. Nanes has been appointed instruc- ' 
tor in the department of political science at 
Brooklyn College. 


Frans L. Neumann of Columbia University 
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lectured at the Free University of Berlin dur- 
ing the summer of 1952. 


Gerhart Niemeyer was on leave from his 
position in the United States Department of 
State during the summer of 1952 to teach 
courses in international organization at Co- 
lumbia University. 


Lowell G. Noonan, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Southern 
California, was awarded a Ford Foundation 
faculty fellowship for 1952—53. He is conduct- 
ing research at the Hoover Library at Stanford 
University and the University of California 
Library at Berkeley in the areas of political 
theory and comparative government. 


Felix Oppenheim has returned to his position 
at the University of Delaware after a year’s 
leave which was spent in study at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Alan Burr Overstreet is acting chairman of 
the department of government of Smith Col- 
lege during the absence of Professor Gwendo- 
len M. Carter. 


Roland D. Paine, Jr., formerly a graduate 
student at Northwestern University, has been 
promoted to the position of chief public infor- 
mation officer, Bureau of Ships, United States 
Department of the Navy. 


Palmer Pilcher has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science and public ad- 
ministration at American University. 


C. Herman Pritchett has been advanced to a 
fall professorship at the University of Chicago. 


Lucian Wilmot Pye, on leave from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has been appointed 
research associate at the. Center of Interna- 
tional Studies at Princeton for the academic 
year 1952-53. 


Aldo L. Raffa has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department of political science 
snd public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., is on leave from 
his position aa assistant professor of political 
ecience at the University of Alabama for re- 
search at Harvard University under a Ford 
Foundation faculty fellowship. 


Donald H. Riddle, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at Hamilton College. 
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Charles B. Robson returned to his position 
2s professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in June, 1952, after 
& year which he spent in Germany as chief of 
the Publie Affairs Unit of the Office of the 
United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. 


Jack W. Rodgers has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the University 
of Nebraska. 


Philip R. Rodgers has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department of political science 
and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Francis E. Rourke, formerly an instructor 
at the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship at Yale University. 


George H. Sabine is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of political theory at Northwestern 
University during the absence of Professor 
William M. McGovern. 


J. T. Salter, on leave from the University of 
Wisconsin, is spending the academic year 
1952—53 in Manila as a member of the staff of 
the University of Michigan’s Institute of 
Public Administration, which is conducting a 
training program for Philippine public officials. 


Walter E. Sandelius of the University of 
Kansas was & visiting professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Nebraska during the 
summer session of 1952. 


Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., chairman of the 
department of political science at Franklin and 
Marshall College, is serving as visiting assist- 
ant professor of political science at Michigan 
State College. 


Victoria Schuck, professor of political sci- 
ence at Mount Holyoke College, was a visiting 
professor of political science at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the summer quarter of 1952. 


John P. Senning, who has been & member of 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska since 1916, became pro- 
fessor emeritus at the close of the academic 
year 1951—52. à 


Jasper B. Shannon, on leave from his posi- 
tion as professor of political science at the 
University of Kentucky, is a visiting professor 
at the University of Wisconsin for the aca- 
demic year 1952-58. 
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Ruth C. Silva is on leave from Pennsylvania 
State College for the academic year 1952-53 
and is spending the year in Egypt on a Ful- 
bright grant. 


Phillip L. Sirotkin has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship at Wellesley College. 


- Gordon Skilling is-on leave from Dartmouth 
College for the fall semester of 1952-53 to 
teach at the Russian Institute at Columbia 
University during the absence of Professor 
John N. Hazard from the latter institution. 


H. M. Somers, chairman of the department 
of political science of Haverford College, was a 
visiting professor in the International Seminar 
conducted at Harvard University during the 
summer of 1952. 


O. Glenn Stahl has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 


faculty of the department of political science 


/ 


and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


T. Noel Stern, on leave from Boston Uni- 
versity, has finished his assignment as Ful- 
bright professor on the Faculty of Letters at 
the University of Rennes, and will become Ful- 
bright professor at the University of Stras- 
bourg in November, 1952. He was appointed 
to serve as acting director of the Fondaiton 
des. Etats-Unis, Cité Universitaire, Paris, for the 
period June 25 to October 1, 1952. 


John O. Stitely has been granted a semester's 


‘extension of his leave of absence from the Uni- 


versity of Rhode Island to enable him to con- 
tinue in his capacity as executive aide to the 
governor of Rhode Island. 


Ivan M. Stone, dean of Beloit College, spent 
part of the past summer in Germany as a visit- 
ing expert attached to the Division of Cultural] 
Affairs of the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. He also served for 
a three weeks period as chairman of the inter- 
national seminar at Graz, Austria, which is 
sponsored by the Quakers. 


Earl Strong has been promoted to the rank 
of professorial lecturer in the part-time faoulty 
of the department of political science and pub- 
lic administration of American University. 


Graham H. Stuart, who retired from his 
position as professor of political science at 
Stanford University in June, 1952, is a visiting 
professor at the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Washington, 
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- D. C., for the academic year 1952-53. He has 


been reappointed for a three-year term as s 
member of the Committee on the Foreign ^ 
Service Institute of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. 


Joseph Tanenhaus, formerly of Wellesley 
College, has been appointed as an instructor at 
Wells College. 


James D. Teller has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department. of political science 
and public administration of American Uni- 
versity. 


Carl Tiller has been évaioed to an adjunct 
professorship in the part-time faculty of the 
department of political science and public ad- 
ministration of American University. 


Barbara Tovey has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the department of government at Smith 


` College. 


Donald 8. Vaughan has resigned hia position 
as assistant director of the University of Ala- 
bama Center at Montgomery, Alabama, to be- 
come director of the University’s Center at 
Gadsden, Alabama. , 


Clement Vose, recently'& graduate student 
&t the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in the department 
of government at Beloit College. 


Harvey Walker, who, since October, 1951, 
has been serving as a United Nations lecturer 
in the new Brazilian School of Public Adminis- 
tration in Rio de Janeiro, will resume his 
teaching duties at Ohio State University in 
January, 1053. 


Robert A. Walker of Stanford University 
spent the pest summer at the University of 
Tokyo as one of the five American professors 
participating in the program of the third an- 
nual seminar in American studies sponsored 
jointly by Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Edward W. Weidner has been advanced to a 
full professorship and named head of the de- 
partment of political science and publie ad- 
ministration at Michigan State College. 


Leo Weinstein, instructor in political science 
at the University of Chicago during the aca- 
demic year 1951-52, has been appointed in- 
structor in government at Smith College. 






SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Editor of the Review | | ; 

In accordance with the action taken by the Executive Council of the 
American Political Science Association, Dr. Hugh L. Elsbree has been 
selected as the new Managing Editor of the Ruvimw. He will succeed 
Professor Taylor Cole, whose three-year term will be completed on Sep- 
tember 1. All manuscripts submitted for publication should now be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Elsbree, in care of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Professor Emmette 8. Redford. will serve with Dr. Elsbree as the new 
Book Review Editor, and Professor Álbert Lee Sturm will be the new 
News and Notes Editor. 


New Edition of the Directory 


It is hoped that early in 1953 the new edition of the Directory of the 
American Political Science Association will be completed. Through the 
courtesy and cooperation of The American University in Washington, 
D. C., Professor George P. Bush has been able to accept the invitation 
of the Executive Committee to edit the' Directory. 

Professor Bush holds an M.B.A. degree from Harvard University and 
an M.A. degree from American University, where he has been a lecturer 
and an associate professor of Public Administration since 1947. In com- 
piling the Directory, Professor Bush will have available the data con- 
tained on the questionnaires distributed in connection with the National - 
Scientific Register. Any member who has overlooked returning his com- 
pleted form, which was sent out in November of 1951, should drop a 
note to Professor Bush at his office at the national headquarters, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C... 


f 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
AVAILABLE IN MICROFILM 


Because of many requests which came to the Association for microfilm copies of the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, the Executive Committee has approved the signing 
of a contract with University Microfilms. It is hoped that the arrangement agreed to may 
help solve the space problem for many libraries. Under this plan, the paper copies of the 
periodical may be kept unbound and circulated in that form for several years; when they 
are worn and no longer are called for frequently, the microfilm may be substituted at a 
cost approximately the same as the cost of binding the periodicals for library use. 

Effective with the current volume (Vol. XLVI), the avi will be available in micro- 
film form to all libraries which are regular subscribers. In the form of positive microfilm, 
volume-length metal reels may be obtained from University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Film copy will be distributed only at the end of the volume 
year, which is December for the REVIEW. 
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AN OTHER “GREAT DEBATE": THE NATIONAL INTEREST 
OF THE UNITED STATES ` : 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


The dba which has arisen on the occasion of ere 
' Kennan's and my recent publications differs from the great historical 
` debates on American foreign policy in two significant respects. It raises 
an issue more fundamental to the understanding of American foreign 
policy and of all politics than those with which the previous "great 
debates" were concerned, and it deals with the i issue largely i in terms 
which are not conducive to understanding. 

The great debates of the past, such as the one over norat V8. 
neutrality in 1793, expansion vs. the status quo before the Mexican 


d 


8nd after the Spanish-American War, international cooperation: VB. ^ 
' isolation in the ’twenties, intervention vs. abstention in the late ’thirties 


—all evolved around clear-cut issues of foreign” policy. In 1793 you were 
in favor of going to war on the side of France or of. remaining neutral. - 
In the 1840's you approved of the annexation of Texas or you did not. 
At the turn of the century you supported Overseas expansion or you 
- were against it. In the ’twenties you advocated joining the League of 
Nations or staying out of it. In the late ‘thirties you wanted to oppose 
the Axis Powers by all means short of war or you wanted to abstain 
. from ` intervening. What separates the “utopian” from the “realist” 
position cannot be so sharply expressed 1 in terms of alternative foreign 
, policies. The very same.policies can be and are being supported by both . 
schools of thought. What sets them apart is not necessarily a matter i 
of practical judgment, but of philosophies and standards of thought. 
.. The issue which the present debate raises concerns the nature of all - 
politics and, more particularly, of the American tradition in foréign . 
policy\ The history of modern political thought is the story of a contest 
between two schools which differ fundamentally in their conception of - 


the nature of man, society, and politics. One believes that a rational. - 


and moral political -order, derived from universally valid abstract 
| | 961 * x^ o 
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principles, can be achieved here and now. It assumes the essential good- 
ness. and infinite malleability of human nature and attributes the 


. failure of the social order to measure up to the rational standards to 
lack of knowledge and understanding, obsolescent social institutions, 


or the depravity of certain isolated individuals or groups. It trusts in 


education, reform, and the sporadic use of force to remedy these defi 
. ciencies.! A 


‘The other school. believes that the world, imperfect as it is from the 
rational point of view, is the result of forces which are inherent in 
human nature. To improve the world one must work with those forces, 
not against them. This being inherently & world of opposing interests 
and of conflict among them, moral principles can never be fully realized, 
but at best approximated through the ever temporary balancing of 
interests and the ever precarious settlement of conflicts. This school, 
then, sees in a system of checks and balances & universal principle for 
all pluralist Bocieties.! It appeals to historic precedent rather than to 
abstract principles, and aims at achievement of the lesser evil rather than 
of the absolute good. 

This conflict between two basic conceptions of man and politics is 
at the bottom of the present controversy. It is the same conflict which 
found its classic expression in the polemic of Burke against the phi- 
losophy of the French Revolution. Given the sad state of political 


-~ thought in our time, it would be vain to expect the spokesmen of political 


realism to speak with the voice of Burke and the defenders of political 
utopianism to measure up to the standards of Condorcet and Rousseau. 
Yet one has & right to expect that scholars discuss the issue without 
resort to invective and with proper regard for established facts.* 


1 This is the ideal type of the utopian position rather than the empirical description of 


any particular historic type. In actuality, and this is true particularly of the present, the 

utopian position in international affairs is not always consistent with ita philosophic 
premises. 

2 Tt ought not to nee special emphasis that a principle of social conduct, in contrast to 

a law of nature, allows of, and even presupposes, conduct in violation of the -principle. 

Robert W. Tucker, in “Professor Morgenthau’s Theory of. Political ‘Realism’ ” in this 


Rxvizw, Vol. 46, pp. 214-224 (March, 1952), has missed this and many other points in his 


zeal to find Gontradictions where there are none. 

7 “This [the realist] doctrine," writes one historie isnt: Tannenbaum, “The 
Balance of Power versus the Codrdinate State,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 67, p. 178 
(June, 1952)—“‘is confessedly, nay gleefully, amoral. It prides itself upon being ronlistia 
and takes Machiavelli as its great teacher. It is contemptuous of the simple beliefs of 
honest men, jeers at the sentimentalism of those who believe that men may strive for 
peace among nations, and looks upon democracy as a hindrance to skilled diplomacy. It 
looks with a certain derisive superiority upon the great leaders of this nation from Jeffer- 


son and John’ Quincy Adams to Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt and. 


describes them as moralistic and sentimental, and suggests that our models ought to be 


/ à a 
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In order to refute a theory which pretends to be scientific, it is first 
necessary to understand what a scientific theory is. A scientific theory is 
an attempt to bring order and meaning to a mass of phenomena which 
without it would remain disconnected and unintelligible. Any one who 
disputes the scientific character of such a theory either must produce 
a theory superior in these scientific functions to the one attacked or 
must, at the very least, demonstrate that the facts as they actually 
are do not lend themselves to the interpretation which the theory has 
put upon them. When a historian tells us that the balance of power is 
. not a universal principle of politics, domestic and international, that it 
was practiced in Europe only for a limited period and never by the 
United States, that it ruined the states that practiced it,‘ it is incumbent 
upon him to tell us how we can dispose by means of theory of the his- 
toric data by which, for instance, David Hume demonstrated the 
universality of the balance of power and Paul Scott Mowrer* and Alfred 
Vagts* its practice by the United States; what Kautilya was writing 
about in the fourth century B. C. when he summarized the theoretical 
and practical tradition of Indian statecraft in terms of the balance of 
power; what the Greek city states, the Roman republic, and the medieval 


Richelieu, Clemenceau and Bismarck. Its adherents believe that international wars in- 
stead of being made by men and supported by institutions humanly-contrived have their 
origin in the nature of man himself and are inevitable.” 

Another historian, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in “Policy and National Interest," Parlisan 
Review, Vol. 18, p. 709 (Nov.—Dec., 1951), however, gives Ambassador Kennan a clean 
. bill of coral health. “But what differentiates,” he writes, "the Kennan approach from 

that of, for example, the followers of Professor Hans J. Morgenthzu is that he takes the 
revelations of international amorality in his stride; more than that, he comprehends them 
in his understanding of the tragedy of history. Mr. Kennan, in other words, is deeply 
moral, rather than moralistic, like Judge Hull, or immoral, like the boys who have just 
discovered that politios involve power" 

“This dreadful doctrine," we are told (by Tannenbaum, pp. 178-174), “has now won 
wide acceptance by’ teachers.and scholars in the field of international relations and has, 
in faot, become the leading theme in such circles in many of our largest universities. It 
has become the sctence of international relations—and who would quarrel with science, 
especially when it comes packaged in good clear English and from high sources? But it is 
not science. It is, in fact, only poor logic based upon false premises, and its claim to be a 
science is only a bit of unholy conceit.” 

It may be remarked in passing that to dispose of a scientific theory as "fashionable" 
or a "fad," as some do with regard to political realism, may reveal something about the 
state of mind of the writer, but reveals nothing at all about the scientific value of the 
theory. 

‘ Tannenbaum, in the aito cited above, and in '"The American Tradition in Foreign 
Relations," Foreign Affairs, Vol. 80, pp. 31-50 (Oct., 1951). 

5 Our Foreign Affairs (New York, 1924), pp. 246 ff. 

e “The United States and the Balance of Power,” The Journal ef ene Vol. 3, pp. 
401—449 (Nov., 1941). 
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emperors and popes- were doing if they did not apply the principles ` 
-of the balance of power; and.how the nations which either neglected 
these principles or applied them wrongly suffered political and military 
' defeat and'even extinction, while the nation which applied these princi- 
ples most consistently and ċonsciously, that is, Great Britain, enjoyed 
unrivalled power for an unparalleled length of time. 

The historian who wishes to replace the balance of power as the guid- 
ing principle of American foreign policy with the “humanitarian and 
pacific traditions” of the “coördinate state”! must first of all explain 
how it has come about that the thirteen original states expanded into ` 
the full breadth and a.geod deal of the length of a continent, until 
today the strategic frontiers of the United States run parallel to the 
coastline of Asia and along the River Elbe. If such are the results of 
policies based upon “humanitarian and pacific traditions,” never in 
the history of the world has virtue been more bountifully rewarded! 
Yet our historian must explain not only the great sweep of American 
expansion, but also the specific foreign policies which in their historic 


succession make up that sweep. Is it easier to explain the successive 


shifts of American support from Great Britain to France and back 
again from the beginning of King George's War in 1744 to the War of 
1812 in terms of the “codrdinate state" than in terms of the balance of 
power? The same question might be asked about the postponement of 
the recognition of the independence of the Spanish colonies until 1822, 
when the Floridas bad been acquired from Spain and Spain had thereby 
. been deprived of the ability to challenge the United States from within 
the hemisphere. The same question might be asked about the Monroe 
‘Doctrine itself, about Lincoln’s policies toward Great Britain and 
, France, and about our successive policies with regard to Mexico and the 
Caribbean. One could go on and pick out at random any foreign policy 
pursued by the United States from the' beginning to 1919 and one would 
hardly find a policy, with the exception perhaps of the War of 1812, 
which could not be_made intelligible by reference to the national 
interest defined in terms of power—political, military, and economic— 
" rather than by reference to the principle of the ''coórdinate state.” 
This inevitable outcome of such an inquiry is well i E in these 
words: 


Rigs and — have made us wish the whole world to be as happy and 
well to do as ourselves; and we have supposed that institutions and principles 
` like our own were the simple prescription for making them so. And yet, when 


; ' Tannenbaum, ‘The Balance of Power versus the Coðrdinate State,” (cited above, 
note 3), p. 173. / 
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issues of our own interest arose, we have not been unselfish We have shown 
ourselves kin to all the world, when it came to pushing an advantage. Our 
action against Spain in the Floridas, and against Mexico on the coasts of the 
Pacific; our attitude toward first the Spaniards, and then the French, with 
regard to the control of the Mississippi; the unpitying force with which we 
thrust the Indians to the wall wherever they stood in our way, have suited our 
' professions of peacefulness and justice and liberality no better than the aggres-. 
sions of other nations that were strong and not to be gainsaid. Even Mr. 
Jefferson, philanthropist and champion of peaceable and modest government 
though he was, exemplified this double temper of the people he ruled. “Peace 
is our passion," he had declared; but the passion abated when he saw the mouth 
of the Mississippi about to pass into the hands of France. Though he had loved 
France and‘hated England, he did not hesitate then what language to hold. 
“There is on the globe," he wrote to Mr. Livingston at Paris, “one single spot 
the possessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy. The day that France 
takes possession of New Orleans seals the union of two nations, who, in conjunc- 
tion, can maintain exclusive possession of the sea. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation." Our interests must march for- 
ward, altruists though we are; other nations must see to it that they stand off, 
and do not seek to stay us. 


This realist appraisal of the American tradition in foreign policy was 
published in 1901 in the Atlante, Monthly. Its author was a professor - 
of Jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton by the name of 
Woodrow Wilson.® | 

| Nothing more needs to be said to demonstrate that facts do not sup- 
port a revision of American diplomatic history which tries to substitute 
“humanitarian and pacifist traditions" and the “codrdinate state" for 
power politics and the balance of power as the guiding principle of 
American foreign policy. What, then, does support it? Three things: 

the way American statesmen have spoken about American foreign 
policy; the legal fiction of the ‘‘coérdinate state" ; finally, and foremost, 

an emotional urge to justify American ee policy 1 in —— 
pacifist terms. 

It is elementary that the character of a T policy can be ascer- 
tained only through the examination of the political acts performed | 
and of the foreseeable consequences of these acts. Thus we can find 
out what statesmen have actually done, and from. the foreseeable. 
consequences of their acts we can surmise what their objectives might 
. have been. Yet examination of the facts is not enough. To give meaning 
to the factual raw material of history, we must approach historical 
reality with a kind of rational outline, a map which suggests to us the 


3 “Democracy and Efficiency,” Atlantic M urs Vol. 87, pP. 293—204 (deren, 1901). 
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possible meanings of history. In other words, we put ourselves in the 
position of a statesman who must meet a certain problem of foreign 
_ policy under certain circumstances and ask ourselves, what are the 
rational alternatives from which a statesman may choose who must 
meet this problem under these circumstances, presuming always that - 
he acts in & rational manner, and which of these rational alternatives 
was this particular statesman, acting under these circumstances, likely 
to choose? It is the testing of this rational hypothesis against the actual ' 
facts and their consequences which gives meaning to the- facts of 
history and makes the scientific writing of political history possible. 

In the process of writing the history of foreign policy the interpreta- 
tions by statesmen -of their own acts, especially if they are made for ` 
public consumption, must needs have a strictly subsidiary place. The 
public self-interpretation by actors on the political scene is itself, of 
course, a political act which seeks to present a certain policy to its 
presumed supporters in terms of their moral and political folklore and 
to those against which it is dirécted in terms which intend to embarrass ® 
and deceive. Such declarations may indeed shed light upon the character ` 
' and objectives of the policy pursued if they are considered in conjunction 
with, and in subordination to, rational hypotheses, actions, and likely 
consequences. Yet it is quite a different matter to interpret the American 
tradition of foreign policy in the light of a collection of official statements 
which, like most such statements, present humanitarian and pacifist 
justifications for the policies pursued. If anybody should be bold enough 
to write a history of world politics with so uncritical a method he would _ 
. easily and well-nigh inevitably be driven to the conclusion that from 

Timur to Hitler and Stalin the foreign policies of all nations were 
inspired by the ideals of humanitarianism and pacifism. The absurdity 
of the result is commensurate with the defects of the method. 

It is only from a method which accepts the declarations of statesmen 
as evidence of the character of the policies pursued, that the principle 
of the ‘‘codrdinate state" receives a semblance of plausibility. States- 
men and international lawyers have been wont to speak of the “equal 
dignity" of all states, regardless of ‘wealth, power, size, population or: 
culture,’’® which I take the principle of the “codrdinate state" to mean. 
It is also referred to as the principle of ‘federalism in international rela- . 
 tions."!? As its prime examples are cited the relations amongst the states 
' of the Union, the states of the American system, the members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the members of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. If the whole world were organized in accordance with this principle, 

a f "ES 


, Tannenbaum, p. 177. 10 Ibid. 
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as are already these four political entities, it is assumed that the freedom, 
dignity, and peace of all nations would then be assured. . . 

There is no need to examine the theoretical and practical me of 
— the principle of the ''coórdinate state," because for none of the four 
political entities mentioned does the idea of the “coördinate state" 
provide the principle of political organization. The equality of the states 
as the political foundation of the. United States became obsolescent 
when Chief Justice Marshall’s Supreme Court resolved the ambiguity 
of-the Constitution in favor of the federal government, and it became 
obsolete when the Civil War proved Chief Justice Marshall’s point. 
The equality of the states survives today only in the shadow and by 
virtue of the federal government’s political supremacy, and without 
the cohesive force of that supremacy there would be no union of equal 
states to begin with. That these powers of the federal goverriment^are 
limited and qualified by the principle of federalism, that is, by the 
constitutionally granted powers of the states, is quite a different matter; 
it concerns the distribution of powers between federal government and 
States within a general system of checks and balances, but has nothing 
to do with the equality of the states as the alleged political foundation 
of the American system of government. With the exception of the 
equality of senatorial representation, the principle of the equality. of - 
the states 1s today, as it has been for almost a century, devoid of politi- 
cal content. It. serves only as a principle of regional organization, of 
administrative decentralization, and; above all, of constitutional 
rhetoric. What it really signifies was pointed out more than fifty 
‘years ago by W. A. Dunning when he summarized his answer to the 
question ‘‘Are the states equal under the Constitution?" by saying that 
“the theory of equal states falls to the ground.” 


Similarly, the federalism of Switzerland is the result of a long series . ` 


of civil wars, the last one fought a little more than a century ago, which 
established the predominance of the German-speaking cantons within 
the confederation. Here too, it is the existence of predominant power, 
located in one segment of the federal system, which makes federalism 
possible in the first place. 

By the same token, the unchallengeable supremacy of the United 
States within the Western Hemisphere has throughout been the back- 
bone of the system of American states. As long as this supremacy is. 
secure, there is, on the one hand, no need for the United States to assert 
it in the political and military Dee and, taking it for granted, the 
. United States can well afford to pursue a policy of the Good Neighbor; 

1 William Archibald Dunning, Essays on the icd War and Reconstruction and Related 
Topics (New York, 1931), p. 351. 
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and there is, on the other hand, no opportunity for the other members 
of the system to. challenge that supremacy effectively. This is what the 
principle of the ‘“‘codrdinate state" amounts to in the Western Hemi- 


‘sphere. Consequently, whenever there was even a remote possibility 


that the supremacy of the United States might be challenged, generally 
through instigation from outside the hemisphere, the United States as- 
serted its superior power within the hemisphere and acted as all states 
must act under similar conditions. 

Whatever possibility for common political action ies remains among 
the members of the Commonwealth of Nations is the result of the inter- 
ests which these members may have in common. In other words, the 
member states may work together or each of them may work with other 
nations, as their interests dictate. Their. membership in the Common- 
wealth, as the examples of India, South Africa, Australia, and New 


. Zealand clearly show, has no influence upon this decision; that member- 


ship is but & faint remembrance of the times when Great Britain could 
secure cooperation among the member states on its terms by virtue of 
its superior power. 

` What, then, have these four examples of the “coérdinate state" in 
common which would establish them as a distinct type of interstate 


: relationship, and what conclusions can be drawn from them for the 


organization of the world? The only thing that these four examples 
seem to have really in common is the legal stipulation of the equality . 
of the members of the respective systems and this characteristic i8 not 
peculiar to them, but a general principle of international law applicable | 
to. all sovereign states. In the political sphere they seem to have nothing 


" in common àt all. What they tend to show, however, is the decisive 


importance of the distribution of political power for the operation of 


federal and egalitarian relations among states. The political. cohesion ` 
of a federal system is the result of superior power located in some part 
of it. It is by virtue of-its superior power that the predominant part 
can. afford to grant the other members of the federal system a measure 
of equality in the non-political sphere. These observations bring us back 


` to power politics and the balance of power to which the principle of the 
“eoérdinate State" was supposed to be the alternative. 


In truth, it is not the disinterested consideration of facts which 
has given birth to the theory of the “‘codrdinate state." That theory is 
rather the response to an emotional urge, and since this emotion is 


-not peculiar to a particular author but typical of a popular reaction to 


the new role which the United States must play in world affairs, it 
deserves a brief-analysis. l 
One of the great experiences of our time which have er ihem- 
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selves upon the American mind is the emergencé of the United States 
as a nation among other nations, exposed to the same opportunities, , 
temptations, risks, and liabilities. to which other nations have been 
traditionally exposed. This experience becomes the more shocking if it 
.i$ compared with the expectation with which we fought the Second 
World War. We expected from that war a reaffirmation of the secure, 
detached, and independent position in world affairs which we had in- 
herited from the Founding Fathers and which we had been successful 
in preserving at least to the First World War. By avoiding what we 
thought had been. Wilson's mistakes, we expected to emerge from that 
war if not more independent, certainly more secure than we were when 
we entered it. In fact, probably not even in the early days, of the Re- 
publie were we more exposed to danger from abroad than we are today, 
&nd never had we less freedom of action in. taking care of our interests 
than we have today. 

It is naturally shocking to recognize that 8 lamy chapter in the his- 
tory of the nation and in one’s own way of life has come to an end. There 
are those who reconcile themselvés to the inevitable, albeit with sorrow 
rather than with glee, and try to apply the lessons of the past to the 
tasks at hand. There are others who try-to escape from a disappointing 
and threatening reality into the realm of fantasy. Three such escapist 
fantasies have arisen in our midst in response to the challenge of Ameri- 
can world leadership and power: the. fantasy of needless American 

“participation in war, the. fantasy of: American treason, and the Ha 
of American innocence. l : 

The first of these fantasies presumes that the present pedant: i8 

. & result not of necessity but of folly, the folly of American statesmen 
.who needlessly intervened in two world wars. The second of these 
fantasies attributes the present predicament to treason in high places 
whereby the fruits of victory were handed to the enemy. The third of 
these fantasies denies that the predicament i is real and prefers to think 
of it as an intellectual fraud perpetrated upon the American people. 

To support this fictional denial of the actualities of the present, it draws. 
upon a fictional account of the past. The United States, does not need 
` to bear at present the intellectual, moral; and political burdens which 
go with involvement in power politics and the maintenance .of the 
balance of power; for it has never borne them in the past, never having 
been thus involved. 'The golden.age of past politieal innocence sheds 
its glow upon a but seemingly less innocent present and promises a 
future in which all the world will follow the example of America, 
forswear power politics and the balance of power, and accept the princi- 
ple of the ‘‘codrdinate state." Our rearmanient program, as exemplified 
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in the Atlantic Security Pact, we are told, has nothing to do with the 
balance of power but aims at the “organization of as much of the world 
as we can upon the basis of the coórdinate state....It may prove 
impossible under present conditions to build such n system without 
. having to fight a war with Russia, but then at least we will be fighting, 
— as we did before, for the thing we consider worth defending with our 
lives and treasure.” Thus a fictional account of the American past, 
" begun as an act of uncalled-for patriotic piety, issues in an ideology. 
for a third world war. Escape we must from the unfamiliar, unpleasant, 
and dangerous present, first into the political innocence.of the past and 
` from there into the immediate future of a third world war, beyond which 
the revived and universalized innocence of the more distant future will 
` surely lie: l 
We have said that to present the American tradition in foreign policy - 
as having been free from concern with power politics and the balance 
of power is not warranted by the facts of American history. Yet it 
might.still be argued, and it is actually being argued, that, regardless 
of the evidence of history, the American people will not be reconciled 
to power politics and the balance of power and will support only policies 
based-upon abstract^moral principles. While in the past the United 
States might have pursued balance of power policies and while it might 
be a good -thing if it did do so again, the American people will not stand 
for it. Here the emotional appeal to patriotic piety is joined by calcula- 
tions of political expediency. "Yet the case for Hastepiceanung American 
history has nothing to gain from either. `. 
. There is a strong tendency in all historiography to glorify the national 
past, and in popular presentations that tendency takes on the aspects’ 
-of the jingoist whitewash. Even so penetrating a mind as J ohn’ Stuart 
` Mill's could deliver himself of an essay in which he proved, no doubt to 
the. satisfaction of many of his English readers but certainly of few.- 
others, that Great Britain had never interfered in the affairs of Euro- 
pean nations and had interfered in those of the Indian states only for - 
their own good.” Yet it is the measure of a nation’s maturity to be 
able to recognize its past for what it. actually is. Why should we not 
admit that American foreign policy has been generally hardheaded and 
| practical and at times ruthless? Why should we deny Jefferson's cunning, 
- gay, in the Puget Sound affair, the cruelty with which the Indians were 
treated, and the faithlessness with which the treaties with the Indians : 
were cast aside? We know that this is the way all nations are when 


2 Tannenbaum, pp. 195-190. i 
u “A Few Words on Non-Intervention," Dissertations ‘and Discussions: Political, 
Philosophical, and Historical (London, 1875), pp..153-178. dd 
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. their interests are at stake—so cruel, so faithless, so cunning. We know: 
that the United States has refrained from seeking dominions beyond the 

seas not because it is more virtuous than other nations, but because 

it had the better part of a continent to colonize. | 

As has been pointed out elsewhere at greater length, the man in the 

‘ street, unsophisticated as he is and uninformed as he may be, has a 

surer grasp of the essentials of foreign policy and a more mature judg- 
ment of its basic issues than many of the intellectuals and politicians 
who pretend to speak for him and cater to what they imagine his preju- 
dices to be. During the recent war the ideologues of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Four Freedoms, and the United Nations were constantly 
complaining that the American soldier did not know what he was 
fighting for. Indeed, if he was fighting for some utopian ideal, divorced - 
from the concrete experiences and interests of the country, then the 
complaint was well grounded. However, if he was fighting for the 
- territorial integrity of the nation and for its survival as a free country 
where he could live, think, and act as he pleased, then he had ‘never 
any doubt about what he was fighting for. Ideological rationalizations — 
© and justifications are indeed the indispensable concomitants of all 
-. political action. Yet there is something unhealthy in a craving for 
ideological intoxication and in the inability to act and to see merit in | 
action except under the stimulant’ of grandiose ideas and far-fetched 
schemes. Have our intellectuals become, like Hamlet, too.much beset 
by doubt to act and, unlike Hamlet, compelled: to still their doubts 
by renouncing their sense of what is real? The man in the street has no 
such doubts. Tt is true that ideologues and demagogues can sway him 
. by appealing to his emotions. But it is also true, as American history 


shows in abundance and as the popular success of Ambassador Kennan’s . | 


book demonstrates,.that responsible statesmen can guide him by 
awakening his latent understanding of the national interest.  . 


II 

Yet what is the national interest? How can wè define it and give it 
the content which will make it a guide for action? This is one of the 
relevant questions to which the current debate has given rise. - 
. It has been frequently argued against the realist conception of 
foreign policy that its key concept, the.national interést, does not 
provide an acceptable standard for political action. This argument is 
in the main based upon two grounds: the elusiveness of the concept and. 
its susceptibility to interpretations, such as limitless imperialism and : 
narrow nationalism, which are not in keeping with the American tra- 
dition.in foreign policy. The argument has substance as far as it goes, 
but,it does not invalidate the usefulness of the concept. 
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Thé concept of the national interest is similar in two respects tó the 


"great generalities” of the Constitution, such as the general welfare 
and due process. It contains a residual meaning which is inherent in the 
concept itself, but beyond these minimum requirements its content can 
run the whole gamut of meanings which are logically compatible with 


it. That content is determined by the political traditions and the total 


cultural context within which a nation formulates: its foreign policy. 
"The concept of the national interest, then, contains two elements, one 
that is logically required and in that sensé necessary, and one that is 
variable and determined by circumstances. 


Any foreign policy which operates under the standard of the national 


interest must obviously have some reference to the physical, political, 
. and cultural entity which we call a nation. In a world where a number 

_of sovereign nations compete with and oppose each other for power, the 
foreign policies of all nations must necessarily refer to their survival 
as their minimum requirements. Thus all nations do what they cannot 
help but do: protect their physical, political, and cultural identity 
against encroachments by other nations. 

It has been suggested that this reasoning erects the national state 
X into the last word in politics and the national interest into an absolute 


standard for political action. This, however, is not quite the case. The 


idea of interest is indeed of the essence of politics and, as such, un- 
affected by the circumstances of time and place. Thucydides’ state- 
ment, born of the experiences of ancient.Greece, that “identity of 


-~ interest is the surest of bonds whether between states or individuals". 


was taken up in the nineteenth century by Lord Salisbury's Temark 
that “the only bond of union that endures” among nations is “the ab- 


sence of all clashing interests." The perennial issue between the realist - 


` and utopian schools of thought over the nature of politics, to which 
we have referred before, might well be formulated in terms of concrete 


interests vs. abstract principles. Yet while the concern of politics with ` 


interest is perennial, the connection between interest and the national 
" state is a product of history. | 

The national state itself is obviously & wodu of bistory and as such 
destined to yield in time to different modes of political organization. 


As long as the world is politically organized into nations, the national 


Interest is indeed the last word in world politics. When the national 


state will have been replaced by another mode of organization, foreign . 


policy must then protect the interest in survival of that new organiza- 


tion. For the benefit of those who insist upon discarding the national : 


state and constructing supranational organizations by constitutional 
fiat,-it must be pointed out that these. new organisational forms will 


~ 
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either come into being through conquest or else iro consent based 
upon the mutual recognition of the national interests of the nations 
concerned; for no nation will forego its freedom of action if it has no 
reason to expect proportionate benefits in compensation for that loss. 
This is true of treaties concerning commerce or fisheries as it is true of. 
the great compacts; such as the European Coal and Steel Community, 
through which nations try to create supranational forms of organiza- 
tion. Thus, by an apparent paradox, what is historically relative in the 
idea of the national interest can be overcome only through the promo- 
tion in concert of the national interest of a number of nations. 

The survival of a political unit, such as a nation, in its identity is 
the irreducible minimum, the necessary element of its interests vis-à-vis 
other units. Taken in isolation, the determination of its content in a 
concrete situation is relatively simple; for it encompasses the integrity - 
of the nation’s territory, of its political institutions, and of its culture. 
Thus bipartisanship in foreign policy, especially in times of war, has 
been most easily achieved in the promotion of these minimum require- 
ments of the national interest. The situation is different with respect 
to the variable elements of the national interest. All the cross currents 
of personalities, public opinion, sectional interests, partisan politics, 
and political and moral folkways are brought to bear upon their determi- 
nation. In consequence, the contribution which science .can make to 
this field, as to all fields of policy formation, is limited. It can identify 
the different agencies of the government which contribute to the 
determination of the variable elements of the national interest and as- 
sess their relative weight. It can separate the long-range objectives of 
foreign policy from the short-term ones which are the means for the 
achievement of the former and can tentatively establish their rational 
relations. Finally, it can analyze the variable elements of the national 
interest in terms of their legitimacy and their compatibility with other 
national values and with the national interest of other nations. We shall 
address ourselves briefly to the typical problems with which this analy- | 
sis must deal. 

The legitimacy of the national interest must be determined i in the face 
of possible usurpation by subnational, other-national, and supranational 
interests. On the subnational level we find group interests, represented 
particularly by ethnic and economic groups, who tend to identify them- 
selves with the national interest. Charles A. Beard has emphasized, how- 
ever one-sidedly, the extent to which the economic interests of certain 
groups have been presented as those of the United States.“ Group in- 


H The Idea of National Interest: An Analytical NUYS tn American Foreign Policy (New 
York, 1934). 
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terests exert, of course, constant pressure upon the conduct of our 
foreign policy, claiming their identity with the national interest. It is, 
however, doubtful that, with the exception of & few spectacular cases, 
‘they have been successful in determining the course of American foreign 
policy. It is much more likely, given the nature of American domestic 
polities, that American foreign policy, insofar as it 3s the object of pres- 


sures by sectional interests, will normally be a compromise between di- 


. vergent sectional interests. The concept of the national interest, as it 


1 


-emerges from this contest as the actual guide for foreign policy, may - 


well fall short of what would be rationally required by the overall in-`- 


terests of the United States. Yet the concept of the national interest 


which emerges from this contest of conflicting sectional interests is also 
more than any particular sectional interest or their sum total. It is, as 
it were, the lowest common denominator where sectional interests and 
the national interest meet in an uneasy compromise which may leave 
much to, be desired in view of all the interests concerned. | 
‘The national interest can be usurped by other-national interests in 


two typical ways. The case of treason by individuals, either out of con- 


viction or for pay, needs only to be mentioned here; for insofar as treason 
is committed on behalf of a foreign government nae: than a’ supra- 
national principle, it is significant for psychology, sociology, and crimi- 
‘nology, but not for the theory of politics. The other case, however, is 
important not only for the theory of politics but also for its practice, es- 
pecially in the United States. 

National minorities in European countries, ethnic groups in the 
United States, ideological minorities anywhere may identify themselves, 
either spontaneously or under the direction of the agents of a foreign 


government, with the interests of that foreign government and may pro- - 


mote these interests under the guise of the national interest of the coun- 
try whose citizens they happen to be. The activities of the German- 


‘American Bund.in the United States in the 'thirties and of Communists ` 


everywhere are cases in point. Yet the issue of the national interest vs. 
other-national interests masquerading asthe national interest has arisen 
constantly in the United States in a less clear-cut fashion.- 

A country which had been settled by consecutive waves of "for- 


.eigners" was bound to find it particularly difficult to identify its own 


national interest against alleged, seeming, or actual other-national in- - 


. terests represented by certain groups among its own citizens. Since vir- . 


tually all.citizens of the United States are, as it were, "more or less” 


foreign-born, those who were ''less" so have frequently not resisted the 


temptation to use this distinction as a polemic weapon against late- . 


comers who happened to differ from them in their conception of the n NA- 
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tional interest of the United States. Frequently, this rationalization has . 
been dispensed with and a conception of foreign policy with which a 
writer happened to disagree has been attributed outright to foreign 
sympathy or influence or worse. British influence and interests have 
served as standard arguments in debates on American foreign policy. 
Madison, in his polemic against Hamilton on the occasion of Washing- 
ton’s Neutrality Proclamation of .1793, identified the Federalist posi- 
tion with that of “the foreigners and degenerate citizens among us, who 
hate our republican government, and the French revolution, and the 
accusation met with a favorable response in a majority of Congress and’ 
of publie opinion. However, these traditional attempts to discredit dis- 
senting opinion as being influenced by foreign interests should not ob- 
scure the real issue, which is the peculiar vulnerability of the national 
interest of the United States to usurpation by the interests of other na- 
tions. - 

The usurpation of the national interest by supranational interests can 
derive in our time from two sources: religious bodies and international 
organizations. The competition between church and state for determi- 
nation of certain interests and policies, domestic and international, has 
been an intermittent issue throughout the history of the national state. 


Here, too, the legitimate defense of the national interest against usurpa- _ . 


tion has frequently; especially in the United States, degenerated into the 
demagogic stigmatization of dissenting views as being inspired by Rome ' 
and, hence, being incompatible with the national interest. Yet here, too, 
the misuse of the issue for demagogic purposes must be considered 
apart from the legitimacy of the issue itself. 
_ The more acute problem arises at the present time fram the i impor- 
tance which the public and government officials, at least in their public. 
utterances, attribute to the values represented and the policies pursued 
by international organizations either as alternatives or supplements to 
the values and policies for which the national government stands. It is 
frequently asserted that the foreign policy of the United States pursues - 
no objectives apart from those of the United Nations, that, in other 
words, the foreign policy of the United States is actually identical with. 
the policy of the United Nations. This assertion cannot refer to anything : 
real in actual politics to support it. For the constitutional structure of 
international organizations, such as the United Nations, and their pro- 
cedural practices make it impossible for them to pursue interests apart 
from those of the member-states which dominate their policy-forming 
15 ‘Helvidius, in Answer to Pucifsun on President Washington's Proclamation of 


Neutrality," in Letiers and other Writings f James M adison (Philadelphia, 1867), Vol. 1, 
p. 611. ) 
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bodies. The identity between the interests of the United Nations and the 
. United States can only refer to the successful policies of the United 
States within the United Nations through which the support of ‘the 
United Nations is being secured for the policies of the United States.' 
The agsertion, then, is mere polemic, different from the one discussed 
previously in that the identification of a certain policy with a supra- 
national interest does not seek to reflect discredit upon the former, but 
to bestow upon it a dignity which the national interest pure and simple is 
supposed to lack. 
.The real issue in view of ilia problem ihat concerns us here is not 


"whether the so-called interests of the United Nations, which ‘do, not- . 


exist apart from the interests of its most influential members, have 
superseded the national interest of the United States, but for what kind 
of interests the United States has secured United Nations support. While 
these interests cannot be United Nations interests, they do not need to 
be national interests either. Here we. are in the presence of that modern 
~ phenomenon which has been variously described as “utopianism,” “sen- . 
timentalism, ” “moralism,” the “legalistic-moralistic approach:” The 
common denominator of all these tendencies in modern political thought 
is the substitution for the national interest of a supranational standard 
of action which is generally identified with an international organization, . 
such as the United Nations. The national interest is here not being 
usurped by sub- or supranational interests which, however inferior in 
worth to the national interest, are nevertheless real and ‘worthy of con- 
sideration within their proper sphere. What challenges the national in- 
terest here is a mere figment of the Imagination, a product of wishful 
thinking which is postulated as a valid norm for international .conduct, 
without being valid either there or anywhere else. At this point we touch 
‘the core of the present controversy between utopianism and realism > 
. in international affairs; we shall return to it later in this paper. 
. The national interest as such must be defended against usurpation by 
non-national interests. Yet once that task is accomplished, a rational 
. order must be established among the values which make up the national 
interest and among the resources to be committed to them. While the 
interests which a nation may pursue in -its relation with other nations: 
are of infinite variety and magnitude, the resources which are available 
‘for the pursuit of such interests are necessarily limited in quantity and 


!5 See, on this point, Hans J. Morgenthau, “International Organizations and Foreign 
Policy,” in Foundations of World Organization: A Political and Cultural Appraisal, Eleventh 
Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, Harold D Lasawell, R. M. Maolver Dd York, DOSE PP. 
877-883. 
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kind: No nation has the resources to NUUS all dedistis objectives 
with equal vigor; all nations must therefore allocate their scarce re- 
sources as rationally as possible. The-indispensable precondition of such 
rational allocation is a clear understanding of the distinction between 
the necessary &nd variable elements of the national interest. Given the : 
contentious manner in which in democracies the, variable elements of 
the national interest are generally determined, the advocates of an ex- 
tensive conception of the national interest will inevitably present cer- 
tain variable elements of the national interest as though their attain- 
ment were necessary for the nation’s survival. In other words, the 
necessary elements of the national interest have & tendency to swallow 
up the variable elements so that in the end all kinds of objectives, actual | 
or potential, are justified in terms of national survival. Such arguments 
have been advanced, for instance, in support of the rearmament of 
Western Germany and of the"defense of Formosa. They must be sub- 
jected to rational scrutiny which will determine, however tentatively, 
their approximate place in the scale of national values. 

“The same problem presents itself in its extreme form when & nation 
pursues, or is asked to pursue, objectives which are not only unnecessary 
for its survival but tend to jeopardize it. Second-rate nations which 
dream of playing the role of great powers, such as Italy and Poland in 
the interwar period, illustrate this point. So do great powers which 
.dream of remaking the-world in their own image and embark upon 
world-wide crusades, thus straining their resources to exhaustion. Here 
scientific analysis has the urgent task of pruning down national objec- 
tives to.the measure of available resources in order to make their pur- 
suit compatible with national survival. 

Finally, the national interest of a nation which is conscious not-only 
. of its own interests but also of that of other nations must be defined in: 
. terms compatible with the latter. In a multinational world this is a re- 
quirement of political morality; in an age of total war it is also one of the ` 
conditions for survival. 

. In connection with this problem two mutually. E arguments. 
have been advanced. On the one hand, it has been argued against the 
theory of international politics here presented that the concept of the 
national interest revives the eighteenth-century concept of enlightened 
self-interest, presuming that the uniformly enlightened pursuit of their 
self-interest by all individuals, as by all. nations, will of itself be con- 
ducive to a peaceful and harmonious society. On the other hand, the 
point has been made that the pursuit of their national interest by all 
nations makes war the -permanent arbiter of conflicts among them. 

Neither argument is well taken. - ae 
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The concept of the national interest presupposes neither & naturally 


-harmonious, peaceful world nor the inevitability of war as a consequence 


of the pursuit by all nations of their national interest. Quite to the con- 
trary, it assumes continuous conflict and threat of war, to be minimized 


__ through the continuous adjustment of conflicting interests by diplo- . 
matic action. No such assumption would be warranted if all nations at - 
all times conceived of their national interest only in terms of their sur- - 


vival and, in turn, defined their interest in survival in restrictive and 
rational terms. As it is, their conception of the national interest is sub- 


‘ject to all the hazards of misinterpretation, usurpation, and misjudg- | 


ment to which reference hasbeen made above. To minimize these haz- 
ards is the first task of a foreign policy which seeks the defense of the 
national interest by peaceful means. Its second task is the defense of the 
national interest, restrictively and rationally defined, against the na- 


tional interests of other nations which may or may not be thus defined. 


If they are not, it becomes the task of arméd diplomacy to convince the 


- nations concerned that their legitimate interests have nothing to fear 


from a restrictive and rational foreign policy and that their illegitimate - 
interests have nothing to gain i in the face of armed might Tatonaiy em- 


n 


We have said before that the utopian and realist positions in inter- 


nationàl affairs do not necessarily differ in the policies they advocate, 
but that they part company over their general philosophies of politics 


and their way of thinking about matters. political. It does not follow 


that the present: debate is only of academic interest and without prac- 
tical significance. Both camps, it is true, may support the same policy 


for different reasons. Yet if the reasons are unsound, the soundness of 


the policies. supported by them is a mere coincidence, and these very 
same reasons may be, and inevitably are; invoked on other occasions in 
support of unsound policies. The nefarious consequences of false philos- - 


'ophies and wrong ways of thinking may for the time being be concealed 
_ by the apparent success of policies derived from them. You may go to 


war, Justified by your nation’s interests, for a moral purpose and in dis- 
regard of considerations of power; and military victory seems to satisfy 
both your moral aspirations and your nation’s interests. Yet the manner - 


- in which you waged the war, achieved victory, and settled the peace . 
` cannot help reflecting your philosophy of politics and your way of think- 


‘ing about political problems. If these are in error, you may win victory 
on the field of battle and still assist in the defeat of both your Do 
principles and the national interest of your country. : 


A 


N 
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Any number of examples could illustrate: the real yet subtle — 
consequences which follow from the different positions taken. We have 
chosen two: collective security in Korea and the liberation of the nations 
- that are captives of Communism. -A case for both policies can be made 
from both the utopian and realist positions, but with significant differ- 
ences in the emphasis and substance of the policies pursued. 

Collective security as an abstract principle of utopian politics requires - 
that all nations come to the aid of a victim of aggression by resisting the 
aggressor with all means necessary to frustrate his aims. Once the case 
` of aggression is established, the duty to act is unequivocal. Its extent 
may be affected by concern for the nation’s survival; obviously no na- 
tion will commit outright suicide in the service of collective security. 
But beyond that elemental limitation no consideration of interest or 
power, either with regard to the aggressor or his victim or the nation 
acting in the latter’s defense, can qualify the-obligation to act under the 
principle of collective security. Thus high officials of our government 
have declared that we intervened in Korea not for any narrow interest of 
ours but in support of the moral principle of collective security. 

Collective security as a concrete principle of realist policy is the age- 
old maxim, “Hang together or hang separately,” in modern dress. It 
recognizes the need for nation A under certain circumstances to defend 
nation B against attack by nation C. That need is determined, first, by 
the interest which A has in the territorial integrity of B and by the rela- 
tion of that interest to all the other interests of A as well as to the re- 
sources available for the support of all those interests. Furthermore, A | 
` must take into account the power which is at the disposal of aggressor _ 
C for fighting A and B as over against the power available to A and B 
for fighting C. Thé same calculation must be carried on concerning the 
power of the likely allies of C as over against those of A and B. Before 
going to war for the defense of South Korea in the name of collective 
security, an American adherent of political realism would have de- 
manded an. answer to the following four questions: First, what is our in- - 
terest in the preservation of the independence of South Korea; second, 
what is our power to defend that independence against North Korea; 
third, what is our power to defend that independence against China and 
. the Soviet Union; and fourth, what are the chances for preventing China 
and the Soviet Union from entering the Korean War? P 

In view of the principle of collective security, interpreted in utopian 
terms, our intervention in Korea was a foregone conclusion. The inter- 
pretation of this principle in realist terms might or might not, depend- 
ing upon the conérete circumstances of interest and power, have led us 
to the same conclusion. In the execution of the policy of collective se- 
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curity the utopian had to be indifferent to the possibility of Chinese and 
Russian intervention, except for his resolution to apply the principle of 
collective security to anybody who would intervene on the side of the 
aggressor. The realist could not help weighing the possibility of the in- 
tervention of a great power on the side of the aggressor in terms of the 
interests engaged and the power available on the other side. | 
The Truman administration could not bring itself to taking rego- ` 
lutely the utopian or the realist position. It resolved to intervene in 
good measure on utopian grounds and in spite of military advice to 
the contrary; it allowed the military commander to advance to the Yalu 
River in disregard of the risk of the intervention of a great power against 
which collective security could be carried out only by means of a general 
war, and then refused to pursue the war with full effectiveness on the 
realist grounds of the risk of a third world war. Thus Mr. Truman 
. in 1952 is caught in the same dilemma from which Mr. Baldwin could 
,extrieate himself in 1936 on the occasion of the League of Nations 
sanctions against Italy’s attack upon Ethiopia only at an enormous 
loss to British prestige. Collective security as & defense of the status 
` quo short of & general war can be effective only against second-rate - 
powers. Applied against a major power, it is & contradiction in terms, 
for it means necessarily a major war. Of this self-defeating contradic- 
. tion Mr. Baldwin was as unaware in the ’thirties as Mr. Truman seems 
to be in 1952. Mr. Churchill put Mr. Baldwin’s dilemma in these cogent 
terms: "First, the Prime Minister had declared that sanctions meant 
war; secondly, he was resolved that there must be no war; and thirdly, | 
he decided upon sanctions. It was evidently impossible to comply with 
these three conditions.” Similarly Mr. Truman had declared that the 
effective prosecution of the Korean War meant the possibility of a 
third world-war; he resolved that there must be no third world war; 
and he decided upon intervention in the Korean War. Hos too, it is 
Impossible to comply with these three conditions. 
. Similar contradictions are inherent in the proposals sich would sub- 
stitute for the current policy of containment one of the liberation of the 
nations presently the captives of Russian Communism. This objective” 
can. be compatible with the utopian or realist position, but the policies 
designed to secure it will be fundamentally different according to wheth- ` 
‘er they are based upon one or the other position. The clearest case to` 


T 11 The difference in these two attitudes is well illustrated by the following passage from 

 &recent Moon Mullins cartoon. An elderly representative of-the utopian school asks littlé ' 

. Kayo: “Remember the golden rule. Now, supposing that boy slapped you on the right 

cheek, what would you do?” nee Kayo replies Pealnealy: “Jest how big a boy 
are you ge i 


r 
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date for the utopian susti&oation of such policies has been meds by 
Representative Charles J. Kersten of Wisconsin who pointed to these 
four “basic defects" of the "negative policy of containment and nego- 
tiated coexistence": 


It would be immoral and unchristian-to negotiate a permanent agreement 
with forces which by every religious creed and moral precept are evil. It aban- 
dons nearly one-half of humanity and the once free nations of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, Bethonia 
‘and China to enslavement of the Communist police state. 

It is un-American because it violates the principle of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, which proclaims the rights of all people to freedom and. 
their right and duty to throw off tyranny. `` 

It will lead to all-out World War III because it aligns all the forces of the 
non-Communist world in military oppositien to and against all the forces of 
the Communist world, including the 800,000,000 peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


The policy of mere containment is uneconomic and will lead to national 
bankruptcy." 


This statement is interesting for its aie E TE E E and bani 
it combines in a rather typical fashion considerations of abstract mo- 
rality and of expediency. The captive nations must be liberated not | 
only because their captivity is immoral, unchristian, and un-American, 
but also because its continuation will lead to a third world war and to 
national bankruptcy. To what extent, however, these considerations of 
expediency are invalidated by their utopian setting will become obvi- 
_ous from a comparison between the utopian and the realist positions. - 

' From the utopian point of view there can be no difference between 
the liberation of Esthonia.or Czechoslovakia, of Poland or China; the 
captivity of any nation, large or small, close or far away, is a moral out- 
rage which cannot be tolerated. The realist, too, seeks the liberation ` 
of all captive nations because he realizes that the presence of the Russian 
armies in the heart of Europe and their cooperation with the Chinese 
armies constitute the two main sources of the imbalance of power which 
threatens our security. Yet before he formulates a program of libera- 
tion, he will seek answers to a number of questions such as these: While 
the United States has a general interest in the liberation of all captive - 
nations, what is the hierarchy of interests it has in the liberation, say, of 
China, Esthonia, and Hungary? And while the Soviet Union has a gen- 
eral interest in keeping all captive nations in that state, what is the 
hierarchy of its interests in keeping, say, Poland, Eastern Germany, 
and Bulgaria captive? If we assume, as we must on the historic evidence 


18 New York Times, August 14, 1952, p. 1. 
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of two centuries, that, Russia would never give up control over Poland 
without being compelled by force of arms, would the objective of the 
liberation of Poland justify the ruin of western civilization, that of 


. Poland included, which would be the certain result of a third: world war? 


\ 


What resources does the United States have at its disposal forthe libera- 
tion of all captive nations or some of them? What resources does the 
Soviet Union have at its disposal to keep in captivity all captive nations 
or some of them? Are we more likely to ‘avoid national bankruptcy by 
embarking upon a policy of indiscriminate liberation with the concomi- 
tant certainty of war or by continuing the present policy of contain- 


ment? 


It might be that in a particular instance the policies suggested by the 


^ answers to these questions will coincide with Representative Kersten’s 


proposals, but there can be no doubt that in its overall character, sub- 


EN 


stance, emphasis, and likely consequences a utopian policy of liberation - 


` differs fundamentally from a realist one. 


. The issue between liberation as& & utopian principle of abstract mo- 
rality vs. the realist evaluation of the consequences which a policy of 


‘liberation would have for the survival of the nation has arisen before in 


American history. Abraham Lincoln was faced with a dilemma. similar 


-to that which confronts us today. Should he make the liberation of the 


^L, 


slaves the ultimate standard of his policy even at the risk of destroying 


the Union, as many urged him to do, or should he subordinate the moral 


principle of universal freedom to considerations of the national interest? 


The answer Lincoln gave to Horace Greeley, a spokesman for the 


utopian moralists, is timeless in its eloquent wisdom. “If there be d 


he wrote on August 22, 1862, 


who would not save the Union uim they could at the same time save T 
I do not agree with them. If there be those who would not save the.Union unless 


` they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My 


paramount object in this struggle ts to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or to destroy slavery. If I.could save the Union- without freeing any slave I 


would do it, and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and_ 


if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone I would also do that. 


: ‘to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it 
would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what Tam: . 


doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more 


. will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors; and 


I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear to be trué views. . 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official duty; and I 
intend no modification of my UAE personal wish that all men every- 
where could be free. | 


What I do about slavery, and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps , 


~) 
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IV 


The foregoing discussion ought to shed additional light, if this 1s still 
needed, upon the moral merits of the utopian and realist positions. This 
question, more than any other, seems to have agitated the critics of 
realism in international affairs. Disregarding the voluminous evidence, 
some of them have picked a few words out of their context to prove that 
realism in international affairs is unprincipled and contemptuous of mo- 
rality. To mention but one example, one eminent critic summarizes my 
position, whieh he supposes to deny the possibility of judging the con- 
duct of states by moral criteria, in these words: “And one spokesman 
finds “a profound and neglected truth,’ to use his words, in the dictum of 
Hobbes that ‘there is neither morality nor law outside the state.’ "!? 
These are indeed my words, but not all of them. What I actually said 
was this: - 


There is a profound and neglected truth idan in Hobbes’s extreme dictum 
that the state creates morality as well as law and that there is neither morality 
nor law outside the state. Universal moral principles, such as justice or equality, 
are capable of guiding political action only to the extent that they have been 
given concrete content and have been related to political situations by society.?? 


: It must be obvious from this passage and from all my other writings 
.on the subject?! that my position is the exact opposite from what this 


critic makes it out to be. I have always maintained that the actions of . 


states are subject to universal moral principles and I have been careful 


to differentiate my position in this respect from that of Hobbes. Five . 


points basic to my position may need to be emphasized again. 
The first point is what one might call the requirement of cosmic hu- 


1? A. H. Feller, “In Defense of International Law and Morality,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 282, p. 80 (July, 1952). 


9 In Defense of the National Interest: A Critical Examination of American Foretgn i 


Policy (New York, 1951), p. 34. 

21 See, for instance, “The Machiavellian Utopia," Ethics, Vol. 55, pp. 145-147 (Jan., 
1945); “Ethica and Politics,” in Approaches to Group Understanding, Sixth Symposium of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, edited by Bryson, Finkelstein, and 


MacIver (New York, 1947); pp. 319-841; “The Escape from Power in the Western 


World," in Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture, Seventh Symposium of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, edited by Bryson, Finkelstein, and MaolIver, pp. 
1-12; Scientific Man vs. Power Politica (Chicago, 1940), Chaps. 7, 8; “Views of Nuremberg: 
Further Analysis of the Trial and Its Importance,” America, Vol. 76, pp. 266—207 (Dec.7, 
1946); “The Twilight of International Morality,” Ethics, Vol. 58, pp. 79-99 (Jan., 1948); 
“The Political Science of E. H. Carr," World Politics, Vol. 1, pp. 127-184 (Oct., 1948); 
Politics Among Nations (New York, 1048), Ch. 14; “National Interest and Moral Prin- 
ciples in Foreign ‘Policy: The Primacy of the National Interest," The American Scholar, 
Vol. 18, pp. 207-212 (Spring, 1940); '"The Pathology of Power," American Perspective, 
Vol. 4, pp. 6-10 (Winter, 1950); “The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy,” in The Year 
Book of World Affairs, 1951 (London, 1951), pp. 12-30. 
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| mility with regard to the mora! goin of the T of gin To 


know that states are subject to the moral law is one thing; to pretend to 
know what is morally required of states in a particular situation is quite 
another. The human mind tends naturally to identify the particular in- 


terests of states, as of individuals, with the moral purposes of the uni- 
' verse. The statesman in the defense of the nation's interests may, and at 


times even must, yield to that tendency; the scholar must resist it at 
every turn. For the light-hearted assumption that what one's own na- 


tion aims at and does is morally good and that those who oppose that 


nation’s policies are evil is morally indefensible and intellectually un- 


tenable and leads in practice to that distortion of Judgment, born of the . 


blindness of crusading frenzy, which has been the curse of nations from. 


`, theebeginning of time. 


The second point which obviously needs to be made a again concerns 
the effectiveness of the restraints which morality i imposes upon the ac- 
tions of states. 


A discussion of iere | morality must guard against the two extremes 
either of overrating the influence of ethics upon international politics or else ` 


- of denying that statesmen and diplomats are moved by anything else but con- 


siderations of material power. 

On the one hand, there is the dual error of confounding the moral rules which 
people actually observe with those they pretend to observe as well as with those 
which writers declare they. ought to observe. . 

On the other hand, there is the ETET e aonad with the 
general deprecistion and moral condeinnation of power polities, discussed 
above, that international politics is so thoroughly evil that it is no use looking 
for ethical limitations of the aspirations for power on the international scene. 


` Yet, if we ask ourselves what statesmen and diplomats are capable of doing to 


further the power objectives of their respective nations and what they actually 
do, we realize that they do less than they probably could and less than they 
actually did in other periods of history. They refuse to consider certain ends ~ 


‘and to use certain means, either altogether or under certain conditions, not. 


because in the light of Bra ener they appear impractical or unwise, but be- 


cause certain moral rules interpose an absolute barrier. Moral rules do not per- - 


mit certain policies to be considered at all from the point of view of expediency. 
Such ethical inhibitions operate in our time on different levels with different 


X effectiveness. Their restraining function is most obvious and most effective i in 


affirming the sacredness of human life in times of peace.” ` 


In connection with this passage we have given & R of historic 
examples showing the influence of moral principles upon the conduct of 
foreign policy. An ape taken from contemporary —— will illus- 


n a Politics ids Nalimi; pp. Ene i * gh 
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trate the seme point. There can be little doubt that the- Soviet Union 
could have achieved. the objectives of its foreign policy at the end of the 


Second World War without antagonizing the nations of the West into: 


that encirc_ing coalition which has. been thé nightmare of Bolshevist 
foreign polizy since 1917. It could have mitigated cunning for its own 
sake and the use of force with persuasion, conciliation, and a trust de- 


rived from the awareness of a partial community of interests and would - 


thereby have minimized the dangers to itself and the rest of the world 
which are inherent in the objectives of its policies. Yet the Soviet Union 


was precluded. from relying upon these traditional methods of diplomacy” 


by its general conception of human nature, politics, and morality. In the 
general philosophy of Bolshevism there is no room for honest dissent, 
the recognitzon of the intrinsic worth of divergent interests, and genuine 
conciliation between such interests. On all levels of social interaction 
opposition. must be destroyed by cunning and violence, since it has no 
right to exist, rather than be met half way in view of its intrinsic legiti- 
macy. This being the general conception of the political morality of 
Bolshevism, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is limited to a much 
more narrow choice of means than.the foreign policies of other nations. 

The United States, for instance, has been able, in its relations with 
the nations of Latin America, to replace military intervention and dol- 
lar diplomacy with the policy of the Good Neighbor. That drastic 
change was made possible by the general conception of political morality 
which has been prevalent in the United States from its-very inception. 
The United States is a pluralist society which presupposes the continu- 
ing existence and legitimacy. of divergent interests. These interests.are 


locked in & continuing struggle for supremacy to be decided by force 


only as & last resort, but normally through & multitude of institutional 
agencies whieh are so devised as to allow one or the other interest a 
temporary acvantage but none a permanent supremacy at the price of 
the destruction of the others. This morality of pluralism allows the 
United Statea, once it is secure in that minimum of vital interests to 
' which we have referred above, to transfer those principles of political 
morality to the international scene and to deal with divergent interests 
there with the same methods of genuine compromise and conciliation 
which are a permanent element of its domestic political life. 

The third point concerns the relations between universal moral prin- 
ciples and political action. I have always maintained that these universal 
moral principles cannot be applied to the actions of states in their ab- 
stract universal formulation, but that they must be, as it were, filtered 
through the concrete circumstances of time and place. The individual 


> 
: 
: 
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‘ 
. 


may say for himself: “Frat justitia, pereat mundus"; the state has no : 


` 


& 
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aan to say so in the: name of those eie are in its care. . Both individual l 
" and state must judge political action by universal moral principles, such , 
as'that of liberty. Yet while the individual has a moral right to a | 
'— himself in defense of such a moral principle, the state has no moral right, © 
to let its moral disapprobation of the infringement of liberty get in the . 
way of successful political action, itself inspired by. the moral principle of 
national survival. There can be no political morality without prudence, : 
that is, without consideration of the political consequences of seemingly 

, moral action. Classical and medieval philosophy knew this and so- did 
Lincoln when he said: “I do the very best I know how, the very best I. 
can, and I mean to keep-doing so until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won't amount'to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no' 
difference." The issue between utopianism and realism, as it bears on. 
‘this.point, has been put most succinctly bv Edmund Burke, and what 
he has to say in the followmg passage about revolution, that » civil 
war, may well be applied mutatis mutandis to all war. ^ 


- Nothing universal can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any political 
subject. Pure metaphysical abstraction does nat belong to these matters. The 
lines of morality are not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They are broad 
“and deep as well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand modifications. 
These exceptions and modifications are not made by the process of logic, but 
by the rules of prudence. Prudence is not only the first in rank of the virtues . 
political and moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the standard of them 
all. Metaphysics cannot live without definition; but Prudence is cautious how 
. Bhe defines. Our eourts cannot be more fearful in suffering fictitious cases to be 
brought before them for eliciting their determination on a point of law than . 
prudent moralists are in putting extreme and hazardous cases of conscience 
upon emergencies not existing. Without attempting, therefore, to define, what 
never can be defined, the case of a revolution in government, this, I think, may 
be safely affirmed—that a sore and pressing evil is to be removed, and that & 
good, great in its amount &nd unequivoeal in its nature, must; be probable al- 
most to a certainty, before. the-inestimable price of our own morals and the well- : 
being of a number of our fellow-citizens is paid for & revolution. If ever we 

ought to be economists even to parsimony, it is in the voluntary production. 
of evil. Every revolution contains in it something of evil.” 


3 The Works of The Right Honorable Edmund Burke, 4th ed. (Boston, 1871), Vol. 4, pp. 
80-81. Cf. also Burke, “Speech on A Bill for Shortening the Duration of Parliaments,”’ 


May 8, 1780, in Works, Vol. 7, p. 78: “I must see, to satisfy me, the remedies; I must sée,.- - 


"Hom theif operation i in the eure of the old evil, and in the oure of those new evils which are 
inseparable from all remedies, how they balance each other, and what is the total result. 
~ The excellence of mathematics and metaphysics is, to have but one thing before you; but 
he forms the best judgement in all moral disquisitions’ who has the greatest number and 
variety of considerations in one view before him, and can take them in with the best pos- 

sible consideration of the middle results of all.” 
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Fourth, the realist recognizes "TT a a decision, especially in the 
-political sphere, does not imply a simple choice between a moral prin- 


" . ciple and a standard of action which is morally irrelevant or even out- 


right immoral. A moral decision implies always a choice among different 
moral principles, one of which is given precedence over others. To say 
that a political action has no moral purpose is absurd; for political ac- 
tion can be defined as an attempt to realize moral values through the 
medium of politics, that is, power. The relevant moral question con- 
cerns the choice among different moral values, and it is at this point 
that the realist and the utopian part company again. If an American 
statesman must choose between the promotion of universal liberty, 
which is a moral good, at the risk of American security and, hence, of 
liberty in the United States, and the promotion of American security 


and of liberty in the United States, which is another moral good, to the- 
detriment of the promotion of universal liberty, which choice ought he 


to make? The utopian will not face the issue squarely and will deceive 
himself into believing that he can achieve both goods at the same time. 


. The realist will choose the national interest on both moral and pragmatic 


grounds; for if he does not take care of the national interest nobody else 
wil, and if hè puts American security and liberty in jeopardy the cause 


“of liberty everywhere will be impaired. 


Finally, the political realist distinguishes between his nomi sympa- 
thies and the political interests which he must defend. He will distin- 
guish with Lincoln between his “offictal duty" which is to protect the 
national interest and his “personal wish" which is to see. universal moral 
values realized throughout the world. 

The issue has been admirably put by Father Wilfred Parsons of 
Catholic University in defending Ambassador Kennan’s position: 


Mr. Kennan did not say state behavior is not a fit subject for moral judgment; 
but only that it should not sway our realization of the realities with which we 
have to deal. Msgr. Koenig continues: “Should we accept power realities and 
aspirations without feeling the obligation of moral judgment?” And he appeals to 
the present writer and other political scientists to say whether this doctrine 


agrees with Pope Pius XII's messages on peace. 


I am sure that most political scientists, and also Mr. Kennan, would agree 
with the Monsignor that we should not accept those realities “without feeling 
the obligation of moral judgment. " But there is a difference between feeling 
this obligation (and even expressing it) and allowing this feeling to sway our 
actions in concrete negotiations that deal with the national or world common 
good. We can still feel and yet deal. 

To make my meaning clearer, I understood Mr. Kennan to-hold that we 
went off the beam with Woodrow Wilson; when we began to make our moral 
disapprobation an essential part of our foreign relations, even sometimes at the 
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expense of our ówn and the world's common good. Logically, such an attitude 
would inhibit our dealing with Britain, France and a host of countries. Pius XI, 
speaking of Mussolini after the Lateran Treaty, said he would deal with the 
devil himself if he must. Here was moral disapprobation, but it was not “carried 
over into the affairs of states.” l 

This relative position, and not the absolute one of Msgr. Koenig (with which 
in itself I agree), is, I think, the issue raised by Mr. Kennan, and it is worth 
debating on that basis.“ 


The contest between utopianism and realism.is not tantamount to à - 
contest between principle and expediency, morality and immorality, al- - 
" though some spokesmen for the former would like to have it that way. 
The contest is rather between one type of political morality and another 
type of political morality, one taking as its standard universal moral 
principles abstractly formulated, the other weighing these principles . 
against the moral requirements of concrete political action, their relative 
merits to be decided by a prudent evaluation of the political conse- . 
quences to which they are likely to lead.” 

These points are re-emphasized by the foregoing discussion. Which 
attitude with regard to collective security and to the liberation of the 
captive nations, the utopian or the realist, is more likely to safeguard 
the survival of the United States in its territorial, political, and cultural 
identity and at the same time to contribute the most to the security and 
liberty of other nations? This 1s the ultimate test—political and morae 
. by which utepianism and realism must be judged. | 


“ America, Vol. 86, p. 700 (March 29, 1952). See also Algernon Cecil, “The Foreign 


Office," in The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1782-1919 (New York, . 


1923), Vol. 8, p. 605, concerning Lord Salisbury: "Always, however, the motive of his 
policy was to be found i in the political interests as opposed to the political sympathies of 
-Great Britain; and in this way his treatment of Foreign Affairs is at the opposite policy 
from that of Palmerston or Gladstone. " Cf. also the general remarks in Alexander H. 
Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing World (Naw York, 1949), pp. 155 ff. : 
—. * See, on this point, Shirley R. Letwin, “Rationalism, Principles, and Politics," The 
Review of Politics, Vol. 14, pp. 807-393 (July, 1952); L. Busan Stebbing, Ideals and Il- . 
lusiona (London, 1941); Vernon H. Holloway, Religious Ethics and the Politics of Power 
(New York,,1951); and Dorothy Fosdiok, “Ethical Standards and Political si " 
Political Science Se VoL 57, pp. 214 ff. (1942). ; 
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THE WHIG TRADITION IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 
^ LOUIS HARTZ 
Harvard University 


I 


In a liberal society’ such as prevailed in‘ America during the Jeffersonian 
and Jacksonian eras, where the aristocracies, peasantries, and proletariats of 
Europe are missing, where virtually everyone, including the nascent industrial 
worker, has the mentality of an independent entrepreneur, two. national im- 
pulses dre bound to make themselves felt: the impulse toward democracy and 
the impulse toward capitalism. The mass of the people, in other words, are 
bound to be capitalistic, and capitalism, with its spirit disseminated widely, 
is bound to be democratic. This is one of the basic insights Tocqueville had 
about the actual behavior of the American people. The irony of early American 
history, however, is that these impulses, instead of supplementing each other, 
seemed to fight a tremendous political battle. The capitalist Whiggery of 
Hamilton was frightened of democracy, and the democratic tradition of Jack- 
son, which was therefore able to destroy it, formulated a philosophy which 
seemed to deny its faith in capitalism. The result was & massive confusion in 
political thought, comparable to the one that we “ind in the constitutional era, 
and a set of victories and defeats which the Americans who experienced them 
‘scarcely understood. One is reminded of two boxers, swinging wildly, knocking ` 
each other down with accidental punches. 
~ Looked at from one point of view, it is strange that Federalism and neo- 
Federalism should have been shattered so badly in the liberal setting of Ameri- 
can politics. For in the old society of Europe, where these movements were . 
surrounded by a whole series of aristocratic and proletarian enemies, they were 
reaping their greatest, triumphs at precisely the moment they were defeated 
here. The blood relationship between the Federalist-Whig tradition in America 
and the tradition of upper middle class liberalism in Europe, the tradition of 
the English Whigs and the French Liberals, has gone very badly neglected. 
Parrington referred to it of course in the English case, when he said that the 
Hamiltonian movement exemplified “English Whiggery." Henry Adams, in a 
characteristic flash of insight, once spoke ‘of the ‘instinctive cousinship" that 
bound the Boston of the “upper class bourgeoisie” to.the “London of Robert 
Peel, Macaulay, and John Stuart Mill” and to th» “Paris of Louis Phillippe, - 
Guizot, and de Tocqueville.’ But that is about as far as comparative analysis 
has gotten, even though the Federalists and the Whigs of America, in their 


1 The concept of a liberal community arises out of the American experience of estab- 
lishing liberalism without being compelled to fight the heritage of a decadent feudalism. 
I have discussed a few of the problems raised by this coneept during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in “American Political Thought and the American Eevolution," this Ruvinw, Vol. 
46, pp. 321-342 (June, 1952); and during the period of the Civil War in “The Reactionary 
Enlightenment," Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 31-50 (March, 1952). 

3 Education of Henry Adams, Mod. Lib. ed. (New York, 1931), p. 33. 
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love of capitalism and their fear of democracy, duplicate at virtually every 
point the European pattern of bourgeois thought. 

And yet it is not, as I have said, this connection in itself that i is really interest- 
ing. What is interesting is the fact that the Americans, unassailed by the mani- 
fold enemies their brethren have to face abroad, are defeated while their breth- 
ren are victorious. The 1830’s, which witness the Reform Act in England and 
the July Revolution in France, witness also the Jacksonian revolution in 
America. Just as the cry of "enrichissez-vous" goes up in Paris and London, 
the grim cry of “monopoly” goes up in the Boston that Adams compared them 


; with. Just as Macaulay and Guizot are proclaiming that the day of universal 


suffrage will never come, Chancellor Kent and Jchn Quincy Adams are bemoan- 
sing the disaster it has already brought. It would be hard to find a. more vivid 
contrast than this, and what is curious is that Parrington and Adams, both: 
imaginative minds should have seen the basis for the-contrast but should not 
have followed through to the contrast itself. 

When we do, the peculiar mechanism of American politics begins to become 
apparent. We see that the American liberal community, if it did not confront 
its upper middle class with a set of European aristocracies, peasantries, and 
proletariats, was bound to confront it with something else which in certain 
ways was worse: a democratic movement of the lower middle class that it could ' 
not possibly master. The word “petit-bourgeois” automatically comes to mind 
in this connection, but even if it were not one of the most hackneyed phrases in 
the political dictionary, I do not think that we could use it. Jackson was not 
another edition of Flocon, Jefferson another case of Ledru-Rollin. In the 
very process of expanding the European category of the “petit-bourgeois” ; 
~ America shattered it, creating a movement so lusty and so powerful that it is 


more than a bit misleading to identify it with the continental shopkeepers on 


whom Marx and Engels poured their fine contempt in 1848. Of course small 
urban traders were enlisted in the American democratic movement, but they did 
not become its leaders. Two other groups, in Europe outside the ‘“‘petit- 
bourgeoisie," clearly overshadowed them: the peasant who had been trans- . 
formed into a capitalist farmer, and the laborer who had been transformed into 


an incipient entrepreneur. In the time of Jefferson, indeed, one might even say 


that America’s “landed aristocracy” entered the fray as well. The result was a 
great new democratic giant, a liberal hybrid unknown in any other land— 
America’s unique contribution to the political culture of the West.* 
What America was doing here, one might say, was packing all of the tradi- 
tional enemies of capitalist Whiggery into a single personality. From the angle 
of Whiggery nothing could have been worse. For the secret of its success in 


+ It is in the American democrat that we find the distinctive impact of the liberal idea 
in American life: the individualism and the absence of real class consciousness in the 
worker, the capitalist spirit of the farmer, and the subordination even of the large land- 
owner during the Jeffersonian era to the political aims of the small farmer because of a 
- system of widely. diffused and independent land ownership. I intend to deal more closely 
with these aa in another discussion. * 
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Europe, to put the matter a bit more bluntly than is justifiable, especially in 
the English case, lay in the fact that it could play its enemies off against each 
other. That was how it established a claim to national leadership. When the 
English Whigs and the French Liberals fought the reactionary aristocratic 
order of Europe, they became liberal heroes, rallying behind them the workers 
and small property owners both of England and France.‘ When, on the other 
hand, they insisted on excluding their supporters from the suffrage—the workers 
from the Reform Act and both the workers and the petit-bourgeois from the 
July Charter—they became conservative heroes, rallying behind them the 
“existing institutions,” as Brougham put it, that they had before assailed. If 
on the Continent the petit-bourgeois sought an independent destiny, there 
was always the image of a hungry proletariat that might be used to frighten 
it, as the career of the French Mountain so pathetically reveals in 1848. Thus 
out of the very diversity of its opponents European Whiggery forged a foothold 
in which to rest, and out of their diversity, too, it managed to give its political 
thought 4 series of glorious overtones. Macaulay when he faced the Duke of 
Wellington developed a high liberal optimism. Guizot when he faced Ledru- 
Rollin developed & rich empirical traditionalism. Granted that these were 
rather contradictory types of glory, and in the French case were pursued with 
shocking allegiance to class interest, they nevertheless provided the basis 
for some sort of genuine political thought. | 

Now what America did when it created the American democrat is fairly ob- 
vious. It removed the European foothold, and doing so, removed all chance for 
philosophic glory. Here there are no aristocracies to fight, and the Federalists 
and the Whigs are denied the chance of dominating the people in a campaign 
against them. Here there are no aristocracies to ally with, and they cannot use 
their help to exclude the people from political power. Here there are no genuine 
proletarian outbursts to meet, and they cannot frighten people into fleemg 
wildly from them. They are isolated, put at the mercy of a strange new demo- 
cratic giant they cannot possibly control. Their political thought loses entirely 
its “liberal” aspect, and its conservative denunciation of the people not only 
becomes suicidal, since it is precisely the people who are sure to shatter them, 
but loses most of its connection to reality. It is bad enough for Hamilton and 
Noah Webster to be denied the chance of developing Macaulay’s liberalism, 
and thus to appear forever as conservatives only, but to be put in the position 
where their longing for a House of Lords,.instead of being traditionalistic, is 
actually revolutionary, since none has ever existed, and where their denuncia- 
. tion of the “mob” is peculiarly absurd since the mob" is as liberal as they are, 
is a horrible additional species of punishment. This knocks out all the props 
from under them, conservative as well as liberal. 

And yet American Whiggery, had it not been strategically paralyzed over 


: Tho English aristocracy was of course by no means monolithic in its opposition to the 
middle class. The Reform Act of 1882 was actually pushed through by aristocrats like 
Grey who recognized the need for reform. Here, as in other cases in political history, a 
nascent group found support among sectors of the dominant class. 
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most of its early history, had it not had an impulse to duplicate European. 
_ patterns which Henry Adams correctly described when he called it “‘instinc- 
tive,” might have avoided mosi of this. It might have transformed the very 
liability of the American liberal community into a tremendous asset. For uf the 
. American democrat was unconquerable, he was so only because he shared the 
liberal norm. And this meant two things: one, that he was not a real social threat 


to Whiggery; and two, that Whiggery had much to'offer him in the way of feed- l , 


ing his capitalist impulse. Thus what Whiggery should have done, instead of op- 
. posing the American democrat, was to ally itself with him: to give up the idea 
of exploiting many enemies, as in Europe, and try to‘exploit the, presence of 
. many friends. It should have made a big issue out of the unity of American life, 
the fact that all Americans were bitten with the capitalist ethos which it was 
trying.to foster. It should, in other words, have developed some sort of theory of - 
democratic.capitalism which fitted the Tocquevillean facts of American life. _ 

But this, as we know, is precisely what Whiggery failed to do until it saw 
the light in 1840, and indeed, in any large sense, until the post-Civil War days 
of Horatio Alger and Andrew Carnegie. Over most of its early: history it pur- 
sued a thoroughly European policy, and instead of emphasizing what it had in 
common with the American democrat, it emphasized precisely what it did not 
have in common with him. Instead of wooing this giant, it chose, quite without 


. "weapons, to fight him. This would be a high species of political heroism, were 


it not associated with such massive empirical blindness. One can admire & man 
who will not truckle to the mob, even though the mob is sure to béat him, pro- 
‘vided there is actually a mob in the first place. But in America there was no 
. mob; the American democrat was as liberal as the Whigs who denounced him. 
Consequently the suicidal grandeur of Fisher Ames is tinged with a type of 
stupidity which makes admiration difficult. At best.one can find in the Whigs a 
' kind of Quixotic pathos. One-can treat them as Europeans living in an alien, 
world, unwilling and unable to understand it. They have great liberal energies 
but America has no use for them. They pursue the usual conservative strategies 
but are baffled and dumbfounded at every turn. It is the sort of pathos one . 
might expect to find in Macaulay had he suddenly been shipped to America— 
except for the fact, alas, that Macaulay saw more about America from London 
‘than did Fisher Ames from Boston. 

This analysis gives us, it seems to me, & clue to the solution of an ancient 
problem: the speedy triumph of democracy in America. Our efforts to explain 
the rise of American democracy have foundered largely on the fact that they 
have been unable to withstand any comparative test. Turner’s frontier theory 
breaks down because frontiers are to be found in other lands. An emphasis 
on urban industrialism, with which some of our newer historians are süpplant- 
ing it, breaks down even more, since industrialism was farther advanced in 
England and possibly even in France than it was in the United States in the 
1820's. But if we assert that the quick emergence of democracy was inherent in . 
the American liberal community, we advance a proposition that comparative 
analysis cannot destroy. Indeed the inflexible European behavior of American 
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Whiggery gives this proposition the kind of support that one might almost 
expect to get from a laboratory experiment. Had the Whigs adapted themselves 
at once to the unique reality of America, had they donned something like the 
garb of Harrison in the age of Fisher Ames, they would have confused the issue 
considerably. We would have had to work entirely with assumptions that could 
not be empirically verified. As it is, however, since Fisher Ames tried his best 
to operate like Guizot, we can sleatly say that in a liberal society the only type 
of antagonism to democracy that can appear is the antagonism of the upper 
middle class and that in such a society the upper middle class is robbed of the 
capacity to implement it. In other words, if we could imagine England or France 
in the 1830's with their feudalisms gone and their masses unified around the 
liberal norm, we could expect to find, on the basis of their own history, the same 
sort of pattern that appeared in America. We could expect to find all of the 
familiar techniques of Whiggery exploding in its face, a huge democrat emerg- 
ing, and the early triumph of manhood suffrage.’ 


I. | * 


Given its early strategy, then, there were three parts to the problem American 
Whiggery faced: the absence of an aristocracy to fight, the absence of an aristoc- 
racy to ally with, and the absence of a mob to denounce. 

The first of these was in a sense the most crushing, and if we are to interpret 
the Whigs in terms of their pathos, here surely is a place where we can give 
them our deepest sympathy. Of course, looked at from one ‘point of view, it is 
no minor blessing to have your Wellingtons and Polignacs removed for you in 
‘advance. On the rare occasions the American Whigs thought of the battles 
they had avoided, they breathed a sigh of relief. Rufus Choate, that arch- 
apostle, with Story, of Massachusetts Whiggery, compared America with 
Europe and was delighted to discover that here there was no need to “reform” 
society “fundamentally.”* But this was an ironic joy, as is often the case in 
politics, for enemies can of course perform a positive as well as a negative func- 
tion. Had the need for fundamental reform actually existed, Choate-would 


t This does not mean, of course, that the frontier did not enter into the creation of 
American liberalism by providing an abundance of land for individual proprietorship and 
by providing a virgin ground, unridden by a feudal heritage, for the implementation of 
liberal ideas. The American liberal community originated out of a happy interplay between 
the transplanted European concepts Turner neglected and the raw environment that he 
emphasized. This relationship was brilliantly perceived by B. F. Wright in ‘Political 
Institutions and the Frontier,” in Sources of Amertcan Culture, ed. D. R. Fox (New York, 
1934), pp. 15-39. Nor need one deny that the emergence of an eastern working class pro- 
vided an important democratic pressure, though it ia essential to insist, curious as it may 
seom, that it was the nonproletarian outlook of this class, the fact that it did not frighten 
the mass of small property owners above it, which was crucial in the achievement of 
‘democratic objectives. The overriding fact is the unique faot of American liberalism; the 
others fit into it, but neither separately nor together can they take its place. Certainly the 
argument over which of the others we should choose, the West or the East, as it were, 

misses the point badly. 

5 Works of Rufus Choate, ed. 8. G. Brown (Boston, 1862), p. 419. 
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have been more than & mere "conservative," spinning negative theories of . 
dubious validity. He would have been a crusading "liberal," developing some- 
thing like Bentham's utilitarianism or, &t the very least, something like the 
eclectic liberalism of the French Doctrinaires. Since history has been written 
from the progressive point of view, he would not have gone down in history as a ` 
villain merely, but as a hero as well. 

This atrophy of Whiggery’s liberal talent, this failure of ie to develop 
the positive side of its personality, is an odd philosophic tragedy. Potentialities 
are everywhere, but instead of being developed, they are turned back upon 
themselves. Fisher Ames has a concept of “public liberty," but instead of 
carrying it-forward, he proceeds to limit its application. Daniel Webster hails `- 
the revolutions of Europe, but after having done so, he laments the extension 
of suffrage in Massachusetts. The better half of Whiggery simply cannot flower, 
and one is reminded again and again of what Brougham might have looked 
like had his career been exhausted by the fear of annual parliaments. American 


Whiggery, lacking a proving ground for its liberal energies, loses the hope and | 


the optimism that we find in the Whiggery of Europe. A life of too much ease 
makes it negative, querulous, and bitter. 
The way this shattered its claim to political leadership betoi apparent 


^ , when we consider the outlook of two men like Francis Place and Wiliam Leg- 
_ gett. In England, Place had little affection for a wealthy middle class that was 


ready to exclude the people from power, but he was at any rate watching it 
fight a tremendous battle against the grip of Tory landlords, which made him 
feel that it was at least on the right track, taking a step in his own direction. 


But in America what has Leggett got to watch? It is all right for Kent to tell 


him, as Macaulay told the people of England, that “property and intelligence" 
ought to govern the state, but what are property and intelligence doing in 
America to justify that honor here? It makes no difference that under the right 
conditions they might be doing everything they did abroad, that Kent might 
actually be a legal reformer and that Daniel Webster might be delivering re- 
formist speeches European schoolboys would now be learning by heart. Leg- 
gett is not concerned with that, and the truth is, neither is Kent. In America 
the issue is America, not Europe. And here Whiggery looks very much as if 
it is making the biggest mistake in politica: claiming a privilege without per- 
forming a service. 

As men, certainly, the big capitalists of America were no worse than the big 
capitalists of England or the Continent. Indeed they may well have been bet- 
ter: the proletarian miseries Engels found in Manchester he could not have 
found in Lowell and the control of the state by finance that Marx found in 
Paris he could not have found in Washington. But for all that, the inability 
of the Americans to match the claims of the Europeans dogged them to the end. 
In Europe during the ’thirties there was a kind of Aristotelian revival in social 
thought, and theorists like James Mill and Royer-Collard glorified the wealthy 
middle class as the juste milieu in politics, uncorrupted by the decadence of the 
aristocracy and unmoved by the turbulence of the mob. But in America the 
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wealthy middle class is cruelly dénied this chance of glorifying itself, because 
here, alas, it is not in the middle but on top. A theory of the “middling class” 
such as Jonathan Wainwright developed, hurts it rather than helps it. Indeed 
in the liberal atmosphere of America it is itself the group that is blasted as 
an “aristocracy,” and its dilemma is doubly and triply painful because it can- 
not even reply to the attack with the time-honored defense of a genuine aris- 
tocracy. A genuine aristocracy can claim at least the virtues of a public spirited 
paternalism, but how can a wealthy middle class ever hide the acquisitive code 
by which it lives? Thus what happens is this: America roasts its propertied 
liberals in a pair of completely incongruous fires. At one and the same time they 
are parasitic ‘‘aristocrats” and exploitative “capitalists.” 

This strange symbolic punishment, which can be documented in any work of 
Taylor or Leggett, was reflected also on the economic plane. Technically the 
American Whigs should have produced a Ricardo.or a Say just as they should 
have produced a Macaulay.or a Guizot. But because they did not confront the 
economie heritage of feudalism'’any more than they confronted its political 
heritage, they produced neither. True, this was not a story of energies that were 
totally lost: if they had a large measure of economic freedom, they still needed, 
because of America’s underdeveloped economy, state economic aid, and so they 
exchanged the cry of “laissez-faire” for the cry of tariffs and the "American 
system.” In the process, however, the '"aristocrat'-cum-'eapitalist" torture 


. was inténsified a notch. They became at once the Corn Law ‘“monopolists” 


of America, and symbols that looked very much like those they would have 

hurled at Europe's ancien régime were hurled at them by the American demo- 
erat. Here, indeed, is the source of our modern confusion of Jeffersonian theory 
with European theories of “laissez-faire’’—our inability to distinguish between 
a middle class attack on the established interests of corporate society and a 
democratic attack on the promotional aims of the middle class itself which are 
not even established. But words that look the same can be very misleading in- 


‘deed. Even John Bright, the blood brother.of the American Whigs, could not 


t 


help confusing them with his aristocratic enemies. “The speeches of Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster," Bright bitterly remarked in 1844, “might have done 
credit to the Dukes of Buckingham and Richmond themselves." ' 
Things have come to a pretty pass when Manchester can denounce Lowell 
as the seat of the English gentry. But in economics as in politics this was the 
price the Federalists and the Whigs paid for having their liberal victories 
handed to them on a silver platter, for having their Wellingtons and Polignacs 
disappear into the thin historical air—for being “born free," as Tocqueville 
put it. Lacking the feudal enemies that might have made a nation follow them, 


'- they looked like the very villains they would have fought. It was an ironic 


situation, but one of the most ironic things about it is that it has dogged them 
all the way into our contemporary historical literature, where at the hands of 
Beard and his disciples they receive much the same incongruous abuse they 


1 Speeches on Questions of Public Policy, ed. J. E. T. Rogers (London, 1869), Vol. 1, 
p. 227. EE 
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received at the hands of Taylor and Leggett. They are blasted as “‘reaction- 
aries” when they are no more reactionary than the founders of European lib- ' 
eralism, they are denounced in the same breath aa “aristocrats” and “‘capital- 
ists" when in fact they are only capitalists, and in general they live the lives 
they led a hundred years ago. Our progressive historians, one is tempted to say, 
have not produced a study of American political thought: they have produced . 
a replica of it. 

. But I am not trying, at this late hour, to rehabilitate the Federalists and 
` the Whigs. They deserve all of the criticism they have received, but not for the 
. reason they have received it. Their crime was not villainy but stupidity, and 
perhaps in politics a man ought to know that if he is guilty of the second, he 
is going to be charged with the first. What is remarkable is how long the Ameri- 
can Whigs managed to endure the strange abuse of a liberal community with- 
out waking up to the logic behind it. Here' they were in a setting where the 
democracy was closer to them than anywhere else in the West, and yet instead 
of embracing it, they feared and fought it as their comrades did in Europe, 
even though none of the European weapons were at hand. The lamént of the 
Adamses, that they were born into the wrong sort of world, is not quite correct. 
They were born into the right sort of world, and they were overwhelmed, not 
because they could not defeat their enemies, but because they were too un- 
- enlightened to een their friends. 


' IH 


When we turn to the second part of the problem of American Whiggery, the . 
absence of an aristocracy to ally with, we find a story no less subtle but one 
in which the gloom is occasionally bo by a ray of good fortune. The story . 
begins, to be sure, on an even gloomier note than the other. The fact that. 
Wellington i is not available for a battle, "whenever it occurs to the Whigs, is 
- actually, as I have said, a source of conscious joy. But the fact that he is not 
available for an alliance: because it is directly related to the negative side of 
Whiggery which in America absorbed almost the whole of it, is a source of the 
keenest pain. It is a fact not easily forgotten. When John Dickinson, discussing 
aristocratic institutions in the Federal Convention, cried, ‘(Can these be created 
by a breath or a stroke of the pen?" he voiced a lament that echoed all the way 
down to the Jacksonian era.® As late as 1837 Noah Webster, though dutifully 
rejecting “distinct orders or ranks of men," reopened the question of how the . 
masses could ever be controlled without them.?* Macaulay once said that-the 


w 


American political system was “all sail and no anchor," and it was precisely : 


this which bothered his American brethren. They longed for an anchor, © 
something that might hold in check the frightful proletarian rampages on which 
the American democrat was sure to embark. ~ 

‘Here, however, a strange thing happened, which rescued them a bit from. | 
their frustration. Their fear of the American democrat coincided with the Amer- 


8 Max Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention (New Haven, 1911-37), Vol. 1, p. 87. 
* A Letter to the Hon. Daniel Webster (Philadelphia, 1837). 
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ican democrat’s fear of himself, for he no more understood than they the lib- 
eral world that brought him to power, and hence could not see any better than 
they could see that in such a world the majority would not want to annihilate 
the individualist .way of life. And so the American democrat, in one of the 


strangest examples of political confusion and political collapse in the American " 


record, permitted the Whigs to throw a set of chains around him. He would, 
of course, never accept the House of Lords that Hamilton and Dickinson 
wanted. But when they shifted their search for an anchor from aristocracy to 
the law, his resistance diminished considerably. That shift, as Hamilton ma- 
neuvered it, was little short of a strategic masterpiece. Denied the rock of aristoc- 
racy, confronted with a constitution that was a constantly moving set of 
wheels and mechanisms, Hamilton seized upon the one thing in this situation 
that did not move at all: the constitution itself. Nor was this a purely meta- 


physical enterprise, a conceptual substitute for royalty such as Paine. had once: 


envisaged. Hamilton erected on the fixity of the fundamental law the judicial 
review of a set of life term judges who. were very human indeed and who came 
as close to being a House of Lords as & purely liberal society could produce. 
Tocqueville, when he arrived in America, was able to call the “bench and the 
bar" the “American aristocracy."!? 

Brilliant, amazing as all this was, we must not assume that it was a complete 
.' solution to Whiggery’s problem. Haniiton was gloomy to the very end. And 
the American democrat, like any giant who has accepted a set of chains as 
a result of his own confusion, was restive under their impact, striking out now 

and again in a way designed to terrify the smaller men around him. The Whigs, 


10 It will be seen that I am interpreting the ultimate basis for judicial review, apart of 
course from the requirements of federalism, in terms of America’s social agreement rather 
than in terms of its social conflict. The real question is not why Hamilton wanted to con- 
trol the.American majority, but why the American majority accepted his controls. And 
the answer here lies in the liberal individualism of the mass of the American people—in 
other words, in a fear of itself on the part of the majority. But this very fear, this very 
devotion to the individualist idea of Locke, meant that the American majority was the 
last majority in the world to need the elaborate checks to which it in the end submitted. 
We have here, in other words, a curiously circular logic inherent in the nature of a liberal 
community: a liberal majority binds itself down with restraints that would be much bet- 
ter suited for one that was & real threat to the individualist principle. 

Looked at from a slightly different angle, however, it is this unanimity around the 
Lockean idea which makes the institution of judicial review, apart again from the matter 
of federalism,-a-meaningful thing. When half‘ of a nation believes in ‘Locke and half in 
Filmer or Marx, the result is not law but philosophy. Inter arma leges sileni. But when the 


whole of a nation agrees on Locke, the idea of settling ultimate issues of public policy - 


through adjudication logically arises, since the problem is then not one of principle, but of 
application. America’s famous legalism is thus the reverse side of its philosophie poverty in 
politics, both of which, like its pragmatism, trace backin large part to a deep and implicit 
liberal general will. One of the ironies of this situation is called upon to deal with the 
tytannical consequences of the very Rousseauian ethos which lies behind its power. Since 
its courage in the face of Jefferson is made possible by his agreement with Hamilton, it 
may not be hard to understand why, apart from obvious pressures, it has shown rather 
‘less courage when it has had to face Jefferson and Hamilton both. 
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of course, lectured him passionately on how dangerous he was to everyone 
including himself. Story insisted that only the power of the fundamental law 
could serve in America as a substitute for Europe's “ecclesiastical and civil 
establishments, venerable from their antiquity." Choate, doing his best to 
expend upon the law the mystic traditionalism those “establishments” got in 
- Europe, said that it embodied the “national history” and the “national mind." 
But the American democrat, though confused, was never thoroughly convinced. 
In the time of his Jacksonian anger he simplified common and statute law, he 
substituted Taney for Marshall, and if neither of these actions went really 
very far, they were enough to remind the Whigs that here, as elsewhere, their 
lot in America was a hard one. "I am the last of the old race of judges," Story . 
bitterly lamented when he returned to Massachusetts from the Court. | 
There was hidden irony in Hamilton’s disappointment at not having a zeal . 
House of Lords to combine with. For the aristocrats of Europe soon showed 
that, even after being tamed by Whiggery, they could challenge it. They cculd 
ally with the people themselves, forging & combination of extremes, and this is 
the source of that Tory humanitarianism, that "feudal socialism" as Marx and 
Engels called it, which arose in Europe in the nineteenth century. It would 
have been poetic justice if Hamilton, after bemoaning the absence of a solid 
: -aristocracy of the British type, had had to have a session with Lord Shaftes- 
bury concerning the women and the children he wished to employ in American 
factories. His “judicial aristoeracy," weak as it was, endangered always by the 
rising ire of the American democrat, would never at any. rate provide him with 
a session like that. The worst thing that could happen in the case of judges was 
that they might collapse. They would not take the offensive and, in the name 
of an ancient society of status, demand the control of.industrialism^ 
Thus another minor boon for the Whigs in the midst of their American mis- 
ery: they did not have to confront either a Shaftesbury or a Berryer. We can 
hardly begrudge them that. Orestes Brownson, a man who clearly caught their 
‘middle class” character, on occasion seemed to do so. A “Duke of Welling- 
ton," he insisted, “is much more likely to vindicate the rights of labor than an 
Abbot Lawrence.” And in the American progressive tradition as a whole 
Brownson’s lament has occasionally been echoed: we have missed the conserva- 
tive humanitarianism of Europe, the sense of social responsibility it embodies. 
No one can deny, of course, that we have missed it, just as we have missed cther 
-things, the love of variety, for example, which the tradition of Disraeli has 
given to the life of Europe. The closest in social theory that we have come to 
ü J. Story, M iscellaneous Writings (Boston, 1852), p. 150. 


a Works of Rufus Choate, p..422. 
18 Quoted in A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., Age of Jackson (Boston, 1946), p. 327. 


4 Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy, ed. J. L. Blau (New York, 1947), p. 302. — 


The absence of a Wellingtonian feudal conservatism in America after the Civil War is 
noted in R. G. McCloskey’s excellent American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise 
(Cambridge, 1951), p. 12. A typical Progressive lament on this score, reminiscent of 
. Brownson, is to be found in A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Vital Center (Boston, 19497, pp. 
14-17, 
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reproducing Disraeli are the’ Southern “feudalists’” who read him with a pas- 
sion before the Civil War, and surely they were very far from meeting the stand- 
ard of Tory humanitarianism. New England, with its Calvinist idea of stew- 
ardship, has never quite met that standard either. The Calvinist idea attaches 
social responsibility to the very exploitative wealth-getting that the Tory 
principle denounces. 

But in the last analysis, what else do we have a right to expect? If liberal 
"America is going to shatter its Whigs by removing the aristocrat and expand- 
ing the democrat, can we also ask that it shatter them again by restoring the . 
aristocrat? A nation cannot have everything. A Wellington would have made a 
crusading “liberal” out of Abbot Lawrence and would probably have chained 
Brownson to his chariot as Cobbett was chained to the chariot of the English 
Whigs. In general Brownson was lucky that in America the rights of the people 
had to be vindicated by the people themselves—lucky, that is, until Whiggery, 
waking up to what it had in common with the “mob,” discovering the facts of 
America’s liberal life, began to defend the people itself. This changed the 
strategic picture entirely. But a lot of water went under the bridge, and the 
shade of Fisher Ames died a hundred deaths, before Brownson was struck the 
blow of 1840. j 


IV 


The final dilemma of the Federalists and the Whigs, the fact that the people 
they denounced as lusting for Caesarism and the destruction of property were 
liberals like themselves, confronts us with & less intricate problem than the 
others. This was not a case of blows raining down from unknown sources, as 
with the absence of an aristocracy to fight, or of subtle adaptations to frustra- 
tion, as with the absence of an aristocracy to ally with. It was a plain case of 
unjustly insulting a democracy that could not be controlled, and it reveals 
American Whiggery at its suicidal worst. 

The truth is, the arguments of Whiggery against manhood suffrage were not 
even valid in Europe. The horror of Macaulay and Guizot at the thought of the 
universal vote overlooked the attachment of the European peasantry to the 
institution of property and exaggerated the hunger of the European proletariat. 
A shrewd conservative like Bismarck saw this,-and so did Berryer in France. 
What America did; when in the person of the American democrat it absorbed 
both of these groups into the liberal category, was to make the errors of Europe - 
obvious. Indeed some of the European Whigs, unable to perceive these errors 
at home, actually perceived them here. Thomas Attwood, leader of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union in 1831, pointed out that America had “at least nine 
men interested in property to one man interested in labor alone," which was 
“exactly the reverse" of the situation in England, and Macaulay agreed that 
this condition actually justified democracy in America for a time.“ But their 


4 Quoted in Th. Rothstein, From Charttsm to Laborism (London, 1929), p. 96. Mac- 
sulay’s prediction as to the ultimate fate of American democracy was of course a gloomy 
one. ` 
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American er phoda ‘to the- af PLASE E TA E | 
the European arguments nevertheless. Chancellor Kent, after concluding the 
familiar Platonic analysis of popular tyrannies and attacks on property in the 
New York Convention of 1821, asked: “And dare we flatter ourselves that we 
are a peculiar people?" It did not occur to him that the answer might be yes. 

^ Rince it was such a patent distortion of the truth that even Macaulay and 
Attwood could see it, the argument of the Federalisis and the Whigs was hardly 
designed to elicit a docile reaction from the American democrat. Of course the 
American democrat did not ordinarily defend himself by pleading that he was 
just as liberal as his opponents. He assailed them as “aristocrats” and defined 
himself as a downtrodden “laborer,” thus shattering the Whigs with their own 
cosmology and in the end, alas, confusing himself almost as much as they were 
- confused. But on occasion the plea of a cominon liberalism was stung out of 
him nevertheless. The American people, Leggett bitterly remarked, “are just 
as well acquainted with the rights of person and property and have as just a 
regard for them as the most illustrious lordling of the scrip nobility.” In Vir- 
ginia, John R. Cooke, replying to the charge that unpropertied men were 
potential "levellers," put his finger on a basic mechanism of American life: 
. men who did not own property dreamt of doing so, and hence it could never 
be to their “interest” to destroy it. And New York's General Root, infuriated 
by Chancellor Kent, declared: "We are all of the same estate—all common- 
ers... , 717 

All of the same estate: here in fivé words was the basic fact that-ruined Whig- 
. gery in the American liberal community. But that Whiggery should have beaten 
those words out of the American democrat, if only for an angry and enlightened 
second, shows how blind it was. For if they were the key to Whiggery’s collapse 
in European terms, they were the only key to its survival in American terms: 
unable to control the American democrat by leading him in a liberal movement 
and blasting him in a conservative movement, it could only control him by 
uniting with him in a capitalist movement. Instead of making him say, “we 
are all of the same estate,” it should of course have said so iteelf—oudly and 
passionately and publicly. 

The mind of Hamilton, for all of the wild ingenuity it displayed in the judicial 
realm, was unable to go as far as this. Defending manufactures he said that any- 
thing which enhances the “total mass of industry and opulence” in a country 
"is ultimately beneficial to every part of it." But not only did he stick to his 
unreal conception of the American mob in politics, he extended it to economics 
as well. A national bank was good because it would “unite the interests and 
credit of rich individuals with those of the state.” Manufactures were good be- 
cause among other things they provided employment for the women and chil- ^ 
dren of the poor. The idea of a national capitalist partnership in democratic 
. terms was outside the path of his vision. His "nationalism," like Marshall’s 


i5 J. T. Horton, James Kent, A Study in Conservatism (New York-London, 1939), 
p. 255. 

1? B. F. Wight, Source Book of don Political Theory (New York, 1929), pp. 869, 
373, 382: 
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in McCulloch v. Maryland, was legal rather than social, defending a federal 
government but not embracing in any Rousseauian sensé—as, ironically 
' enough, Jefferson’s “‘anti-nationalism’’ did—the American popular community. 
Indeed so far did he go in ignoring the liberal capitalist impulse in the nation at 
large that Democratic politicians were able to steal many of his policies in the 
. process of assailing them as “monopoly.” The acceptance of much of Whiggery 
by the Jeffersonians is a familiar fact. In the states particularly they chartered 
corporations and constructed internal improvements with remarkably happy 
abandon.i5 

Thus so long as the Hamiltonian view prevailed the suicidal trend in Ameri- 
can Whiggery was bound to persist. The fact that Americans were ''all of the 
same estate," instead of being the key to glorious success, remained the key 
to bitter failure. The Whigs were ''aristocrats" as well as “capitalists,” they 
longed for stabilities they could not find, and they aroused the very people who 
destroyed them. They were Europeans pursuing & puravesy that even in Europe 
- would soon become ineffective. 

But whatever might be said about philosophers like Fisher Ames and Chan- 
cellor Kent, there is a limit to how many times politicians like Weed and Web- - 
ster are willing to commit political suicide. As the Harrison campaign ap- 
‘proached, these men, not out of any particular social insight but out of the sheer 
agony of defeat, discovered the facts of American life. Giving up the false 
aristocratic frustrations of the past, and giving up as well its false proletarian 
fears, they embraced America’s liberal unity with & vengeance, and developed 
a philosophy of democratic capitalism. Willy-nilly, the difference between - 
America and Europe swam into the ken of their vision, and Daniel Webster, 
pounding away at.what he had in common with everyone else, insisted that the 
. “visible and broad distinction" between the masses and’ the classes of the “old 
countries of Europe” was not to be found in the United States. Calvin Colton, 
also pointing to Europe, said that “every American laborer can stand up proud- 
ly, and say, I AM THE AMBRICAN CAPITALIST. ... "? Whiggery had 
finally hit on the secret of turning its greatest liability into its greatest asset. 


V 


If what I have said here is correct, the Whig Counterreformation, as Arthur 
Schlesinger has aptly called it, has been rather badly misinterpreted. It has 
been denounced as insincere, and in the case of men like Colton and even Daniel 
Webster that may well have been true. But it has also been denounced as 
“unrealistic,” as advancing a milk-and-water theory which obscured the facts 
and which was a sorry contrast to the grim Harringtonian theory of class con- 
flict that Kent and Noah Webster stuck to. This would seem to be precisely , 
invalid. For while there can be no doubt that Edward Everett and Daniel 
Webster overplayed the bond that existed between rich and poor in 1840, 
Kent and Webster had underplayed it even more. The whole trouble with the 

18 See L. Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 


pp. 58 ff., 292-293. 
19 Quoted in Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, p. 270. 
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old Federalist theory of the “mob” was that in America it was thoroughly un- 
realistic, and if it was documented with many learned European sources, this 
' merely suggests that it was more “realistic” in Europe than it wasin America, 
Our progressive historians will not give the Whigs a chance. They glory in the 
suicide the Whigs commit in failing to understand America; yet once the Whigs 
‘begin to understand it, the historians denounce them for becoming unwise. 
We think of the Whigs i in the age of Harrison as stealing the egalitarian thun- 
der of the Democrats, but actually they did more than that. They transformed 
it. For if théy gave up Hamilton’s hatred of the people, they retained his gran- 
diose capitalist dream, and this they combined with the Jeffersonian concept 
of equal opportunity. The result was to electrify the democratic individual with 
a passion for great achievement and to produce a personality type that was 
neither Hamiltonian nor Jeffersonian but a strange mixture of them both: the 
hero of Horatio Alger. Edward Everett emphasized that ‘in this country" 
the “wheel of fortune is in constant revolution, and the poor, in one generation, _ 
^ furnish the rich of the next.’?° A new social theory took shape, dynamic, rest- 
. less, competitive, and because it united the two great traditions of the American 
liberal community, its impact ultimately became enormous. The American 
-democrat was unprepared to meet it, and one of the reasons ironically enough 
was that he himself had ignored the fact. that Americans were “all of the’same 
estate." Exploiting an unreal demonology of “aristocrats” and “capitalists,” 
he had missed the aristocratic and capitalistic impulses that burned in his own 
breast, and so without quite knowing why, he found himself, as in 1840, har- | 
nessed to the chariot of a reformed Whiggery. The “judicial aristocracy” 
strategy was worked on him again, this time exploiting not a false fear but a 
very genuine lust. Two drives—individualist fear and capitalist lust—have 
ever been the forces which have delivered the American democrat into the 
hands of his big propertied opponents. They are the strange weaknesses that a 
liberal community implants in the heart of the egalitarian Hercules it creates. 
All of this, of course, reached its climax after the Civil War, when American 
capitalism surged forward rapidly, when no political movement, however 
perceptive, could withstand the appeal of the prizes it offered—when Carnegie 
and Harding took the place of Everett and Clay. But it is not without its rel- 
evance to our analysis here. It shows that a paradox apparently implicit in 
it did not in fact materialize: that the world’s most capitalistic community 
should shatter the philosophy of capitalism. And for what a sentimental point 
is worth, it suggests that the American Whigs were to be amply repaid for the 
humiliation they endured while their brethren were triumphant abroad. In thé 
late nineteenth and thé twentieth centuries the situation would be reversed, . 
and Chancellor Kent would be watching the agonies of Guizot. While a new 
movement, the movement of socialism, would be engulfing the Whiggery of 
Europe, the age of Louis Phillippe would come with a vengeance to America— 
and it would come precisely because the American Whigs had no aristocracy 
to fight, no aristocracy to ally with, and above all no “mob” to denounce. 


* Alexander Everett, Orations and Speeches (Boston, 1836), p. 297. 
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RESEARCH IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
. The five papers which follow were prepared during the summer of 1951 by 

‘the Social Science Research Council’s Interuniversity Summer Seminar on 

_Political Behavior. The seminar, which met at the University of Chicago, was 
` attended by seven persons, who accept joint responsibility for the papers: . 
Samuel J. Eldersveld, University of Michigan; Alexander Heard, University of 
North Carolina; Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University; Morris Janowitz, 
University of Michigan; Ávery Leiserson, Vanderbilt University; Dayton D. 
McKean, University of Colorado; and David B. Truman, Columbia University. 
Ralph M. Goldman met with the seminar as an associate, and later Elizabeth 
Wirth Marvick assisted in preparing some of the materials. 

The papers, one product of the seminar's work, were written to define ui 
ilustrate what the participants feel to be & alacant contemporary develop- 
ment in political research. The first paper, "The Implications of Research in 
Political Behavior,” outlines some of the requirements, characteristics, and 
implications of political behavior research. It is followed by plans for three 
research projects, Party and Administrative Responsibility: Council-Manager 
. Government,” “Political Participation in a Metropolitan District: A Study of : 
Group Influence on Political Activity,” and “The Roles of Congressional 
Leaders: National Party vs. Constituency,” drawn up in accordance with these 
- specifications. Finally, there appears a “Selected Critical Bibliography on the 
Methods and Techniques of Political Behavior Research” which the authors 
hope will be of use to persons interested 1 in methodological problems in political 
science research. (Ed.) | 


“~ 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH IN 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


This report presents the plans for three research projects in political science. 
They have one thing in common: each tries to understand a phase of the process 
of government by a.systematic study of human behavior in political situations. 

-The projected studies illustrate the application of the political behavior 
" approach to different problem areas in political science—local government, 
political parties, and the legislative process. Concentration upon these areas 
reflects some of the primary interests of the authors rather than any assump- 
tion that the viewpoint is relevant only to these segments of the political proc- 
ess. If the viewpoint has merit, it is equally appropriate to research in other . 
areas, including the judicial process and international politics. Indeed, other 
research plans were prepare by the seminar but are not included here because 
of shortage of. space. 

The meaning of the term “political ‘behavior,’ as used i in this report, can best 
be-described by relating “political behavior” to eae science, social science, 
and research methods. 
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POLITICAL BEHAVIOR AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Political behavior is not a field of political science. Rather, political behavior 
research is one way of studying most of the customary subject matter of political 
science. The political behavior approach is distiiguished by its attempt to de- 
scribe government as a process made up of the actions and interactions of men 


and groups of men. It is concerned, at the minimum—as is all political science— ~ 


with the activities of governments, political parties, interest groups, and voters. 
The study of political behavior attempts to discover the extent and nature of 


EN 


uniformities in the actual behavior of men and grcups of men in the political - 


process. 

This approach involves two bibis requirements. In the first place, it Ge ils 
for the formulation of concepts, hypotheses, índ explanations in systematic 
terms, borrowing wherever appropriate from other social sciences. Secondly, 
it depends upon empirical methods of research, whether adapted from other 
social sciences or developed distinctively, since the actions of men and groups 


cannot be known except through direct observation or through inference from . 


other behavioral data. 

The inquiry into how men ought to act is a separate concern of political science 
and is not a concern of political behavior research. Similarly, the studies of 
law, constitutions, and formal organization per se, all parts of established politi- 
cal science research, are not.the focal point for the study of political behavior. 
Values, laws, and formal structure, however, are important in determining the 
behavior of men, and as guch they are part of the data with which political 
- behavior research is concerned. The political behavior approach implies no 
denial of values in the political process. It suggests, in fact, that the systematic 


observation of behavior is an especially useful way of understanding the char- `; 


acter of values that operate in the political system. Likewise, the concern of 
political behavior research with the process of government involves no neglect 
of legal and constitutional structure. On the contrary, the political behavior 


approach seeks to go beyond the data supplied by constitutions, statutes, - 


administrative decrees, or judicial decisions—themselves evidence, directly or 
indirectly, of political behavior—to a more complete description of govern- 
. mental structure-in-action. It seeks to disclose sets of recurring patterns in the 
way people behave, involving relationships of leadership and subordination, 


functional specialization, and the like, which are in varying degrees changeable . 


even though relatively- persistent. Laws, after all, ere always normative—they 
express standards or goals—and are only sometimes descriptive of actual be- 
havior. The statement of the conditions under which they are descriptive, and 
when they are not, is one of the tasks of political behavior research. | 
The political behavior approach isnot a completely new way of studying 
government. It is rather an orientation which can be traced back many years 
. and which deserves renewed emphasis. Work has been done in the study of 
political parties and pressure groups which utilizes this approach, and there is 


a sensitivity to it in the study of public administration and other governmental - 


areas. The path of Pe behavior research was, indeed, ‘staked out by Charles 
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E. Merian d in | his presidential diens to the Ámerican Political Science Ásso- 
ciation in 1925. At that time he prophesied: 

^ Some day we may take another angle of approach than the forsan as other sciences 
tend to do, and begin to look at political behavior as one of the essential objects of inquiry. 
Government, after all, is not made up merely of documents containing laws and rules, 


or of structures of a particular fous but is fundamentally based upon pottery of action 
in types of situations.) = 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


À. principal reason for the emphasis upon political behavior research at this 
time is the use which can be made of new theories, concepts, and research tech- 
niques developed in other fields of social science. Although the study of political 
behavior is concerned with the actions of men and groups of men in polities, 
there are basic similarities between the actions of men and groups of men in 
polities and the actions of men and groups of men in other social institutions 
and situations. Consequently, many of the techniques and concepts developed, 
particularly by psychology, social psychology, and sociology, for the study of 
human behavior in general are applicable to the study of human behavior in 
politics. . 

As new techniques and re are evolved in related disciplines, they afford 
new opportunities to the student of political behavior to reappraise his own 
problems, theories, and methods. This does not mean that the procedures of 
other social sciences can be incorporated in their entirety into political behavior 
research. Many of the concerns of. these other sciences are not relevant to the 
study of the political process. This is especially true of those which deal ‘with 
experimental laboratory situations after the manner of the natural sciences.. 
The interest of the student of political behavior is more in being systematic 
about political realities than in being systematic in experimental situations 
from which to reason by analogy about politics. But this does not alter the fact 
that political behavior research in political science can benefit immensely from - 
a selective use of the theories, concepts, and techniques of the other social sci- 
ences. Nor are the benefits of such adaptation likely to accrue only to the study 
of politics. A genuinely behavioral science of politics is essential to the full 
development of general social science. 

The political behavior approach requiresimportant use of historical knowledge. 
As a matter of convenience and in the interest of completeness of data, research 
in current and immediately observable political behavior is necessarily em- 
phasized. Some types of basic data may never be collected unless they are col- 
lected by contemporary observation. Over the years, data on past behavior 
patterns, preserved unsystematically and: by chance, may become lost or. 
difficult to interpret. Some kinds of data on political behavior, however, will 
not become available to researchers until some time after the behaviors occur. 
Moreover, an adequate description of current behavior may require an under- 

1 “Progress in Political Research," AMBRIOAN POLITICAL BOIENCE Review, Vol. 20, 
p. 7 (Feb., 1926). l i 
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standing of those continuities, social habits, and traditions which are reflected 
in contemporary attitudes and actions. 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR AND RESEARCH METHODS 


The view that the actions and interactions of men and groups of men make 
up the process of governing requires primary focus upon systematic research . 
and necessitates the use of empirical methods. Such interactions cannot be 
known except through observation of them or at least through other observa- 
tions from which they can be more or less directly inferred. In other words, 
the units of the data must always be reducible to terms of the observed be- 
. havior and relationships of men. 

In its use of the empirical method, political behavior segun attempts to 
reduce its assumptions to explicit propositions and concepts and always to. 
increase the generality of its explanations. The accomplishment of this aim re- 
quires a systematic statement of assumptions and hypotheses—as attempted in 
the research plans in this report—and a rigorous ordering of evidence. The 
general objective pre-supposes empiricism, but not crude and indiscriminate 
empiricism. Rather it requires a systematic statement of hypotheses and a 
rigorous ordering of evidence which will permit: (1) the effective identification 
of behavioral uniformities and the conditions under which they are to be 
expected; (2) ease of replication and validation in successive researches; and (3) 
an accretion of systematic knowledge of the institutions upon which attention 
is focused. 

The political behavior approach thus has as its basic objectives the identifica- 
tion of the recurring uniformities of political activity and the development of 
` generalizations about political action. To this end it requires the formulation of 


concepts that can be tested by successive researches-and that will facilitate the . ` 


building of a body of systematic knowledge about various phases of the political 
process. These aspirations do not necessarily imply that it is possible to reduce 
all political behavior to known causal relations and thereby achieve complete 
predictability and control in the political process. They do imply, however, 
that it is possible to achieve'& deeper understanding of political institutioris 
and processes by tracing, to a greater extent than has been done in the past, 

the uniformities of political behavior and the conditions under which they may 
be expected to appear. 

Because the political behavior orientation implies a major emphasis upon 
systematic research and upon empirical method, it aims at being quantitative 
wherever possible. But it cannot be limited by such possibilities. The political. 
scientist cannot escape the obligation and must not deny himself the oppor- 
tunity to ask important questions, important in the description of the political 
process, simply because his answers must be more or less qualitative. He deals 
with the political institution and he must systematically reckon with that as- 
signment, whether in qualitative or in quantitative terms. 


THH RESEARCH PLANS 


~~ 


As the foregoing paragraphs have emphasized, this approach to research in 
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government seeks, through the analysis of the political process in behavioral 
terms, 2 political science of increasing system, validity, and generality of state- 
ment. This much can be indicated by means of verbal definition and explana- 
tion, but definitions are likely to emerge most effectively from operations. 

What is meant by political behavior, therefore, will be shown more clearly by 
a statement of the things which a group of researchers in political behavior 
propose to do. Research plans are no substitute for research, but the proposals 
which make up the main body of this report are intended to indicate, in terms 
as concrete as circumstances will permit, the conception of research in political 
behavior that the report as a whole advocates. 

Although these plans are broadly a group product, each of them represents 
a research project or program on which the principal author has done some 
work or hopes to embark at an early date. All of the plans follow a common 
format: They open with the statement of a problem which is discussed in terms 
both of public policy and of the theoretical needs of behavioral political science. 

This statement is followed by an éxplanation of the research orientation of 
the proposed study—how it relates to the existing professional litetature and 
the theoretical standpoint from which the problem has been analyzed, including 
the planner’s basic assumptions concerning the segment of the political process 
included within the limits of the problem. ` 

The central portion of each plan sets forth a series of leading propositions 
the validity of which the research is designed to test. These have been labeled 
“leading” propositions because, while they state the major concerns—the broad 
perimeter—of each plan, they by no means exhaust the subordinate questions 
which the research might be expected to answer. A well-designed piece of 
research must start from an explicit statement of the major questions to be 
answered. These, of course, may and, in fact, are likely to be altered as the 
. Tesearch progresses, but if the central propositions at any stage are implicit or 
cloudy, the application or development of investigative techniques will be loose 
and the resulting research will be wasteful and inconclusive. Once the basic prop- 
ositions have been stated, however, it is possible to elaborate them almost in- 
definitely, 

At the risk of stressing the obvious, the reader should be warned that these 
propositions are hypotheses, not conc er In-evaluating them, therefore, 
it is not relevant to ask whether they are correct. The planner, of course, has 
included them because he expects that he may find them to be at least partly so, 
but the important point in evaluating them is whether systematic knowledge 
of the political process will be advanced significantly either by their invalidation 
or by their partial or complete validation. The authors, in other words, do not 
claim that these statements are correct but merely that it is important to find 
out whether and to what extent they are correct. 

The fourth section of each plan, "empirical. requirements, > stems directly 
from the propositions. Once the latter have been specified—a task involving 
the exhausting labor of repeated refining and revising of concepts—description 
of the data necessary to test them and of the appropriate techniques of data 
collection follows logically. Because of limitations of space and because these 
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plans are exploratory and illustrative rather than final, the empirical require- 
ments are discussed in broad categories and without detailed explanation of 
how they are to be met. | J 

. Each plan closes with a section on research and policy implications wich | 
is intended to Suggest the kinds of subsequent steps which might be taken fol- 
` lowing the validation or invalidation of the propositions. In a sense this section 
also returns to the first, in that it raises theoretical and policy problems for 
subsequent research. 

Although these plans are set up as feasible units of research, most of them - 
involve resources of a magnitude not readily available to many students. For 
_ this reason it is important to emphasize two points. In the first place, each 

of these plans can be broken down into smaller research undertakings capable of 
being done with fewer resources than the total plan would require. Some ex- 
amples of such subdivisions are indicated in the plans. In the second place, the 
political behavior approach does not necessarily require large and expensive 
projects. Many highly important propositions concerning political behavior 
can be tested with no more expenditure of time and resources than is required 
. by other types of competent research. Each of the projects in this report can, 
it is believed, be adapted to the realities of available money and personnel. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In order to make the report as effective as possible in ‘achieving its objective, 
explaining what is implied by research in politicel behavior, a bibliography has 
been included. This bibliography consists of a selected list of items which the 
members of the seminar regard as suggestive for those who are interested in^ 
pursuing the approach presented in the report. ` 

The items in the bibliography are grouped under headińgs which ces t 
— the major emphases in the approach—aystematic research (topic I) and empiri- 

` cal techniques (topics II-VIII).. 
^ Perhaps it should be noted that the inclusion of any particular item does not 
mean that the members of the seminar agree with the author or that any item 
which is included is necessarily a model for others to follow. There are few such 
models in the literature. The comments following each item are intended both 
-to indicate some of its limitations and to state why the item is expected to 
prove helpful. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GRADUATE TRAINING 


‘The three plans presented here fall under the label “program research.” 
Program research not only involves a carefully developed program at the 
. outset, but usually involves a variety of research skills and cooperative work 
` among a number of persons as well as, in many cases, substantial resources. 
These requirements have important implications for the policies of colleges and 
universities that encourage the research interests of their faculties, for the. 
| sponsorship of this kind óf research, and especially for the kind of training 
given Hera duste students who wish to study political behavior. 
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The approach obviously calls for supplementing and modifying the training | 
which political scientists conventionally receive. On the other hand, it does not 
call for the elimination of such conventional training. Any new departure 
in an established discipline must build upon the accomplishments of the past. 
Although much of the existing literature of politics may be unsystematie and 
- impressionistic, it is extensive and rich in insights. Without a command of the 
significant portions of that literature, behavioral research, no matter how 
systematic, is likely to be naive and unproductive. Thus it seems likely that 
one of the handicaps to the development of systematic political research in the 
past has been the fact that many such attempts by persons not familiar with 
the unsystematized facts can be exposed as substantively naive even when they 
may be methodologically sound. 

At the same time, it is clear that graduate students must receive more in- 
tensive training than 1s normally the case at present in the basic requirements . 
of political behavior research, namely, systematic formulation of assumptions 
and hypotheses, furictional ing. and use of empirical research techniques. 
This does not imply a rambling eclecticism which asks the student interested 
in political behavior to become a master of the techniques and theories of all 
related disciplines. The essential training must be in terms of significant prob- 
lems.in political behavior, and not in general techniques as such or in theory 
unrelated to empirically researchable questions. 


PARTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY: 
| COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT : 


The contribution of city manager government to Janesville has been political as well 
&8 administrative. The business and professional men who were the city's civic leaders 
were not inclined by tradition to give their time to continuous political leadership. They ` 
wanted a better government, but, as far as this group was concerned, it had to be a lazy 
man’s government. The mayor, councilmen, and board members had to do the work under 
the aldermanic system, but under the city manager plan the civic leaders could ‘get their 
honest and efficient government without attending personally to the irksome details of 
municipal procedure and administration, or to the uncongenial work of active political repre- 
sentation. They could let the manager be a public leader and manage the departments, 
and yet they could retain the ier of intervening, or even discharging the manager, if 
necessary.! 


THE PROBLEM 


Às the manager plan steadily spreads throughout the United States (some 
eleven hundred places now have it, and one or more additional adoptions a week 
are reported), such generalizations as those quoted above are made concerning 
its political and administrative effects, usually without any supporting evidence. 
What type.of persons were these business and professional men who were the 
civic leaders? How did they attain this leadership? How did they view their own 
leadership role? Did they exert this leadership through an informal group or 


1 Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. Stone, ee M anager Government in 
Nine Cities (Chicago, 1940), p. 45. | 
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clique or through a formal, TE "US elub, or civic league? What 
tactics and strategies did they use to produce the change in the form of the 
city government? What values did they seek under the broad concept of “honest 
and efficient government"? When the civic leaders, disdaining ‘‘the uncongenial 
work of active political representation,” select a surrogate, the manager, and 
allow him to be the administrative and political leader in public, what happens 
to the attitudes of the citizens toward government, toward the ruling groups, 
toward political parties? These and many other questions are Unanswered and, 
in the present state of our information, unanswerable. 

The steady spread of the manager plan may be having profound effects upon 
the American party system. Perhaps the leading policy question concerns what 
effects the adoption of the plan is having upon political participation, especially 
at the local level, and not only in voting but in the many other ways in which 


_ citizens may take part in the process of politics. By taking city patronage away 


from local units of the, parties it may be undercutting the major parties at 
their base, and consequently city manager government may have national 
policy implications which have been insufficiently noticed in the literature. 


^ Local politicians commonly assert that the plan is “undemocratic,” by which 


vague term they probably mean that they believe that the plan results in city 
government by the upper and upper-middle classes. Possibly local politicians 
overestimate the political importance of patronage, but some of them believe 
that. the veterans’ preference and merit systems which usually accompany 
the manager plan are used by the governing group or groups to purchase the 
support of veterans’ and public employees’ associations for the plan to the im- 
pairment of the local party organizations. If this damage does occur, it probably 


~ injures the Democratic Party more than the Republican. 


In order to study these and many other administrative and political problems 
raised by the adoption of the manager plan, it is proposed that & number of 
cities be selected for examination. These cities should be numerous enough 


. to allow for comparison of data. The cities should also be selected so as to obtain . 
„samples from various sections of the country and thus to permit some evalua- 


tion of the varying impacts of sectional political traditions. Don K. Price, for 
example, believes that party is an important factor in municipal politics (with 
some exceptions) only east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potc- 
mac. Other considerations affecting the choice of cities and plan of the study 
appear below. The campaign to change to the manager plan should be carefully 
observed; the reasons for its success or failure should be examined; and, in those 
cities in which the campaign succeeds, the effects of the change upon the > 
political and social life of the city poe be measured over a period of years. 


RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Political scientists have, with some exceptions, tended to assume keen than . 
to prove that the formal structure of government affects political behavior. 
It is assumed by certain writers, for instance, that federalism and the separation 
of powers encourage the development and activity of interest groups, atom:ze 
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the functioning of political parties, and frustrate the participation of citizens 
in the political process. It is further assumed that ballot forms, such as the 
non-partisan ballots commonly used in council-manager cities, have effects upon 
party responsibility, upon what types of candidates will offer themselves for 
publie office, and.upon the patterns of attitudes that citizens acquire toward 
government. Forms of representation, such as election at large, election by 
wards, and proportional representation, are- strongly advocated and as strongly 
opposed on assumptions by both friends and foes unsupported by evidence 
that these forms affect the political process. 

We donot know the answers to the questions posed in the opening paragraph 
of this plan. Nor do we know what concept citizens have of their role in the 
political process—how much they know of their city government; what they 
expect it to do for them; what they know and think of parties and interest 
groups. . 

We need to know more than we do about the concept of responsibility held 
by elected public officials and by administrators, such as city managers. What, 
for instance, accounts for the fact that in some cities members of the council 
have actively supported changing to the manager form, while in other cities 
the councilmen have as vigorously- opposed the plan? From casual observation 
it has been noted that once the plan is established various patterns of interaction 
emerge; in one city, for example, the councilmen will regard the manager as the 
- public leader and chief executive of the city whose removal would almost 


constitute dn act of revolution; in another, he will be considered as a chief. 


administrator. carrying out broad public policies laid down by the council; in 
still another, he will be a glorified errand boy, expected to keep his name out of 
the papers and not to speak until spoken to. We do not know what factors of 
personality, what tradition, what concepts of responsibility produce these 
‘variations in behavior. 


Previous studies of the manager plan have not been conceived in these terms. - 


Some have been excellent examinations of the operation of government or of 
the structure of local administration, but most publications have been strongly 
hortatory. There is no up-to-date study of the city manager to show, for in- 
stance, what type of person with what training and experience is being recruited. 
Such a study needs to be made and could be made as a separable part of the 
research program here proposed. But what is more generally needed is a system- 
atic study that will build upon the administrative studies that have been pre- 
pared. In other words, what is needed is a study that will conceive of local 
public administration in broader terms. 

The group interaction approach should be particularly relevant to the an- 
swering of the questions that have been raised and to carrying forward the 
study of public administration. A city, considered functionally, is a system of 
political power in which groups and parties in a thickly settled area seek to at- 
tain their objectives through the existing class and social structure. The as- 
sumption of this research plan is that the systematic observation of individuals 
and groups over a period of time in sample cities should give answers to the 


~ 
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questions posed which would be more reliable then the off-the-cuff assertions 
that are commonplace. 


LEADING PROPOSITIONS ` 
In a study such as that here proposed, it is to be expected that some un- 


anticipated propositions and conclusions would emerge from the data. With 
this reservation, however, certain propositions and related subpropositions 
may be advanced for testing in this proposed research. 


1. Geographic and demographic. conditions encourage the spread of the manager plan in 
certain areas faster than in others..It may be.that the conditions of one-party or no-party 


government common in certain sections encourage adoption of the plan: Manager govern- 


ment appears to be related also to city size: the largest number (284) in 1940 wasrepre- 
sented by cities with populations of 10,000 to 25,000, although the highest proportion 
(88.4 per cent) by cities with populations of 50,000 to 100,000. Only one city of overhalf 
& million has manager government at present. Those cities which are undergoing drastic 
population changes markedly different from national trends are more likely than stable 


cities to adopt it (the declining New England town as a sort of receivership, and the new i 


or boom town as a device to facilitate orderly growth and development). 


2. The plan has depressing effects upon local party organizations wherever these exist at 
the time it is adopted. The introduction of new forms of voting and representation (non- 
partisan ballots, election at large, and proportional representation) often accompanies the 
manager plan. It may be advanced as a subproposition that the introduction of nonpartisan 
ballots or proportional representation will tend to weaken local parties, but election at, 
large on party ballots will tend to keep party organizations alive. 


' 8. The manager plan consistently appeals to some ‘types of interest groups; other groups 
are anik Tereni to 11; and still others are hostile. From the limited evidence available, it ap- 


- pears that business and professional groups find the weak-mayor or commission forms of 


- 


city government less satisfactory to their interests than the strong-mayor or manager 
form, and frequently establish a peak association or some group alliance to produce a 
change in the form of the local government; if they succeed, this association: becomes a 
sort of city party, whatever it may call itself, to defend the plan. Labor and lower-class 
organisations, on the other hand, appear usually to oppose the introduction of the man- 


ager plan and to be willing to join with one or both political parties to oppose nagot : 
government at all stages. ` 


“A 


~ 


4, The introduction of the manager plan has APEE effects upon conn boasts and ` 


political participation. Fewer votes.are cast in most municipal elections than in state or 


national elections, although the proportions have not been worked out; probably the'per- 
centage of eligible voters who vote in municipal elections after: the plan is in effect tends 
to decline further. Participation other than voting, such as attendance at council meetings, 
probably declines also. It-may be that the more successful the manager plan is in removing 
from the area of civic controversy i issueg of municipal hcusekeeping, the lower falis citizen 
interest and participation in local politics. 


| 5. The form of a city government influences administrative behavior and affects ihe types 
of personalities and skills recruited for municipal executive positions. The interaction pattern 
of a manager with his council is probably different from that-of a mayor with his council: 
The pattern of communication between a manager and organized groups and parties is 
also likely to be different from that of an elected administrator in the same relationship. 
Managers, moreover, develop patterns of decision-making, characteristically taking 
certain types of problems to the council or to the civic groups associated with the council ' 
majority, but deciding oth types of questions themselves. This pattern of decision- 
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making may vary with city size, i.e., the larger the city the fewer and broader the questions 
that the manager presents to the council or takes to the groups. 


Poa 


EMPIRICAL REQUIREMENTS 


To test these propositions and to build up a body of data on the political 
effects of the manager plan, it would be desirable to select, a sample of cities 
from the eight thousand in the United States. The sample should be chosen from 
various sections of the country so as to take into account the varying impacts 
of sectional political traditions. Some declining and some rapidly growing cities 
should be included. In addition, it would be desirable to choose cities operating 
under various types of government to observe what differential effects upon ' 
political behavior are associated with the forms. À range of sizes of cities would 
be necessary to determine whether various forms of government are found to be 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory to groups and parties in relationship to city size 
Certain cities should be included in the sample where agitation for the manager 
plan is current, and these should be matched so far as possible with comparable 
cities where there is no agitation, for purposes of providing a control. 

When the sample has been selected, the next step would be to study the polit- 
ical and social structure and history of each city—to, find out, for example, 
how many people over the years registered, voted in primaries and elections, 
attended council meetings, and otherwise participated in the polities of the city. 
The interest groups in the city should be identified and their internal and ex- 
ternal politics studied. Past and current information on the activities of the 
political parties should be collected. This historical material, while useful, is 
certain to be incomplete and to be colored by the recollections of such-partici- 
pants as can be interviewed. The comparison of cases carefully observed by 
comparable methods over the same time span is most BY to yield results ap- 
proaching scientific accuracy. 

The next step would be to interview a representative anc of the voters in 
each city to ascertain what they know about government, particularly about 
local government, and specifically about the government of their cities. It 
would be equally important to find out as much as possible about citizens’ 
attitudes toward national politics, state and local politics, politicians, and the 
, political process, including their conceptions of what it is and of their roles in it. 

In those cities where there is agitation for the manager plan, data on the 
expectations of the political leaders concerning the effects that the manager 
plan will have upon party organizations should be collected. These data would 
be particularly important as a means of determining how well such leaders can 
forecast the political behavior of their fellow citizens and as a means of illumina- 
ting their conceptions of the role of party and group in community life. 

The campaigns to change the forms of government should be observed a as 
carefully as possible. 

In those cities where the drive to obtain the manager uis succeeds, the proc- 
ess of choosing the managers should be studied as fully and minutely as possi- 
ble to reveal which power groups interact in the decision-making process and 
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what values they display. Careful observation of the introduction of. & non-res- 
ident—and most cities now pick non-resident managers—into the community 
might well give rise to hypotheses about the characteristics of leadership that | 
we cannot anticipate at this point; it may, for instance, become possible to pre- 
dict the success of managers who have certain Bonn features or certain 
edueational backgrounds. 

The new councils should also be studied to measure the development of in- 
teraction and morale in the political group, to observe intergroup interaction, 
to see how political attitudes of councilmen may be affected by modifications 
in the legal structure and in the development of new groups, and to note the 
patterns of behavior that emerge in the relation of council and manager. - 

After the plan has been in effect for a reasonable period, there should be'a 
resurvey—a reinterview of a sample of the voters and a reinterview of the party, 
group, and public opinion leaders—to find what modifications, if any, took place 
in their attitudes, in their value systems, and in their political participation. 
Registration, voting, and effects of the new systems upon local parties should 
all be reéxamined at this point. The control cities should also be resurvey ed a8 
nearly as possible at the same points of time. 

Ideally, the study should be extended over a ten-year period to give adequate 
opportunity to observe the effects of changes in formal structure upon political 
behavior. As a preliminary, to test methods of research, it might be desirable to 
run a pilot study of one city or of a pair of comparable cities. _ 


RESEARCH AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS i d 


The research plan here proposed should, first, give us new data and new in- 
sights into the process of politics under conditions of structural change and in 
units of small enough size so that the research would be manageable. In the ` 
second place, the study should have value in the training of students of publie 
administration and local government in graduate schools and in the research 
of faculty members. 

Thousands of people are devoting major portions of their lives to promoting, 
. Opposing, or operating manager government; hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are being spent every year in the campaigns; millions are spent by manager 
cities. No really satisfactory evidence is available to indicate whether all of this 
time and money is really being spent effectively from the points of view of 
proponents and opponents of the plan or from that of the managers themselves. 
Since the manager plan is spreading, there must exist an impressionistic attitude 
that it is compatible with the values of popular government, but it may actually 
be impairing them. As the plan has spread, its administrative features have 
been adopted by some counties and special districts, and it has been. proposed 
for state governments, and even for the government, of the United States. Be-. | 
fore it is carried to new levels of government, we ought to know what we are do- 
ing. The plan is an American invention—Richard S. Childs; its author, is 
still living—and, like any other invention it should be subjected | to periodic | 
testing and examination, 
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But the process of testing and examination should accomplish even more 
than the observation of the effect of governmental forms on political behavior; 
it should give,us much data we do not now have, and permit judgments we can- 
not now make, on the process of polities in the United States. l 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION IN A METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT: A STUDY OF GROUP INFLUENCE ON 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


THE PROBLEM 


Considerable research effort has been expended in the social sciences on 
voting behavior and political participation. Despite such efforts, there is general 
recognition that muçh more knowledge òf the factors determining participation 
in the political process is required. No systematic theory has emerged, and no 
systematic understanding has been achieved. Research which goes beyond pre- 
vious efforts, both in theoretical orientation and in empirical approach, is 
needed. 

Whether one is std at the decline in political interest and action, or is 
completely neutral concerning the ‘‘value’’ implications of the problem, does 
not matter. Rather, the lack of understanding and the inadequacy of our 
insights into the relationship of the individual to the political process should 
constitute the primary concern. The President and some members of Congress 
have recently indicated a desire to set up & commission of inquiry into participa- 
tion. Without assuming a values" position, social scientists can be of assistance 
by conducting research systematically into the variables related to the increase 
or decrease of citizen participation. This research plan suggests one possible 
approach. It seeks to utilize the backlog of research experience to date in setting 
forth basic hypotheses which should be explored in any study of political 
participation. Further, it does this for one segment of the nation’s population 
only—those who resido in the large metropolitan districts (such as the Detroit 
metropolitan district). 

The rationale for research into this problem i is difficult to state in precise 
language. The objective of such research must in the last analysis be an under- 
standing of the nature and distribution of public attitudes, of the interactional 
nature of political behavior on the citizen level, and of the conditions of public 
support of, and integration with, a going political system. Much can be learned 
about the characteristics of that system, particularly emerging trends in the 
popular basis of support for it, by intensive study of the dimensions of political 
participation. 

Political participation is defined generally here not in the narrow sense of 
voting behavior only. The term is used with a broader implication, including 
many behavioral activities such as working in campaigns, discussing politics, 
contacting publie officials, and ‘so forth. This definition is similar to that of 
Paul Appleby in his Policy and Administration.) Viewed from this standpoint, 


1 (University, Alabama, 1949), p. 168. 
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it is not exclusively behavior on election day which should be TM 
but rather basic dimensions of the individual's relationship to the political 
‘system, whether in the setting of an approaching election or in the inter- 
Jude between elections. And, further, "relationship" involves more than an ` 
isolated behavioral act, such as a vote, or a financial contribution to a political 
party, or a letter toa Congressin ; its emphasis is upon the role and place of the 
individual in the political system, as demonstrated by the nature of his political 
activities. Political participation ranges from overt- activity to mere interest 
(such as exposure to mass media). We are interested, thug, in that aspect of 
the continuum which deals with the more overt aspects of political participa- 
tion. This research plan i is, therefore, not primarily concerned with cataloguing ` 
the frequency of voting or of campaign contributions or of letter-writing as 

isolated phenomena. Such activities have meaning only as they help us under- . 
stand the relationship which individual citizens have to the political process. 

Political participation is only one phase or aspect of political behavior. There 
can be no doubt that leadership behavior, decision-making, administrative 
. behavior, and the like, have a decided impact on individual behavior. No at- 
tempt is made here to analyze specifically these relationships. although insights 
concerning them may.emerge. The simple limitation must be admitted that 
all the factors possibly related to participation cannot be researched simul- 
taneously. This plan focuses on what it considers to be the primary factors 
determining participation at the citizen level of the political process. 

Previous studies of political participation, whether of voting behavior or of 
participation in broader terms, have yielded important clues for the systematic 
. research contemplated. A Goin leto summary of specific findings is not presented 
here. But it is apropos to point out that these exploratory studies have uncov- 
ered variables which should be included in any research plan, such aa historical 
-' factors, including economic trends and party structural changes; formal in- 
stitutional factors, including suffrage laws and ballot systems; demographic 
and socio-economic factors; geographic and sectional differentials; party prop- 
agenda ‘and the media of communication. These een can be helpful for 
our purposes. 

In terms of content there have been cine types of political narifetuetion 
studies: voting turnout studies, campaign surveys, and community case studies 
of participation between elections. The first; has been restricted to analysis of 
the voting act, the second to the voting intention and campaign activity, the 
third to participation as incidental to a study of social structure. Some of these 
studies, it is true, conceive political participation, as defined here, in terms of 
the individual’s relationship with and involvement in the political process. Some 
_of them attempt to study aspects of political behavior over. time, but no study 
attempts to make an intensive analysis of community social and political 
structure as it is related to participation. Often such studies are unfocused and 
do not operate out of any theoretical structure or employ any related series of 
hypotheses, They have resulted, therefore, in a sequence of isolated, generally ' 
_ unrelated, sometimes contradictory, studies. Such research is helpful in tabulat- 
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ing valuable data and in suggesting relationships to be explored. But if under- 
standing of political participation is to be achieved, and if generalizations con- 
cerning political behavior are to emerge, much more intensive, systematic 
research is necessary. 


`~ 


RESEARCH ORIENTATION  - 
This research plan rests on certain central propositions or assumptions con- 
cerning both the significance’and determinants of political participation. 
First, so far as significance is concerned, an underlying assumption posed 


here is that a decline in political participation has been occurring in the United - 


States concomitant with the emergence of a “nonpartisan” set of attitudes to- 
ward the political process. Intermittently, it is true, political participation may 
increase, but this development is found only in specific public policy or leader- 
ship situations and does not generally represent an abiding integration of the 
public into the political system. In long-range terms the effect of such a trend 
has been the narrowing of the base of active and actual support for govern- 
mental and party leadership and policy.’ 

There is considerable research evidence and support from previous studies 
which suggests the above assumption. The apparent long-term decline in voting 
‘participation since the turn of the century, and the high percentage of apathy 
and .dismterest discovered in studies of non-voting, suggest it. There are addi- 


tional data indicating that a decline in participation has taken place at the ` | 


same time that such participation has become less party-oriented. The attitude 
surveys have revealed onal à significant proportion of respondents prefer to be 
considered “independents,” a term which appears to be socially acceptable. 
The phenomenon of BESSER as well as the fluctuations in party allegiance 
also support this proposition. The trend toward non-partisan elections in city | 
government, which is still progressing, is additional documentation. 

The second major assumption follows. A primary determinant of political 
participation today is the individual’s identification and association with the 
group and social structure of our society. What is meant here is that the atti- 


tudes. which accompany the individual’s participation or non-participation can. 


be related to the groups of which he is a member or with which he identifies him- 
self. This is not to deny the existence of other factors. Lack of political informa- 
tion, the nature of political leadership, the media of communication, are some 
of the factors which no doubt are also related. But it is here assumed that a 
fruitful approach to the study of political participation, which may throw light 
on these other variables as well, is one which inquires Eun the group interaction 
pattern of the community. 

Further, this assumption has an i historical perspective, for it suggests that the 
dimensions of political participation in the past, as well as its decline; are linked 
to the changed conditions of the group structure of society. The increasing 
heterogeneity in the group composition of many communities, the proliferation 
of groups, changes in the class strata, are phenomena which may be related to 
the nature of participation. More importantly, the political role and function 
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of voluntary groups have been altered, whether for primary groups like the 
family or secondary groups like political interest groups. Considerable evidence 
from studies in voting behavior and sociology justifies this major focus for the 
inquiry into political participation. 

What are the implications of such a conceptual orientation for research pro- 
cedure? First, it means that the research must include specific communities 
‘and be related to the social structure and group composition of the community. 
It will be difficult to project the study on a nation-wide or state-wide basis. 


Since communities vary in their social structure, the study must include. 


comparisons of participation in different types’ of communities. Case studies 
of individual communities will be helpful but will not permit the type-of gen- 
eralizations desired here. What will be specifically proposed and outlined here 


is one type of comparative community study involving a metropolitan district. | 


Other comparative studies are required. But because there is increasing evi- 
dence that metropolitan areas are assuming a crucial role in our political sys- 
tem, and because they inelude communities of varying size which are adjacent 


and accessible for research purposes, the census-defined “metropolitan district” - 


is suggested as a point of departure. It will permit an analysis of ecological 
factors in political relationships. 

A second procedural implication concerns the types of data which become 
indispensable. ‘These are of three basic types: (1) the kinds of political participa- 
tion activities of the individual—voting, party work, ete.; (2) the subjective 
meaning of such participation—the individual’s parieptions: attitudes, motiva- 
tions, etc.; and (3) the group and party structure of the community as related to 
such participation. In securing these data different techniques will have to be 
. employed, as will be described in a following section. However collected, such 
data must relate the pure description of participation activities to the personal 
` frame of reference and the social context. 

A third implication of the central assumption concerns the types of participa- 
tion behavior patterns which such data will reveal in these communities. In- 
dividuals will vary in terms of the group context of their political participation, 
that is, the types of groups with which they have membership affiliations or 


with which they identify themselves. Participation will be related to identifica-, 


^ tion with manifestly political and manifestly non-political groups. Within each 


of these two main categories again are/membership groups and non-membership : 


groups. Further, motivational patterns within this group context will be im- 


at 


portant, Political participation for some individuals may be related to status 


drives, for others to claims on the political system including '"bread and butter" 
motivations, and for still others to stereotyped perceptions of role. Similarly, 
group memberships will be related to the levels of participation to which in- 
dividuals direct their political activity, whether local, county, state, or national. 
The important consideration here is that these dO Hans. however conceived, 


will inevitably be interrelated in several complex patterns. For our purposes. 


they need to be basically related to the social and political structure of the 
community. 


i 


w 
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A fourth and final implication is that the relationship between group associa- 
tion and participation must be studied over time, go that changes in group iden- 
tification and affiliation can be measured in a community in relation to political 
participation, which is itself in flux. Such trend-analysis is basic for generaliza- 
tions of the order desired here. 

It should be apparent that certain crucial assumptions are being made. They 
are: that group influence is determining; that political participation should be 
studied in specific communities, and in the context of the total community so- 
cial situation; that personal perceptions and frames of reference will be associ- 
ated with definite patterns of political participation; that participation will vary 
as individual-group interaction patterns vary; that the pattern of participation 
will vary for communities in terms of their social structure. It is firmly believed 
that if understanding is to be achieved, political participation must be studied 
in relation to the dynamics of the group process as well as the dynamics of the 
political process. 

LEADING PROPOSITIONS 


In submitting the following series of hypotheses it is suggested that they be 
considered as interrelated and interacting. They are divided into three cate- 
gories for the sake of convenience. The types of participation patterns outlined 
should be conceived as falling within each of these major categories of hypoth- 
eses. This series, furthermore, is merely suggestive and is not to be con- 
strued as complete in itself. All of the hypotheses will no doubt be defined in 
terms of the specific data. The major objective here is to spell out the variations 
_ of our central assumption that a primary determinant of political participation 
is the individual’s identification and association with the group structure of the 
community. à 


I. The Individual’s Orientation 


General Assumption: Differentials in political participation ean be related to demo- 
graphic, socio-economic, ethnic, and religious characteristics; their analytic value 
is relevant to the degree that Whey TIVE motivational and social structural uni- 
formities. 

Primary Groups: 

1. Political participation is Beco VOU with strong integration of the individual 
into primary groups which: 

1) place a positive value on the political behavior, and 
2) are realistically related to the political organization of the neighborhood 
| (e.g., personal acquaintance with active party workers). ; 

s &. Devianta who might fulfill neither 1) nor 2) may participate for articulated . 

ideological “reasons.” 

2. To the extent that the family has political values and orientations it is a prime 
conditioner of the political participation of its members. One of the political 
functions of the family is to create a tendency toward political homogeneity. 

a. Women adjust to their husbands’ political orientation to the degree that 
there is strong cohesion and male dominance. 

b. Nevertheless, where children have strong peer group relations which condi- 
tion their social values, in conflict with family values, they are more likely 

j to secure their political values from the peer groups, mass media, etc., 

^ than from their parents. | 
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psec Attitudes, Personal Frames of Referenoe: á 
1. Political participation is associated with attitudes and perceptions in which the 
individual accepts: - 

1) the worthwhileness of participation ,. 

r -  . 2) a sense of obligation and responsibility, which contributes derivatively . 

_ 8) a sense of self-esteem. - 
a. Such attitudes and perceptions are more TR the function of mani- 
featly political groups with which the individual identifies than they are of 
es Í i .. manifestly non-political groups, provided that the individual is aware of the 
political orientation of such groups. 
eo m b. Some political participation without these attitudes is possible but likely to 
i -be an isolated-act. 
2. Political participation is hindered where the individual perceives that the social 

z :  gtructure prevents social change by political means available to him; in some . 
cases perceptions of extreme obstruction to political action by the social struc- 
ture will lead individuals to participate, but such participation tends to be un- 
stable and erratic. 

3. Individuals who display strong local community identifications are likely to 
participate politically to a higher degree than those who have low or no local 
community identification. 
8a. Individuals with extreme local community identifications are likely to over- 

P commit themselves to participate exclusively on the local level. : 


. IL Party Organisation 


1. The pattern of political Sürlioipation will increase with the degree of competi- 
. . tion and vitality (actuality of effective existence) of the two-party organization 
» ., in the community. 

‘ a. In the absence of manifestly political groups of a non-party nature, in- 
dividuals in one-party communities who participate will do so on the state, 

- national, or international levels. 
2. Communities i in which party organization is broad in its membership base? and 
~ inclusive in ite group composition will be characterized by a higher and more 
variated political POracipeuon than a party a which is narrow and 
l limited. 

Po ` a. The reverse of 2) may occur, and party oreanivations with a narrow mem- 
bership base may be related to high participation, but in such communities 
there is strong identification with other politically oriented groupa, the 

- state and national party, or ethnic aggregates. 

3. To the extent that community leadership of a nonpolitical variety (e. g., 
ligious groups, fraternal groups, etc.) assumes an active role in the Pelon 
of the local party organization, it will produce an inorease in rank-and-file 
political participation. . 

- . 4, Political participation increases to the degree that the local party organisation 
and personnel is actually consulted by and perceives itself às linked with county, 
state, and national party organization. 

5. Party organizations which perform a continuing service and welfare function 
for their partisan constituents will reflect a higher-level of participation than 
those which perform merely routine political functions (nominating, running 

, Gampaigna, etc.). 

6. Political participation on the part of party workers increases where the party 

_ operates not only as a political mechanism but also as a focal point of social and: 
group activities; the same is true on the part of the electorate except where the 
party over-extends the range of its social activities. 


4 


: Field research is necessary to-develop explicit criteria of party membership in the 


metropolitan district under Investigation. 


£ Li 
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III. Community Structure 


1. Communie which have a high percentage of transient E will reveal 
& lower level of participation than those which have a high percentage of stable 
population. (“Trangient” in this sense merely includes those who do not meet 


legal residence requirements for voting.) ` 
-æ Within & community political participation will increase with residential 
stability. 


b. Transients who participate are more likely to do ao in relation to state, 
national and international levels than to the local levels. 

2. In general, for most communities political participation is proportionately con- 
centrated in the upper middle-class; aside from this, communities where there is 
a balance between lower and middle classes will have a higher participation than 

. those where there i is & predominance of one class. 

8. Opinion leaders fall into two classes: personal (informal) and formal. The in- 
formal opinion leaders are characterized by a tendency to similarity of class and 
ethnicity with the groups which they influence. This is less likely to be the case 
in formal opinion leadership. As far as formal opinion leadership is concerned, 
for the upper social and. economic classes similarity of class and ethnicity is 
more important from the standpoint of political influence than for the lower 
social dnd economic classes, 

' 4. Communities with competitive communication media will have higher political 
participation than those communities where the media are noncompetitive. 


EMPIRICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Most studies of political participation have relied on the survey technique or - 
the analysis of voting statistics. The methodology of this study involves com- 
bining the survey techniques and the compilation of statistics with more direct 
observation of political participation per se. In addition, it is believed that the 
. use of content analysis and certain documentary data wil be helpful. 

The metropolitan district has been selected as the population and area to 
. be studied. As indicated earlier, it is felt that this approach is both significant 
and manageable. Evidence indicates that in the past.thirty years there has 
occurred a considerable change in the extent and nature of_political participa- 
tion. Further, the district as defined in census terms includes within it a wide 
. variety of community types as well as a thoroughly differentiated group struc- 
ture. A breakdown of the Detroit metropolitan district may serve as an illus- 
tration. According to the 1940 census, it had within its borders the following: 
- the city of Detroit, four cities in the population class 50,000-70,000 (Dearborn, 
Hamtramck, Highland Park, Pontiac), eight cities in the population class 
10,000-30,000, twenty cities in the population class 1,000—10,000, ten cities in 
the population class below 1,000, six townships over 10,000 in population, and 
Sixteen townships under 10,000 in population, It would be possible to select 
units for analysis not only within the city of Detroit itself, but also within 
each of the different population classes. The sample to be selected for study 
would have to be carefully determined. Various criteria could be used in order 
to make this selection, among them being population size, conditions of party 
organization, nature of local city or township government, ethnic and class 
. characteristics, geographical distance, and ecological relationship to Detroit. 
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The same considerations would hold if a metropolitan district were not used. . 
If the study is to be systematic, weicannot rely cn a haphazard selection of 
communities. 

The types of data to be collected can be related to the hypotheses already 
. advanced. In the first place, it is obvious that certain basic descriptive data will 
. have to be collected on the personal orientation of political participation. These 
will include, firstly; data on what might be called “political and social status," - 
i.e., demographic, religious, ethnic, socio-economic, party preference, and vot- 
ing; secondly, data on political activities, i.e., membership in politically oriented 
groups, relationship to the party organization, campaign activities, financial 
contributions, attention to political issues, readership level, attempts to con- 
tact public officials, attendance at party rallies, forum discussions, and dis- 
cussion of politics with friends; thirdly, some measure of political information 
about the basic facts of local, state, and national governments; finally, some- 
thing concerning the individual’s frame of political reference. (What are his 
perceptions, motivations, and attitudes towards the political process? How 
does the individual hope to communicate his expectations and demands to 
government? What is his own perceived democratic role? With what groups does 
he identify himself?) Some of these data can be collected from documentary 
sources, but heavy reliance must be placed on the survey technique. 

A second major body of data concerns the party system in the community. 
. The informal structure (the informal holders of power and decision-makers) 

as well as the formal and legal structure of the party must be known. The rela- 
tionship of the local party to the state and national machines is also relevant. 
Further, we need to know something about the action pattern of the party in 
the community, as well as about the internal process of the party, the leader- 
ship-followership relationships, the functional role of the party in local govern- 
ment, and the like. In sum, we need to know who are the leaders, how decisions 
are made and by whom, and what is the strategy for the party. Much of these 
data can bé secured only from participant observation, although documentary 
data can be very helpful also in constructing the picture of the local party as an 
interaction phenomenon. | 

' The third major body of data concerns the community structure. The class - 
strata, ethnic composition, and population trends are, basic data. But it is also 
necessary to secure a picture of the formal groups in the community, of their 
relationship to their memberships, and of their interaction with each other as 
well as with the party organization and the governmental system. Analysis of 
the governmental leadership group (including, for example, surveys of leader- 
ship attitudes), of the nature of the city administration, and of the city council, 
is necessary in order to relate these to data on the community, as well as to data 
on perceptions and the party organization. Finally, the local communication 
system must be studied to learn something about ownership, policy, extent of 
political orientation, communication content (through the use of content analy- 
sis), readership and listenership. Such data must be secured from documentary 
sources and from participant observation, as well as from the sample survey. 


rd 
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The following table suggests the types of data and categories of analysis 
which are involved in any such study of the dynamics of political participation: | 


Participant Content 
Hocimntany Observation Surveys ` Analysis 
The Individual AE . z 
Personal status data Census data . l Socio-economic 
: data — ^ 
Participation data ` Voting, eto. Party and group aotiyitiea All types of data , 
Perceptions, attitudes, eto. l l Depth interview- 
: ing 
The Party Organisation : 
Internal prooess Party proceedings Decision-making; leader- i Party news- 
d follower relations, etc. z paper, eto. 
External role . ^ City council pro- Party and group interso- Leadership data Party propa- 
ceedings, votes tion - ganda 
Community Structure 
Population data Census date 
Group structure Membership, policy Internal processes i 
Communication medis Ownership, system Informal, communication Readership, lis Content of 
data, etc. linea ; tenerahip; eto. mass 
medis 
Local government Type of charter, Relation to group, party, 
council actions, and constituency. 
election system 


RESHARCH AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


The first value of the above research plan is its specific applicability. It makes 
possible empirical investigation on & program research basis, which would be 
conceived às embracing many communities, as well aè individual research into 
political participation in a single community. Research designed in these terms 
is aimed atjsecuring a cumulated body of observed relationships concerning the 
above variables which will eventually permit generalizations in conditional 
terms about the factors related to political participation. Coordination of 
effort is thus possible to a degree not attainable in research into voting partici- 
pation whith employs no consistent conceptual or methodological approach. 

The knowledge acquired from such research about these observed relation- 

ships might/have an important bearing on subsequent research into the political 
process. As stated previously, involved in the above plan are certain postulates 
as to the relevance to political participation of certain major factors such as 
social class, opinion leadership, party organization, and public perceptions. If 
demonstrated as relevant, these concepts can be utilized for research in other 
aspects of the political process. They may be employed for intensive analysis of 
political paxiticipation as related to other governmental levels, in rural areas as 
well as urban, abroad as well as in the United States. 
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What is "e here i8 & combination of the traditional political a science 
approach to the study of its problems, some modifications of traditional method- 
ology, and the newer techniques of empirical analysis, such as attitude surveys 
and content analysis. Joint employment of these techniques is probably difficult 
to attain but should be attempted because of its potential importance for future 
research. : 

- Although we are primarily interested in comprehending the nature of political 


participation and the factors related to it, the public policy implications are also 


worthy of consideration. Today there is increasing alarm among some govern- , 


mental leaders, as well as students of politics, over the decline in participation.. 
. At the present time this alarm may be premature, pending more precise ap- 


praisal of the basic factors involved. But, above all, any proposals for change 
which are designed to induce greater participation are premature. Until we 
know more about what aspects of the party system and social structure are in- 
volved, we cannot base proposals for change on much more than intuition. 
Therefore, reforms aimed at improving participation can have little basis until 


the root-conditions of political participation are explored systematically. If 


policy decisions apropos of participation are to be made, whether by govern- 
ment or party or researchers, they should be grounded just as much in sound 
empirical research as in sound theoretical argument: ! 


THE ROLES OF CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS: NATIONAL 
PARTY VS. CONSTITUENCY 


| THE PROBLEM 
Much current, political discussion, both academic and popular, is concerned 


with alleged defects in the American party system and with the pursuit of ‘‘re- 


sponsible party government." Much of this concern 1s based upon the extensive 


- body. of literature on American politics which indicates that our parties as 


national institutions do not display the kind of disciplined unity which char- 


 aeterizes the British parties. Few critics in this country seriously propose the 
"possibility of superimposing upon the United States a system which is endemic 


to the United Kingdom. If, however, critics seriously-contemplate the develop- 
ment of a party system which is more responsible but which conforms to the. 
peculiarities of the American political setting, it seems certain that much more 
precise knowledge is-needed than is now available on the constituent elements 
of what we call our national parties. To what extent do we have anything that 
can be called "national parties"? Within what limits? Under what conditions? 

In the criticism of American parties, the functioning of the party in Congress 
has been a major focus. The party in the naticnal legislature is viewed as a 
principal obstacle to the development of a “responsible party system.” This 
view is not lacking in supporting evidence. It is obvious that the relations be- 
tween the President and the “members” of his “party” in the Congress are 
unstable. It is also-apparent that the preferences of what is presumed to be the 


-— 
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"national party" are often subordinated to the parochial demands of faction, : 
section, interest group, and constituency. 
But we need to know more. To speak’ meaningfully about the need for party . 
government, to anticipate the consequences of various proposed changes 
(i.e., repeal of the Hatch Acts, alteration of the electoral college system, institu- 
tion of législative-executive councils, restriction of freedom of debate in the 
Senate, dbolition of the seniority rule, modification of the power of the House 
Rules Cómmittee) we must determine: more precisely what “the national 
party" is id and the nature of the role played by the key elements in “the Hone 
party." 

Central among these key elements and one deserving early investigation 18 - 
the leadership of the Congress. It can be assumed that the two houses of the 
national legislature have a leadership structure of some sort. Such bodies could 
not function at all without some such structure. To what degree is it stable? 
To what|extent is the formal leadership group identical with the actual leader- 
ship? In [what respects can the behavior of formal leaders be interpreted as an 
aspect of “national party leadership"? Is there a “national party” element in 
the demands upon such leaders? What happens, if anything, to the behavior 
of a legislator when he moves into one of these positions? What differences 
appear in the behavior of majority leaders and minority leaders, in that of 
leaders of the Senate and leaders of the House? What difference does it make if 
the party is “in control" in the White House and in the Supreme Court? What 
trends, if any, have taken place in these and similar patterns? 


X RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


The proposed study of the behavior of legislative leaders as party leaders 
would build upon studies of legislative behavior running back half a century 
to the pioneering investigations of Lowell, but it would be more directly con- 
cerned with leadership. Lowell was exclusively interested in knowing the inci- 
dence of| voting along party lines. In fact, he was at some pains to show that 
such voting was not as “partisan’’ as the critics of that day claimed. Although 
Rice’s valuable studies in the 1920’s developed refined techniques for studying 
the relation. between party and legislative voting, they were chiefly concerned 
with the usefulness of legislative votes as an index of the attitudes of constitu- 
ents.’ He, and later Beyle,? started from an aggregate of individual legislators 
and attempted to arrive at the dimensions and cohesion of blocs of legislators. 
They were not interested in exploring the proposition that the formal leader- 
ship structure could provide at least a rough explanation of the actual behavior | 
patterns in the legislature. 

The present plan attempts to get at some of the voting patterns i in Congress - 
by stating this assumption explicitly. It attempts to get at the proposition 
that if there is anything approximating 'national party" in the Congress, it 
should show in the behavior of the formal legislative leaders. 

! Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928). 


2 Herman C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis of Aliribuze-Cluster-Blocs (Chicago, 
1931). f P 
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A legislator may appropriately be sid in fairly idus behavioral 
terms, as an affiliate of a variety of groups. In some instances he may be a 
formal, interacting member; in others he may merely identify with what he 
conceives to be the values and expectations (norms) of the group; in still others 
he may identify with symbols, values,-and purposes which are widely shared in 
the society but which are not,.at the time of observation, represented by organ- 
ized groups but merely by what we may call potential groups. His roles in 
connection with all these groups impose upon him requirements of varying 


intensity, and they may be in varying degrees incompatible. The member of - 


Congress can be said to “belong” (in one or more of the senses ee above) to 
such groups as the following: : 


1. One or more organized interest groups or political interest groups significant in n (though 
not necessarily limited to) his constituency—veterans’ organization; business associa- 
tion, industry, occupation, labor union, church, etc. + 

2. A political organization in (but not necessarily limited to) his constituency. This may 
be a local or state-wide “machine” of which he is a more or less important part, & per- 
sonal or local faction of which he may be either a leader or in some pense an agent, or 
some variant of these. 

3. A series of groups-in the legislature including: the Congress, the House or Senate, the 

' party group in the Congress or the separate houses, one or more legislative committees, 

one or more voting “blocs.” 


. 4. In some sense a national party, including all those elected officials whose group affilia- - 


tions impinge on his in such fashion that his ability to maintain or improve his political 
status in some measure depends upon (or is conceived by him as depending upon) their 
control of certain publie positions. Included here would be the President and/or several 
presidential aspirants, the national party committee, some fellow legislators, a governor 
and/or several gubernatorial aspirants, eto. 

5. The government of the United States and “potential groups," which may not be repre- 
sented by organized groups but which are composed of individuals who identify with 
Bymbols in the society like the Founding Fathers, the Bill of Rights, and American 
unity. 


This list is representative rather than exhaustive..Other groups, mdi as & 
family (nob necessarily his own) or a friendship. group may in various circum- 
stances be relevant or dominant in his behavior. as a legislator, but those listed 
are likely to be most important over time. 

A Congressman's behavior may be conceived of as a resultant of the claims 
operating upon him through his affiliations with these organized and potential 
groups. This does not mean, of course, that the claims necessarily are conscious- 
ly exerted or consciously acceded to, even in the case of organized groups. 
Most legislators and most observers would repudiate any such imputation 
with some such statement, as "the legislator often (or always) votes his con- 
science or votes as he thinks best." All that is meant here is that in behavioral 
terms his “conscience” or his “best” may be viewed as a product of his past 
and present identification with the attitudes of various organized and potential 
groups. In Rice’s words, “there is a constant ‘strain’ in the legislator’s behavior 
toward consistency with the mores of his various groups." 

These group affiliations, however, and the legislator’s various roles in con- 


* Rice, op. cù., p. 194. 
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nection with them are certain to be in varying degrees conflicting or incompati- 
ble. Typically, we think of the Congressman as exposed to conflicting demands 
from parochial sources, such as interest groups and constituency organizations, 
and from more inclusive groups or symbols, such as the “national party” 
or the “national interest." The common impression, furthermore, is that in 
‘such circumstances the parochial demands are likely to be dominant. 

The formally designated legislative leader, to the extent that his role has 
significance for the national party, is likely to experience such conflicts in ac- 
centuated degree. He presumably experiences the same demands as the rank- 
and-file Congressman, but in addition his leadership role, 1f meaningful, im- 
poses upon him increased demands of a non-parochial character. He is likely 
to belong to some specialized sub-groups, such as the party leaders in his cham- 
ber, the chamber leaders of both parties, the party and two-party leadership of 
the Congress, and; if the President is of his party, a presidential-congressional 
group such as the President and the “Big Four.” 

In the proposed investigation it will be helpful to distinguish two types of 
formal leaders in the legislature: (1) the “elective” leaders, including principally 
the Speaker of the House, the President pro tempore of the Senate, the floor 
leaders, and the whips, but possibly extending to all those party officials in the 
legislature who are chosen by the members of the party conference or caucus 
(the Vice President might also be included for certain purposes) ; (2) the “‘senior-~ 
ity" leaders, including both chairmen and ranking minority members of stand- 
ing committees. (In cases where the same man simultaneously held positions 
of both types, his behavior would be analyzed under the “elective” category.) 

In addition, two general concepts are proposed as criteria for determining 
the differences between leadership and rank-and-file behavior, for identifying 
deviates from the leadership pattern, if any, and for other comparisons. These 
are party orthodoxy and Administration loyalty. The former refers to the fre- 
quency with which a legislator votes with a majority of his party in the chamber 
on roll calls on which a majority of Republicans is opposed by a majority of 
Democrats. The latter refers to the frequency with which a legislator votes in 
support of policies advocated by an Administration or a President of the same - 


party. l 
LEADING PROPOSITIONS ` 


The following propositions may be summarized briefly in the following terms: 
The central proposition, or hypothesis, is that, because of differences in their 
group affiliations and roles, the behavior of formal legislative leaders differs 
significantly from that of the rank and file of the same party. Explanations of 
the degree to which this is the case, that is, statements of some of the conditions 
affecting the behavior of high deviants or high conformists among the leaders, 
are suggested by a second set of representative (but certainly not exhaustive) 
propositions. Finally, some of the expected consequences of these differences 
in role are stated in a third set of propositions. Over time, of course, influences 
of the latter sort are assumed to affect the others either by reinforcing or by 
weakening theni. 
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1. The voting behavior of formal leaders of the Congress is significantly different from 
that of the rank.and filé; they show greater Administration loyalty and they tend also - 
to show greater party orthodoxy as a consequence of ther leadership roles. That is, they 
tend to play a national party role rather than a constituency role. For the same reasons, 
as a group they will show a higher degree of cohesion than the rank and file. To the 
extent that this greater cohesion exists and to the extent that majorities among the 
rank and file support the formal leaders, the formal leadership of the Congress tends to 
coincide with the actual. ~ 

~~ &. There has been an increasing trend in this seein in recent decades. 


b.. 


“Elective” leaders will show greater party orthodoxy and Administration loyalty . 
than will “seniority” leaders or the rank and file. ' 


~ 2. Among the significant determinants of the dud of "national party" . behavior by 
formal legislative leaders are: 


B. 


4 


Variations in leaders’ career lines before an the Congress. (For example, party 
orthodoxy and Administration loyalty will-be directly correlated with the leader’s 
socio-economic status and the degree of upward mobility he has displayed. They will 
be inversely correlated with liis length of residence in his constituency and the 
length .of his apprenticeship in state and local politics, “allowance being made in 
both cases for the norms characteristic of the secon in which his constituency 
lies.) 


. Variations in leaders’ positions in the legislative process. (For example, party 


orthodoxy and Administration loyalty will increase with the duration of leaders’, 


. especially “elective” leaders’, occupancy of those roles. Prior to entrance upon such 


roles, ‘“‘elective’”’ leaders will have shown higher party orthodoxy than the re- 
mainder of the rank and file. Those “elective” leaders with relatively low party 
orthodoxy will be unusually skilled in parliamentary tactics. Congressional leaders 
of a party which “controls” the. White House but has become a minority in Con- 
gress will show high party orthodoxy but relatively low Administration loyalty. 
Differences in-party orthodoxy between “elective” and “seniority” leaders will be 
greater within the majority than within the minority party. Party orthodoxy and 
Administration loyalty of Administration leaders will vary directly with the Presi- 
dent/s skills and attitudes as a policy maker. Because of differences in the con- 


. stitutional positions of Senators and Representatives, the Senaté leaders will show 


lower party orthodoxy and higher Administration loyalty than House leaders. ' 
But the greater formal powers of House leaders‘ will be reflected by higher party 
orthodoxy and lower Administration loyalty amcng them than among Senate 
leaders.)  — l 


. Variations in leaders’ constituencies and their roles in their constituencies. (For 


example, party orthodoxy and Administration loyalty will vary directly with the 
size of the leader’s personal following in the constituency, with the "closeness" of 
the constituency vote, and with thé rapidity of ‘population growth in the con- 
&titueney. They will vary inversely with the ''flexibility" (after Bean) of the con- 


stituency, with the strength of one-party domination, with the frequency of sec- 


tional votes in the Congress, and with the constituency’s homogeneity in class 
terms.) 


. Variations in leaders’ roles in organized interest groups. (For example, party 


orthodoxy and Administration loyalty will vary directly with the number and 
diversity and inversely with the intimacy of the leader's group affiliations.) 


8. Among the consequences of the kind of "national party” role played by legislative 
leaders will be ones affecting his role in: 


&. 


The legislative group. (For example, the purs orthodoxy of both “elective” and 
“seniority” leaders will tend to increase after their assumption of leadership. 
“Elective” leaders’ who depart from an orthodox party position or from Admin- 
istration loyalty will take particular pains to "explain" such deviation. “Seniority” 
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leaders whose party nikoi is high will bé more likely to secure — on 
their committeos and acceptance of committee recommendations by the chamber 
without amendment, allowance, of course, being made for differences in the pro- 
cedure of the two houses of the Congress.) 

b. The constituency. (For example, increasingly as their tenure of leadership positions 
increases, leaders—especially “elective” leaders—will be better known in their 
constituencies than will the rank and file in theirs, constituents’ perceptions of them 
will change, the volume and character of their mil will alter; their "service" ac- 
tivities—errands in executive agencies, concern with “pork” appropriations, ex- 
tension of remarks in the Record, ete.—will decrease; they will spend less time and 
effort in campaigning in their constituencies; their campaign speeches will tend to 
emphasize inclusive rather than local symbols; they will be less likely to meet 
opposition in primaries and general elections—in terms of the normal patterns in 
their areas—but campaign attacks on them will attempt to exploit their detach- 
ment from constituency demands.) l 

c. The organized interest groups. (For example, as their tenure of leadership positions 
lengthens, leaders—especially ''eleotive" leaders—will be subject to more appeals, 
not necessarily effective, from a wider variety of interest groups, but they will tend 
to restrict’ the number of their formal group affiliations and will reduce the ffe- 
quency of their participation i in the remainder; they will be less likely to occupy 
formal positions of prominence in organized interest groups and will be less readily 
available for “social” functions; they will be likely to appear before a greater 
variety of interest groups, but their speeches will be more likely to stress inclusive, 
though.not nosey uncontroversial, symbols.) 

EMPIRICAL RHQUIREMENTS 


The data required for testing these propositions will have to be collected - 
through a variety of research techniques, including the collection of documen- 
tary facts, intensive interviews and observation, sample surveys i constituen- 
cies, content analyses, and the judgments of panels of "expert" observers. 
Just as the propositions outlined above are representative rather than exhaus- 
tive, so the following inventory of empirical requirements and techniques does 
not cover all contingencies. - 

The. table indicates in condensed form the MEET requirements, classified 
by categories of propositions and by types of research technique. 

The data on party orthodoxy and Administration loyalty will be derived 
from analyses of roll calls as recorded in the Congressional Record or, for recent 
years, the Congressional Quarterly Almanac. Comparisons between leaders and 
rank-and-file legislators and comparisons among types of leaders will be made 
by means of indexes such as those developed by Rice. To get enough cases of 
leaders and to get adequate data on trends, this analysis eventually would have 
to cover a period of at least twenty-five years, perhaps on a sampling basis. 
All roll calls, or all within the sample sessions, will be included initially, except- 
ing only those quorum calls unmistakably bearing no relation to floor strategy 
and possibly unanimous votes. Tabulating machine equipment will be required. 

Certain problems will-be encountered in the use of roll calls. They must be 
employed with considerable caution, of course, since they are at best crude 
data—many of the most significant votes not being ones on which the positions 
of individual legislators are recorded and many of the most significant actions 
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taking place in committees rather than on the floor. It may be. desirable to 
classify the roll calls in various ways in order to avoid some pitfalls. For exam- 
ple, while those present and voting might be the base for most calculations, it 
will be desirable to analyze pairs and patterned absences in order to broaden 
the base of observation. Also, it may be useful to divide roll calls according 
to periods within sessions, since the patterns may be different in the.late-session 
‘rush and in the more leisurely opening days. 

The identification of Administration measures can be done i in part through 
the analysis of press reports and other documents, but in order to minimize 
-subjectivity it may be useful to ask a panel of expert observers—press corres- 
pondents, legislators, and professional students of politics—to designate 
such bills, a technique relatively little used in political science. 

Testing of the propositions dealing with the conditions affecting the behavior 
of deviant and highly conformist leaders will have to rely primarily on con- 
temporary observation of present leaders and their constituencies. Although 
documentary data from the past can be brought to bear on some of the proposi- 
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tions, much of the data required will not be available in süch 
interviews with, and direct observation.of, leaders and their af 
necessary for much of the data on career lines, for data on 
organization and activity, and even for data on elections in wany ue 

' For arriving at an acceptable judgment on the matters of leaders’ parliamentary" 
skills and Presidents’ skills and attitudes, the expert panel discussed in the 
preceding paragraph would be a valuable, if not essential, device. 

A most important problem will be that of allowing for variations in regional 
norms with respect to such matters as length of residence in the constituency 
(ten years may be normal in New York, while three generations may be normal 
in South Carolina), length and nature of apprenticeship in state or-local poli- 
tics, etc. Similarly, in dealing with comparisons between House and Senate 
leaders, allowance will have to be made for differences in the procedures and 
traditions of the two bodies. Such factors as these will have to be controlled . 
in all comparisons. 

The requirement of contemporary observation is even more strongly `; indic 

cated in connection with propositions concerning the consequences of the types 
of roles played by formal legislative leaders. Intensive interviews with leaders 
and other informants will be required for data on leaders’. "service" activities, 
on campaign tactics, and on group participation. Sample opinion surveys will 
have to be made in leaders’ constituencies and in a representative sample of 
rank-and-file constituencies on voters’ information about. leaders and rank- 
and-file legislators and on changes in voters’ perceptions of the various legis- 
lative roles. Finally, it will be necessary to employ techniques of content 
analysis in connection with leaders’ mail and their speeches on the floor, in 
campaigns, and before organized interest groups. 

Although this plan is a large one if taken in toto, it can be broken down into 
segments which would be appropriate for more limited investigations. For 
example, the propositions concerning differences among types of leaders and 
. between-leaders and rank-and-file (though not the trends on this score) can 
be tested. in limited compass for individual sessions of the Congress. Once such 
identifications have been made, intensive case studies of individual leaders, 
both deviants and high conformists, can be carried on, although care should 
be taken that these will be so set up as to be comparable to one another. Simi- 
larly, case studies of individual leaders which focus upon various of the possible 
consequences of a particular leadership role can be done. These also should be 
designed so that they can be compared effectively. 


RESEARCH AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


This investigation will permit generalizations concerning the extent to which 
formal legislative leaders provide a “national party" leadership in the Congress 
and in each house of the Congress, the conditions under which this occurs, the 
recent trends, and some of the consequences of variations in such leadership. 
It should further permit generalization concerning the degree of cohesion and 
the conditions affecting the cohesion of the formal leader group or of sub- 
groups within it. 
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^ Examination of the dificsenóss among formal e om should permit a more — 
nearly adequate statement of the conditions significantly affecting the degree 
to which léaders succeed in resolving the conflicts:between their national roles 
(legislative and party) and their constituency roles. If these variables, or some 
‘of them, can be identified, it should then be possible to follow changes in these . 
through time and to estimate from them changes in the character of Congres- 
sional leadership and' the implieations of the selection of various types of men 
.88 future legislative leaders. It would also be desirable and possible to. explore 
the personality factors—in terms of the concepts of dynamic psychology— 
‘associated with success or failure in role reconciliation. . ; 
Propositions of this sort, adequately validated, would constitute a step for- : 
"ward in the behavioral definition of the legislative segment of the national ~ 
^ party and of its constituent elements. Such definition could then be extended 


. , and supplemented by similar studies of party leadership roles associated with 
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` the national chairman, the national committee and staff, the activities in con- 
nection with the quadrennial nominating conventions, and the like. 

On the basis of-this and of supplementary studies we might be prepared to 
Say something concerning the probabilities that changes in specified legislative- 


Í conditions, including formal organizational arrangements, would contribute 
to or obstruct the development of national party organizations of a more disci- 


-plined and responsible character. The probable consequences of various pro- 
posals—such as those for legislative-executive councils, for the appearance of 
Cabinet members on the floor-of the-Congress, for the- abolition of the seniority 


. rule, for alteration of the powers of the House Rules Committee; and the like— 


could be estimated with far greater aceuracy-than at present. Knowing more 
about the character of existing national party leadership and about the variables 
associated with such leadership, in and out of the legislature, we,should: be 
able more confidently to predict the effects upon this leadership iom oen. 
in supporting institutionalized relationships. l 

If the investigation were to reyeal no significant differences paren the bé- 


“havior of formal leaders—collectively or individually, ‘ ‘elective” or “seniority” - 
- —-and the rank and file of legislators, it would then be necessary 9i resume the, 


“search for an informal leadership structure of the.Congress (or of either house) ; 
it would, further, be necessary to look elsewhere for a stable meaning-for the 
category “national party" in or outside of the legislature. It is unlikely that 
the Congress—except in the stereotype of the cartoonist—can operate without 


, ome continuing form of leadership structure: If the formal leadership does not. 


constitute it, then other clues must be pursued. 

Similarly, in the more probable event that dikei are found between 
individual leaders or types of leaders, on the one hand, and rank-and-file legis- - 
lators, on the other, then it will be necessary to Scarch for the informal leader- 
‘ship: associates of these differentiated formal leaders and for the structure 
supporting them. - 
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SELECTED CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY í ON THE ` 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF POLITICAL, - 


BEHAVIOR RESEARCH 


This bibliography has been prepared to il- 


lustrate some of the problems involved in 
political behavior research. It is divided into 
eight sections,' the first containing works on 
the general matter of scientific method in 
political research and the last listing. some 
handbooks on social science: research. The 


other sections are concerned with specific. 
techniques of empirical research: documentary ` 


analysis, participant observation, interviews, 
experiments, institutional and community re- 
search, and interpretation and analysis. Selec- 
tion from the wide range of theoretical writings 
and empirical research monographs had of 


' necessity to be arbitrary, although criteria of 
. relevance were employed. The details of the 


criteria are included as notes to each of the 


‘section headings under which the selections 


have been classified. The classification is not 
exhaustive, and while many items could have 
been included in more than one section of the 
bibliography, no effort at cross referencing was 
e. i 
' In most cases, an entry was selected because 
it represented a significant point of view or an 
important development in political behavior 
research. The problem of ‘exclusion became 
moat difficult when, in & given area, there was 
an abundance of noteworthy work, while in an 


adjacent area the small number of contribu-- 


tions greatly narrowed the possibilities. . 
Most of the theoretical writings bear directly 


on politics and the governmental process, and, . 


whenever possible, empirical items have been 


selected from the area of political behavior. — 


Some items have been drawn, however, from 
related fielda of social science, when it has 


` been necessary to illustrate a technique which 


has not yet been applied to political behavior 
research. For the most part, citations are 
drawn from the work of the last fifty years. 


I. BOIENTIFIO METHOD IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 


A. The Role of Scientific Method in Political 
Research 


Scientific method in political research not 


' only assumes some measure of uniformity in 


human behavior, but it also involves an 


analytical approach constructed on theoretical 
concepts, units of analysis, and modes of 
proof. The question of the ethical relevance 
Qf the research, as in all social science, also ` 
presses upon the investigator. The titles in 
this section represent some of the main recent 
currents in the thinking of logicians, political 
scientists and social scientists engaged in self- 
conscious efforts to adapt scientific method to 
political research. 


Catlin, George E. G. “The Delimitation and 


Measurability of Political Phenomena,” 
AMERIOAN POLITICAL SCIMNCH, REVIEW, AXI 
(1927), 255—269. 


À suggestive definition of the subject matter 
of political science in terms of the unite of 
values affecting the distribution of power. 


Cohen, Morris, R., and Nagel, Ernest. An In- 
troduction to Logic and Sctentific Method. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1984., 
Pp. 467. 


See especially Chapter XI: “Hypotheses and 
Scientific Method”; Chapter XIV: “Probabil- 
ity and Induction"; Chapter XV: "Measure- 
ment," 


Lasawell, Harold D. “Why be Quantitative?” 
in The Language of Politics (Lasswell, 
Harold D., and Leites, Nathan, eds.). New 
York: George W. Btewart, 1949, pp. 40—52. 


An exposition of the advantages of quantifi- 
cation in the study of propaganda. 


Mannheim, Karl. Ideology and Utopia: An In- 
troduction to the Sociology of Knowledge. New | 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936. Pp. 
318. 


Chapter Il: “Ideology and Utopia” con- 
tains concepts relevant for dealing with bias 
in the social sciences and for analyzing various 
typea of political ideologies. 


Merton, Robert K. “The Bearing of Socio- 
logical Theory on Empirical Research," in 
Soctal Theory and Social Structure by 
Robert K. Marton. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1949, pp. 83-96. 
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The theoretical] requirements for empirical 
research discussed in this essay are direotly 
applicable to political behavior research. 


Parsons, Talcott. "The Position of Sociologi- 


cal Theory," in Essays in Sociological The- 
ory: Pure and Applied by Talcott Parsons. 
. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949. Pp. 3~14. 


Political behavior theory is discussed in re- 
lationship to & theory of social action. ` 


Rice, Stuart Arthur. Quanittative Methods in 
Politics. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 
Pp. 331. 


` Pioneer statement on the conceptual and 
methodological problems involved in applying 
quantitative techniques to political behavior is 
contained in Part II: “Conceptual Back- 
ground." After two decades this volume still 
stands as an indispensable reading for those 
interested in the empirical aspects of political 
behavior research, 


Weber, Max. “The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neu- 
.trality’ in Sociology and Economies," in 
Maz Weber on the Methodology of the Social 
Sciences (Shile, Edward and Finch, Henry, 
eds.). Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 
1-47. 


Important statement on the possibilities and ` 


‘problems inherent in the construction of a 
value-free social science. 


a 


B. Examples of Theory Construction . . 


Theory construction in its broadest aspects 
has been a concern of political science since the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle. The titles in- 
cluded in this section have been limited to 
writings of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Moreover, within this period the aelec- 
tion was designed to represent not only major 
modes of theoretical analysis but in particular 
to represent the works which were influential 
in molding empirical research or which remain 
sources of stimulation and guidance to "quete 
tative investigators. 


"Bentley, Arthur F. The Process of e AA 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Pp. 501. 


Ghapter VI: “The Raw Materiala” is a well 
developed argument for concentration on po- 
litical behavior as the proper object of political 
research. It develops and elaborates some of 
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the leading ideas found in James Madison’s 
essay No. 10 of The Federalist. 


Bryce, James. The American Commonwealth. 
London and New York: Macmillan Co., 
1888. 2 vols. 


Parts ITI-VI (“The Party System,” “Public 
Opinion," "Illustrations and Reflections," and 
“Social Institutions") are especially rich.in 
theories—which can be tested empirically— 
concerning the relationships between palitical 
behavior, public opinion and social institutions. 


Dicey, Albert Venn. Lectures on ihe Relation 
Between Law and Public Opinion in England 
in the Nineteenth Century. London and New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 503. 


See especially Lectures I and XII for cate- 
gories of analysis and ‘hypotheses on the rela- 
tionship between law and public opinion. 


Herring, E. Pendleton. Presidential Leader- 
8hip: The Political Relations of Congress and 
the Chief Executive. New York: ‘Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940. Pp. 166. 


A rich source of hypotheses concernirg the 
factors governing the’ continuing relations be- 
tween the chief executive and the legislature 
at the national level. 


Lasswel, Harold D. 
American Journal 
(1941), 455—408. 


Presents a model for the. orientation of re- 
search based on historical trends toward con- 
centration of power and the growth cf the 
threat of inter-continental war. 


Lasswel, Harold D., and Kaplan, Abraham. 
Power and Society: A Framework for Political 
Inquiry. New Haven: Yale University 
Preas, 1050. Pp. 295. : 


Introduction contains & set of provisional 
postulates‘ for political behavior research. ` 


Lasswell, Harold D. World Politics and Per- 
sonal Insecurity, in The Study of Power. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951. Pp. 307.’ 


Theoretical formulations of power politics 
and international relations which incorporate 
dynamic theories of psychology. | 


Lippmann, Walter. Public Opinion. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1922. Pp. 


“The Garrison State,” 
of Soctology, XLVI 
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Speculative discussion of public opinion in 
. the political context which is suggestive for 
empirical research. 


Michels, Roberto. Political Parties. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1949. Pp. 416. 


Theoretical analysis of structural aspects 
and dynamics of European socialist move- 
ments which represents a significant attempt 
to formulate hypotheses about political party 
organization in an empirically testable form. 


Ostrogorski, Moisei Y. Democracy and the Or- 
ganisaiion of Political Parties. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1902. 2 vols. 


This treatise traces thé relationship of po- 
litical liberty to the development of modern 
political party organization in England and the 
United States. Although the presentation of 
the broad historical context in which the theo- 
retical speculations are made has been sub- 
jected to criticism, the volumeis of outstanding 
significance, 


Schumpeter, Joseph A. Capttalism, Socialism, 
and Democracy. Second Edition. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
Pp. 411. g 


Chapter XXII: “Another Theory of De- 
mocracy”’ contains a carefully constructed 
theoretical model. 


Simon, Herbert A. Ádminisiraiive Behavior. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 259. 


Problems involved in applying a theoretical 
distinction between fact and preference state- 
ments to the study of administrative behavior 
are discussed in Chapter III: “Fact and Value 
in Decision-Making’ sand’ the Appendix: 
“What is an Administrative Science.” 


Speier, Hans. “Historical Development of 
Public Opinion," American Journal of So- 
ciology, LV (1950), 376-388. 


Analysis of historical trends in the develop- - 


ment of public opinion relevant for political 
science. 


Thompson, George. Public Opinion and Lord 
Beaconsfield, 1876-1880. London: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1886. 2 vols. . 


Vol. I contains a series of categories for the 
analysis of the relationship. between political 
opinion and politics. 
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Tocqueville, Alexia de. Democracy in America. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 2 vols. © 


- This work contains a wealth of hypotheses 
about American political processes which the 
author relates to a theory of democracy. 


Truman, David B. The Governmental Process. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 544. 


Systematic statement of political behavior, 
theory and research, which builds on a refor- 
mulation and elaboration of Bentley’ 8 The 
Process of Government. 


Wallas, Graham. Human Nature in Politics. 
Third Edition. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1921. Pp. 313. 


Chapter V, Part I: “The Method of Political 
Reasoning" contains a plea for the use o 
quantitative techniques in the study of polities 
with suggestions on how the methods of eco- 
nomics might be applied. 


Weber, Max. “Politics as a Vocation,” in 
Prom Maz Weber: Essays in Sociology, 
translated by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Milla. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. Pp. 490. 


Important discussion of ethics and social 


‘context as conditioners of political action and 
` political responsibility. 


C. Examples of Research Design 


Designing research into political behavior 
receives little guidance from the experimental 
situations of the laboratory. Therefore, the 
titles for this section were selected because 
they set forth alternative approaches by which 
rigorous research design can be adapted to the 
complex data of political behavior. 


Black, Duncan: “The Unity of Political and 
Economic Science,” Economic Journal, LX 
(1950), 506-514. 


The author of articles applying equilibrium 
theory to committee decisions here explains 
his view that political science, like economics, 
can employ an analytical system which takes 
the preferences of individuals as the basic data. 


Greenwood, Ernest. Experimental Soctology: 
A Study in Method. New York: King’s- 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 163. 


Review of methodological limitations in- 
volved in efforts to conduct social research 
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through experimental San Many impli- 
cations directly applicable to political be- 
havior research. 


Leites, Nathan. “Psycho-Cultural Hypotheses 
about Political Acts" World Politics, I 
(1948), 102-119. _ 


The national character concept, with its im- ` 
plication for political behavior, is converted 
- into a series of hypotheses which might prove 

useful to researchers. ~ 


Merriam; Charles E., and Gosnell, Harold F. 
Non-Voting: Causes and Methods of Control. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
Pp. 287. 


À careful research design involved compar- 


ing a sample of non-voters in a Chicago mayor- ` 


alty election with one of voters in terms of a 
wide range of political, social and economic 
variables. Reasons given by non-voting re- 
spondents were classified by similar variables 


and compared with those offered as explana-- l 


tions for non-voting by 300 politicians: 


Wiliams, Robin M., Jr. The -Reductton of 
Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of Research on 
Problems of Ethnic, Ractal and Religious 
Group Relations. (Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin 57.) New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1947. Pp. 153. 
Chapter III: “Propositions on Intergroup 

Hostility and Conflict" contains an effort to 

delineate the problems and to organize re- 

- searchable hypotheses. Because of its syste- 

matic character, it stands as a model of con- 

ceptualization of existing research and an 
oe for future a " 


Xl. DOCUMENTARY ANALYSIS 

A. Statistical Sources 

- The relative availability of voting data has 
7 helped make the analysis of statistica] sources 
& major current of political behavior research. 
A wide variety of statistical dévices has been 
applied to voting statistics. The items included 
in this section are representative of the most 
important methods employed. 


Arneson, Ben A. “Non-voting in.a Typical 
Ohio Community," American Political Sci- 
ence Review, XIX (1925), 816-826. 

and 
Arneson; Ben A.,and Hells, William H. “Voting 
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Behavior in 1048 as Compared ‘with 1924 in 

a Typical Ohio Community,” American Po- 

litical Science Review, XLIV. (1950), 482- 

435. | mE 

-A unique repetition of an empirical investi- 
gation after án interval of 23 years. Changes in 
the characteristics and proportions of non- 
voters are described within & limited theoreti- 
cal framework. 


Bean, Louis H. How io Predict Elections. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 196. 


Analyses the relationship of state voting 
trends in presidential elections to national 
voting trends. Suggests correlations between 
deviations from trends and business cycle fluc- 
tuations. Includes & projection of trends and . 
a statistical appendix (101—195). 


Beyle, Herman C. Identification and Analysis- 
of Altirtbute-Cluster-Blocs. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1981. Pp. 249. 
Application of factor analysis to voting pat- 
terns in the Minnesota non-partisan state 
legislature makes possible delineation of politi- 
cal blocs. Elaborate technique which may not 
have general usefulness. 


Eldersveld, Samuel J. “The Influence of 
Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presiden- 

- tial Elections since.1920,” American Political 
' Science Review, XLIII (1949), 1189-1206. ` 


Examines quantitatively trends in the im-. 
portance of metropolitan party pluralities for 
determining the electoral votes of states. 


Ewing, Cortez A. M. Congressional Elections, ` 
1896-1944. Norman: University of Okla- 
_homa Press, 1947. Pp. 110. 


Election statistics are used to show trendg in 
party strength. The sectional strength of vari- 
ous parties in elections of Representatives is 
compared with the sectional pull of the parties’ 
presidential candidates. 


Gosnell; Harold F. Grass Roots Politics: Na- 
tional Voting Behavior of Typical States. ` 
Washington, D. C.: American Cauncil on 
Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 195. 

Selected elections in six states, whose voting 
records 1896-1940 conformed ‘to certain 
trends, are analyzed. Appendix I: *Methods of 
Studying Political Behavior” gives a summary 
of the statistical techniques used as well as a ` 


al 


. general statement of the application of statisti- 
cal treatment to political behavior data. 


n Edward H. Voting Behavior $n a 
M etropolitan Área. (University of Michigan, 
Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 7.) 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Presa, 
1941. Pp. 93. 


A study of election statistics for a sample of 
Detroit precincts, 1930-1938. Participation, 
Democratic and third party affiliation are 
analyzed in relation to ethnic, racial, and eco- 
nomic variables. 


Lowell, Abbott Lawrence. The rotos of 
Party upon Legislation in England and 
America. Annual Report of ae American 
Historical Association. Vol. I (1901). Pp. 
321-542. 


Measures the degree of party solidarity in 
the legislatures of England and America during 


the 19th century. Roll-call votes in selected | 


sessions of Parliament, Congress, and certain 
state legislatures are analyzed. A .further 
breakdown of roll-call votes is made into those 
which resulted in actual legislation ane those 
which did not. 


Neprash, Jerry Alvin. The Brookhart Cam- 
patgns in Iowa, 1920-1926: A Study in the 
Motivation of Political Attitudes. (Columbia 
University Studies ih History, Economics, 
and Public Law, No. 880. New York: 
Columbia, University Press, 1932. Pp. 128. 


Comparisons of the voting behavior of the 
same electorate at different times were made 
possible because the same man was repeatedly 
a Republican senatorial candidate between 
1920 and 1926. Correlations are made between 
indices of economic distress and Brookhart’s 
votes; between ‘normal’ Republican strength 
and Brookhart’s strength. 


Ogburn, William F., and Peterson, Delvin. 


“Political Thought of Social Classes," Po-, 


litical Science Quarterly, XXXI (1916), 800- 
_ 917. 


Pioneer study analyzing class and rural- 
urban differences in voting on referendum 
issues in Oregon, 1910-1914. See also Ogburn, 
William F., and Hill, Estelle, Income Classes 
and the Roosevelt Vote in 1932," for applica- 
tion of similar technique. (Political Science 
Quarterly, L [1985], 186-193.) . 
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Olds, Edward B., and Salmon, David W. Si. 


Louis Voting Behavior Study. St. Louis: 
Mətropolitan St. Louis Census Committee 
of the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Statistical Association, 1948. (Unbound.) 


Voting behavior analyzed by block statistics 
on housing and population applied to precincts. 
Relationships are shown between indicators cf 
economic status, social stability, ethnic char- 
acteristics, and the way in which St. Louisana 
voted for issues and party candidates, 1944— 
194£. A table presents correlation coefficients 
for all possible combinations of pairs of 83 
factors. Section E describes methodology. 


Richardson, Lewis F. Generalized Foreign 
. Politics. (British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements, X XIII.) London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1939. Pp. 91. 


. Uses level of armaments, international trade, 

etc., as indices of rapprochement or hostility 
between nations in formulating a mathemati- 
cal ;heory' of international relations. 


Siegfried, André. -Tableau Politique de La 
France de L'Ouest sous la Troisième Répub- 
lique. Paris: Colin, 1913. Pp. 530. 


Traces the evolution of political habita of the 


westernmost region of France after 1871 on 


the basis of election statistics and voting be- 
havior of legislatora. Includes a detailed de- 
scription of the economic and social structure 
of the communes of the area as it affecta the 
political complexion of the deputies chosen by 
the electorate. The interpretative sections 
should be viewed with caution. 


Tirgsten, Herbert. Political Behaviour: Studies 
in Election Statistics. London: P. 8. King, 
1937. Pp. 281. 


Survey of studies of election statistics in 


.Segndinavis, Germany,- Switzerland and the 


U. B. An original treatment of Swedish data . 
(169-174) shows relationship between the size 
of zhe representation of a given class in a com- 
munity and the extent to which the corre- 
spending party will be able to elicit its vote. 


Titus, Charles Hickman. Voting Behavior in 
ihe United States: A Statistical Study. (Pub- 
Heations of the University of California at’ 

- Los Angeles in Social Sciences, Vol. V, No. 
1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1935. Pp. 74. 


™~ 
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Study of voting records which shows con- 
stant relations between the percentage of 
eligible voters voting and (a) the offices being 
filled (b) the aize of the population of the com- 
munity. Also seeks to establish existence in 
various stages of rhythmic cyclical fluctuations 
in percentage of votes cast out of total eligible. 


B. Case Studies of Documentary Sources 


The problems involved in the analysis of 
documentary sources for political behavior are 
identical with those of researchers who seek to 
write systematic social, economic and political 
history. Many of the items included here are 
indicative of growing tendencies to use sta- 
tistical methods in the treatment of personal 
records and documents and to bring to bear 
intensive qualitative analyses where quantita- 
tive data are not available. 


Beard, Charles Austin. An Economic Interpre- 
- tation of the Constitution of. the United States. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. 330. 


A documentation of hypotheses on economic 
interests affecting the content of the Constitu- 
tion and the movement for its adoption by the 
use of quantitative analysis of historical data. 
Suggestive, although not beyond challenge 
conceptually. l 


Gaudet, Frederick Joseph. Individual Difer- 


ences in the Sentencing Tendencies of Judges. 
New York: Archives of Pn No. 230, 
1938. Pp. 58. 


“‘Bantaneing records of six New Jersey ees 
compared in different types of cases and aes- 
sions. Documentary evidence of severity of 
judges is compared with ranking in severity 
given to them by lawyers who filled out au- 
thor’s questionnaire.. 


Gerth, Hans. “The Nazi Party: Its Leader- 
f ship and Composition," American Journal 
of Sociology, LV (1940), 517—541. 


-Analysis of documentary sources to show 
social origins and composition of the Nazi 
Party. 


Gottschalk, Louis; Kluckhohn, Clyde; and 

_ Angell, Robert. The Use of Personal Docu- 
menis in History, Anthropology, and Sociol- 
ology. (Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin 63.) New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1945. Pp. 243. 
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Elaborate discussion of the methodological 
problems involved in the use of personal docu- 
ments. 


Hofstadter, Richard F. The American Political ^ 
Tradition and the Men Who Made It. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 378. 


Some major American political figures are 
examined with a view to explaining how their . 
life-histories throw light on their ideologies. 
The study estimates the significance of its 
subjects’ political behavior in terms of the con- ’ 
temporary social context with the use of recent 
social science and psychological theory. See 

especially chapters on Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Rocsevelt. 


Pritchett, C. Herman. The Roosevelt Court. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 314. 


Analyzes the growth of dissent on the 3u- 
preme Court end the alignments of justices on 
various issues. Chapter IX: “Alignments and 
Issues" shows the clusters of opinion on the 
court, 1931—1646, and the extent to which each 
of the Roosevelt appointees agreed with one 
another on different types of issues. 


Woodward, Comer Vann. Tom Watson, 
Agrarian Rebel. New York: Macon Co., 
1938. Pp. 518. 


‘Biographical analysis of southern political 
leader. 


Zink, Harold. “A Case Study of a Political 
Boss,” PsychMairy, I (1938), 527—533. 


Intensive case: study of David Curtis 
Stephenson, political boss of Indiana, 1922- 
1925, who was a prominent Ku Klux Klan 
leader in the Midwest. 


C. Content Analysts Techniques : 


Content analysis is a systematic procedure . 
for the description of symbolic behavior. It is 
particularly relevant for political behavior re- . 
search inasmuch as it supplies, in conjunction 
with other techniques, a method for under- 
standing the conditions under which propa- 
ganda is created and for inferring its probable 
effects. To date most studies have been mainly 
descriptive and, therefore, of limited value for 
understanding the political process. The items 
selected here are typical of content analysis 
which seeks to relate this technique to other 
modes of research. 
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Berelson, Bernard. Content Analysis in Com- 
munication Research. Glencoe: ae Free 
Press, 1951. 


A clarification of the tab of content anal- 
ysis, its feasibility and technique with differ- 
ent sorts of content. Comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy. 


Janis, Irving L. “The Problem of Validating 
Content Analysis," in The Language of Polt- 
tics (Lasswell, Harold D., and Leites, 
Nathan, eds.). New York: George W. 
Stewart, 1949. Pp. 55-82. 


An effort to establish criteria for determining 
validity in content analysis studies. 


Lasswell, Harold D., and Blumenstock, 
Dorothy. World Revolutionary Propaganda: 
A Chicago Study. New York and London: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. 393. 


The study is designed to satiate the effoc- 
tiveness of communist propaganda in Chicago 
during the first part of the depression of the 
1930's. Volume &nd techniques of the propa- 
ganda campaign are studied. 


Speier, Hans, and Kris, Ernst. German Radto 
Propaganda. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 529. 


Quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
domestic and foreign German radio propa- 
ganda. 


Wyant, Rowena. “Voting via the Senate Mail- 
bag (1)," Public Opinion Quarterly, V (1941), 
850-382. 

and 


Wyant, Rowena, and Herzog, Herta. ‘Voting 
via the Senate Mailbag (2),” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, V (1941), 590-624. 


A study of the source and content of letters 
to Senatora supporting and opposing the 
Burke-Wadsworth draft bil. Elaborate cate- 
gories of content analysis revealed differences 
in the types of appeals made to legislators de- 
pending upon different social attributes of the 
writers and the differing positions of the Sena- 
tors addressed. 


II. PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


Participant observation has been and re- 
mains at the core of political behavior re- 
. Search. Recent work based on participant ob- 
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servation has been characterized by growing 
consciousness of the limitations of the impres- 


. Sionistic method and by attempts to overcome 


them by multiple observations, techniques for 
recording, and the like. Items have been in- 
cluded below which reveal a wide range of 
situations in which participant observation is 


“not only feasible but scientifically fruitful. 


Bettelheim, Bruno. “Individual and Mass Be- 
havior in Extreme Situations," Journal of 

- Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX XVIII 
(1943), 417—452. 


Well-known analysis of effects of concentra- 
tion camp life on prisoners, by former inmate. 
Unique use of participant observation under 
conditions of extreme brutality. Political or- 
ganization among the inmates and basis of 
leadership are discussed. 


Dale, Harold Edward. Higher Cim Service of 
Great Britain. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 232. 


^ While data based on documentary sources 
accompany this description of the top stratum 
of the administrative class of the British Civil 
Service, the treatment of the “Temper of Mind 
and Disposition" of-this group (Chapter IV), 
their relations with Ministers and Parliament, 
"inter se," and with the public and press 
(Chapters V-VII) gain much of their interest 
from direot observation by the author, for- 
merly a Principal Assistant Secretary. 


` Lasswell, Harold D. The Analysis of Political 


- Behaviour. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 314. 


Participant observation of relief clienta and 
officials is described in Part III, Chapter I: 
“The Participant Observer” (a reprint of two 
earlier papers with Gabriel Almond). Also- in 
Part II is “Self-Observation,” containing sug- 
gestions of how participants in political activ- 
ity may keep quantitative records of relevant 
behavior. 


Madge, Charles, and Haan. Tom. Britain 
by Mass-Observation. Harmondsworth Mid- 
dlesex, England: Penguin Books Limited, 
1939. Pp. 246. 


Mass-observation employed a large group of 
relatively untrained voluntary observers to re- 
port on public reaction to a significant political 
event. Despite lack of systematic technique, 
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the data produced are extremely useful and 
suggestive. Chapters I and X contain mass 


participant observations on reactions of the. 


English to the Munich crisis and its aftermath, 
contrasted with press treatment of the same 


events. 
bw 


McKean, Dayton. Pressures on the Legtslature 

of New Jersey. (Columbia University Studies 
-. in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 
440. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 251. 


Detailed analysis of pressure groups based 
on data which could only be gathered by par- 
ticipant'observation. Author was a member of 
the New Jersey assembly, 1934-1935. 


Steffens, inedi: Autobiography. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. Pp. 884. - 


. Self-portrait of American reformer who had 
extensive contacts with politicians of his day. 


Whyte, William Foote. Street’ Corner Soctety: 
The Soctal Structure of an Italian Slum. 

~ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. 284. 


‘Prolonged: participant observation of local 
community social organization leads author to 
analysis of social relationship. between ‘crime 
and organized politics. 


IV. INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 


Measured in terms of effort, a significant 
portion of the recent: developments of empiri- 
cal social science has been based on the use of 


Ahe various types of interviews: the question- 


naire, the sample survey, and the intensive in- 
terview. These research techniques as they 
. &pply-to political behavior research must deal 
with & two-fold problem: is the population or 
group being interviewed relevant to the politi- 
cal behavior research, and can adequate access 
to the population or group be achieved? Fre- 


quently these objectives have not been held . 


clearly in mind. The titles in this section seek 
to represent well planned and effectively 
executed examples of the application of inter- 
view technique. Many additional titles were 
. candidates for inclusion but were excluded 

either because they duplicated a technique 
covered in the included titles or, because of 
limitations of space. ` 
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A. Questionnaires 


Bendix, Reinhard. Higher Civil Servants in 
American Society: A Study, of the Social 
Origins, the Careers, and the Power Position of 
Higher Federal Administrators. (University 
of Colorado Studies, Series in Sociology, No. 
1.) Boulder, Colorado: University of Colo- 
rado Preas, 1949. Pp. 129. 

Analysis of social origins, career lines, and 
other social characteristics of a sample of U. 8. 
higher civil servants as an approach to-under- 
standing the composition and stability of the 
Federal bureauóracy. Based mainly on a mail 
questionnaire. Methodology described in 
Chapter IT; ru data presented in aa a 


ters II-VI. 


Moreno, Jacob L. Who Shall Survive? Washing- 
ton: Nervous and- Mental Disease Publish- 
ing Co., 1934 Pp. 440. — 

An overview of sociometrio ae and 
technique. 


, Stouffer, Samuel À., and others. The TE 


Soldier. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. 2 vols. 


Chapter VIII, Vol. I ("Attitudes Toward 
Leadership and Control") and Chapters XII 
and XIII, Vol. II ("The Aftermath of Hostili- 
ties" and “The Soldier Becomes a Veteran") 
are especially useful for political research in. 
presenting examples of the use of the question- 
naire for the investigation of political atti- 
tudes. ` 


White, Leonard D. Prestige Value of Public 
Employment in Chicago. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 183. 

Measures esteóm in which public office is 
held by use of questionnaires comparing 
equivalent public and private jobs and of 
word association tests. The data were treated 
to determine the effect of sex, age, racial and 
national origin, and occupation on attitudes. 
Supplemented by a careful content analysis of 
newspaper items dealing with publie officers 
during the penis of the investigation. 


B. Surveys 


Benney, Mark, and deis Phyllis. “Social 
Class and Politics in Greenwich,” British 
Journal of Sociology, I (1950), 310-327. 


The panel method was used to study the re- 


$ 


kion between voting behavior and self 
accorded as well as interviewer-accorded status | 
in a British community. 5 


Cantril, Hadley. Gauging Public Opinion. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 318. - 


Detailed handbook on the practical prob- 
lems involved in conducting a publio opinion 
' survey. ~- / 


Jones, Alfred Winslow. Life, Liberty and Prop- 

eriy: A Story of Conflict and a Measurement 

| of Conflicting Rights. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1941. Pp. 397. 


Two types of projective interview are used 
io measure attitudes towards contending 
claims of corporate property and “human 
rights" among significant social groupings in a 
one-industry town which has been the scene 
of industrial conflict. In. Chapter XXIV: 
‘Class Consciousness and Property” & com- 
parison of the results is made with findings of 
‘the Fortune and the Institute of Public Opinion 
polla of 1940 on class consciousness in the U. 8. 
For a description of method see Chapter VIII: 
"The Village Store-keeper" and Appendices 
A: “The Interview,” B: “The Survey and the 
Sample,” and C: “Statistical Tables." 


Lazarafeld, Paul F.; Berelson, Bernard; and 
Gaudet, Hazel. The People’s Choice. Second 
Edition. New York: Columbia MSN OUS 
Press, 1948. Pp. 178. 


The panel method is used to trace develop- 
ment of opinion in an Ohio county during a 


presidential election campaign. The method ia | 


described in Chapter I and the way in which 
it brought out the-relationship between time of 
voting decision and pressures converging on 


the voter is shown in Chapter VI: “Time of _ 


Final Decision.” : \ 


McNemar, Quin. “Opinion-Attitude Meth- 
odology," Psychological Bulletin, XLIII 
(1946), 289-374. 


Critical review of methodology of the public 
opinion poll and survey technique. 


Mosteller, Frederick, and others. The Pre- 
election Polls of 1948. (Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin 60.) New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1949. Pp. 
396. 


Pes 


~ 
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Critical attempt to détermine limitations of 
the pre-eleotion polls of 1948, 


Stouffer, Samuel A., and others. Meaeuseniat 
and Prediction. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 756. 


Presents recent modifications and develop- 
ments in statistical methods for handling cer- 


tain types of attitude data. - 


C. Intensive Interviews 


Adorno, Theodore, and others. The Authori- 
tarian Personality. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. 990.. 


A variety of socio-psychological approaches 
were employed to analyze the correlates and 
dynamics of prejudice attitudes. Political at- 
titudes and identification data gathered in this 
connection and the methods of analysis em- 
ployed constitute a significant body of political 
behavior data. See especially ''Politico-Eco- 
nomic Ideology and Group Membership in Re- 
lation to Ethnocentrism" (151-207) and 
“Politics and Economics in the Interview Ma- 
terial” (654-726). 


. Dicks, Henry V. “German Personality Traita 


and National Socialist Ideology," Human 

Relations, TII (1950), 111-154. - 

On the basis of intensive interviews with 
German P.O.W.’s during World War II, a hy- 
pothetical distribution of German opinion on 
Nazism was constructed which later proved to 
be largely accurate. Article also contains prop- 


_ositions on the. personality of ardent Hitler- 


supporters. 


Heard, Alexander. “Interviewing Southern 

Politicians," American Political Sctence Re- ` 
. view, XLIV (1950), 886-896. 

A report on the procedure followed in seour- 
ing and coding structured interviews with 538 
leaders in southern politics. The objective re- 
quired lengthy preparation by the two inter- 
viewers. A content analysis of the topics com- 
prising the interviews is given (894). 


Kelley, Douglas: McG. Twenty-Two Cells in 

Nuremberg. New York: Greenberg, 1947. 
. Case studies of leading Nazis by the psychia- 
trist at the Nuremberg jail. 


Lasswell, Harold D. Psychopathology and Poli- 
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tics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930. Pp. 285. 


A pioneer exposition of the relationship of 
psychoanalvtical theory and techniques to the 
study of political behavior. Chapters III: “A 
New Technique of Thinking" and XI: “The 
Prolonged Interview and its Objectification" 
discuss the use in understanding political be- 
havior of the intensive interview employing 
free association. Chapters VI-IX contain il- 
lustrations of this technique. 


Rostiliabereen, Fritz J., and Dickson, William 
I. Management and the Worker. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 615. 


See Chapter VIII: “The Interviewing 
Method” for illustrations and description 
of interview technique. 


hi 


v. EXPERIMENTS 

Although the artificial or contrived experi- 
ment is of limited usefulness in political be- 
havior research, there has been relatively little 


effort in this field to exploit the “natural ex- 


periment." The items selected below suggest 
that partially controlled experiments, espe- 
cially those in which the survey technique is 
employed, appear to, have been the most fruit- 
ful in results. 


Chapple, Eliot. With the collaboration of Con- 
rad Arensberg. Measuring Human Relations: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction 
of Individuals. (Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 22, No. 1.) Provincetown: The 
Journal Press, 1940. Pp. 142. 


Develops methods of analysis of human in- 
teraction for controlled observation primarily 
in experimental situations. 


Gosnell, Harold F. Getting Out the Vote: An Ex- 
periment in the Stimulation of Voting. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. re 
128. 


An account of an experiment designed to dis- 
cover the effects of non-partisan régistration 
and voting drives. A mailing was made to a 
selection from the Chicago population in 1924— 
1925: Control groups were carefully selected, 
and the campaign was shown to have suc- 
ceeded. Its varying success from district to, dis- 
trict waa analyzed in terms of age, sex, color, 
national origin, income, amount and place of 


i 
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. education, party affiliation, party precinct or- 


ganization, and the type of appeal made by the 
investigators. 


i 


Hartmann, George W. “A Field Experiment 
on the Comparative Effectiveness of ‘Emo- 
tional’ and ‘Rational’ Political Leaflets in 
Determining Election Results, " Journal of 

. Abnormal and Soctal Peychology, XXXI 
(1936), 99-114. ` 


One experimental group in Allentown, Pa. 
was given “emotional,” another “rational” 
socalist appeals for votes. The rest of the 
town was the control. The findings are some- 
what limited in value since the "emotional" 
precincts (which showed the greatest increase 
in socialist vote) were not carefully matched 
with the “rational”? precinots for social-eco- 
nomic characteristiés. 


Hovland, Carl I., and others. Ezperimenis in 
Mass Communications. (Vol. IIT, Studies in 
Social Psychology in World War IT.) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. 345. 


Volume summarizes research experimenta- 
tion in orientation films by U. 8. Army in 
World War II. Chapter X analyzes some of the 
methodological conclusions. Statistical pro- 
cedures for handling before-and-after social 
experiments are presented in Appendices: 
“Measurement Problems Encountered.” 


Lewin, Kurt; Lippitt, Ronald; and White, 
Ralph K. “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior 
in Experimentally Created ‘Social Cli- 
mates’,’”’ The Journal of Social Psychology, 
X (1939), 271—299. 


A report on experimenta with groups of chil- 
dren under different types of leadership. Care - 


' was taken in determining that the effects of 


leadership itself were actually being measured. 
Aggressive behavior of the children’in the dif- 
ferent groups (and after transfer from one 
group: to another) was calculated. 


VI. INSTITUTIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH \ 


Works of institutional and community re- 
search often employ simultaneously a variety 
of techniques. A number of items in this sec- 
tion are examples of such multiple approaches. 
In addition, more contemporary examples of 
community and institutional research are 


` 
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evolving an integrated methodological attack 
which, because of its unified approach, prom- 
ises fruitful results, although it may have in 
each case to be adjusted to the subject ntu 
at hand. 


Bailey, Stephen K. Congress Makes a Law. 
-New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. 282. 

A case study of the Pansaga of tha Employ- 

ment Act of 1946. 


Commons, John R. Labor and Administration. 


‘New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 431. 


In Chapter XIV: "American Shoemakers, 
1648 to 1895” the evolution of a trade union 
and its organizational structure are seen in the 
light of the technology of the industry. 


Garceau, Oliver. The Political L4fe of the 
American Medical Assoctation. Cambridge: 
. Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 186. 


This study of the AMA, with emphasis upon 
its organizational structure and its internal 
politics, is a good example of institutional 
analysis. 


Gosnell, Harold F. Machine Politics: Chicago 

Model. Chicago: 
, Press, 1937. Pp. 249. 

Employs a variety of social science tech- 
niques, including historical exposition and re- 
fined statistical analysis of the institutional 
aspects of political parties in Chicago. A note- 
worthy example of the combination of rigorous 


techniques with broad descriptive data. A 


study of the readership of Chicago newspapers 
in various local communities is correlated with 
variables relating to voting: behavior of these 
communities and coupled with & content anal- 
ysis of newspaper space given to the various 
candidates. Appendices A through C present 
descriptions of the statistical techniques used. 


Herring, E. Pendleton. Federal Commissioners: 
A Study of Their Careers and Qualifications. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. 151. i 
An intensive, pioneering study of the career 

lines of the members of all important federal 

regulatory commissions, from 1887 to 1935, in 
an effort tq identify the influences affecting 
their decisions on policy. 


Herring, E. Pendleton. Group Representation 


University of Chicago . 
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Before Congress. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. Pp. 309. 


Analysis of institutional aspects of pressure 


groups in Washington on a functional basis. 


Herring, E. Pendleton. Public Administration 
and the Public Interest. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. 416. 


A series of case studies of U. S. administra- 
tive agencies, using documentary analysis and 
interviews, exploring the relations between 
behavioral and structural aspects of public 
policy. See especially Chapters VII and VIII, 
on the Federal Trade Commission. 


Key, V. O., Jr. With the assistance of Alex- 
ander Heard. Southern Politics tn State and 
Nation. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
Pp. 675. 


Utilizes interviews, statistical treatment of 
voting records, and social and economic data 
to investigate the basis of the one-party sys- 
tem in the South, variations in it from state to 
state, and the stability of Democratic solidar- 
ity in Congress. 

Laski, Harold J. “The British Cabinet: A 
Study of its Personnel 1801-1924,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XXII (1928), 
12-3]. 


A quantitative study of the social attributes 
of a politica] elite. Divides the cabinet mem- 
bers of the period 1801-1924 into five groups 
separated by the three reform acts of the 19th 
century and the entrance of the Labour Party 
into politics in the ‘20th and compares these 
with respect to aristooratic/commoner origins, 
occupation, education and parental occupation 
as well as age at attainment of office. 


Leighton, Alexander. The Governing of Men. 
Princeton: ` Princeton University Press, 
1945. Pp. 404. ! 


This description of & war relocation center 
for Japanese-Americans formulates theories re- 
garding the effects of stress on & community. 
These are applied to administrative polioy in 
the form of recommendations. The Appendix 
describes research methods. 


Lipset, Seymour Martin. Agrarian Socialism: . 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in 
Saskatchewan: A Study in Political Soctology. 
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Berkeley: University ‘of California Press,- 
1950. Pp. 315. 


See Chapter IX: “C. C. F. Lentes? and 
Chapter X: “Social Structure and Political 
Activities." 
.Maass, Arthur. Muddy Waters. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1051. pp. 806. 


Application of well-defined criteria to esti- 
mate the degree of administrative responsi- 


. -bility of the Corps of Army Engineers in its 


civil functions. 


 Maomahon, Arthur W., and Millett, John D. 


- Federal Administrators: A Biographical Ap- . 


proach to the Problem of Departmental Man- 
agement. New York: Columbia University 
. Press, 1939. Pp. 524. 


Surveys the posta of departmental top- 
management and bureau chief in terms of the 
life-histories of their incumbents with a view 
to examining the effectiveness of U. 8. civil 


service recruitment practices and organisation : 


for leadership. 


Martin, Roscoe C. The People’s Party in Texas.’ 


(Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
Study No. 4.) Austin: The University of 
Texas, 1983. Pp. 280. 


- An empirical research on the lize history of a 
local branch of the Populist party. Focuses at- 
tention on types of leadership and popular ap- 
peals. 


Odégard, Peter H. Pressure Politics: The 
Story of the Anti-Saloon League. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. 299. 


A deacriptive study’ of a pressure group: ite 
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techniques of manipulating politicians and : 


voters, of maintaining its internal unity, of 
raising funds, and of dealing with counter- 
° pressures. ’ 


Ross, James Frederick Stanley. Parltamentary 
Representation. London: Eyre and BEovae: 
woode, 1948. Pp. 344. 


A study of the extent to which members of 
Parliament have been “representative” of the 
British population with respect to age, educa- 
tion, occupation, rank and party affiliation, 
"1918-1945. The discussion is oriented to 
electoral reform which is traced up to 1946. 
Part I: “The Personne] of Parliament” and 
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Part IV: “The New Era" include the quanti- 
tative analysis, 


Routt, Garland C. biitanoeial Relations — 
and the Legislative Process," Annais of the . 
American Academy of Political ana Social 
Science, 195 (1938), 120-136. 


The number eal kind of personal contacts 
in the Illinois state legislature were estimated 
on the basis of a systematic sampling for the 
purpose of understanding legislative func- 

tionalism. 


VIL. INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS 


These items are examples of cases in which 
systematic data, gathered under a variéty, of 
circumstances, have been organized with high 
effectiveness in order to serve broad interpre- 
tative purposes. 


Almond, Gabriel. The American People and 
orsign Policy. New York: Harcourt, ; Brace 
and Co., 1950. Pp. 269. 


Explicit attempt to relate public opinion 
data on American foreign policy to hypotheses 
on the role of U. 8. social and leadership 
. groupings in conditioning that policy. 


Erikson, Erik H. ''Hitler's Imagery and Ger- 
man Youth," Psychiatry, V (1942, 475- 
493. 


Interpretative analysis of German mass 
support of Hitler and National Socialism in 
terms of character structure which deals not 
only with family structure but interrelates 
personality with historical, social: structure, 
and geographical factors. In contrast to much 
oversimplified psychologizing about politics, 
this conceptualization seems to hold promise 
for political researoh. 


Holcombe, Arthur N. Political Parties of To- 
day. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1924. 
Pp. 399. 


Examines the distribution of power behind 
' Congressional and party alignments, ‘using 
election statistics and census data. The latter 
are employed to reveal the economio and social 
characteristics of states and Congressional dis- 
tricts and to inyestigate conditions under 
which political alignments may change in the 
future. See also The New Party Politics (New 
York: Norton, 1938. Pp. 148) by this author. 
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RESHARCH IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


oe Paul. Modern Germany. Chicane: Uni- 
versity.of Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. 348. 


One of the “Studies in the Making of Citi- 
sens” analyzing the attempt of the pre-Fascist 


German state to preserve civic loyalty in the 


face of hostile class and party forces. See 
especially Chapter 16 on symbolism. 


Merton, Robert K. Mass Persuasion. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. Pp. 210. 


See Chapters VI: “The Social and Cultural 
Context" and VII: ‘Mass Persuasion: A 
Technical Problem and a Moral Dilemma” 
for analysis of the empirical data in terms of 
social theory and the implementation of the 
preferences of a goal-oriented social scientist. 


Neumann, Franz L. Behemoth: The Structure 
and Practice of National Socialism. New 
York: Oxford ET Press, 1942. Pp. 
532. ! 


. An elaborate analysis of forces underlying 


the National Socialist movement. Deals with ` 


the social, political and economic structure of 


the totalitarian state, and the relation of party : 


to state both in theory and practice. 


Newcomb, Theodore M. Personality and Soctal 
Change: 


Attitude. Formation tn a Student 
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Cae: New York: Dryden Press, 1943. 
Pp. 226. 

A study of the effecta of group memberships 


upon attitudes. See especially Part IV: ‘“Sum- 
mary and Interpretation.” 


Shils, Edward A., and Janowitz, Morris. ‘‘Co- 
hesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht 
in World War II," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XII (1948), 280-315. 


An analysis and interpretation of data col- 
lected in connection with psyohological war- 


„fare campaigns. Highlights-crucial role of pri- 


mary groups in maintaining cohesion of large- 
scale organizations. 


VIII. HANDBOOKS ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 
^ RESHARCH 


Jahoda, Marie; Deutsch, Morton; and Cook, 
Stuart W. Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions. New York; The Dryden sia 1951. 
2 vols. 


Lundberg, George A. Soctal Research: A Study 
in Methods of Gathering Data. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. 426. 


Parten, Mildred. Surveys, Polls, and Samples: 


Practical Procedures. New. York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. 624.. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ROLL CALL VOTES 
AND CONSTITUENCIES IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* 


DUNCAN MACRAE, JR. 
Harvard University 


A major concern of poltsa thsensts has been the definition of the proper 
` role of legislators in relation to their constituencies.! Yet relatively little analysis 
has been made of the uniformities of behavior that actually prevail in these 
. relations. Such uniformities, if they could be found, would bear directly on the 
theory of the party system, on speculation about the nature of representative 
government, and on the feasibility of proposals for a reordering of party 
practices. 

It has been shown that the tendencies of Congressmen to vote with hats 


party or to cross party lines are associated with the similarity or dissimilarity _ - 


between party policy and presumed interest of constituency.? One aim of this 
study is to test the applicability of this proposition to the Massachusetts House 
‘of Representatives, by examination of the relation between roll-call votes and 
constituency characteristics. The evidence indicates that a similar relation 


- 


exists in this body, and has been present consistently throughout the last two ` 


decades. 
Over and above this relation, it is also of interest to know whether the state 


of political competition in a constituency has an influence on a representative’s - 


votes. Representatives of similar constituencies do not invariably follow the 
saine voting pattern. These differences in voting may be attributable in part to 


thé differerices in the political situations in the constituencies. One way in which : 


political competition might influence a representative’s votes is to sensitize him 
to the wishes of constituents in his quest for support at the next election. 
The closeness of the vote in a past election may serve as an index to the prab- 
lems a representative has had in winning past.elections and which he may antic- 
ipate in future elections. Operationally, the problem is that of holding con- 
stant legislative party affiliation and constituency composition to examine the 
relation between legislative voting behavior and size of the margin of popular 
vote in the constituency. This examination is the second principal aim of this 
study. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Massachusetts House has many advantages for the study of the repre~ 
sentative process. Massachusetts at present has a highly competitive two-party 
system, with parties representing fairly distinct regions and socio-economic 
groups. This competition has come about through a gradual shift in party 
strength, the Democrats having won a majority in the House in 1948 after a 


* The research here reported was conducted with the assistance of the Laboratory of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. Special acknowledgment is due to Prof. V. O. Key, 
Jr., for his advice and guidance in the study. 

a Doctrines on the question are summarised by Alfred de Grasia, Public. and Repubitc 
(New York, 1951). 
? J. Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore, 1951). 
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long eeried of a rule in that body. The House has 240 members, a 
number sufficient to permit some statistical analysis. 

The difference between the Republican and Democratic parties in Massa- 
chusetts may be summarized as follows: the Republicans are a suburban and 
rural, high-status, Protestant party, while the Democrats are an urban, lower- 
Status, Catholic party. This is, of course, an oversimplification, as there are 
other variables that are also important for political behavior. Nevertheless, 
such generalizations can be made much more easily within Massachusetts than 
in the nation as a whole. We shall be concerned with some of these qualifica- 
tions; others, such as the political affiliations of various ethnic groups, will not 
be treated here. | 

One particular variable has been chosen to summarize the various differences 
between “typically Republican” and “typically Democratic" constituencies: 
the percentage of owner occupancy of dwelling units in a representative district. - 
This variable was chosen for several reasons. It places on a continuum districts 
ranging from urban working-class areas to the less densely populated rural 
districts. To a high degree it discriminates between Republican and Democratic 
districts. Its chief drawback appears to be that it groups a few Republican high- 
status districts, such as Brookline, in the same classification with the solidly 
Democratic urban districts. This is because per.cent owner occupancy is, in 
Massachusetts, largely a rural-urban variable; for more adequate description 
of districts a variable measuring average socio-economic status should also be 
used. 

. The difference between Republican and MS constituencies in 1951, in 
terms of per cent owner occupancy of dwelling units, is shown in Figure 1. 





0-9.9  10-19.9  20-29.9  30-39.9 1j00-h9.9 50-59,9  60-69.9 


Per cent owner oocupancy in distriot 


Fra. 1. Distributions of Republican and Democratic State Representative Districte 
in Massachusetts, 1951, by Per Cent Owner Occupancy of Dwelling Unita.* 


* In this figure and in all succeeding uses of per cent owner oceupany, the source of 
data is the Sizieenth Census of the United States, 1940, Housing, Vol. 1; Part 1, Data for 
Small Areas, pp. 641 ff. 
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This figure shows that there is a distinct difference between the types of district. 


that most Democrats and most Republicans represent. There is also an area 
of overlap, within which most of the competition between parties takes place. 
The intensity-of competition between parties can be measured by the close- 
ness of elections in various types of districts. If we. divide the seats in the House 
into “sure” and "close" seats, depending on whether or not the ee ee 
received as much as 60 per cent of the two-party vote, the distribution of “sure 


‘and “close” seats within the parties is as shown in Table 1. About one-third 


of the seats held by each party fall in the “close” sot 


a l l TABLEI ` 


DISTRIBUTION OF 'OLOSD" AND 'SURE" SHATS BY PARTIES IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1951 


“Close” Seats - “Sure” Seats 
E (margin less than (margin 60% or ` Total ' 
te 60%) more) - i = 
‘Democrats 43 81 |o 124 


Republicans o 4 ; 75 116 


The \ way in which “sure” and “close” seats are distributed over the various | 


types of districts, classified by per cent owner occupancy, is shown in Figure 2. 
In this figure the “close” seats of both parties are grouped together. Figure 2 
shows that the close elections in 1950 were largely concentrated in the inter- 


mediate range of per cent owner occupancy, while the “sure” Republican and 


4 


‘Democratic districts tended to be concentrated at the ends of the scale. These 


data show that inter-party competition was centered in the intermediate dis- 
tricts. This locus of competition is very similar to what Lubell has called “the 
urban frontier,” in that a rough dividing point between Democrats and Repub- 
licans can be found at a particular level of socio-economic status..A graph 
similar to Figure 2 for the 1980 election would show a similar picture, with a 


somewhat less sharp separation of the three curves and a slight shift of the area 
of party competition back toward the more urban districts. This difference prob- i 


. ably reflects the outward push toward the suburbs that has occurred in the 


— last two decades. 


In order to examine the relation between election margins and foll-call + votes 
in this body, we shall consider three recent sessions: those of 1931-2, 1941, and 
1951. These sessions cover not only the present state’ of party competition, but 


- also the earlier period of Republican control. They are far enough separated in 


timé so that less than 20 per cent of the membership of one session appears again 
in the session of a decade later; yet they are close enough so that the use of the 


1940 Census as a source of data for all three sessions seems a reasonable approxi- 


mation. 


3S. Lubell, The Future of Aak Politics (New York, 1952), pp. 58-80. - D 
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Per cent owner ocoupanoy 


Fig. 2. Election Margins (1950) and Per Cent Owner Occupancy of 
Dwelling Units in District.* 


* A “close” seat ig one for which the winning candidate received less than 60 % of the 
major~party vote. The way in which election margins were calculated will be discussed in 
more detail in the next section. 


DATA USED IN THIS STUDY 


We wish to study the relation between constituency characteristics and roll- 
call votes, and the possible effect of electoral contest on this relation. For this 
purpose we need some measures of election margin, voting G and dis- 
trict characteristics. 


a. Election margin 


A representative’s previous election margin is to be measured by the fraction 
of the major-party vote he received, with 60 per cent as the cutting point be- 
tween f'close" and ''sure" margins. During the sessions studied, there were 
few candidates outside the major parties. A small number who obtained the 
nominations of both major parties will be omitted from the tabulations below. 

In a number of districts there were two or three seats to be filled at once. 
To cover these cases, our definition of election margin will be extended as 
follows: the vote for the candidate in question is to be compared with that for ` 
the highest unsuccessful candidate of the opposing party. These two candidates 
will be treated as if they were the two maj or-party candidates for a single seat.‘ 


. t These data were based on the official Eleclion Stattstics of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, compiled in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth and issued - 
annually as Public Document No. 43 (Boston: 1930, 1940, 1950). The index of “closeness” ` 
might be improved in several ways, though it is probably adequate for our purpose. The 
cutting point 60%, derived from electoral mortality studies of Congress, might be re- 
examined for Massachusetts, Comparison in multi-member districts might | be made with 
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b. Voting behavior of representatives 


In an effort to magnify the effect we are concerned with, the roll calls chosen 
were ones that appeared to reflect socio-economic -class differences. For the 
1951 session, seven roll calls were chosen by the writer to discriminate Demo- 
crats’ party regularity. Three were on labor measures, two concerned taxation, 
. and two concerned public expenditures or publie works. For the Republicans, 
eight roll calls were chosen; six dealt. with labor legislation, one with old-age 
assistance, and one with public works. On all these roll calls, majorities of both 
parties found themselves in opposition. For both. parties the choice of roll calls 
was made so as to maximize the discrimination among party members, along the 
. “social class” dimension, that a scale score would afford. The index used was 
. total number of votes deviating from one's party majority. For convenience in, 
graphical presentation, this was converted into a percentage/of the total num- 
ber'of roll calls.used in the index. Representatives absent on more than a speci- 
fied number of these votes were omitted from the analysis.5 

For the 1941 session, an index tabulated by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor (MEL) was used to measure the deviance of both Democrats and 
Republicans.* The MFL selected seven roll calls taken during this session, which 
- discriminated adequately within both parties. 

For the 1931-32 session, separate indices were constructed for Republicans 
and Democrats. The Republicans, who showed less party unity than the Demo- 
 erats in this session, were discriminated by seven roll calls cited in a MFL 
report. The Democrats, who as a minority party had high cohesion, were dis- 
criminated by & set of ten roll calls, mostly on labor issues, selected by the 


writer. 


e. District characteristics 


The measure of district characteristics used is per cent owner occupancy of 
dwelling units, which we have discussed above. The basis for calculation is the 
1940 Census. Some redistricting occurred in the intervals 1930-1940 and 1940— 
1950, and this was taken into account in the grouping of data for wards and 
_ townships into representative districts. 

Findings | 

The results of tabulation of these data are summarized in Figures 8, 4, and 5. 

In these figures, the per cent deviation from party is shown for those representa- 


tives having close election margins, and for those having wide margins. Each 
of these groups is represented by two curves. The upper curve of the two shows 


other candidates than the highest unsuccessful one. And, probably most important, other 
data besides the past election margin might afford a better index of the representative's 
concern about the wishes of his constituency. 

$ Three out of seven for Democrats, and four out of eight for Republicans, were the 
numbers of absences necessary for Exclu OH. : 

5 Massachusetts State Federation oi Labor, “Official Labor Record of Senators’ and 
Representatives, 1941—1042." 
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the most deviant quartile—the extent of party deviation exceeded by only 
one-fourth of the cases represented by the curve. The lower curve shows the 
median per cent deviation. Considered together, these two curves give some 
indication of the dispersion or variability of the data. They are chosen: to em- 
~ phasize the deviant representatives rather than the party regulars; in terms of 
the voting indices used, the distributions are always skewed toward party regu- 
larity. The data have been grouped so that each point represents six or more 
cases. 


a 


Democrats Republicans 


Percent 
deviation 
from party. 
majority 





0-9 20-29 40-49 60-69 0-9 . 20-29 40-49 60-69 
Per cent owner occupancy in district 


6—-0lose election (less than 60%) 
X---wide election. (60% or more) - 


Fra. 3. Party Deviation vs. Per Cent Owner Occupancy, for Wide and Close 
Election Margins, Massachusetts House 1931-32.* 


* Of the four ourves in each graph, the pair of solid lines refer to the voting records of 
representatives with close election margins, and the pair of dotted lines, to that of repre- | 
sentatives with wide election margins. The upper line of each pair shows the most deviant 
quartile; only one-fourth of the representatives from a given type of district deviated from 
their party majority more than this. The lower line of each pair shows the medtan per cent 
deviation; half the representatives of a given type of district deviated more, and half less, 
than this value. 


Figure 3 shows the results for the 1931-32 session. The following tendencies 
may be noted in this figure: 

1. The extent of party desine in each party is greatest in districts that 
are atypical of one’s own party, and are most like those of the opposing party. 
The Democrats from high owner-occupancy districts tend on the average to 
vote more like Republicans, and the “Republicans from low owner-occupancv 
districts tend to vote more like Democrats. 

2. Those representatives with wide election margins (dotted lines) tend more 
, to be party regulars than those with close election margins (solid lines). This 
effect is especially pronounced for the ee in low ii aa 
districts. 

3. The extent of deviation is considerably greater for the Bépubilidns: who 
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had a majority of 141 seats to-99, than for the Democrats. This probably re- 
. flects a general tendency for the majority party to be less cohesive than the 
minority, even though different indices were used for the two parties." . 

4. There is some evidence that those representatives with close elections 
were more sensitive to district characteristics than were those with wide elec-. 
tions. This evidence is less conclusive for the Democrats, since there were few 
Democrats with wide election margins in high owner-occupancy districta. 


- 


s Democrats l Republicans 
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Per cent owner occupancy in district 


Fra. 4. Party Deviation vs. Per Cent Owner Occupany, for Wide and Close 
` Election Margins, Massachusetts House 1941. 


In order to test these generalizations further we must examine other sessions 


as well. Figure 4 shows the same sort of data for the 1041 session of the Massa- : 


chusetts House. Again we see that the general tendency of the curves is the 
‘same: toward greater deviation in districts less characteristic of the party. The 
Republican representatives with wide election margins were more “‘regular”— 
or recorded more of what the MFL considered “bad votes"—than were those 
with close margins, especially in atypical districts. The same is true of the 
Democrats in this session, though to a lesser degree. The Republicans, who had 


` 


. & majority of 143 to 97 in this session, tended more than did the Democrats - 


to cross party lines. The comparison between parties is. probably more accurate 
for this session than for the other two sessions studied, because in this session 
. (1941) the same. MFL voting index was used for members of both parties. 
Figure 5 shows the same sort of tabulation for the 1951 seasion. During this 
session the Democrats had a majority of 124 to 116 in the House. This figure 


shows some similarities to, and some differences from, the graphs for earlier . 


sessions. As before, the votes of those with close election margins tend to reflect 


™ This general tendency was noted in the U. 8. House of PEPPE RANNO by Turner, 
Party and acl p. 25n. : 
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district characteristics to a greater extent than do the votes.of those with wide 
margins. In the 1951 session this is clearly true of Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans. With the increasing number of Democratic seats in the House, the Demo- 


. erats had “wide” election margins in 11 districts of 40 per cent or more owner - 


occupancy. The Republicans retained six seats with “wide” election margins 
in districts having less than 30 per cent owner occupancy, but only three seats 
with f'elose" margins in similar districts. The seats they held by wide margins 
in urban areas were mostly in Brookline and Back Bay—both relatively well- 
to-do areas whose status is not adequately described by their low percentage 


majority 





O - O 
0-9 20-29  l0-h9 60-69 0-9 20-29  HL0-l9 60-69" 


Keg: ^ . 
0——close elsction Per cent ‘er occupancy in district 
X-— wide election ; ar 7 


Fia. 5. Party Deviation vs: Per Cent Owner Ocoupancy, for Wide and Close 
Election Margins, Massachusetts Hovse 1951. 


owner occupancy. For this reason the left-hand points on the dashed curves for 
Republicans in Figure 5 should be interpreted with caution. Nevertheless the 
remaining points are in accord with the hypothesis that election margin makes 
a difference. 

The graph for 1951 (Fig. 5) shows some sue differences from the pre- 
vious ones. First, the extent of party deviation among the Democrats is roughly 
the same as that of the Republicans, for the roll calls used. We might expect 
greater deviation among the Democrats, who are now the majority party. Per- 
haps this would be observed if other measures of voting behavior were used. 
The reason for expecting the minority party to be cohesive is probably that no 
one is strongly motivated to split it; the battle is won if the majority party is 
held together. But in this case the Republican minority was split for a different 
reason. Many of the Republican deviations plotted for this séssion occurred on 
& roll call on old-age assistance, which passed by a large margin; many Republi- 
cans crossed party lines on this roll call, not because their votes affected its 
passage, but because they wished to go on record as favoring it. 

A second new feature appearing in 1951 is the behavior of Democrats with 
wide eleétion margins. Previously they tended slightly more toward party 
regularity than did their party colleagues with narrow margins. In 1951 they 
tended to diverge more from their party. The voting behavior of the Republi- 
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cans in this respect did not change. The factors producing this change are of 
interest, but require further study. Some possible factors that would lead to 
party regularity are conscientious belief in party principles and the quest for 
patronage when one’s party controls it. A factor that might lead away from par- 
ty regularity, in addition to one’s conscience, is the influence of pressure groups 
or lobbyists. Some Democrats with wide election margins may have been more 
susceptible to lobbyists for conservative interests than Republicans in a similar 
situation were to labor unions. At least this seems a reasonable explanation 
of the change, for the labor lobbyists could threaten Republicans only with re- 
prisal at the polls, whereas conservative lobbyists may be able to provide 
other inducements for straying Democrats. | Re 
These data may also be used for another purpose: to test Huntington’s 
theory that party differences in liberalism and conservatism are greatest where 
elections are closest. Figures 3 and 4 show that those representatives having 
close election margins tended to cross party lines most on issues of interest to 
the MFL. Figure 5 is inconclusive on this point. Taken together, these data 
do not indicate any tendency for close elections ir themselves, apart from other 
factors, to accompany ideological divergence between the parties; if anything 
they indicate the opposite. This emphasizes the fact that Huntington’s theory 
is not concerned with a direct causal relation between closeness of election and 
ideological divergence between the parties. As he pointed out, where this as- - 
sociation exists it is due to underlying cleavages within districts, which may 
also be accompanied by close elections. The interrelation of these variables 
can best be clarified by measuring each and examining the effect of each sepa- 
rately while controlling the others. Our data for Massachusetts do not reveal 
extremely sharp ideological divergences between the parties in "intermediate" 
districts; rather they show a tendency for the parties to approach one another 
more closely in those districts where there is a contest between parties. The iso- ` 
lation of these variables on the national scene would be a difficult but enlighten- 
ing task. d i 


\ 
CONCLUSIONS 


A study of roll-call votes in three sessions of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, in telation to constituency characteristics and election mar- 
gins, has described in a relatively precise way certain important aspects of the 
two-party system in Massachusetts. This description applies to one particular 
type of legislation: that which reflects socio-economic class differences. General- 
ization of these findings, either to other types of legislation or to other legisla- 
tive bodies, should be made only with caution. The main findings are as follows: 

1. Republican and Democratic districts tend to be differentiated by percent 
owner occupancy of dwelling units. This percentage serves as a rough index 
combining the rural-urban dimension and socio-economic status. The distribu- 
tion of the two Massachusetts parties with respect to this index is similar to a 


 *8, P. Huntington, "A Revised Theory of American Party Politics," AMERICAN 
Pourrroan Sormnon Review, Vol. 44, pp. 669-677 (Sept., 1950). 
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conventional representation of the national parties; according to this view, 
both national parties draw support from a wide range of social groups, but they 
have distinct and separate "centers of gravity."?. 

2. Those representatives who come from AE that are most typical of 
their parties tend to show highest “party loyalty” on roll calls; those who come 
from districts atypical of their party tend to cross party lines more often. 
This agrees with the findings of Turner with regard to Congress.’ 

3. Those representatives whose previous election margins were close tend to 
reflect constituency characteristics in their votes more closely than do those | 
with wider margins. This confirms our original hypothesis and thus may reflect 
a heightened sensitivity to constituents’: wishes resulting from anxiety about 
reelection. It is also possible, however, that this sensitivity to constituency 
characteristics results from a general rise in the level of interest in political 
issues in constituencies where there is a continuing political contest. 

4. The tendency of a two-party system to produce moderate parties, at least 
as it operates in Massachusetts, can be understood-in more detail than hereto- 
fore. Schattschneider has-pointed out that the tendency of each party to be 
aligned partially with a wide variety of interests leads to this moderation. 
This study indicates that the moderating influence is most pronounced in those 
constituencies where political competition prevails—the close districts that are 
Intermediate on the scale of owner-occupancy. 

5. Our analysis indicates that there are certain types of representatives who 
might be approached most effectively by lobbyists and other interested parties. 
A representative may vote not only in accord with his own: conscientious be- 
liefs, but also in accordance with the situation in which he finds himself. Under 
conditions similar to those studied, those who wish to swing representatives 
across party lines can probably be most effective by approaching representatives 
from districts atypical of their party. Those who wish to influence representa- 
tives in a direction different from the inclinations of their districts may have 
most success with those representatives who are in least danger of defeat at the 
next election. Those who wish to influence representatives toward the inclina~ 
tions of their districts will probably be most successful with representatives 
who are in some danger of defeat at the next election. The converse of this 
suggestion is that party leaders in a legislature who are interested in holding 
party lines may anticipate in this way where some of the pressures toward party 
deviation can be exerted, and may prepare to counteract them. 

In summary, this study shows something of the way in which the socio- 
economic characteristics of a constituency influence its politics. But it also 
indicates that the political contest in a constituency has.a distinct effect, over 
and above socio-economic characteristics. 


! This view is presented, for example, in E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New 
York, 1942), pp. 85 ff. 
19 Turner, op. cit. 
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‘ling power, which, in every constitution, must reside somewhere. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF THE FEDERAL , - 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY—A STUDY IN. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT - 


JAMES K. POLLOCE 

University of Michigan 
In the development of democracy in the modern world, increasing attention 
has been paid to the idea of representation. With the growth of large electorates 


the will of the electors can be formulated and translated mto public policy. 
Since the voters are too numerous to gather in the market place, some means 


‘must be found to represent their opinions in the control and administration of 


the state. In the words of John Stuart Mill, “the meaning of representative 
government is, that the whole people, or some numerous portion of them, exer- 
cise through deputies periodically elected by themselves the ultimate control- 


nl 


But specifically- whom should the deputy represent—individuals, areas, 


- which resulted from the extension of the franchise, it has been a necessary and : 
. logical process for thinkers &nd constitution-makers to devise methods by which 


/ 


groups, parties, or himself? Must he be popularly elected and, if so, how, and. 


by whom? 'T'hese and other vital questions have occupied the attention of schol- 
ars and statesmen for more than a hundred years. How to organize a gystem of 
good democratic representation is today a very live question in several coun- 
tries, and a really critical’question in one or two of them. 


I 


Since the end of World War II a number of-countries have adopted new con- 
stitutions and enacted new electoral laws. Among these is the West German 
Federal Republic, which lies between East and West as a sort of weather-vane 
of war or peace. Despite its youth and the brevity of its democratic experience, 
it provides an interesting case study of representative EOYSEnmBnU- SpOSUWAE 
model. 


Without attempting to explain.the different electoral dies which have . 


been developed throughout the democratic world, I would like both to explain 


.and analyze the particular system which the Federal Republic of Germany pro-* 


duced in 1949 and to point out to what extent it contributes some new and per- 


` haps significant features to our ideas of representative government. 


Under the Empire, Germany had universal male suffrage but bad represénta- 


- tive government. Urban areas were under-represented and the representatives 


had little power. In the Prussian Landtag, one-third of the representatives were 
chosen by four per cent of the populace; another third by fourteen per cent; 
the remaining third by eighty-two per cent of the people. : 
The Weimar: Republic, which gave Germany its first democratic experience 
1 Representative Government, Ch. 5. 
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- on & national scale, developed a completely modern democratic electoral sys- 
tem. Desirous of eliminating the absolutism and misrepresentativeness of the 
Kaiserreich, and following the lead of many other European countries with 
` longer democratic experience, Weimar Germany went the whole way in extend- 
ing the suffrage to all men and women over twenty years of age, and in establish- 
ing & complete system. of proportional representation. 2 After twelve years of 
operation, this system was junked by the Nazi one-party state.when Hitler 
made his Reichstag into the highest paid male chorus in the world! 

Under the military occupation of Germany, representative legislative. bodies 
were gradually set up and, in a few years, the various German states developed 
a variety of election systems, depending in part on what zones they belonged 
to, with considerable experimentation spurred by either German or allied 
initiative. In due course, in 1949, a national government was set up in Bonn 
under a Basic Law approved by the three Western occupying powers.‘ This 
government resulted from elections held on August 14, 1949, under an electoral 
law which also had been approved by the three Military Governors. -© ` 

. Thanks to the electoral experience of the Weimar and occupation periods, 
the Parliamentary Council which drew up the Basic Law for the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany had a background which enabled it to arrive at a modern version 
of representative government. The views of the two largest parties, the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) and the Christian Democratic Party (CDU, CSU in 
Bavaria) carried the most weight, and the final decision reflects a compromise. 
between them.9. These party positions were expressed in the plenary session of 
the Parliamentary Council held on September 8, 1948. The Social Democrats 
favored a combination of proportional representation and plurality voting 
similar to the system found in the state of North Rhine-Westphalia in the 
British zone. The Christian Democrats preferred a system which produced 
clear-cut majorities in Parliament—which their spokesmen believed could be 
attained only “through the majority system in modified form." In this disagree- 
ment between the two major parties, one finds many of the basic issues involved 
in a modern consideration of the idea of a representative legislative body. 

The drafting of the electoral law was a long and an arduous process. The first 
draft was dated February 24, 1949, and the final law was not promulgated until 
June 15. Disagreements with the Military Governors over whether one law -. 
should apply uniformly to the Federal Republic or whether each state should 
draw up its own law, were resolved in favor of a single national law. From the 
beginning a combination of the P. R. and majority-plurality systems was fav- 
ored, the first draft providing for an equal number of seats to be allocated by 


? Georg Kaisenberg, Die Wahi zum Retchstag, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1930), and James K. 
Pollock, German Election Administration (New York, 1984). 

' Bee Seymour R. Bolten, “Military Government and the German Political Parties,” 
Annals, Vol. 207, pp. 55-67 (Gent. 1950). 

4 Office of Military Government for Germany (U. 8.), Documents on the Creation of the 
Federal Constitution (Berlin, 1940). 

ë See Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany s York, 1950). 

* Documents, pp. 140-154. - E 
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P.R. and to be assigned to single-member districts." A provision for a federal list 
to utilize remainders, reminiscent of the Weimar electoral law, was dropped 
at the suggestion of the Military Governors. Finally a 60-40 ratio of seats chosen 


in single-member districts to those selected by P.R. from lists in the individual 


Länder, or states, was recommended on June 1 by the Ministers-President and 
was promptly accepted by the allied authorities.? Included in the adopted law 
was a provision which denied representation to a party if it could not secure 
5 per cent of the valid votes in a given state or obtain a seat in any one electoral 
district of that state. Another stipulation permitted Land (state) lists to be 
submitted only by political parties licensed in the Land. Table I illustrates how 
the distribution of seats is made under the law. 

How did this new electoral gystem work in its first trial? By what criteria 
should it be judged? How does it meet these criteria? 

Finer suggests that in judging an electoral system three main questions 
always arise: “Is it mathématically equitable? Does it produce a wholesome 


_contact between constituents and representatives? Does it favor or jeopardize 


^^ 


governmental stability?"? I would add, with de Grazia, that a good electoral 
system should work out an equilibrium of social forces at the same time that it 
reconciles unity and diversity. I would also add that the amount of popular 
participation which it secures is not without significance. 


' A study of the election laws of the eleven original German states which are included 
in the Federal Republic of Germany reveals many interesting variations in electoral pro- 
cedures. All of the states except Rheinland-Palatinate and Bremen (and Berlin, which is 
not yet an integral part of the Bonn republic) have adopted some form of the combined 
plurality-P.R. system used in the election of Bundestag members. Although the per- 
centages vary from state to state, they correspond to the 60-40.diviaion of the federal law. 
Similarly, most of the states use the d'Hondt quota, and all of the states require a mini- 
mum percentage of votes before seats are obtained. When there have been more elections 
at the state level, it will be possible to compare state experience under varying electoral 
systems with the federal experience. There is at present an experimental attitude in the 
states toward their modified P.R. systems, and a healthy discussion of the relative merits 


v 


of different systems is going on. Only the Heidelberg-centered Wühlergesellschaft seems to ' 


" have its mind made up. 


8 Article 8 provides that “Land Governments shall,-i in an approximate proportion of 60 
to 40, distribute the seats allocated to their Laender between district and supplementary 
land nomination lists.” Article 9 provides that “one deputy shall be elected in each elec- 
toral district." P.R. is introduced in Article 10, which directs that “all votes cast in a 
Land shall be added together and from this total the mandates acoruing to each party 
shall be calculated according to the maximum figure procedure (d’Hondt).” The number 
of mandates each party acquires by direct vote in the districts is deducted from the P.R. 


compilation. The seats accruing to a party from the supplementary Land lists are than ` 
allocated in the order of precedence of these nomination lists. The number of representa- 


tives allocated to each state is specified in Article 8, and vacancies are filled either by 
special elections in a district (if the vacancy is in one of the distriot seats) or by taking the 
next person on a party list (if the vacancy occurs in one of the seats filled from the Land 
lists). 
? Herman Finer, Theory and Practicé of Modern Government, rev. ed. (New York, 1949), 
p. 556. - 

10 Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic (New York, 1951), pp. 251-8. 
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II 


Let me submit the election returns of 1949 to close analysis.“ Table II, pre- 
pared by OMGUS, gives a summary of all basic figures. These, first of all, make it 
quite clear that the new system has secured mathematical equitability. A glancé 
at Tables LII and IV shows, in addition, that the advantages of a straight P.R. 
system in accurately representing all of the main streams of opinion are present 
in the new German combination system. The selection of 40 per cent of the 
delegates to the Bundestag from thé Land lists made it possible to rectify any 
imbalance caused by plurality election in the 242 districts, and produced a 
Parliament which accurately reflects minority as well.as malos opinion. A 
straight plurality system would not have given any one party the majority, and 
suéh & system would certainly have excluded a number of smaller parties from 
any representation at all.” 


Reference to Tables V and VI demonstrates, among other things, that nearly - 


40 per cent of the total popular vote was cast for all of the small parties (the 
CDU and SPD constituting the major parties). With these votes the- small 
parties secured 32.6 per cent of the seats, ie., 132. The largest of the minor 
parties, the FDP, received 77 per cent of its seats through the operation of the 


P.R. provisions of the law. Interestingly enough, no less than 1,141,647 votes, ` 


or 4.8 per cent of. the total vote, were cast for Independent candidates (Par- 
terlose). Quite clearly the German voters.do not want to be regimented or re- 
stricted even to several parties. Even with the 5 per cent rule, three Independ- 
ents were elected by direct vote in the districts; and if they could have pooled 
their strength on Land lists, they would have received more. This does not 
mean, however, that the present system does not discriminate at all against the 
small parties. With 39.8 per cent of the popular vote, they received only 32.6 
per cent of the seats in the Bundestag—a fact which would not, of course, be 


Uu See also the excellent article by Otto Kirchheimer and Arnold Price, “Analysis and 
Effects of the Elections in Western Germany," in State Department Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 
537, pp. 568-573 (Oct. 17, 1949), and note Wirtschaft und Staiteisk, Vol. 1, No. 5,-pp. 128- 
. 132 (Aug., 1949). 

1 Without P.R., four parties (KPD, DKP/DRP, WAV, and ZP) would have had no 
representation at all. Thus on & national basis P.R. effectively counters the defects of the 
district system by awarding representation to the smaller parties in clòse proportion to the 
popular vote received. 


' GLOSSARY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


1 ee Christian Democratic Union (Oriau Social Union, in Baveria) 
2 Boclal Democratic Party of 
8 SDPODVP) (BDV): Free Demooratic Party: ree See a Party, in Wuerttemberg), (Bremen 
Democratic net s Party, in Bremen 
4 KPD: , . Communist Party of f Germany x 
5 BP: À Bavarian 
0 DP: German Party 
7  DEP/DRP: German Conservative Party, German Rightist Party 
8 EVD: European People’s Movement of Germany 
9 RSF: Radical Social Freedom scd 
10 RWVP: Rhentsh- Wes s Party 
il BSW: South pry ins A colaa 
12 WAY: Economic Reconstruction Association 
18 ZP; : Center 


Including Parties not Licensed on Land Leve 


1 
i 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON BETWEEN PRESENT GERMAN ELECTORAL SYSTEM 
AND STRAIGHT P.R. AND PLURALITY SYSTEMS 


P.R. Plurality . Bundestag . 

CDU, CSU 34.5 47.5 34.0 
SPD 32.5 39.7 82.6 . 
FDP, DVP, BDV 13.0 5.0 12.9 
KPD : 3.8 — 8.7 
BP 4.2 4.5 4.2 
DP 4.2 2.1 4.2 
DRP, DKP 1.2 — 1.2 
SSW 0.8 — 0.3 
WAV 3.0 — 3.0. i 
ZP 2.5 2.5 
Independent ~ 0.8 1.2 ' 0.8 

, 100.0 ` 100.0 100.0 


considered an objection among writers who favor strong governments based on 
a plurality system. In any event, it must be recorded that the dual system of 
single member districts combined with P.R. slightly favors the large parties at 
the same time that it gives fairly proportional representation to the small 
parties. ` > 

Having noted the effect of partial proportional representation in securing 


accuracy in representation, we may now ask what has been the effect of elect- 


a 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT GERMAN ELECTION SYSTEM WITH 
' : STRAIGHT PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Votes Per Seat 





Party Seats Received Seats Under P.R. Recei 
, eceived 
CDU/CSU 189 125 52,932 
SPD 131 : 117 52,918 
FDP/BDV 52 48 ~ 54,882 
BP i 17 17 58,036 
DP / 17 16 55,299 
KPD 15 23 90,667 
WAV 12 12 50,832 
ZP ' 10 12 CO! 54,882 
DRP/DKP: 5 7 85,790 
Independents 2 15 422,315 
SSW -1 1 | 75,887 
Refugees , 1 5 318,418 
Other — C 4 -— 
Total 7402 402 . 69,711* 


* Average number of valid votes for each seat. 


- 
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TABLE V 
: 
PARTY BTRENGTH ON A REGIONAL BASIS . 


- (As represented by the number of-deputies elected to the Bundestag from Länder) 
© FEDERAL TOTALS: 402 Seats—23,732,398 valid votes cast 





. Land Rok . % of Differ- 
Party ee List Beats VOU Votes ential* 
FDP - . 12 . 40 12.0 2,829,920 11.9 +-1.0% 
KPD 0 15 3.7 1,861,708 5.7 —2.0% 
BP 11 6 4.2 ` 986,478 4.2 even 
DP 5 12 4.2 939,934 4.0 --0.297 
DKP/DRP 0 5 1.2 429,081 1.8 —0.6% 
EVD 0 0 — 26,162 0.1 -0.1% 
RSF 0 0 — 216,749 0.9 —0.9% 
RWYP 0 0 — 21,981 0.1 ~0.1% 
SSW 0 1 0.2 75 , 386 0.3 —0.195 
WAV ~ 0 12 3.0 681,888 2.9 +0.1% 
ZP 0 10 2.5 727,505 3.1 —0.6% ` 
Independents 3 - 0 0.7 1,141,047 4.8 —4.195 
Totals 31 ` 101 .32.6 9,438,339 39.8 


* Difference between % of seats gained and % of votes received. 
ing 242 deputies in single-member districts by a relative majority—by what 
Americans call & plurality. It can be seen from Table II above that the two 
largest parties elected 115 and 96 deputies from districts out of their totals of 
139 and 131 seats respectively in the Bundestag, but that only 31 deputies of 
the minor parties were elected in the districts. Individual analysis of the contests 
in the 242 districts discloses the further interesting fact that very few districts 
were won by a clear majority vote. Examining the three largest states, we find 
in North Rhine-Westphalia that winning percentages ranged all the way from 


TABLE VI 


P.R. DISTRIBUTION 


BUNDESTAG SEATS 


Party % Vote DIRECT LAND LIST ` Total pe 
Seats Per Cent, Seats Per Cent 

FDP 11.9 12 |: 2.99 40 9.96 12.95 +1.0% 
KPD 5.7 0 — 15 8.74 3.74 —2.0% 
BP 4.2 11 2.74 6 1.49 4.23 even 

DP '^ 4.0 b 1.24 12 2.89 , 4.23 40.295 
DKP 1.8 0 — 5 1.24 1.24 —0.692 
SSW 0.3 0 — , 1d 0.25 0.25 —0.195 
WAV 2.9 Ü — 12 3.00 8.00 +0.1% 
ZP 3.1 -0 — 10 2.49 2.49 —0.6% 
IND. 4.8 8 7b —4.195 
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, 25 per cent to 64 per cent; that 43 of the 66 districts were won with 35 to 
45 per cent of the vote, 10 with less than 35 per cent, 13 with over 45 per cent 
and only 7 of these with a majority. (See Table VIL.) In Bavaria only one dis- 
trict was carried by a majority vote (District 38) while ih Lower Saxony there 
were ia two such districts (Districts 4 and 19). E 


TABLE VII 


- 


PARTY PERCENTAGES OF POPULAR VOTE, BY DISTRICTS, IN NORTH RHINE-WESTPHALIA 


Percentages CDU SPD FDP KPD DKP RSF RWVP Z 


«00-595 ji 20 - 25 - 58 62 64 80 
5-1095 - . l 22 19 2 4 13 
10-15% 15 19 4 1 9 
15-20% , 5- 6 2 l 8 
20-25 % 2 13 1 1 | 9- 
25-3095, . 11 7 2 e ' . (1 
30-35 % 16 20 >. g 1 
85—40 % 13 10 1 
40-45% , 12 9 
45-50% 4 2 
50-55% 3 

. 55-6095 1 ! 
60-6597 3 


Average 36.9% 31.4% 8.6% 7.695 1.8% 2.1% 18% 8.9% 
Number of delegates elected from districts: 66. 


In the party iire the Social Democrats elected diiy one of their district 

candidates by a clear majority, this striking victory occurring in the city of 
Hannover, where until recently the party kept its national headquarters. The ., 
. Christian Democrats, on the other hand, as the leading party, were able to” 
- elect 26 of their 115 district candidates by an absolute majority, 8 of these in 
the Rhine-Palatinate, 6 in North Rhine-Westphalia, and 4 e&ch in Baden and 
Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern—all states in which the party is strong. 

The average winning plurality for the whole country was around 35 per cent. - 
When one adds to this fact another one of significance—namely that many 
. districts are won by percentages as low as 25, and some by only a few hundred 
votes—one gets an excellent idea of what would have happened in the Bundestag | 
election if these close plurality victories had been the only basis for securing : 
fair representation in Germany’s Parliament. Election by single-member dis-- 
tricts has much to commend it where clear majorities result, but with a multi- ` 
` party system it can be seen how illusory the idea of majority election could 
become. This is the reason for the inaccuracy of the nomenclature used by 
anti-P.R. writers, who keep referring to their favored system as a Majority 
System (M ehrheitswahl) when in fact it is more often a Plurality System. If 
there had been a single-member district systenr in force without the balancing 
factor of P.R. in the 1949 Bundestag election, the leading party, with 34.5 per ' 


E 
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cent of the popular vote, would have received 47.5 per cent of the seats. It is 
only one step further to the infamous Acerbo law of Mussolini whereby any 
party which received more. votes than any other party, provided that they 
amounted to at least 25 per cent (a. mere plurality), was given two-thirds of 
 theseats|  * | . | 

. Interestingly enough, most of the leading party figures in the Bundestag 
were elected from the districts, including all members of the Adenauer cabinet 
. except Vice-Chancellor Blücher. Only in the case of the smaller parties do some 
of the leaders owe their election to reserve lists under. P.R. (Baumgartner and 
Loritz in Bavaria, for example). Both personal observation in Germany and 
conversations with Bundestag deputies lead me to conclude that the direct 
election feature of the new German law 18 '& great improvement over the Wei- 
mar system. The districts are quite large in population (about 200,000); but 
deputies now pay a great deal of attention to their districts (242 of them do), 
and a closer contact exists today between members of Parliament and their 
constituents than was the case during the Weimar period. This feature of the 
law does personalize elections and therefore makes an essential contribution 
to the success of the combined system. 


Ii $ 


But how has the new law affected governmental stability? So many factors 
other than the electoral system are involved in considering this question that 
one can easily get far afield. Chancellor Adenauer was elected by a one- 
vote majority in 1949; but thanks to Article 67 of the Basic Law, a Chancellor , 
once in power can be replaced only by a successor elected by the Bundestag 
with a majority of its membership. This provision, plus the great respect ac- 
corded to Dr. Adenauer, not to mention his remarkable shrewdness and experi- 
ence, has contributed to giving West Germany a stable government. Under the 
electoral law, it is true, all governments are likely to be coalition governments; 
but this situation results from the existence of many parties, a fact which would 
in all probability continue to complicate the German party-situation whatever 
the electoral law might be, unless, as indicated above, such a law utterly dis- 
regarded minority groups and based election on mere pluralities. 

In the’ 1949 election small parties and independent candidates contended for 
election even when they were faced with certain defeat, and when they could 
be given no reserve seats under proportional representation provisions. (Unless 
they could secure 5 per cent of the vote in a Land or one seat in a district of 
that Land, they were not entitled to cumulate their votes for use in electing 
candidates from the reserve list.) But since the present German system puts a 
premium on the concentration of voting strength, thus eliminating & great evil 
of dissipated and wasted votes of the Weimar system, even Independents can 
be elected, and in fact three were elected. to the Bundestag in 1949. * 

It would seem, therefore, that the experience so far indicates that although 
all parties, large or small—and even independents—are fairly treated, govern- 
mental stability has not been jeopardized. When the refugee groups develop 
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an effective national organization, there may arise another large T and some — 
' gmall parties like the WAV may be atrophied. But in any case, with numerous 
parties in existence, coalition government can never be as easy as two-party, 
government; and only the exclusion of small parties could Produce the strong - 
government with unchallenged authority which several writers, both German 
and German-American, seem to desire.” Meanwhile, German opinion and gov- 
 ernmentàl arrangments being what they are, a strong stable government does 
exist at present, and the basis for similar stable governments in the future also 
exists. If democracy means anything, it certainly should provide for a clear 
expression of the public will; and if that recording of public opinion is confused 
and divided, there must be arrangements to get on with the work. of govern- 
ment by coordinating conflicting views. To Bay that the Germans are confused 
is to put it mildly. They have nevertheless devised an electoral system which not 
only permits the expression of many diverse views but which also provides a 
means of pulling divergent views together under a stable—many would even 
^ gay an enlightened—government. ` 

‘A few words dealing with the popular participation’ secured under the new 
German election law seems also to be necessary. We find that a high participa- 
tion of 78.5 per cent was achieved in the election of 1949. This corresponds to 
the pattern which prevailed during the normal years of the Weimar Republic, 
and. is somewhat higher than in the elections since 1945 during the occupation 
period.“ Under the different conditions of the postwar period it is noteworthy 
that the German voting record continues to be high and to compate favorably. 
with the records of other democratic countries. In any case, the new law has not 
resulted in lowering voting participation, at the same time that it-has succeeded 
in eliminating wasted votes. Ánd- although the percentage of invalid votes in 
1949 was higher than it was under straight P.R. in Weimar days, this appears 
to be due to certain political conditions and not to the electoral system. 

It is, of course, too early to say whether the present equilibrium of social 
forces and the present reasonably united German government will become the 
pattern for the future. Cabinet government under a multi-party system is at 
best & difficult business. However, insofar as electoral arrangements can fairly 
provide, the German combined disirict-P.R. system appears at this time to © 
have contributed toward stable and representative government. Actually the 
Germans, presented with various theories of representation, may well have 
been more influenced by practical party considerations than by anything else; 
they have nonetheless produced a new synthesis of antithetical electoral Bys- 


. 8 Bee F. A. Hermens, Demokratie oder Änarchis (Frankfurt, 1951). This is a new Ger: 

. man edition of an earlier English text with a new foreword by Alfred Weber. See also. 

Arnold Brecht's article in Social Research, Vol. 16, pp. 446—449 (Deo., 1949), and Carl J. 

Friedrich’s in AMERICAN POLITICAL SorsNom Revinw, Vol. 43, p. 712 (Aug., 1949), in 

addition to Friedrich’s foreword to Hermens’ book. A useful but opinionated German 

pamphlet is G. B. Hartmann, Für und wider das Mehrheits-wahlrecht (Frankfurt, 1950), 
a publication of the German Institute of Public Affairs. 

4 Bee Kirchheimer and Price (cited. above, n. 11), pp. 664-6. 
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tems iste not ‘ay has worked, but meets any fair set of criteria for a good 
representative system.  . - 

Finally, this analysis and evaluation vaid not be complete without a few 
critical comments about certain other details, some minor, some significant, 
of the new electoral law. For instance, 1t should be noted that voting districts 
are far from being equal in population. The average parliamentary district con- 


" tains between 150,000 and 200,000 people, but there is wide variation between ` | 


states and within states. In Baden the difference between the largest and small- 
. est district is 36,521; in Bavaria, 49,085; in North Rhine-Westphalia, 115,656; 
and in Schleswig Holstein, 25 342. In North Rhine-Westphalia there are six 
districts with populations of 250,000 or more, and six with populations under 
150,000.5 In Lower Saxony districts range in population from 102,000 to 
229,000. These variations could be significant; but, thanks to the sarreotive of 
P.R. reserve lists, a vote.in a larger district, although not. as weighty in the 
election of a district member, has equal value in the calculations under the 
d’Hondt ‘quota. Actually the variations between districts in the United States 
and France are much greater than in Germany and affect more seriously the 
. representative result. 

Another defect of the German. electoral law was revealed in Bremen, where 


the SPD won 60 per cent of the representation with only 34.4 per cent of the . 


popular vote. This was due to the fact that the total number of representatives 
from Bremen, three, was so small that P.R. did not have the opportunity to 
` correct any inequities in the district system. If all the German states could be. 
of more uniform population, or at least have a minimum population of over a 
million people, a result like this would not occur. In other words, the basic 
territorial organization of a country has a distinct bearing on the operation of 
-its electoral system. 

One other provision of the law, which A a party to retain all the seats won 
in districts even though this number exceeds the proportion under the d’Hondt 
quota calculations, should be pointed out. In the 1949 election this situation 
occurred in Bremen and Baden, with the result that the SPD was over-repre- 
sented in Bremen and the CDU in Baden. The inequity was mild, but conceiv- 
ably it might not always be so. This provision should be watched in ao elec- 
tions. 


IV 
My conclusion, after studying the evidence, is that the present German 
electoral system is on the whole fair and accurate. It has brought most of the 
representatives. closer to the voters, and it has held ihe balance fairly even 
among the numerous parties, though it has slightly favored the larger parties. 
Some small injustices in individual case’ and in individual states have occurred: 
but even the refugee candidates, who in this election were unable to put up 
5 Tt may be significant that five of the six overpopulated districts were SPD consti- : 
tuencies. , 
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Land lists of their own, managed through the other parties to elect about forty | 
of their number to "m Bundestag, while independent candidates ran in nine 
states and were elected in three districts. Perhaps in future elections the two 
large party machines will make it more difficult for the smaller parties to fune- 
tion. Yet under the combination of district election and 40 per cent proportional : 
representation, German votera of all shades of opinion may cast their votes and 
be assured that they will coünt in the choice of members of Parliament. 

One cannot measure the exact relation between governmental stability and 
the electoral system since several other factors are involved. It will be wiser 
therefore to await a later date, after there has been the experience of several 
. more elections, before passing final judgment on this point. The Germans have, 
however, devised & sound and workable electoral system which, if it is not 
 maneuvered for partisan advantage, Poe to emerge as a real PET NR 
to M government. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE 


MAURICE DUVERGER: 
University of Bordeauz 


To any obseryer the French party system is bewildering. On the one hand, 
he sees that ten parliamentary groups are officially established in the National 
Assembly (not-including the Overseas Independents) ; and, at the same time, 
he notes that only five of them are really organized throughout the country, 
and so entitled to be considered “‘parties’’ in the true sense of the word: the 
RPF, the Radicals, the MRP, the Socialists, and the Communists. On the 
other hand, he observes that the ablest French specialists in electoral sociology — 


particularly André Siegfried and his disciple, François Goguel—consider that, | 


behind the apparent profusion of political groups, two basic divisions are al- 
ways found, the continuing opposition of which has supplied for more than a 


century the essential dynamics of French politics. These two divisions are, of 


course, the Right and the Left, traditionally called “Order” and Movement." 
Nevertheless, the brief history of the Fourth Republic reveals an attempt to 
break down these two blocs, and to build a “Third Force” from smaller units. 
Under various names, such a Third Force has governed France from March, 
1947, to March, 1952; and if our hypothetical observer will look back and an- 
alyze the political life of the Third Republic, he will find the same tendency 
there, not so marked and not so strong, but always present. . 

A dual tendency behind multiple parties and. an effort to break through this 


dualism by forming a movement of the Center, casting the extremes into 


the opposition: this pattern is & fairly accurate description of what remains 
constant in the French political scene. But within this frame, which is practi- 
 eally intact, a profound change has taken place. That is to say, although the 
container is almost exactly the same, the liquid it holds has changed consider- 
ably..In particular, without causing what may properly be called a rupture, 
"World War II abruptly brought to the surface divisions which, until then, had . 
been secondary and submerged. 


I. MULTIPARTYISM AND ITS BASES. - 


The present-day divisions of public opinion in Franze cannot be considered 
separate from the European political developments of the last hundred years. 
French multipartyism today assuredly reveals many characteristics peculiar 
to the nation, but these have developed from a basis common to all European 


! Communists, Progressive Republicans, Socialists (SFIO), Popular Republicans 
(MRP), Radical Socialists, Democratic and Social Union cf the Resistance (UDSR), 
Rally of the French People (RPF), Independent Republicans, Independent Republicans 
for Peasant Social Action, and Peasants’ Party. 

3 See André Siegfried, Tableau” Politique de la France da l'Ouest sous la Troisième 
République (Paris, 1913) and Géographie électorale de I Ardéche zous la Troisième République 
(Paris, 1949); and Frangois Goguel, La Politique des Partis sous la Troisième République 
(Paris, 1948) and Géographie des élections frangaises de 1870 à 1951 (Paris, 1952), 
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peoples. In other words, the political temperament of Franee in 1952 is com- 
posed. of a national superstructure built upon a substructure common to all 
nations in Western Europe. 

The substructure was itself built first of all upon the fundamental conflict. 
which dominated the nineteenth century, that between conservatives and 
liberals. This conflict was complex, born of many factors, in ‘which ideas from 
both the French and American revolutions, on the one hand, and economic 
changes, on the other, seem to have played an essential role.-The principal 


-actors were a land-owning aristocracy, bound to the monarchical principles 


of the old regime, and, opposed to this aristocracy, an industrial, commercial, 
and intellectual bourgeoisie, attracted by the principles of political liberty. 
The first phase in the moulding of the prevailing spirit in modern Europe 
„ended with the appearance and developiment of the socialist parties, at the end 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. Industrial con- 
centration and the growth of an urban proletariat, the development of trade 
unions &nd the propagation of Marxian doctrines and, finally, universal suffrage 
were factors which preceded and marked the change. Between 1900 and 1914, 
the bipartisan tendency which had dominated the preceding century was re- 
placed everywhere by a swing toward tripartisanism; the “conservative- 
liberal" duo now changed to a “conservative-liberal-socialist” trio. 
The Russian Revolution of 1917 and the setting up of the Soviet regime were 
bound to provoke violent reactions within the socialist parties during the years 
1920 to 1924. Often the result was a split, ʻa communist party usually being 
formed from one of the various-pieces. The trio then gave way to a quartet: 
conservatives, liberals, socialists, and communists. Ten years later the advent 
of the Nazi regime, which followed on the heels of the Italian Fascist system and 
various Balkan experiments, created some ferment among the young genera- 
tion of anti-communists. They were uneasy because of the weakness and power- 
lessness of the old conservatives and liberals (and socialists as well); and it was 


- then that in almost all European countries various movements more or less 


fascist began to evolve (led by Mosley in England, Quisling in Norway, Mus- 
sert in Holland, Degrelle in Belgium, Doriot and La Rocque in France, eto.). 
The quartet began to turn into a quintet. A reverse movement was started in 
1945 by the destruction of these same fascist parties, which had played the 
role of fifth columns for the German army. But the same causes begetting the. 
same effects, they can be seen surging up once more on the Porson under scarce- . 
ly different guises. 


3 Of course, this schema often became more complicated. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the presence of a small peasantry developed an agrarian liberalism; in the Catholic 
countries, the religious question superimposed itself on political and social oppositions; in 
Germany and Austria, national and local rivalries displaced the “conservative-liberal”’ 
rivalry. Then, too, in the second half of the nineteenth century, disagreements broke out - 
between sedans and radical liberals, sometimes going so far as to result in a schism-— 
but rarely. But in spite of all this, the fundamental opposition between the conservatives 
and the liberals is easily perceptible in leading European countries during the nineteenth 
` century. The reader is referred, on this point, to Charles Seignobos’ fundamental pee 
Histoire politique de F Europe Contemporaine, 2 vols., 8rd ed. (Paris, 1928). 
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Thus the motif of the political A among the Doa peoples 
" for the past century has been a trend toward a multiplication of “spiritual fami- 
lies," evolving from an original bipartisanship to a tripartisanship with the ` 
appearance of the socialists and then to a quadripartisanship with the develop- 
ment of communism. Most recently the rebirth of fascism tends to add a fifth 
party. But this common web has been more or less modified in each country by 
the influence of national factors. In some countries a tendency counter to the 
direction of the general trend has limited the multiplication of parties; other 
countries, including France, have witnessed a, fertilization of the tendency to- 
ward multipartsanism. This double phenomenon explains why the line of 
development in Europe as a whole has assumed such a complex character. 

The presence or absence of “brakes” upon the tendency to multiply has 
played an important part in this matter. In certain countries the influence of 
these brakes has been very great, whether they worked through the operation 
of the electoral system or through the strong organization of the parties them- 
selves. It is a recognized fact that single elections determined by an absolute 
. majority tend to support or reestablish bipartisanship, whereas other systems 
(“run-off” elections or proportional representation) are inclined to favor mulți- 
 partisanship. In Great Britain, for example, the trend to eliminate the Liberal 
Party can clearly be seen by an examination of the.single-member constitu- 
ency and plurality gystem of elections of the period from 1919 to 1935, the final 
result of which was the 'Conservative-Labour" combination, successor to the 
"Conservative-Liberal" combination. Elsewhere in the Commonwealth—in ` 
New Zealand, and in Australia prior to 1914 as examples—the same electoral 
system also gave impetus to the fusion of Conservatives and Liberals. But 
France has not used the method of the single ballot since 1848, having preferred 
either “run-off” elections or P.R.—both systems which tend toward multi- _ 
partisanism.* Instead of the brake, she has used the accelerator. 

Strongly organized parties as well as particular electoral systems constitute 
&n effective obstacle to multiplication. When powerful “machines” have been 
operating for & long time in & country, new political tendencies are apt to be 
absorbed by them as they appear, either because the machine prevents them 
from expressing themselves or because the machine itself expresses them 
through a sort of internal renovation. Thus the radical tendency at the end of 
the nineteenth century resulted in the formation of a separate party only in - 
those countries where the liberal party was loosely organized, as it was in 
France. Elsewhere—in Great Britain and in Belgium, for example—this tend- 
ency expressed itself within the liberal party itself. In the same way communist 
parties have often developed as a part of the existing organization of the social- 
ist parties*; and in those countries where socialist parties are well integrated, 
the communist parties have stayed weak and without political influence. And, 
finally, the growth of fascist parties has taken place in those countries where the 


4 Cf. on this point Maurice Duverger, Les partis politiques (Paris, 1951), pP. 286 ff., 
and L'Injfluence des systèmes electorauz sur la vie politique (Paris, 1950). 

8 This was the case in France and in Env: Germany, however, from 1919 to. 1933 
proved an exception. 
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conservative parties were poorly organized. In France the absence of a trade 


union basis has always given the socialist parties the parliamentary and elec- | 


toral character that is in keeping with an ery loose organization; and 
` no powerful conservatve party has ever existed. 

The lack of restraints upon the common tendency to multiply political 
divisions has in France been accompanied by factors which have provoked sup- 
plementary divisions. The most important of these has been the internal divi- 
sion of the Right and the absence of a unified conservative party.In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the period when the fundamental opposition of 
conservatives and liberals first started in Europe, French conservatives were 
already, subdivided into three irreducible fragments, formed during the after- 
math of the Revolution of 1789: the Legitimists (partisans of the “legitimate” 
monarchy of Louis XVI and Louis XVIII); the Orleanists (partisans of the 


monarchy of Louis Philippe) and the Bonapartists (partisans of the Emperor - 


- Napoleon): There. was no question of integrated parties, but only of tendencies 
with indeterminate limits and no stable organization: Forty years later, at the 


beginning of the Third Republic, the Right showed the same rifts and the same’ 


lack of organization. A tradition was born, which has remained alive and strong: 
the French conservatives, having rejected at the beginning both a political 
framework and unification: normally operate as divided and inorganic units. 
Except under unusual circumstances, there does not exist in France-at least 
to the right of the Radicals—political parties worthy of the name. This normal 


state of.affairs ceases only when there is a serious threat to national security or - 


' when some. other compelling concern creates an ephemeral coalition around 
one man (as that around Louis Napoleon in 1848, General Boulanger in 1886- 


1889, and Colonel de la Rotque in 1937-1938). To a certain extent, de Gaulle- 


ism today's is the same type of phenomenon. 

France has really: never experienced the bipartisanship of the nineteenth 
century, not only because the conservatives have split internally, but also 
because the dividing liné separating them from the liberals has never beeri very 
clear. This means that there are always intermediary groups which, trying to 
minimize differences and establish contacts, are willing to serve the Right 
as well as the Left and to influence both towards the Center. The existence of 
these ‘‘pivotal parties," oscillating between the two extremes, is still another 
tradition of French political life. After the Bonapartists and the Orleanists of 
1830-1850, the “Opportunists”’ filled this role between 1880 and 1914 and the 
Radicals between 1919 and 1939. It i ig the Radicals who share the role today 
with the MRP. 

Another cause of the present ideological divisions in France stems from the 
actual politieal role played by the Catholie Church in the nineteenth century, 
" and even more from thé conception of this role which people have held in mind. 
At first the majority of the clergy were favorable to the Revolution of 1789; 
"but when an attempt was. made to impose on them the famous “Civil Con- 
stitution,” they were thrown into the opposite camp. During the nineteenth 
century the Church, as a matter of fact, was the basic link among all the parties 
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of the Right. In 1848 a change nearly took place € the great movement of 
social catholicism, stirred by the misery of the working classes, drew the clergy 
toward the. people. (Almost- everywhere the revolutionaries called on the 
priests to bless the “liberty trees.”) But then the bourgeoisie—Voltairean and 
atheist for the most part at that time—began to return to the Church in fear 
of socialism; and the Church, as of old, took on the function of cementing the 
rifts batwest the various conservative tendencies.’ This historical role fired 
republican hostility against ‘‘clericalism” at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth, and it is this resentment which explains, 
in large measure, the passionate tone struck in France when questions arise 

. concerning aid to Catholic schools. The problem could easily be resolved if only 
it could be lifted out of its historical context and separated from the reactions 
it provokes in the political subconscious of the citizens. . . - 

` The Catholicism of the nineteenth century, in other words, can be considered ` 
to have been an agent of political union among all conservative tendencies rath- 
er than one of division. Today, however, ‘this is not the.case. In practice, the . 
religious question alone separates the Radicals from members of the Right, and. 
the MRP (apart from certain conservative elements) from the Socialists. It is . 

. less & present religious question than the memory of one, but that memory is — 
deep. In 1945 the dream of creating a huge “French Labor Party” from a union : 
of Socialists and the MRP failed because the anti-clericalism of the former could 
not exist side by side with the clericalism ‘of the latter. The grants to non- 
government schools, approved oe statute in October, 1951, have widened this 
breach. 

The general evolutionary process of the past century, which has been in- 
fluenced both by national factors and by factors common among European 
nations, makes it possible to describe the “political compass-card” of present- 
day France. The great “spiritual families” of Europe provide the background 
for the French picture—i.e., conservatives, liberals, socialists, communists, 
and fascists. The first family is divided into multiple. groups on the Right; 
these are divided and unorganized in keeping with the traditional state of 
French conservatism. The second family, the liberals, includes both the Radical 
Party and the right-wing of the MRP. The left wing of the MRP and the 
SFIO7 are co-heirs to the socialist patrimony: (As we have seen, this complica- 
tion results from the religious conflicts of 1900-1910. The Right of the MRP 
is composed of Catholics in the liberal tradition of the nineteenth century— 
“Christian Radicals,” so to-speak; and the Left of the same party is made up 
of Catholics more or less clearly socialist.) The French Communist Party (to: 
which a small number of poorly organized “Christian Progressives” should be 
` added) incarnates purely and simply the European communistic tendency, 


* Cf. Henri Guillemin, Histoire des Catholiques francais au X1 Xeme stécle (Geneva, 
1947), a passionate and partisan book by a “leftist’’ Catholic, but accurate on the whole. 
. Bee also Adrien Dansette, Histoire religieuse de la France contemporaine, 3 vols. cas 
~ 1950-1951). 

7 French Section of the Workers’ Intemational official name of the French Socialist 
Party since it was unified in 1905, after the International Socialist Congress in Amsterdam. 
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which the weakness of the socialists has to the present allowed to develop in 
France. On the other hand, the RFP cannot be completely assimilated within a 
fascist party; it'corresponds more nearly to the traditional Bonapartist move- 
mient of French conservatives. And the personality of its leader, whose moral 
integrity is unquestionable, gives it a quite distinctive character. _ 

This multiplicity of groups and parties resulting from the evolutionary proc- 
ess described above provides only one side of the picture of contemporary French 
' public opinion; behind them, still other types of groupings have been formed, 
resulting i in more or less permanent coalitions which play an important part 
in another side of the picture. 


w 


II. COALITIONS AND EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN POLITICAL POWERS 


In all countries with multiparty systems, alliances have a basic importance. 
The numerous cellules into which public opinion is broken up generally tend to 


. reassemble into two or three conformations. This phenomenon has always been 
very marked in France; and the best observers of the political scene have been, 


able to perceive, behind the numerous parties, the enduring character of rela- 

tively stable coalitions which come to power more or less regularly. The history 

. Of the Third Republic can thus be déscribed as the struggle between the “party 

_ of Order” and the “party of Movement’’—the Right and the Left; and this 
duality in tendencies has been retained as a working base by the majority oi 
French specialists in electoral soeiology.? However, the. development of publie 
opinion immediately after World War II made for such a reversal in alliances 
that it has brought a fundamental change in the traditional equilibrium of the 
political powers. 

It was essentially the religious question that caused the parties to regroup 
into two large opposition camps under the Third Republic. Against a Right 
in which the Catholic Church was the main bond, the various elements of the 

\ Left formed at the beginning of the twentieth century a coalition which rejected 
the myth of the “clerical menace.” It is true that after the War of 1914 this 
question was only secondary to other, more immediate concerns of the public; 
but it continued to serve as the dividing line between political coalitions and to 
hold an important place i in the political subconscious. Especially in the small 
towns and in the rural areas, partisans and adversaries grouped themselves with 
relation to the priest, as “clericals”” and “anticlericals.”® Laicism denoted the 

Stamp of the Left, and Catholicism that of the Right. It was impossible to be 
a, true Leftist, according to the prevailing opinion, and go to Mass. An effort 

"on the part of a small group of Catholies to create a left party which would not 


5 Bee above, n. 2. ' 

? The “clerical” problem played a certain role in the 1924 gisstions because of its in-. 
troduction into the recovered Alsace-Lorraine, in which were still operative the laws voted 
at the beginning of the century. These lawa provided for separation of church and state, 
lay teaching, regulation of religiqus congregations, eto. In addition, the members of the 
teaching profession, and especially those of the primary grades (who play a fairly im- 
portant role in the framework of the Socialist Party), have remained very sensitive regard- 
ing the problem of private schools—which are virtually synonymous with denominational 
schools. 
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be anti-clerical (Popular Democratic Party) was largely a failure; the member- 
ship was weak and had no real influence on the national scene. 

World War II produced a basic change with regard to the religious issue. 
.On the one hand, in the Resistance, the old traditional division broke down. 
While the Radical Party—the ancient pillar of the anti-clerical Left—contrib- 
uted only a small effort in the fight against the enemy occupant, militant 
Catholics (former members of the Popular Democratic Party and of the divi- 
sions of the ACJI),!° played a very active role, along with the Socialists and 
Communists. On the other hand, economic troubles brought to the fore prob- 
lems for solutions which the Third Republic had always tried to avoid. It was 
necessary to choose between “liberal” and “State-controlled” methods, between 
a conservative social policy and a progressive social policy, etc.; and the same 
militant Catholics who took part in the Resistance did not hesitate to take 
rather a socialistic stand, whereas the Radicals reflected the conservative atti- 
tudes of the classical Right. 

Immediately following the Liberation there occurred a new grouping of 
political forces: the small Popular Democratic Party of the Third Republic 
became the powerful Popular Republican Movement, allied with the Commu- 
nist and Socialist Parties in a majority of the Left, which advocated both “the 
purge" of collaborators and reforms of a socialist character (nationalization and 
social security measures). The Radical Party, considerably weakened, adopted 
almost the same political line as that of the Right, opposing the purges" as well 
as most social changes and policies of economic control by the government. 

It is true that the old conflict between "clerical" and “nonclerical” has not 
altogether disappeared; the question of grants to privately-owned schools has 
brought it to the surface again several times. In 1945 it was the cause of the 
first serious breach between the Popular Republicans and the Socialists, a 
breach which has been well exploited by the Communists and which, as we have 
noted, has put an end to all hope for a powerful French Workers Party— 
through the fusion of the MRP and the SFIO. In October, 1951, the vote on 
the Barangé Act? resurrected, though temporarily, the old coalitions of the 
Third Republic. But the matter of grants to private schools remains very sec- 
ondary; except in Vendée and Lorraine, public opinion itself does not attach 
much important to this issue. 

The MRP’s stand on economic and social problems has remained funda- 
mentally leftist. If it supports the Pinay experiment, it does so with the visible 
hope of seeing it fail, thus proving the incapacity of the Right. The last National 
Congress of the MRP” confirmed the progressive orientation of the majority of 


x 

10 Catholic Association for French Youth, organized on various social levels: The 
Christian Working Youth, the Christian Agricultural Youth, the Christian Student 
Youth, etc. 

1! Their stand on the laws governing the press which abolished those newspapers that. 
appeared or continued to appear under the occupation, is very symptomatic. It must be 
remembered that many of these newspapers were ‘Radical. 

2 This law grants, in an indirect and roundabout way, financial help from the state to 
privately-owned schools. 

H This Congress was held at Bordeaux, May 22-25, 1952. 
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its members. In the new Left, based üpon economie and social attitudes, this 
party plays about the samé role as the Radicals’ did in the old anti-clerical 
Left. It is ready to establish contacts with the Right if the political opportunity 
makes it: desirable, ready, even, to participate in a government with the Right 
for a limited period, if'external or internal danger makes it necessary; but it 


stays to the Left emotionally and doctrinally, and thereby obliges the forces of 


the Right with whom it works to orient their basic programs somewhat to 
the Left. . í 
. It is possible to describe: the substitution of the Fourth Republic for: ‘the 
Third as a regrouping of parties around economic and social problems instead 


` of around. the religious question; or again as a change from the conflict between g . 


Catholic Right and an.anti-clerical Left to the conflict between a conserva- 


4 


.- 


tive Right and a socialist Left. These latter political groupings could have. . 
the same: (relative) ‘stability .as the ones under the Third Republic. The. . 
ratio of their strength is about the same as the ratio between the old clerical - 

and anti-clerical coalitions. The old Left had a slight numerical superiority over 
the old Right which particular events could temporarily eradicate but which, 
in the long run, always tended to be.reestablished. The center of political grav- 
ity in the country therefore was, on the whole, slightly to the Left. It is the 


. game. today, for the new social and economie Left is slightly larger than the - . 
new Right: in the elections of June 17, 1951, the three allies of 1945 (Popular — 
" Republicans, Socialists, and Communists) Eccl 53.3 pér cent of the votes 
" cast,“ even though these aan LE an immense increase in conservative 


strength since 1945-40. 
Still another fact is iffecting the structure. of French opinion: the dividing . 
of the world into two blocs, which has already destroyed the unity of the new 


_ - Left and which makes impossible any resurrection of tripartism or any forma- 


tion of a new Popular Front. Communist participation in a parliamentary and 
governmental alliance is now out of the question, ‘yet the Communists repre- 
sent 26.5 per cent of the electorate, or slightly less than half of the economie ~ 
and social Left. The Iron Curtain now stretches through the middle of this- 
new French Left and paralyzes it. True, a coalition is conceivable of all West- 


.; ern" parties against the Communist Party, a vast alliance extending from the 


extreme Right to and including the Socialists. But these prospective allies 
would have nothing in common, aside from their positions on foreign policy 
(and even there their Westernism would be of all shades, from a moderate - 


- neutralism to a complete support for the North Atlantic Pact). Such a regroup- 


ing would finally harness the MRP and the Socialists to the Right, though 1 ina 


"d very minor capacity in such an alliance. 


The power of the Communist Party coupled with its isolation results, para- 


doxically, in weakening the Left and paralyzing it. Because the hundred Com- 
munist deputies i in the National- Assembly can, in effect, neither participate in 


4 Undoubtedly a ER number of MRP deputies are nearer the Right than the Left. 
But some Radical deputies (Mr. Mendés-France, for example) are definitely to the Left, 
so that the one defection makes up for the other. Incidentally, among the Radicals under 
the Third Republic (at the time that party was aoumaered Left), ire were = quite a 


few conservatives. 
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` the government nor support it in any way, no majority coalition of the Left can 
be formed to support the government—yet, the Left continues to show a small 
majority of the electorate throughout the country. Thus the center of gravity 
in Parliament and the center of gravity in publie opinion no longer coincide; 
` the center of gravity of the former has shifted to the Right in relation to the : 
latter. This phenomenon produces two fundamental consequences. First, be- 
cause no government of the Left can stabilize itself 1n & position of strength 
which permits it to act in response to the aspirations of the masses of people 
(as, for example, did the 1906 Bloc, the Cartel of 1924, and the Popular Front 
of 1936), there is reason to fear that the popular vote may be drawn towards 
the Communist Party, the natural beneficiary of the bitterness engendered ' 
by this situation. (Ironically, this development would slow down or arrest the 
gradual but continued decline of the Party since 1946.) The second consequence 
is that the instability of the ministry, more apparent than real under the Third 
Republic,* will be in danger of becoming worse. Governments of the Right are 
unable to survive without the support of a fraction from the Left (MRP, for 
example). But such a fraction will always be inclined to withdraw from a 
' coalition which-does not please it; and the governments of the Center are con- 
tinually placed in essentially contradictory positions on all basic problems. | 
General de Gaulle’s Rally of the French People is increasing this instability, 
but not without profit to itself. To the extent that the RPF refuses to ally it- 
self with other parties, it can be said that its existence divides the Right in the 
same way that the Communists divide the Left, and that a sort of equilibrium 
is thus achieved by two positions out of balance. But it is more important that 
the refusal of the RPF to work with other parties prevents the present House 
from achieving that homogenous majority of the Right which theoretically is 
.possible—thanks to an electoral system which gives the Right more than 320 
deputies of 627, even though it received only 46.7 per cent of the votes. This 
failure oz the Right minimizes the accomplishments of the RPF in the eyes of 
the moderate-minded public, which does not understand the purpose of its 
opposition; but, in the long run, this very failure strengthens the position of 
_the party by increasing and emphasizing the powerlessness of the existing par- 
liamentary regime. 
. Care should be taken, however, a to pass a superficial judgment concerning 
the RPF which would place it within a preestablished category. It is true that 
it has the classical Bonapartist goal of rallying the scattered elements of a tra- 
ditionally divided Right around one man, and it is also true that it presents some 
traits o^ fascism, including a willingness to oppose the communist danger by 
. authoritarian and non-democratic methods. But it must be remembered that 
a large portion of the Right stays outside the ranks of the RPF; that the 
Communist Party, now isolated and stabilized, is no longer a real danger to 


15 Ministries changed, but the members were largely the same; they perpetuated them- 
selves in office, and general policy was little affected by the changes. As a continuation to 
A. Soulier's L’Instabthté mintstertelle sous la Troisiàme République (Paris, 1938), another 
book could be written, paradoxically not in any way contradicting it, on “The Stability 
of the Ministers under the Third Republic.” '"The Stability of the Policy Followed by the 
Ministers of the Third Republic” is also an entirely appropriate title. A 
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France; and that de Gaulle, as a man, is far different from Hitler or Mussolini. 


: As a matter of fact, from the beui ie of the Pinay experiment the RPF has 


been playing a subtle game—one which misleads many of its supporters as 
well as its adversaries and which could well alter the position it occupies on the 

political checkerboard. Breaking with those of its members who (in spite of 
directives from the party’s Committee Chairman") back a government clearly 


oriented toward the Right, it is now attempting to straddle the moderates and ` 
the Radicals to find a Left-Center, alongside the MRP and the Socialists. At - 


the last MRP Congress the hope was clearly expressed—though i in veiled terms _ 
.. —for a maj jority which could result from the grouping of this dominant section 


of the RPF with the MRP, the Socialists, and a faction of the Radicals. It. : 


is now uncertain whether this “new Third Force” ‘is feasible, but it is note- 
worthy that the attempt to form it is resurrecting, after a seven-year interval, 
the hope cherished in some quarters i in 1945 for à regrouping based upon Labor 
around the General. 

These attempts serve essentially to present anew: the uia ivben 
of the Fourth Republié since the eviction of the Communists from the govern- 
ment in 1947 and their parliamentary isolation accompanying the intensifica- 
tion of the cold-war. That problem is the old one of "concentration." Many 


people under the Third Republic (including such important personages as- 


Briand,. for example) have in vain harbored this dream of a majority of the" 
Center, which could break the ''Right-Left" struggle. However, in the past a - 


majority of the-Center had no electoral base and was therefore incapable of 


stability. The religious schism and local conditions favored clustering at each. 


extremity, constantly enfeebling. centralist parties. But today these obstacles 
no longer exist. And it is certain that a government built by concentration— 


" . Third Force type or other—is technically the only way to reconcile the parlia- 
mentary center of gravity with that of the country at large; and it will continue 


to be the only way so long as the isolation of the communists. holds. Without 
this reconciliation no real government stability can be assured, whatever may 


, be the constitutional reforms. The real problem hes not in juridical regulations 


but in the equilibrium of political forces. à 

There is, however, one obstacle on this road to concentration. This obstacle 
is the body of economic and social problems. For a majority-of the Center to have 
adequate electoral support, it is essential that a certain proportion of the middle 
classes and of the peasants be permanently weaned from the rather narrowly 
conservative mentality that is now w theirs. This proces is not easy, yet it is not 
impossible. 


18 Mr, Pinay’s investiture as President of the Council was made possible because 27 
RPF deputies (out of 114) voted for him, in spite of the group’s decision to abstain. Since 
then, according-to the balloting, this number has increased to between 40 and 44. Among 
the deputies are those who yery reluctantly follow-.orders from the Executive Committee. 
But the RPF left flank, with the General’s support, has reacted energetically. In a meeting 
held on the 6th of July, the Party's National Committee made the “vote discipline' ' com- 


pulsory for the Parliamentary Group. In the future, party members are to vote as directed 


by the Executive Committee. As a result of this decision 20 RPF deputies withdrew from 
the Party, ES eae thereby ita left wing. 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW IN MODERN 
CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS 


DAVID DEENER 
Tulane University 


I, INTRODUCTION 


(The problem of guarding the.constitution is fundamental in any political 
system. If the term “constitution” is given a very broad definition, such dicta- 
torial devices as powerful secret police and special tribunals for the safety of 
the state may be regarded as means for the protection of the “constitution” 
of a totalitarian regime. However, western democracy does not rely upon re- 
pressive means for safeguarding the constitution, except in times of crisis when 
use 18 made of martial law, the state of siege, and constitutional dictatorship. 
For normal times, western democracy has developed constitutional means of 
protection that essentially resemble ordinary legal and political processes, such 
as the amending process; special deliberative bodies, and judicial review. 

This study is concerned with Judicial review as a means of guarding against 
legislative: encroachments on the constitution. The acceptance of judicial re- 
. view in national constitutional systems will be traced historically, with emphasis 
upon twentieth-century developments. Some attention wil be given to the 
historical background of judicial review and-to its theory and practice under 


various modern constitutions, but no systematic treatment of these subjects . 


is attempted. 


II. THE BACKGROUND OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 
Jnae and Medieval Precedents{ As Max Radin pointed out, the “theory that 


courts may review statutes and determine their validity is not quite as new as 


it sounds.”! The ancient Greek graphat paranomon was a process by which a 
legislator could be indicted on grounds that the law was illegal or unconstitu- 
tional.SJIn the latter days of republican Rome; the Senate occasionally asserted 
the power to annul statutes because of various unconstitutional features, fre- 
quently because of the use of violence in their passage. — . 

Medieval European constitutionalism, far from admitting any absolute power 
of kingship, was often concerned with putting, in Bracton’s phrase, a "'bridle" 
on the king. Later, in the fifteenth century, Sir John Fortescue argued that the 


1 “The Judicial Review of Statutes in Continental Europe," West Virginia Law Quar- 
terly, Vol. 41, p. 112 (1985). 

3 See R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Artstotle, 
Vol. 1 (Chicago, 1980), pp. 264-267, Vol. 2 (Chicago, 1938), pp. 290, 296-297; also Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens, Ch. 29. 

' 3 Bee G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (New York, 1909), pp. 107, 113, 405, 457 
and 469, for instances of. the Senate’sa annulling of various USES also Cicero, De 
legibus, Book 2, Ch. 6. - 

4 De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglias, F. 84, F. 107. Bee asdair c. H. Moellwain, 
The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), pp. 195-197. 
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laws of England did not sanction the maxim, quod principi placuit legis vigorem 


habet.5 In sixteenth-century France the Parlemenis, especially the Parlement 
of Paris, claimed, without much success, the right to refuse to register royal 
edicts, thus denying them validity.* Mention may also be made of John Dick- ` 


-inson's allusion, in the’ American Constitutional Convention of 1787, to the 


Justiciary of Aragon, which through the power to set aside the laws “became 
by degrees the law-giver.’’? 

. "There is not sufficient evidence, however, to attribute the development of 
modern judicial review, either wholly or mainly, to ancient and medieval prec- 
edents. In many respects, the Greek courts were simply the assembly operating 
in another guise; the Roman Senate was not a judicial body at all; and the 
activities of the French Parlement were not directed against a representative 
legislature: Indeed, the modern conception of: law-making was hardly compre- 
hended until the medieval era had passed. 

On the other hand, to certain background concepts of ancient and medieval 
political. philosophy ths development of Judicial review owes & great deal.? 
It is doubtful whether judicial review would have emerged at the time and in. 
the form it did without such concepts as natural law and the equality of man 
which had been developed by ancient and medieval thought. : 

The Anglo-American Tradition. As & political institution, judicial review is 
a product of the liberal epoch of modern constitutionalism, with its germinal 
stage in the English political experience of the early seventeenth century. During .- 
the struggle between the Stuarts and Parliament for sovereign power, some 
English judges maintained that both contending parties were under the law: 
With respect to Parliament, Lord Coke in Dr. Bonhams Case (1610) gave his 


. celebrated dictum that “the common law will controul acts of parliament, and 
sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void."? Coke’s dictum, although not the 


only expression of such views, encountered opposition, even from the English 
judiciary. “We must submit to the legislative power," said the judges in Cap- 
tain Streater’s Case (1658), else “things would run round.”!° In England's Amer- 
ican colonies, however, Coke’s dictum was given a favorable reception. Pd 

To account for the success of judicial review in America and its failure in 


5 De laudibus legum Anglie, Ch. 34. 

* See F. Olivier-Martin, Histoire du droit française des origines à la Révolution (Paris, 
1948), pp. 541-552; Gaston Zeller, Les institutions de la France au XVI’ siècles (Paris, 
1948), pp. 155-161. 

'^ 7 James Madison, Journal of ihe Federal Conveniton (Scott ed., Ghiongs, 1893), p. 534. 

* For discussions of the theoretical background of the development of judicial review 


' and references to the literature on the subject, see B. F. Wright, American Interpretations 
^ of Natural Law (Cambridge, 1931); C. G. Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts | 
(Cambridge, 1930); E. 8. Corwin, “The ‘Higher Law’ Background of American Constitu- 

. tional Law," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 42, pp. 149—185, 365—409 (1928-29). 


?8 Coke 1188. For comment on the case, see T. F. T. Plucknett, ''Bonham's Case and 
Judicial Review," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 40, pp. 30-70 (1926). 

10 5 Howard State Trials 365. For views similar to Coke’s in Dr. Bonham’s Case, see 
Day v. Savadge, Hobart 85 (1614); City of London v. Wood, 12 Mod. Rep. 678 (1701). After 
service in Parliament, Coke seems to have changed his views and to have regarded Parlia- 
ment as the supreme law declaring body, 4 Institutes 36. 
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England is no easy task. Both England and the colonies shared a common herit- 
‘age of liberal thought, in particular Locke’s ideas on natural rights and the social 
contract theory which insisted upon limited- legislative power. However, some 
factors conducive to the growth of judicial review were absent in the English 
scene, especially a written constitution, a well-developed theory of separation 
of powers and a legal distinction between constituent and legislative organs. 
Nor was judicial review compatible with either the English tradition that 
tended to identify King-in-Parliament-with the body politic or the historical 
trend toward parliamentary supremacy.! On the other hand, there existed in 
the colonies several factors which probably contributed to the growth of judic- 
ial review, namely written constitutions, high regard for the theory of separa- 
tion of powers, and familiarity with the practice of appeals to the Privy Council 
tegarding the validity of colonial laws.” 

The course of their political development also aided the growth of judicial 
review in the colonies. In their movement toward independence, the col- 


onists sought ‘various legal ways to attack parliamentary statutes. One line of : 


attack led to the argument of James Otis, in the Writs of Assistance Case (1761), 


that an “act against the Constitution is ‘youd. "35 Others repeated-the argument 


^ 


prior to independence. And after 1776 the principle that legislative acts should . 


conform to the constitution was given practical application in some of the 
American states. In Pennsylvania and Vermont, a Board of Censors was es- 
tablished,“ and the courts reiterated the principle of constitutionality in a few 
other states. 


By the time of the Constitutional Contennon of 1787, many of the men in- ] 


volved in framing the Constitution were aware of the principle of Judicial re- 
view, and some of them favored it. Nevertheless, judicial reviow was not ex- 


M Bee F. D. Wormuth, The Origins of Modern EO (New York, 1949), 
pp. 43-159, 169-210; C. H. Mellwain, The High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy 
: (New Haven, 1910), Chs. 4 and 5, and Constituitonalism-Anctent and Modern (Ithaca, 

. 1940), pp. 95-149; Roscoe Pound, “Common Law and Legislation,” Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. 21, pp. 888—407 (1908); Corwim op. cit. (above, n. 8). 
18 See B. F. Wright, The Growth of American Constitutional Law (New York, 1942), 


Chs. 1 and 2; E. B. Russell, The Review of American Colonial Legislation by the King in ` 


Council (New York, 1915); A. M. Schlesinger, ‘Colonial Appeals to the Privy Council," 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 28, pp. 279-297, 433-450 (1918); E. S. Corwin, Court over 
Consitiution (Princeton, 1938). 

13 See John Adams, Works, Vol: 2, p. 522, for a summary of Otis’ argument; see also the 
argument of George Mason i in Robin v. Hardaway, Jeff. 109 (1772). 

4 Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, Sect. 47; see also. Vermont Constitution of L6 
Sect. 44. 


18 For discussion of state precedents, see E. B. Corwin, The Doctrine of Judicial Review - 


(Princeton, 1914), Note 5 on "Alleged Precedents for Judicial Review," pp. 71 ff.; the 
Note on “Development of Judicial Power," in W. F. Dodd, Cases and Materials on Con- 
atitutional Law (8d ed,, St. Paul, 1042), pp. 8-13; and C. G. Haines, The American Doctrine 
of Judictal Supremacy (2d. ed., Berkeley, 1932), pp. 88-121. 

16 Sea the discussion in C. A. Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution (New York, 
1912), pp. 17 f., and the remarks of Corwin, Court over Constitution, pp. 20 ff.; also The 
Federalist, No. 78. The fact that some members of the Convention favored judicial review 


is not conclusive proof that the Convention intended that the judiciary exercise the power. - 
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plicitly written into the Constitution, but was adopted by way of court deci- 
sions. Both in the United States and in Britain, then, the judiciary itself was 
instrumental in proposing judicial review, with the great difference that John 
Marshall’s decision in Marbury v. Madison!” succeeded, whereas Coke’ 8 dictum — 
in Dr. Bonham’s Case failed. 
— Judicial review, of course, is not peculiarly American; it can be traced back. 
to the English concept of the “rule of law,” a fact attested by the appearance . 
of judicial review in countries with close legal and political ties with Great-Bri- — 
tain. Even before World War I, judicial review was a reality in Canada and 
Australia. And, as will be seen below, several members of the Commonwealth, 
attaining their independence more recently, have also adopted judicial review. 
The French Civil Law Tradition. In contrast to the Anglo-American tradition,, 
a dominant attitude of hostility toward judicial control of the constitutionality 
of laws has developed in France. This bias was early proclaimed in the French 
Constitution of 1791 as follows: “The tribunals cannot interfere in the exercise 
of legislative power, nor suspend the execution of the laws, nor encroach upon 
the administrative functions, nor cite before them the administrators on ac- 
count of their functions."!? 
Several factors have been suggested as contributing to the French revolu- 
tionary attitude toward judicial control. It has been pointed out that the judge 
in the civil law system was a subordinate magistrate who had never achieved 
the status of the common law judge;!* the opposition of the Parlement to the 
monarch under the ancten regime apparently was considered a dangerous poli- 
tical precedent, indicating the possibility of a deadlock between courts and a 
democratic legislature.? French liberal theories have also been ‘difficult to 
reconcile, in general, with judicial control. The volonté générale, Rousseau’s : 
version of popular sovereignty, hardly admits-of a judicial check. The domi- 
nant French interpretation of the doctrine of separation of powers has differed 
from the American, holding that true separation forbids the judiciary. to inter- 
fere with the legislative process, especially by way of questioning the in- 
trinsic validity of statutes.” 


17] Cranch 137 (1803). The literature on judicial review in the United States is 
voluminous; in addition to the writings previously cited, the following may be mentioned: 
C. Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (3 vols. Boston, 1922); C. B. 
Swisher, The Growth of Constitutional Power in the United States (Chicago, 1947); Brinton 
Coxe, An Essay on Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation (Philadelphia, 1898). 

18 Title 3, Ch. 5, Art. 3. i l 

‘9 See Roscoe Pound, “A Comparison of Systems of Law," University of Pittsburgh 
Law Review, Vol. 10, pp. 271-272 (1948). : 

20 Seo J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government (New York, 1928), p. 766. 

2 The discussion in the French Constituent Assembly of 1945—48 on whether the ¢on- 
stitution may limit popular sovereignty may be noted. Pierre Cot maintained that when 
Rousseau spoke of “limits of sovereignty" he referred to those imposed by the contrat 
social, and hence the phrase did not apply to a constitution. Séances de la Commisston de la 
Constitution: Comptes rendus analytiques, imprimés en execution de la résolution votée par 
P Assemblée le 25 avril 1946 (Paris, 1946), pp. 407—408. i 

zn A. Esmein, Éléments de droit constitutionnel français et comparé (8th ed., Paris, 1927), 
Vol.-1, pp. 575-576; J. W. Garner, "Judicial Control of Administrative and Legislative 
Acts in France," AMERICAN POLITICAL SOIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 9, pp. 637—665 (1915). 
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Nevertheless, French thought appreciates the distinction between fundamen- 
tal and ordinary law. In the sixteenth century a line was drawn between lois du - 
royaume and lots du rot, while French constitutions since 1789 have frequently 
proclaimed the supremacy of the constitution over the legislative power.™ 
. And notwithstanding the dominant tone of hostility, an undertone of opinion 
favorable to judicial review was expressed in the revolutionary period. In the 
late 1790’s Abbé Siéyés proposed a constitutional jury with power to annul 
acts contrary to the constitution. Siéyés' proposal led to the sénat conservateur 
of the Constitution of the Year VIII and of the First Empire, which was sup- 
posed to act as the guardian of the constitution. Nor ean the Napoleonic in- 
novation of the Council of State be overlooked. Through the Council, the acts 


of executive officials can be questioned on grounds of excés du pouvoir, and ex- — 


ecutive interpretation of basic statutory norms is subjected to Judicial control 
—a point of importance in view of the broad caracter of the norms them- 
selves.” 

Despite the distinction between different kinds of law which it recognizes, the 
French democratic tradition has avoided adopting judicial review as a check on 
the constitutionality of legislative enactments. Constitutional guardianship 
has usually been entrusted to the “people,” with special procedures for amend- 
ment as specific protection against the legislature.?? 


Ei 


III, THE NINETHENTH CENTURY 


European Constitutions. At the end of the nineteenth century, James Bryce 
remarked that no feature of American government had “awakened so much 
curiosity in the European mind, caused so much discussion, received so much 
admiration, and been more frequently misunderstood” than judicial review. 
The interest and admiration noted by Bryce, however, did not lead to any 
widespread adoption of judicial review on the Continent, although it was ac- 
cepted in a few instances. The Constitution of the Portuguese Republic (1911) 
provided that whenever the parties to a case should question the constitutional 
validity of a law, the judicial power was to pronounce upon the statute’s - 
constitutionality.?* In Rumania, Norway and Greece, the courts in a few specific 
cases refused to apply unconstitutional legislation? 


15 L. Duguit, Traité de droit constitutionnel (3d ed., Paris, 1930), pp. 691, 690—709. - 

^^ Constitution of the Year VIII, Arts. 21, 37; Sénatus-consulte, 28, floreal, Year XII, 
Arts. 60-68, 72. For details and references on Siéyés proposal, see Esmein, pp. 637—628, 
and Duguit, p. 716. 

25 See J. W. Garner, op. cit. (above, n. 22); J. Auboyer-Treuille, L'évolution des atiribu- 
lions legislatives du Conseil d' Etat (Paris, 1938). 

* See Constitution of 1791, Title 5; Constitution of the Year III, Arts. 375, 377; 
Constitution of 1848, Arts. 110 and 111 and the Preamble, in which recognition is given to 
"rights and duties existing before and superior to positive laws.” 

37 The American Commonwealth (8d ed., New York, 1906), p. 241. 

28 Art. 63. >. 

49 Rumania, decisions of tho Tribunal of Ilfove, Feb. 2, 1912, Court of Cassation, March 
18, 1912; Norway, Supreme Court of Norway, June 8, 1890, Supreme Court of Christiana, 
Feb. 2, 1898; Greece, First Chamber of Areopagus, No. 145, 1904. For references to the 
literature on these decisions, see Eamein, p. 638; Duguit, pp. 720—728, 732. 
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In France, the opposition to judicial review prevailed during the 19th ren- 


' tury; the orily step taken in the direction of judicial checks on constitutional 


questions was the resurrection of the sénat conservateur: by. Napoleon {1.3 
Yet proposals and suggestions favoring judicial control continued to appear. 
In 1833 the constitutionality: of a law was questioned before the Court of Cassa- 
tion but, significantly, the Court refused-to admit the attack." The possibility 
of judicial review was discussed in the course of the debates leading to the 
Constitution of the Third Republic (1875), and later a number of unsuccessful 


-proposals to establish a special court to deal with questions of constitutionality 


were introduced in the French Parliament." Meanwhile, a group of influential 
French lawyers had come to endorse the principle of judicial review, and some 
argued, even before World War I, that French courts possessed the inherent 
power of review. 

Constitutional questions raising the problem of judicial review were dis- 


cussed in other European countries. Some of these questions dealt with the judi- 


cial interpretation of the distribution of powers in federal unions. For 
example, under the Swiss Constitution of 1874, the Federal Court could pass 
upon the constitutionality of cantonal laws, but not upon the constitutionality 
of laws of the Federation. Similarly, under the Constitution of the German 
Empire (1871), the courts could refuse to apply state legislation conflieting 
with the imperial constitution’ or laws.** Other questions arose from the dis- 
tinction between the “formal” or “procedural” validity of laws and their “ma- — 
terial” or "substantive" validity. In both France and the German Empire, the -- 
prevailing doctrine seemed to be that the courts could only inquire into the 
"formal" constitutionality of laws.?’ On the other hand, Italian doctrine appar- 
~ ently denied the courts the power to pass even upon the “procedural” validity 
of promulgated statutes.3® - 

E to World War I, then, judieial review was the subject of legal and 


0 Constitution of 1852, Aris. 25-27, 29. 

n Düguit, p. 721. ` | 

3 Seo remarks of Louis Blanc, Jour. of., March 12, 1873, p. 1707. 

33 Seo propositions of Jules Roche; Feb. 28, 1903, and of Charles. Benoist, Jan. 28, 
19803, Journal officiel, Chambre, Documents parlementaire, sess, ord., p. 97, p. 99. M 

4 Bee J. Laferrière, Manuel de droit constitutionnel (2d ed., Paris, 1947), pp. 330-340; 
J. Coumoul, Traité du pouvoir judicaire (2d ed., Paris, 1911), Ch. 6; Garner, op. cit. (above, 

n. 22). 

5 W. E. Rappard, The Government of Switzerland (New York, 1936), p. 50, p. 90, and ` 
- Le contrôle de la constitutionalité des lots fédérales par le juge auz Etats-Unis et en Suisse 
-. (Bale, 1984). It may be noted that Swiss cantonal courts have refused to apply cantonal 
laws on grounds of conflict with the cantonal or federal constitution. 

* J, W. Garner, “The German Judiciary," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 18, p. 629 


b 


~ (1903); Johannes Mattern, Principles of the- Constitutional Jurisprudence of the eun 
„National Republic (Baltimore, 1928), p. 251. 


11 For France, see Garner, “Judicial Control of Administrative and Legislative Acts in 
France,” p. 659; for Germany, see Garner, “The German Judiciary,” p. 526. Laband, 
Staatsrechi, Vol. 2, pp. 44 ff., endorsed the opposite doctrine, and Radin, op. cit. (above, 
n. 1), p. 125, stresses Laband's view. In some German states, notably Prassm the courts 
, Were forbidden io inquire into the formal validity of lawa. 

3* Radin, p. 119. 
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constitutional discussion in many European countries, but it was not widely 
adopted. And even where, accepted, it was not used to any great extent. 

Latin-American Constitutions. A number of external influences affected Latin- 
American constitutional practice during the nineteenth century. The constitu- 
tional structure of the United States inspired many features of Latin-American 
constitutions. However, the legal background of Latin America was that of 
civil law, primarily Spanish law. The French influence on Latin American de- 
velopments was based on some of the ideals of the Revolution and on the Na- 
poleonic. codes. The effects of these various influences can be seen in the form 
judicial review has taken in Latin America. , 

The earliest constitutions of Colombia and Haiti a followed the 
French example in setting up the Senate äs a guardian of the constitution; . 


. later, however, judicial review was adopted in both countries.*? In other coun- 


tries, Guatemala and Peru, for example, courts had no power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of laws.4° On the other hand, three: major Latin-American 
nations, Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, all of them with federal constitutions, 
adopted judicial review before the end of the century,“ and, in addition, the 
constitutions of several other states, including El Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, at least permitted the question of constitutionality to be raised 
in court. While in some of these latter states, notably Brazil, some use was 
made of judicial review, on the whole the principle was of little practical effect 
in nineteenth-century Latin America. , 

Asiatic and Other Constitutions. Prior to World War I, the most notable de- 
velopments in Asia relative to judicial review occurred within the areas under 
British and American control. In the Philippines, the Islands Supreme Court 
asserted the right to annul statutes in 1907, even though specific statutory 
authority for the exercise of this power seems to have been lacking. In Aus- . 
tralia (and Canada as well) the federal structure of government provided occa- 
sions for conflicts between central and constituent authorities, and in both 
countries the courts passed upon the question of whether central and constitu- 
ent government legislation was in accord with the constitutional distribution of 
pówers.“ 


59 G. Jaffin, "New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan-Americanadian Panorama,” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 42, p. 44, p. 47 n, 109 (1942), asserts that Colombia and Haiti 
at first followed the French example of the sénat conservateur; see, for Colombia, Constitu- 


. tion of Cundinamarca, 1811, Title 1, Art. 9. For the later adopiion of judicial review, see 


Constitution of Haiti, 1843, Art. 162; Colombia, -Constitutionsl Law of 1910, Art. 41. 

9 Guatemala, Constitution of 1879; Peru, Constitution of 1860. 

41 Argentina, Constitution of 1860, Art. 100; Brazil, Constitution of 1891, Art. 59 (1), 
60; Mexico, Constitution of 1857, Art. 101.. 

a Honduras: Constitution of 1894, Arts. 118, 126, 128; El Salvador, Constitution of 
1886, Arts. 37, 102; Nicaragua, Constitution of 1911, Arts. 63, 124. 

a Casanovas v. Hord, 8 Phil. 125 (1907). On the basis for the exercise of judicial review, : 
gee E. M. Fernando, “Judicial Supremacy,” Philippine Law Journal, Vol. 23, pp. 613-614 
(1948). Statutory appeal did lie, however, from the Islands Supreme Court to the United 
States Supreme Court, Philippine Bill of 1902, Sect. 10. 

“u Bee R. M. Dawson, The Government of Canada (Toronto, 1947), Ch. 20; W. Mendel- 

on, “Dual Federalism in Canada, Australia and the United States,” in J. B. Shannon 
re l 
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Under the Japanese Constitution of 1889, the courts possessed no powers of 
review over statutes, but, it is said, they could refuse.to apply invalid ordi- 
nances and any law violating the Imperial House Law.* In China, Sun Yat Sen’s 
revolutionary regime seemed willing to recognize the principle that laws « con- . 
flicting with the constitution should be held invalid.” 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the high court of Transvaal in 1897 Jana 
the power to exercise review. The doctrine of review was charged by President 
Kruger with being the invention ‘of the “devil,” however, and the court had to 
. change its position.* 


IV. POST WORLD WAR I CONSTITUTIONS 


European Constitutions. New European constitutions of the interwar period 
appeared under a variety of circumstances. Anumber of new states were created 
following the military defeats of Russia and the Central Powers. In only one of 
these states, Czechoslovakia, was judicial review expressly provided for in the . 
. constitution. In the Czechoslovak Constitution (1920), power to. pass upon the 

. constitutionality of laws was vested in a special Constitutional Court, which, 
indeed, did hand down decisions on several occasions during the short life of the 
Republic:4* And, although not explicitly empowered to do so by the constitu- 
tion, Estonian and Lithuanian courts are said to have asserted the right to 
refuse to apply unconstitutional laws.‘ In addition, the Polish Constitution 
(1921) specifically stipulated that no statute might be in opposition to or vio- 
late the constitution, despite the fact that the same document forbade the 
exercise of judicial review.5* | 

The German Weimar Constitution (1919) did not expressly provide for ` 
judicial review, although the possibility was discussed during the drafting and . 
was favored by several members of the convention, including Dr. Hugo Preuss, 
chief architect of the constitution. Also, under the constitutional principle that 
Reichsrecht bricht. Landrecht, the compatibility of Land ‘legislation with the 
federal constitution and federal statutes was arguable. Later, in 1925, -the 
Retchsgericht held that it could inquire into the material validity of Retchs- . 
legislation, and prior to 1033 did actually on a few occasions declare federal- ^ 


< 


(ed.), The Study of Comparative Government (New York, 1949); W. A. Wynes,. Legrslative 
and Executive Power in Australia (Sydney, 1936), Ch. 3; K. C. Wheare, Federal Govern- 
ment (2d ed., London, 1949). The appeal to the Privy Council WAB & much more important 
factor in Canada than in Australia, where the.appeal was greatly restricted. 

5 N. Kitazawa, The Goveinmeni of Japan (Princeton, 1929), pp. 80, 86-7. 

* See Temple of Heaven Draft Constitution, 1913, Art. 94. 

* See Bryce, Studies in History and J'utisirudenes (New York, 1901), p. 378; À. 
Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England (new ed., New York, 1912), Vol. 1, p. 7. 

** Introductory Law, Arts. 1-8; Constitutional Charter, Art. 102. 

** Laferrière, op. cit. (above, n. 84), p. 8320. . E 
5? Arts. 38, 81. Under the Finnish Constitution of 1919, Art. 58, the Supreme Court 

and the Supreme Administrative Court may formally request legislation modifying or 

interpreting laws and ordinances. \ 
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statutes to be unconstitutional." Further developments were stifled by Hitler's 
rise to power; judicial review was obviously incompatible with Nazi doctrine.? 
The Austrian Constitution of 1920 (as amended) made provision for judicial 
review, but not on the American model, for the regular courts were expressly 
forbidden to inquire into the validity of a duly promulgated statute. A Consti- . 
tutional Court was established with jurisdiction to determine the constitution- 
ality of a federal law (a) at the request of a provincial government, (b) at the 
request of the Supreme Court or the Administrative Court, or (c) whenever the 
question of constitutionality arose in a case before the Constitutional Court 
itself. Thus, under Austrian practice, the individual litigant could raise the 
question of unconstitutionality before the Supreme and Administrative Courts, 
but with no assurance that the question would be referred by these courts for 
, decision to the Constitutional Court. After the constitutional revision of 1934, 
judicial review ceased to exist in Austria." ^ 
Provision for Judicial review was made in a few other European constitutions 
. of the interwar period. The Irish Free State Constitution (1922) conferred 
power upon the courts to annul legislation violating either the constitution or 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty, reserving, however, the right of appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; in the later Constitution of Eire (1937), 
judicial review provisions were retainéd, although-appeal to the Privy Council 
‘had been abolished earlier.“ The Spanish Republican Constitution of 1931 con- 
tained elaborate provisions for judicial review, some details of which were 
apparently borrowed from Latin-American constitutions.“ Under the Portu- 
guese Constitution of 1933, the courts were forbidden to apply laws transgress- 
ing the Constitution. In Greece and Rumania, where judicial review had de- 
veloped without express constitutional stipulation, formal provisions for re- 
view were inserted in the respective constitutions.’ Finally, it may be noted 


& C, J. Friedrich, “The-Issue of Judicial Review in Germany,” Political Science Quar- 
-terly, Vol. 48, pp. 188-200 (1928); Mattern, op. cit. (above,-n. 30), pp. 249-804, 570—609. 

93 One Nasi legalist, Ernst R. Huber, Verfassung (Hamburg, 1937), p. 26, argued that 
Rechtsstaat eat and judicial control of politics had contributed to the “catastrophe” 
of the Weimar r 

8 J, A. C. Grant, “Judicial Review of Legislation under the Austrian Constitution of 
1920,” AMERICAN POLITICAL SOIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 28, pp. 670-676 (1934); Hans Kelsen, 
“La parants jurisdictionnelle de la constitution," Revue de droit public et de la science poli- 
tique en France et à l'étranger, Vol. 85, pp. 197-259 (1928) and “Judicial Review of Legisla- 
tion," Journal of Politics, Vol. 4, pp. 188-200 (1942). 

-& Constitution Act, 1922, Art. 2 and Constitution of 1922, Arts. 65, 60. See Nicholas 
Mansergh, The Irish Free State (London, 1934), pp. 315—327, for discussion of, judicial re- 
view and appeals to the Privy Council under the Free State constitution. 

Constitution of 1937, Art. 34. For cases in which the issue of unoonstitutionality 
entered, see (1940) I.R. 130, (1940) I.R. i (1947) I.R. 77. 

85 Arts! 121, 123. 

5 Art. 123. The National Assembly was given certain powers with respect to safeguard- 
ing the constitution, Arts. 01 (1), 123. - 

Rumania, Constitution of 1928, Art. 108; Greece, Constitution of 1927, Art. 5. 
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that the tiny Principality of Liechtenstein TT provision for judicial : review 


. in its Constitution of 1921.58 : 


Although judicial review was adopted in several new European PE ona 
of the interwar period, in most new constitutions of the period it was not. 
(In addition, in Germany, Austria and Spain, the political developments of the 
1930’s cancelled such advances toward judicial review as had been made.) 
Among the constitutional systems which rejected judicial review, that of the ` 


- Soviet Union may be particularly noted. Neither Soviet practice nor Soviet 
^ legal theory endorses judicial review. Soviet practice has in fact shown a tend- ... 


ency to restrict the power. of the courts to interpret even ordinary laws. Under : 
the Constitution of 1924, the Soviet Supreme Court had the power, upon re- . 

quest, to interpret federal law; but under the Stalin Constitution of 1936 the 
power of interpretation has been vested in the Presidium, an organ of the legis- 
lative body.® In addition, the Soviet Procurator General has gradually been 
given extensive powers to appeal court decisions and to cause them to be re- 
viewed. As to Soviet theory, Vishinsky claims that interpretation of the laws by _ 
the Presidium insures the identity of interpretation with the. will of the 


` Bovereign people. On the other hand, he argues that Judicial review, especially 
- as practiced in’ the United States, results in the will of the Supreme ‘Court 


prevailing over that of Congress, the representative of the will of the people. 
In addition, he continues, judicial review is used by reactionary and monopolist 


^ elements to obtain annulment of laws that are contrary to their ‘interests. 


Latin-American Constitutions. In the period between World War I and World 
War II, constitutional revision took place in many Latin-American states, 


es with the result that the principle of judicial review was also adopted in Chile, 


Guatemala and Uruguay." The principle that laws contrary to the constitution 


‘are void was accepted in Paraguay (1940), but procedural means for dealing - 


with questions of unconstitutionality were not established.* In the Peruvian 
Constitution of 1933, the Judiciary was empowered to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of legal rules and regulations other than laws, but Congress apparently 
retained the power to interpret laws. The Fouadorian Constitution of 1929 
like that. of 1906 vested the right to decide on constitutionality of laws in. 
Congress.“ 

A feature of several Latin-American constitutions of, this period was the 
procedure developed for initiating court action in cases of allegedly unconstitu- 
‘tional laws. In particular, several constitutions joie for the acción id 


58 Art. 104. 

69 A. Y. Vishinsky, The Law of the Soviet State (Babb trans., New York, 1948), p. 340. 
Compare Julian Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R.: 1917-1947 (New York, 1948), 
pp. 800-310. / , = 

60 Vishinsky, pp. 339-340. 

*: Chile, Constitution of 1925, Art. 86; Guatemala, Constitutional Modifications of 
1985, Art. 23; Uruguay, Constitution of 1934, Arts. 282-235. 

e" Cónstitition of 1940, Art. 6. 

& Arts. 26, 123, 133, 281. 

M Art. 163. , 
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_or acción popular. By this type of action, any citizen (or a designated small 
number) can question the constitutionality of a law, even though the citizen 
is not directly affected by the legislation. Also, the, Cuban Constitution of 1940, 
apparently following continental precedents, established ‘a special court (the 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees) with jurisdiction: over cases involving 
the constitutionality of laws and other official acts. However, despite the 
widespread adoption of judicial review in Latin America, political events con- 
tinued to cast doubt on the importance of formal constitutional documents, 
~ and hence upon the practical effect of the judicial review provisions. 

Near Eastern and Asiatic Constitutions. Nearly all of the Near Eastern coun- 
tries adopted written constitutions in the period between the two great wars. 
In one constitution, that of Iraq (1925), provision was made for judicial determi- 
nation of whether a law contravened the fundamental charter." In the Turkish 
Constitution of 1924, it was stipulated that “no law may contain provisions 
contrary to the organic law," but no method for judicial determination of the 
question of contravention was actually provided for. The Near Eastern con- 
stitutions usually réquired special procedures for constitutional amendments, 
and, in addition, many of them contained detailed provisions for the application 
of Islamic law.®*. Although of an earlier period, the Iranian Supplemental Funda- 
mental Laws of October 7, 1907, provided for a committee of “learned doctors 
of theology" to determine whether proposed laws conformed to the sacred rules 
of Islam. In case of conflict, the committee could “reject and repudiate” a 
law 80 that it should “not obtain the title of legality.” T? 

In Asia, Chinese constitutional documents issued during the 1920’s and 1930's 
usually declared that laws contrary to the constitution were invalid. The Con- 
stitution of 1923 provided that a law in conflict with the constitution was void 
and vested in a Constitution Conference (composed of members of the National 
Assembly) the power to interpret the meaning of the constitution.” The Draft 
Constitution of 1925 created a Grand Tribunal for Adjudication of State Cases 
which had jurisdiction in cases of conflict between a statute and the constitu- 
tion.” The Draft Chinese Constitution of 1036 proposed that the Censor Yuan 
could request interpretation by the Judical Yuan' as to whether a law conflicted 
with the fundamental charter and, hence, was null and void.* ~ 

In the Philippines, the Filipinos had become familiar with judicial review 
long before the adoption of the Constitution of 19035. This constitution pro- 
- vided that treaties and laws may be declared unconstitutional by a two-thirds 
. vote of all members of the Filipino Supreme Court.” Prior to the adoption of 


' * Art, 149, See also, Cuba, Constitution of 1934, Art. 78; Venesuela, Constitution of 
1936, Art. 123; Haiti, Constitution of 1929, Arts. 26, 99. The citizen's action apparently 
first appeared in Colombia, 1910. 

Arts, 182, 188, 194. 

57 Arts, 83—80. s Art. 103. 

** See, Transjordan, Constitution of 1928, Arts. 42-55; Hejaz, Constitution of 1926, 
Art. 6; Iraq, Constitution of 1925, Arts. 75-80. 

7 Art, 2. 7 Arts, 108, 139. i 7 

7 Art. 93 (1). 7% Art. 140. . ‘™ Art. 8, Sect. 10. 
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the Constitution of 1935, the Supreme Court established under American law 
had declared laws of the Philippines invalid in about a dozen cases. From 1935 
through 1948, the Supreme Court of the Philippines declared only two laws 
e URI although the question of unconstitutionaly was frequently 
. argued in courts. 

Writings of Filipino jurists show the aiena of ETR doctrine and prac- 
` tice in the acceptance of judicial review in the Islands. But they also suggest 
some differences between the operation of judicial review in the United States . 
and in the Philippines. The differences are mainly due to the fact that the Con- 
stitution of the Philippines neither establishes a federal system nor enumerates 
- the powers of the legislature; and it does specifically require the state to pursue 
“social welfare" objectives. Also, the historical background of the law of the 
Philippines is Spanish civil law, and apparently this tradition has affected the 
Filipino attitude toward such NTE as stare decisis and other fe ek 
methods used by American courts.” 


V. POST WORLD WAR II CONSTITUTIONS 


Western. European Constitutions. Three of the most important nations in 
Western Europe adopted new constitutions after World War II. In each case, 
the question of judicial review was discussed in the course of the constitution- 
making process. Judicial review was adopted in the Constitutions of Italy and 
Western Germany. In Panada, judicial control was rejected, Pus a substitute 
was accepted. 

After World War I, proposals to adopt judicial review had ben renewed by 
a number of French constitutional lawyers. Other jurists, using the opinions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on social and economic legislation as 
evidence, had contended that judicial review was & conservative and reaction- 
ary device operating to frustrate social welfare programs undertaken by the 
state.” After the collapse of the Third Republic, Judicial review was endorsed 
by the Vichy government; a projet de constitution circulated towards the end of 
the Vichy regime proposed the establishment of a Supreme Court with powers 
of review.” By 1945, judicial control to many Frenchmen had a decided ccn- 
servative flavor and, moreover, was associated with the constitutional practices 
of French dictatorial regimes. On the other hand, political events during the 


7 M. J. Gamboa, An Introduction to Philippine Law (4th ed., Manila, 1939) and ‘The 
Meeting oi the Roman and the Common Law in the Philippines," Seminar, Vol. 4, pp. 84- 
98 (1946); Enrique M. Fernando, “Judicial Supremacy,” Philippine Law Journal, Vol. 23, 
pp. 98-110 (1948); E. Lazaro y Mina, “The Doctrine of Stare Decisis and the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands," tbid., Vol. 16, pp. 404—419 (1937). 

7 Bee C. G. Haines, “Some Phases of the Theory and Practice of Judicial Review of 
Legislation in Foreign Countries," AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 24, pp. 
583—605 (1930), for references to French writings on judicial review in the interwar period. 
The volume by Professor Lambert, Le gouvernment des juges et la lutte contre la législation 
sociale aux États-Unis (Paris, 1921), presented an important argument BERN judicial 
review. 

77 See Arta. 33-37 of the projet, in G. Berlia (ed.), Les constitutions et les oinal lots 
politiques de la France DEM 1789 (7th ed., Paris, 1952), pp. 892-393. 
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interwar period in Europe had PERE the desirability of additional 
means to protect the democratie constitution. 

At the outset of French constitution-making in 1945, party attitudes toward 
judicial control varied. The Communists were definitely opposed; the MRP was 
generally if not overtly favorable; and some rightist elements positively en- 
dorsed judicial review. The Socialist position was mixed. The Socialists feared 
judicial control, primarily on the basis of American experience, but, at the same 
time, they appreciated the necessity for some additional controls on the con- 
stitutionality of legislation.” 

Early i in the life of the First Constituent Assembly, the Constitutional Com- . 

. mission decided, with the Communists in opposition, to insert into the new 
Constitution the principle of control of the constitutionality of the laws, to 
- be effected by means of a committee chosen by the National Assembly.” 
Later, the Socialists withdrew their support, and then the MRP withdrew sup- 
port of the so-called Cot Constitution. The Cot Constitution was defeated 
in the referendum of May, 1946, primarily -as -a result of-the opposition of the 
MEP. In the Second Constituent Assembly, the MRP was in a position to insist 
upon control of the constitutionality of the laws, but only—as will be seen 
below—by paying a heavy price. 

(U nder the,Constitution of the Fourth Republie, control is exercised by & 
Constitutional Committeee chosen by Parliament; seven menibers of the Com- 
mittee are chosen by the National Assembly, fires by the Council of the Re- 
public, with the President of the Republic and the presidents of the two cham- 
bers serving ex oficio. During a short period after the passage of an ordinary 
piece of legislation by the National Assembly, the Council of the Republic, 
with the concurrence of the President of the Republic, may refer to the Con- 
stitutional Committee the question of whether the enacted measure entails any 
revision of the portion of the Constitution dealing with political institutions. 
A legislative act cannot be questioned on grounds of conflict with the Preamble. 
: of the Constitution, in which the provisions on individual rights and general 
social principles are stated.® Elimination of conflicts between the Preamble and 
- legislative acts from the jurisdiction of the Constitutional Committee was 
the price paid by the MRP for obtaining a limited measure of constitutional 
control.™ The Committee has to attempt a reconciliation between the views 


78 See Séances, Constitutional Commission, Firat Constituent Assembly, document 
cited (above, n. 21), pp. 183-142, especially remarks of Philip (Soc.), Coste-Floret (MRP), 
and Fajon (Comm.). For a rightist proposal, see proposition of J. Bardoux to establish a 
supreme court of justice with powers of review, Documents de l' Assemblée Nationals Consti- 
| tuante élue le 21 octobre 1945, No. 381 (Paris, 1946). 

8 Séances, pp. 141—142. 

*' Ibid., pp. 642-643. M. de Menthon, MRP, rapporteur jina. resigned his aai at 
this junoture, being replaced by Pierre Cot. 

5! Arts. 01—93. 

8! In agreeing to except the Preamble from the competence of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee, Coste-Floret declared: “We agree to make a concession, but our position has not 
ohanged, and we feel that the constitutional control of the declaration of rights is and re- 
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of the two Chambers of the French Parliament on the measure referred to it. 
If reconciliation fails, and the Committee holds that the legislative act under 
review would actually amount to & revision of the section of the Constitution 
dealing;with politieal institutions, then that act would have to be adopted 
by constitutional amendment in order to validate it. E 
. The French Constitutional Committee has not been very active, having delib- 
erated only once, and then not on the substance cf a legislative measure.® 
Possibly, since the' Committee functions mainly on the initiative of the Council . 
of the Republic, it will become more active if the French upper chamber gains 
` greater political stature: 
The innovation of the .Constitutional Commis has not stifled dinis 
as to the advisability of the adoption of judicial review.™ Moreover, in occasion- 
al opinions, French courts have given recognition to the principle that constitu- 
. tional laws are superior to ordinary laws, without, however, going so far as to 
declare statutes unconstitutional.® It may be mentioned that French proposals 
for judicial review envisage two types of legal action. The first is the voie d'ac- 
tion, or formal annulment of a statute. The second is the vote d'excepiton, or 
refusal to apply a statute in'& specific set of circumstances. In the past, there 
seems to have been more support for the voie d'exception as a pethod of judicial 
control among those French jurists favoring judicial review.® l 
The Italan Constitution of 1947 makes provision for a Constitutional Court 
‘with jurisdiction over disputes “concerning the constitutionality of laws and 
of acts having the force of law enacted by the State andthe regions." The Con- 
stitution provides that whenever the Court-“pronounces a provision of law or 
an act having the force of law as being unconstitutional, such provision or act 
becomes invalid on the day following the publication of the decision.” No appeal 
lies against the decision of the Court.* 
Five years after the adoption of the Italian Consti itution, oe legislation 
to implement the provisions for judicial review has not been fully enacted, and 
the -Constirutional. Court iseli has not been established Acconstitutional law 
~ of: January 31, 1948, provides that the question of constitutionality may be 
“raised before lower cours by either party to a litigation or bj the judge him- 
self. The question is to be referred to the Constitutional Court for decision when 
it is “not held by thé [lower court] judge to be manifestly unfounded.” 3è A 
Norme sulla costituzione e sul funzionamento della corte costituzionale; regulating 


mains possible, and that it will be established one day." Séances de la Commission de-la 
Constitution: Comptes rendus analytiques,.impriméa en execution de la résolution volée par 
l Assemblée le € octobre 1946 (Paris, 1946), pp. 104-105. . 

83 See ‘deliberation of the Committee, in Berlia, op. cit. (above, n. 7^. pp. 006-607. 

- See M. Prelot, Precis dedott constitutionnel (Paris. 1949), pp. 335-336; M. Duverger, 
Cours de droit constitutionnel (4th ed., Paris, 1947), pp. 124-127; G. Burdeau, Manuel de 
droit constitutionnel (5th ed., Paris, 1947), pp. 65-74. 

55 Soo, especially, Lambert e Jourdan. Jan. 80, 1948, in ‘which the Court of Appeal of 
Paris declared that “a constitutional law prevails over ordinary laws." Revue critique ds ` 
drot international privé, Vol. 37, p. 493 (1948). 

' 33 Radin, op. ctf. (above, n. 1), p.118. ` & Arts. 134—137. l ' 
58 Legge gustiaoaale: 9 febbraio 1948, n. 1, Gazz, uf., 20 febbraio 1948, n. 43, Art. 1. 
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` Ín detail the organization and procedure of the Court, has been passed by the 
Italian Senate, but is still awaiting final parliamentary action.®® ; 

- Until the Constitutional Court is in operation, conclusions as to the effective- 
ness of the judicial review provisions of the Italian Constitution are premature. 
There are indications from the short history of the High Court established under 
the statute granting autonomy to Sicily that questions relating to the respec- 
tive jurisdiction of the State and the regions may likely afford the Constitution- . 
al Court considerable opportunity to exercise its powers. In its short life, the 
High Court mentioned above has been called upon to make two fairly important 
decisions resolving legal conflicts between Italian Sau and Sicilian pro- 
vincial rights.9? 

The Basic Law of 1949 of Western Germany (The Federal Republic) provides 
for a Federal Constitutional Court with wide jurisdictional powers. The Basic 
Law provides that the issue of the unconstitutionality of federal and Land 
legislation may be raised before lower courts, stipulating as follows: 

If a court considers unconstitutional a law the validity of which is pertinent to its decision, 
proceedings must be stayed and, if a violation of a Land Constitution is involved, the 
decision of the Land court competent for constitutional disputes shall be obtained and, if 
a violation of this Basic Law is involved, the decision of the Federal Constitutional Court | 
shall be obtained. This shall also apply if the violation of this Basic Law by Land law or 
the incompatibility of a Land law with federal law is involved. 

If the court of a Land, in interpreting the Basic Law, intends to deviate from a decision 


of the Federal Constitutional Court or the constitutional court of another Land, the said 
constitutional court must obtain the decision of the Federal Constitutional Court. 91 


As noted, the jurisdictional powers of the West German Federal Constitu- 
tional Cant include a wide variety of problems. Among others, the Court is 
to decide whether a political party is unconstitutional because it endangers the 
democratic order; whether an individual’s basic rights are to be forfeited be- 
cause of his attacks upon the freedoms established by the Basic Law; and 
whether an individual’s basic rights have been infringed upon by public au- 
thority.“ Legislation setting up the Federal Constitutional Court became 
effective in 1951, and the Court has already handed down an important con- 
stitutional decision in the Southwest Case. Note may also be taken of provi- 
sions establishing judicial review in the Laender constitutions of the Western 
German Republic.™ 


89 Atii Parlementari, Camera dei Deputati, Documenti— Disegni di legge e relasions, 51949, 
N. 469-A. See A. Tesauro, “Le Corte Costituzionale,” Rassegna ds diritto pubblico, Vol. 5, 
pp. 205—253 (1950); Sereo Galeotti,. La garanzia costituzionale (Milan, 1950). 

1 Regio decreto legislativo, 15 maggio 1946, n. 455, Gazz. uff., 10 giugno 1946, n. 133-3, 
Arts. 25-20; Legge costitustonale, 26 febbrato 1948, n. 2, Gazz. uf., 9 marzo 1948, n. 58. 
Repertorio generale: Annuale della gurisprudenza italiana, 1948, p. 558. 

?: Art. 100 (1), (3). 

?? Arts. 18, 19, 21. See also Arts. 92, 03, 94, 98, 99. 

?! BGBI. I, p. 243 (1951). See Gerhard Leibholz, “The Federal Constitutional Court 
in Germany and the ‘Southwest Case," AMXRICAN POLITICAL SCIENOE REVIEW, Vol. 44, 
pp. 723-781 (1952). 

* See Constitution for Rhineland-Palatinate (1947), Arta, 134—136; Constitution of 
Wuerttemberg-Baden (1946), Art 92. l 
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A remaining point to be mentioned in connection with postwar Western 
Europe concerns Austria. Following the “liberation” of Austria at the end of 
World War II, the Austrian government began to function under the Constitu- 
tion of 1920. Since then, the Austrian Constitutional Court has handed down a 
number of decisions regarding the constitutionality of statutes.” - 

“Tron Curtain” Constitutions. Except in Finland, all of the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain have adopted new constitutions since Soviet penetration into 
that region. For the most part, these Iron Curtain constituttons are modeled 


` upon the Stalin Constitution of 1936. Qonsequently, the Iron Curtain constitu- 


M. 


tions generally vest in the Presidium or its counterpart the power to interpret 
the laws.** In the. Eastern German Constitution (1949), however, a Committee 
on the Constitution has been provided for. The Committee is elected by the 
National Representative Body (Volkskammer), with all parliamentary groups 
represented proportionally in the membership of the committee. In addition, 
three members of the Supreme Court and three professors of constitutional law 
are to be appointed to the Committee. The Committee has the exclusive right 
to review national laws as to their constitutionality; however, the question of 
constitutionality may be raised by certain designated official organs only, and 
the Committee’s report is subject to the final decision of the Volkskammer.’ 
However, it does not appear likely that the provisions of the East German Con- 
stitution instituting the Committee on the Constitution will be very effective. 
. Although the Iron Curtain constitutions do not give the individual the right 
to question the constitutionality of laws, many of these charters do provide 
for the individual to apply to the courts for redress against unconstitutional 
or unlawful administrative action.*® But again, the effectiveness of these pro- 
visions i8 questionable. 
Latin-American Constitutions. Although a donder bie amount of constitu- 
tional revision occurred in Latin América after World War II, the situation 


with respect to judicial review has remained largely unchanged. The Constitu- 


tion of Ecuador (1946) provides that only Congress has the right of declaring 
whether a law or legislative decree is unconstitutional. However, if the Presi- 
dent and Congress disagree as to the constitutionality of a legislative act, the 
question is to be submitted to the Supreme Court; if the Court decides the 
measure to be unconstitutional, Congress “may not insist" upon it. In addi- 
tion, the Supreme Court may suspend the promulgation of a law not passed 
in accordance wakile Loran requirements of the Constitution.” 

' Although different views exist as to the Latin-American states making pro- 


95 See P. L. Baeck, “Postwar Judicial Review of LORIAN Acts: Austria,” Tulane 
Law Review, Vol. 26, pp. 70-78 (1951). 

* Constitution of Albania (1946), Art. 54; Constitution of Bulgaria (1947), Art. 35; 
Constitution of Sa (1946), Art. 74; Constitution of Czechoslovakia a Art. 
65. 

7 Art. 66. 

*® Constitution of Albania (1946), Arts. 29-31; Constitution of Rumania (1948), Art 
34; Constitution of Yugoslavia (1946), Art. 40; Constitution of Bulgaria (1947), Art. 89. 

*! Arts. 67, 76, 189. , 
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vision for judicial review, the great majority of Latin-American countries 
.apparently have endorsed judicial review by mid-twentieth century.’ In addi- 
tion, a sizeable amount of legal literature on judicial review has been published 
in Latin America," and the courts have exercised their power of review on 
occasion.!? But there still remains the impression that the elaborate constitu- 
tional provisions for judicial review in Latin America are papér provisions 
rather than constitutional reality.“ The existence of these provisions, however, 
may have a real significance as the constitutional systems of Latin America 
attain greater stability. 
Near Eastern and African Constitutions. Post World War II constitutional 
developments indicate the possibility of adoption of judicial review in addi- 
- tional Near Eastern and African countries. The Draft Constitution of Israel 
proposes to establish both a High Court with “exclusive original jurisdiction 
in all questions relating to the validity of any law having regard to the terms of 
the Constitution" and a Supreme Court as & final court of appeal. The Draft 
Constitution proposes further that: “No law shall be enacted which is in any 
` respect repugnant to any of the provisions of this Constitution. If the Courts 
. pronounce any law or any provision thereof to be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion, such law or provision shall, to the extent of such repugnancy, be thence- 
forth absolutely void and inoperative.” 1™ 
. As to other developments in the Near East, it may be noted that the recent 
Constitution of Syria (1950) establishes a court with limited jurisdiction to 
decide the constitutionality of laws.!$ 
A very recent development i in the Union of South Africa has brought the 
question of judicial review before that country in a most striking way. Jurists 


generally stated that, after the passage of the Statute of Westminster (1932), : 


the Union Parliament need not observe the special procedure required by the 
Union of South Africa Act (1909) in the case of legislation modifying the so- 
called “entrenched clauses" of the Union Act. In 1951, the Separate Repre- 
‘sentation of Voters Act, which modified an entrenched clause, was passed with- 
-out observance of the designated procedural requirements. On appeal, the Su- 


199 See, however, A. S. Christensen, The Evolution of Latin American Government (New 
York, 1951). Christensen writes that only six Latin-American constitutions ''specifically 
state” that the courts have the power of review, and that thirteen are silent on the subject. 

101 For references to the writings, see Jaffin, op. cit. (above, n. 39). 

102 Garner, Political Science and Government, p. 770; J. A. C. Grant, “Due Process for 
Ex-Dictators; A Study of Judicial Control of Legislation in Guatemala,” AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 41, pp. 467-469 (1047); H. G. James, The Consittuitonal 
System of Brazil (Washington, 1923), Ch. 5. 

108 See Christensen, p. 472; Grant, “Due Process for Ex-Dictators," p. 469; W. S. 
Stokes, Honduras (Madison, 1950), p. 140. 

194 Art. 76. 

19 Arta. 63, 122. The question of constitutionality can be referred by one-fourth of 
the members of the legislature or the president prior to the promulgation of a law. 

16 W. P. M. Kennedy and H. J. Schlosberg, The Law and Custom of ihe South African 
Constitution (London, 1935), pp. 98-112; H. J. May, The South African Constitution (2d 
ed., Capetown, 1949), pp. 7-8. 
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- preme Court of the Union, pedia refusing to follow a- precedent of 1937,, 
held the Separate Representation of Voters Act invalid. This so-called “ Coloured: 
= Vote Case" has provoked a strong political reaction on the part of the Malan 
Nationalist regime, which has enacted legislation vesting in the High Court of 
Parliament final power to determine the validity of lgws.!?" 


In the Constitution of the United Kingdom of Libya (1951), the Supreme i 


Court is given exclusive jurisdiction over suits between the Federal Govern- | 


ment and the provinces. In addition, the King may refer important legal and — 


constitutional questions to the Supreme Court for its opinion. Finally, the 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction in casés where a dispute concerning 
. the Constitution or its interpretation is involved. The Libyan Constitution was 
drafted under the auspices of the United Nations, and legal advice was gener- 
ously available to the native drafting commission. Constitutional procedures 

and institutions have been based on several modern constitutions, and the 
judiciary articles are said to have been particularly influenced by the judicial | 
provisions of the new Constitution of India.2%* 

Far Eastern Constitutions. Most of the states now existing in the Far East 
adopted new constitutions in the post World War II era. Several of these con- 
stitutions represent the initial constitutional efforts of countries for the first 
time enjoying national independence. In both old and new independent Far 
Eastern countries, there has been a considerable fenconeye to adopt i ER 
review. 

Two of the constitutions wbich make provision for judicial review or other 
means of constitutional control are at the present time mainly of academic : 
interest, because of communist successes in China and Korea. The Constitu- 
tion of South Korea (1948) does not provide for judicial review in the American. 
manner. The South Korean Constitution adopts the French device of a Consti- 
tutional Committee, but gives to the Committee a much broader jurisdiction: 
Whenever the decision of the case depends on the determination of the constitutionality 
of a law, the Court shall proceed in accordance with the decision of the Constitution 
Committee. The Vice-president shall be the Chairman of the Constitution Committee and 
five justices of the Supreme Court and five members of the National Assembly shall serve 


as members of the Constitution Committee. A decision holding that a law is unconstitu- 
tional requires a two-thirds majority of the Constitution Committee.109 


The Constitution of the Republic of China (1947) continued the traditions of 


107 For discussion of the case, see E. N. Griswold, “The ‘Coloured Vote Case’ in South 
Africa,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 65, pp. 1361—1874 (1952). A bill altering or repealing an , 
entrenched clause is required by the Union Act (1909) to be passed by ‘both Houses of 
Parliament in joint session on third ee by two-thirds of the sux number of both 
Houses. 

See New York Times, June 4, 1952, p. 19; June 12, 1952, p. 4. Court action againsi 
the High Court of Parliament Act has ben filed, on grounds that it is invalid, and the 
contention of invalidity has been sustained in a lower court. 

103 Arts, 151-158. See Second Annual Report of the United Nations Commisstoner tr 
Inbya, 1961, General Assembly, Official Records, 6th sess., Supp. No. 17-(A/1949), pp. 1- 
70 


am Art. 81, 
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Chinese republican developments by stipulating that laws in contravention of 
the constitution shall be null and void. The power to determine whether a law 
contravenes the constitution is vested in the Judicial Yuan. Some points were 
in doubt concerning the provisions for determination of a conflict between a - 
law and the constitution, in particular whether an individual could obtain a 
ruling from the Judicial Yuan. Although opinions were éxpressed on this and 
other unsettled points, there was insufficient time for any practice to develop . 
before the communist regime was established. 

Three of the new. Far Eastern constitutions are found in nations which were 
formerly part of the British Empire. In one of these countries, Ceylon, the Con- 
stitution of 1946 does not provide for judicial review, although the legislature 
is barred from passing laws infringing certain religious rights. Appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council still lies from Ceylonese courts.“ 

- In broad outline, the judicial review provisions of the Constitutions of Burma 
(1947) and India (1950) are somewhat similar. Each Constitution grants to 
the individual the right to move in the Supreme Court for enforcement of 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution, and empowers the Court 
to issue the necessary writs for enforcement of those rights. (Hach Constitution 
contains a section on directive principles of state policy.in the social and eco- 
nomic fields, but this section is declared “not to be enforceable by any court.’’) 
The power of the highest court to pass upon the constitutionality of national 
and provincial legislation is explicitly recognized." In both Burma and India, 
legislation authorizing preventive arrests has been attacked before the courts; 
in both countries particular sections of the preventive detention legislation have 
been held invalid.4 Also, in India, provincial laws infringing upon the freedom 
of speech have been invalidated.!4 

The Thailand Constitution of 1949 stipulates that any provisions of law con- 
trary to, or inconsistent with, the constitution are unenforceable. If a court 
deems any provision of law to be-inconsistent with the constitution, it is to 
stay proceedings and refer the question to the Judicial Committee for the 
Constitution. The. decision of the Judicial Committee (composed largely of 
persons qualified in the law, some of whom are appointed by the legislature) 
is final. The Thai Constitution is similar to those of India and Burma in that 
social and economic objectives are placed in a separate section which is declared 
to be unenforceable by the courts." 


no See Roscoe Pound, "The Chinese Constitution," New York University Law Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 22, pp. 194-232 (1947). 

11 See Art. 29 of the Ceylon (Constitution) Order i in Council of 1946 for provisions 
relative to religious freedom. — 

uw Constitution of Burina, Arts. 25, 32-44, 187. Constitution of India, Arts. 13, 32, 
36-51, 132-133, 143. — 

us W. Christian, “Burma’s Constitution and Supreme Court,” Tulane Law Review, 
Vol. 26, pp. 47-59 (1951); Naresh Chandra Sengupta, “Fundamental Rights," Tndian 
Law Review, Vol. 4, p. 39 (1950). 

14 T'happar v. The State of Madras, C:W.N. 1950 B.C.R., p. 234; Brij Bhusan v. The 
State of Delhi, C. W.N. 1950 B.C. R., p. 245. 

us Arts, 54—72, 168-172, 177-179. 
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One of the most important Far Eastern constitutions making aoan for 
judicial review isthe Japanese (1946). Drafted under strong American influence, 
the Constitution establishes a Supreme Court which is the court of last resort, 
with the power to determine the constitutionality of any law, order, regulation, 
or official act.!* At first, it was not clear whether lower courts had the right to - 
inquire into the constitutionality of laws, but later legislation and practice ` 
have admitted this right.!* During the American occupation, the constitution- 
ality of laws was questioned in the lower courts, and in a few instances the lower 


` courts have declared provisions of laws to be void. With Japan once more an 


independent nation, the constitution will begin to operate under traditional 
influences that perhaps were not allowed free rein previously; and some ob- 
servers have expressed doubt as to whether the J apanese bench will assert its 
constitutional independence strongly enough to give practical effect to the judi- 
cial review provisions of the constitution. "$ , 


VI. SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDICIAL REVIEW PROVISIONS 


Judicial review has gained wide acceptance since its appearance in the United 
States one hundred and fifty years ago. Today judicial review exists, frequently 
on paper only, in the constitutional systems of between anethird and one- 
half of the eighty or more independent states presently existing. Geographical- 
ly, the principle of judicial review has been accepted in every major area of the 
world, with the exception of the Soviet sphere. Historically, the pee since ` 
World War I has been the period of its widest adoption. 

"As ihe principle of judicial review has become more widely adopted, many 
variations in its application have appeared. The major of these variations may 
be summarized as follows. (1) The power of review has been vested in several 
cases in organs other than the ordinary courts, such as constitutional courts 
and constitutional committees whose representative as well as judicial character 
has been emphasized. (2) The parties enjoying the right to place the question 
of the constitutionality before the reviewing organ range from only a few desig- 
nated official organs or persons to private individuals who need not be directly 
affected by the legislation in question. (3) The power of the reviewing. body 


< varies from that of formally annulling a lew to that of refusing to apply a law 


in the particular case before the body, or even to that of giving advisory opin- 
ions only. Indeed, in a few cases, the organ of review cannot pass upon the con- 


‘stitutionality of a law at all, but only upon a legislative measure before its 


promulgation as law. (4) In some instances the jurisdiction of the reviewing 
body extends not only to cases involving the constitutionality of legislative : 
and ird: acts, but also to cases involving Ve unconstitutional ac- 


ue Art. 81. 

u7 A, C, Oppler, “The Reform of Janin s Legal and Judicial System, " Washington 
Law Review, Vol. 24, p. 809 (1949). 

us T, L. Blakemore, “Post-War Developments in Japanese Law,” Wisconsin Law Re- 
view, VoL. 1947, p. 637; A. C. Oppler, “Courts and Law in Transition, " iiit udo 
Japan, Vol. 21, pp. 19-5 (1952). 
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tivities of political parties and private individuals. (5) Insofar as judicial review 
is concerned, several constitutions distinguish between enforceable and unen- 
forceable sections, with emphasis, generally, upon the enforceability of sections 
containing individual rights and the unenforceability of sections setting forth 
broad economic and social objectives. l 

The significance of the recent widespread adoption of judicial review cannot 
be evaluated upon the basis of constitutional provisions alone, for, as Latin- 
American experience proves, a dozen constitutional clauses may'be less effective 
than one judge or legislator of the stature of John Marshall. To be considered, 
therefore, are the questions of whether these recent constitutional provisions 
for judicial review will have any practical effect, and, if sc, whether they will 
serve the purposes for which they were adopted. 

Asto the practical effect of the provisions, the brief experience since World 
War II indicates that judges will exercise their powers if the necessary imple- 
menting legislation is enacted and if the independence of the judiciary is re- 
‘spected in practice. ; 

Broader aspects of operation involve the factors that have entered into the 
adoption of judicial review. Many of the factors that have affected both the . 
growth of judicial review and its practical operation have been previously men- 
tioned, particularly legal and political traditions, theoretical beliefs, the effects 
of federalism, and considerations of economic and social class interests. To these ' 
may be added another factor of especial importance in the contemporary era. 
Totalitarian successes since World War I have demonstrated that undemo- 
cratic groups can subvert democratic forms and procedures to the overthrow 
of democracy and to the eradication of human rights and liberties. For this 
reason, rightly or wrongly, many modern democrats have endorsed: judicial 
review as & means of guarding the constitution and protecting individual 
liberties against totalitarian action and undemocratic use of governmental _ 
power. M cx 

(Recent constitution-making has produced, then; somewhat . paradoxical 4ot:4 La? 
results. Judicial review, an institution evolved in the-early days of the liberal: “*“tt4 
era, is enjoying its greatest popularity in the period’ of waning liberalism, and -- 
is being endorsed by nations with little if any indigenous liberal heritage. In 
an attempt to salvage that portion of the liberal tradition which insists upon 
respect for natural rights and fundamental law, recent constitution-makers 
have turned to the very institution, judicial review, which has been most severe- 
ly criticized as a device which tends to perpetuate the most questionable part 
of liberal theory, its economic tenets. The result promises to be a controversial 
and delicate constitutional experiment which merits the attention of democrats 
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World War II left Europe economically bankrupt, politically paralyzed, and i 
spiritually sick. In contrast, we ‘find today—thanks to the leaven of the 


^' Marshall Plan and other U. S. assistance, and the self-help and mutual-help 


measures of Western European countries —a vastly improved Continent of 


First, economic collapse has been avoided. The mills, plants, and ones in 
most countries are humming as they never did before. The current output of . 
industry in. Western Europe is roughly forty per-cent larger than-in 1938, and 
sixty per cent above that of 1947. Agriculture has likewise shown encouraging. 
improvement. The volume of intra-European trade which had come to a virtual 
standstill in 1947 has sharply increased until it is now over one-third higher than 

that of the pre-war era. The dollar deficit in Europe has been substantially 


. reduced from a peak of $7 billion and, except for the special requirements of the . 


post-Korean rearmament program, it would probably have been Drought into 
manageable proportions by 1951. 

Second, the countries of Western Europe have not only shoved this tre- 
mendous economic improvement while struggling to raise consumption levels 


to pre-war standards, but they are now, in the wake of Communist aggression 


in Korea, engaged in a large rearmament program. This is their demonstration . 
of an ability and a willingness to assume today defense burdens which are more 
than 60 per cent heavier than those they shouldered in 1949, and significantly 
higher than in 1938. 

Third, European military forces now in being. are superior to those in 1947. 
Supplemented by American divisions, ‘air installations, and. naval powér, 
European military forces stand as & warning tc any Bees that force will 
be met with force. 

. Fourth, & considerable measure of internal political stability has A to 


. Western Europe. Governments which in 1947 appeared unable to cope with 


subversion within and to take positive measures to solve their economic and 
social.disorders, are now on the whole far more vigorous, efficient, and democrat- 


ic. The possibilities of & Communist take-over, or of the planting of Soviet. 


troops on the edge of the Atlantic through “peaceful penetration" are no longer 


' guch imminent threats to Europe or the United States. 


Fifth, where there was hopelessness, disillusionment, and self-pity, there 


‘has arisen in Europe a new spirit of confidence and a determination to work 


toward unity and self-support. Despite thé clever and diabolical opposition by 


- the Communists and a disturbing amount of neutralism on the part of fellow 
citizens, many of the people of Europe are rolling up their sleeves to solve. their 


* Paper prepared for the annual meeting of the American Political Selon Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, New York, pune 27, 1952. "m 
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own problems; they have prooi in the massive changes.during these five years 
that a better day is actually possible. 

But of most significance to our subject here is the new awareness which the 
leaders of Europe and the Atlantic Community now have of the reasons for, 
these great accomplishments. People on both sides of the Atlantic are slowly 
learning that a secure future is dependent upon unity of purpose and unity of 
conviction and unity of effort. 

I do not suggest that serious economic, political, and Soda problems do 
not now exist. They are staggering: apathy and malice are all too prevalent; 
_and economic and political weaknesses in some countries generate continuous 
crisis. But, what gives encouragement that a peaceful world can be, are the 
new political and economic institutions in Europe and in the Atlantic Com- 
munity which are both the cause and the result of these changes. Self-help and 
mutual-help in Europe, buttressed by American aid, are the threads out of 
which an integrated Europe is being woven. To strengthen those threads is the 
most challenging of the tasks ahead. 


INTERACTING STIMULI 


. Encouragement of the unification of Europe has in recent years become one 
of the elements of the foreign policy of the United States—an objective which 
- has been progressively expanded and.reflected in. legislation. It was implicit 
in General Marshall’s address of June, 1947 at Harvard and in the Economie 
^ Cooperation Act of 1948, although no specific reference was made to it. In 
1949, however, the Congress set forth “unification of Europe" ss an explicit 
objective of the U. S. in the amendments to the Economie Cooperation Act. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951.gtated that the funds aüthorized for eco- 

" nomic and military assistance should be used “to further encourage economic 
^ unification and political federation of Europe.” In the Act of 1952 the Congress 
‘welcomes the recent progress in political federation, military integration and 
" economic unification in Europe and reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further 
vigorous efforts toward these ends as a means of building strength, establishing 
security, and preserving peace in the North Atlantic area.” 

Too often a politically and economically united Europe has been viewed as 
an end in itself—a visionary goal. New institutions will prove successful only 
when they are the consequence of necessity in solving specific problems and 
have publie support. Integrated institutions must be the fruit of concrete needs 
rather than a theory pressed for its own sake. However, cause' and result are 
interacting, and an institution established to meet one problem will often pro- 
vide the inspiration and cooperation required to solve another problem. 

The fact is that European unity has grown only within the framework of a 
fast-developing Atlantic Community; and it is impossible to chart the growth 
of European or Atlantic institutions since 1947 without tracing initiative, 
action, and inter-action back and forth endlessly across the Atlantic. Both 
European unity and the Atlantic Community have grown from the same soil: 
POM s need for the aid and moral support of an Atlantic Community, and - 
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of the ‘Atlantic Community. The instinctive surge of the West toward unity— 
impelled by common fears and hopes—has thus simultaneously called into be- 
ing European and Atlantic institutions intertwined and interdependent. ' 

It was Europe's need and U..S. advocacy of maximum self-help and mutual 
assistance that called forth the first post-war European institution—the Com- 


- mittée (later the Organization) for European Economie Cooperation—and 


started the snowball of European hope for security and well-being through , 


‘unity. Likewise, it was the ‘Brussels Pact, signed in March, 1948, that gave rise 


to the Atlantie Pact and the North Alanis Treaty Organization, and led 
directly to a realization of the century-old dream of-a “Council of Europe.” 
It was within the framework of the security of a developing Atlantic Commu- 
nity that the Schuman Plan for a European Coal‘and Steel Community, purely 
European in origin, evolved into the “European Community of Six.” The Coal 
and Steel Community provided the principle and the shape for the Pleven 
Plan-which is becoming its military counterpart. It was in the Council of Europe 
that the idea of a European Defense Force was first projected; but it was the 
resolution of the North Atlantic Council to integrate forces that made it im- 
perative and furnished the setting for the formal proposal by Prime Minister 
Pleven of France for a union of the defenses of the six continental countries. . 
The Pleven Plan was pushed toward agreement and reality by inspired Euro- 
pean statesmanship and with the aid and encouragement of the executive and. ` 
legislative branches of the United-States government and- of General Eisen- 


 hower, who regarded-it-as essential to NATO. And now, to complete the circle, 
-the OEEC, of which the United States and Canada became associate members 


in 1950, ia given new life as an economic arm of the Atlantic Community, and 


^ continues to be a fertile ones ground for further European economic inte- ` 
; gration. - 5 
Many forces and conditions—eeoriomic, psychological, political, and mili- 


tary—contributed to these striking achievements. Basic to this progress was 


far-sighted leadership within Europe and a growing realization that unity of ` 


action i8 indispensable. The post-war policy of the United States to work 
through international bodies—the United Nations and regional groupings—. 
and to.&ssume international responsibilities thrust upon it have. ungereuaee 
the whole movement. 

The Mutual Security Program is today, as was the Marshall Plan EEA it, 
a powerful instrument for aiding the growth of European unification.: The 
United States seeks unity primarily as a means of assuring effective action in 
protecting freedom~—the freedom 'of men and nations. Financial aid in the exe- 


> cution of these two programs has for the-most part been a result, not the cause, 
of these new organisms. 


T. 


INSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 


Now-that a visible web of European organization exists, it is useful to re- 
examine the motivations which brought about the creation of each portion and 
which press for new areas of cooperative action. United States assistance to 
Europe under the Marshall Plan provided a stimulus acceptable to European 
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countries for & unified effort for postwar oneko gia Pegañ & thain n reac- 
tion of which we still see only the early stages. These initial steps toward Euro- 
pean integration are too well known to develop i in any detail.. However, the 


interweaving of U. S. and European action is often not fully understood. 


Organization for Huropean Economic Cooperation 


The first significant step toward European economic unity was the establish- 
ment, in 1948, of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). which sixteen Western European countries joined despite the refusal 
of the Soviet Union to participate itself or to allow any of its satellites to do so. 
For its part, the U. 8. Congress established the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration including the Office of U. S. Special Representative for Europe to work 
with the OEEC and the participating countries. 

. The mutual goals of the U. 8. and its Western European partners in the cru- 
cial experiment were clearly stated in the Convention for European Economie 
Cooperation signed by all OEEC members in April, 1948: 

Recognizing that their economic systems &re inter-related and that the prosperity of 
each of them depends on the prosperity of all; 

Resolved to create the conditions and establish the institutions necessary for the suc- 


cess of European economic cooperation and for the effective use of American aid, and to 
conclude a Convention to this end... . 


The OEEC has subsequently endeavored to carry out these mutual objectives 
in the closest, day-to-day informal collaboration with the ECA in Washington, 
and the ECA’s European arm in Paris. In the early years of U. 8. assistance, 

the OEEC performed the critical job of recommending the distribution of 
. Marshall Plan funds among the participating countries. Concurrently, this 
body worked with varied degrees of success to reduce barriers to the flow of 
trade, facilitate the supply and distribution of essential materials, promote 
financial stability, and achieve a more effective utilization of European man- 
. power. More recently the OEEC has been assigned the function of making 
annual studies of the economic and financial performance and capacity of its 
members which are essential to NATO in drawing up, annually, its military - 
program. 

One of the most positive and forward-looking of the goals which the OEEC 
has established is that of increasing European production and: of widening 
and deepening the market for European produce. An increase in European 
production by 25 per cent has recently been set by OEEC as a five-year aim. 
Progress toward this goal was recently given powerful impetus by the United 
States through an addition to the Mutual Security Act known as the “Moody 
Amendment” which provides for $100 million worth of counterpart (local cur- | 
reney funds) generated by dollaf assistance to be used by the participating 
countries “with a view to stimulating free enterprise and the expansion of the 
economies of those countries with equitable sharing of the benefits of increased 
production and productivity between consümers, workers, and owners." 

In addition to these achievements, the OEEC was also responsible for an 
accomplishment which, although somewhat intangible, was of prime importance 
to the success of joint recovery, namely, the development of a common Euro- 
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pean outlook. ‘As each country drew up UR recovery- plans and submited 
them to OEEC for careful analysis and hammering into a joint program, mat- 
"ters that had for centuries been national secrets became common European 
knowledge. And in the Secretariat, hundreds of the best experts drawn from 
. member countries learned to work together as Europeans rather than as nation- 
als. It is easy to overlook now, four years later, that nothing like this had ever 


.. happened before. The. method and practice and outlook developed in the OEEC 


&re among the important foundation stones of the growing movement for the 
unification of Europe. 


European Payments Union 


In July, 1950, the OEEC created the European rude Union, a multi- 
lateral clearing system for intra-European payments, including transactions ` 
with the associated monetary areas of the member countries. The U. 8. made 

an initial capital contribution of $350 million during the first year of the EPU: 
to get it underway. - ' 

The Union has already shown in several instances, most notably Germany, 
‘the advantages of the collective approach in recommending measures to deal 
with serious trade deficits. It opened the way for positive and cooperative action 
to eliminate post-war trade restrictions and discriminatory barriers which 
obstruct the free flow of goods. Thus the EPU, as the first post-war operating 
institution, was the initial step taken by Western Europe toward the ultimate 
goal of a single, large, competitive West European market within which goods 
and currencies may freely flow. 


U. N. Economic Commission for Europe 


While of less significance to our subject, note Should be taken of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), which was an outgrowth of 
a U. N. temporary sub-commission on economie reconstruction of the devas- : 
tated areas in Europe established in 1946. Since the USSR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia, as well as the USA, are members of the ECE, it pro- 
vides a forum for consideration of European-wide economi¢ problems. Despite 
the effort of the Iron Curtain participants to use some ECE meetings as a propa- 
ganda rostrum the ECE has been able to do some excellent research work on : 
such crucial European economic problems as the flow of trade, availability of 
raw materials, and transportation. 


Council of Europe . - 


The moral encouragement which the U. 8. ‘gave to European countries 
through the Marshall Plan. provided a new impetus to the age-old urge for 
structural unity in Europe so admirably crystallized by Winston Churchill 
at Zurich in 1946. Unity was intensively promoted.by a growing number of 


voluntary organizations with distinguished leaders and large popular follow- '- 


ings. In 1948 one organization, officially called the European Movement, 
assumed the initiative in creating a permanent unofficial-agency to guide- the 
many groups striving toward the political union of aropa: 3 
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That same year the European Movement called together in The Hague 
some 800 of the most eminent leaders of Europe whose deliberations set. in’ 
motion activities which, after agreement by the Brussels Pact countries, re- 
sulted in the creation of the Council of Europe in May, 1949. Thus popular will 
pressed the governments of Western aan to create the beginnings of an 
organization of Europe. 

The U. 8. .Congress not only gave encouragement to this development but 
also, at the invitation of the Council’s Consultative Assembly, authorized 
representatives of the Senate and the House to meet with representatives of 

‘that 14-nation body. This is the first occasion when an official delegation from 
the Congress has participated in discussions of this kind. ` 

The Council of Europe was not all that many leaders of the European Move- 
roent desired, for it was not a federal state empowered to act on urgent eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems. But it did provide a forum, partly official, 
partly semi-official, in which the voice and conscience of Europe could make 
itself heard and felt in a regular and orderly manner in favor of the harmoniza- 
tion of national policies and actions and in support of further concrete steps 
toward the unification of Europe. 

‘During the three years of its active life the Council has grappled with the 
question of how the organizational unity of Europe can be achieved, and in 
the debates on this issue the cleavage between those who were prepared to 
yield sovereign powers to a federal Europe and those who were not continued 
to be the main stumbling block. Perhaps the Assembly of the Coal and Steel 
Community will receive an adequate mandate to develop a constitution which 
will bring into being & European political institution capabi; of reconciling 
these divergent views. 

Meanwhile, functionalism, in contrast to federalism, as a road to European , 
unity gained support with the implementation of the Schuman Plan and the 

* formation of a European army. Yet the voice and the conscience of Europe con- 

tinue to be heard insistently in Strasbourg, and the efforts to Pane about 2 

federal union continue. 


- 


. Brussels Treaty 


During this same period the mounting realization that the Soviet Union 
was embarked upon an aggressive program of picking off free nations one by 
one also encouraged concrete steps to build a positive, collective defense struc- 
ture, operational in peacetime and capable of assuring the security of the free 
nations of the West. The first step was the signing of the Brussels Treaty early 
in 1948 by the governments of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. The U. S., which was already providing assist- 
ance to these countries and therefore interested in the effective utilization of 
all resources, gave active encouragement to the Treaty. | 

Under the Brussels Treaty the five-countries agreed not only to come to 
each other's aid in the event of armed attack, but also to organize and coordi- 
nate and harmonize their economic policies and activities, to develop social 
and other related services, and to i cultural exchange. ii Brussels 


.* 
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Treaty, as a regional agreement wien the context of the U.N. Charter, Bros: 1 
an instrument for collective action which the U. N., because or the Soviet veto, 
was finding difficult to provide. 
` North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

‘The Brussels treaty paved the way to still closer forms of joint action on the 
Continent and to the precipitation of the “Atlantic Community." Recognizing _ 
^ that the collective strength of the Brussels treaty countries might not be suffi- - 
cient to preserve peace unless the power and influence of the United States 
and other free nations were brought into association with them, many Ameri- 
. cans gave thought to ways in which the United States might help strengthen 
collective security in Europe as it had in the Western Hemisphere through the 
Rio Treaty. 

Numerous and varied bills were introduced in the Congress, but it was 
` Senator Vandenberg, then Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who, in close consultation with Undersecretary of State Lovett, steered 
" through the Senate a resolution embodying what was conceived to be the pre- - 
vailing ‘American attitude toward the United Nations and toward regional de- 
fense groups. The resultant Senate Resolution 239 declared, as one of six points, 
that the policy of the United States is to associate itself “with such regional and 
other collective areas as are based on continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid." 

Buttressed by this expression of objectives and a similar statement by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, the United States 
began' exploratory conversations late in 1948 with the Brussels Treaty countries . 
and others for a collective defense arrangement. The end result was the North ` 
Atlantic Treaty with a membership in-the organization created by it (NATO) 
of 12 countries: the Brussels Treaty countries and Canada, Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, and the United States. Subsequently Greece and Tur- 
key were admitted. 

Several months later, Goma passed the Mutual Défenss Assistance Pro- 
gram to implement the Treaty by making aid available for military equipment 
and materials to member countries in need of such aid. The Act stipulated, 
however, that U. S. assistance should become available only after bilateral 
agreements had been concluded between the United States and the countries 
` receiving aid and after presidential approval of a general defense plan prepared 
by NATO. Such & three-year plan for build-up of armed forces was prepared 
, and the shipments of military equipment to Europe began. 

Communist aggression in Korea in June, 1950 caused an immediate reassess- 
' ment of the danger of Soviet aggression in the Atlantic area and an acceleration 
in the pace of rearmament in.all NATO countries. It likewise caused a shift 
from reliance on committees in the building of N ATO defenses and the coordi- 
nation of national policies, to the building of a unified defense force operational tn 
peacetime, and directed and supported by integrated NATO staff organizations. | 
This clothing of the Treaty with organs in continuous session and with execu- 


a, 3 
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tive arms represents a great step forward in the erection of a strong and effec- 
` tive institution. 

These decisive NATO developments brought about a great change in the 
relationship of the United States to its allies in Europe—a relationship char- 
acterized by U. S. participation in the NATO goal of the creation of “an inte- 
grated military force adequate to defend Europe” functioning under a single 
command. 

The concerns of NATO are by no means restricted to military matters. Even 
if Article II of the Treaty had not provided for collective action in the political, 
economie, and social fields, the consequences of carrying out the joint rearma- 
ment program would have required this. The most difficult decisions in mobiliz- 
ing &n integrated defense force with burdens equitably shared are primarily 
political and economic in nature. This fact is manifested in the foreign policy 
discussions of the North Atlantic Council and the Annual Review of each 
member's economic capabilities and contribution to mutual security. 


The European Community of Six | | j 


One of the signs that NATO can become an effective instrument for col- 
lective freedom has been the growth of European unity in the last two years 
evidenced by some merger of sovereignty as regards certain basic economic 
and defense functions. Such a merger, inclusive of Germany, provides the 
hope that a practicable and safe means can be found through which the coal 
and steel and manpower of Germany can be utilized in the defense of Europe 
and the Atlantic Community. 

The precise form in which institutional unity in Europe pou be effectively 
molded has never been clear. This is one reason why ambitious proposals for 
an all-embracing federation have floundered. It was only slowly, within the 
framework of the security and economic assurance of a developing Atlantic 
Community, and responding to courageous, persistent European leadership, 
that six countries of Europe came to agree in 1951 and early 1952 to cessions of 
sovereignty that have laid the foundations for the PLUIE of & truly unified 
“European Community of Six." 

The Coal and Steel Community (CSC), the first—and in some respects the 
most significant—step in this direction, was launched by the Foreign Minister 
of France, Robert Schuman, in May, 1950. He proposed that the coal and steel 


industries of France and Germany, together with those of any other European. ` 


country willing to participate, be merged into a single production and market 
area and that suprd-national institutions be established to carry into effect 
their collective purposes. Now, scarcely two years later, this proposal, in the 
form of a treaty, has been accepted by the governments of France, Belgium, 
Italy, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and West Germany, ratified by the parlia- 
ments, and has come into operation. 

The U. 8. relationship to this new organization was indicated by Secretary 
of State Acheson when he said that the United States will, insofar as possible, 
deal directly with the CSC on matters within its sphere. 
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The European Defense Community a _ T 


The Schuman Plan ‘paved the way for the suggestion by Pleven of jane 
several months later that a unified European army be created under a single — 
European defense minister, financed by a common budget, and integrated into- `: 
the North Atlantic defense system. Agreement was reached in February of this 
year by the six Schuman Plan countries to merge their national armed forces 
. Into a single European Defense Force (EDF) in which basic national units of 
troops (around 12,000) including German troops would be integrated at the  , 
army corps level. Moreover, it was agreed to create the supra-national political 
institutions of a European Defense Community (EDC) empowered to raise, ` 
equip, train, command, and finance such a force. When the agreement has been 
ratified, the EDC will stand as one of the most decisive ateps ever taken volun- 
tarily and in time of peace toward institutional unity in Europe. The ee 
and fears of many decades are at stake in this ratification. 

The benefits that may flow in the future from these developments are as great: 
as imagination will allow. The impoverishment, the wars, the myriad tributary 
evils that have been inflicted on Europe and the world by nationalist aggression 
—military, economic, and political—in the heart of the European continent, 
are the substance of modern history. If the danger of nationalist economic and 
military warfare could be removed even in Western Europe, then, despite the 
Russian shadow, the possibilities of peaceful economic and social progress in 
Europe and the Atlantic area as & a whole would indeed be promising. 


i PRESSURES AND INCENTIVES ' a 

When viewed in perspective this progress toward unification of Europe in ` 
resolving economic, political, and military problems is most encouraging. 
Indeed, given all the countless reinforcements of separateness—the heavy 
. Inertia of the status quo, national and sectional suspicions, the resistance of 
vested interests, subversive opposition from within and without—the record 
is Impressive. 

For centuries men have dreamed of European aeration As wars in this cen- 
tury have grown in scope and destructiveness, as the techniques of production, 
commerce, and communication have pressed aca national barriers, as man's 
spiritual and physical needs have outrun the ability of the nation-state to sup- 
ply, the ideal of a unified Europe has acquired powerful mass support. Today, 
reason and the vision of a better world are joined with the necessity for survival, 
and European unification is no longer a remote ideal but a vital and attain- 
able political objective. 

With recent progress in mind let us examine more closely the prerequisites 
for a firm and enduring unity, the pressures which support.and obstrucé it, 
and the relation of U. S. participation to further integration. 


Importance of Spirttual Perceptions 


Unity among people and nations stems’from many different forces ranging 
from fear of destruction’ by a common enemy to that unity which comes when 
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people believe i in and act on the principle of loving fheir neighbors as them- 
selves. Unity (of a sort) may. be achieved by violence and suppression—witness 
Eastern Europe—but enduring unity can only come from convictions freely 
arrived at and freely expressed. Indeed, the whole world today faces the choice 
of unity in freedom or unity in slavery. 

Achievement of unity in freedom is the most difficult undertaking to which 
man can address himself, as it must harmonize two basically different percep- 
tions which govern the social life of man. One is selfishness which ends in man 
destroying his brother. The other is the. “concern” and respect for people as 
people which leads to unity founded on ‘internal spiritual bonds rather than 
casual external factors. Inherent in this perception are the advantages which 
accrue both to an individual and to a nation when narrow ''selfism" is sub- 
merged into something greater, into the mutual concerns of a common cause. 
This is why “mutual interest" is a far more positive symbol of our foreign - 
policy rationale than “self interest.” The first inelüdes the latter, and if adhered 
to it affords a mutually acceptable and morally defensible basis for initiative. 

Mankind has made enduring social, economic, and political progress only 
when he has translated the imperatives of this latter perception of concern, 
equality, responsibility, and brotherhood into his institutional life. This has 
meant giving up sovereignty of action in the interest’ of the larger community 
—license in personal actions which limit the freedom of one’s brother; capri- 
clousness on the part of a nation to commit acts of political and economie &ggres- 
sion on another country. 

Under the Schuman Plan and the European Defense Community (when the 
latter is ratified), sovereignty of action is transferred voluntarily from the 
countries to the new central institutions. The CSC and EDC treaties provide 
for the exercise of this sovereignty through a CSC executive, an EDC execu- 
tive, and a common assembly composed of delegates from national parliaments. 
The establishment of a common Court of Justice with compulsory authority 
over constitutional and jurisdictional disputes is another significant step toward 
implementation of the sovereignty of these two institutions. , 

In contrast, the power of OEEC, NATO, and the Council of Europe is in 
each instance dependent on the voluntary action of member countries in per- 
forming agreed tasks and on their exercise of a full share of social responsibility. 
It should be.noted that & social and moral climate adequate to support re- 
sponsible performance by participating countries on a mutual interest basis in 
alliances and other institutions of cooperation is the same kind of climate neces- 
sary to the delegation of sovereign authority to the larger community. Since 
such delegation makes it more difficult at a later date to withdraw from re- 
sponsibility, the climate itself is favored by every measure that produces unity. 
Hence the importance of strengthening institutions to the maximum permitted 
at any time. 

The type of sovereignty (a most misunderstood and misused concept) which 
we should strive to locate in these new institutions is not so much a matter of 
the transfer of formal guthority to them. Rather it is the mutual dependence on 
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these institutions as the form in which countries make decisions and as the 
instruments for carrying out essential fact-gathering, services, and action. 
If decision-making in consultative bodies which meet .in continuous session. 
can become a fixed practice, fear will be reduced: that, when a crisis arises, a 


country will act in isolation and fail to fulfill its treaty obligations. In other . 


words, the organizational and executive quality of these institutions and the 
behavior patterns which participation in them engender furnish the most 
practical test of their vitality.-Nevertheless, as history amply illustrates, the 
failure to provide an adequate charter for an institution usually results in its 
disintegration as crisis passes. 
Unwillingness of countries to take responsible action’ on a European, an 


- Atlantic Community, or a world basis perforce reflects inadequacies and insta- . 


bilities in the perceptions governing their social and spiritual orientation. Here 
we see the extent to which prospects for enduring unity must be founded on- 
permanent institutions which reflect genuine social, political, and economie: 


realities rather than on alliances and other cooperative devices designed for 


temporary convenience in times of fear or pressed primarily for purposes of . 
self-interest. Without such a foundation dreams of European unity can onlv 
be dreams rudely swept away as mankind awakens from Tepeated nightmares 
of wars, depressions, and other catastrophes. 


Political Imperatives E 


Aside from these basic perceptions, many other pressures favor or frustrate 
efforts of the Western World to reform the political and economic patterns 
of centuries. Dire necessity for survival has been one of the most potent. Ag- 


_ gressive totalitarianism and the failure of national institutions to prevent devas- 


tating world wars, world depressions, German occupations, uprooting of mass 
populations, slave camps, poverty, and violence, leave man—no matter what 
his perception may be—if he has any interest in survival, with no alternative 
but to move decisively toward new forms of association. 

Two specific dangers in Europe have been most compelling for integration. , 
First, is the fear that a new crop of German militarists, once free of Allied 
Occupation, might for a third time—with a new wave of irresponsibility— 
plunge Europe into bloodshed. Second, is the spectre of Soviet imperialism, 
implemented by communist infiltration and subversion. These dangers grimly 
attest to the need for heroic measures. 

The fear of a rearmed Germany and an untamed Russia has made clear that — 
the countries of Western Europe and the Atlantic Community must not only 
arm to defend themselves, but must include Germany and in such a manner 
that the economic and military potential of Germany cannot fly off again on 
an independent tangent. Thus Western European leaders have sought to so 
merge the armies and resources and political authorities of Western Europe 
that aggressive war by any one country cannot be waged against another and 
that defensive strength against Soviet orm can be maximized at the 
least cost. 
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A weighty obstacle in the path of these movements toward integration is the 
position of Great Britain against full participation in any plan—political, 
economic, or military—which runs counter to the traditional British feeling 
that they are not in all respects an integral part of Europe. Their worldwide 
responsibilities, especially in the Commonwealth and sterling areas, and the 
‘potential effect of continental involvement on their internal economic and social 
programs, have all contributed to their refusal to join the Coal and Steel and 
European Defense Communities. Perhaps the informal but responsible associa- 
tions which the United Kingdom is now establishing with these two bodies will 
go part way in reassuring the Continent and lead to closer affiliation. 

The situation of the British in relation to European integration is paralleled 
in part by the role of the U. S. in connection with the broader area of the 
Atlantic Community. The- countries of Europe suspect that the discharge of 
our leadership responsibilities or even of basic treaty obligations may be im- ` 
paired by failures in annual appropriations or other vagaries of our political 
processes or “excesses of youth." To the extent that they lack confidence in the 
enduring character of our economic and political. commitments the European 
nations wil inevitably feel they are making a disproportionate sacrifice of 
their freedom of action for a mutual purpose. _ 

Other forces are also driving Western Europe toward political integration. 
There is a feeling among the nations of Western Europe that they are no longer 
separately able to play that role in world affairs to which their traditions, wis- 
dom, and interests entitle them. United, they would be able to solve more of 
their own problems without U. S. financial contributions, and to exert greater 
influence upon the course of world affairs. 

Integration an Economic Necessity . , 

Economic imperatives likewise provide compulsions for integration. Techno- 
logical changes of the last fifty years, and the postwar experience in the re- 
covery effort, have demonstrated clearly the necessity of making more efficient 
use of economic resources, eliminating waste, and ‘increasing productivity. 
Among others thése are the deficiencies which are retarding the economic de- 
velopment of free Europe: small fragmented production and marketing areas; 
barriers to the flow of commodities and capital across national boundaries; 
lack of an integrated transportation system; immobility of labor; difficulties of 
building balanced military forces on a national basis; efforts to achieve national - 
self-sufficiency; and trends toward monopoly of resources and productive en- 
terprises. Yet the very existence of these economic maladies which make in- 
tegration imperative seriously complicates the task of integration. 

Moreover, there is real difficulty in uniting a part of Europe which has been 
economically dependent onthe other half. The common cultural heritage of the 
Western European countries, which Eastern Europe shares only to a slight de- 
gree, makes it easier for the West to join together for economic survival, but 
the problem of the economic half-pie is still of formidable proportions. 

Genuine unity is not divisible into sectors, although it is always relative. 
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Experience of the past four years has shown that collective defense calls for the 
‘pooling of economic resources. Unified military and economie ‘efforts also re- 
quire integrated political arrangements capable of supporting specialized en- 
deayor. Successful progress in all three areas—military, economic, and political 
—depends on the spirit of the people. To the extent that governments and citi- 
zens are possessed of totalitarian or other undemocratic perceptions, the struc- 
tures will falter. 


Role of National Strength 


We thus see the importance of national strength to the oe of these new | 
institutions. T'oo often we forget what constitutes national strength. General 
Eisenhower, speaking at SHAPE last December, summed it up very succinctly: 


The strength that a nation, or a group of nations, can develop is the product obtained 
by multiplying its spiritual or moral strength by its economic strength, by its military 
strength. It te the product, not the sum. 

Consequently, if any one of these factors falls to sero, the whole is sero. There oan 
be no army unless there is a productive strength with a productive power to support it. 
There can be neither a strong economy nor an army if the people are spiritless, if they don’t 
prize what they are defending. 


w 


Where peoples are governed by perceptions which breed privilege, i irrespon- 
‘sibility; lawlessness, greed, and ill will, the low quality of national strength 
provides. a weak link in, cooperative endeavor. no matter the size of their 
military forces or richness of economic resources. In international undertakings 
success depends upon adequate national strength of all geographic elements 
involved. It is for this reason thatthe ECA and today the MSA have placed so 
much emphasis upon the provision of economic and technical assistance in a 
manner aimed at building situations of strength. Thus, military aid, or economic 
assistance, or technical cooperation should. be conducted in a manner to en- 
courage courageous leadership, concern for the public welfare, integrity. in 
- public and private management, and democratic values generally. 

Moreover, in any coalition which operates by persuasion rather than coer- 
cion, countries will tend to be supercritical of each other when they feel another 
fails to bear its full share of the burden. Both the U. B. and other members of the - 
Atlantic Community must realize that every country is in a state of relative 
development. It is naive to expect perfection. The fact that these weaknesses 
in national strength—these functional ailments—beset each country should 
encourage the countries jointly and individually to pursue more positive and , 
increasingly resourceful approaches in the promotion of those social and moral 
values which will mitigate these frailties. - 

I believe it is true that cooperative action among nations calls for a higher 
degree of national strength among the participants than action taken on & ` 
national basis. Likewise, collective action taken through sovereign international 

-instrumentalities calls for a still greater degree of national strength than action. 
' either on a cooperative or national basis. A federation ordinarily encounters 
: greater political and administrative difficulties than a monolithic form of or- 
. ganization. Suspicion, self-interest, inertia, cultural differences, and many other 
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obstacles to cooperative endeavor TM a eogmipeunens effect as the area of 
cooperation expands. 

This thesis seems inconsistent with the idea that ee often see no need 
to cooperate when they feel strong, or in the absence of external threat. The 
prime ingredient of strength referred to here, of course, is not size, resources, 
or armament, but the sense of responsibility and moral and spiritual stamina 
of the people. In the words of the prophet Zachariah: “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” , 

This aspect of national strength as a foundation for collective action can be 
seen in the forces which have produced an encouraging measure of integration 
in Western Europe. The “Community of Six" (coal, steel, defense) could not 
have progressed this far without favorable political, economic, and social 
imperatives in the participating countries. Whether a suitable blend of these 
elements of national strength will\develop as future steps are taken and sapure 
crises arise in the movement for integration, only time can tell. 

These imperatives are equally important in the broader movement toward 
Atlantic: Union. The more culturally diverse and numerically large national 
participation becomes, the more essential is an adequate common basis of 
national strength. The extent.to which the American people demonstrate pa- 
tience and courage and a sense of responsibility as key elements in their national 
strength will be of critical significance to the success of current and future 
endeavors toward an effective Atlantic Union. 


FUTURE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The postwar responsibility which the U. S. has assumed in world affairs, 
potently expressed in the Mutual Security Program, and the Marshall Plan 
before it, has been & powerful factor in the growth of these newly integrated 
organisms of Western Europe. Recent &mendments to the Mutual Security 
legislation referred to above state the U. S. intention to give even more positive 
support. Of particular significance is the authorization to provide assistance . 
directly to the new European institutions as well as to individual countries. 

.. the Congress believes it essential that this Act should be so administered as to 
support concrete measures for political federation, military integration, and economic 
unification in Europe. Appropriations... relating to-militáry assistance, defense support, 
and economic assistance... may be used... to furnish assistance to any of the following 
organisations: (a) The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, (b) the European Coal and 
Steel Community, (c) the organization which may evolve, from current international dis- 
cussions concerning a European defense community. 


In each instance where this new authority is used to give material and 
psychological assistance directly to the emerging European central organiza- 
tions rather than to individual countries, the United States will be taking a 
major step toward the strengthening of these institutions. 

The Mutual Security Program for 1952-53 provides for various kinds of 
aid, all of which may be so administered as to promote the economic unification 
and political federation of Europe. 


r 


^ 
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_ c First, there is the "end-item" program—the transfer of some’$4 billion worth: 

of finished: military equipment under the current year’s appropriations to our 
NATO allies in Europe. This form of assistance not only can be based increas- 
ingly on the determinations made in consultation with or as a result of agree- 


ments reached in these multilateral institutions, but can also be allocated direct- . | 


ly to. them for assignment and use. 

Second, there is the “off-shore procurement program—funds for the pur- 
chase i in Europe of military equipment and supplies, and the construction of - 
facilities both for the use of the U. 8. forces and for supply to European nations 
under NATO defense plans. Just as the EDC will be concerned, when fully 
' established, with the assignment of production responsibilities within the Com- 
munity on the basis of efficiency and. capacity of facilities, so too the United 
States could work through the EDC or through une central channels i in-the 
procurement of materiel. 

Third, there is "defense support’’—the supply of machinery, raw materials, . 
food, and other commodities to Europe to help the European economies sustain — 
the increased defense effort. While this type of assistance is aimed primarily at 
. meeting the needs of individual countries in their defense production commit- 
ments under NATO, and, therefore; calls for much direct negotiation on a bi- 
lateral basis, strong central institutions will provide opportunities for channel- 
ing assistance through them. 

Fourth, there is “counterpart’’—the doo of local currencies equivalent 
to U. S. dollar aid which are used by the European countries with the approval 
of the U. S. to carry out mutual security purposes. These local currencies could 

. be utilized increasingly by the countries for multilateral projects or as a means 
! of better financial undergirding of the new central structures. 

Beyond these specific ways in which U. 8. assistance can be administered to 
encourage European integration, there is a more fundamental question asked 
` by other countries: in what way and for how long will the U. S. develop common 
"policy and conduct operations through these and any new central institutions? 
What the Europeans need is an assured sense that the U. S. will continue 
without vacillation to cooperate economically, politically, and militarily; that 
it will remain interested in Europe, not merely in the sense of carrying out , 
. formal commitments but because the American perception is clearly based on 
the principle of “community.” 

Financial aid has been. one means of American assurance öl ‘terest in 
Europe, and obviously a vital one. Other symbols of American interest which 
. emphasize partnership and mutual concern need to be found. Technical assist- 
ance as a cooperative undertaking—not as the export of "know-how"—is an 
example. Indeed the development and use of suitable symbols can add much 
meaning and support for mutual objectives, activities, and values. a 

Especially to be avoided are bewildering shifts in policy, frequent dhangan in 
‘government organizations which administer foreign programs, and short-run 
` appointments of top mission personnel. All of these may lead to an imgression 
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that our programs are of a temporary and emergency character, and that when 
the Soviet crisis is over we will pull back into our shell. 

To cement our destiny more firmly with Europe's and Europe's destiny 
with ours, many thoughtful persons are now searching for additional arrange- 
ments pursuant to Article II of the North Atlantic Treaty for cooperation in 
economic and political, as well as military, spheres. Continuous economic 
cooperation (in matters of trade and financial policy, production commodity 
stabilization, etc.) is the best substitute for aid. Additional concrete and per- 
manent (as contrasted with emergency) programs in such areas will give heart 
to the Europeans as they undertake defense build-up, European unification, 
and closer association in the Atlantic Community. In this connection, the 
President has recently requested the Public Advisory Board for Mutual Secu- 
rity to make a study of the foreign trade policies of the U. S. particularly as 
they affect efforts under the Mutual Security Program to achieve economic 
en and solvency among the free nations. 


BUMMARY 


In this broader context these are somie of the forward-looking concepts to 
which the people and government of the United States must address them- . 
selves: 

1. The U. 8. cannot expect more self-sacrifice and statesmanship on a con- 
tinuing basis on the part of European countries than the U. S. is itself prepared 
to contribute. Their problems are our problems; our. problems are their prob- 
lems. One world! : 

2. Greater appreciation is needed of the effect which the towering economic 
position of the United States has upon the economies of Europe. Slight changes 
in our internal economy and external relations have such terrific repercussions 
abroad that a viable Europe cannot be wrought in the absence of a viable 
Atlantic Community. 

3. The contribution of dollars to meet European balance of payments diffi- 
eulties 18 & poor substitute for the desirable alternative of lower tariffs, elimina- 
tion of trade barriers, and the institution of financial, production, and market- 
ing programs for the Atlantic Community under which Europe can earn dol- 
lars. Forthright action here is as essential for our own economic well-being as 
it is for Europe's. . 

4. Further development of the principle of computing the obligations of 
each member of the Atlantic Community on a “burden sharing" basis, helps 
break down the feeling in some quarters of the U. S. that we are contributing 
a disproportionate amount. This approach—an approach fundamental to the . 
whole concept of integration—also makes our predominant economic role more 
palatable to the other partners and gives them a greater sense of participation. 

5. There now exists an unstable foundation for Western integration tó.the . 
extent that the U. S. long-term politieal and economie commitments or those 
of any country are of & piecemeal or emergency character. Central cooperative 
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institutions which flourish under crisis may subsequently atrophy in the absence 
of permanent political and economic commitments. 
6. There is need for a political framework in Europe to provide an umbrella 
. for the recently created functional institutions of the Coal and Steel and Euro- 
pean Defense Communities. Further development of the Atlantic Community 
a8 al organism through which the members carry. out political, economic, and 
social aims will strengthen European integration, and in turn will receive vital- 
‘ity from it. | 
7. Since the ultimate source of both national and international strength 
depends on perceptions that govern attitudés and behavior of people, especially 
of those in positions of leadership, far more attention is needed in the develop- 
ment and sharing within the Atlantic-Community of the moral and spiritual 
values underlying democracy and in the demonstration, that the free world has 
a, far superior answer to human needs than have the Communists or any other 
' totalitarian group. 
8. A broad basis of publie understanding in ‘this country of these problems 
. and of America’s responsibility and opportunity is even more essential for 
future progress toward European and Atlantic Community than at any pre- 
vious time. Above all we must learn the art of patience, without relaxing our 
ideals and endeavors. ` | 
If we establish adequate long-term relationships between the United States 
and the countries of Europe, we can look toward an end of the chronic European 
financial crises, and the situations that have required large sums of U. S. aid 
on an annual basis. If we do not make such arrangements, we face the pros- 
pect of an indefinite continuation of extraordinary U. S. assistance to Western 
. Europe. In the absence of (1) a satisfactory reconciliation of the U. 8. internal 
and foreign economic policies in relation to our „position in the Western Com- 
munity, or (2) U. S. aid, we would have to-anticipate (3) a sharp reduction 
in the defense efforts of our North Atlantic Allies, a serious deterioration in 
their economic ‘circumstances, and in all likelihood a decline in their internal 
political stability. The folly of the latter should be self-evident, but the Ameri- 
can people must face the challenge which is embodied in the difference between 
piecemeal assistance to partners i in a common effort and an enduring commit- 
ment to remain with them. 
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PROBLEMS OF WORLD ORDER IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION ` 


. WILLIAM BRNEST HOCKING 
Harvard University 


Political problems, domestic or international, always invalve us in psycho- 
logical and philosophical issues; but they tend to develop whatever psycho- 
logy or philosophy they need for their own purposes rather than to borrow from 
the formidable and not always luminous stock pile of professional literature in 
these subjects. This tendency to be one’s own philosopher is entirely justified, 
for the simple reason that philosophy i is always arising from experience, show- 
ing an inductive as well as a deductive side—and that the political experience 
of mankind is prolific in comment on the nature of man and of the world man 
- lives in. Thomas Hobbes, for example, is a political writer whose contributions 
‘to psychology have not yet been fully appreciated. , 

At the same time, there are recent advances in both psychology ind diae: 
ophy of which political science ought to enjoy the consequences. If any light 
is thrown on the nature of the human individual, that light is directly pertinent 
to political science. Enquiries into the nature of human association are similarly 
relevant. The present article, in undertaking to indicate a few of the lines of 
current thought which may be useful in political theory, does not attempt 
any fine boundaries between psychology and philosophy: whatever promotes 
our knowledge of human nature concerns both. 

—. The new conception: of human nature concerns directly present issues of 
world order. For during the past half-century, while the nation-state has had ' 
to meet a barrage of criticism as a reliable unit of world order, the individual - 
human being has moved forward as a unit-subject not only of domestic law 
but of international law as well. These two events are not disconnected. The 
tendency to build up the individual person in his capacity as world-citizen, and 
not alone nation-citizen, is an index of the extent to which the sovereign nation- 
state, both through its egoisms and its logic of external sovereignty, has begun 
to appear to some observers to be the chief obstacle to peace. 

In both respects, the trend of the nineteenth century has been reversed. Dur- 
ing that century every significant new school of jurisprudence, from Savigny 

and Austin to Duguit and Roscoe Pound, rejected the “‘rights of man," the 
individual, as a basis for legal thought, while the concerns of the historical politi- 
eal community pressed forward and the spirit of the nation-state came to a 
certain flower of recognition in the “principle of self-determination." At present 
the "rights of man," never wholly submerged, seek not alone recovery of lost 
ground but & wide &dvance: the United Nations has proposed & Convention 
which would project many of the rights embodied in its Declaration into the 
constitutional law of member states, not only making these rights a direct con- . 
cern. of the guardians of world order but seeking to implement them as if 
national sovereignty had suddenly become transparent. 
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The nineteenth-century reaction against natural mas was e & reac- 
tion of technical people concerned with facts—lawyers, historians, and sociolo- 
gists—who had experienced the legal unworkability of a set of absolutes, ‘such 
as the Jeffersonian axioms, which reduced the community to a means for secur- 
ing these rights. The reaction, aware that the individual has himself to be made 
through a history of gestation by the community, came to the position well 
summarized in Pollock’s aphorism: “‘A person is a person, not because he is 
human, but because rights and duties are ascribed to him." Ascribed by whom 
or what? Not by Nature, not by his Creator but by the political community 
acting through custom and law. Pollock had simply restated in modern terms 
Aristotle’s cryptic saying that “The state is prior to the [matured] individual.” 

If now we in the twentieth century react against this nineteenth-century 
reaction, we are also learning from experience. We have invested heavily in the 
. virtues of “society,” “community,” “nation,” and now begin to ask critically 
what these entities are; we wonder at the failure of the sociologizing jurists like . 
` Pollock, Pound, Timasheff, like von Gierke and Maitland who.learned from 
him, to identify a tangible agent as source of the ascription of rights. Apart 
from persons, it is hard to see how “custom” or “law” can act; and if we are | 
thrown back on persons to produce that acting community which in turn is to 
create the person by ascribing to human raw material rights and duties in 
positive law, we are evidently traveling in a circle. This is not of itself a fatal 
difficulty, for in living things we frequently encounter such circular hen-and- 
egg relations of cause and effect: only, in such cases we cease to be dogmatic 
about first causes. The presumption is that neither Jefferson (with Grotius and 
. Locke) nor Pollock (with Aristotle and Hegel) has stated a position in which 
politieal theory can rest. What we can at this moment safely assert is that there 
is & Sense in which man makes the state, and another sense in which the state 
m&kes the man. Out of this dead center, theory can ee only by determin- 
ing what these senses are. 

This, I believe, we are at present prepared to do as —À psychology 
. and philosophy absorb the rude shocks administered not alone by the revolt ` 
in jurisprudence, but by various other nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
movements of thought, including the Marx-Engels doctrine of economic deter- 
minism and the various theories of subconscious motivation in interpreting 
social standards—none of which we shall spend time in examining for their own 
sake. All of these movements have affected our present view of the human 
individual, and hence of the political individual; and-study of this concept 
should throw some light on the nature of the political aL especially 1 in 
the form of the nation-state. 


There is (fortunately) a good deal in psychological and philosophical dis- 
cussion which concerns political theory only indirectly—for example the 
 mind-body problem. The political individual is neither a mind without a body 
nor a body without a mind: he is, in the current psychological phrase, a “psy- 
chophysical” organism. This compound word has its points: it asserts a working 
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unity of mind and body while prudently deferring the questions of how or 
where the joint is made, whether, indeed, there is any joint, or whether the two 
are in reality different aspects of the same thing. ' i 

For purposes of political and legal identification our individual has to be 
thought of in terms of his body: if you want the man, habeas corpus. It is not, 
however, the body as lump fact with which political science is concerned so 
much as the functional body, the body as a center of systematic activities, 
physical and mental. In this sense political science can utilize the trend of - 
philosophical thought which makes processes rather than substances the “reals” 
with which we have to do. Bergson and Whitehead undertake to dispense with 
substances altogether; they describe the world in terms of changes, events, 
occasions, actions, rejecting any “that which” acts. Political science would 
find it difficult to adjust its language wholly to this brave (but I think fallacious) 
effort. It cannot surrender the identity of "that which" acts, the self which re- - 
mains responsible for its acts.and their consequences—and yet it is still in a 
man’s activities that any science must find the evidence of the coherence of 
- his thought and will. The human adult is an organism whose behavior shows a 
degree of consistency of aim which is our chief evidence that he is a rational 

Political theory raises the question as to what aspect of his diverse activity 
it is which makes man the ‘‘political animal." Aristotle was inclined to single 
out the activity of speech, which, in contrast to the present-action signals of 
the animal world, creates signs for general ideas, and in particular for the gen- 
eral idea of justice. Kant’s picture of the subject of law is much simpler, is, 
^ in fact, characterized by an astringent economy which deserves our notice.. 
This human subject is a free agent capable of controlling his own behavior by ` 
“general rules"—that is all. At least, that is all that appears on the surface. __ 

Now we are concerned with contemporary thought, not with Kant; but there 
are two reasons for pausing a moment at this thinker—one, that the gaunt 
austerity of his thought throws into relief what has been added, and the other 
that there is so much there, not on the surface and not even yet dug out, that 
he 18 in many ways still contemporary. 


Kant presents his subject of law as interested solely in one thing—freedom 
of action. This is to say very little, perhaps nothing. For if-a man wants to 
act, he wants to act ‘freely’ —to be impeded in action is just so far to be un- 
able to act. Kant does not so much as raise the question of what his subject 
wants to do with his action. 

He presents his theory in the form of an admonition to this legal subject to 
regulate his own action: “Act outwardly so that the free use of your volition 
can coexist with the freedom of everybody, within a general rule." The meaning 
of law, on this showing, is to ensure, through self-regulation, a maximum of 
free action for all members of a given community. 

Note that for Kant the “living law” is occupied not primarily in settling 
quarrels in court, as the contemporary-school of legal realism would have it, 
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but in the far more vui cas and incessant business of preventing conflict. 


Hence his subject of law must have an intelligent preference for harmonized -. 


rather than conflicting patterns of action; he must be a pérson who seeks a. 


self-operating lawfulness in order that law need not be invoked. 


` 


-Noté also, however, that Kant’s injunction, as addressed to the law-prefer- 


ring individual, cannot be carried out by him. Kant does not tell what the “gen= 


eral rule" is that will harmonize. free actions—that is a part of his admirable | 


parsimony: it amounts merely to the “law that there shall be law." But neithe- 


does he enquire whether “there is only one solution. What if there are az 


many non-conflicting patterns of free action as there are square-dances which. 


successfully avoid collisions? In general, there are plural solutions. In that case. 


no individual can impose his pattern on the others: there must be an authortia- ` 


tivè decision if any pattern is to become an operative “general rule." Some one 


must call out the figures! Kant's call for self-regulative reasonableness thus’ 


turns out to be a requirement for positive law: in brief, Kant implies Austin 


. -This is, I believe, an unnoticed merit of Kant’s view, and surely one of which the 


author. was unaware. 
Note, thirdly, that these freely-acting and rule-conéeiving individuals are 


already in community, at least to the extent af having an identical sphere of ` 


action, otherwise there would be no occasion for conflict and no motive tc 
avoid it. The Kantian individual cannot be the author of the community 
his law-seeking dispositions presuppose. 

Note finally that, while this community of other persons is assumed, the 
individual subject of law is not pictured by Kant as having any emotional 


interest in its presence pro or con. This is in keeping with his intention to re- 


trict the province of law.to external behavior, cmitting all issues of motivation 


—which are, after all, the despair of ali legal administration. Accordingly, there is. 
no suggestion in the Kantian picture that the active individual desires the’ 
presence of his neighbors, nor yet that he is irked by them or inclined to ques-~ 


tion their numbers. Only, since they are the sole source of possible conflict and. 


he must have free action, the individual necessarily views his neighbors with. ` 


- a slightly negative slant—the fewer they are, the easier his problem! 


Let me now indicate certain respects in which our view of the political, in- 


-dividual has gone, or has still to go, beyond Kant. . 
(a) Kant’s interest in freedom, as was the temper of the liberal elements of- 


his age; appeared unaware that liberty has a dialectical character. It cannot be 


. increased ad libitum without developing contradictory aspects. 


It is true that Kant saw the double character which the human asscciate . 


always bears: “We can’t live without him and we can’t live with him.” But he 


failed to develop in the context of law the consequences of the negative slant 
mentioned above that the neighbor is in one respect thé creator of the problem 
of freedom, and in so. far a menace. Kant’s political individual shows no need 
of solitude—nor did Aristotle's; yet a region of ‘seclusion is as essential to a 
tolerable human existence as i a region of free action. Indeed, it is a conse- 
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quence of is demand for freedom itself. For if one is to realize the ideal of free- 
' dom, unhampered by the presence of the “many too many,” one must find or ` 
create'a region from which the crowd may be excluded. If he cannot gain this 
Lebensraum like a solitary explorer at the outer edge of the community Lebens- 
raum, he must build it inside that domain: he accordingly seeks to erect a set 
of walls about a spot which he calls his private property, and there to exercise 
the jus prohibendi—the right of excluding all the rest of the world, except per- 
haps-his chosen few. 


But here the achievement of ideal feedom involves a restriction of freedom. . ) 


For obviously our individual can neither keep nor gain his sanctuary without’ 
the consent of the community enclosing it. This consent will be forthcoming 
because, and only because, his need is a general one. But as the private-property 
enclave becomes general practice, the course of free action in the common Leb- 
ensraum meets a new and growing obstacle: the freedom to create realms of 
‘perfect freedom within the area of relative freedom tends to limit the relative 
freedom otherwise available. And this internal restriction both creates new 
occasions of conflict and adds force to an aspect of the urge for freedom (which 
"Kant, in another connection, has recognized), the tendency of the area of 
freedom to expand. 

(b) Kant's picture of the freely-acting individual who meets his problem of 
possible conflict by accepting a rule or pattern valid for all assumés that a solu- 
tion once found remains good. But it lies in the nature of the freedom-loving 
individual to challenge any proposed limit, even when that limit is set up by 
the logie of his own solution. 

The institution of private property is nonetheless what we have shown it to 
be, a demand of freedom, if we find the demand of freedom fighting against 
it. Private property has always been an incitement to intrude, to trespass, to 
_ poach. (Recall the folktale on which John Masefield tells us that he built his 
poem The Everlasting Mercy—the tale of two poachers who fought by moon- 
light because each claimed the same area of trespass as his private right.) 
But if every limit is to be outpassed—and the history of exploration indicates 
that we have here an actual psychological factor and not a mere exercise in 
the mathematics of infinite series—it follows that each individual's Lebensraum 
tends to be simply all accessible space. (At this point, we must give Kant credit 
once more for prescience: he was, 80 far as I know, the first to develop the legal 
outlines of a Welibirgerrecht, a law of world citizenship, including therein the 
right to travel, to converse with and do business with other world-citizens re- 
gardless of national boundaries.) 

This individual bent to expansion might of itself offer release for pent-up 
energies of freedom were it not for the fact that community domains—munic- 
ipalities, nation-states, etc.—claiming a quasi-private property right within 
` the world community, tend to expand also. If law is to be the answer to the 
problems created by freedom, it must deal with this situation, though it has 
very rarely received legal attention. An interesting case appeared in our Su- 
preme Court in 1915. Mr. Justice McKenna delivered an opinion for the Court 
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in the case of Hadachek.v. Los Angeles.! Hadachek, some years earlier, had de- 
veloped a brickyard outside the city. Brickyards ere not beautiful to everybody 
—at intervals they give out smoke and fumes; but being placed at a distance 
from the settled region, Hadachek created no nuisance when he built. How- 
ever, the city of Los Angeles, as its habit is, grew out and surrounded the brick- 


yard; its ordinances were invoked, and Hadacheck was called upon to close his - 


yard. Having built his thriving business in good faith, on brick clay which does 
not grow on every bush, Hadachek contested the demand. In the opinion of 
the Court, Los Angeles was in the right. “There must be progress"—these are 
‘the words of the judgment—"'and in its march private interests must yield to 
the good of the community." Not pausing to dwell on the fact that when the 
sagacious Justice wished to indicate the weakness of Hadachek’s position he 
chose the word “interests” instead of “rights,” we note the implied assertion 
of the judgment that political entities must on occasion be allowed a right to 
expand, expansion being considered a normal symptom of “progress.” 

In any case, in our concept of the political individual, to the demand for 
freedom of action must be added the demand for expanding the scope of free 
action; whereas the demand for private property and’ for expanding the scope 
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of private property growing out of this same concern for freedom, and operáting 


on & community level as well, offers increasing resistance to the growing de- 
mand for elemental freedom. The chief problems of world order arising in this 
complex situation are not capable of resolution on the simple Kantian basis of 
harmonized patterns of activity. In fact, the injection of the economic factor 
into all questions of political life by the Marxian programs, blind as these 
programs were to the nature of private property, brought a rude reminder of 
the insufficiency of stating ate political problem as one of seeking liberty 
through law. 

(c) But the chief defect of Kant’s concept of the political individual stems 
from his attempt to exclude motivation, on the ground that law has to do only 
with overt acts. Neither law nor politics can evade the question of the main- 
spring of human volition, and Kant’s attempt was necessarily unsuccessful. 


Kant had to assume the high value men place on liberty and on the avoidance 


‘of conflict; but, as intervening times have taught through experiences of tragic 
. import, neher liberty nor harmony nor both together can tell the full meaning 
of the individual’s inclusion in the political community. In the community men 
seek life. They adhere to political forms, including forms of law, because of their 
continued hope that life lies that way; their political motivation must have no 
less. amplitude than the meaning of life itself. 

For the majority of human beings the political community is an unquestioned 
fact: it is there and they are in it. It either lies across their path as an opaque 
necessity which it is easier to conform to than to shatter and remould; or else 
it appears as an aid in rough-hewing the outlines of their life’s course. In either 
case, it is the whole will of man that is at stake. What is this whole will? In 
Jefferson’s triad of unalienable rights, the third item, the pursuit of happiness, 
has been the weak sister, probably because of a SE vagueness (which. it shares 
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with Aristotle's “the good life”). The concept is little suited to political theory, 
, yet its amplitude i is the precise measure of our problem; Jefferson realized the 
.. “Important political fact that it is something more and other than liberty. 

Thomas Hobbes had already caught a glimpse of the total will. He had denied 

that it is the satisfaction of day-by-day. desires and the freedom of actions 

. leading thereto that chiefly concern the political animal: that animal, Hobbes 
found, casts his glance through an indefinite future, impelled to “assure forever 
the way of his future desire”; and to this.end he must set his will on adequate 
power. Hobbes spoke for m majestic—and indeed unending—time-range of 
the political vision and will: his solution is unacceptable, his concept of the 
problem immortal. He contributed to-our idea of political motivation by fos- 
tering our necessary concern with power and security—which must be seen as 

co-factors with liberty and harmony. . 

But both liberty as conceived by Kant and power as,conceived' by Hobbes 
have a distinct anti-social coloring. The fellow man, though a necessity, is for 
one & potential obstacle and for the other a potential rival. No doubt, the fel- 

. low man has both of these characters; it is equally true that these are not for the 
social animal his primary political meanings. 

With these comments we take leave of the sinewy and —€— Kantian 
philosophy, whose very defects leave us immediately in the midst of twentieth 
century speculation and turmoil. We us the political aspect of the total human 
will to live. 


The germ of this will is not created by the political community. We have 
learned to see it as a biological deposit. The community helps it to unfold, 
interprets and shapes it—but leaves always the question whether some other 
shaping and interpreting would have been better, fairer to the possibilities of 
the original germ. 

This question would be meaningless unless it were true—and the truth is l 
crucial for our problem—that the germ has its own trend, its own way of unfold- 
ing—what Aristotle (and later Hans Driesch) calls its “entelechy” and Aquinas 
its “synderesis”’—and therefore its own independent critique of all kind aids 
and recommenders such 88.parents, educators, customs, institutions, laws, and 
the occupational pressures of the social order. Its own bent is individual, a 
spring of untamable wildness at the core of the biological organism which 
remains forever outside the political community. To say that the community 
makes the man is like saying that the trellis makes the vine because the vine 
requires its shaping and lifting aid. Yet it is the highest task of the community 
to bring this wild potency to maturity. How shall we conceive it? | 


Here contemporary psychology comes forward with various proposals—one 
in particular of almost insistent urgency. It gains its foothold from the fact - 
that the individual himself hardly knows the nature of the force within him 
which animates his perpetual striving-ahead and his discontent with every 
Bocially-proffered interpretation of his will. In his conscious life he intends to 
govern his life by “reason”: but this force—which is, after all, himself—lies 
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deeper than his rationality. If he will understand himself, he must lead an ear— 
probably a reluctant ear—to the theory of “‘subconscious motivation." 

The doubt is raized whether our human individual’s motivation is discover- 
able in any daylight inspection, or whether he is driven by subconscious, per-. 
haps unconscious, impulses, hailing from human or subhuman ancestry, or 
from infantile impressions. Our century. has so far specialized in exploring ir- 
rational factors of human conduct as to lead the “rational animal" into a ra- 
tional doubt of his own rationality. It is necessary for us to face this doubt, for 


if this analysis of human motivation is valid, political theory must be revised 


ab ovo. > i: 
Already one phase of political theory, that dealing with crime and its treat- 

ment, is radically affected. In a creature of irrational drives, crime: and delin- 
quency are forms of disease whose proper treatment is not punishment but cure: -~ 
moral reaction is outmoded, and the psychiatric process promises to replace the 


judicial process in such cases. But if the general hypothesis of subconscious 


' motivation is valia for what we regard as pathological types, normal political 


‘life is also subject to analogous interpretation. Since Mr. Justice Cardozo pub- 
lished his genial study of the judicial process, -much has been made of the irra- 
tional factors which control the opinions of the bench: A writer in the California 
Law Review has even held that “the written opinion is little more than a special 
plea made in defense of impulses which are largely unconscious.’ And if this be. ’ 
true of the judge, who has a special obligation to “objectivity,” what of the 
various grades of laymen? It is hard to conceive a limit to the impact of this 
view on. political theory short of submitting all political processes to the guid- 


. ance of qualified peychoanalysts. 


At this point, the crucial question for all political theories arises in a new 
light, Quis custodie: custodes? Who shall analyze the qualified analysts? Since in 
the words of our writer “there can never be a judge without predispositions,” 
and‘since the analyst is by necessity a judge—a judge of judges—it would seem 
indicated (and C. G. Jung concurs) that the analyst should, be analyzed before 
being admitted to practice. The problem how to hght on the original standard-- 
setting analyst, thus develops an.infinite regress. And this, evidently, must be 


‘the logical situation of any doctrine of human nature which removes the cri- 
.. teria of self-judgment from the conscious focus to a subterranean darkness in 
‘which only an esoteric priesthood of the subconscious can provide the decisive 


oracles. 
We cannot, in short, invite the irrational to teke charge of the human in- 


dividual, still less of the political individual, without self-contradiction. But 


this conclusion, while it relieves us of a current danger of abuse, does nothing to 
impugn, nor to explain; the far-reaching significance of the subconscious for 
political theory, especially in the interpretation of that “total will" of which we 


* Theodore Schroeder in Vol. 6, p. 89 (1918). The writer continues by saying that in . 
order to grasp the r3al meaning of the opinion we must see it as “a revelation of the 
emotions, the phantasies, the desires, the persistent pastlife, and the present intellectual 
status of the judge’’—s vision, he insists, which only the qualified analyst can achieve. 
Quoted by Jerome Hall, Readings in J'urtsprudence PARADON; 1938), pp. 1129-1130. 
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are in search. I venture io think that the solution of this problem i is now within 
reach. Let me indicate its direction. 

In the nature of their practice, E T iud psychiatrists are con- 
cerned with the subconscious chiefly i in its clinical ineidence—its critical or pro- 
testing relations to the conscious direction of life. But what if there were, beside 
the critical subconsciousness, a concurrent or allied subconsciousness? And what 
if this allied subconsciousness were by all odds the greater part of the subcon- 
scious life? This appears to be the case.? 

The term “subconscious” is a convenient label for a vids range of mental 
life, demonstrably at work affecting current judgments and actions, yet not 
being ‘at the focus"—not being directly thought of. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, with the great bulk of our “memories” organized into the total of our 
"experience": our experience affects every present perception and feeling, yet 
` without being recalled in detail—just as a whiff of sea-breeze has an emotional 
tang due to unrecalled experiences at sea. It 1s the case also with what are con- 
. veniently called "instincts": congenital impulses, not hailing from our own 
experience, which light up their specific objects with an untaught interest and 
active direction—for food or fight or sex— whose sources we cannot consciously 
. trace. They, too, are subconscious; in a sense we may say that they do not 
appear in consciousness tn person at alll We are wholly incapable of ticking them 
off on our fingers, and psychologists differ widely on their number. (They used 
to deny their existence—fair evidence that they are not part of the conscious 
foreground.) One reason for this difficulty of identification is that, while they 
have different mechanisms, impulses sprout out, so to speak, from a common 
root: they are diverse expressions of a single life-impulse. It is this common 
impulse that Schopenhauer, with some pertinence, called “the will to live"; | 
the impulses are, we may say, congenital hints of a program for classifiable 
. oeeasions—now eat, now sleep, now fight, now run away—but always for the 
same individual impulse to survive, to grow, to develop a shape of life for one- 
self. In any case, what we so far see is that “the subconscious’’ is no idlé sub- 
cellar, breeding cross-currents of impulse in the dark, but an ever-active func- 
tion of daily living, working with and not against the conscious program. 

If we ask whether the subconscious impulses are "irrational," the answer is 
that they are pre-rational: they do not explain themselves, nor ask leave, be- 
fore lighting up their occasions with their interests and values. The rationality 
of man does not consist in his thinking out in advance why he values what he 
values: it consists in his “integration.” He is rational in so far as he maintains a 
consistent course towards understandable ends, woven into a significant pur- 
pose. Instinctive drives are, in this sense, rationable; they are admitted, by the 
mature individual, to influence on his behavior only. on condition of contribut- 
' ing to the going program of action. And this integrable character of instinct- 
life is promoted by the common rootage of the several drives in the single hered- 
itary vector-factor of the individual—on the biological side, the “will to live," 


3 Sae the author's “Note on the Subconscious” in The Meaning of God in Human Fa- 
perience (New Haven, 1912), pp. 527-638. 
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on the proa side, the groping will to realize a human » destiny io T 
one's human living well. 


The human individual is driven—as lower animals presumably are not— 


not merely to become a fair specimen of the human type, but to achieve a 
destiny unique to himself. He comes to consider “doing his living well" as in- 
volving the use of distinctive powers of his own: he wants to “find himself" 
in the discovery or acceptance of a. unique task. For that reason, the growing-up 
of the human individual is likely to be attended, as presumably animal growing- 
up is not, with an undercurrent of anxious concern lest one fail to identify the 
specific task which puts worth into one’s unique existence. Here “the pursuit of 
- happiness" has its troubles. Even in the subconscious groping of childhood and 
in the more definitely suffering explorings of youth,‘ there is a purely human 


feeling of responsibility. Responsibility to what? Responsibility not directly to- 


the community but to the total source of one’s being—say to the universe 
at large. In this striving—like all persistent things more subconscious than 
conscious—to become fully human (the will to live) and to do a fully human 
job (the will to power), we recognize the activities of what we above called 
"the germ," the intergrating factor which weaves a plurality of pre-rational 
ingredients into a rational totality. This rational totality of will ts the human 


individual.’ Its horizon is cosmic, not political. In what í way, then, is it related. 


to the aaa individual? 


If xod should ask a human being point-blank “What are you?” his siae | 


 Beiousness, diving inward, would certainly discover a mass of organic sensa- 
tions, a sort of hearthfire kept by a “self” whose name could be forthcoming 
on demand. The human “I am" appears to have its being in this center. It is, 
to be sure, also an “I think," reaching’ out to infinity, and an "I will," reach- 
ing forward in time, clearly for a short distance, and then less clearly without 
limit. But all these outreachings report back to the central hearth: we cannot 
agree to dissolve the “I am” in the "I will." The self is surely a striving; it is 
also surely a passionate concern for the meaning and destiny of all striving: 
it is a perpetual recoil as well as a perpetually expanding adventure, eternally 


* Bee, for example, Masefield’s So Long to Learn (New York, 1952). 
s Cf. the author's Human Nature and Iis Remaking, rev. ed. (New Haven, 1923), Ch 
11 and pp. 474—477. 


Our psychologist-philosophers—J&mes, Royce, Dery ana with our Mac 


philosophers—Peirce, Whitehead—that the individual is internally a multitude. Royce 
calls him a society of selves, Whitehead a ''society of occasions.” But they also agree that 
the individual is not the multitude but the unity of the multitude; and it is Royce who 
most clearly and simply expresses this view of the individual: “the self'is a purpose," a 


_ purpose such that no other individual could fulfill it (The World and the Individual, New 


York, 1901, Vol. 2, p. 276). William James, much occupied with the instincts and the 
latent ‘‘energies of men," also identified the individual with a unique function or task— 
and saw here the basis for a democratic individualism—but he more directly expressed the 
conviction that it is the function of subconscious energies to support, not to distract, the 


conscious course of lifa: they may enable us “to tap deeper levels of will-power than are - 


habitually used." See R. B. Perry, The, Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 
1935), Vol. 2, pp. 217, 266. 


` 
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making up its mind &bout the world while eternally working there. All of 
this being said, we agree that the human individual “finds himself" in an emi- 
nent sense when he finds &n active function, & task, which is peculiarly his: 
he is -willing to be identified in the world’s eyes with and by that function. And 
it is this function or task, not any preéxisting right, which makes him the 
political individual. 

We have said that Hobbes caught 2 glimpse of the psychology of the political 
man, at one point: its ambitious time-dimension, and the implied need for power 
“to assure forever the way of his future desire.” Hobbes was right about the 
time-span; he was wrong about the “desire.” Man is not interested in enjoying 
forever, he is interested in doing something that will last. And since he himself 
cannot last forever, he can secure endurance for his work only if it can be em- 
bedded in a continuing current of life, the life of an historic community. If 
for no other reason, thé state is essential to the perishable individual i in order 
to lend to his work its own perpetuity.® 

But the political —( -has something more than time-span to contrib- 
ute to an individual's work. It contributes the whole setting which makes 
“a task" mean anything whatever. 

We speak of the community as “historic, as having a “continuing current of 
life." In Kant’s picture of the work of ine this notion of a continuing current 
is absent: there is community, in the sense of a group of individuals interested 
in free action within an identical Lebensraum without conflict; but their actions 
could be simply the continued pursuit of the round of human wishes, the same 
from time to time. In such a community, & “task” has no sense. But Kant’s 
own argument offers the handle to give it sense. We have said that, on Kant’s 
showing, theré are plural solutions to the problem of non-conflicting ires actions; 
and that the decision among them must be authoritative—that law must be 
positive. Every actual legal community thus represents a decision, a law-pat- 
tern that might have been otherwise: but this means that every posttive law- 
system is experimental, a way of living subject to revision by the results of ex- 
perience. And this, in turn, means that a certain consecutive argument enters 
into the life of the community: it has a significant history, as former law- 
patterns are left behind. (And changes in law-patterns imply changes in all 
institutional life.) This significant historic sequence of decisions embedded 1n law 
is what constitutes the nation-state: the nation-state is an experiment in law- 
making, having its own individuality. On these grounds, the community must 
be political—not only in order to protect its continued existence, but also in 
order to make the positive decisions which give it an individual history. And 
it is only in such a community that individual “tasks” can occur, contributing 
ideas, critical and constructive, to the common cultural enterprise. 

Unless, then, the community is political, in the sense of having its own 
individuality of legal decision, no human being can achieve the individuality 
of having his own "task." Without the nation-state, no human individuals at all— 


8 See the author's Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), pp. 321, 325. 
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unless ih ita absence they undertake to set one up! This is a crucial “unless” 
foi the whole relation of individual to state. i 


d From the —€— so far, it might appear that the political community 18 


‘necessary to the individual's very being to the extent that “the state is prior 
to the individual"—-gives him whatever meaning he can have. The community 
is certainly an organ of the individual’s life. Can it be, also, that the individual : 
is an organ of the community's life? 

We have noted certain respects in which the fellow-man, both individually 
and in his corporate capacity, is a menace to the individual. The Kantian 
need for freedom and.the Hobbesian quest of power look on the fellow man as 
potential intruder, obstacle, rival. And-when Marx and Engels brought forward 
the economic motive as fundamental, they tried to build on one of the emphat- 
ically competitive aspects of the human-fellow: however cooperative he may 
be in production, at the point of distribution and consumption he is the 

‘competitor; and the promise of class war, thus built into the premises, cannot : 
-be expunged in the mythical classless society. Certainly these negative aspects 
of association exist; but they are not the whole, or even the primary, truth of 
the social relationship. If they are to be absorbed or overcome, it must be by 
finding within the concept of the striving and expending individual will a non- 
competitive development which can absorb and subordinste the competitive 
; aspects. This is the step we have now to take. 

Consider the impulse sometimes reckoned among the instincts, “sociability,” 
primarily a type of mental hunger rather than a herding impulse. It involves - 
speech as a continuous give-and-take of ideas. Consider this mutual transier as 
involving & flux of power. To transfer a physical possession is to relinquish Its - 
use; to transfer an idea is to give without rélinquishing—to exercise a power - 
«lile enhancing the power of the receiver. In so far as a will to power is in- 
volved, it is a non-competitive will. The transfer of ideas may have a definite 


` intention to build the other mind, as in education, where the will .to power 


becomes & will to create—the most audacious form of social relationship, yet 
“as prevalent as human care.’ Itis the specific impulse of the parent, the teacher, 
the legislator in Rousseau’s sense (Social Contract, Book 2, ch. 7). But it is 
also the impulse of everyoné possessed of an idea which he conceives valid for 
all, If it is the mark of the individual to have a unique purpose, it must also be 
his mark to bring his idea into the current of community life; he must have a 
non-competitive will to power. | | 

Now suppose thet the political community is there, and our individual is a 
. part of it, but is its critic. He is at once in it-and alien to it; it is indispensable 


1 There is still something for pael heii in Plato’s anticipation of the theory of 


` subconscious motivation. When Plato puts into the mouth of Diotima the proposal that 


all desires are forms of love and that all love is an impulse to create, he is asserting & aub- 
conscious element of identity in the impulsive life, which anticipates—with better pro- 
portion—the early dootrines of Freud. It is perhaps the first assertion of a psychological 
unity of impulse underlying conscious will. Cf. Human Nature and tte Remaking, pp. 96, 


e 97, 99° 
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to him and he is at odds with it; “he can’t live without it, and can’t live with - 
it"; his independent "germ" asserts its judgeship. Then it becomes his task, 
or an integral part of his task, to revise the community. He cannot make 
the community, for the community is made; but he may re-make it. On the 
whole, this is is normal and typical relation of the individual to the political 
community. 
|. Every me community has its customary ways of guiding individual 
members in the satisfaction of their instinctive drives, without conflict. Every 
individual utilizes the going community pattern as & working hypothesis— 
reserving himself from complete commitment to it, not because he wishes to 
be alien but because in his "germ" he is external, responsible to the universe, 
and must make the comment he makes. But this, his inescapable externality, 
is the point of leverage which Archimedes sought: it is the individual's possi- - 
bility of creating some element of the community of tomorrow. Indeed, the 
historic community, the nation-state, cannot live by conserving alone; it must 
.live by the continued renewal of the decisions which identify it. And the 
individual is its only organ of rebirth, its only organ of fertility. There is no cřea- 
tion or invention except by individual persons. 
Thus we confirm what at first we surmised, that there is a circular relation . 
between individual and state; each, in a sense; makes the other. The sense in 
which the state makes the individual is, however, somewhat Pickwickian: the 
existence of the state makes the individual posstble—without it, he couldn't be 
" —but his actual making, the finding of his task and doing it, has to be done by 
the individual himself. By contrast, the sense in which the individual makes 
the state is quite literal, if only we specify the state of tomorrow and not the 
state of yesterday—and specify further that the extent of creation by any 
one individual is seldom more than a fragment, the contribution somewhere ' 
of a single tile or ornament to the slow rebuilding of the great city. 


Shall we say, then, with Jefferson, that the political individual, defined as the. 
non-competitive will to power through ideas, which requires the political com- 
munity for its satisfaction, has a set of inalienable rights which the state exists 
to secure? . 

There is ohe right i in the situation, and only one. The existence of a right 
implies the existence of an-obligation on the part of the subject claiming the 
right. If the individual feels himself responsible to the universe from which , 
he comes for doing his living well, then he has a right to that doing, not other- 
wise. Unless he does his task, both he and the state must wither away; for their 
interest is identical and vital; but the responsible individual has the right. Let 
us call it the right to do his task. If this is what Jefferson meant by “the pursuit 
of happiness” (to the contemporary mind, the pursuit of happiness may have 
other connotations)—and indeed it is the only intelligent pursuit of happiness— ` 
then here we have the aboriginal right for whose securing governments are 
instituted among men. s 
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COMMENTS ON THE THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONS* 


RERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This is an attempt to sketch in very rough form what seem to me some of the 
central concepts and problems of organization theory. In the first section I have 
tried to define the field of organization theory and to indicate with some care 
what justification: there is for regarding it as a distinct area of theory, related 
to, but by no means identical with, the theory of small groups and the theory of 
social institutions. The comments in the second section on subject-matter 
areas simply spell out the implications, many of them perhaps obvious, of, the 
central argument of the first section. 

This paper is concerned with all kinds of organizations, and not simply with 
those that fall withm the area of public administration. This definition of the 
scope of organization theory reflects my own conviction that there are a great 
many things that-can be said about organizations in general, without specifica- 
tion of the particular kind of.organization under consideration. Moreover, 
even if we were interested solely in governmental organizations, I believe that 
& great deal can be learned from the comparison of their characteristics with 
those of other kinds of organizations, and from attempts to explain the similari- 
ties and differences that are found. Neither of these statements denies the exist- 
ence of numerous and important phenomena that are peculiar to governmental 
organizations or the need for theory in public administration to deal with 
these phenomena. 


THE SUBJECT OF ORGANIZATION THEORY 


Human organizations are systems of interdependent activity, encompassing 
at least several primary groups and usually characterized, at the leyel of con- 
sciousness of participants, by a high degree of rational direction of behavior 
toward ends that are objects of common acknowledgment and expectation. 
Typical examples of organizations are business firms, governmental adminis- 
trative agencies, and voluntary associations like political clubs. 

In complex enterprises the definition of the unit is not unambiguous—a 
whole agency, a bureau, or even a section in a large department may be re- 
garded as an organization. In such a nest of Chinese blocks the smallest mulii- 
person units are the primary, groups; the largest are institutions (e.g.; “the 
economic system,” “the state”) and whole societies. We will restrict the term 
. “organization” to systems that are larger than primary groups, smaller than 
institutions. Clearly, the lower boundary is sharper than the upper. 

Complexity in any body of phenomena has genérally led to the construction 


* These comments wore originally put down on paper without any view toward publi- 
cation, and later were circulated among the persons who-attended a conference on ar- 
ganization theory sponsored by the Social Science-Research Council at Princeton, N, J., 
June 17-18, 1952. I have been prevailed upon, with some misgivings, now to expose thom 
to a wider audience. 
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of specialized theories, each dealing with the phenomena at a particular "level." 
Levels are defined by specifying certain units as the objects of study and by 
stating the propositions of theory in terms of intra-unit behavior and inter- 
unit behavior. (Cf. the sequence of elementary particle-atom-molecule in 
physics and the sequence: gene-chromosome-nucleus-cell-tissue-organ-organism 
in biology.) l 

Noi every arbitrarily selected unit defines a suitable level for scientific 
study. The most important “unities” that make a level an appropriate one for 
theory construction and testing appear to be the following: 

(a) The units at the level in question should exhibit a high degree of internal 
cohesion relative to their dependence on each other. Under these circumstances 
we can discover generalizations about the internal properties of the individual 
-units as quasi-isolated systems (e.g., propositions about communications pat- 
terns among component primary groups of an organization). We can also dis- 
cover approximate generalizations about the relations between units as wholes 
(e.g., propositions about competition between two organizations). 

(b) The units should exhibit internal properties that are different (or depend 
on different mechanisms) from those that predominate in the internal properties 
of sub-units at the next level below (e.g., the determinants of the volume of 
communication between members of two different primary groups in an organ- 
ization should be distinguishable in important respects from the determinants 
of the volume of communication between members of a single primary group). 

These two tests are not intended as metaphysical assertions about ‘“whole- 
ness” or “emergent” properties, but simply as criteria determining whether, 
in fact, verifiable propositions can be constructed employing the units in ques- 
tion a8 approximations to the full complexity of nature. Even if at some stage 
in inquiry we should be able to reduce the propositions of theory at one level to 
those at the next lower level—as the theory of gases has been reduced to statis- 
tical mechanics—the former propositions would still retain their usefulness for 
purposes of application and economy of statement. Indeed, the value of both 
sets of propositions is enhanced by their translatability from the one to the 
other. 

Human organizations would seem to qualify to a high degree as suitable units 
defining a level of analysis of systems of human behavior. With respect to the 
first criterion stated above, the most superficial observation shows that the . 
boundaries between organizations have real behavioral significance, and that 
it is meaningful, in first approximation, to state propositions about the relations 
between organizations regarded as wholes. (I trust that I have made clear that 
no notion of “group mind" is implied in this last statement.) 

With respect to the second criterion, I believe that enough is known about 
the psychological mechanisms that are primarily responsible for cohesion and 
interdependence in the primary group to show that these mechanisms cannot 
easily account for the corresponding phenomena in the larger organized ag- 
gregates; and that there are important. organizational phenomena that do not 
have exact counterparts at the primary group level. A number of examples of | 
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these mechanisms and phenomena, which are central to organizations but ab- 
- gent from or of lesser importance to  pamary groups, will þe „given in the next 
section. | : 
But why speak of a level of odds theory! Do we not nds a8 many 
levels as there are structural layers between primary groups and institutions? 
I think not, because I do not believe that these various levels are distinguish- 
&ble to an important extent in terms of the second criterion suggested above 
—i.e., there are no important new mechanisms to'be discovered at these suc- . 
cessive levels. The propositions of organization theory can probably be stated 
with systematic ambiguity so as to refer indifferently to the relations of divisions 
within a bureau or the relations of bureaus within a department. As small differ- 
ences in degree begin to approach qualitative significance at the upper end of 
the scale, we have probably already reached the level of institutional theory. 
In the future, of course, the results of research may force us to revise this as- _ 
sumption and to introduce additional levels of theory. | 


MAJOR PROBLEM ARHAS 


The study oí TRUM has hardly progressed to the point veg a defini- 
tive list can be constructed of the major areas for research. The following list 
was arrived at primarily by considering which characteristics of organization— 
particularly those distinctive ones that identify the level of organization theory 
—require dissection and explanation. I have not tried to construct watertight ' 
categories, and.it will become evident that several of the items represent differ- 
ent ways of looking at the same problem. Until we know what frames of refer- 
ence are going to be the most useful for organization theory, it will surely be 
desirable to retain elternative frameworks, and to take considerable pains to 
develop.means for translating from one framework to another. 

1. The process of decision-making in organization. A language for the descrip- 
tion of decision-making processes appears to offer considerable promise as a 
framework for the study of organizations. The central notion is that a decision ,. 
, ean be regarded as a conclusion drawn (though not in any strict logical sense) | 
from premises; and that influence is exercised by transmitting PEPENE; which 
are then taken as premises for subsequent decisions. 

When the problem of influence is stated iñ these terms, our attention is 
called to some features that are not prominent in- other Porn UE We see, 
for example, that the process may depend not only upon interpersonal relations 
between influencer and influencee, but also upon the structure and accepted 
rules of transformation of the language employed by them. One can begin 
investigation here by posing such questions as how influence is transmitted in 
an organization between professional groups that employ different problem- 
solving technologies, e.g. accountants and engineers. Work on organization 
theory utilizing this framework could probably soon be related, in a mutually 
beneficial way, to research on the sociology of knowledge ein on the psychology 
of the problem-solving process.! l 


1 The relation between organizational behavior and individual en and 
problem-solving processes is discussed in the author’s Adminésirative Behavior (New York, 
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2. The phenomena of power in organizations. À characteristic feature of the - 
mutual influence of organization members upon one another is that this influ- 
ence exhibits striking asymmetries—as, for example, in the superior-subordi- 
nate relationship. These asymmetries appear to be what we have chiefly in mind 
in using such terms as “power” and “authority.” The following are a number of 
important research tasks in this area: - 

a. A fully operational definition of power and methods for observing and 
measuring power relationships is not yet at hand, but would seem fundamental 
to the description of organizational. behavior. 

. b. More needs to be learned about the motivational basis of power in organ- 
izations, including the roles of sanctions, identifications, and attitudes of legiti- 
macy in the acceptance of authority. Progress has been made in the study of 
the analogous phenomena in primary groups (e.g., work on leadership and on 
group morale),? but it is not obvious that the mechanisms of influence within thé 
primary group tell all, or even most, of the story of influence processes in larger 
organized aggregates... 

‘c. In elaboration of the last point, the distinction between the “formal” and 
the "informal" in organizations appears to lie, in part, in differences between 
the psychological bases of cohesion that are involved. When we refer to power 
as formal, what we appear to mean is that internalized attitudes toward legiti- 
mate &uthority provide the motivation for acceptance of the relationship. While 
feelings about legitimacy undoubtedly play a role in primary group relation- 
ships, I would conjecture that they take on additional importance when they 
serve as a substitute forthe immediate experience of approval and disapproval 
in face-to-face relationships.* ` 

d. Another mechanism that is important i in the transmission of influence i in ` 
organizations is the interlocking of primary groups through the dual member- 
ship of supervisory employees. In general, each supervisory employee is a mem- 
ber both of a group in which he is formal leader and of another in which his 


1947), Ch. 5. My researches in the decade since this connection occurred to me have 
steadily deepened my conviction that a very deep relation—not by any.means analogical 
or metaphorical—exists between decision processes in organisations and the processes 
described by Gestalt psychologists in their atudy of the problem-solving process. Since the 
purpose of this paper is to state problema, not to solve them, I will have to be content here 
with this simple statement of my belief: 

2 For an introduction to the literature, see Harold Guetskow (ed.), Groups, Leadership, 
and Men (Pittsburgh, 1951), and “Human Relations Research in Large Organizations," 
Journal of Soéial Issues, Vol. 7, no. 8 (whole number), 1951. 

3 Àn overreaction from the excessive emphasis on formal organisation in the earlier 
work on organization theory has led, in the last two decades, to an almost equally serious 
neglect of the importance of attitudes toward legitimacy. The same overreaction—from 
legalistic analyses of the state in terms of “sovereignty” to a pure power-politics approach 
to political behavior—haa occurred in the other areas of political science as well. (Lasswell 
and Kaplan, for example, in Power and Society (New Haven, 1951) come very clcse to 
treating legitimate authority as an epiphenomenon that has no independent influence on 
the development of a system of political behavior.) With the reconstruction of ''legiti- 
macy” as a psychological, rather than a legal concept, the way is now open to a reconcilia- 
tion of the formal and the informal (legitimate authority and power) within a behavioral 
framework. T i 
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immediate superior is formal leader. The principal research problems here are 
_to determine the behavior patterns that are adopted by executives in these , 
“cross-pressure’’ situations; and, if there are several such patterns, to find 
what determines which one will be adopted. The same questions need to be 
answered with respect to the “staf” man who, because he is attached to a 
*dine" unit, also has potential or actual membership in two primary groups. 
It remains to be seen whether cross-pressures produce the same behavior in 
these organizational situations as in the other social situations where they have 
been studied. 

3. Rational and non-rational aspects of behavtor in organization. Organizations 
are the least “natural,” most rationally contrived units of human association. 
But paradoxically, the theory of an organization whose members are “perfectly 
rational" human beings (capable of unlimited adaptation) is very nearly a 
perfectly vacuous theory. It is only because individual human beings are — 
limited in knowledge, foresight, skill, and time that organizations are useful 
instruments for the achievement of human purpose; and only because organized 
groups of human beings are limited in ability to agree on goals, to communicate, 
and to coopérate that organizing becomes for them a “problem.” 

Organization theory is centrally concerned with identifying and studying 

those limits to the achievement of goals that are, in fact, limits on the flexibility 
‘and ‘adaptability of the goal-striving individuals and groups of individuals 
themselves. The entrepreneur of economic theory is limited only by constraints 
that are external to himself and his organization—the technology—and by the 
goal-striving of individuals whose interests are not identical with his. Adminis- 
trative man is limited also by constraints that are part of his own psychological 
makeup—limited by the number of persons with whom he can communicate, 
‘the amount of information he can acquire and retain, and so forth. The fact - 

that these limits are not physiological and fixed, but are instead largely deter- : 
mined by social and even organizational forces, creates problems of theory 
construction of great subtlety; and the fact that the possibilities of modifying 
and relaxing these limits may themselves become objects of rational calculation 
compounds the difficulties. 

In this general area of research, promising suggestions as to the direction in 
which we might move are contained in oligopoly theory and game theory (for- | 
mulation ofthe “outwitting’ ’ problem),5 and in sociological speculations about 
the self-confirming prophecy. I would single out the following areas for special 
attention: 

a. Identification of the limits of rationality. We need & more complete and - 
systematic taxonomy of the constraints, internal to the system of social action, 
thet serve as limits to the attainment, of goals. This would lead to empirical 
research on the questions: (i) under what circumstances particular constraints 


* This point is also elaborated upon in Adminisiraitve Behavior. See particularly pp. 
39-41, 80-84, 96-102, 240-44. 7 

5 See John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior (Princeton, 1944), especially Ch. 2. 
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do and do not operate, including inter-cultursl uniformities and differences, 
and (ii) under what circumstances the modification or removal of — 
constraints becomes an object of rational calculation. 

b. Theory of organizational innovation and change. Plans are regarded aS 

“utopian” when their implementation would require changes in internal con- 
straints that.are thought to be unchangeable. Essentially, utopian plans are 
rejected because ‘‘you can’t change human nature" in those respects that would 
be essential to achievement of the plan. Research is needed as to the criteria 
that are applied by human beings in planning situations to determine which 
of the behavior variates they will regard as variable (i.e., subject to rational 
determination), and which as fixed (i.e., constraints on goal attainment). 

c. Reification of groups. The limit of human understanding in the presence 
of complex social structures leads human beings to construct simplified maps 
(i.e., theories or models) of the social system in which they are acting, and to 
behave as though the maps were the reality. To the extent that such maps are 
held in common, they must be counted among the internal constraints on 
rational adaptation. What we have just said applies, of course, to all systems of 
classification which, by determining when situations are "similar" and when 
“different,” provide the individual with the social definition of the situation. 

My earlier comments about the relation of “formal” organization to attitudes 
of legitimacy can be generalized i in terms of this notion of social classification. 
The process of organizing involves, among other things, Securing: acceptance 
by the organization members of a common model that defines the situation 
for them, and provides them with roles and expectations of the roles of others, 
and with commonly accepted classificatory schemes. Attitudes of legitimacy 
-probably provide & principal motivational base for the organizing process. 

What is needed here is study of the factors that determine how an organiza-: 
tion will be perceived by the persons in it, how the mode of perception affects 
behavior, and what the effects are of a greater or lesser degree of sharing of 
such perceptions. 

4. The organizational environment and the soctal environment. Members of an 
organization generally come to it already equipped with the mores of the 
society in which it operates. To what extent can and do organizations develop : 
and inculcate mores that are distinct from the mores of the society? To what 
extent are there in a society generalized mores about behavior in organizations 
that provide the basis for the operation of the individual organizations in the: 
society (e.g., generalized mores about superior-subordinate roles)? 

Organization theory has been largely culture-bound through failure to at- 
tack this problem.’ The theory of bureaucracy as developed by Max Weber 
and his followers represents the furthest progress in dealing with it. The his- 
torical data appealed to by the Weberians need supplementation by analysis 
of contemporary societies, advanced and primitive. A comparison of intra- 
cultural uniformity and variation in organization patterns with inter-cultural 


* Of. Robert A. Dahl, “The Science of Publio Administration: Three Problems," Public 
Administration Review, Vol. 7, pp. 1-11 (Winter, 1947). 
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uniformity and variation would provide-the evidence we need to determine to 
what extent the cooperative patterns in organizations are independent of the 
e of cooperation of the society. 

5. Stability and change in organizations. Any theory of the noveno of & 
system of organizational behavior through time must take account of the ap- 


' parent stability exhibited by organizations. From every: evidence, this stability 


must be.an extremely complex phenomenon. It may rest in part on the kinds 
of bonds, which we. might refer to as non-rational, that have been observed in 
the primary group; it may depend in part on the rational calculations of mem- 
bers that their interests are served by the organization. It is because the role of 
these, and possibly.other, bases of stability needs to be explored that I offer 
` the following suggestions: 

&. It is possible that systems in which the “non-rational” ime of stabilizing 
mechanism predominates will behave in a qualitatively different fashion from 
those in which the “rational” type of stabilizing mechanism prevails. Ii, by 
construction of models embodying the two types of mechanisms, a qualitative 


`- difference could be deduced, the way would be open to empirical assessment of ' 
“the importance of the two mechanisms.’ 


b. The work that has been done to date on the theory of the “rational” 


. mechanism would suggest that stability in thi8 case depends on certain rela- 


tions between the aspiration levels oi members and their achievement levels. 
If 80, we can draw on the psychological research that has already been done on 
these latter phenomena to design experiments and field studies that would test. 
whether this is, indeed, one of the mechanisms involved in stability. 

c. We may borrow the economists’ term “entrepreneur” to refer to an indi- . 
vidual who specializes as a broker in finding mutually acceptable terms on which 
a group of persons can be induced to associate, or to continue association, in an 
organization.® We need research to determine what the role is of entrepreneur-- 
ship, so defined, in the process of organizational activity. I conjecture that there 
are some close relationships both with the “middleman” notion, introduced in. 
` topic 2 d, and with the kind of stability mechanisms discussed in 6 b. Study is 
also seeded of whether the uniqueness or non-uniqueness of the acceptable 
. terms of association is-an important determinant of the amount of authority 


1 For further discussion of these mechanisms in the context of mathematical models, 


-see -Herbert A. Simon, “A Formal Theory of Interaction in Social Groups," American 


Soctological Review, Vol. 17, pp. 202-11 (April, 1952), and “A Comparison of Organisation 
Theories," Review of Economic Studtes, forthcoming. 

` * I believe that this usage does not do too much violence to the term, at least. as it is 
used by economic historians and those concerned with the dynamic theory of the firm, 
e.g., Schumpeter. In terms of this definition, entrepreneurship is not peculiar to business 
concerns but is present (and, I.believe, to the same important extent) in governmental and 
voluntary organisations as well. Examples of important entrepreneurs in governmental, 
non-profit, and voluntary. organizations would be-William Alanson White, Gifford Pinchot, 
William Rainey Harper, Clarence Streit—the list is inexhaustible. Anyono attempting to 
, describe the roles of men like Charles Merriam and Louis Brownlow within the. fields of 
political science and public administration can hardly a ud using the concepta of entre- 
preneurial theory. i 
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that can be exercised ‘over organization members. This relationship has been 
exhibited in some formal models, but it needs empirical verification. - 

d. The two topics just discussed get, very close to the heart of the processes 
of bargaining and the formation of coalitions, insofar as these processes involve 
rational calculation of advantage." The formal apparatus of game theory ap- 
pears to provide an appropriate language of theory formulation, and, on the 
' empirical side, some of the problems could probably be med by means of 
relatively small-scale laboratory experiments. ; 

e. Another aspect of survival and stability is the question of how S 
tions adapt themselves to uncertainty and incomplete information. In the past 
_two decades this has been a favorite topic of economists," but only in the last 
five years has there been much attention to the two aspects of greatest impor- 
tance to organization theory: (i) reduction in the impact of uncertain events 
by retention of "flexibility" and (ii) the role of a stable social environment as a 
_means of providing predictability to the individuals who are a part of it. 

Under the first heading, research is needed as to the implications of particu- 
lar ways of organizing behavior for the adaptability of the organization under 
changing, unpredictable circumstances. Under the second heading, research 
is needed as to the existence and nature of mechanisms i in social organizations 
that are analogous (in the sense of performing the same function) to the homeo- 
static mechanisms of organisms. Whether organizations are adaptive and pos- 
sessed of homeostatic mechanisms is an empirical question, but one which, in all 
probability, can be answered in the affirmative. But the important theoretical 
issue is the nature of the mechanisms—a, question that is not solved by reference 
to the organismic analogy. Moreover, while primary groups and social institu- 
tions may also exhibit homeostasis and adaptivity, there is no reason to believe 
that the mechanisms involved are the same ones that produce these phenomena 
in organizations. MUR equivalence does not imply structural equiva- 
lence." 

6. Specialization and the division of work. The division of work and the design 
of the organizational communications system have in the past been the central 
concerns of persons interested in organization theory for purposes of applica- 
tion. The question usually asked is: “How do we divide the work, and what 
channels of communication do we establish in order to operate efficiently?" 
For purposes of research, the question is more properly stated: “What are the 
~ consequences for organizational activity of dividing the work one way rather 


* The process that Philip Selsnick refers to as *'cooptation" fits in here also. See his 
TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, 1949). 

10 See the excellent survey of the economic literature in Kenneth J. Arrow, ‘‘Alterna- 
tive Approaches to the Theory of Choice i in Risk-Taking Rituations," Seba as aa Vol. 
19, pp. 404-37 (Oct., 1951). 

u This last proposition-is an important "is of our justification, in the first part of this 
memorandum, for the study. of “levels.” The issues involved are discusséd with great 
sophistication by T. C. Schneirla, “The ‘Levels’ Concept in the Study of Social Organiza- 
tion in Animals,” in John J. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (eda. 2 Social Psychology at the 
Crossroads (New York, 1951). 
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than another, or employing one set of communications channels rather than 
another?" E 

The last half of the question (communications) is best answered in terms 
of the frames of reference of topics 1 and 2. The subject of the division of work 
requires further comment. We are considering, of course, not only the question 
of specialization of the individual organization member, but also the allocation 
of tasks to whole organization units—in fact, it is the question of specialization 
among the larger aggregates rather than specialization within the primary 
group that is the proper concern of organization theory. We are equally con- — 
cerned with “vertical” specialization—i.e:, allocation of decision-making func- 
tions to various status and authority levels in an organization—and with 
“horizontal” specialization—i.e., fixing the jurisdictional boundaries of coordi- 
nate organizational units. 

a. Current theories of specialization i in organization (excluding the “human 
relations” approach to the primary group) are largely derived, via the scientific 
management movement, from Adam Smithian notions that specialization is a 
means to efficiency, and hence to effective competition. There has been little 
examination of the alternative Durkheimian idea-that specialization is a means 
of protection from competition. 12 The research problem suggested by the con- 
trast is to examine in what respects specialization (and what kinds of specializa- 
tion) increases organizational stability; in what respects it jeopardizes stabil- 
ity; and to what extent these considerations enter into decisions about special- 
ization. The problem is also related to 5 e in that certain forms of specialization 
may make an organization less dependent on what other organizations do, and 
hence may provide & means for dealing with uncertainty. 

b. The consequences of specialization depend on the constraints discussed 
in topic 8. It is an important question as to how far specialization is determined . 
by constraints external to the organization—the technology of its activities— 
and how far it is determined by internal constraints—the psychological and 
sociological limitations upon rational adaptation. (The situation is even a bit 
more complicated because the technology—in the sense of the physical, chemi- 
cal, biological, ete., processes involved in the organization's activity—is not, 


^ independent of the state of technological knowledge, and the latter may, in 


turn, be interdependently related to the forms of social specialization that 
prevail.) In almost every city, the fire department is a recognized organization 
unit, and in almost every steel mill, the blast furnace department. Here are 


. examples of specialization that appear to be dictated by the technology—the 


units are natural" in this sense. On the other side we find units that are “natu- 


ral" in the sense of being specialized to handle socially-defined purposes, which, 


in turn, depend on the processes of reification discussed in 3 ¢ (e.g., the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau). Research into the theory of specialization making use of the 
framework suggested in topic 3 is needed to clarify these issues, and to formu- 
late and test propositions about the consequences af specialization. 


11 My former colleague, Victor A. Thompson, first pointed out to me the T R of 
thia distinction. 
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c. The relationship between specialization and the internal constraints on 
rational adaptation is two-way. The division of work may be determined, partly 
or wholly, by such constraints; it will in turn create constraints. That is, the 
form of specialization will be a major determinant of the frames of reference, 
skills and knowledge, identifications and foci of attention of organization mem- 
bers. Probably this is the most promising viewpoint from which to tackle the 
non-rational aspects of formation of group identifications (or “interests” in 
the political sense) and the effects of such identifications upon inter-group 
processes (cf. 5 d on the “rational” aspects). 

d. Problems of vertical specialization are closely related to topics 1 and 2. 
In applied organization theory, the questions are usually stated.in terms of 
“centralization” and “decentralization.” 


This list of research areas illustrates, I think, that the phenomena of organ- 
ization constitute an important level of theory—a level that is encompassed 
nelther by the usual conceptualizations of small-group processes nor by those 
of the more macroscopic analyses of cultures and institutions. 

The characteristics of this level that give it its particular “flavor” are the 
following: (a) its focus is on relations among interlocking or non-interlocking 
primary groups rather than on relations within primary groups; (b) it is largely 
concerned with situations where zweckrationalitdt plays a large role relative to 
wertrationalitdt (as compared with the study either of small groups or of cul- 
tures); (c) in these situations the scheme of social interaction becomes itself 
partly a resultant of the rational contriving of means and the conscious con- 
struction and acting out of "artificial" roles; and (d) explanation of phenomena 
at this level requires the closest attention to the fluid boundaries of rational 
adaptation, including the important boundaries imposed by group frames of 
reference, perceptual frameworks; and symbolic techniques. In contrast to 
these characteristics, the level of primary group theory must pay much more 
attention to the personal values that are emergent from the process of group 
interaction itself, the acculturalization of individuals to the group, and the par- - 
ticular forms of cohesion that arise out of face-to-face interaction and individual 
sensitivity to group approval. 

It would be wrong, of course, to insist that none of the primary group phe- 
nomena are relevant to inter-group relations, or vice versa. Nevertheless, the 
important work that has been done on small groups in the past generation— 
much of it involving the observation of groups that were part of larger organ- 
izational structures—has contributed very modestly to the solution of the prob- 
lems of organization theory. 
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' "PEE, ISSUE OF A SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
IN UTILITARIAN THOUGHT 


FRED KORT 
^ University of Connecticut ^ 


'The contested status of the science of politics has compelled its supporters to 
pursue their endeavor in an atmosphere of continual apology. The contempor- 
ary exponents of scientific aspirations in the realm.of political phenomena re- 
main- on the defensive as they are confronted with the tenacious persistence 
of two focal problems: (1) Does the study of politics reveal the potentiality of 
a science, in view of the i immense diversity of human behavior, which appears 
to be unpredictable- and beyond control for the purpose of observation? (2) 
What would constitute the criteria of a science of politics, provided that the 
possibility of establishing such a discipline is conceded? In its essential features, 
this dual issue represents.the current manifestation of a controversy which 
emerged in Utilitarian thought. The parties to the dispute were James Mill, - 
Thomas Babington Macaulay (the only participant who cannot be identified 
with Utilitarianism), and John Stuart Mill. The respective arguments of the 
contestants were presented in James Mill's Essay on Government (1828), in 
Macaulay’s article, Mill’s Essay on Government (1829), and John Stuart Mill’s | 
A System of Logic (1843). Although these works have suffered no neglect in the 
history of political theory, the controversy which they reveal in their combined 
context has not commanded as much attention as its pertinence to contempo- 
rary problems merits. Fundamentally, the issue-under discussion had been 
quiescent for centuries prior to the era of Utilitarianism, in the form: of the 
latent conflict between Plato’s rationalism in the search for the ideal state 
. and Aristotle’s empiricism in the comparative study ‘of governments. 
However, in the debate between James Mill, Macaulay, and John Stuart 
Mill, this issue was cast into a perspective which’ has retained its significance 
to T présent time. 


I. JAMES MILL'S DEDUCTIVE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


is a, disciple of Jeremy Bentham, James Mill hardly could have €— the - 
ideas of his senior fellow Utilitarian. In his approach to a science of govern- 
ment, Mill accepted Bentham’s tenet that every individual tends to maxi- 
mizé his pleasures and minimize his pains. He modified this precept by placing 
the emphasis on the motivation of all human actions by self-interest, and used - 
it as the major premise in his deductive science of government. If, for the mo- 
ment, the empirical validity of Mils premises is not questioned, the logical 
consistency of his deductive argument must be conceded. j 

Mill readily admitted the logical dependence of his theory on the proposition 
that all human actions are determined by self-interest: “That one human being ` 
will desire to render the person and property of another subservient to his 
pleasures; notwithstanding the pain or loss of pleasure which it may occasion 
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to that other individual, is the foundation of Government." If the first premise 


- is the proposition that all human beings are motivated by self-interest in their 


- 


actions, the conclusion that all rulers tend to serve their interests can readily 
be obtained by means of a syllogism: all human beings are motivated in their 
actions by self-interest ; rulers are human beings; therefore, rulers are motivated 
by self-interest. Mill was explicit in stating his conclusion: ‘With respect to 
the community, then, we deem it an established truth, that the rulers, one or a 


- few, desire an exact conformity between their will and the acts of every are 


of the community.’ 
Mill qualified his basic premise before he proceeded ta further deductive 
elaborations. He emphasized that there is no limit to man’s self-interest, no 


saturation point at which all desires of an individual would be satisfied, and no 


point beyond which human actions would cease to be motivated by self-inter- 
est: Consequently, there also would be no limit to the extent to which rulers 
would exploit their subjects, no point at which all their desires would be satis- 
fied, and no point beyond which they would cease to take advantage of their 
subjects. Mill fundamentally disagreed with the view of Hobbes that govern- 
ment by the one or by the few will lead to less exploitation than government by 
the many. According to Hobbes, there is a definite limit to an individual’s 
desire, and, in the case of. one or/few rulers, that limit would be reached at a 
lesser expense to the community than in the case of many rulers. Such possible 
limitation of the self-interest of rulers was not accepted by Mill, who was con- 
vinced that only & positive check could curtail the powers which rulers at- 
tempt to exercise. 

If the object of government is the greatest happiness of the greatest number 


.—the favorite postulate of the Utilitarians—government cannot be SUUEURMEU 


therefore, to the one or to the few: 


Whenever the powers of Government are placed in any hands other than those of the com- 
munity, whether those of one man, of a few, or of several, those principles of human 
nature which imply that Government is at all necessary, imply that those persons will 
make use of them to defeat the very end for which Government exists.’ 


Direct government by the: domaint- only form which would m 8, 
safeguard against public exploitation—is technically impossible, however, ac- 
cording to Mill. To assemble the whole community as often as action by govern- 
ment is required would preclude the activities necessary for the livelihood of 
its members, and thus would make the existence of the community inconceiv- 
able. Furthermore, the conduct of government necessitates the organization 
of functions, which cannot be attained by the participation of the entire com- 
munity in governmental affairs. If the maximization of communal happiness is 
the ultimate aim of government, Mill was logically consistent in reaching the 
- conclusion that none of the three simple forms of government would serve the 
desired object; not monarchy, i.e., government by the one, not aristocracy, 

1 James Mill, Essay on Government, etc: (London, 1828), p. 9. 


3 Tbid., p. 10. 
3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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i.e., government by the few, and not LO t.e., direct government by the 

enti community : 

We have thus seen, that of the forms of Government, eti have been called the three 

simple forms, not one is &dequate to the ends which ovemment 1 is appointed to secure; 

'. that the community itself, which alone is free from motives opposite to those ends, is 

` incapacitated by ite members from performing the business of Government; and that 
whether Government is intrusted to one or a few, they have not only motives opposite 
to those ends, but motives which will earry theim, if unchecked, to inflict the greatest 
evils.* 


"The Snina of possible combinations of simple forms of government, 
focused on the desired maximization of communal happiness, is the next logical 
step in Mill’s deductive theory of government. The combination of monarchy 
and democracy, or of aristocracy and democracy, would be in contradiction 
with the basic proposition that man is motivated in all his actions by self- 
interest. The one or the few would not enter a coalition with the many, for such 
an agreement would be a voluntary cession of part of their self-interest. Like- 
'. wise, the majority would never surrender their interests by seeking an alliance 
with the privileged minority. A combination of monarchy and aristocracy would 
be possible, in view of the similarity of their interests, but it would be as detri- 
mental to the community as the simple forms of government by the one or 
by the few. Mill’s objection to a combination of all three forms of government 
is based on the same line of reasoning as his objection to the combination of 
any two: 

At this stage of Mill’s argument, the process of elimination has been re 
to & point where only one alternative is left for a form of government which 
maximizes communal happiness. Direct government by the community, govern- 
ment by a combination of the community and the few, and government by a 
combination of the community and the one, all are impossible according to 
Mill. Government by the few, by the one, or by a combination.of the one and 
the few, is possible, but not desirable. Consequently, the only available course 
of action is to make some possible form of government also desirable. Mill's 
solution of the problem is the adoption of monarchial or aristocratic govern- 
meént, with adequate means to control governmental power in the- interest of 


' the community. Since the community is incapable of performing any function 


of government, however, a body which represents the interests of the commun- 
_ity (actually the interests oi the majority) must check the power of the monarch 

or of the aristocracy. Mill remained consistent with his basic proposition as he 

stressed that the representative body, like any aggregate of individuals, will 

be motivated by self-interest. In order to assure, therefore, thatthe representa- 
-tive bedy actually will represent the interests of the community as well as be 
- able to function effectively, two main requirements must be met: 

I. The checking body must have a degree of power sufficient for the business of check- 

ing. : C04 

"HL It must have an identity of interest with the community; otherwise it will make a 
mischievous use of its power.® - 


. * Ibid., p. 18. . 8 Ibid., p. 17. 
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To meet the first requirement, the representative body must be able to over- 
come the power which the ruling one, or few, or one and few combined, can 
employ to achieve ends detrimental to the community. The extent òf power- 
which is vésted in the representative body, therefore, is determined by a neces- 
sary minimum. Consequently, in meeting the second requirement, it would - 
not be in the interest of the community to limit the scope of power of the 
representative body; such limitation would interfere with its effective function- 
ing. The control which the community must exercise over the representative 
body would have to be directed at its duration in office rather than ab. the extent - 
of ita power. 

The establishment of & PE T body for checking the power of the 
ruling monarch-or the ruling aristocracy is the principal conclusion of Mill’s 
argument, conceived in the framework of a deductive science of government. 
That Mill was fully aware of the nature of his inquiry is apparent from the 
following statement: ; 

The whole of this chain of deduction is dependent, as we stated at the beginning, upon the 
principle that the acts of man will be conformable to their interests. Upon this principle, 
we conceive that the chain is complete and irrefragable..The principle, also, appears to 
` stand upon a strong foundation. It is indisputable that the acts of men follow their will; 


that their will follows their desires; and that their desires are generated by their apprehen- 
sions of good or evil; in other words, by their interesta.* 


There would be no dispute with. Mill about the fact that “the chain is còm- 
plete and irrefragable,” t.e., that his system is consistent on the basis of deduc- 
‘tive logic. There would be considerable doubt, however, about the premises 
on which his deductive elaborations rest. The assurance that “the principle, 
also, appears to stand upon a strong foundation” is not nearly so convincing as 
Mill thought. Man it did not convince Macaulay, Mill's most vocal 
critic. 


Il. MACAULAY’S CRITICISM OF-JAMES MILL’S POSITION 


The intense sarcasm with which Thomas Babington Macaulay reviewed 
James Mill’s essay almost impaired the effectiveness of his criticism. His refer- 
ence to Mill as an Aristotelian of the fifteenth century, born out of due season" 
hardly conveys the impression of an unbiased appraisal. Nevertheless, the 
adequacy of his criticism cannot be denied as long as his challenge is directed 
at Mills disregard for empirical inquiry. Macaulay voiced his opposition to 
Mill’s rejection of experience as a guide for i inquiry in most eloquent terms. 
He inttiated his attack by quoting Mill: 

“Experience,” says he [Mill], “if we look only at the outside of the facts, appears to be 
divided on this subject. Absolute monarchy, under Neros and Caligulas, under such men 
28 the emperors of Morocco, and the sultans of Turkey, is the scourge of human nature. 
On the other hand, the people of Denmark, tired out with the oppression of an aristocracy, 
resolved that their king should be absolute; and, under their absolute monarch, are as well 
governed as any people in Europe.”? i 

t Ibid., p. 28. 

1 Thomas B. Mssitilky: “Mill’s Essay on Government," in Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays (New York, 1861), Vol. 5, p. 271. ‘ 
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The pertinence of Macaulay’s reply to the foregoing Statement, by which 
Mill attempted to justify his method of Aa from a priori principles, 
cannot be sufficiently emphasized: . 

Experienée can never be divided, or even appear to be divided: except with reference to 
- gome hypothesis. When we say that one fact is inconsistent with another fact, we mean 
only that it is inconsistent with the theory which we have founded on that other fact. 
But, if the fact be certain, the unavoidable conclusion is, that our theory is false: and in 
order to correct it, we must reason back from an enlarged collection of facts to principles.* 


The significance of the preceding argument can be appreciated more fully 
in relation to the principal steps of procedure employed in scientific inquiry. 
Foür such steps may be distinguished: (1) the accumulation and classification 


at of facta; (2) the relation of these facts to an explanatory principle in the form 


of a hypothesis; (3) the.empirical verification of the hypothesis by its conse- 
quences, t.e., its establishment as a scientific law; (4) the deductive elaboration 
_ of the verified hypothesis, ;.e., of the scientific law. It is obvious that, in his 
essay, Mill relied exclusively on deductive elaborations of hypotheses which 
had not been verified, which had not been established as scientific laws, and | 
which, as a result, were contestable assumptions. Macaulay’s criticism is 
clearly directed at Mill's complete neglect of empirical verification. Indeed, 
“experience can never be-divided.” If empirical evidence fails to support the 
logical consequences of the hypothesis, the hypothesis must be continually 
_ revised until a point is reached where the logical consequences of the hypothesis: 
will not conflict with empirical evidence. Deductive elaborations are an inte- 
~ gral part of scientific inquiry only in so far as they use empirically verified 
hypotheses as their premises. | 
It is regrettable that Macaulay deprived his argument of its initial Mund 
by contesting the validity of Mill's premises on rational.grounds. Macaulay’s 
assertion that man is not motivated exclusively by self-interest, that social | 
approval and publie opinion are as decisive in determining human actions as 
self-interest,® is besed on as little empirical evidence as Mill’s a priori proposi- 
tion that all human actions are determined by self-interest. The counter-argu- 
ment which could be raised in Macaulay’s defense would be that his state- 
ment is not the presentation of any material truth, but merely a claim of Mills 
obligation to prove the contrary. The validity of this rebuttal would have to 
be conceded. But, how would Macaulay. have defended his statement that 
Mill's conclusions on monarchial and aristocratic government would be cor- 
rect only if man were motivated exclusively by self-interest? Obviously, Mill’s 
. reply would have been that, even if man's actions were not based exclusively 
. on self-interest, government by the one or by the few still should be checked 
by the majority. And in his claim that constitutional checks on the ruling mi- 
,nority are ineffective and superfluous because “the fear of resistance and the 
.sense of shame operate, in a certain degree, on the most absolute kings and 
the most illiberal oligarchies,"!^ Macaulay would have had less support from 
empirical evidence than Mill. The mistake Macaulay committed was to con- 


? Idem. —s_ " Ibid., p. 277. 18 Tbid., p. 289. 
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test Mill’s premises and conclusions on the ground of their rationality. In that 
manner, he succumbed to the error of a prior? argument—the very object of 
his att&ck on Mill. Certainly, Maeaulay should have been aware of his own 
statement: “Our objection to' the essay of Mr. Mill is fundamental. We believe 
that it is utterly impossible to deduce the science o: government from the pring 
ciples of human nature: "m 

Macaulay's criticism is much more consistent with his iondesenisl Boston 
when it is directed at Mill's disregard for empirical evidence. Accordingly, the 
pertinence of his comment that “Mr. Mill is not legislating for England or the 
United States . . . but for mankind,” ”® cannot be denied. Indeed, the tendency 
of formulating a theory of government which has universal application was as 
characteristic of James Mill as it was of his fellow Utilitarian, Jeremy Bentham. 
It is the concomitant of deductive reasoning from a priori principles, which 
are regarded as universally applicable, which have not been tested as to their . 
validity, which have not been examined as to their agreement with empirical 
evidence, which—in other words—are not treated as hypotheses requiring 
independent verification. The result of this approach is the fallacy which 
Macaulay pointed out: a complete disregard for the numerous variables of the 
cultural setting which determine political organization. 

The method of inquiry for a science of government which Macaulay recom- 
mended as an alternative to Mill’s approach is in full accord with the emphasis. 
on experience in his opening attack on Mill’s essay. His description of the sug- 
gested method reveals a conception of scientific | inquiry to which little would 
have io be added: 

How, then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject 80 important to the happiness 
of mankind? Surely by the method which, in every experimental science to which it has 
been applied, has signally increased the power and knowledge of our species,—by that 
method for which our new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy of 
. barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages,— by the method of induction;— 
by observing the present state of the world,—by assiduously studying the history of past 
ages,—by sifting the evidence of facts,—by carefully combining and contrasting those 
which are authentio,—by generalising with judgement and diffidence by perpetually 
bringing the theory which we have contrasted to the test of new jacts,—by correcting, or 


altogether abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it partially or fundamentally 
unsound.!* : 


In contrast to James Mill, who relied exclusively on duona as a method 
of inquiry for the study of politics, Macaulay placed primary emphasis on in- 
duction. At this point, however, the following question demands sttention: 
Is Macaulay’s main concern merely induction versus deduction, or is it an issue 
of greater proportions? 

On the basis of the above mentioned four procedural steps in scientific 
inquiry, the reliance of science on induction, can be hardly denied. The verifica- 
tion of hypotheses by their consequences (the third procedural step) necessitates 
the following process: Representative samples from the infinite class of all 


- 


M Ibid., p.298. .' 4 Ibid., p. 290. 3 Ibid., p. 302. 
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possible logical consequences of the hypothesis under invéstigation are selected. 
By inductive reasoning, it is then inferred that what is empirically true of the 
selected consequences of the hypothesis, probably is true of all possible con- 
sequences. This process of inductive inference has led to the view that induction 
may be characterized as inference from the particular to the general, whereas 
deduction may be identified as reasoning from the general to the particular. 
The significance of this distinction between induction and deduction is ques- 


. tionable, however, because induction follows the general pattern of deductive 


reasoning just as much as deduction itself. Both forms of reasoning infer con- 
clusions from premises. The decisive distinction between induction and deduc- 
tion is that the former is concerned with the empirical validity of its premises, . 
whereas the latter is not.“ In deduction, a priori concepts are acceptable as - 
premises. In induction, however, the emphasis rests on the. material truth of 
the premises, t.e., on iheir compatibility with empirical evidence. 

Applying the foregoing considerations to the controversy under discussion, - 


it would seem that Macaulay’s primary concern was not merely the issue of 


induction versus deduction, but the more extensive epistemological issue of 
empiricism versus rattonalism—the conflict between two competitive theories 
of knowledge for a science of politics. This view is supported by Macaulay’s 
repeated emphasis on empiricism in his objection to James -Mill’s reliance on 


reasoning from a priori concepts. It is regrettable that John Stuart Mill failed 


to see the debated issue in this broader perspective when he attempted to reach 
& compromise between the respective &pproáches of James Mill and of Macau- . 
lay. 

II. JOHN STUART MILL'8 COMPROMISE 


John Stuart Mill entertained no illusions about the status of the sido of 
government in his time. He readily admitted that the objections to & science 
of politics were justified in so far as deplorable errors had been committed. 
In his words: 


And in politics, the questions which engaged general attention were similar: Is such an 
enactment, or such a form of government, beneficial or the reverse—either universally, or 
to some particular community? without any previous inquiry into the general conditions 
by which the operation of legislative measures, or the effects produced by forms of govern- 
ment, are determined. Students in politics thus attempted to study the pathology and 
therapeutics of the social body, before they had laid down the, necessary foundation in its 
physiology; to cure disease without understanding the laws of health.!5 


Nevertheless, the potentiality of the study of politics in the direction of a ` 
science—despite the erroneous deviations of the wee vigorously defended 
by Mill: 

It is not necessary even to the perfection of a science, that the corresponding art should 


possess universal, or even general rules. The phenomena of society might not only be com- 
pletely dependent on known causes, but the mode of action of those causes might be re- 


4 See Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Negel, An Introduction to Logic and Sotentsfic 
Method (New York, 1934), p. 278. 
% John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, 8th ed. (New York, 1805), p. 606. 
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ducible to laws of considerable simplicity, and yet not two cases might admit of being 
treated in precisely the same manner: .. . But although, in so compiicated a class of sub- 
jects, it is impossible to lay down practical maxims of universal application, it does not 
follow that the phenomena do not conform to universal laws." 


The important feature here is Mill’s belief in the possibility of detecting 
regularities in the behavior of social phenomena. In his opinion, the differ- 
ence between natural and social phenomena does not warrans different methods 
of inquiry for their study, but merely necessitates an awareness of the greater 
complexity of social phenomena in employing one and the same method. More 
specifically, " 

There 1s, indeed, no hope that these laws, though our knowledge of them were as certain 
and as complete as in astronomy, would enable us to predict the history of society, like 
that of the celestial appearances, for thousands of years to come. But the difference of 


depre is not in the laws themselves, it is in the data to which these lawa are to be ap- 


No injustice would be done to Mill by restating his foregoing point as follows: 
the difference between the phenomena with which astronomy deals and the 
phenomena with which social sciences are concerned does not lie in the proce- 
dure by which hypotheses about them are formulated and verified. The difference 
lies in the degree of probability (‘‘certainty” in Mills terms) with which these 
hypotheses can be verified. Since the subject matter of astronomy is relatively 
homogeneous, its hypotheses can be verified with a comparatively high degree 
of probability. Since, on the other hand, the subject matter of the social sciences 
is relatively heterogeneous, their hypotheses can be verified only with a rela- 
tively low degree of probability. Nevertheless, the method of inquiry remains 
the same. 

Accordingly, Mill’s aim was not the differentiation between two scientific 
systems—one for natural and one for social phenomena—but the application 
of one, unified scientific method to both natural and social phenomena. It is in 
the search for an adequate application of the scientific method to social phenom- 
ena in general and to political phenomena in particular that Mill rejected— 
somewhat inconsistently—the Chemical, or Experimental, Method and the 
Geometrical, or Abstract, Method. 

Mill’s Rejection of the Chemical, or Experimental, Method. Mill's fundamental 
objection to the Experimental Method in politics was that no adequate tech- 
nique could be developed to control the numerous factors which determine 
political phenomena. He was willing to concede that inductive inference, which 
he associated with the Experimental Method, would be theoretically possible 
in the study of politics. He was unduly disturbed, however, about the necessity 
of making inferences from historical situations, and he was convinced that the 
control of variables which determine such historical situations would encounter 
insuperable difficulties. 

To illustrate his point, Mill advanced: the following hypothesis: national 
wealth is determined by restrictive tarif legislation.. The employment of 


6 Ibid., p. 607. 17 Loc. cit. 
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. partieular devices of TUE inquiry in testing this hypothesis appeared 
to Mill inconclusive as far as the verification, or refutation, of the proposed 
relationship is concerned.'® To be sure, any sincere supporter of a science of, 
politics would agree with Mill that the numerous uncontrollable variables 
which operate in the sphere of social phenomena make experimental inquiry 
extremely difficult. The defender of scientific aspirations in politics would raise 
a serious objection, however, to Mill’s ready dismissal ef induction in social 
inquiry on the ground that the Experimental Method'is inapplicable to the 
' study of social phenomena. Induction is an integral and indispensable part of 
^ Sclentifie investigation. The Experimental Method, as conceived by Mill, is 
merely one of two possible techniques of verification employed in saeni 
"inquiry. The other technique is the method of relative frequency (statistics). 
. Applied to Mill’s hypothesis on national wealth and restrictive tariff legislation, 
this technique would endeavor to establish a correlation between the two con- 
jectured phenomena from a number of representative samples. By means of 
induction, it would be inferred that the observations made in the selected in- 
stances apply to all possible instances: Inductive inference must be regardéd, 
therefore, as the common characteristic of both techniques of verification—the 
Experimental Method, as well as the method of relative frequency. It appears, 
then, that Mill relied on an erroneous identity as he attempted to justify his 
' rejection of induction for social inquiry by proving the inadequacy of the 
Experimental Method for the study of social phenomena. Moreover, he failed 
to substantiate his argument by referring to an analogy from chemistry: ` ^. 


In an age in which chemistry itself, when attempting to deal with the more complex 
chemical sequences—those of the animal or. even the vegetable organism-—has found it 
necessary to become, and has succeeded in becoming, a Deductive Science, it is not to be 
apprehended that any person of scientific habits, who has kept pace with the general 
progress of the knowledge of nature, oan be in danger of applying the methods of elemen- 
tary chemistry to explore the sequences of the most complex order of puenonene in ‘exist- 
ence.!f : S ch 

Mill’s. notion of a deductive science of chemistry—as an example of the 
natural sciences—definitely is subject to further dispute. It cannot be denied, 
of course, that chemistry does resort to deductive inferences; but these infer- 
ences are deductive elaborations of hypotheses which have been verified with 
a high degree of probability, which have acquired the status of scientific laws. 
By no means has chemistry abandoned inductive inference, and Mill’s rejection 
of induction for the study of social phenomena on the ground that natural 
- sciences have relinquished induction, has no valid foundation. It.is obvious 

that Mill’s position needs further daran for in his rejection of the Geo- 


18 The particular devices of experimental inquiry which Mill discussed are the Method. 
of Difference, the Method of Indirect Difference, the Method of Agreement, the Method of , 
. Concomitant Variations, and the Method of Residue. Their general definitions are found 
in A System of Logic, pp. 280—291. Their inapplicability to social sciences was expounded 
by Mill in op. ctt., pp. 610—613. 
` 19 A System of Logic, p. 613. 
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metrical, or Abstract, Method, he objected to deduction from a priori princi- 
ples in a sciénce of politics as vehemently as to induction. 

Mills Rejection of the Geometrical, or Abstract, Method, The attempt to deduce 
a science of politics from a priori principles was designated by John Stuart 
Mill as the Geometrical, or Abstract, Method. His criticism of this method 
was tacitly, but unmistakably, directed at James Mill’s essay: 


The profound and origiáal thinkers who are commonly known under this deseription, 
founded their general theory of government on one comprehensive premise, namely, that 
men’s actiohs are always determined by their interests. . . The theory goes on to infer, 
quite correctly, that if the actions of mankind are determined i in the main by their selfish 
interests, the only rulers who will govern according to the interest of the governed, are 
those whose selfish interests are in accordance with it. And to this is added a third propo- 
sition, namely, that no rulers have their selfish interests identical with that of the governed, 
unless it is rendered so by accountability, that is, by the dependence on the will of the 
governed. In other words (and as the result of the whole), that the desire of retaining or 
the fear of losing their power, and whatever is thereon consequent, is the sole motive which 
can be relied on for producing on the part of rulers a course of conduct in accordance with 
the general interest.1? 


The inadequacy of the premises was the primary object of John Stuart 
Mills criticism of this approach to a science of government. He was careful 
not to commit Macaulay’s error of taking issue with the consistency of the de- 
ductions which are based on these premises. Accordingly, Mill commehted: “I 
am only concerned with showing that their method was unscientific; not to 
measure the amount of error which may have affected their practical conclu- - 
gions."?1 

At this point of Mill’s discussion, the issue of a science of yo is in a state 
of perplexing abeyance. His antipathy for both induction and deduction arouses 
intense curiosity concerning his own discovery of an eee method of . 
inquiry for social studies. 

Mils Concrete Deductive and Inverse Deductive Methods. The seeming con- 
ceptual conflict between induction and deduction was resolved by Mill through 
the adaptation of the Concrete Deductive Method, a system of inquiry which 
he ascribed to physics, to the study of social phenomena. The essence of the 
Concrete Deductive Method appeared to Mill in the following perspective: 
“The ground of confidence in any concrete deductive science is not the a prior: 
reasoning itself, but the accordance with its results and those of observations 
a posteriori. 2 

Mill thus seemed to clarify his rejection of both the Experimental and Ab- ` 
stract Methods. Apparently he was opposed to an exclusive reliance on either 
empirieal data or rational derivations, but was willing to tolerate their inte- 
gration into & unified gystem of inquiry. Moreover, his deseription of the Con- 
crete Deductive Method, with its decisive emphasis on empirical verification, 
conveys a conception of scientific inquiry which offers no ground for objections. 
However, & minor modification: (minor in Mill’s opinion) which he introduced, 
entailed a complete distortion of his suggested method: 


20 Ibid., p. 616. 1 bid., p. 618. 1: Ibid., p. 620. 
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Nothing more resulta than & disturbance in the order of precedency of the two processes, 
sometimes amounting to its actual inversion: insomuch that instead of deducing our con- 
clusions by reasoning, and verifying them by observation, we in some cases begin by ob- 
taining them provisionally from specific experience, and afterwards connect them with the 
principles of human nature by a priori reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real Vorifios-- 
tion. . i 

To say the least, Mill was grossly indoen the consequences of his 
modification in asserting that “nothing more results than a disturbance in.the 
order of precedency of the two processes.” In its ultimate effect, Mill's inversion 
amounts to a repudiation of an essential criterion of scientific inquiry, namely, 
empirical verification. A priort reasoning may, under circumstances, lead to the 
formulation of hypotheses, but it never can serve the purpose of their verifica- 
tion. Mill did admit that “verification” by a priori reasoning does not furnish 
a sufficiently high degree of probability in order to make predictions, that it . 
only indicates possible developments. What Mill should have recognized, how- 
ever, is that a priori reasoning does not yield any verification at all. His reliance, 
on a priori “verification” in his Inverse Deductive Method deprived this 
method of its validity as scientific inquiry. 

To relegate Mill’s conception of a priori “verification” to a semantic dispute 
would not be justifiable in view of his elaborated discussion of the Inverse 
Deductive Method (alternatively designated by Mill as the Historical Method) 
in the subsequent section of his treatise on Logic. He agreed that empirical laws 
relating to social phenomena could be obtained from history through observa- 
tions a posteriori, but he held these laws in questionable esteem: 

But even if the case were so, it cannot be the ultimate aim of science to discover an em- 
pirical law. Until that law could be connected with the psychological and ethologica! laws 
on which it must depend, and, by the consilience of deduction a priors with historical 


evidence, could be converted from an empirical law into & scientific one, it could not be 
relied on for the prediction of future events, beyond, at most, strictly adjacent cases.™ 


Since Mill attributed a sub-scientific status to empirical laws, he obviously 
equated his superior psychological and ethological laws to rational derivations. 
In this context, his insistence on a priori verification reveals no substantial 
change. It appears that, despite his endeavor to maintain his intellectual in- 
dependence from his immediate predecessors, Mill could not divest himself of 
the rationalist tradition engendered by the earlier Utilitarians. He failed to see 
that any sclence—natural or social—must be orientated in the epistemological ` 
framework of empiricism. Had John Stuart Mill reached his compromise be- 
tween the respective views of James Mill and Macaulay by adhering to the 
Concrete Deductive Method rather than by proceeding to the Inverse Deduc- 
tive Method, his argument would have been much more convincing. 


Y ; 
IV. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONTROVERSY FOR CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


The prospects of the study of politics in the direction of a science and the 
determination ‘of the criteria for such a science were the focal points of concern 


"93 Idem. * Tbid., p. 633. 
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in the dispute between James Mill, Macaulay, and John Stuart Mill to the same 
extent as they are the subjects of persistent disagreement in the current debate 
between students of government. The potentiality of the study of politics as a 
science (the first aspect of the issue) is challenged by exponents of human free 
will and habitual sceptics as vehemently today as it was during the era of the 
Utilitarians. The contemporary defenders of a science of politics hardly could 
invoke & more persuasive argument on behalf of their cause than the one sug- 
gested by John Stuart Mill: “But although, in so complicated a class of sub- 
jects [social studies], it is impossible to lay down practical maxims of universal 
application, it does not fellow that the phenomena do not conform to universal 
laws ...the difference of certainty [e.g., between astronomy and political 
science] is not in the laws themselves, it is in the data to which these laws are to 
be appled.’’ Mill’s deliberations on this point permit a noteworthy inference. 
Natural and physical sciences cope with a subject matter that is comparatively 
homogeneous, inasmuch as few uncontrolled variables are involved. Conse- 
quently, the hypotheses in a field like astonomy can be verified with a relatively 
high degree of probability, t.e., they readily attain the status of scientific laws. 
Social sciences, on the other hand, are confronted with a subject matter that 
is comparatively heterogeneous, inasmuch as many uncontrolled variables are 
encountered. The hypotheses in a field like political science, therefore, are 
limited to yerification with a relatively low degree of probability, $.e., their 
status as scientific laws is in abeyance. It is most important, however, to note 
that both natural and social phenomena are subject to the same method of in- 
quiry—the scientific method, which is not the inherent prerogative of any par- 
ticular discipline, and which is as applicable to the study of politics as to any 
-other branch of knowledge. 

. As far as the criteria of a science of politics are concerned (the second aspect 
of the issue), exponents of scientific aspirations in politics would be as sceptical 
about James Mill’s deductive science of government today as Macaulay and, 
to some extent, John Stuart Mill were in their time. Deductions from'a priort 
principles are tantamount to deductive elaborations of hypotheses which have 
not been verified, for which, moreover, no attempt at verification has been 
made, and which, as a result, remain contestable assumptions. Macaulay’s 
criticism of this approach would deserve greater sympathy from contemporary 
defenders of a science of politics than John Stuart Mill's ceompromise- John 
Stuart Mill would have been committed to accept empirical verification as a 
‘major criterion of scientific inquiry on logical grounds alone. He did agree that 
empirical verification i8 a principal characteristic of the Concrete Deductive 
Method, which he ascribed to physics. Moreover, he contended with remark- 
able sagacity that natural and social phenomena are subject to the same system 
of inquiry, t.e., the scientific method. Consequently, he would’ have been obli- 
gated to concede the importance of empirical verification for social sciences as 
well as for natural sciences. Nevertheless, in his formulation of the Inverse 
Deductive Method, which he applied to social phenomena, he subordinated 
ae inquiry to a priori reasoning. Mill failed to see, or was not willing to 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 
A GUIDE TO BOOKS ON INDIA 


One night during Nebru's 1949 tour of the United States, he was taken to 
gee the musical ‘play South Pacific. When he visited backstage with the star 
of the show, Mary Martin, they discussed books about India. Nehru recom- 
mended Gandhi’s autobiography. Miss Martin not only read that book but 
followed some of its philosophical leads until she came to write a preface to a 
new edition of one of Tolstoi’s religious works. 

Gandhi’s autobiography makes an excellent beginning toward an iudssisod: l 
ing of India as well as for an understanding of a certain religious philosophy. 
The American edition is entitled Gundh?'s Autobiography (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1948) but the Indian editions bear the original title The Story of 
My Ezperimenis with Truth. As the western reader discovers what “truth” 
means, to Gandhi, and how he experimented with it, he begins to know some- 
thing of this leader and of the people whom he led. 

- The very strangeness to a western reader of some of A premises is & 
useful reminder tbat ideas about social and political life common in western 
countries are not necessarily widely held in India and elsewhere. This book, 
__together with Gandhi’s other writings, is a prime source for the political bis- 
torian and provides vivid data for the student of culture and' personality. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s The Discovery of India (John Day, New York, 1946) is 
another fundamental book. It is partly autobiography, but mostly a review of 
- Indian history together with reflections on the meaning of India’s past and the 
portent of the future. The prose is sonorous and sometimes beautifully elo- 
quent, but it is not a book which can be skimmed through lightly. It is a full 
book, in thought and in scholarship. Its view of India’s history is often expressed 
. a8 & personal one, but the scholarship of the work is noteworthy, not only be- 
cause the author has devoted his career to arduous political activity, rather 
than academic studies, but also because the work was written during five 
months in,1944 when the author was in prison. His access to reference books. 
there was exceedingly limited but in part compensation for that he had access 
to his fellow prisoners, like him top leaders of the national movement, aa some 
of them among the foremost scholars in the land. 

' These are books with which to begin. The books with which i go on may be 
discussed in four groups: first some general and survey books which are useful - 
as introductions and orientations to the principal aspects of Indian life; then 
some basic works on Indic civilization, about the main cultural traditions of 
the subcontinent and about the mainstreams of Indic history; thirdly, some of 
the outstanding descriptions of the peoples of India; and finally some con- 
temporary writings concerned with politics, economics, and literature. The 
works listed are those which the present writer happens to know and can recom- 
mend; there are undoubtedly many others which deserve to be included. 

Only books are mentioned; the listing of journal articles is beyond the 
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scope of this paper although not infrequently such articles are of importance. 
The bulk of the western literature about India is in English, and the principal 
works in-French and German are here cited in their English translations when 
such are available. Major works in various of the Indic languages are men- ' 
tioned only if English translations for them exist. 

An excellent statement by Daniel Thorner of “Recent Books on India and 
Pakistan" has appeared in The Middle East J ournal, Vol. 6, pp. 89-93 (Winter, 
1952). While there is some overlapping between that article and the present 
one, the reader is referred to Dr. Thorner’s paper for a more complete listing 
of works on economics and economic history than is given here. 

Political events in India have moved so rapidly during and since World 
War II that much of the literature which deals with modern political subjects 
and related social and economic factors is out of date, at least in part. The 
content of books published before 1947 and our discussion: of them refers to 
undivided India. Discussion of books dealing with the independent nation, of 
Pakistan has been omitted i in anticipation of & review of such books in & later 
issue D this journal.* 


I 


Those Americans who specialize in the study of India not infrequently hear 
admiration expressed—in a kind of left-handed compliment—for their temerity 
in tacklmg.so large, complex and bewildering a subject. India is large and 
complex, but is not nearly as confusing and inchoate as it 18 sometimes made 
out to be. The main outlines of this land &nd its people are not too difficult 
to grasp. They are sketched in elementary fashion in a useful little guidebook,. 
Introduction to India, by F. R. Moraes and R. Stimson (Oxford, Bombay, 1943). 
It was written by two newspapermen for British and American troops stationed 
in India during the war, and still is good as a very simple sketch. On about the 
same level, but written for Indian schoolchildren and mainly concerned with | 
the elementary economic facts of Indian life, is Our India, by Minoo Masani 
(Oxford, New York, 1042). Masani was formerly, among other political activ- 
ities, mayor of Bombay and ambassador to Brazil and is currently an indus- 
trial executive. 

A series of ET published during World War II under the title of Oz- . 
ford Pamphlets on Indian. Affairs (Oxford, Bombay, 1942-1944) provides an- 
other useful first view of the Indian scene. The pamphlets were written by 
various people of eminence and although the series is uneven in quality and in 
present day pertinence, a good many of the booklets are excellent short surveys 

of important problems. 
_ A good summary of the geography of the subcontinent is the section on Indis 
and Pakistan written by Professor O. H. K. Spate, now of the Australian Na- 
tional University, in his and W. G. East’s book, The Changing Map of Asia 


* Sugzestions offered by the following persons in poe to my requests are gratefully 
acknowledged: Joan V. Bondurant, Vera M. Dean, B. S. Kesavan, Alice Thorner, snd 
Wallace Stegner. l 
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(Dutton, New York, 1950). More detailed geographic discussion is in Spate’s 
India and Pakistan: a Soctal and Regional Geography (Methuen, London, 1952). 

The historical background, mainly of the British regime, is given in brief 
compass by Professor C. H. Philips of the University of London in his India 
(Hutchinson’s, London, n.d. [1948]). Another brief survey which has the his- 
tory of the British period as a principal focus, but which .also includes gen- 
` eral chapters on Hinduism, Islam, and modern problems is India, Pakistan, 
and the West (Oxford, New York, 1949), by Percival Spear of Cambridge 
University. Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, who held many responsible posts 
during his long career as a civil servant, in his book The New India (George 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1048) has written a convenient set of introduc- 
tory chapters to such topics as communities, religions, industry and edu- 
cation. Similar topical treatment is found in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
(Cornell, Ithaca, 1951), edited by W. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Chairman of South Asia Regional Stüdies at the University of Pennsyl- 
' vania. The articles in this book were originally written by various authors for a 
new edition of-an encyclopedia; they are succinct and informative although 
fragménted according to ie headings and compressed into encyclo- 
" pedia style. : 

- Another useful ‘topical survey -by several contributors is Social Service in 
India (H. M. Stationery Office, London; 1939, 1946), edited by Sir Edward 
Blunt, formerly of the Indian Civil Service. The chapters of this book, written. 
by former administrative officials in India, were originally compiled for use as 
a text book for probationers in the Indian Civil Service. 

A different point of view is presented in Daniel and Alice Thorner’s section 
on India and Pakistan in Most of the World (Columbia, New York, 1949), 
edited by Professor Ralph Linton..'The Thorners are on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of South Asia Regional Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
their excellent article is one of the best of the concise reviews of the Indian 
scene. Their emphasis in this section is on recent history with a good depiction 
of economic forces in the development of urban centers and in rural changes. 

In the Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton University Press, Prince- 


- ton, 1951), by Professor Kingsley Davis of Columbia University, there is’ 


happily available a fine treatise on Indian demography broadly conceived. The | 
headings of its six major parts will give an idea of the scope of this major con- 
tribution: the over-all picture; the fight against death; human fertility in India;. 
the net balance: natural increase; migration: its direction and extent; social — 
structure and social change. 

A broad view of Indian political development is to be available in Professor 
W. Norman Brown’s forthcoming book. 

An introduction to the principal facets of the civilization of India is afforded 
in The Legacy of India (Oxford, London, 1937), edited by G. T. Garratt. Fifteen 
distinguished scholars contributed to this symposium, which includes chapters 
on music and science as well as on Buddhism and Islam. The classic civiliza- 
tion is discussed in India’s Past (Oxford, London, 1927), by A. A. Macdonell, 
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who. was boim many years Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. The subtitle of this 
book reveals its scope: “A Survey of Her Literatures, Religions, Languages, 
and Antiquities.” 

A survey of wider purview and a very useful work both for orientation and 
reference is Modern India and the West (Oxford, London, 1941), edited by L. S. 
B. O’Malley. This is a solid work, about a third of which was written by O'Mal- 
ley himself, with other chapters by leading authorities in their respective fields. 
It is the largest and most comprehensive of the survey works we have mentioned 
and includes considerations of law, education, the press, and economic develop- 
ment, as well as of the Hindu social system, Muslim culture and religious 
thought, literature and drama, through O’Malley’s final long chapter which 
gives an over-all view of the relations between India and the western world. 
Though many of its passages are now dated and despite the overtones of Brit- 
ish Imperial rule which may be discerned in the discussions by O’Malley and 
some of the other contributors who, like him, were British officials, it remains . 
a good book for the serious student. 

While such surveys of institutions, arts and history have been pibisbei 
there are not yet comparable surveys available which will introduce the western 
reader to the living peoples of India. Three briefer books by O'Malley are pos- 
sible aides for this purpose, subject to the above mentioned limitations. They 
are Indian Caste Customs (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1932), 
India's Social Heritage (Oxford, London, 1934), and Popular Hinduism (Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1935). The feel of village life may be sensed 
in Gertrude Emerson's Voiceless India (Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1930; 
rev. ed., John Day, New York, 1944), and in Charlotte V. and William H. 
Wiser's Behind Mud Walls (Smith, New York, 1930). Miss Emerson (Mrs. 
G. E. Sen) lived in & north Indian village as a journalist with more than or- 
dinary journalistic interest in the people, and the Wisers have lived among 
villagers in their work as Presbyterian missionaries. Both books described vil- 
lages in Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces) and both should soon be supple- 
mented by reports from the anthropological field work which has been going 
on in various parts of num in recent years. 


II 


The ancient and classic civilizations of the subcontinent are worthy. of close 
study for many reasons. One which may interest students of government is 
the evidence of quite efficient municipal administrations in the cities of the 
Indus valley four to five millennia ago. The most readily available summary of 
what is now known about these Mohenjo Daro-Harrappa cultures is in Pre- 
historic India to 1000 B.C. (Penguin, Harmondsworth Middlesex, 1950), by 
Professor Stuart Piggott of Edinburgh University. The scope of the book is 
more restricted than the title implies, being mainly concerned with bronze 
age cultures of western India. Despite the fact that the author professes & 
distaste for the cultures described in the book, it is nonetheless a good summary. 

, Following the Mohenjo.Daro-Harrappa civilization, came the development 
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of the great literary tradition, first the religious compositions called the Vedas, 
then the epic poems and the voluminous commentaries. A fine sample of this 
_ literature is The Song Celestial, by Sir Edwin Arnold (Kegan Paul, London, 
10th ed., 1906; reprinted in F. Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, Vol. 2, Harvard, 
Cambridge, 1944). It is a translation of the Bhagavadgtta, the best known por- 
tion of the great epic, the Mahabharata. Although there are more recent ver- 
sions, Arnold’s still is to be recommended on its literary merit. For a learned 
translation and philosophical interpretation, there is The Bhagavadgià, by 
India’s present. Vice President, Professor S. Radhakrishnan (George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1948). l 

Two modern poets have had a try at the Sankrit literature, Christopher 
Isherwood together with Swami Prabhavananda in The Song of God Bhagavad- 
Gita (Phoenix House, London, 1947) and W. B. Yeats together with Shree 
Purohit Swami i in The Ten Principal Upanishads (Faber and Faber, London, 
1937). 

Most readily available of the translations of the two epics is R. C. Dutt’s 
The Ramayana and Mahabharata (E. P. Dutton, Everyman’s Library, New 
"York, 1910, 1936); this book is a condensed version but is a fairly faithful 
rendition. Among the liveliest translations of the classic literature are those 
by the late Professor Arthur W. Ryder of the University of California. Best 
known is his version of the collection of tales, The Panchatantra (University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 1925, 1942; Jaico, Bombay, 1949). Ryder was more con- 
cerned with aesthetic effect in his translation than with scholarly precision, 
but he did manage to convey some of the literary flavor of the original Sanskrit. 
Students who would like to learn something of the Sanskrit literature 1n the 
finest tradition of modern Indological scholarship may turn to the works of 
Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale, among them The Panchatantra kecon- 
structed (American Oriental Society, New Haven, 2 vols., 1924) and The 

Bhagavad Gita (Harvard, Cambridge, 2 vols., 1944). . 
^ An ancient work which is of particular interest to students of government 
is Kautilya’s manual of statecraft, dating from perhaps the third century 
A.D. It discusses both the theory and practice of politics with comments on the 
nature of bureaucracy and of corruption in government, along with detailed 
accounts of military maneuvers, famine and flood relief, and civil and criminal - 
law (English translation by R. Shane Sastri, 2nd ed., Wesleyan Mission Press, , 
Mysore, 1923). 

The principal works of Sanskrit literature are surveyed in a brief book, 
Classtcal Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, London, 1923), by A. Berriedale Keith, 
who was both a lawyer and Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
at the University of Edinburgh. Keith’s The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, London, 
1924) and A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, London, 1928) are fuller 
discussions of the classic literature. The most complete treatise in English on ` 
the subject is a History of Indian Literature (University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, 1927, Vol. II, 1933), by M. Winternitz, who was Professor of Indology | 
at the University of Prague. 

There are several good accounts of the history of the times during which the 
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classic literature was composed and of the cultures reflected in those writings. 
Gertrude Emerson Sen’s The Pageant of Indian History (Longmans Green, 
New York, 1948, Vol. I) is written in a popular vein. An excellent review of the 
society, philosophies, and arts of the period, as well as of its history, is Ancient 
India and Indian Civilization (Kegan Paul, London, 1934), by P. Masson-. 
Oursel of the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes and two associates, Willman-Grabowska 
and P. Stern. More recently another group of French scholars, headed by Pro- 
fessor Louis Renou, has issued the first volume of a work of similar scope under 
the title of L'Inde Classique (Payot, Paris, 1949). A group of Indian scholars 
has compiled a very useful volume edited by R. C. Majumdar, on the history 
and culture of the period of the earliest writings, T'he Vedic Age (George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1951). 

The law and jurisprudence established in the classic literature is reviewed 
in Hindu Law and Custom (Greater India Society, Calcutta, 1928), an English 
translation of the German work by Professor Julius Jolly which first appeared 
. in 1896. The centuries-old codes of Hindu law as applied in litigation under 
the British administration are set forth in A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage 
(Higginbotham’s, Madras, 10th ed., edited by 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, 1938), 
by J. D. Mayne. ' 

The philosophical systems developed in the Sanskrit literature are reviewed 
in Professor 8. Radhakrishnan’s two volumes, Indian Philosophy (George 
Allen and Unwin, London, rev. ed., 1932), and in Professor S. N. Dasgupta’s 
five volume work, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge,- 1922-1949; Vol. 5 in preparation). The contemporary use 
of these systems by modern Indian philosophers may be appreciated in the 
volume edited by Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy (George Allen and Unwin, London, rev. ed., 1952) and in the book 
ertitled Radhakrishnan, Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour 
of His Sixtieth Birthday (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1951). 

A convenient introduction to the arts of the subcontinent is contained in a 
little handbook, Indian Art (Philosophical Library, New York, 1948), edited by 
H. G. Rawlinson. Three brief books in the Heritage of India series review paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music respectively. They are Indian Painting (Oxford, 
London, 4th ed., 1932), by Percy Brown, Indian Sculpture (Oxford, London, 
1933), by Stella Kramrisch, Professor of Indian Art at the- University of 
Calcutta, and The Music of India (Oxford, London, 1921), by H. A. Popley. 
Architecture seems not yet to have similar brief and competent presentations, 
but is treated in such monumental works as Percy Brown's Indian Architecture 
(Taraporevala, Bombay, rev. ed., Vol. 1, 1949, Vol. 2, 1942) and Stella Kram- 
risch's The Hindu Temple (University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 2 vols., 1946). 
Art history seems also authoritatively enshrined in thick tomes; two of these 
are History of Indian and Indonesian Art (Edward Goldstein, London, 1927), 
by the late A. K. Coomaraswamy, formerly of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (Oxford, 
London, 2nd rev. ed., 1930). 

For general history, four surveys may be mentioned, each with a different 
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emphasis. Political and economic forces are stressed in A Short History of India 
(Longmans Green, London, 2nd rev. ed., 1944, 1947), by the late W. H.:More- 
land and Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, both former Indian Civil Service officers. 
The development of religions, society and the arts is featured in India, A Short 
— Cultural History (Cresset Press, London, rev. ed.; 1948), by H. G. Rawlinson. - 
A fresh view of India’s national career is presented in A Survey of Indian His- 

tory (Meridian Books, London, 1947), by K. M. Panikkar, a distinguished In-- 
dian historian who has also been active in political affairs as, among his other 
high offices, prime minister of a princely state and ambassador to the Peoples’ 
Republic of China. A well illustrated work which includes discussion of post- 
partition events and of India’s place in Asian history is India in the New Era 
(Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1951), by T. Walter Wallbank of the University 
of Southern California. 

A useful set of maps on which historical facts are plotted is contained in 
An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula (Oxford, Bombay, 1949), by C 

Colin Davies, Reader in Indian History at Oxford. i 

^ The history of the British administration is reviewed in The Rise and Fulfil- 
ment of British Rule in India (Macmillan, London, 1934), by E. J. Thompson 
and. G. T. Garratt. The’ legal developments of that period are definitively 
treated in A Constitutional History of India, 1600-1988 (Methuen, London, 
1936), by Arthur Berriedale Keith, who wrote this book in his capacity as 
barrister-at-law rather than as Professor of Sanskrit. A sound book that il- 
luminates the early period of English influence is John Company at Work 
(Harvard, Cambridge, 1988), by Professor Holden Furber of the University 
of Pennsylvania. One view of the impingement of imperalist pressures on 
India is given in India end British Imperialism (Bookman Associates, New 
York, 1951), by Professor Gorham D. Sanderson of the City College of New 
York. 

There are ioes standard, comprehensive one volume histories which are 
valuable for the reader who already has some knowledge of India but are hardly 
for the novice. They are The Oxford History of India (Oxford, London, 2nd ed., 
1923), by the late Vincent A. Smith of the Indian Civil Service, The Cambridge 
_ Shorter History of India (Macmillan, New York, 1934), edited by Professor 

H. H. Dodwell of the University of London, and An Advanced History of India 
(Macmillan, London, rev. ed., 1948), by three Indian historians, R. C. Majum- 
dar, H. C. Raychaudhuri, and K. Datta. Most comprehensive of all the his- 
tories now available are the six volumes of The Cambridge History of India 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1922-1937, Vol. II not yet pub- 


P? lished). 


III 


Depictions of village life or of groups of city folk, as we have noted above, 
are yet very féw. Some of the most vivid insights must now be obtained from 
such sources as autobiographies, published diaries, and even: fictionalized ac- 
counts. There is a fine autobiography called Himself (translated by Katherine 
Van Akin Gates, Longmans Green, New York, 1938), by Mrs. Ramabai Ran- 
ade, which tells of her life in Western India [STEM the 'seventies of the last 
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century and the first years of this. Nirad C. Chaudhuri’s The Autobiography of 
an Unknown Indian (Macmillan, New York, 1951) contains interesting chapters 
on his boyhood in towns and villages in East Bengal although the political and 
philosophical ideas of his maturer years presented in the book will find few, if 
any, takers. A work of fiction which the present writer happens to like because 
it combines some astute observations on rural folk in North India with a read- 
able murder mystery plot is Call the Next Witness (Harcourt Brace, New York, 
1946), by Philip Woodruff (Philip Mason). i 

The diary observations made by Sir Malcolm L. Darling, fey of the 
Indian Civil Service, while he was on official tours in the Punjab and other 
parts of North India, have been published in a-series of books. One recently 
reissued is The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (Oxford, Bombay, 4th 
ed., 1947); the latest is At Freedom’s Door (Oxford, London, 1949). Such writ- 
ings afford glimpses of rural conditions and interactions which hold true for 
very-many of the communities on the subcontinent irrespective of caste or 
religious affiliations. 

The caste system is a principal feature of the social organization of the Hindu 
peoples and also may be discerned in the internal stratification of most non- 
Hindu folk as well. A simple and sound introduction to the subject is Emile 
Senart’s Caste in India (Methuen, London, 1930). One of the more recent 
. and more detailed discussions is Caste in India (Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1946), by J. H. Hutton, who was long a, civil servant in India and 
later Professor of Social Anthropology at Cambridge. Another is Caste and 
Class in India (Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1950), by Professor G. 8. Ghurye 
of the University of Bombay. This is a revised and expanded version of his 
well known work, Caste and Race in India (Knopf, New York, 1932). | 
. An old account of Hindu culture patterns which is still very useful both on 

-its own merits and because nothing much better is yet available is Hindu 
. Manners, Customs and Ceremonies (Oxford, London, 8rd ed., edited by H. K. 
Beauchamp, 1928), by the Abbe J. A. Dubois. The work was completed in 
1806; its author lived mainly in South India as a Catholic missionary, and his 
writing naturally reflects both his times and his vocation. But it is still & per- 
tinent work for the student of Indian peoples. 

Several books sketch the nature of Hinduiam. The Hindu View of Lafe (George 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1927), by Professor S. Radhakrishnan, is a philoso- 
pher’s exposition of the meaning of Hinduism. The fundamental beliefs and — 
practices of the religion are given in A Primer of Hinduism (Oxford, London, 
2nd ed., 1912), by J. N. Farquhar, who was an official of the YMCA in India. 
The same author wrote an historical account of various sects and modern re- 
form trends within Hinduism: Modern Religious Movements in India (Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1915). The principal festivals are outlined in The Hindu Reli- 
gious Year (Oxford, London, and Association Press, Calcutta, 1921), by M. M. 
Underhill, and in Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials (Thacker, Spink, Calcutta, 
. nd ed., 1919), by B. A. Gupte. 

The elaborate rituals and ceremonies observed among the Brahmans of 
Gujerat are detailed in The Rites of the Twice-Born (Oxford, London, 1920), 
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by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, who was a missionary in that area. There are some 
useful monographs which describe castes at the other end of the caste scale. 
A good ethnographic study of a low ranking group, the Nimar Balahis of 
Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces), is The Children of Hari (Verlag Herold, 
Vienna, 1950), by Stephen Fuchs, who has lived for many years among these 
people as a Catholic missionary. One of the very lowest groups in the social 
scale is described by the anthropologist, Dr. A. Aiyappan, in Anthropology of 
. the Nayadis (Madras Govt. Museum Bulletins, N.S., Vol. 2, No. 4, Madras, 
1937). Three other low castes are briefly described in The Religious Life of India 
series by former missionaries: the Dheds in Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Without 
the Pale (Oxford, London, 1980); the Chamars in G. W. Briggs’ The Chamars 
(Oxford, London, 1920); and the Mahars in Alexander Robertson’s The Maher 
Folk (Oxford, London, 1938). A good summary of the economic and social 
position of such lower ranking groups is found in The Depressed Classes (Hind 
Kitabs, Bombay, 1947), by Dr. Mohinder Singh. The political leader of the 
depressed castes, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, has written a number of books on the 
subject, one of which is The Uniouchables (Amrit Book Co., New Delhi, 1948}. 

Among the different religious groupings, the Sikhs have been the subject of 
an able historical study, The Sikhs (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1946), by Professor John Clark Archer of Yale. Jain belief and ritual are the 
‘subject of The Héart of Jainism (Oxford, London, 1915), by Mrs. Sinclair Ste- 
venson. A good study, using the modern approach of social anthropology, is 
Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India (Oxford, London, 1951), 
by 8. N. Srinivas, Professor of Anthropology at the University of Baroda. 

Concerning the Muslims of the subcontinent, there is a fine history of recent 
political movements and social ideas: Modern Islam in India (Minerva, Lahore, 
1943; Gollancz, London, 1946), by Professor Wilfred C. Smith of McGill Uni- 
versity. A survey of the religious history of Indian Islam, written by a mission- 
ary long resident among Muslims in India, is Indian Islam (Oxford, London, 
1930), by Murray T. Titus. But for some account of the particular lifeways of 
Indian Muslims, the student must still refer to an old but still useful work, 
much as is the case for Hindus. It is [slam in India (Oxford, London, edited 
by W. Crooke, 1921), originally compiled in 1832 by a surgeon, G. A. Herklots, 
from the writings of a Deccani Muslim, Ja’far Sharif. A companion volume 
contains the letters relating to Muslim ways written in the same period by an 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, who was married to a Shiah Muslim 
of Lucknow. It is entitled Observations on the M ussulmaune of India (Omer; 
London, 2nd ed., 1916). 

While there is still a dearth of descriptive and analytic literature on the 
ways of the villagers and townspeople—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Jains, and 
Christians alike—there are excellent accounts of some of the tribal peoples, 
who number some twenty-five million in all. Thus Verrier Elwin has written a 
noteworthy series of books as an outcome of his many years of devotion to the 
study and welfare of tribesmen in Central India. Two of his works are The 
Baiga (John Murray, London, 1939) and The Muria and Their Ghotul (Oxford, 
London, 1947). Another enterprising series of anthropological books is by Pro» 
fessor Dhirendra Nath Majumdar of Lucknow University, whose recent work 
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on the Ho people of Eastern India is entitled The Affairs of a Tribe (Universal 
Publishers, Lucknow, 1950). Professor Christoph von Ftirer-Haimendorf of 
the University of London has contributed several important works, among 
them the study of a tribe in Hyderabad, The Reddts of the Bison Hills (Mac- 
millan, London, 1945). His book, The Naked Nagas (Thacker, Spink, Calcutta, 
rev. ed., 1946), is a popular account of some of the Naga tribesmen of eastern- 
most India, who have also been the subject of a fine set, of monographs written 
by British administrative officials, J. H. Hutton, J. P. Mills, T. C. Hodson and 
others. A well written account of a people, Mongoloid in physique and Tibeto- 
Burman in language, on the northern Himalayan border is Geoffrey Gorer’s 
Himalayan Village (Michael Joseph Ltd., London, 1938). Tribal life at the 
northwestern edge of the subcontinent is reflected in the free translation, by 
Sir Denis Bray, of an eloquent tribesman’s discourse. It is called The Lafe- 
History of a Bradhti (Royal Asiatic Society, London, Prize Publication Fund, 
Vol. IV, 1918). All these are accounts of particular tribes; a book summarizing 
modern anthropological knowledge of the various tribes has yet to be written. 
P - | 

Between the end of the first World War and that of the second, political 
events developed rapidly. An incisive description of that development is con- 
tained in Strangers in India (Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, 1945), by Pen- 
derel Moon. Moon knew the administrative system as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service and knows Indian peoples of various classes well as a sympathetic 
and intuitive observer. His brief book, made all the more readable by the use 
of dialogue, is an excellent introduction to recent political happenings. Similar 
in scope, more detailed in presentation, also sympathetic to the Indian effort, 
is H. N. Brailsford’s Subject India (John Day, New York, 1943). 

A useful digest of the political facts of the war and inter-war years is by the 
Canadian political observer Raleigh Parkin, India Today (John Day, New 
York, 1946). The same title is borne by a book written from a different per- 
spective. It is by the Communist writer R. Palme Dutt (India Today, Peoples’ 
Publishing House, Bombay, 2nd rev. Indian edition, 1949). Some of the 
speeches and writings of a Socialist leader, Jaya Prakash Narayan, are collected 
in Towards Struggle (Padma, Bombay, 1946). i 

A source book for the political history of this period is the weighty and official 
T'he History of the Indian National Congress (Vol. I, Working Committee of the 
Congress, printed at Law Printing House, Madras, 1935; Vol. II, Padma Pub- 
lications, Bombay,- 1947), by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Another valuable 
source, written with a different perspective, is by Professor Reginald. Coupland 
of Oxford. Originally published in three volumes under the title Report on the 
Constitutional Problem in India (Oxford, London, 1942-1943), it was reissued 
in a single volume entitled The Indian Problem (Oxford, New York, 1944). 
The results of Professor Coupland’s constitutional studies are more briefly 
put and the historical background sketched in his India: A Re-statement (Ox- 
ford, London, 1945). The economic and societal forces which helped shape the 
nationalist movement are discussed in A. R. Desai’s amplification of his doc- 
toral dissertation, Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Oxford, Bombay, 
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1948). One of the few iiS — scientists to be interested i in India 
before World War II was the late Professor William Roy Smith of Yale whose 
Nationalism and Reform in India (Yale, New Haven, 1938) tracés political 
developments to 1935. - 
_ A sound summary report of the first few years of independence for the 

Republic of India is India Since Partition (Praeger, New York, and Turnstile 
Press, London, 1951), by Andrew Mellor, a journalist with the Daily Herald 
of London: A hipte: on India by L. K. Rosinger i in The State of Asta (L. K. 
Rosinger, ed., Knopf, New York, 1951) provides good pros survey of the state 
of the nation as of the third year of independence. 

A. principal political achievement of post-independence India is The Con- 
stitution of India (Government of India Press, Manager of Publications, Delhi, 
1949), a document which embodies the law of the land and expresses the "aspira- 
tions of its leaders. A very short but quite illuminating glimpse of the political 
ideas, ‘especially concerning international affairs, of India’s present leader is 
contained in Talks with Nehru (John Day, New York, 1951), which is, as the 
title page says in lieu of author designation, “a discussion between Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Norman Cousins.’ It is the record of some informal, spontaneous 
and pertinent conversation. 

Some important aspects of foreign relations are dealt with in the report: of 
the 1949 India-American conference.held under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs and the American Institute of Pacific Relations. 
This report, Indian-Amertcan Relations (Oxford, Bombay, and Indian Council 
of World Affairs, New Delhi, 1950), gives the gist of the conference discussions. 
Another publication of the Indian Council, by K. P. Karunakaran, reviews 
India’s foreign relations from the date of independence to mid-1951: India m 
World Affairs (Oxford, New York, 1952). | 

On economic factors hinges much of the political future, xd the future of the 
next five years, as envisaged by top Indian planners, is outlined i in The First 
^ Five Year Plan, A Draft Outline (Government of India, Planning Commission, 
New Delhi, 1951). The agrarian background for the plan may be gathered from 
The Indian Rural Problem (Indian Society of Agricultural Economies, Co-opera- 
tor’s Book Depot, Bombay, 1944), by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, formerly of the 
Reserve Bank of India, and J. J. Anjaria of the University of Bombay. One 
of the best surveys of rural economics is the Final Report of the Famine Enquiry 
Commission (Government of India, New Delhi, 1945). A sharp appraisal of the 
- problems of economic planning is N. V. Sovani’s Planning of Post-War Economic 
. Development in India (Gokhale Institute, Poona, 1951, distributed in the U. 8. 


= by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 


Two brief books impart some of the human problenís involved in the aeui 
tural economic situation. Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford, Calcutta, 
5th ed., 1941) i is cast in the form of conversations with villagers and was written 
by F. ia Brayne, who had many conversations with villagers as a member of 
the Indian Civil Service and commissioner for rural reconstruction. A-thought- 
ful appraisal of problems and 2 program of action is given in Poverty and Soctal 
Change (Longmans, Green, London, 1945), by Tarlok Singh. 
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The industrial foundations of the economy are ably surveyed by one of 
India’s leading economists, P. J. Thomas, in India's Basic Indusirtes (Orient 
Longmans, Bombay, 1948). Economic facts and figures are reviewed by Row- 
land Owen, a United Kingdom trade commissioner, in Economic and Commer- 
cial Conditions in India (Board of Trade, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1949). Other standard economic analyses relating to the subcontinent are given 
in Daniel Thorner's article in The Middle East Journal, cited above. To his 
list may be added two books on industrial workers. Margaret Read's T'he 
Indian Peasant Uprooted (Longmans, Green, London, 1931) is an excellent sum- 
mary of the 1931 findings of the Roya! Commission on Labour in India. Some 
useful data of more recent date are in The Indian Working Class (Hind Kitabs, 
Bombay, 1945), by Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee of Lucknow University. 

A promising series of pamphlets, issued as the Library of Indian Economics, 
has been planned and the first has appeared. It is Gandhian Economic Thought 
(Vora, Bombay, 1951), by J. C. Kumarappa. The general editor of the series is 
Professor C. N. Vakil of the University of Bombay, whose Economic Conse- 
quences of Divided India (Vora, Bombay, 1950) is the most comprehensive 
work on the subject. 

An. insider’s report of the hectic months preceding partition is well told in 
Mission with Mountbatten (R. Hale, London, 1951) by Allan Campbell-Johnson 
who was the Secretary to the then Viceroy, Lord Louis Mountbatten. The 
strains of those and of the following months are portrayed in the prose and 
pictures of Margaret Bourke-White's Halfway to Freedom (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1949). 

Students of the economic aspects of over mE: and of public administration : 
will be particularly interested in two reports by A. D. Gorwala, Report on 
Public Administration and Report on the Effictent Conduct of State Enterprises ` 
(Government of India, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1951). 

All these political and economic writings give facts and analyses, but for 
some sense of the entailed emotions, personal situations, and human hopes it is 
well to supplement them with more humanistic readings. The works of the 
. revered writer, the late Rabindranath Tagore, have been translated into Eng- 
lish by himself and by others. The collection of short stories called The Hungry 


Stones (Macmillan, New York, 1916) is a good introduction to the Tagore liter- ~- 


ature. His volume of poems Gitanjali brought him the Nobel prize for literature. 
It has been reprinted, together with his other translated poems and plays, in 
Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath Tagore ecm New York, 
1951). 

The English translations of poems by the great Muslim poet, cand 
` Iqbal, lose in the translation but are still important for their political impact 
as well as for their literary distinction. One translation is entitled Secrets of the 
Self (Macmillan, London, 1920; rev. ed. Ashraf, Lahore, 1940). A poetess 
whose political activities (she was President of the Indian National Congress) 
matched the fire of her poems, the late Sarojini Naidu, has a volume in English, : 
The Sceptred Flute (Dodd, Mead, New York, 1917, 1918). 

Contemporary Bengali writers are ‘represented in Best Stories of Modern 
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Bengal (Signet Press, Calcutta, Vol. I, 1944; Vol. II, 1945), edited by Dilip 
K. Gupta and translated by Nilima Devi: Several present day novelists, writing 
of the parts of the Indian scene they know, have won critical acclaim for their 
works in English. Among these works are Mulk Raj Anand’s The Village (J. 
Cape, London, 1939) and Coolte (Penguin ed., New York, 1945), R. K. Naray- 
` an'8 The English Teacher (Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1945), K. S. 

Venkataramani’s Paper Boats (Svetaranya Ashrama, Madras, 1943), and Dhan 
Gopal Mukerjee's My Brother’s Face (Dutton, New York, 1024).  . | 

English novelists have also written some penetrating novels, especially of 
relations between Englishmen and Indians as they perceived such relations. 
Best known of these is E. M. Forster's classic A Passage to India (Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1924); Edward sa acl s An Indian Day (Knopf, New 
York, 1927) is of the same genre. 


There are several books which record 1 impressions of and personal responses mm 


to Indian peoples and affairs. In Richer by Asta (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
. 1947) the writer, Edmund Taylor, tries to think through the meaning f or world 
affairs of his experiences in India during the war. A series of keen essays on 
Indian life and tradition may be found in Modern Indian Culture (Hind Kitabs, 
Bombay, 2nd rev. ed., 1948), by Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji of Lucknow Univer- 
sity. Santha Rama Rau's gifted pen describes her Asian travels and experiences 
in Hast of Home (Harper, New York, 1950). Her comments and comparisons 
cast light on Indian problems as well as on those of the people among whom she 
stayed. A vivid, sometimes impassioned account of a six months’ tour of India 
in 1949 is India Afire (John Day, New York, 1951), by two young Americans, 
Clare and Harris Wofford, Jr. Their book has some minor errors which stem 
from their lack of long acquaintance with the country, and it contains some 
misinterpretations, but their general impressions were intensively gained and 
are intensely described. 

The Woffords found Gandhi’s influence still very powerful, and this article 
may well close with mention of some writings about Gandhi just as it began 
with writings by him. There is even now a large literature on Gandhi and 
many additions to it appear every year. One biography is Louis Fischer’s The 
Life of Mahaima Gandhi, (Harper, New York, 1950). The impact of Gandhi's 
life and teaching is the subject of Vincent Sheean’s Lead, Kindly Light (Random 
House, New York, 1949). The principal burden of his teaching is discussed by 
Horace Alexander and others in The Soctal and Political Ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Oxford, London, 1949). Among the very many personal recollections 
of the great leader, there is a volume edited by Chandrashanker Shukla which 
contains brief but often poignant pieces by many different contributors. It is 
entitled Reminiscences of Gandhiji (Vora, Bombay, 1951). But for a most sensi- - 
tive appraisal of the meaning of the man for India and for the world, the reader 
will do well to turn to the selection from the writings and speeches of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, a small book entitled Nehru on Gandhi (John pnt New York, 1941. 
1948). 

DAVID G. MANDELBAUM. 

Untversity of California (Berkeley). 
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Charles Evans Hughes. By Merto J. Pusey. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1951. 2 vols., paged continuously, pp. xvi, vii, 829. $15.00 a set.) 


Mr. Pusey has put us much in his debt. As the result of six years of devoted 
labors he has given us a full-length portrait and a painstaking account of the 
varied activities of one of the foremost public men and personalities of our time. 
These volumes are, to be sure, not beyond criticism. The style in which they 
. are couched, while serviceable, is undistinguished; in the few instances that the 
author has attempted a rhetorical tour de force, the result bas usually been un- 
happy.’ And while sharply censuring him on a few occasions, Mr. Pusey is 
most of the time only too ready to wield the cudgels in his subject’s behalf, if 
not always wisely, yet stoutly. This, however, is not altogether surprising, nor 
is it without its compensations, for this, as Mr. Pusey explains in his brief 
Preface, is an “authorized” though not “official” biography. Just what this dis- 
tinction imports I am unable to say; what is certain, and most important, is 
that the author has enjoyed freest access to, and has conscientiously utilized, 
a vast mass of first-hand materials. These comprise Mr. Hughes’ public and 
private papers and "several hundred pages of biographical notes" which were 
prepared by Mr. Hughes himself, while “even more fruitful in some respects," 
Mr. Pusey records, “were my interviews with Mr. Hughes in the latter years 
af his retirement. During the spring and fall months that he spent in Washing- 
ton, I visited him once or twice a week over a period of two and a half years. 
Seated at his desk in a reminiscent mood, he would often answer my questions 
for three ‘hours without a break, speaking with candor and clarity—drawing 
upon his amazing memory of events over fourscore years. In this manner we 
reviewed his experiences as & youth and as a lawyer and discussed all the 
momentous events of his public career" (p. vii). 

The most engaging portion of the work (Chs. 1-9) covers Charles Evans’ 
birth, childhood in a humble Baptist parsonage, school days, which came late, 
college days at Brown, a teaching experience, study of the law at Columbia, 
entrance upon legal practice. On his eighth birthday his father gave Charles a 
Greek New Testament with Lexicon. A few years later, believe it or not, Charles 
read Ptlgrim’s Progress “several times!" Probably it went more easily after 
the first try. At Brown he earned money for &.pair of skates by writing essays 
for some necessitous fellow students. A certain sophomore, Charles wrote home, 
"only wanted a fair one. I wrote it and received $1.00”; but a certain “fine 
scholar’ for whom he wrote ''& fine essay," had to pay $2.00. Replying to paren- 
tal criticism of this method of financing skating, Charles argued: (1) That 
skating was “a very healthy exercise and also pleasing’; (2) that "earning 
money is also a fine thing for youth"; (3)... ; (4) that “hack-writing is a per- 

41 *Mr. Hughes could no more be impassive in this situation than could a bobolink at 


the burst of dawn” (p. 369). '"The year 1925 made its debut upon the stage of time" (p. 
610). 
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` fectly legitimate business”; (5) that "writing like everything else can be bought 
and sold"; finally, that “the other fellows must settle the moral point with 
themselves." In deference, nevertheless, to parental scruples he discontinued 
the practice, though still obviously unconvinced of its iniquity (p. 49). This 
. section of the book is a real American success story, and ends fittingly enough 
with Charles becoming his boss’s partner and marrying his boss’s daughter. 
The Horatio Alger formula usually reversed the order of these events. ` 


-Cromwell asked to be painted ‘warts and all.” Mr. Pusey, touching upon - 


thé bristly subject of the Hughes whiskers, thinks a word in extenuation called 
for. The origin of the whiskers, which he places in 1890, he explains as follows: 
“He [Hughes] had never learned to shave," but had kept a shaving cup at the 


Hotel Astor “for several years. . ... Had safety razors been in use at the time - 


the famous beard would never have been grown” (pp. 88-9). I find this account 
of matters incredible. In the first place, Hughes must have been shaving some 


years before he came to maintain a shaving mug at the Hotel Astor. In the sec- . 


ond place, he had a vastly better reason than lack of a Gillette for growing a 
beard, namely, to improve his looks, by concealing his too prominent front 
' teeth? and his long and far from handsome chin. Also, it should be noted, Hughes 
initially grew a much longer beard than he wound up with, one which could 
have been trimmed, and doubtless was trimmed later on, by the use of scis- 


sors. It was this original beard that evoked from Hearst the disrespectful epi- 


thet, “animated feather-duster" (p. 176). Not till 1918 did the curtailed beard 
of the handsome Jovian countenance which today looks down from the pedi- 
ment of the Supreme Court Building i in Washington, make its appearance. 
. It was the consequence of a conversation between Hughes and his friend Meier 
Steinbrink. “Why,” Hughes asked Steinbrink, “does the publie continue to 
regard me as & human icicle?” “I think," Steinbrink answered, ‘here are two 


' . “reasons... . Hirst, the public doesn’t know you. Second, you wear a full beard. 


Can you think of any public man with a big, formidable beard who has the repu- 
"tation of being affable and friendly?" 

As this anecdote suggests, Hughes was much concerned over bdng thought 
` austere, and as these pages show, Mr. Pusey takes his subject’s concern much 


to heart. It is a topic to which he returns repeatedly. What he succeeds in show- ' 


ing, with ample documentation, is that-Mr. Hughes was a loving son, husband, 
and father, and that his acquaintances frequently found him a very companion- 


able; even humorous associate. Yet the impression of austerity is not altogether . 


dispelled. Mr. Hughes' sportive moods seem at times to be weighted down with 
a kind of dutifulness and self-consciousness; and sometimes it is worse than 
that, at least for Mr. Hughes. Mr. Pusey relates an anecdote apropos of Hughes’ 
, return to private practice which furnishes a case in point. On his first appear- 


2 The two center ones were spent artificial. (See pp. 16, 17.) Incidentally, Mr. . 
Pusey is:in error in suggesting that safety raxors were not in use in 1890. The “Star 
Safety" was put on the market by Kampfe Bros. of New York City in 1880. See J oseph N. 
Kane, Famous First Facts (New York, 1950), p. 887. - 

* The impression arises in part from the appearance in these pages of certain produc- 

tions of the Hughes pen which were intended only for the family circle. See passim. 
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ance before the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Taft,-following adj ournment of 
Court, rushed up to him, exclaiming, “Hughes, my boy, I &m.delighted to see 
you.” “Mr. Chief Justice,” Hughes replied politely, but coolly extending his 
hand, “I am honored to see you,” leaving Taft “looking deflated.” .To the in- ' 
quiry why he had greeted the Chief Justice so coldly, he replied: “I did it 
intentionally . .. as I intend to win my cases on their merits and not thru 
friendship with the judges" (p. 685). With all due respect to Mr. Hughes, I 
surmise that this rather self-righteous explanation—which, it should be noted, 
reflects quite gratuitously on the -Chief Justice's intention—was pure after- 
thought, an effort on Mr. Hughes’ part to rationalize his inability to meet 
‘Taft’s heartiness half way. Yet why should he have felt it necessary thus to 
assume the defensive? He was austere? Yes; but then, so have been many 
other worthy gentlemen, from George Washington down to the present. Cur- 
rently, to be sure, austerity is about the last thing we have to complain of in 
our public men. “The common touch" is all too common.* 

In the chapters dealing with Hughes’ -campaign for the -presidency (Chs. 
31-84) Pusey becomes sharply critical of'his subject, and was evidently aidéd 
and abetted by the subject himself in this attitude. That Hughes’ choice for 
campaign manager was a poor one, that his speeches were ineffective, that he 
gratuitously put his money on the wrong horse in California and failed alto- 
gether to take command in that State, that in Los Angeles the Sunday he left 
California he was kept in ignorance of the presence of Governor Johnson in the 
same hotel with himself and was blissfully being photographed in the municipal 
museum alongside a mastodon when he should have been conferring with 
California's political master—all this is admitted in a chapter entitled the ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Incident." A better title would have been “Throwing Away the Presi- 
dency on a Sunday Afternoon." Yet it may well be that Mr. Hughes builded 
better than he knew on this crucial occasion. For had he carried California by 
a, small margin, he would still have been a “Minority President" by over a half- 
million votes, which at that particular juncture of affairs would have been most 
unfortunate. The efficient, the real cause, of Mr. Hughes’ defeat was the Demo- 
cratic slogan, “He [Wilson] kept us out of War,” which Mr. Wilson himself 
endorsed in his Shadow Lawn speech late in the campaign when he warned his 
listeners, “If you elect my opponent you elect a war.’ 

A book of this length is bound to provoke the question whether it could not 
have been shortened to advantage. In this review I have omitted consideration — 
of the chapters dealing with Hughes’ public career prior to his emergence upon 
the national scene. If I were to recommend a cut in the pages here covered it 
would be in those chapters which deal with his performance as Secretary of 
State (Chs. 39-54). In the presence of today’s problems the majority of them 


* The lato President Hibben of Princeton University told me this anecdote. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees it became necessary for him to designate a member of the 
Board to confer with Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of State. Turning to Trustee X, Mr. 
Hibben said, "I think you are the person among us who is nearest to Mr. Hughes; aren't 
you?” “Yes, » said Mr. X, “I presume ] &m, but the intervening distance is entirely filled 
with ice!” 
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carry an odor of far off happier days, and of total irrelevance to these. Under 
. the title “Inspired Hour," Mr. Pusey retells the story of November 12, 1921, 
when in his words, the '^whiskered enigma" opened the Washington Conference 
with a speech proposing a ten-year naval holiday. “Delegates,” he continues, 
“caught their breath and moistened hot lips as Hughes went on to detail the 
Bacrifice the United States was prepared to make” (p. 470). A dramatic oc- . 
casion, no doubt; yet the-account which Mr. Pusey gives of the ensuing nego- 
tiations is fairly convincing that the Secretary’s oratorical coup netted sub- 
stantially nothing. One effect of-his experience as a member of the Cabinet in 
Hughes’ own thinking deserves special notice in this REVIEW, namely, his im- 
pression of that body’s worthlessness “as a team of presidential advisers.” 
“Each member," Mr. Pusey records, “became wrapped up in the affairs of his 
own department. .. . The Cabinet meetings thus came to be brief and not very . 
helpful, the talk manuz to generalities and politics” (p. 427). It is also noted 
that the oil leases, of unhappy memory, “were never discussed or acted upon 
by the Cabinet"; nor was FDR’s court plan (pp. 567, 753). 

It will come as news to many readers that Mr. Hughes missed the Chief 
_ Justiceship twice before he finally made it. When in.April, 1910 President Taft 
nominated Hughes to succeed Justice Brewer, he wrote Hughes that if the 
Chief Justiceship were “now open I should offer it to you," and added that it 
was “probable that if it were to become vacant during my term, I should pro- 
mote you to it, but of course, conditions change" and it would not be right for- 
him to make any promises. ‘Conditions apparently did change, although it 
would seem that the President did not decide on White as Fuller’s successor till 
the very last moment (pp. 271-3). It appears that Mr. Taft had felt compelled 
to give heed to the objections of certain members of the Senate Judiciary Com- - 
mittee, who in turn reflected the views of some of the older Justices. The 
second time Hughes missed his destiny was in 1916, when Chief Justice White, 
shortly before the Republican National Convention that year, informed him - 
that Wilson was prepared to nominate him to the vacancy which White’s 
impending resignation would produce. Hughes thought the suggestion “had 
the smell of a deal" and repelled it (p. 324). 

Rumor has also had its say in connection with Mr. Hughes’ actual appoint- 
ment. The story is to the effect that President Hoover really desired to appoint 
Stone, but felt duty-bound to get first a refusal from Hughes, which he thought 
-would be readily forthcoming inasmuch as Hughes’ son would have to resign 
his post as Solicitor-General if his father became Chief Justice. Hughes’ prompt - 
acceptance, we are told, left Hoover flabbergasted. Mr. Pusey produces evi- 
dence which casts some doubt on this story, but clearly does not dispose of it 
(pp. 652-53). He admits that on the afternoon when Taft’s resignation reached - 
President Hoover's desk “George Akerson, presidential secretary, walked into 
the White House pressroom and whispered: 'It's Stone.' That false report," 
Pusey continues, “was flashed all over the country"; and he later adds, “‘Aker- 
son’s blunder has never been fully explained.” Certainly Mr. Pusey does not 
explain it. 3 
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. One of the best chapters in the book is Chapter 64, entitled "Inside the 
Supreme Court." It is an interesting and informative account of the day-to- 
day operation of the Court under Mr. Htughes’s able presidency, and supple- 
ments admirably Chapter 2 of his own book on The Supreme Court of the United 


States. Moreover, Mr. Pusey’s chapter contains one piece of news, namely, 


that in January, 1932 a majority of the Court noting that while Justice Holmes 
could still write clearly, “he could no longer do his full share in the mastery of 
the work of the Court," “asked the Chief Justice to request Holmes’ resigna- 
tion." Hughes complied promptly and with such consideration a$ the case 
admitted of, and Holmes, "the soul of equanimity," produced the required 
document on the spot (p. 681). 


Mr. Pusey devotes three chapters (69, 70, and 71) to the battle between the - 


Court and the New Deal. The point most labored is that the Courts action in 
sustaining the Wagner Labor Act in the Jones-Laughlin case, on April 12, 
1937,° did not represent any change of position on the part of Hughes himself 
from that set forth in his opinion nearly two years earlier in the so-called "Sick 
Chicken Case,"7 in which NIRA was set aside. The demonstration is far from 
conclusive. Pusey's principal reliance—aside from Hughes’ own assurances to 
him on the point (see e.g., p. 768)—seems to be on the Chief Justice’s invocation 
in Jones-Laughlin of the rule that Congress is empowered to protect interstate 
commerce against detriment from whatever source arising, even though other- 
wise the cause of the detriment would fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of a 
state or states. Unfortunately this argument fails to take account, first, of the 
ideology of the Sugar Trust Case,? that production was intrinsically local and 


. that any effect upon interstate commerce from conditions surrounding it was 


“indirect” and as such beyond the reach of Congress; and secondly, of the fact 
that in the Schechter case Hughes pronounced “the distinction between direct 
and indirect effects of intrastate transactions upon interstate commerce” 


_“a fundamental one, essential to the maintenance of our constitutional sys- 
tem,’’® language which reasonably implies that he then thought the distinction 


to be generic, and hence untouchable save by constitutional amendment. 
Indeed, in its decision in the Carter case,!° midway between the Schechter and 
Jones-Laughlin cases, the controlling majority of the court, speaking by 
Justice Sutherland, declared thatthe distinction between a direct and an in- 
direct effect did not turn “upon the magnitude of either the cause or the 
effect," but was one of kind, and on this ground held that Congress had been 
without power to regulate wages and hours in the soft coal industry ;! and while 
dissenting on the question of the severability of the act before the Court, 


ë The Blumenthal Lectures for 1927 (Columbia University Press, 1928).  . 
* Nattonal Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U. S. 1 (1937). 
T Schechter Bros. v. U. S:, 295 U. 8. 495 (1985). 
§ United States v. E. C. Knighi Co., 156 U. S. 1 (1895); see also Oliver Iron Co. v. Lord, 
262 U. 8. 172, 178-9 (1923). 
° 295 U. B. at 548. 
10 Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U. 8. 288 (1936)... 
_ " Ibid., 307-9. 
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Hughes agreed that its labor provisions were: void, saying: “The provision 
goes beyond any proper measure of protection of interstate commerce and 

attempts a broad regulation of industry within the State.” But in his Jones- 
= Laughlin opinion, the Chief Justice, while in words reiterating the distinction 
between “direct” and “indirect” effects, asserted that the question was “‘neces-- 
‘sarily one of degree." Reviewing then the Company's “far flung activities" 
he-continued: “It is idle to say that [the effect of a stoppage of these] would 
be indirect or remote. It is obvious that it would be immediate and might 
be catastrophic. We are asked to shut our eyes to the plainest facts of our 
national life and to deal with the question of direct and indirect effects in an 
intellectual vacuum.” Mr. Pusey, to be sure, lays great stress upon the relative 
insignificance of the Schechters’ business in comparison with that of Jones- 
Laughlin Co. This argument, too, fails, for the reason that the decision in Jones- 

- Laughlin was straightway applied by the Chief Justice to cases involving two 
. small companies, a stoppage of whose operations could by no manner of 
. means be deemed “catastrophic” to anybody except, perhaps, the companies 
themselves. 

Mr. Pusey’s argument for Hughes’ consistency is brought to its highest 
pitch in the contention that it was not the Court but Congress which reversed 
‘itself (p. 771). This astounding claim is apparently based on nothing more 
- substantial than the fact that Congress did not re-enact NIRA after Jones- 
Laughlin. True, it didn’t; but it enacted the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1988, 
-in sustaining which" the Court, with Hughes still a member of it, placed, as 
former. Justice Roberts has recently written, “the whole matter of wages and 
hours of persons employed throughout the United States, with slight exceptions, 
under a single federal regulatory scheme and in this ay completely . .;. super- 
. Beded state exercise of the police power in this field." ! 

Mr. Pusey i is inf error, I submit, in contending that Hughes’ opinion in Jones~ 
Laughlin did not represent a shift—a revolutionary shift, in fact—in Hughes’ 
conception of the relation of the commerce power to States’ rights. But this 
error probably saved him from a more serious one, namely, that of claiming for. - 
his subject the leading role in bringing this revolution about. The credit for that, 
so far as it is ascribable to the Court itself, must go to Justice Stone, for his 
classic dissent in the Triple “A” Cage,!* and to Justice Cardozo, for his thought- 
ful dissent in the Carter case.!? Indeed, Stone felt a “certain resentment . 
that Hughes, in choosing to assign the opinion [in J ones-Laughlin] to himself, ' 
should have taken a plum that belonged rightly to Cardozo.’ 

I have dwelt at such length on the question of Chief Justice Hughes’ 8 con- 


12 Thid., 318-9. 13 301 U. S. at 37. u Ibid., 41. 

is Pusey calls Jones-Laughlin Corporation an “getopus"—a term xi applicable to 
either the clothing or the trailer company. See pp. 758-9. 

15 This occurred in United States v. Darby, 312 U. 8. 100 (1941). 

17 The Court and the Consittuiton (Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 56. 

18 207 U. B. 1, 78 (1936). 19 298 U. B. at 824 ff. 

2 Professor Alpheus- T. Mason, “Harlan Fiske Stone and FDR’s Court Plan," Fate - 
Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 791, 813 (June, 1952). 
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sistency not only because of the intrinsic interest of the subject, but also be- 
cause Mr. Pusey’s treatment of it illustrates so adequately an outstanding 
characteristic of his portrayal of Hughes—a certain static quality. The sug- 
gestion is that the perfectly functioning Hughes mentality was the same yester- 
day, today, and always—or almost always. One is reminded of Bagehot’s quip 
regarding the great Macaulay, “He didn't grow, he was cast." 

Someone will someday feel it incumbent upon him to attempt a more objec- 
tive study of Mr. Hughes, one less directly reflective of Mr. Hughes’ retrospect . 
of himself.*! Such a one will of necessity draw much of his material from these 
pages, thanks to the skill and industry with which.their author has exploited 
"a most unusual opportunity.” 

| EpwARD S8. Corwin. 
Princeton University. 


Uncle Sam in the Pacific Northwest; Federal Management of Natural Resources 
in the Columbia River Valley. By CHARLES McKinuny. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 673. $7.50.) 


21 Eyen now we have a much more satisfactory account and evaluation of Justice and 
Chief Justice Hughes’ work in the field of constitutional interpretation than Mr. Pusey's, 
in Samuel Hendel’s Charles Evans Hughes and the Supreme Court (Crown! 8 Press, Columbia 
University, 1951). 

33 Some Hughes off-the-bench constitutional views are the following: Coolidge became 
President the moment Harding died, and took the oath of office as President (p. 563); 
“Whatever is pertinent to our international relations . . . is within the sweep of the power 
to make treaties" (Mr. Pusey’s words, p. 612); '"The House has no right to inquire into a 
treaty that requires ratification of the Senate only" (p. 415). I should endorse the first. 
two of these statements, but not the third. The House may inform its judgment as to any- 
thing requiring legislative action. Most treaties require at least an appropriation to carry 
them out, and all treaties are subject as law of the land to repeal by Congress. 

It was in 1907 that Mr. Hughes “uttered his most frequently quoted phrase,” says 
Mr. Pusey, ''.. . The-Constitution is what the judges say it is." Mr. Pusey continues: 
“Through the remainder of his life he was to hear and see this casual phrase, torn from the 
context of an extemporaneous speech, repeated again and again as if he had, in a moment 
of candor, exposed the solemn function of judging as a sort of humbuggery. Of course he 
had done nothing of the sort. ‘The inference that I was picturing constitutional interpreta- 
tion by the courts as a matter of judicial caprice,! he wrote in his Biographical Notes, 

. was farthest from my thought. I was not talking flippantly or in disrespect-of the. 
courts, but on the contrary with the most profound respect. I was speaking of the essential 
function of the courts under our system in interpreting and applying constitutional safe- 
. guards, and I was emphasising the importance of maintaining the courts in the highest, 
publie esteem as our final judicial arbiters and the inadvisability of needlessly exposing 
them to criticism and disrespect by throwing upon them the burden of dealing with purely 
administrative questions’ " (p. 204). I doubt if Mr. Hughes had a very substantial case 
against those who thus quoted him “out of context." It seems to me that in the above — . 
phrase, which stands very well by itself, he gave a rather realistic description of the power 
of judicial review as exercised by himself on certain occasions. These furnish it ample con- 
text. Besides, when an important man speaks or writes quotably on an important topic, he 
must expect to be quoted, whether out of context or otherwise. It is one of the risks of the 
trade. Sir Frederick Pollock has some sensible remarks on the subject in one of his letters 
to Holmes. 
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_ Charles McKinley is one of many political scientists who have combined 
scholarship with public service, but in few cases have the two careers comple- 
mented and enriched each other so markedly. McKinley’s connections with the. 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission, the natural resources task force 
of the Hoover Commission, and the research staff of the President’s Water Re- 
sourcés Policy Commission, are only the most notable of his public under- 
takings. By reason of his study and experience, he has become one of the 
nation’s wisest counselors on problems of administrative organization for 
natural resources development, and he has poured his unrivaled experience 
with. these problems in the Pacific Northwest into this monumental volume. 

Actually, there are books within this book, all perfectly integrated. The first 
. two thirds is primarily descriptive, beginning with a broad discussion of the 
‘resources and management problems of the region. Then come eleven chapters, 
each devoted to one of the federal resource agencies active in the area, sketching 
its development and regional program. Especially important is the detailed 
account of the interrelationships of these agencies. The chapter on the Bonne- . 
ville Power Administration amounts to a monographic study of that agency, . 
 &nd the Army Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and Forest Service receive 
equally thorough treatment. 

Important as this material is, it is only a prologue to the analysis and policy 
recommendations of the latter part of the book. The problem to which Mc- 
Kinley addresses himself is the pressing one as to whether the programs of 
these eleven separate agencies add up to the kind of regional program which 
the area needs and for which the nation is paying. Actually both Interior and 
Agriculture have been sensitive to the need for harnessing their own bureaus, 
and for a measure of interdepartmental coordination. McKinley devotes two 
chapters to the institutional arrangements adopted for these two purposes. 

But such palliatives fall far short of an integrated regional program. A large 
segment of opinion insists that a valley authority is the only satisfactory way 
to administer a regional resource program. In order to give a basis for judging 
- the various CVA proposals, McKinley introduces another monograph on the 
TVA. Based in part on his own investigations in the TVA area, this long chap- 
ter is a. remarkably fine analysis of that agency. , 

This brings us to the last two chapters, where McKinley states his recom-^ 
mendations. He is obviously drawn very strongly to the authority device, but - 
he would give the departmental plan one more chance to prove that it can 
adapt itself to regional development administration. He would create, in a re- 
named. Department of the Interior, a National River Development and Man- ` 
agement Administration which would take over the relevant functions of the 
‘Army Engineers, Federal Power Commission, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, and Bureau of Reclamation. This new national agency would function 
through decentralized, quasi-corporate regional operating organizations which 
would initiate the planning, perform the construction, and operate the facilities 
within the several river basin regions. In the Pacific Northwest this job would 
be done by the Columbia River Administration. The various watershed and 
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land-management agencies would be realigned in an enlarged and renamed 
Department of Agriculture. 

This plan would, McKinley believes, greatly reduce the most important 
sources of bureau conflict in the management of federal natural resources. 
But it would result in two major administrative structures for resource manage- 
ment in each region, in contrast to the unity of a valley authority, though 
markedly improving on the present eleven or twelve quasi-independent bureaus. 
MeKinley solves the problem of coordination between these two powerful 
agencies by placing a field representative of the Office of the President in each 
region. This is the only way, he believes, of making the traditional functional 
departmental plan of national administration work. There must be something 
above the department level but below the Washington level. “Only a center oi 
concern for the total result of all federal programs which Congress and tae 
president have authorized can transcend interest partiality and create that sense 
of interrelatedness that is the most unique characteristic of the personnel oi 
the Tennessee Valley Authority." 

McKinley admits that his is a complicated plan. But the alternative is a 
new batch of valley authorities, which would. also create problems. “We must 
not forget that the multiplication of valley authorities would quickly introduce 
numerous complications in national administration for which new layers oi 
organizetion structure would have to be provided. Complicated or not, we shall 
either have to adopt some structure comparable to the one outlined here or 
court the risk, if we use the valley-authority mechanism without new com- 
plexities of structure for its control, of nine or a dozen competing regional 
agencies defying effective administrative guidance and supervision by the only 
office, the presidency, which can be ultimately responsible for federal resource 
administration." 

Of course there is another alternative. We can, and probably will, continue 
to rely for planning and coordination upon a makeshift system of field commit- 
tees and inter-agency basin committees. But So has neonate’ that 
there is a better way. 

C. HERMAN open: 

University of Chicago. 


Morality and Administration in Democratic Government. By PauL H. APPLEBY. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 261. $4.00.) 


This is a rewarding book for the serious and sophisticated reader. Originating 
in lectures given to a university audience, it takes for granted a substantial 
knowledge of government and politics, and goes on to the discussion of morality 
and administration with a minimum of description. The author is concerned 
ehiefly with the big moral problem of protecting and promoting the public 
interest, rather than with the moral failures of individuals so well publicized 
in recent years, which he is sure are both relatively rare and relatively petty, 
when seen in perspective. The first half of the book is deliberately general and 
abstract, with few graphic examples; and it avoids reference to personalities 
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Or apoi situations. In the liter chapters, however, Dean Appleby returns 
more to the direct and vivid style to which his readers are accustomed, and gets 
down to brass tacks in discussing the responsibilities of officialdom. In fact, - 
the word “responsibility” might have been substituted for "morality" in the- 
title of the book without making it less accurate. The book is at its best in dis- 
cussing specific responsibilities of administrators. 

Among the points developed i in the essays, some of them recurrently, are ‘the 
following: ` À 

1. The moral problem of public officials and the “performance of goverh- ` 
ment" can be understood only in the context of American life. 

2. This context is a pluralistic world of many organizations, interests, and 
special publics which have somewhat lower moral.ideals than society seems to 
set for democratic government. 

3. The big moral problem: of government in a democratic order is to defend 
and further the public interest amid the striving of these many special publics 
.. which operate with much narrower moral horizons. 

4.. The responsibility for defending the public interest falls too exclusively 
on administrators. Legislators, political leaders, and others outside the ranks of 
administration center their attention on administrators and ignore their own 
irresponsible behavior. Even the judiciary is concerned most of ane time with - 
issues much narrower than the public interest. 

5. Where there is “good administration,” administrators aled -do & 
; remarkably effective job in protecting the public interest and in containing the 

. particular pressures which would skew public policy and warp the individual 
official. The analysis of the interdependence of administrative organization 
and morality i m the national government is one of the strong sections of the 
book. 

6. Among the threats to the effectiveness of administration in carrying its 
heavy moral responsibility 1s the public’s tendency to misunderstand, ignore, 
and violate the principle of organizational integrity through hierarchy. The peril 
of government is not centralized power but such loss of unity that in its un- 
coordinated parts it becomes the captive of special interests, thus destroying. 

the moral ideal which is at the heart of democracy. 

' Many readers will wish that the author had developed more fully some of the 
ideas presented. For example the tendency to resort to formalism, which at 
times approximates an escape from reality rather than a resolution of its prob- 
lems, is treated at several points in the volume in a penetrating way. It is argued 
for canle that the ideal of “due process” depends chiefly upon “good ad- 
ministration,’ not the courts. The restrained remarks on the retreat from 
reality which is involved in the current ‘ ‘security’ ' ritual are.in the same vein. 

And there is still briefer reference to the peril of formalism in the civil service 
. system. Fuller attention to the problem of formalism would be appropriate, 

also, since without it the emphasis of the essays upon organization and struc- 
ture seems somewhat mechanistic. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that an author who knows American politics and ad- 
ministration so well, would, in his own approach, reflect some of the features 
of American life which he challenges. Although Dean Appleby argues that both 
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causes and cures for moral problems are largely in other hands than. adminis- 
trators’, he too gives most of his attention to administrators and their problems. 
He argues the importance of context but does not examine it closely. The high 
moral standards of American democracy are a product of ideas as well as cir- 
cumstances, and most of the author's wide audience would welcome his analysis 
of them. Nor is attention given to the role of personality and individual leader- — 
ship in the dynamic pluralism of organized America. Such deficiencies of a short 
book are of course inherent in its shortness, and the reviewer mentions them 
only to express the hope that the author will pick up the threads of his story 
and go on with it. This small volume is a contribution to the understanding of 
government; but it is a segment rather than the statement of a rounded theory 
of democratic government. 

| ` .  G@uoren A. GRAHAM. 

Princeton University. . l ; 


Congress at Work. By SrepHEN K. BAILEY AND HOWARD SAMUEL. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 502. $3.50.) 


This volume consists of a series of case studies or stories of the operation 
of Congress, presented in a lively, highly readable, and penetrating -style. 
The two authors have enjoyed unusual opportunities to observe at first hand 
Congress at work, arid have succeeded in portraying its dynamic quality, the 
struggle of forces and personalities which is an essential part of the legislative - 
process. Professor Bailey, whose earlier work on Congress Makes a Law attracted 
wide attention and recognition, served for a period as legislative aide to — 
Senator Benton, and has been a student of the legislative process in Congress 
for a number of years; Mr. Samuel has served as a staff member of the Washing- 
ton office of a national organization, whose duties have enabled him to keep 
in close touch with legislative matters. 

Each of the case studies is based not alone on the printed record, but also 
upon numerous interviews with the leading actors—members of Congress and 
their staffs, executive officers and employees, White House aides, correspond- 
ents, lobbyists, and others. The details of each story have been selected with 
such nice discrimination that the authors have succeeded in depicting the major 

aspects of the work of Congress within 500 pages. The volume is comparable 
to the case studies of public administration published this year by the Inter- . 
University Case Program (Public Administration and Policy Development: A 
Case Book. Edited by Harold Stein. New York: Harcourt Brace and Company.) 

Although the volume is in no sense a treatise on Congress, the authors state 
frankly st the outset their points of view. Thereafter they confine themselves to 
describing the workings of Congress and the forces inside and out of Congress 
influencing the legislative process, without attempting to pass judgment on 
men or measures, or the functioning of Congress as an institution. Yet the very 
selection of materials, as the authors are careful to state, indicates a point of . 
view which is critical of Congress on two counts: (1) the power exercised by con- 
current minorities, and (2) the inability of Congress to concentrate on major 

' policy issues. The authors point out, however, not only the great importance 
of Congress today, but also the fact that at times it has performed its tasks 
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with amazing skill. With these points of view the reviewer finds himself in 
entire agreement. The authors contend that before Congress can be reformed 
agreement must be reached on what its proper function is in the middle of the 
twentieth century. In answer to this question they suggest tentatively and 
briefly that Congress should: (1) divest itself of a lot of “mean and petty" - 
business, (2) establish responsible means for determining its legislative agenda, 
and (3) deal only with those “core elements of public policy that are under- 
standable and explainable to a sovereign public” (p. 10). The reviewer regrets 
that these points are not discussed and developed somewhere in the volume. 

The first case study describes the election of two members of the House and 
one Senator, and tells briefly in each instance about the candidate, his district, 
the organization, appeals, and maneuvers of the campaign, and something of 
what. it cost to be elected. A later chapter traces a typical day of each of these 
three members during a session of Congress. The description of the organization 
of the office of Senator Lehman, with its staff of 25 persons who handle the large 
volume of mail, take care of requests, and conduct research on legislative mat- 
ters, write speeches, reports, etc., will be amazing to some readers. Few stu- 
dents have any real comprehension of the large volume of official business han- 
dled by the office of a Senator from a large state. Half of Senator Lehman’s 
staff, it may be noted, are paid out of his own pocket. | 

The account of the opening of Congress in 1949 pictures the organization, 
_ the struggle over committee assignments, the three presidential messages, and - 
other incidents. The description of the fight to curb the House Rules Commit- 
tee unfortunately is so brief that it fails to give the story adequately, and no 
mention is made of the fact that two years later the amendment to the rtiles was 
rescinded. . 

One of the most brilliant chapters of the book deals with ‘‘pork’—the Rivers. 
and Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1950. Here the story is told of the close 
relations of the Corps of Engineers and Congress, the power of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, headed by Senator McClellan of Arkansas, the ineffective 
role of the Bureau of the Budget in heading off uneconomic projects, and the 
valiant but futile attempt by Senator Douglas in a one man fight against 
“pork.” Speaking of Senator Douglas’ fight, Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 
exclaimed: “If there was ever a case of a Don Quixote charging windmills, this 
is it" (p. 190). 

Other chapters deal with congressional patronage, private bills, Senator 
Norris and the T.V.A. Act, pressures and lobbies, investigations, appropria- 
tions, tax measures, treaties, the Taft-Hartley Act and its veto. Each chapter 
contains a brief but excellent prefatory note indicating the significant mone 
of the case study, which will be highly useful to the student. 

The book is admirably suited as a text or supplementary text for courses 
dealing with Congress and the legislative process, and is a “must” both for the 
teacher and the student i in such courses. | 


| JOSEPH P. Harris. 
University of California (Berkeley). B 
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The Future of American Politics. By Samorz I LUBELL. (New. York: Harper and - 
Bros. 1952. Pp. viii, 285. $3.50.) 


Parts of this book have been so much quoted and paraphrased ‘iat they are 
already widely known. The author, moreover, has been highly honored by the 
American Political Science Association: He received, in absentia, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation Award for 1952, on nomination by a committee of the 
Association. 

Mr. Lubell does not wear his political heart upon his sleeve, but he does make 
it clear (pp. 25-26) that he thinks we are in a crisis: “The overhanging threat ` 
of war requires & strengthening of the Presidency... . Yet, domiestically, the - 
prevailing political currents are directed at weakening Presidential power. . .. 
So torn and divided is the established majority that the compromise of mutual 
frustration is the only harmony its clashing elements can find. Yet, there is 
no party ee in sight which promises to PEDE a new majority into. 
existence." 

The major part of the book reflects a sustained effort to understand eight 
forces in. American politics which the author considers oi prime importance: 
(1) The coming of age of the urban minorities; (2) a new middle class; (3) the 
Negro in restless migration; (4) in the South, the pressure for political unifica- 
tion with the rest of the nation; (5) the frustrations of isolationism among 
certain ethnic groups; (6) farmers Who remember the depression; (7) the chang- 
ing politics of organized labor; and (8) the impact of the cold war. Each of the 
first seven topics is the subject of a readable chapter. In each case, the object 
is to show its relationships to the coalition that has supported the presidency 
since 1936, to the deadlocks that have increasingly characterized that coalition, 
and to the heightened tensions of the cold war. 

Most of the treatment is non-quantitative, although the author professes 
to have examined many statistics. Relative importances are not fully clarified. 
But the analysis is perceptive, quotable, and stimulating. I$ seems particularly 
significant as a contribution to the study of urban politics in & country wherein 
. the urban population is increasing ‘at the rate of 1,500,000 or more annually. 

The concluding part of the book is in effect a plea for a political realignment 
which the author himself considers “foolhardy to predict." He looks to the 
time when an effective majority will again be created. He thinks it may not 
come for a decade. Meanwhile, we may have a “politics of twilight, with the 
Democratic sun on the wane... " This seems to imply that the new majority 
party, built according to the specifications of the “new theory of political par- 
ties," will be a reconstructed Republican party, taken over and. revitalized by 
the new middle class, including the middle class of the urban South, that is 
now so frustrated with the Democratic party and yet so reluctant to leave it. 
At the same time, the author sees no prospect—unless it be inflation—of chang- 
ing the existing political stratification that firmly attaches the lower income 
. urban groups to the Democratic party (pp. 216, 256). He leaves unanswered 
the question as to whether the Democratic party could be pushed into a con- 
tinuing minority status if it retains the affections of those groups in an increas- 
ingly urbanized economy. 
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-Obviously we should not- blame Mr. Lubell for the paradoxes and inconsisten- 
cles that exist in nature. Perhaps the future will seem more clear on November 
D; this is- being written in October. But I suspect that parts of this book will be 
North pondering for a long time to come. This may be particularly true after 
the new Administration’s honeymoon, if it has one, is over. 
g | Pau T. Davin. 
Brookings Institution. 


Judicial Legislation; A Study in American Legal Theory. Bx Frup V. CAHILL, 
Jr. (New York: Ronald Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 164. $4.00.). 


“The subtitle of this. book is somewhat misleading, since this is not pel 
a study in American legal theory but is rather a critique of American theories 
of the judicial function with particular reference to the standards of judgment- 
and the scope of judicial discretion. The two chronological benchmarks which 
largely delimit the focus of the study are 1860 and 1937. This period, according 
to. Mr. Cahill, is the epoch of the judicially formulated Constitution, during 
which industrialization came of age in the United States and the judiciary 
retarded the necessary readjustment of legal norms to the changed economic 
and social facts of life. He warns, however, (p. 31) that: ‘The actual result of 
the juristic theories of the past seventy or eighty years has been to elevate the 
courts to an even higher position than that which they held before. Compara- 
tive satisfaction with the constitutional changes of the past fifteen years should 
not conceal the fact that those changes came about by the exercise of the judi- . 
cial power. Taken together, the constitutional decisions of the period since 1937 
give us a new Constitution, but it is a judicially formulated Constitution quite 
to the same degree as was the one that preceded it. The difference is that such 


`- "judicial activity now has a theoretical sanction that it did not previously have." 


Yet with the.exception of his third chapter, which is based: primarily on 
case materials, Cahill is not concerned so much with judicial review as an aspect 
of judicial legislation as with modern theories ofthe actual and proper role of. 
judges in non-constitutional adjudication. What is the law? Does the judge ` 
discover it or make it? If the latter, does conscious self-recognition of his power 
induce greater responsibility on his part? Is responsibility to professional stand- 
ards an acceptable alternative to political, responsibility in what PUDE to 
be & democratic polity? 

These questions are considered at "ensi but the theorists whom Cahill 
discusses stop abruptly short from even raising, let alone attempting to an- 
swer, the last question, as he himself takes pains to point out. Therefore, Ca- 
hill’s study does not entail a consideration of the relationship between judicial 
legislation, administrative legislation, statutory legislation, and constitutional 
legislation such as one finds in Ernst Freund’s Standards of American Legtsla- 
‘tion or James W. Hurst’s The Growth of American Law; The Law Makers, 
neither of which is cited in his study. Instead, he focuses his attention almost . 
exclusively upon tlie necessarily isolated problem of (and the divergent views 
^ concerning) the courts conceived, alternatively, as instrumentalities of “The 
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Law” before which “the government” appears as a party (with, alas, increasing 
frequency), and as agencies of the government inevitably involved in the formu- 
lation as well as the execution of publie policy. The views analyzed range from 
the traditionalist (ie., conservative, Blackstonian) position which holds that 
the law is a seamless web of fixed, certain rules discovered and applied by judges 
who act only as catalysts; through the pragmatism of Holmes, who would re- 
tain respect for legal rules but maximize recognition of the discretion of legis- 
lative assemblies to change them; to that of the exponents of sociological juris- 
prudence (Dean Pound, Justice Cardozo, and Chief Justice Stone) who would, 
. at root, have judges interpret and. change the legal rules in terms of the Reeds 
of contemporary society rather than of the society which gave birth to the initial 
expression. or formulation of the rules. 


The major section of the book, however, is devoted to an examination of the 


heterogeneous theories of the legal realists, whose insistence upon the signifi- 
cance and extent of unstandardized judicial discretion in contemporary adjudi- 
cation leads them to offer such varying solutions as an acceptance of interstitial 
judicial legislation and a dependence upon professionalism (Llewellyn), un- 
abashed advocacy of judicial hypocrisy (Thurman Arnold) and reliance upon 
the super-ego as a curb on the judge who wittingly wields his quantum of politi- 
cal power in handing down each decision (Jerome Frank), and the total codifi- 
cation of law through statutory processes to eliminate the discretion of the 
judge, other than as an occasional ad hoc arbitrator (Fred Rodell). If attainable 
- without the arbitration, as it would ideally be, the latter extreme of legal real- 
ism would restore the judge, in theory, to the role of automaton that he has 
held so long under the traditionalist concept.  . 

In his concluding comments (pp. 156-160), Cahill does undertake to explicate 
a common focal assumption which the proponents of sociological jurisprudence 
and legal realism alike ignore: that the concept of the judge as “social engineer" 
is anomalous in the frame of reference of democratic theory. It may be sug- 
gested that the stock checks-and-balances relied upon for the control of ad- 
ministrative expertise are judicial review and the superintendence of legislative 
committees; the former remedy is available for the control of the judicial 
bureaucracy, but it is patent that neither can apply, under prevailing constitu- 
tional mores, to the Supreme Court of the United States. One by-product of 


modern theories of jurisprudence which countenance an expansion in non- 


constitutional judicial legislation is, therefore, the largely sublimated question 
of whether-—to say nothing of how—to institutionalize political control over 
judicial expertise. The legal realists have incidentally destroyed the dichotomy 
of choice between a government of laws or of men, leaving in its place the 
question: Which men? 


This.is a scholarly book, and Mr. Cahill, a conscious stylist who carefully 


- selects le mot juste; is subdued in his statements almost to the point of litotes. 
One might cavil about certain imperfections, such as a noteworthy tendency 
towards repetition (e.g., in quotations from Llewellyn on the legal realist’s at- 
titude towards facts, and his reference to Pound's "queer blindness or willful 
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` perversity,” p. 118, n. 8 and p. 144, n. 16); or the author's apparent relish for 
` certain phraseology,such as language which is “more arresting than descriptive" 


(pp. 77, 157); the citation of the latest printing of earlier works without indi- 
cating anywhere the original date of publication (e.g., the citation of what is 
actually the new preface to' the sixth printing of Jerome Frank’s Law and the 
Modern Mind as "New York, 1949” on p. 132; n. 44—followed almost im- . 
mediately by reference to an E by Llewellyn reviewing Frank’s book in 
31 Columbia Law Review 82 (1931), at p. 182, n. 45 and p. 133, n. 49; see also 


p. 97, n. 2); and the index, which is limited in its usefulness bocaue it m in sub- 


stance little more than an author index. These are all minor defects, however, 
and should not detract from the fact that Cahill has made a genuine contribu- 
tion to the systematic analysis of the epistemology of the judicial process. It is 
EneourA EE that such a venture should come from a political scientist. 
_ GLENDON A. ScHUBERT, JR. 
M ichigan State College. 


Thomism and Aristotelianism; A Study of the CRM by Thomas Aquinas 
on the Nicomachean Ethics. By HARRY V. Jarra. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 230. $5.00.) 


In happier days, it was necessary to make no apology for writing a serious 
book on Aristotle, St. Thomas, or the relation between the two. In particular, 
& competent demonstration, like the present, of the utter incongruity between 
the two authors would have claimed attention on its own merits. But today, 


it appears, no book is justified except as a weapon in the cold war. Dr. Jaffa 


has related his book to the international crisis by a rather involved argument. 
The positivism of our social science has no answer to a system of thought, 
like the Marxist, which fuses fact and value. Thomistic Aristotelianism pur- - 
ports to supply a scientific method of establishing values; but this system is 


' fundamentally theological and is therefore unacceptable to many persons. 


The purported reliance of Aquinas upon Aristotle has led those who reject St. 
Thomas to reject Aristotle also. But if it can: be shown that St. Thomas was a ` 
bad Aristotelian, Aristotle will be relieved of the clerical stigma; and the way 
will be opened for a reappraisal of Aristotle. This book attempts no such reap- 
praisal; its purpose is only to make the examination of Aristotle’s system a 
plausible undertaking. Perhaps, from such an examination, there may emerge 
“convictions that reasonable men, and men of good will, in all lands, can be 
brought to share.” Bo faint and defenseless a hope deserves the dui of for- 
bearanoe. 


| . Asamatter of fact, however, the book has a timeliness which the author does 


not mention. In view of the current vogue of Neo-Thomism, and the multi- 
plying attempts to establish a “western” political philosophy extending from 
Aristotle through Aquinas to Jefferson and Truman, a painstaking examination 
of the foundations of Thomism is badly needed. With a care which at times ap- 
proaches the meticulous aridity of scholasticism, Dr. Jaffa has appraised the 
soundness of Aquinas’ Commentary on the Ethics. 

Choosing the two authors’ treatments of courage and-magnanimity as test 
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cases, he shows that St. Thomas distorted the specific teachings of Aristotle ' 
and misrepresented the entire plan of the Ethics. These are not casual errors: ` 
they were forced upon St. Thomas by the necessity of Christianizing Aristotle. 
Turning then to two major problems, the conceptions of manhood and of natu- 
ral justice in the two authors, Dr. Jaffa shows the gulf between Christian and 
pagan teachings. This is really the purpose of the book and it is successfully 
achieved. 

There is no examination of the systematic teaching of Aristotle. The author 
reports his conviction that the Ethics is organized in terms of a ripening moral 
insight. The teachings which appear early in the book are suited to the untu- 
tored understanding; as the reader is led along toward enlightenment, the earlier 
teachings are displaced rather than contradicted by the later. A very similar 
thesis, much less flattering to Aristotle, might be offered. He begins with the 
moral terms of common speech, and undertakes to systematize them. But it is 
not true that there is a philosophy implicit in common speech. Consequently 
the intellectualization of the vulgar vocabulary yields principles which repudi- 
ate their own foundations, and at the same time fail to harmonize with other 
principles. Dr. Jaffa, believes that Aristotle mounts to higher levels, kicking 
away the rungs of the ladder as he ascends. To this reviewer, the Ethics is a 
radically incoherent book the fragments of which lie in a welter of confusion. 
This is not to say, however, that there are no central ideas which can be taken 
as representative of Aristotle. Dr. Jaffa has explored some of these, and has 
shown their fundamental variance from the teachings of Aquinas. Thus he 
has shown that secular Thomism is a contradiction i in terms. A very large num- 
ber. of people would profit from needing his book. 

Francis D. WormuTs. 

University of Utah. 


Hobbes and His Critics; A Study in Seventeenth Century Constitutionalism. By 
Joun Bowrnz. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 215. $2.75.) 


Political theorists have for long been aware that Hobbes’ political thought 
was severely attacked, forthrightly criticized, and partially answered by a host 
of polemicists during his own life time and the succeeding generations. Yet, one 
or two thinkers and statesmen apart, the critics have generally remained at 
most bare names to all save the specialist: their tomes and pamphlets have 
stayed unread, and the content and cogency of their arguments has been a 
matter of idle curiosity. For they have enjoyed collectively the orally trans- 
mitted reputation of triviality or of impotence. Hitherto, they were held vari- 
ously controversialists on behalf of conventional opinion, partisans seeking 
place and influence, or honest men whose good will far exceeded their intellec- 
tual powers. All were minnows in the presence of Leviathan. 

In our own day the msecurity of constitutional government, the use of 
emergency powers, the frequent primacy of the executive, and the appeal and 
repulsion of dictatorships have together conspired to give Hobbes’ teaching 
renewed relevance alike as the most profound philosophic foundation for force- 
ful government over and on behalf of man in society, and as devastating analy- 
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sis of the psychological and metaphysical bases of human behavior, and” a the 
resultant generation, use, and avoidance of power. In part as a consequence of 
the current situation, philosophic students of thought have im recent decades 
subjected Hobbes’ ideas to an exhaustive critical examination such as they 
‘had not previously received. They have emphasized the depth and scope of his 
thought, his basic concern with the very fundaments of man’s being and fate, 
with the means as well as the nature of his knowing and acting in the world. : 
Such philosophic concern constituted the foundations of a political SUR. 
which was in intent and fact the drawing out of the consequence and implica-: 
tions of a much broader inquiry than was reflected in Hobbes’ more normally , 
emphasized concern for the attainment of internal peace by imposed order. Itis : 
` this scope, indeed, which makes his teaching of lasting importance to opponents 
and’ proponents.of constitutional government alike, and much more and other 
than a political defense of strong government and unrestrained public power. 
'. Yet, while distance, whether or not it lends enchantment, at least permits ! 
disinterested penetration, closeness may give a clearer perception,.if not of - 
intent, then at least of impact and consequences. Thought, no doubt, is de- * 
based and simplified as it is seized upon by publicists, whether their purpose is : 
to use or to rebut it: the subtleties, and often the intended meaning, of the _ 
great creative mind are quite normally lost or perverted in the very process of ~ 
impact. Nevertheless, the overall tendency of a seminal thinker is normally 
grasped; and where, as in Hobbes’ case, man’s nature is demeaned and men's 
rights are denied, the conclusions reached and the course so forcefully advo- 
cated are of even greater moment to mankind, at the time and subsequently, 
than the brilliant insights and subtle errors on which they’ depend; though a 
later day must as in duty bound use the insights and combat, and, if ES 
permanently destroy, the errors. : 
.. On this thesis, Mr. Bowle’s examination of Hobbes’ seventeenth. century, 
critics is an undertaking of real value. Apart from the indictment by- Filmer if 
the beginning, and by Clarendon towards the end of the period, men bof ` 
celebrated, though for far different reasons, Bowle examines the anti-Hobbesisi. 
works of Rosse, Ward, Lawson, Hunton, ‘Bramhall, Eachard, and Whitehall, ° 
all worthies in church, state, or letters in their day, and all serious and forceful 
critics, whether crabbed or elegant, whether moralists or politicians. He shows 
that, for all ‘their diversity of purpose and disparity of style; despite their 
differences on the issue of unrestrained prerogative—absolute monarchy as source 
of law &nd embodiment of nation, or monarchy as servant and subject of laws. 
limited in concept even though not formally constitutionalized; and regardless 
of whether their primary concern was men’s morals and religion, or their politi- -. 
cal allegiance, they shared a common heritage as they foreshadowed a new and 
different constitutionalism, achieved by Conine in evolution, not by revolu- 
tion. l E 
Hobbes was the cuckoo in the, nest, in ethics as in politics the enemy or aei 
tion-grounded principles. For all his yearning for order, he was at bottom the . 
radical revolutionary. His critics by contrast were the links between three - 
periods and viewpoints: medieval constitutionalism and its rule of law; the 
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subsequent absolutism which, whatever-its divine right teaching, sought national _ 
welfare, respected custom, and defended law, even though largely on grounds 
of expediency rather than principle; and the-new constitutionalism of consent 
and of representation, as it developed from Locke to the present. Whatever the 
immediate purposes of Such critics, not in all cases worthy men, and in most 
possessed of conventional prejudices, they were at bottom right in their recog- 
nition of the danger he represented, not simply to their interests and the tran- 
sient institutions and passing attachments of their day, but to all securely rooted 


` loyalties and attachments, and to all moral law. Whatever their party labels, 


ua 


they were in this sense, and as against Hobbes, pre-Burkean conservatives 
(though Bowle does not so make the point) and, for all their limitations, 
humanely liberal. 

The thesis is an interesting one, and, in my judgment, well taken. Moreover, 
most of the critics made sound and important specific criticisms, and did so not 
infrequently with elegance, charm, wit, or bite. Yet their virtues cannot dis- 
guise their limitations of scope or depth, and their almost uniform lack of serious 
pretentions to philosophic competence, let alone greatness. Nor, I fear, does 
Mr. Bowle make the most of them. He gives us facts-about their lives, deeds, 
and writings, sometimes to the point of provoking real interest through a sense : 
of real personalities. He places them. He summarizes, and often quotes, their 
criticisms and arguments. Indeed, he begins the book with a chapter on, who 
and what they were, something more than a catalogue, yet less than well- 
wrought miniature biographies or thumbnail sketches. He follows that, too, 
with a brief statement of Hobbes’ position, under the title “Hobbes Recon- 


sidered,” which is misleading insofar as it leads to expectation of a new and 


modern assessment, yet is just and useful in that it does what it ought to do, 
namely, present Hobbes’ thought as his critics, both contemporary and in 
„subsequent generations, saw it, and we are asked to see it. Mr. Bowle's failure 
-is in truth a failure to vital ge: despite some contrary evidences, his dramatis 
personae remain mechanical, labels and hooks with ideas and arguments ap- 


pended -or dependent. I venture the guess that that failure results largely from 


‘the mechanics of research and research notes, and their over-use in writing. 
Since Mr. Bowle has a real thesis, and a conviction, the failure is to be regretted. 
For the contribution, and the consequent corrective to established interpreta- 
tions and attitudes, are real and veluene: 
l THOMAS I. Coox. 
Johns H opkins EN "e j 
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The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy. By J. L. TaLrĮmox. (Boston: Beacon Press. 


1952. Pp. xi, 366. $4.00.) 


This important work is the first of three projected. ain on the subject 
of totalitarian democracy. The first volume deals with the eighteenth century m 
France, the second will deal with the nineteenth century in Western Europe, - 
and the third will consider the twentieth century in Eastern Europe. The pres- 
ent work takes up the development of totalitarianism and secular messianism 
in the period immediately preceding &nd during the French Revolution. Mr. 
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Talmon ciuil analyzes the theories of those hopeful children o of the Bid 


LES 


enment—Rousseau, Morelly, Mably, Sieyés, Robespierre, Saint-Just, Babeuf; 
and Buonarroti. The author states his thesis as follows: “This study. 1s an at- 


tempt to show that concurrently with the liberal type of democracy there 


emerged from the same premises in the eighteenth century a trend towards 
what we propose to call the totalitarian type of democracy. ... The tension 
between them has constituted an important chapter in modern history, and 
has now become the most vital issue of our time." While he finds that much of 
totalitarian democratic doctrine lay buried in the general pattern of eighteenth- 
century thought, he points out that a schism took place following the Revolu- 
tion in France out of which emerged liberal democracy and MOVIE democ- 


, racy. 


wae 


The common rationalist faith of the eighteenth century eee & belief 
in the complete rationality of man, which needed for its operation the elimina- 


tion of old traditions, institutions, and beliefs that had forced men into an 


“unnatural” state of existence. All of these had “to be replaced by deliberately 


planned uniform patterns, which would be natural and rational." This would ' 
bring about a situation in which full faith could be placet in the operation of ` 


man's reason and which would form the base of an infallible general will of all 
men for the guidance of men and governments. The drastic liquidation of 
opponents of the new order during the Terror was but a necessary and effective 
means of clearing the ground for the new secular heaven to be established on 


earth. When the large masses turned out to be indifferent to the-emerging para- 


dise it became necessary for the enlightened few to interpret for all the new 


gospel of freedom and equality and to force men into the new paradise. Dicta- . 


torship was inevitable, but faith in the coming millennium remained unaltered. 
With the new political order went a new faith, a new religious order; they would 
in fact be one-and the same, and Rousseau’s idea of & civil religion with its 
special ritual and exercises would be realized. The rationalist idea "suggested 
a form of social determinism, to which men are irresistibly driven, and which 


they are bound to accept one day. It just postulated a single valid system, which . 


would come into existence when everything not accounted for by reason and 
utility had been removed.” Not only would the old religious form be done away 


with but all groupings—societies, guilds—to which men gave some measure - 
of loyalty must be abolished. Nothing must stand between man and the siate. ` 


. Mr. Talmon does an excellent job in showing the development of totalitarian 


- democracy among the enlightened of the period he considers, but that some of 


the same ideas remained and still remain in the liberal democratic school he 
does not indicate. Perhaps he will one this out in his volume on the nine- 
teenth-century trends. 


. The tendency in some circles to make of democracy not a political faith but a 


valizon crops up constantly. At the same time among some liberals of the nihe- 
teenth and twentieth centuries one finds a tendency to forget the fundamental 
pluralistic. nature of democracy in their suspicion of all apparently strange, 
deviationist, or dissenting groups. Such people would substitute uniformity 


for unity in diversity. They would have all educated in the same state schools in. 
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' the same way; they would have all people express their religious convictions in 

e same manner. More serious, however, in the theories of liberal democracy 
is the acceptance of positivist theories of law that define as true law any 
regulation of civil authorities. In the state, or in some vague unit called society, 
lies the power of establishing all norms of justice, beyond which no standards 
exist. This, too, is democratic totalitarianism, even when masquerading under 
the title of libera! demoeracy. 

Mr. Talmon has done a noteworthy piece of work, and if his succeeding vol- 
umes maintain the high standards of the present work they will constitute a 
valuable contribution to the field of politiealtheory. ^. 

ME i JEROME G. KERWIN. 
University of Chicago. ` 
A History of the League of Nations. By F. P. Waurers. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1952. 2 vols. Pp. xv, 833. $11.50.) i 


For some time scholars have been waiting in anticipation the appearance of 
a comprehensive account of the League of Nations by the former Deputy Secre- 
tary-General, F. P. Walters. Financial assistance was provided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and scholarly assistance by the Royal Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs. The book has now appeared: it is a pleasure to record that it is not only 
authoritative, a8 was expected, but that it is written in a very interesting and 
pleasing style. Mr. Walters gives credit to Arthur Sweetser, without whom the 
book would not have been "begun, continued or completed”; it would be hard 
to find two men who know more of the League of Nations than these two, 

‘The author has written a history, as the title indicates. It may be further 
delimited as a political history. As much attention is given to the political fac- 
tors influencing Members as to the machinery and functioning of the League 
itself. It is intended as “a narrative clear to the ordinary student" (p. 817); 
it is not a treatise, in the ordinary connotation of that word; it has few footnotes 
or citations, none to League documents, no bibliography; it does not go widely 
into administrative or constitutional problems; it does not burden itself with 
the paraphernalia of scholarship. It is not the reference work which some might 
desire. It is addressed not to sentimental supporters of the League of Nations 
(though they will like it) but on a high level to statesmen and those who study 
how nations can get along together and why they have failed to do so. 

With this understanding, it must be said that Mr. Walters has done a superb 
job. The writing is amazingly compact; there are many pregnant sentences, 
penetrating brief characterizations, vignettes of persons, paragraphs which 
explain such things,-for example, as “the Geneva atmosphere" (p. 296). He 
distributes condemnations openly and fairly, gently or severely, but never in & 
nasty tone, and always with well-balanced judgment. This record shows that, 
in terms of building a world of peace and cooperation, the United States and 
the United Kingdom were probably the least helpful; both peoples should 
read this book and ponder its lessons. 

The two volumes, continuously paged, are divided into five parts: “The 
Making of the League" (80 pp.); “The Years of Growth” (to.1024—175 pp.); 


ge 
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“The Years of Stability” (to 1931—200 pp.); "The Years of Conflict" (to 
.1986—234 pp.); and “The Years of Defeat” (116 pp.). The theme is stated in ‘ 
the opening sentence, quoted from Woodrow Wilson; “A living thing is born. p 
Though it was based on pást development, the League was revolutionary 
in its “forward leap of unprecedented ‘extent and speed"; it can never again 
be doubted, Mr.-Walters says, that the community of nations “‘has the moral 
and legal right to judge the international conduct of its members.” Morality 
and legality, League of Nations .and United Nations, are looked upon with 
contempt in recent books by Morganthau and Mandar: this reviewer hopes 
that the statesmen of the United Nations.will choose to learn from Mr. Walters 
and the lessons'of the League. : 
It was a weakness of the League that it was so much derived from passionate - 
gentiment and not always.based on understanding. The author regards with 
special favor, among the serious studies leading to the establishment of the 
League, Norman Angell’s Great Illuston, J. 8. Woolf’s International Govern- 
meni, and Jan Smuts’ The League of Nations: a Practical Suggestion. The role - 
of the Covenant (ch. 5) is regarded-as more extensive than that of the constitu- 
tion of any state; the Members, he asserts, tried to live up to it as the supreme 
authority. The defection. of the United States (ch. 6) was calamitous, but the 
decision of others to go ahead with the League of Nations was proven justifiable. 
For a time, the Council was the League; it had numerous problems of estab- 
lishment, and was criticised as neglecting the primary function of peace.. 
“The fame of hope fell low,” but was revived when the First Assembly met in 
“the grey little town of Geneva." Harding had been elected and had pronounced 
the League dead; the British were indifferent; the French were interested only : 
in execution of iiè Treaty of Versailles. But the small states took over, seeking 
to obliterate the war-made divisions of Europe; in one session, the Assembly 
became.the central organ. It was a poverty-stricken institution, without even 
-money to send a commission to Manchuria to prevent war, ‘itil the disputants © 
themselves paid its expenses. The budget of the League, says Mr. Walters, was 
` subjected to a series of controls for which it would be hard to find a parallel. 
Doubtless a parallel could be found in the United Nations, for the penury of 
nations is as great today, toward the institution which they expect to save and 
improve humanity Similar thoughts of comparison appear at many points in 
this narrative: inability to push forward technical assistance (ch. 28); the idea ` 
(of Chamberlain) that the League was only “part of a diplomatie system to be 
used or not according as convenience might dictate” (p. 339; see also pp. 944— 
45); statesmen who; like Chicherin, said "Let others bind themselves if they 
wish; we remain free” (p. 359); the escapist efforts at disarmament: the Iranian - 


= ol question, in almost the same words (ch. 47); the ideological division (p: 


703); nothing so striking as the failure to build up during the fat years reserves 
of strength for the lean years. 

The Great Depression of 1929 began ‘ie decline of the ied: It exacer- 
bated every dispute, gave control to militarists, inflated nationalism, made 
statesmen uncertain. The numerous forces at work during this period are 
covered competently: the French, fearful of Germany and of security in general; 
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the British “inglorious policy of dum nothing and hoping for the best” i5. 


` 275); the United States with its head buried in the sands of neutrality, each - 
- Step by Mussolini or Hitler unchecked; failure to make use of the membership ' 


of the Soviet Union; and hundreds of other items leading up to the chapter 
headed “The Assembly Abandons the Covenant." *'Ceaselessly attacked by the 
xis, progressively abandoned by the democracies, the League had been de- 
prived of all the powers by which its founders had hoped to make of it the guar- 
dian of the world's peace. Without a'complete reconversion to the principles 
of collective security on the part of Britain, France and the United States, these 
powers could not be revived” (p. 782). aa 

On April 19, 1946, the League of Nations ceased to exist. The complicated 
process of transferring its functions to the United Nations is not described here, 
but Mr. Walters insists that continuity remained unbroken. 

The reviewer has not found sensational revelations in this work, but much 
illumination has been added; many details round out the picture. One under- 
stands better such matters as the Corfu crisis (1923), or the admission of Ger- - 
many or the Soviet Union, or such persons as Stresemann, or Sir John Simon, 
or Avenol. The author has a gift for compact summarization, as demonstrated 
in the introductory ehaptér, the statement of the purposes of the League (p. 
563), chapter 16 on “The Structure of the League," and the chapters on dis- 
armament. There are many apparently trivial or incidental comments which 
lead into significant_thoughts. The comment upon the Council Chamber of the 


new Palais des Nations reminds one of the remarks by Paul Hasluck concern- ` © 


ing the Security Council room at Lake Success (Workshop of Security [Mel- 
bourne and London,.1948], pp..143-145); and this leads into speculations as 
to the ` purposes of such a room. Is it a place, as Walters says, for “quick and 
spontaneous discussion” (p. 699), or should it be equipped for press and tele- 
vision? To the League, the press was “‘the legitimate channel of information" 
(Egon F. Ponpon- rikeimier, The International Secretariat RESOR; 
1945], p. 207). 

Mr. Walters has written a compelling narrative, which builds up’ the- sors 
80 that one wishes to continue reading it. It is written on personal authority . 
with little evidence offered; but the authority of the writer is great. One may 
disagree with some statements in this tone of authority: e.g., that the “system 
‘of Permanent Delegations was of no serious significance” (p. 199); or that ` 
"the veto of Brazil would have been impossible" had the United States been in 
the Council when Germany was admitted (p. 322). The sweep of the whole per- 
formance absorbs such small criticism. It is a masterly work which, within its 
purposes, will not be superseded. 

' CLYDE Bamon 
New York Universiti: 


The American Approach to Fordion Policy. Br DEXTER PERKINS. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 195. $3.00.) . 


"This is a thought-provoking analysis of the motives and direction of Ameri- 


can foreign policy as well as of its principles and practice, “It has been written 
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by one of our leading authorities on American diplomatie history, and had its 
_ origin in a series of lectures given at the University of Uppsala. under the Gottes- 
man Foundation. 

Its purpose is to demonstrate that American foreign piling: taken as & i whole, 
has been peaceful and non-imperialistic, rather than the-opposite-as some of its 
critics have argued. While recognizing that the United States has had its period 
of imperialism during the first two decades of this century, and that there were 
times during the nineteenth century period of expansion, notably in the events 
" leading up to the Mexican War, when the action of the United States was 
provocative, Professor Perkins suggests that these are not typical of American 
foreign policy as & whole. In general, he feels that “the American people have 
‘been rather slow to anger,” and “have never directly plotted aggression” as did 
Hitler in the 1930’s or the Soviet Union in 1939 against Poland (pp. 86-87). 
Whenever they established control over other people, they did so “with an un- 
easy conscience" (pp. 32, 76-78), and with a feeling that those people should be 
prepared as soon as possible for self-government. Imperialism was not an end 
in itself, as it had been so often in the case of the European powers, but only a 
“passing phase" in the development of the weaker nations towards genuine 
independence. Moreover, when in the mid-1930’s the United States renounced 
the right to use force to intervene in Latin America, it was taking a step un- 
precedented for a state so powerful. During the last twenty years, in Professor 
Perkins’ judgment, United States policy “has been an example almost without 
- precedent in abstention from policies of force in relation with weaker states" ` 
(p. 38). 

The author has drawn extensively on his rich knowledge of American diplo- ) 
matic history to support his conclusions. His approach is topical rather than ` 
chronological. After examining in the second chapter the extent of imperialism 
in American foreign policy, he analyzes the influence of capitalism on American 
foreign policy (Ch. 3), the moralistic influences on this policy (Ch.-4), and the 
American public attitudes towards war and peace (Chs. 5 and 6). Incidentally, 
there is & good analysis of the validity of the Marxian interpretation of foreign 
policy on pages 58-62. 

While recognizing and respecting T weight of Professor Perkins’ evidence, 
- one cannot but feel that he tends to justify American policies more than would 
some ọther students of the subject, and does not adequately examine the reasons 
why a good many thoughtful non-Communists in both Asia and Eurcpe are 
disturbed over some of the recent trends in American foreign policy. He relies 
heavily, for example, on the fact that the United States has renounced the right 
of armed intervention in the affairs of other states and has taken positive steps 
towards granting self-government to the peoples ‘af the Philippines, Puerto. 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, as well as of postwar Germany and Japan. He does 
not, however, consider fully the question of whether the United States in recent 
years may háve substituted the use of economic and political power for mili- 
tary power in dealing with weaker states. The State Department’s pressure 
against Argentina from 1943-1947, for example, is only briefly mentioned, 
and there is no reference to the question of whether in the United ‘Nations the 
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United States may have employed various kinds of indirect pressure on the 
smaller powers in order to secure their votes for policies we deemed desirable. 
The book apparently went, to press before the enactment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, but its general conclusions do not adequately prepare the 
reader for the adverse reactions in Asia and the Middle East to American efforts 
to make its economic and military aid conditional upon broad cooperation with 
. American military policy. Nor does it explain the desire of European groups 
_like the Bevanites in Great Britain to have a foreign policy which will be more. 
independent of the United States. The real test of Professor Perkins’ conclusions 
will be how a well-informed and fair-minded Soup Latin American or African 
reacts to his interpretation. 

But it is the debatable points like these which make the book stimulating 
to the student of American foreign policy. It will be invaluable to those who 
wish to supplement a systematic survey of American foreign policy with a 
challenging analysis of the objectives and purposes of that policy. It is a study 
which should be read alongside Morgenthau’s In Defense of the National Inter- 
est or Kennan's American Diplomacy, 1900-1960. Although not intended pri- 
marily to deal with the processes of foreign policy formulation, it also contains 
two chapters near the end which discuss the role of the executive, the Congress 
and public opinion, and which admirably summarize the main features and 
problems of the American constitutional framework for handling foreign af- 
fairs. 

ELTON ATWATER. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


Red Flag in Japan; International Communism in Action, 1918-1961. By 
RODGER SwHARINGEN AND Paur LawaER. (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press. 1952, Pp. xii, 276. $5.00.) 


This is an interesting, crisply written, historical and analytical study of the 
Communist party in Japan. One-third of the book covers developments in 
“Imperial Japan’’—as the authors rather surprisingly distinguish pre-postwar 
Japan; the remainder deals with ‘‘Postwar Japan." The chapters are admirably 
succinct and excellently organized to identify and clarify the salient aspects 
of the subject. The authors include five former Japanese ‘Communists among 
their benefactors; undoubtedly these men contributed notably to the freshness 
and authenticity of the study. The book is scholarly but will be read with pleas- 
ure and understanding by laymen. 

The authors find that Japan has been a serious focus-of Soviet Communist ` 
evangelism since 1918. Evidence of Comintern midwifery at the Japanese 
party's birth, though slight, is accepted as proof sufficient by the authors. 
Little evidence is available, apparently, upon pre~Bolshevik evolution of Com- 
munism in Japan—surely a highly important aspect of the authors’ problem. 
Japanese Marxists appear to have been aided ratker than originally inspired 
by Moscow, but the amount and direction of the aid were highly influential. 
in directing their course. 

Included among the features of postwar renascence, flowering and at least 
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outward fading of the Kyosanto are an all-too-brief description of party organ- 
ization, vignettes of leaders and of typical converts, a sketch of the political, 
economie and-social program, and a survey of strategy and tactics used in ap- 


_ . pealing to urban and rural workers as such and to intellectuals, women, young . | 


people, children and minority groups, particularly the Koreans. The shift in ' 
1950, from espousal of parliamentarism to complete acceptance of international 
. Communism's demand for direct action-and for separatism from occupational 
policies and procedures, is explained, as are subsequent rivalries within the 
party and relations with Soviet, Chinese and Korean Communists. The study 
is concluded with an account of recent anti-communist activities in Japan, 
both public and private. 

The authors give some attention to postwar conditions promotive of sym- 
pathy toward Communism in Japan but refrain from analysis and evaluation — 
of the attitudes shown and measures taken by SCAP and Japanese conservative 
cabinets to alleviate conditions. They conclude, however, that: “Whether 
Communism will be victorious in Japan will.hinge in some measure on inter- 
' national developments, but above all it will depend on the extent to which 
the future government of J apan will show itself superior to its prewar prede- 
cessors in solving the Pressing social and economic problems of the nation" 
(p. 252). : 

"This reviewer found few errors of fact, none of importance to the main cm a 
- The suffrage for Diet elections in 1928 was not, comprehensively, “adult male” 
(p. 27); only formally is it true of the Japanese Emperor that “... only with 
his approval were decisions made" (p. 125); the expression “Communist 


sympathizer,” may be acceptable grammatically but it is not a model of defi- - — 


niteness. A question may, perhaps, be raised as-to the validity of the authors’ 
apparent premise that the inevitable agreement in ideology of Communists, 
"wherever found, warranted exclusion of any serious treatment of Japanese 
Communist theory. It is, moreover, apparent that exhaustive research in Com- 
munist historical records, biographies, etċ., and in Japanese Home Office and. 
police files—one of the outstanding features of this study—did not, in every 
. instance, provide adequate data for conscientious conclusions. For example, 
the degree of “Communist control” of labor organizations remains to be deter- 
mined. The authors do not claim definitiveness for their work but they have 
contributed notably to our Puen and understanding. 
HAROLD S. See 
University of Minnesota. 


Central and Local Government; Financial and Administrative. Relations. By 
D. N. CuzsTER.. (London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 1951. Pp. ix, 


421. $6.00.) > 
The Finance of Local Government; England and Wales. By J. M. DRUMMOND.' 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1952. Pp. vii, 206. $4. 50.) oe 


Along with considerable triumphs, British socialism has its ironies. One is 
that the victory of a doctrine which proposed to bring control over the social 


i 
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order closer to the people seems in some respects to have failed to clóse the gap, 
and in some.ways even to have appreciably widened it. This doubt is raised 
by the ease of the nationalized industries. It is made acute by that of local 
government, whose continuing loss of functions and independence to Whitehall 
has ealled forth the impassioned message of Mr. Chester's book. 

In his opening chapters he discusses the non-financial powers of central de- 
partments, including the new powers added since the war. The bulk of the book, 
however, is devoted to a detailed and painstaking analysis of the powers and 
effects flowing from various types of Exchequer grant, which, he holds, is the 
principal instrument of central domination. The upshot of this scholarly analy- 
sis is a criticism that would be hard to match in vehemence even among the 
utterances of the fairly large number of people in Britain today who are deeply 
disturbed by what they regard as overcentralization. Mr. Chester is sus- 
picious of a school of thought which, he says, has adherents in Whitehall and 
which, he believes, wishes ‘‘to get rid of local government by transferring educa- 
tion, police and other major services to a central Department and for the rest 
turning Local Authorities into agents of Whiteball.” He is alarmed by “the: 
trend in central-local relations" which in his opinion has weakened local democ- 


racy and “has undoubtedly made it easier to introduce a dictatorship by legal 


and constitutional means." These are not the exaggerations of a polemical 
conservative; Mr. Chester is himself a member of-the Fabian Society. 
Not the least merit of the book is Mr. Chester’s reclassification of the various 


types of grants. Instead of using the conventional headings—"unit," “percent- . 


age," "block," ete.—he distinguishes grants according to whether they are 
conditional or unconditional; specific or general; fixed or variable in relation 
to volume of service; and whether they are distributed on a uniform basis or 
according to the means and needs of localities. Analysis of how various types of 
grant are well- or ill-suited to certain purposes—for instance, the utility of the 
specific, variable grant in encouraging a new service—and estimation of the 
effects of grants upon local autonomy are considerably assisted by this scheme. 
And in déveloping the possibilities of the types and combinations of types, 
Mr. Chester has contributed not only to our understanding of central-local 
relations in England and Wales, but also to what he calls ‘the international 
body of administrative knowledge." Yet his emphasis on deductive analysis, 
while making it easier to convert the lessons of British experience into a form 
that is relevant to similar problems in other countries, has meant that he has 
devoted less attention than one might wish to illustrating how certain grants 
have actually affected the relations of specific local authorities and specific 
central departments in recent years. 

There is need for such up-to-date, factual information if the reader is to 
assess certain of Mr. Chester’s judgments, such as that upon the Exchequer 
Equalisetion Grant, a "general, variable, means" grant, inaugurated by the 


Local Government Act of 1948. Successor to the General Exchequer Contribu- 


tion of 1929, which in prewar years covered more than a fifth of total expendi- 
. ^. ture by local authorities, this grant provides generous assistance to the poorer 
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localities. It has in Mr. Chester's judgment the “major defect" of being “a 
variable grant of the kind which experience has conclusively shown involves : 
the most detailed kinds of control." l 

If, on the other hand; we consult Mr. Drummond’s lucid introduction to 
aca government finance, we’ are given a less gloomy view of this particilar 
grant and of the grant system in general. Himself a borough treasurer, Mr. 
" Drummond does not find that the Exchequer Equalisation Grant has extended - 
central control. Its defeet being in his eyes its failure to provide general aid 
for all authorities, he concludes that once this is remedied the grant promises | 
` to solve the problem of extending central assistance “without undermining the 
) independence of the local guthorities and their sense of financial responsibil- 

id 

With the proportion of local government unie. met from —— run- 
ning around fifty per cent and showing signs of further increase, there can hard- 
ly be doubt, however, that local autonomy will be severely sinouneenbed. The 
trend to centralization is not new, nor does it date from the Labor victory of 1945. 
Professor Robson sounded the alarm more than twenty years ago. But there are 
compulsions in the British situation that make it difficult to see how the trend 
. could be reversed. The creation of larger units of local government, desirable 
as that may be, will not of itself, as Mr. Chester points out, greatly fortify the 
independence of these units. His own plea for additional independent sources 
of revenue, however, also fails to meet the objections, as, for instance, they are 
get out by Mr. Drummond. As more ‘aspects of government action become ' 
subjects of national policy, must not central control follow? Central planning 
of fiscal policy, for one thing, entails comprehensive control over local as well 
. as central expenditure. Nor does it seem that local variety can be tolerated when 
the publie, and not simply the centralizers of Whitehall, demand national 
uniformity in the services provided by government. The forces of “bureau- 


eratization," to which British socialism itself has had to conform, are voran E 


^ 


against local democracy. 
i | | SAMUIL H. BEER. 


H ae University. 


` The California Progressives. By Guoran E. Mowry. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
"University of California Press. 1951: Pp. xi, 349. $6.00.) | 


Boss. Ruef's San Francisco; The Story of the Union Labor Party, Big usines 
and.the Graft Prosecution. By Wauton Baan. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 845. $5.00.) | 


At-the turn of the century California Progressives revolted against control 
of state and local governments by the political-economic combination, headed 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. Reform victories in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco in 1906 were followed by the organization, in August, 1907, , 
cf the League of Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican Clubs. Hiram W. Johnson was 

elected governor in 1910 and comprehensive reform legislation was enacted. 
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Closely identifed with the national progressive movement from its inception, 
the California State Progressive Party was formed in December, 1913. 

Progressive leaders, few in number, were mainly urban journalists, attorneys, 
and independent businessmen, of the upper middle class, young, well-educated, 
“literate and historically minded.” Republican insurgents, extremely indi- 
vidualistic, they attacked privilege, corruption, and politically organized 
capital, labor, and socialism. Sharp personal conflicts among the leaders de- 
veloped. Centering around the character and ambitions of Hiram Johnson, the 
discussion of these rivalries and of the "progressive mind” is a notable aue 
of Mowry' 8 book. 

The Progressives failed to eliminate corporation influence, to widen economie 
opportunities for the masses, and to solve the labor problem. But they did 
rout, corruption, provide decent government, introduce an “ethical yardstick” 
into publie affairs, and give to the people effective instruments for control of 
government. 

Based on original sources, Professor Mowry’s book is a complete history 
of the movement from 1900 to 1920. It is well organized, well written, and the 
commentary is objective. Historians and political scientists will’ find it an in- 
dispensable work. 


Like many American cities, San Francisco, in 1900, had boss and machine 
rule. The standard techniques of graft and corruption were employed—bribery, 
extortion, patronage, protection of vice and crime, sale of influence and favors. 

Boss Ruef, through the new^Union Labor Party, dominated city affairs 
in alliance with corporate and other privilege-seeking interests. Opposing them 
was & small but able group of “Graft Hunters"—Older, Spreckels, Heney, and 
Burns—the latter two on leave from the federal government. Begun in October, 
. 1906, year of the earthquake and fire, the graft prosecution relentlessly fought 
to convict the bribe takers and the bribe givers, with only partial success. 
An attempted assassination of prosecutor Heney failed and Hiram W. Johnson 
concluded the trials. Machine power was broken, Ruef went to the peniten- 
tiary, but not a single corporation executive shared his fate. Leaders of the 
prosecution joined with others in the state to form the progressive movement 
and to elect Hiram Johnson governor in 1910. 

Professor Bean presents a lively narrative of the dramatic clash of personal, 
political, and economic interests in San Francisco during the first decade of the 
century. Effectively using the voluminous record of the trials, appeals, and 
other contemporary sources, the book has factual detail and also recognition 
of the broad implications of the struggle. A significant case study, it illustrates 
the difficulties of reform but demonstrates also that the citizenry, when united 
and properly led, can secure honest government. - i; | 

FRANK M. STEWART. 
University of California, Los Angeles. l 
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The Federal Taxing Process. By Roy Brovan. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1952. Pp. x,-506. 
$5.00.) : 


This book fills an important gap in the litera- 
ture of public finance. The author served for & 
number of years as head of the then Division 


of Tax Research in the Treasury Department,. 


and in this capacity participated in and ob- 
served the process of tax policy formulation in 
both the. Administration and the Congress. 


“The federal taxing process is examined in all 


its elements, such as the nature of the "public 


' interest," the role of pressure groups, thé in- 


fluence of the expert, the shaping of the Ad- 
ministration's tax program, the nature of con- 
greasional action, the role of revenue adminis- 
tration and of the courts, and the economic 


effects of revenue measures. Omitted here are, 


the canons of taxation and a set of absolute 
guiding principles. The author does not at- 


‘tempt to tell us what the federal tax system 


should be; he does an'exoellent job of telling us 
how it got to be what it is. 
To Blough, tax policy is a political process, 


“and it is the responsibility of the experts who 
,are involved to make this process work more 


effectively. Further, taxation is an instrument 
for the stabilisation and regulation of the 
economy, and must therefore serve the require- 


` ments of the broader goals of publie policy. 


This permits, for example, no legalistió bar- 
riers which separate the tax power from the 
police power; taxation is inherently regulatory 
in character. 


Students of public administration will be! 


particularly interested in the discussion of de- 
cision-making in tax policy, and the role of the 
expert therein (Ch. VI). The author examines 
the various points in-the process at which ex- 
pertise is employed, discusses the difference 
between effective and ineffective experts, and 
traces some causal factors in experts’ feelings 
of frustration. The role-of discretion in ad- 


' ministration, as exercised by the Bureau of In- 


f 


ternal Revenue, also, comes in for oritical 
analysis; the author manages to give little com- 
fort to either the Bureau or the beleaguered 
taxpayer. Also, that select circle known as 
revenue estimators will find in this volume 
(Ch. XII) the first comprehensive, albeit gen- 


. aec. discussion of their art. 


This volume should not be regarded as a 


` comprehensive treatment of the economics of 


taxation. Issues which have dominated recent 
texts, such as the interrelations between the 
corporate and the ‘individual income tax, are 
not examined in a.comprehensive fashion. Such 
problems are mentioned,. of course, but in the 
context designed to reveal their complexity, 
and the varying attitudes which. have been 
adopted toward. their solution. This is not a 


“technical” book on the economics of taxation. ' 


No curvilinear analysis is employed in eny dis- 
cussion-of shifting and incidence. Rather, the 
present volume comes close to occupying ‘that 
tenuous position discussed in university eur- 
riculum committees as the ieee non of eco- 
nomics and political science.’ 

This does not mean that the author hes 
forsaken his native discipline. In one passage 
he refers to economics 88.'... perhaps the 


most highly developed of the social sciences"! ' 


—Jussn BunEknHxAD, Syracuse University. 


The Political Alinanac; 1968. COMPILMD BY 


Grorae GALLUP AND.THE ÀÁMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTB oF Puso Opinion Srarr. (New 
York: B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xv, 817. $5.95.) 


The greater part of this book consists of ‘re-. 


cent election statistica on the presidential, 


gubernatorial, and congressional races. In his | 


introduction, Dr. Gallup states that the pres- 
ent volume is “an attempt to remedy the de- 
plorable situation pointed out by the Social 
Science Research Council’s committee and by 
many others who deal with election statistics." 
He claims with justification that the record of 
presidential voting as presented in the volume 
is more complete and more accurate for the 


years since 1928 than that to be found in any” 


other publication. Much of the material was 
compiled from original sources; in some cases, 


the Institute's interviewers were used, as agenta. 


to obtain it. 

It would-be easy to suggest further im- 
.provements. The most conspicuous omissions 
are the absence of any data on the composition 
of state legislatures and on the politioal com- 
plexion of the major city governments. Never- 
theless, it must. be recognized that we are all 
in Dr. Gallup’s debt for the latest volume in a 
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series of subitan that he initiated i in 1946. 
—Paun T. Davin, Brookings Institution. 


America’s Manpower Crisis. EDITED BY 
Rosprt A. WaLkmR. (Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Bervice. 1952. Pp. viii, 191. 
$3.00.) 


This report of the Institute on Manpower 
Utilization and Government Personnel, held 
at Stanford University in 1951, presents the 
findings and recommendations and the back- 
ground papers of the three seminars on Gov- 
~ ernment Policies for Manpower Allocation, the 
‘More Effective Utilization of Manpower, and 
Factora Affecting Administrative Leadership. 
Brief discussions of “The Present Status of 
Manpower Mobilization” furnish the neces- 
sary introduction to the topics considered by 
the seminars. Of special significance to political 
scientists are the papers dealing with executive 
. leadership in government. 


Executives for the Federal Service; A Program 
for Action in Time of Crisis. By Jouw J. 
Corson. (New York: Columbia University 
Presa. 1952. Pp. xii, 91. $1.50.) | 


In this brief study the author, who is thor-- 


oughly familiar. with the problem he treats, 
discusses the difficulties in recruiting com- 
petent top-level executives for the federal serv- 
ice and proposes plans.for meeting both the 
immediate crisis and the long-term needs i in 
this regard. 


Health acari in the United States; Person- 
nel, Facilities and Services. By Gzonas W. 
BACHMAN AND ÁBSSOCIATHS. (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution. 1952. Pp. xvi, 
844. $5.00.) ` 


À review of health progress in the United 
States since 1900, and a survey of the person- 


X 


nel, facilities and.services now available in the ` 


health field, Data for this survey were com- 


piled by a staff of experts in health and welfare, 


assisted by some 700 public and private agen- 


_ cies. A large number of statistical tables are ` 
included. It is the frst in a series of studies 
contemplated by the Brookings Institution i in 


the field of health. 


Advertising at the Crossroads; Federal Regula- 
tions vs. Voluntary Controls. By Max A. GBL- 


LER. (New York: Ronald Prega Company. : 


,1952. Pp. xi, 385. $5.00.) 


Contains a summary and critical discussion 


of the significance of advertising and the role 
of types of advertising media and advertising 
CEN 
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Agentin of tho work of the several federal 
Agencies: exercising control over advertising; 
and of the chief proposals for further control of 
advertising, by voluntary or government ac- 
tion, both to strengthen older elements in pub- 
lic policy and to prevent. the impairment of 


' anti-inflation control efforts. 


Occupational. Licensing Legislation in the 
. States. (Chicago: The Couneil of State Gov- 
ernments. 1952. Pp. 112. $3.00.) 


Relates the subject of licensure to major 
public issues. Presents in summary and tabular 
form ‘state-by-state data on occupations 


_ licensed; organization, powers, duties, and fi- 


nancial practices of state licensing agencies; 
and number of applicants licensed in selected 
occupations. 


` States’ Laws on Race and Color and Appendices — 


Containing International Documents, Federal 
Laws and Regulations, Local Ordinances and 
Charis. COMPILED AND EnprrED BY PAULI 
Murray. (Cincinnati: Woman's Division of 
Christian Service, The Methodist Church. 
1950. Pp.-x, 746. $4.00.) 


A compilation of legal anerak relating to 
discrimination because of race and color with 


brief editorial comments and major attention 


to states’ laws. 


^* 


` Jim Crow. By Jessa Warren Duss, JR., AND 


Jamas B. Haner. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann 
Arbor ‘Publishers. 1951. Pp. xiii, 529.) 


A treatment of the Negro’s position, án - 


American society,.drawing extensively from 
many sources and containing numerous illus- 
trations. 


Judicial Review of Legislation in New York, 
1906-1988. Bv FRANKLIN A. BurrH. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 
251. $8.50.) 


' A olassification and analysis of 451 state 


- statutes sustained and 136 invalidated on con- 


stitutional grounds by New York courts be 
tween 1906 and 1938. Cases involving mu- 
nidipal ordinances, local laws, and administra- 
tive decisions are not included. Judicial review 
is appraised as neither a “cure for legislative 
misbehavior’ nor an “insuperable obstacle to 
essential laws." : 


Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. By MoMILLAN 
Lewis. (Narberth, Pa.: Livingston Publish- 
ing Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 118. $2.50.) 


_A composite of human interest stories about - 


N 
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. Woodrow Wilson connected, for the most part, 


with his Princeton career 88 professor and 


. president and gleaned largely from the,recol- 


leotions of nearly four hundred Princeton 
alumni of the classes of 1890-1915. 


Rooseveli and Daniels; A Friendship in Politics. 
EDITED BY CARROLL KuxnPATRIOK. (Chapel 


Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 226. $3.50.) 


À collection of letters of value to the student ` 


` of administration, politics, and international 


w 


relations. President Franklin D. Roosevelts 


‘trust in Josephus Daniels was not misplaced. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1958. EDITED BY 
CLARENCE E. RipLEY AND Orin F. Norr- 
ING. (Chicago: International City Managers’ 
Association. 1952. Pp. x, 604. $10.00.) 


Nineteenth annual résumé of activities and 
statistical data of American cities in five parts: 
“Governmental Units,” “Municipal Person- 
nol" “Municipal Finance,” “Municipal Ac- 
tivities” and “Directories of Officials.” New 
sections include traffic safety information, data 


. on city-owned electric utilities, financial date 


x 
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for smaller cities and extensive data on zoning 
and land subdivision. 


Essentials of American Government. By Faup- 
BRICK A. Oca AND P. Orman Ray. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. ED: 
x, 774. $5.00.) 


Seventh edition. Professor Ogg’s work on the 
manuscript was completed just before. his 
death in October, 1951. v 


A College Teat in American National Govern- 
ment. By HaroLd R. Brucos. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1952. Pp. xi, 838. 
$5.50.) 


A basic text, organised oñ familiar Enes, for 
the beginning stúdent in American Govern- 
ment, 


Government in Rural America. By Lanm W. | 
Lancaster. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. xi, 375. $3.75.) 
Second edition of standard textbook in the 

field of rural local Een originally pub- 

lenga in 1937. 
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ARTICLES 
National Government. 

Brant, Irving. James Madison as Founder 
of the Constitution. New York entiers Lato 
Review. April, 1952. 

Cahn, Edmond N. Madison and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. New York University Law Re- 
view. April, 1952. 

Corwin, Edward 8. James Madison: Lay- 
man, Publicist and Exegete. New York Univer- 
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' sity Lato Review. April, 1952. 


. Dillehay, Thomas J., Jr. Proposed Reorgan- 
isation of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue. 
George Washington Law Review. June, 1952. 

Leuchtenburg, William E. Roosevelt, Norris 
and the “Seven Little TVAs." Journal of 
Politics. August, 1952. 

Nigro, Felix A. Senate Confirmation and 
Foreign Policy. Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 
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dency: Suggestions for a New -Method of 
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Seleotion. American Bar Aevociation Journal. 
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and?Contempt of Congress. Boston University ` 
Law Review. June, 1952. 
^% Simmons, Robert G. Freedom of Speech in 
Congress: the History of a Constitutional 
Clause.. American Bar Association Journal. 
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White, Thomas R. Amendment and Re- 
vision of State Constitutions. Universtiy of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. June, 19052. . 


Local Government 


Bigger, Richard and James D. Kitchen. 
How the Cities Grew. Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California. 1952. 

Evans, Alvin E. The Nature of Municipal 
Legislation. Kentucky Law Journal. May, 
1952. 
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Snider, Clyde F. The Twilight of the. Town- 
ship. National Municipal dd bia ical 
1952. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Lorenz, Keith. Conflict of Jurisdiction be- 
tween National and New York State Labor 
Relations Boards. Albany Law slat June, 
1952. 5 

Zimmermann, Frederick L. und Mitchell 
Wendell. Congress: .& Becond Umpire of the 
Federal System. Georgetown Law Journal. 
May, 1952. 


Constitutional Law and 
Judicial Administration 

Bryson, Edwin C. The Organized Bar in 
North Carolina. North Carolina Law Review. 
June, 1962. 

Mason, Alpheus .T. Harlan Fiske Stone and 
FDR’s Court Plan. Yale Law Journal. June- 
July, 1952. 

Mooney, A. Aldrich. Federal Judges Com- 
pensation—Proposed Legislation. New York 
University Law Review. July, 1952. 

- Mosher, Lester E. Mr. Justice Rutledge’s 
Philosophy of the Commerce Clause. New 
York Universtiy Law Remew. April, 1962. 

Schwartz, Bernard. Inherent Executive 
Power and the Steel Seizure Case: A Land- 
mark in American Constitutional Law. Cana- 


. dien Bar Review. May, 1952. 


Yesawich, Paul J., Jr. Televising and Broad- 
casting Trials. Cornell Law Quarterly. Summer, 
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Publio Administration and 
Administrative Law . 


Cutler, Charles R. The Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Northwestern University Law Review. March- 
April, 1952. 

Kammerer, Gladys M. Revolution by De- 
centralization. Public Personnel Review. July, 
1952. 

McKinley, Charles. Some “Principles” of 
Organization. Public Adminisiraiton Review: 
Summer, 1952. 

Redford, Emmette S. Problems of Mobiliza- 
tion Agencies in Establishing Field Organiza- 


tions. Public Adménisiration Review, Summer, - 


1952. 

Stahl, O. Glenn. The Horisons of Personnel 
Administration. Public Personnel Review. July, 
1952. : 
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De Grazia, Edward. Equal Political Def- 
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amation for |All: Section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act. George Washington Law 
Review. June, 1952. ` 

Evjen, Henry O. The Willkie Campaign: an 
Unfortunate Chapter in Republican Leader- 
ship. Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 

Keefe, William J. Party Government and 
Lawmaking in [llinois General Assembly. 
Northwestern University Law Review. Maroh- 
April, 1952. i 

LaPalombara, Joseph G. Pressure, Propa- 
ganda, and Political Action in the Elections 


of 1950. Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 


Lerner, Max. The Style and Genius of 
Amadan Polities. Virginta Quarterly Review. 
Summer, 1952. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 
Agricultural Cooperatives. A Symposium. 
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Kaskell, Peter H. Production under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. Cornell Law Quar- 
terly. Summer, 1952. 


Labor 


George, John J. and Richard E. Lambert. 
Wage-Hour Coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Minnesota Law Review. April, 1952. 

Greenwald, Gerald B. Non-Communist 
Affidavits: Taft-Hartley Sound and Fury. 
Louisiana Law Review, May, 1952. 

Ross, M. H. The Operation of the Wage and 
Hour Law in North Caroling and the South. 
North Carolina Law Review. April, 1952. 

Smith, Russell A. Significant Developments 
in Labor Law During the Last Half-Century. 
Michigan Law Heview. June, 1952. 


Government Regulation 


Abrams, Samuel K. Antitrust Laws in Na- 
tional Emergency. Minnesota Law Review. 
April, 1952. 

Antitrust Enforcement by Private Parties: 
Analysia of Developments in the Treble 
Damage Suit. Yale Law Journal. June-July, 
1952. `. 

Hannah, H. W. Legal Devices for Control- 
ling the Use of Farmland. Virginia Law Re- 
view. May, 1952. 

Luce, Kenneth K. Trends in Modern Corpo- 


ration Legislation. Michigan Law Review. June, 
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Oppenheim, 8. Chesterfield. Federal Anti- - 


trust Legislation: Guideposts to a Revised 
National Antitrust Policy. M ichigan Law Re- 
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Witte, Edwin E. American Experience with 
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Equal Protection of the Laws. J ournal of 
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Civil Liberties 


‘Church and State—The New York Raine 
Time Program. Comment by Frank Bowen, 
Jr. Michigan Law Review. June, 1952. 


Constitutionality of the Law of “Criminal 


‘Libel. Columbia Law Review. April, 1952. 
Goldberg, Leon. Current Limitations on 


.. Governmental Invasion of First Amendment 


Freedoms. Ohio State Law Journal. Spring, 
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Gressman, Eugene. The Unhappy History 
of Civil Rights Legislation. Michigan Law Re- 
view. June, 1952: 


Mendelson, Wallace. Clear and "Present 


Danger—From Schenck to Dennis. Columbia 


^ Law Review. March, 1952. 

Use of Illegally Obtained Evidence and Due 
Process of Law. Comment by Allan Neef. 
Michigan Law Review. June, 1952. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice— 
New Rights and a Means to Enforce Them. 
Comment by John F. Spindler. Michigan Law 
Review, May, 1952. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS: 


Congress 
House.. Mutual Security Aot of 1952. Con- 
ference Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd-sess. 1952. 
Committee on Agriculture. Re- 
organisation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 
- ` Committee on: Appropriations. In- 
vestigation of Military Publio Works. Hearings 
before & subcommittee. 82nd cone: 4 2nd Bess, 
1952. 








Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Housing Act of 1952. Hearing. 82nd 
Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 
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Housing Constructed under 
VÀ and FHA Programs. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Housing. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
BOBA. 1952, i 








- Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia, Home Rule in the District of Columbia. 
Hearings before the Judiciary Subcommittee. 





, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 


Committee on House Administra- 
tion. Voting in Armed Forces. Hearings before . 
the Subcommittee on Elections. 82nd Cong. . 
2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on Interior’ and Insular 
Affairs. Puerto Rico Constitution. Hearing. 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Committee on the Judiciary. Emerg- 
ency Powers Continuation Act. Report. 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. : 
Committee on Rules. Amending the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
provide for more effective evaluation of the 














. fiscal requirements of the executive agencies of 


the Government of the United States. ODORE 


. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 





Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Recommendations of Commission on Organi- 
sation of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Hoover Commission) providing for re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Administration 
and creating a Veterans’ Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Senate. Comparison of Potential Voters and 
Actual Votes Cast by Counties in Each State 
in 1948-1950. By L. W. Jeffery: 8. Doe. no. 
X50. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess..1952. 
Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia. Investigation of Crime and Law En- 
forcement in the District of Columbia. PADONE 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. , 
: Committee on Foreign Relations. 
State Department Employee Loyalty Investi- 
gation. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Reorganization Plans Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of 
1952. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. . 
— —— Reorganisation Plan No. 2 of 
1952, providing for reorganisation in the: Post 
Office Department. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
peas. 1052. 














sonis iur Plan No. 8 
of 1952, providing for.reorganizations in the . 
Bureau of Customs of the Department of the" 

Treasury. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Reorganisation Plan No, 4 
of 1952, providing for reorganizations in the 
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Department of Justice. Report. 'S2nd Cong, 
2nd seas. 1952.. 








Reorganization Plan No. 5 of ` 
1952, providing-for reorganization of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1052. 





Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Approving Puerto Rican Constitution. 
Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. / 
Approying the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth did Rico. Report. 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on the Judio Ad- 
mission o2 800,000 Immigrants. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 1. 82nd Cong., 2nd - 
gess, 1052. ' 











Communist Tactics in Con- - 
trolling Youth Organizations. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee to Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws. 82nd Cong., 1st 
and 2nd sess. 1952. 
Constitutional Amendments. 
Hearings before a Subcommittee. (Nomina- 
tion and election of the president and vice 
‘president; enabling Congress, in aid of the 














common defense, to function effectively in 


time of emergency or disaster; four-year term 


for members of the House of Representatives; - 


prohibitirg members and former members of 
the Federal judiciary from holding elective 
public office; and granting citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age of 
eighteen the right to vote). 82nd Cong., 2nd 
seas. 1952. 








Emergency Powers Continu- 
ation Act. Report. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1962. 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Report cn investigation. 82nd Cong. 2nd 
sess. 1052. 














Sihvanive ‘Control of Dis- 
tributive, Processing, and Office Workers of 
America. Hearings before the Subcommittee 


to Investigate the Administration of theIn- — 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal Beour-' 


ity Laws. 82nd Cong., 1st and 2nd sess. 1962. 








dustry. Hearings before the Subcommittee to 
Investigate the, Administration of the Internal 


Security Act and- Other Internal Security ~ 


Laws. 82nd Cong., 1st and 2nd sess. 1952. 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Federal Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Act. Minority views. 82nd ae » 
2nd sess. 1952. 





- 


- Subversive Infiltration: of 
Radio, Television and the Entertainment In- 
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Labor-Management Rela- 








tions in the Southern Textile Industry. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 
1952. ' 








Migratory Labor. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 


- Management Relations. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 
~ 1962. 





Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Supervisory Selection in the Federal 
Government. Report with conclusions and | 
recommendations by the Subcommittee on 


Federal Manpower Policies. 82nd Cong., 2nd 


sess. 1952. 
Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Investigation of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Privileges ahd Elections. 82nd Cong., 1st 
and 2nd sess. 1052.  . 
Investigation into the 1950 
Ohio ‘Senatorial Campaign. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and: Elections. 
82nd Cong., Ist and 2nd sess. 1952.. 
Proposed Amendments to 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 82nd Cong., Ist and 2nd sess, 1952. 

















Federal Agencies 


Civil ‘Service Commission. Library. A 
Bibliography of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion Literature. 1952. ` À 
Fair Employment Board. Fair Em- 





^ ployment in the Federal Service. 1952. 





Guide for Internship Training in the 
Federal Service. 1952. - 

Executive Office of the President. Bureau of 
the Budget. Office of Statistical Standards. 
Statistical Services of the United States 
Government. Rev. ed., 1952. / 

General Services Administration. National 
Archives and Records Services. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library. Calendar of the Speeches 
and Other Published Statements of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 1910-1920. 1952. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. Divi- 
sion of Housing Research. Housing of the Non- 
white Population, 1940 to 1950. 1952. 

President: Immigration and Nationality 
Act. Veto Message. H. Doo. 520. 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess. 1952. 

Treasury. Federal Stato-Looal Tax Coordi- 
nation. 1902. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


. Consultation and Co-operation in the Common- 


wealth; A Handbook on. Methods and Prac- 
tice. By HuaTHER J. Harvey. (New. York: 
Oxford University Press. Hood: Pp. viii, 411. 
$5.00.) 


. This “handbook on methods and practice” 


` (an exact description of the scope of the book) 
- is essentially & guide to the anatomy rather 


than the physiology of the Commonwealth. 


Yet despite this limitation, there is no up-to- 


date book on the Commonwealth which. is 


. more useful to the student. It replaces and im- 


proves upon Chatham House’s useful but long 
out-of-date handbook of 1934 with a similar 
title. The earlier book is still important for the 
picture it gives as of that year, and its record 
of developments in the previous decade. 

The object of the compiler, as the preface 
modestly states it, has been “to collect, in one 


. volume, the facts about the machinery of con- 


‘sultation and cooperation in the Common- 


wealth which would otherwise have to be 
sought in a multitude of other publications; 


and to présent them without comment, save ^ 
in the form of quotations from official and 


ministeria! statements,’’- 


.. The handbook, as the publisher notes, is a 


compilation which does not attempt analysis. 
The compilation has been done excellently; 


. and as anyone who tries to keep in touch with 


the constant changes in the Commonwealth 
knows only too well, this is in itself a most im- 
portant service. In fact the book has a preci- 
sion of statement and a mastery of principle 
which makes it much more than a mere com- 
pilation. 

“Few people,” as the publisher rightly 
states, "are fully aware of the means which 
exist for consultation, exchange of informa- 
tion, and for joint action ‘on intra Common- 
wealth affairs.” The book divided the story 
into three parts: (1) Machinery for consulta- 


. tion and cooperation, including chapters on the 


Crown and Governors General, nationality 
and citizenship, the Imperial Conference, and 
meetings of prime ministers. (2) Defense, with 
sections on collective defense, atomic’ energy, 
and defense policies. This part is a mastérly 
summary of special importance to studenta of 
American foreign policy and international 
politics. The members of the Commonwealth 
are America’s principal allies, and -the most 
stable and dependable of her allies. Yet all too 
little is known in this country of their defense 


- 


f 


arrangements. (3) Machinery of ones: 
wealth participation in international action, 
with chapters on participation in interna- 


tional conferences and organizations, including 


the United Nations, and the handling of 
multilateral treaties, and regional organs in- 
eluding the North Atlantic ore Organan 
tion. . 

- There is also in part three a chapter on co- 
operation in wartime. This, as the reviewer 
can testify (since he has bean working for some 
years on the British official war histories based 
on the official records), suffers from being writ- 
ten from very inadequate and often misleading 
secondary. sources. This is no doubt a weakness 
of the book as a whole, although the author has 
received and made excellent use of a great deal 
of help and guidance from very well-informed 
people in different parts of the Common- 
wealth. But the difficulty is one which besets 
any writer-on the Commonwealth. For its 
really important affairs are conducted in 
private "family" talks and conferences of 
Ministers of the Crown, parliamentarians, 


civil servants and officers of the armed services. ' 


The public business of the Commonwealth is 
never conducted in the blase of publicity 


‘which illuminates—or obscures—public busi- 


ness in the United States. Nor is it the practice 


in any British Commonwealth country, to | 


throw open departmental files to private re- 
search, or even parliamentary enquiry con- 
ducted by private members, until at least a 
generation has passed. 


The limitations of a book of this kind, as 


well ag its merits, have to be undérlined, 
especially since the volume is likely to be and 
should be used as a partial textbook on the 
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Commonwealth. No description such as this . 


volume -gives of machinery or practice can ex- 
plain the nature of thé Commonwealth, or its 
functioning, or why it works at all. The 
physiology of the body politic is notoriously 
diffioult to analyze. This book has a more 
modest purpose. It.puta aside any idea of at- 
tempting to analyze the living processes of the 
Commonwealth. Thus, the sections on- the 
Crown give the student no idea of the real 


function of the Crown as a symbol which. 


unites the peoples individually-and collectively 
with each other and which links all the.govern- 
ing elements in each part with each other in 
bonds of corporate fellowship. Nor from the 


- few scattered references to parliamentary rela- 
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tions will the student guess the existence and 
role of the Commonwealth’s unique “com- 
munity of parliamentarians."—H, Duncan 
HarL, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Poltitcal Paris and the Party System in 
Britain; A Symposium. EDITED sy SYDNEY 
D. Barney. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1952. Pp. xii, 211. $3.50.) 


This symposium, gathered under the aus- 
pices of the Hansard Society, is composed of 
brief essays written by English specialists, 
each ‘one presenting mainly the elementary 
material on the subject. The first of its three 
sections deals with the history of the party 


system from earliest times to the twentieth. 


century; the authors refurbish the arguments 
and clash of “isms” of the past—of popery 
and puritenism, and so forth. Perhaps the 
best written of these first essays is that of 
D. C. Bomervell on the twentieth century, but 
your reviewer can hardly agree with the author 
that “The party system is rather a joke, but 
itis a very English joke and we must make the 
best of it" (p. 41). 

The second seotion deals with the history 
and principles of each of the major parties— 
Conservative, Labor, and. Liberal, and con- 
tains, in addition, & chapter on minor parties. 
In the historical chapters there is a good deal 
of material much like that in the first section, 
although it is written from & somewhat differ- 
ent angle. The chapters on party principles 


are mainly written from the point of view of ` 


&dvocates of the particular party. 

~ The third section deals with party organiza- 
tion and fuxetioning. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
these chapters afe the most valuable ones in 
the symposium. They illuminate such prob- 
lems as the extent to which, a party has a 
mandate. from the voters, and how a party 
originates the policy it later translates into 
governmental action. 

Those perticularly interested in the British 
party system will find some of the essays stimu- 
lating reading; the more general readers will 
find the whole volume useful as a brief in- 
troduction to the British party system.—Ep- 
"WARD G. Lewis, Untversity of Illinois. 


The Danish System of Labor Relations; A 
Study in Indusirial Peace. By WALTER 
GaLunson. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Presa. 1952. Pp. xii, 321. $4.50.) 


Comparativa Labor Movemenis. EDITED BY 
WALTER GALENSON. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1952. Pp. xiv, 599. $6.50.) 


i 
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Political scientists, and indeed, students of 
labor-management problems in all fields, are 
indebted to Professor ‘Galenson for his stimu- 
lating and well-written case studies of the role 
of government in labor controversies. In 1949, 
Labor $n Norway, by the same author, brought 
the rich experience of that country to the 
reader. The present volume on Denmark is 
also a first book on the subject in English. To 
Norway and Denmark, Professor Galenson in 
Comparative Labor Movements adds case 
studies of “the labor movement in Great 
Britain by Allan Flanders, Scandinavia by 
Walter Galenson,- Australia by Kenneth 
Walker, Germany by Philip Taft, France by 
Val Lorwin, Italy by John Adams, and Russia: 
by Isaac Deutscher. The labor movement in 
each. country has grown out of the environ- 
ment of that country and some striking differ- 
ences are presented in the part played by 
government in labor questions. Of major in- 
terest. to the political scientist, however, are 
such similarities as (1) legislation, including 
basio labor-management relations statutes 
enacted by parliaments; (2) labor courts, for 
the settlement of important labor disputes by 
semi-judicial officers; (3) pressure groups, 
tending toward stronger national organiza- 
tions of both labor and management; and (4) 
a trend toward increased intervention by gov- 
ernment agencies in labor disputes. Because 
these factors are vital issues in leading govern- 
menta, and are problems of prime political sig- 
nifleance in our own country, the lessons of a 


` diverse foreign experience are made available - 


for study by Professor Galenson and his asso- 


i ciates. In short, The Danish System of Labor 


Relations is a clear, well organized snd docu- 
mented study which includes the text of basic 
labor statutes, . while Comparative Labor 
Movements is an integrated symposium which 
applies the method of comparative analysis 
and interpretation to seven major political 
jurisdictions of the world. Both volumes repre- 
sent achievements in newer areas of research 
and scholarship, and both contribute to factual 
understanding of legislative policies and gov- 
ernmental procedures affecting labor-manage- 
ment problems.—Epwarp W. CARTER, Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Quellen zum Staatsrecht der Neuzeit; Band II, 
Deutsche | Verfassungsdokumenie der Gegen- 
wart, 1919-1951. By EnNsT RUDOLF HUBER. 
(Tübingen: Dr.-M. Matthiesen & Co., K. G. 
1951. Pp. 694. DM 32.) 


This is the second of three volumes of con- 
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stitutional doouménts. The first volume covers 
German constitutional law from 1806 to 1918, 
the third will deal with non-German constitu- 
tional sources of the 18th to the 20th century. 
The present volume devotes less than one-fifth 
‘of-its almost 700 pages of small print to the 
main constitutional documents of the Weimar 
Republic. The period of Hitler's Third Reich 


is left out altogether, except for the well-known, 


Hindenburg-Hitler decree of February 28, 
1933, which suspended the fundamental liber- 
ties and established what the author calls “2 
transition tó a permanent state of emer- 
gency.” The remaining four-fifths of the book 

‘ deals with the period 1945-1950 (plus a few . 
addenda reaching until April 18, 1951) and 
that is the most useful part of the volume. The 
author has collected, with proverbial German 
thoroughness, al! constitutional documents of 
importance for a student of the constitutional 
and political development of postwar Ger- 
many. 

. L&nderkammer der Deutschen Demokra- 

tischen Republik. 1. (Konstituierende)-6. 


Sitzung. (Stenographische Niederschrift.) 9.- 


November 1950-8. Februar 1952. (Berlin. 
1950-52. 6 nos., 100 p.)—Geselzesvoriagen 
und Antrdge, Landerkammer der. Deutechen 
; Demokratischen Republik, Drucksachen, 1- 
19. (Berlin. 1950—52. 19 nos. in 8.) 
- The Lànderkammer of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic consists of 50 members repre- 
senting the five states of Saxony, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Thuringia, Brandenburg and Mecklen- 
burg plus thirteen, members from the capital 


city Berlin in an advisory capacity. The. 


L&nderkammer has the right to introduce bills 

^ in the Volkskammer as well as to veto legisla- 

‘tion enacted by the Volkskammer. The steno- 
graphic reports of proceedings of the-relatively 

` few meetings.are accompanied by documents 
-(Drucksachen) reproducing only the text of 
the laws as enacted by the Volkskammer. The 
two series bear no place of printing or printer, 

- and are apparently intended mainly for the 
use of members.—J.B.C. i 


, Volkskammer der Deutschen 
tischen Republik. 1. (Konstitüierende)-20. 
Sitzung. (Stenographtsche Niederschrift.) 8. 


November 1950-19. März 1952. (Berlin. - 


1950-52. 20 nos., 594 p.)—Anfragen, Ge- 
seizesvorlagen und Antrdge, Volkskammer der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Druck- 
sachen 1—81. (Berlin. 1950—52. 81 nos. in 47, 
a few mimeographed.) 


Demokra- 
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The Volkskammer, the supreme authority 


of the German Democratic Republic, having: 
400 members, was elected on October 15, 
1950. The stenographic report of its proceed- 


ings contains the statements o: the govern- | 


ment, of particular importance in ünderstaüd- 


‘ing the East German attitude towards the 


Bundesrepublik, as well as the discussion of 
proposed legislation. The Volkskammer legis- 
lates, subject to the veto of the Lünderrat, 
and holds its sessions much more frequently 
than the Linderrat. The printed documents 


include the drafts of proposed legislation, lists - 


of petitions, and certain other materials of 
national importance. Both stenographio re- 
ports and documents bear no plece of printing 
or printer, and seemingly are intended mainly 


for the use of members. Laws as enacted by . 


the Volkskammer and as approved by the 
President of the DDR are promulgated in the 
Gesetzblati der Deutschen. Demokratischen Re-. 


publik, published by the Deutscher Zentral- - 


verlag, Berlin.—J.B.C. 
Manual of German Law; Volume I, Ponte 


International Law, Civil Procedure, Criminal ` 


Law,. Criminal Procedure. PREPARED BY 
THE FonRRIGN Orricnm. (London: Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationary Office. 1952. Distributed 
by York House, London. Pp. xv, 167. 
£1 1s.) 


"This is the second and final volume of The 
Manual of German Law, published by the 
British Government for the use of occupation 
officials in the British Zone. The present vol- 
üme covers private international law, civil 
procedure, criminal law, and criminal pro- 


cedure. Features of the book include a brief 


historical introduction to each subject, a list 


of German legal terms and considerable com-^ 


parative discussion of German and common 
law principles, designed to aid the Anglo- 
American lawyer in understanding: the pecult- 
arities of the German Law. The two volumes 
represent the only up-to-date discussion in 


English of the German legal system and com- - 


mend themselves to the attention of students. 
of comparative law and government. 


Politieke Organisatie tn West, Europa na 1800. 
By J. J. pw JoNa. (The Hague: Martinus- 
Nijhoff N.V. 1951. Pp. xii, 516. F1. 17.50.) 
A constitutional history of England, France, 

Belgium, and the Netherlands aince 1800, with 

emphasis on electoral laws, party and trade 

union organization. An appendix in English 
provides an accurate and detailed description 
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. of the postwar structure of the Communist and 
Socialist parties in these four countries, as 
well as of tne British Conservative party, the 
French MRP, the Belgian and Dutch Catho- 
lic parties, and the Dutch Anti-Revolutionary 
party. The information about the organization 
of those Belgian and Dutch parties which are 
‘covered here appears to be more complete 
than can be found elsewhere in English. 


Britain and Europe; Pitt to Churchill, 1793- 
1840. EDITED BY JAMES. JOLL. (London: 
Nicholas Kaye, 1950. Distributed by The 
British Book Centre, Inc., New York. Pp. 
xv, 885. $3.50.) à 


The Conservative Tradition. Eprrep BY R. J. 
Wurirs., (London: Nicholas Kaye. 1950. 
Distributed by the British Book Centre, 
Ine., New York. Pp. xix, 256. $3.50.) 


The English Radical Tradition, 1768-1914. 
Eprre» BY 8. MacCosy. (London‘Nicholas 
Kaye. 1952. Distributed by the British 
Book Centre, Inc., New York. Pp. xiii, 236. 
$3.50.) 

Now available are the three latest issues i in 
this excellent series, the editors of -which have 
produced five volumes and promise five more. 
The assumption is that most political writing 
in Britain has been empirical and immediate 
rather than abstract and general and that 
the reader would need to roam extensively 
through pamphlets and debates to search out 
the essential ideas. The purpose of these vol- 
umes is to essemble in convenient form these 
diverse and widely scattered materials relat- 
ing to aspects of the British political tradition. 


This purposa is well served by judicious selec- 


tion, careful editing and explanatory notes. 


Brittsh PampMeleers; Volume II, From the 
French Revoluiton to the Nineteen-Thirttes. 
EprrED BY RzaiNALD REeyYNowps. (London: 
Allan Wingate. 1051. Distributed by The 
British Book Centre, Inc, New York. Pp. 
802. $4.50.) 


. The first volume of this series carried the 
‘chronology from the sixteenth century to the 
French Revolution; this second volume brings 
it up to the depression years. Excellent intro- 
duction (by A. J. P. Taylor) and explanatory 
notes (by Reynolds) to a group of twenty-one 
pamphlets distributed through the ponen 
mainly concerned with social protest. 


Autonomy and Delegation in County dn: 


. ment; A Study of Delegation tn Education © 
and Loca: Health Administration. By Em- - 


t 
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-MBLINE Commn. (London: Institute of Púb- 
lio Administration. n.d. [19521] Pp. ix, 81. 
6s. 4s. 6d. to members of the Institute.) 


A careful report on the extent and tech-. 
niques of delegation of authority to county 
governments (in England) under the Educa- — 
tion Act, 1944 and the National Health Serv- 
ice Act, 1946, together with an assessment of 
the effectiveness of these arrangements. 


British Planning and Nationalization. Bv 
Bun W. Luwis. (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1952. Pp. xi; 313. $3.00.) 


A summary of economic planning and na- 
tionalization, 1945-1951, in selected areas, 
including the coal, transportation, electricity 
and steel nationalization programs, town and 
country planning, and planning with relation 
to housing, health, agriculture, and the dis- 
tribution of industry. Goals, operations and’ 
results are succinctly described, and issues 
identified. Planning machinery is briefly dis- 
cussed, but the study does not purport to 
analyze the administrative features of plan- 
ning and nationalization, or their political i im- 
plications. 


Greece; American Dilemma and Opportunity. 
Bx L. 8. Staveranos. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1052. Pp. ix, 246. 
$3.25.) ` 


An analysis of postwar political develop- 
ments within Greece by a professor of history 
at Northwestern, who_fears that U.S. policies 
in Greece have strengthened the country mili- 


tarily while effecting few of the many neces- 


sary political, ‘social, and economic reforms. 
The result has been a weakening of the Center 


. parties while the Left and Right have gained 
. supporters, the most notable Rightist develop- 


ment being that- of the Greek Rally led by 
General Papagos who would make Greece 

. the Franco Spain of the eastern Medi- 
berranean: n 


La Wallonie. Br Mou ees HERRE- 


MANS. (Bruxelles: Editions Marie-Julienne. 
1951. Pp. 363. 150 Fr.) 


A Belgian political scientist of Walloon 
descent explores the Walloon problem in ‘its 
social, economic, cultural, and political  as- 
spects, and reviews various proposals designed 
to effect a settlement. 


Le Drame de Vichy; II, Finances sous la Con- 
irainie. By Yves BovrmLuumere. (Paris: 
^ Librairie Plon. 1951. Pp. 552. 82b fr.) 
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The second volume of a skillfully written 
history and apology of the Vichy government 
by its Finance Minister is a presentation of 
his own policies under the occupation as a 
model to which the prewar and post-liberation 
governments failed to conform. Pétain sub- 
mitted “‘to reality, not to Germany," whereas 
both “free” and “collaborating” Frenchmen 
‘were mere dreamers. Worshipping “the 
Marshal" in the mystical language fashionable 
ten years ago, the author is among those who 
have learned and forgotten nothing. 


Om offentlig redovisning av den polittska propa- 
gandans finansiering. Partifinansieringisak- 
kunigas betänkande. (Stockholm. 1951. Pp. 
83. Statens offentliga utredningár, 1951: 
56, Justitiedepartementet.) 


The Swedish government inquiry on re- 
sponsibility for the financing of political 
propaganda contains supplements giving 
Swedish political party receipts and expendi- 
tures for the years 1048 and 1949. The whole 
report might well be more generally available 
to the non-Swedish reader as a contribution 


to the not too voluminous literature on foreign. 


political parties.—J.B.C. 


Det proportionella valsáiiel vid val Hl Riks- 
dagena Andra Kammare 1950 ars folkom- 
résinings—-och valsáttsutrednifigs betänkande. 
I. (Stockholm. 1951. Pp. 136. Statens of- 

- fentliga utredningar, 1951: 58, Justitie- 
departementet. ) 


The first of a three part Swedish government 
inquiry deals with election to the Second 
Chamber, and -includes & summary of the 
situation in certain other European countries. 
The second part is to be devoted to “folkom- 
róstingsirágan," and the third to ''vals&ttet 
vid landstinggmannaval."—J .B.C. 


Recensement général .des. agents des services 
publics en 1960. By INSTITUT NATIONAL DB 
LASTATISTIQUE ET DES ÉTUDES BOONOMIQUES. 
(Paris: ‘Imprimerie Nationale. & Presses 
Universitaires. 1951. Pp. 114. Fr. 600.) 


In the second census of French government 
workers are included those carried in the 
general and supplementary budgets of the 
national government and of the departmental 
and communal governments. Workers in the 
nationalized enterprises, mixed companies and 
social security funds are not included. The 
total number of government workersin France 
as of April 1, 1950, is given as 1,573,000. The 
first census was taken i in 1947. ad B. C. 
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Assemblea regionale siciliana. Manuale per 1 
deputatit.. DAL SBGRETARIATO GENERALE. 
(Palermo: Grafiche A. Renna. 1951. Pp. 
862. L. 1700.) 


The manual for the deputies of the Sicilian 
Regional Parliament at Palermo contains 
first the text of the Constitution of the Italian. 


Republie followed by the Statute, or Consti- 


tution, for the Sicilian Region and the other 
basic acts concerning the regional organization. 
Detailed results of the election of- April 20, 
1947, to the first Regional Parliament, and of 
June 3, 1951, to the second, are given. There 
is a brief biographical directory of the deputies 
as well as a directory of the regional offices and 
agencies. Sardinia, Trentino-Alto Adige, Fri- 
uli—Venesia Giulia and the Valle d'Aosta are 
the other regions of Italy having autonomy: 
under art. 116 of the Republican Constitution. 

—J.B.C. 


Diario de sesiones de la Asamblea Consiituy- 
enie de 1945, año 1 de la Revolución. IMPRESO 
POR ACUERDO DE LA COMISIÓN DE RÉGIMEN 
INTERIOR DEL CONGRESO DE LA REr»üBLICA 
DE 1949. (Guatemala, C. A., Tipografia 
Nacional, 1951. Pp. 928.) 

. Some six years after the present Constitu- 


tion of Guatemala was decreed on March 11, 
1945, the full debates of Constitutional As- 


sembly, which sat formally from January 10th 


through March 15, 1945, have been made 
available in volume form. Marking the distinct 
change from the former dictatorial constitution 
and government in one of the Central Ameri- 
can countries, the proceedings would seem to 
have a peculiar significance. Use of the volume 
would be much facilitated if there were & table 
indicating the action on the diferent sections ` 
of the Constitution as well as a name index. 
Debates of the Comisión de los 15 for consti- 
tution drafting have not been printed. Even 
though the Assembly was to break with the 
past, the Facultad de Ciencias Jurídicas y 
Sociales de Guatemala published as época III, 
tomo VIII nums 2, 3 y 4 of its Revista for 
July—Dec. 1944, a “Digesto constitucional de 
Guatemala" containing the texts of all previ- 
ous constitutions.—J.B.C. 


República dos Estados Unidos do Brasil. Con- 
siituicões federal e estaduats., Textos vigentes, 
Indice comparativo. (Rio de Janeiro: Min- 
istério da justica e negócios interiores, Ser- 
vico de documentação. 1952. Pp. 811.) 


The Brazilian Ministry of Justice and Inte- 
rior has just published in one volume the fed- 


t 
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eral constitütion of 1946 and tha: 1947 consti: , 


tutions of the twenty states (a8 in force) ar- : 
ranged in. alphabetical order, together with an’ ee 
- alphabetical topical index referritig to the geo- ', 


tions in the different constitutions. Five of the' 
states as follows have had some. amendments. 
to their constitutions sinoe ‘1947: Maranhão, 
Mato Grosso, Pará, Rio de Janeiro, and Ser- 


gipe. The volume does not include the organio _ 


ach of the Federal District.——J.B.C. 


The Execulivé Power in Uruguay: By Parure B. 
TAYLOR. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia. 1951. Pp. iv, 183.) 


A mimeographed copy of & doctoral disser-. 
tation, University of California; based on re- 


‘search in Uruguay. ‘The .executive power 


‘under, the Constitution of 1942, as described 
in this study, is no longer the current form due 
to the recent adoption of the puse executive ' 
. or Council of Government. 


Public Adminisration in Hong. Kong: Br Sm 
CHARLES CoLLiNS. (London & New York: 
Royal Institute of International Aiari, 
1952. Pp. ix, 189. $3.00.) 


Public Administration in Ceylon. - Bv Sm 
CHARLES CorLrN&. (London & New York: 

~ Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1951. Pp. viii, 162. $8. 00.) 


Two volumes in'a series that also is to in- 
cludo Malaya, Burma; and Siam. In ghort 
‘space these studies compress early history and 


first periods of British rule, and then move ` 


to a more detdiled consideration of the devel- 


opment of administrative machinery and prac- . . 
tices (along western lines) in response to de . 


mands for social reform, economic and indus- 
_ trial change, population and racial problems, . 


unemployment, a desire for greater local au- 


tonomy, and—in the case’ of Ceylon—the 
achievement of independence and self-govern- 
ment. l 
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` Ceylon: ‘By Sxypnwy D. Batter. (New York: 
Hutchinson’ s- University, ` Library. 1952: 
Distributed by, Longmans, Green-and Co. 
Pp. vii, 168. Trade $2.26, text $1.80.) - 


A "brief outline history-ranging from the 
^ Dieses period through independence in 


` 1048; about half of the book is devoted to the 


British period since 1795. 


^" East Africa, High’ Commission. Proceedings of 


the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly.. 

Fourth session, 1961-68. Official report, vol. 

"IV (Nairobi.:1952. Pp. 154.) 

At the session of June 13, 1951, the Assem- 
“hy passed a motion asking for amendment of 
the East Africa (High Commission) Order-in- 
Council, 1947, to provide for the continuance 


-of the Assembly for a further period of four | 


years from Jan. 1, 1952. The volume reporta — 
the debates in- full: Enactments of the Assem- 
bly relative to the joint enterprises of Kenya, 


E ‘Tanganyika’ and Uganda are published our- 


 rently asa part of tle Official Gazetteof the East 
| Africa High Commission, and collected annu- 


. ally in’ separate volumes of Acts. Detailed 


annual appropriations. for the, East Africa 
High Commission and its various agencies as 


‘passed by the Assembly are not included in 


the -volumes of Acts but printed as Beparate 


-brochures entitled Eai$mates of revenue and ez- 


penditure of the East Africa High Commission 


SNO TEONA, services for the year.— 


J:B.C. 


Besort on Soh zd fries. By Bast Davin 
son. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1952. Dis- 
‘tributed-by The British Book Centre, Ine., 
New York. Pp. 285. $3.50.) - 


A journalist’s perceptive report on the racial 


"and economic problems in the Union and in 


the British territories in the area. Strongly 


' opposed to the South African Nationalists but. 
- eritical of British policy as wel. '- ~ 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND ene ON 
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General ` : ie 
Devons, E. Planning by oononie Barvey: 
. Economica. August, 1952. i i 
L'Etat et L'Opinion: A PM Arti- 
R P. Dhara, ate F. eens 


t =" 


Nd 


"R. Rémond; J. ' Fontanet, J. Fauvet, J. 
.L'Huillier, E. Borne. Terre Humaine. Tuly- . 


‘Cornell p E . . l i 


August, 1952. ' 


Schnerb, Robert. Les Partis . Politiques. 
Annales. April une, 1952. - 


^ 
- 
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‘Simey, T. 8. The Contribution of the Social 
Sciences to the Solution of Administrative 


_.Problems. ee Administration. , Bpring, 


1952. 
guis Áreas 
United Kingdom 
Chester, D. N. Management and Account- 
ability in the Nationalised Industries. Publse 


` Administration. Spring, 1952. t 


L 


_Chureh of' England, Church and State 


^ Commission. Church and State (Report of 


Commission appointed by the Church Na- 
tional Assembly in June, 1949). Westminster, 
Church Information Board of the Church 


' Assembly, 1952. 


Hanson, A. H. Report on the Reports: The 
Nationalised Industries, 1950-51. Public Ad- 
ministration. Summer, 1952. 

Johnson, E. L. Joint. Consultation in 
Britain's Nationalised Industries. Public Ad- 


jminssiraiton Review. Summer, 1952. 


‘Johnstone, Dorothy. Developments in the 
British Civil Service, 1945-51. Public Admine 
teiration. Spring, 1952. - 

Lewis, G. K. Fabian Socialism; Some 
Aspects of Theory and Practice. Journal of 
Politics. August, 1952. 

. The Present Condition of British 
Political Parties Western Political Quarterly. 
June, 1952. 

Milne, R. B. The Study of Painters 
Elections. Cambridge Journal. August, 1952. 

Murphy, Mary. E. Nationalization of 
British Industry. Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Polttical Science. May, 1952. 

Rodow, A. A. The Publio Relations Pro- 
gram of the Labor Government and British 
Industry. Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 
1952. 

. Ross, J. E. 8. The 1951 House of Commons 
(Study of.the ages, education, and previous 
occupations of the members). Quarterly Re- 
view. July, 1952. 

Scammell, E. H. Nationalisation in Legal 
PCED SHINE: Current Legal Problems. vene b, 
1952. 


Contanos of Nations 
Harris v. Dónges: The Constitutione 





 Orisis in South Africa. Round Table. June, 


1952. 

Rowat, D. C. Recent Developments in 
Canadian Federalism. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. "February, 
1952. 

Williams, J. R. Representation in the 
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House of Commons of the Twenty-First 
Parliament: .Party and Province. Canadian 
Journal of Economica ang Political Science. 
TEOTAN, 1952. ^ 

- Wrecking a Constitution: Dr. Malan 
Against the Rule of Law. Round Table. June, 
1952. $ 


Western Europe 


Biays, Philippe. Cbronidus Constitution- 
nelle Frangaise: Les Commissions d’Enquéte 
Parlementaires. Revue du Droit Public. April- : 
June, 1952. 

Billoux, Frangois. Vers Un Front National 
Uni de Tous Les Patriotes de France. Cahiers 
du Communisme. August, 1952. : 

Boothby, Robert. The Future of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. International Affairs. July, 1952. 

Chaballier, Claude. Géographie Sociale de 
la France: Bourgeoisie et Proletariat Urbains. 


Revue ‘Socialiste. June, 1952. 


Duclos, Jacques. L'Unité. d'Action dà la 
Class ‘Ouvrière, Ciment de l'Unité Nationale. 
Cahiers du Communisme. Beptember, 1952. 

La Presse en France, A Symposium, with , 
articles by Jean-Paul Sartre, Marcel Péju, 
David: Gruber, Roger Stéphane. Temps Mo- 
dernes. April, 1952. 

Lorwin, Val R. French Trade Unions since 
Liberation, 1944-10951. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, July, 1962. - ' 

. Mansholt, 8. L. Toward European Integra- 
tion: Beginnings in Agriculture. Foreign Af- 
fairs. October, 1952. 

- Miehaut, Victor. L’ Unité d'Action des Soci- 
alistes et des Communistes, Clef d'un Change- 
ment Politique. Cahiers du Come: 
August, 1952,  . 

Puget, Henry, and Mayras, Henri. Le Con- 


. geil d'Etat de la République Italienne. Revue 


Internationale des Sciences AÁdminisiralives. 


No. 1, 1952. 


Rimbert, Pierre. Esquisse d'un Parame 
Socialiste (III, IV). Revue Soctaliste. June, - 
July, 1952. 

Weill-Raynal, Etienne. Structure Soala de 
la France: Repartition des Salaries. Revue 
Socialiste. June, 1952. i 

Wright, Gordon. French Farmers in Politics. 


South Atlantic Quarterly. July, 1952. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
Close, V: L. and Hansen, E. R. Bibliogra- 


 phy—books, pamphlets arid articles on Russia 


published in 1951. Russian Review. July, 
1952. 
| Dsiewanowski, M. K. The Foundation of 


£x 
» 
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-the Conni Party. of Poland. Anon. | 


Slavic and East. European ‘Revis: April, 1952. 


Schwarz, Salomon. Sur La Structure Bociale:. 
de l'Union, Bovietique. Revue BONS June; 


ers A 


Skilling, H; G. The TM AO Constitu- | 


' tional System: the Soviet. Impact. Political 
Science Quarterly. June, 1952. 

- Steanu, P. B. Conatitutionalism i in the Sat- 

ellite States. Journal of zi ied ae Af- 

fatrs. April, 1952., 


- 


tr 


` “Africa and the Middle Hast 


, A Burvey of. the | ‘Development: of pag i 


Government in the African Territories Since . 
1947. Supplement to the Journal 9f. African 
. Administration. July, 1952.  : 
— Belgian Government Information: Center. 
. A Ten-Year Plan for the Economie and Social 
` Development of the Belgian Trust Territory. 
of Ruanda-Urundi; New York, 1052. - - 
" Lloyd, P. C..Some. Comments on the Elbó- 


tions in Nigeria. Journal of African, Admin- ` 


, Sefration. July, 1952. 
i ag; R., C. Recent Constitutional De- 
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saana in ithe Sudan. I niernational Afairs 
July, 1952.- 


Welensky, Roy; T d in Cen- 


tral RES ida aes October, HAM i 


Ásia 


E Beni Albert. dues et Problèmes de 
VInde.. Esprit. June, 1952. 


a 


Bowles, Chester. New India. Foreigh Af- - 


“faire. October, 1952. . 7 


Burma (Union) Departmént of Information 


and Broadcasting. Is ita People’s Liberation? 
1952. ` á 
l Chou; Ya-lun. Chinese Agrarian "Neto 
and: Bolshevik Land Policy. Pacific affa 
 Maroh,' 1952. - 


` Jones, W. H. ‘Mork The Indian Blections. 


Political Quarterly. J uly-September, 1952. 

Problems of Political Power in Modern 
Japan: A Symposium. -Far "Eastern SHIRE 
| May, 1952. 


- Latin Ameriéa 
Isley, L. L- The ier ua Constitutional 


Revision of 1949. J ird of- oT OREA: May, 


Ton 
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British Labour's Foreign Policy. Br ELAINE. 


_.WINDRIGH. (Stanford: Stanford University: ^ 


_ Press. 1952. Pp. dx, 268. $5.00.) 
E this volume Professor Windrich has re ^ 


corded the international policies accepted by 


the Labour party and a variéty of ite spokes- - "is left for the reader to put together himself. ` ` 


men during the half-century of the party's. 
existence. It is useful to’ have such a record 
. available within one well-organised, fully an- 
` notated volume. However, Professor Wind- ` 
rich's account is almost entirely uncritical, 
| and the reader is allowed, if not "positively - 
. vencouraged, to infer that ‘socialist principles . 
"have made for a foreign policy of-special fore- 
‘sight, intelligence, and  beneficenoe., The. 
theme of the book, the author states, is “the 
continuity of British Labour's international . 
policy," whether. in opposition. or in office. 
. ~ This, in our age, would be a-good deal io ex- 
pect of any political party. Professor Wind- ^ 
. rich finds continuity of- Labour policy.in such, 
, general matters as opposition to the bogies 
of militarism and balance: of power diplomacy, 
as well as in proclamations of faith in collec-- . 
tive. security and international eó-operatión. 
That Labour's persistence in these alogans 


never wavered, at least after 1918,- is. evi- ` 


denced by the host of conference resolutions, 


E ` . 
. Loca p" 
- T7 
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party aniei left-wing TUM T 
“parliamentary spéeches which are so amply. 
cited in the book. But whether the opposition 
to militarism’ ' in combination with the devo- 
ion to collective security made for an ‘effective 
and ‘consistent anti-fascist policy in the 1930’s 


r 


` In faot, Professor Windrich does not give much - 


attention to analyzing the incompatibility of 
Labour's undoubtedly sincere desire to check 
fasci aggression with its equally sincere re- 
luctance to support, increased British arms 
and military - ‘conscription. It is not enough 
"simply to report the Labour 'explanation of 
its unwillingness to trust the Tóry Govern- 
ment with the arms. Rather thére could be 


found in the prewar record'& reflection of 
-socialist dislike of military preparedness as 


& means of- implementing: foreigh policy, 


- which should’. help us to understand the 


"party's present difficulties, now that it is 
again in opposition, in accepting the Anglo- 
: American emphasis on arms and power politics 


. as deterrents tó aggression. Surely the socialist 


ideology- which. so significantly affects, while 


"not necessarily determining, Labour party 


foreign policy needs more than a sympathetio 
;reoording. — LEON D. EPBTRIN, sd of, 
Wisconsin. "ME Ub b^ xs 
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— The End of Extraterritoriality in China. Bx 


Wester R. Fisner. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
1962. Pp. xi, 318. $4.50.) 


Professor Fishel has drawn on | the hitherto 


„unpublished records of the State Department, 
“the Department of Justice, and the Strawn 


papers to produce the only full and compre- 
hensive study of extraterritoriality in China. 
His book is well-organized and clearly written. 
Only occasionally does he lapse into the some- 
what flatulent style of the diplomatic papers 
which he has studied so carefully. His scholar- 
ship is competent and his analysis convincing 


_ and thorough. The book should prove useful 
` , to students of diplomatio history for a long 


time to come. 
. The study is timely in that thé Chinese have 


neither forgotten nor forgiven the so-calléd 


f 


- 


“unequal rights” and “unequal treaties.” 


Communist propaganda continues to make . 
- capital of the.old relationship and to insist 


that the idea of extraterritoriality is alive and 
vigorous in the imperialistic designs of the 
United States. 
While Professor Fishel has not uncovered 
much that is new, either of fact or of interpre- 
tation, it is satisfying to know that our under- 


‘standing of extraterritoriality in China re- 


tains its validity in the unfolding of the full 
story. The day of special privileges has not 
passed but. in the future they are likely to 
stand.on a basis quite different from the extra- 
territoriality principle. Professor Fishel’s work 
may provide us with some valuable lessons in 
point.—Manx T. Orr, University of North 
Carolina. 


The Polstical Role of the General Assembly. By 
H. Færd HaviLAND, JR. (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
1951. Pp. 190, $2.75.) 


Mr. Haviland’s volume'is the seventh of the 
series of United Nations Studies, published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. It contains a foreword by Mr. Nasrol- 
lah Entezam, an introduction, one chapter on 
the Charter background of the General As- 
sembly'á political role, another chapter review- 
ing five years of Assembly practice, a third on 


-the types of actioh used as instruments of pol- 


icy, three chapters on major decisions taken 
in the political field, a final chapter embodying 
the author’s conclusions, andan appendix of 


', major Assombly resolutions in the political 


field. The author uses the term “Dolitical” to 


į 
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designate “those questions that are so highly ' 
charged that they-are a potential threat to 
international peace"; he wisely admits, how- 


‘ever, that the term is “a rather slippery con- 


cept.” 

The first six chapters of the-book provide 
material extremely helpful in understanding 
the Assembly as a live, active body, and they 
are convincing because of their excellent docu- 
mentation and scholarly construction. The 
author’s conclusions, in a seventh chapter, are 
highly interesting and quite provocative, but 
somewhat less convincing because they usually 
appear to be only opinions as to why the 
Assembly’s political role has expanded,. the 


significance of the development, and so on. It ` 


should be said, however, that the opinions 
are considered opinions and entirely plausible 
even though they do not seem to be justified. 
by the findings of the preceding chapters.— 
Norman Huw, Universtiy of Nebraska. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1947-1948. BY 
Perer CALVOCORESSI WITH ÍNTRODUOTION 
BY ARNOLD TorwsEE. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 581. $9.00.) 


Documents on International Affairs, 1947— 
1948. SpLECTED AND EDITED BY MARGARET 
CARLYLE. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxvii, 878. $14.00.) i 


` A review of the two critical years in which 
“postwar” gave way to “cold war,” beginning 
with an analysis of, Russian-American rela- 
tions, and following that basic conflict as it 
affected or was affected by all other develop- 
mente around the world. This is the period of 
Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and first 
steps toward collective security in western 
Europe; of the Czech coup, the cementing of 
Soviet control in eastern Europe, and Titoist 
heresy; of the division of Germany; and in 
Asia of Japanese reform, Dutch defeat in In-. 
donesia, and Communist success in China. 
R. G. Hawtrey contributes a gection.ón “The 
Economie State of Europe," and the chapters 
on the Far East are by F. C. Jones. 

With the Survey the Royal Institute of In- 


-ternational Affairs resumes what was before 
. World War II, and will be again after the 


1949-1950 volume, an annual study. The or- 
ganization of the Documents follows that of the 
Survey and is a very complete and useful. 
companion source. The gap of the war period . 
is to be filled by several volumés of narrative 
and documentation now under preparation. 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1958. Hivrrmp 
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| BY Gzoneg W. KEBTON ' add Rond  Bhek i is ; till ‘the: center of competing ‘cliques; f 
SCHWARZENBĖRGER. (New. York: Frederick i and that the Nationalist army is not well, 


A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. xii, 378. $7. 50. Js "enough. trained or equipped to make a signifi- 
t M7 
The latest, volume, of the London Institute . cant showing i in any invasion of China. Condi- 


of World Affairs contains twelve leading arti-~ tions in Formosa itself have not. deteriorated, 

cles together with reviews of leading books in thanks to U. B. advisory missions and economic 

the international field. "The subjects treated are . assistance oo that will top $099 million by next 

both. geographical and functional, With the June., 3 

suspension of the journal, World Affairs, it i is j x 

planned to use the Year Book for articles ón The: Cina Peace or The Economic Con-. 

major international issues that are not covered sequences of Mr. Keynes. By ÉmixxNR Man- 

adequately in other publications. . - ^. TOUX. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
| a r ARDA EN yee: $3.00.) . 

Peace in- Their Time; The Origine of the ^A reexamination of Economic Consequences 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. By Roperr H. FmR-. . of the Peace, attacking Keynes’ twin arguments 
RELL. (New Haven: Yale PEE Press. that the reparations the Allies proposed to. 
1952. Pp. x, 293. $4.00.) levy could not be squeezed from the German 


" An interesting and detailed addition, based — économy and, even if they could, that there 
mainly on U. S. sources, to tle history of the’ was no acceptable way to accomplish the . 


pesce movement of the "twenties when some transfer of such large suis. The wide recep- 
men hoped to abolish war by treaty. The tion given Keynes’ theories strengthened the 
author, who undertook the study as a Yale ` German case, weakened thé Allies’ firmness 


doctoral thesis, concludes that the Pact was - toward Germany, and helped defeat the Ver- . 


the result of cautious diplomatie maneuvering  s&illes Treaty in the United States. Mantoux, 
overtaken by. public enthusiasm. ' Briand’s who was killed in 1945, revived the controversy 
original proposal of a bilateral Pact- of Per- because he feared the same theories would in- 
petual Friendship was really a “negative mili. fluence peacemakers i in this Teepa 
tary. alliance"; this Kellogg hoped: io aide- . 
Btep by proposing. & multilateral treaty re- Whither Europe—Unión or Pinhal. By 
nounéiüg war, which he expected fhe French ^. M. J. Bonn. (New York: Philosophical n 
to turn down. Briand could not afford such an ' "brary. 1952. Pp. 207. $3. 75.) 
outright rejection, and the world peace'move- '. 

. A study by a former financial: ‘adviser to the 
ment—especially stimulated by such Ameri- ‘Weimar Republic, dealing with difficulties 


cans as James T. Shotwell, Nicholas. Murray 
Butler, Salmón O. Levinson, Jolin Haynes which stand in the way. of any scheme for a 


Holmes—built so much pressure that the 
diplomats, some converted to believing in 
their proposals, had to go. ahead. with - the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact denouncing War, as an 
instrument of national policy. 


is highly skeptical as to the feasibility of such 

a union in the near future and believes rather 

in a cautious build-up of limited ‘cooperation 

which may gradually develop & “sentiment of 

"European Mus id 

Eod under Chinese Nationalist Rule. BY . 

- Feen W. Riaes. (New York: Macmillan . Oder-Neisse Lus A Study of the Political, 
Company. 1952. Pp. ix, 195. $2.75). Economic and European Significance of 
A summary of military, political, economic Poland's Western Frontier. By Z. JORDAN 

and social conditions on Formosa, as reveal ed. (London: Polish -Freedom Movement. 1952, 

in printed materials ànd reporte available in o Pp. 188.) , 

the United Btates. The author concludes, , UE gtudy b & group of dena 

among other things, that most Formosans. Polish exiles advocating the Oder-Neisse line 

have little friendliness toward the million-odd _ as the final Polish-German frontier. Includes 


arrivals from the mainland; that the island’s. _- excerpts from declarations of American, Brit- 
productivity has jumped considerably TR igh,' and Soviet statesmen and other inter- . 


1945 but that the ‘increased population and national documents bearing on the problem, 
defense activity: more than consume the dif- ‘takes issue. with German claims on the Oder- 
‘ference; that the administration is relatively. -Neisse territories and advances argumenta why 
honest and ‘efficient but that Chiang Kai- nis should ics to "Poland. 


~ 


? 


federal Western Europear Union. The author 


~ 
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La Guerre en Question. BY duces MONNEROT." 
(Paris:.Gallimard. 1951. Pp. 262.) 


A description in the language of Toynbee 
of the conflict between the new eastern empire 
and the old western open societies. Stalinism, 
which now holds the initiative, can be checked 


- only by àn ideological counter-offensive under 


the coordinated leadership of-an aristocracy of . 


weatern intellectuals. The suthor realizes that 


. non-communist opinion is united only by ita 


. anti-communism;'yot he relies on this weapon 


alone to win the cold war. His ideas are more 


‘akin to those of James Burnham than repre- 


sentative of current western European.think- 
ing. - 2 


- Foreign Relations of the Uniied States; Diplo- 


~ 


/ 


matic Papers, 1985. Volume II, The British 


Commonivealith, Europe. COMPILED BY THE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT or Stats. (Washington: 
“U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1952. 
Pp. lexi, 810., $3.00.) ` 


‘Little new ornato appears in these 
documents covering a relatively uneventful 
period of U. 8. diplomacy. The reports from 
Germany as the Hitler government continued 
to centralize power, rearm, and sanction Jew- 
ish persecution &re omens of worse to come. 


Soviet Foreign Relations; Documents and’ Read- 
ings. Eprrep By Donar G. Bisxop. 
(Syracuse, N. Y.:. Syracuse Univérsity 
Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 223. $3.75.) 


À collection of highly diversified documents `. 


relating to Soviet foreign policy sinee 1917, in- 
cluding excerpts from the Soviet constitution, 
international agreements, declarations of 
Soviet and American. cd DOWRPADUE 
and magazine articles. 


May God Forgive Us. Br Rosner H.-W. 
 WauvH, JR. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. ix, 184. $1.50.) 


The author, a Boston candy manufacturer, 
indignant at the. MacArthur dismissal, sum- 
marizes U. 8. policy vis-à-vis world Com- 
munism and- especially in China, and con- 
cludes that “... 
been pulled and whatever. puppets activated to 


. exert their combined insidious pressures, Mac- 
‘Arthur was fired by Stalin.” Despite book 


jacket endorsements by Wedemeyer, Denfeld, 
Hugh Gibson, and others, some will dispute 


that it is a “straightforward clarification of. 
Some important recent history in Asia." z 


Ministério das relacãoes exteriores, Servico de 


ł? 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL § SCIENCE REVIEW | "EN d 


whatever strings may have- 


' publicações, Lista de pio gis; 1826-1950. 
(Rio de Janeiro. 1951. Pp. 07.) ` 


The list of publications of the Brasilian 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, 1826—1950, 
itemises the annual “relatérios” from the first 
in 1826, with the principal contents of each. 
There is a statement of the treaty collections 
and of the titles'of the individual numbers of 


the Brazilian treaty series (Coleção de atos 


_ internactonats). Buch a fulkand up-to date list - 
of the official publications of the ministry of 
foreign relations in each of the other American 
republics would not only aid in the effective 
conduct of foreign relations, but would serve 
the needs of students, and tend to help in 
making sources of accurate information more 
readily available.—J. B.C. S 


Hisiória da organizacüdo administrativa da Sec- 
relaría de estado dos negócios estrangetros e das 

- relacdes exteriores, 1808-1951. Prefácio do , 

Embatzador Cyro: de  Freitas-Valle. By 
Marcos Roméro. (Rio de Janeiro: Ministério 
das relacóes exteriores, Servi: de E 
‘odes. 1951. Pp. 365.) 


The author analyses objectively a &nd rather 
briefly the organisation of the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Foreign Relations from ite organization 
in 1808 to the present, giving with each chap- 


ter references to the sources cited. There is an 


index to personal names, Although thia useful 
reference volume was printed only at the end 
of 1951, it-is reported to be already out of 
. print. E B.C. : 


Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1951. (London 
_ & New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 1952. Pp. vii, 216. $2.25.) 


A timely survey of British-Egyptian rela- 
tions since the First World War with an ap- 
pendix which includes several- treaties and 
notes. A revised edition of a Royal Institute 
Information Paper first published in 1986. . ' 


Der automatische Erwerb und Verlust. der 
Staalsangehürigketi durch vdlkerrechtliche 

- Vorgänge, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Lehre von 
der Staatensukzession. By Hansi6na Jale ` 
LINEK. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 
1951. Pp. xxiv, 253.) 


A -discussion of rules, of international law 
regulating the automatic change of citizenship 
in certain cases. of cession of territory by one 
government to another, rules which supersede 
the right of each state to make its own citizen- 
x laws. ` 
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Warum- eds Krupp verurteilt Legende oy 
| Jushzirrium. Br. Trio Frag. VON 
MOWBKY.. (Stuttgart: Friedrich Vorwerk Ver-.- 
lag. 1950. Ep 224.. Round. DM 7. i paper, 
DM: 5.80. i 


A plea for tiis: ihnocence of ‘Alfred Krupp - 

and histen- collaborators who were convicted . 
by an American Military Tribunal on charges 
of looting and forced labor practices in the. 
" occupied countries. The main’ argument is 


that they merely carried out forent. or 
ders.. E - NE 


Dokumente fur LA aeu der Sudetendeutach- 

` en. Hefausgegeben von der Arbeitagemeiri-. 

_ Schaft sur Wahrung Budeténdeutscher In- 
teressen, (In Selbstverlag der Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft zur Wahrung sudetendeutscher ` 
Interessen.1951; Pp. xxix, 590.) ^ : 


+ These docümenta consist of alleged eyewit: 
ness accounts by Sudeten: German expellees, 


which describe plunderings, tortures, and other : 
excessea committed against them by: the 


Czechs. More interesting to the- stúdent of the 
minority que&tion are the Czech expulsion de- - 
crees which are reproduced in the appendix, ' 
some of them photesraphseolly t Ex 


Saggio sullo stabulo delP O.N. U. in riguardo alla * 
costituzione naler tale della. società internasi- 


"r 


+ 
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conis Br P. TEAN (Palermo: d "Priulla 
Editore. 1951. Pp. 103.) Ya 


A discussion -of the well-known GURHEON: in 
" the.interpretation of the United: Nations Char- 
ter under the impact of the political trend D 
ward & two power world. . E r 


l ^ The United Nations; Background, Organisation, : 


Functions, Activities: By Amey "VANDEN- 
BOSCH AND WILLARD N. Hoaan. (New York: 
| McGraw-Hill. 1952..Pp. xiii, 456. $5.00.) 


l A useful text, on the subject; includes a 
, background discussion of. international coop- 


‘eration, the League, and the founding of the ' 
United Nations, as well as a detailed treatment , - 


of the. organisation and functions of the 
United Nations itself. Emphasis on the collec- 
_tive security role of the United Nations. In- 


v cludes 100 pages of documentary material. 


“Realities of World Rower. By Joun E. Krarver. 


(New York: David MoKay Company, Ine. | 


. 1981. $4.00.) 


An effort to. expound the j Tagano of geo- 
Een and to catalogue the “geopolitical” 
resources of the "world (with the omission of 
‘all Africa and all Latin America) for an Ameri- 
-can . public blind, in the author's opinion, 


equally to the inevitability of war with. . the 2 


ont Union and to how it may be won. l 


_ 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON | 
, INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS | m 


na TEE % ARTHUR BTEINER* Er s | 
2 X P Ce Osi of California (Los Angela) . po DNO. gs 
ARTICLES l Flemirig, D. F, What Follows eee 
International Politics and National Polioies - Race? Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 


General | 
Carlston, Renat S. Tho ements of | 
Peace. Journal of Public, Law. Spring, 1952. 
Carr, Edward H. Propaganda. and Power. 
- Yale Review, Autumn, 1952. |.’ 
Cuatrecasas, Juan. Consideraciones sobre la: 
"Crisis Cultural y Politica de Nuestros "Dias. 
Cuadernos Americanos. July-August, 1902.  - 
. Davis, Saville, et al. Btrugglé for- Men's 
Minds Abroad. Harvard | Business: Review. 
July-August, 1952. 


m Prepared ‘with the. aasistanée . of E Mr: 
. John H. Schaar. | TUE 


. Mitchell, Donald M. Counter Strategies in 
. the Cold War. Current History. July, 1962. 

: Petrie, Sir Charles. The Strategic Element. 
“in Modern a ce cubic Review. July, 
(1952. | S 

’ ‘ E 


United’ Statea” 


ih Bishop; Wiliam W., Jr. The Structure’ of 
* Féderal Power over Foreign Affairs. Minns- ; 


sota-Law Review..March, 1952. 


.'. Bissell, Richard M., Jr. Foreign Aid: What 


‘Sort? How Much? How Long? Foreign Af- 
faira.. October, 1952." 
l Bone ‘Charles E. cae Situations c of 
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Strength. Department of State UR August 


4, 1952. 


Bundy, MoGeorge. Keates 1952: Im- 
peratives of Foreign Polioy. Foreign Affairs. 


- October, 1952. 


Chaffee, Zechariah, Jr. Aadne the Con- 


' stitution to Cripple Treaties. Louisiana Law 
_ ^ Review: May, 1952. 


Compton, Wilson. Crusade. of Ideas. De- 


partment of State Bulletin. September 8, 1952. 


The Voice of America at the Water’s Edge. 
Ibid. June 2, 1952. 

Elder, Robert E. Soviet-American Tension: 
A Reassosiment. Western. Political Quarterly. 
June, 1952. 

Lay, James S. The National Becurity Coun- 
ell’s Role in the U. 8. Security and Peace Pro- 
gram. World Affairs. Summer, 1952. 

May, Henry. Ambassador Kennan and His- 
tory. Antioch Review. Summer, 1952. 
` Palmer, Norman D. (Ed.) The National 
Ihterest—Alone or With Others? The Annals. 
July, 1952. 


Nigro, Felix À. Senate Confirmation and. 


Foreign Policy. Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 
Sutherland, Arthur E., Jr. Restricting the 


Treaty Power. Harvard Law Review, June, - 


1952. 


Thorp, Willard L. The Economic Basis of’ 


Our Foreign Policy. Department of Siate Bulle- 
iin. August 4, 1952. 

The U:S.À. and the World. United Nations 
World. July, 1952. : 


E 


Latin Avant 


Acheson, Dean. Fundamentals of Inter- 
American ‘Cooperation. Department of State 


Bulletin, July 21, 1952. A Review of U. S.- . 


Brasilian Relations. Ibid. July 14, 1952. 

Goodspeed, Stephen 8. United States Rec- 
ognition Policies Toward Latin America. 
World Affairs Interpreter. Summer, 1952. - 

Rippy, J. Fred. British Investments in 
Latin America; A Decade of Rapid Reduction, 
1940-1950. Hispanic American daeetor seal Re- 
view. May, 1952. 


Commoner of: Nations 


Alexander, C. H.- International Law in 


India. International and Comparaiee Law: 


Quarterly. July, 1952. 

‘Bowles, Chester. New India. Foreign. Af- 
fairs. October, 1952. 

Corhmonwealth Dardara The Econ- 
omisit. June 7-July 12, 1952. [A series.] 

Park, Richard L. India Argues with Kash- 
mir, Far Eastern Survey. July 2, 1952. 
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Roach, James R. Australia’s Immigration 
Program. Far Eastern Survey. June 18, 1952. 

, Bastri, C. L. R. India’s Foreign Policy. 
Modern Review. August, 1952. : 

Warren, Avra M. Pakistan in the World . 
Today. Department of State Bulletin. June. 30, 
1052. E 
Windrich, Elaine. British biben: and the 
Defense of the West. World ied Inter- 
preter. Bpring, 1952. - 


-Western Europe 


Boothby, Robert. The TEE, Point in 
Europe: 1. The Political Problem; 2. The Eco- 
nomic Problem. Twentieth Century. July and 
August, 1952. . 

Herremans, P. Les Pays du Benelux Devant 
les Problémes Européens. Monde Nouveau 
Paru. Nos. 60-61 (1952). - 

Hoffman, George W. The Netherlands De- 
mands'on Germany: A Post War Problem in 
Political Geography. Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers. June, 1952. 

Jaray, Gabriel-Louis. La Position de , 
l'Europe Occidentale et la Relévement de !' Al- 
lémagne. Eevue Pohisque et Euren 
June, 1952. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. Ireland: the Republic. 
Outside the Commonwealth. eae 


, Affairs. July, 1952. 


The Saar as an International Problem. 
World Today. July, 1952. 

Teal, John J., Jr., Greenland and the World 
Around, Foretgn Affairs. October, 1952. 

Thompson, Elizabeth M. Sweden: Armed 
Neutral. Editorial Rebearch Regen HEURE 22, 
1952. 


Central Europe | 


Aron, Raymond. Le Dialogue des Quatre sur 
l'Allemagne: Politique Rirangtre. June-Jüly, ` 


- 1952., 


Gedye, G. E. R. Trieste: Insoluble Prob- 
lem. Contemporary Review. June, 1952. 

Halistein, Walter. Gennaiya Dual Aim: 
Unity and Integration. Foreign Affaira. Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

Perot, Ernest. 
d' Autriche": 


La Nouvelle “Question 


Zander, Ernst. Die Kampagne Gegen 


' die Remilitarisierung in Deutschland. RI é 
~ der Zeit. July~October, 1962. 


` U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe | 


Beloff, Max. 'The 'Theory of Soviet Foreign | 


Policy. Soviet Studies. April, 1952, — ' ^ - - 


Traité contre Traité. Revue - 
. Politique et Parlementaire. June, 1952. 
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Hoover, Calvin B. The Soviet State T to: 


Wither. Foréign Affaire. ‘October, 1952. . 


How Vulnerable Is Communism?- [A sym | 


 posium.] Southwestern - odd " Scienze: Quar- . 
terly. September, 1952. - 


; Kulischer, Eugene M. Russian Manpower. | 


Foreign Affairs. October, 1952. 


Rasor, Col. S. J. Future of Yugoslavia undef 


Tito. Military Review. September, 1952. 
Rumania in 1952; A Political Analysis of. the ` 
Economic Crisis. World Today. July, 1952. 


Smal-Stocki, Roman. Ukraine as the Geo- l 
, political Basis òf Russian Imperialism. Ukrain- y 


tan Quarterly. Spring, 1952. 
Middls’ Kast and Africa 


Bullard, Sir Reader. Britain and the Middle 


East. Yale Review. June, 1952. . | 
Craig-Martin, Paul F. Cotton and the Mid- : 


dle East. Middle East Journal. Summer, 1952. 
~ Cressey, George B. Land of the Fivé Seas. 


Journal of Geography. Beptembér, 1952. 


Hakim, George. Economic Development inc 
the Middle East. India Quarterly. Appius À 


1952. 


` 1952. 


Key, Kerin K. Turkey's lateriational Poet. 


tion Today. World Affairs. Summer, 1952. . 
Landau, Rom. Morocco. International Con- 

eiliatton, Beptember, 1952. 
Marmorstein, Emile. Religious Opposition 


to Nationalism in the Middle East. Interna, 


tional Affairs. July, 1952. 
Sharett, Moshe. Israel’s Position and Prob- 
lems. M iddle Eastern Afairs. May, 1952. 


Smith, C. G. The Boundaries and Popula- 


tion Problems of Israel. Geography. July, 1952. 
Spear, Percival. Pakistan, Islam and the 
West. Twentieth Century. August, 1952. 
Stevens, Georgiana G. Arab Refugees: 
1948-1952.. Middle East Journal. Summer, 
1952. 


national Affaire. July, 1982. 


Tweedy, Owen. "The Arab Refugees, Inter- 
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Pacific ‘i Far Eas. B 


Allison, John M.' U.S. Problems and Ao- 


complishments in the Far East. Missis 
of State Bulletin. July 21, 1952. .. 


Borkenau, Frans. The Chances of & Mao- =. 


Stalin Rift. Commentary: August, 1952. 


Crocker, Lt. Col. H. E. Russian Communism - 
in Asia. Contemporary Review. ie aad 


1952. 


Hurewits, J. C. Unity and Disunity. in. tho. 
Middle Fast. International Conciliation. May, : 


C: Haitmani, Frederick “HL. . The 
` Kores. Yale-Review. Autumn, 1952. 
Holland, .William L. Japan and the New 


issues in 


Balance ot Power in the Far East. I nternation~— 


_ al Affaire, July, 1952. : 
- Kay, Alfred. Is Chiang Ready te. Fight? 
` Pacific Spectator. Summer, 1952. ' , 


Leprince-Ringuet, F. Te SPEE 


de PAsie Russe et Son Avenir. Revue Poltitque 
et Parlementatre. July, 1952. 


' Metsger, Stanley D. The Liberal owas. 
Peace Treaty. Cornell Law Quarterly. Spring, 


1952. 

. Muecio, John J. Korea: the Eicon of a 
. Communist “Delusion. “Department of State 
Bulletin. June 16, 1952. - 
. Roy, M. N. Asian. Nationalism. Fale Re- 
view. Autumn, 1952. T 

* Sparkman; John J. Notes on the Japani 
- Peace Tresty. foun of Public Law. Spring, 
1952. 

The United States, Japan, and the Ryukyu 
Islands. World Poday. aah 1952. 


Southeast Asta - 


= Cady, John.F. Burma: Outside the Com- 


monwealth. Current History. August, 1952. 
Carnell, F. G. British Policy in Malaya. Po- 
‘Titical Quarterly, July-September, 1952. 


Narayan Prasad, P. 8. The Colombo Plan. j 


India Quarterly. April-June, 1952. 


. Shuck, L. Edward, Jr. The Third Force in 
South Asia. Pacific Spectator. Summer, 1952. 
‘ Sokol, Anthony E. American Dilemmas in 
.Boutheast Asia. Pacific Spectator. UID 


1982. 

- Thompson, Elisabeth M. Red Terrorism in 
.Malaya: Editorial . Research Reports. July 24. 
1952. 


ern Influence in Indonesia. American ,Socto- 


. logical Review. August, 1952. 


s | Colonial P 


Bailey, Sydney D. A British Caribbean Fed- 
‘eration. Fortnightly. August, 1952. 
. Bonnefous,. Edouard. L'Évolution des Em- 


pires Coloniaux et la Communauté Occi- 


dentale. Revue des ‘Deut Mondes. May ' '15, 
1952. "eus 
McKee, Major: H. K. Northern Rhodesia 


-and Federation. United Empire. July-Augüst, 
. 1952. 
Welensky; Roy. "Toward Federation in'Cen- 


tral Africa. Foreign Affairs. October, 1952. 


. Williamson, Chilton. Britain's New Colonial. 
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Polioy: 1940-1951; South Ailantic Quarterly. 
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, Wilmot, Chester. The Cold War. and the 


Colonial World. Untied Empire J aa ide : 


1952. a 


Diaria Economic Policy and 
Relations- 


Adler, John H. The Fiscal and Monetary 


Implementation of Development Programs. 


American Economic Review. May, 1952. 
` Despre’, Emile and Kindelberger, C. P. The 
Mechanism for Adjustment in International 


Payments—the Lessons of Postwar Experi- 


ence. American Economic Review. May, 1952. 

Fleming; J. Marcus. Regional Organization 
öf Trade and Payments. American IR 
Review. May, 1952. . 


Frankel, 8. Herbert. Some Aspects of n aps 


ment and Economic: Development in the Con- 


_tinent of Africa. Africa. January, 1952. 


Kahn, R. F. Monetary Policy and the ‘Bal 


~ ance of Payments. Political Quarterly. J uly- 


September, 1952. 

Laroque, Pierre. International Problems of 
Social Security. International Honour Review. 
July and-August, 1052. 

Lubin, Isador, Relation between Domestic 
and International Economic Security. De- 
partment of State Bulletin. August 4, 1952. 

Narasimhan, P. 8. Technical Assistance for 


- Economie. Development of Underdeveloped 
‘Oountries. India Quarterly. April-June, 1952. 


-Nurske,; Ragnar. Some International As- 
pects of. the Problem of Economic Develop- 


ment. American Economic Review. May, 1952. 


Pribram, Karl Rearmament and.a More 
Flexible Tariff Structure. American Economic 
Review. June, 1952. - 

Reday, Li. Comdr. J. Z. The Economie War 
-Potential of Asia. Military Renew. August, 
1952. . 

Smithies, Arthur. Modern International 
Trade "Theory and International Policy. ne 
' can Economic Review. May, 1952. 

: Staley, Eugene. Technical and Hoonomie 


Assistance under Point Four. Proceedings of 


the Academy of Political Science. May, 1952. 

Triffin, Robert. Monetary Reconstruction 
in ‘Europe, International Conctliation. June, 
_. 1952, 


Zinkin, Maurice. What the ee 


Countries ‘Have To Do. r 
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India Quarterly. 
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in the Far East. internati and Compara- : 
tive Law Quarterly. January, 1952. | | 
- Alfaro, Ricardo J. La Jurisdicción Penal 
International. “Revista de Derecho Anternact, 
onal. March, 1952. 

Aufricht, Hans. Superseasion of Treaties i in 


International Law. Cornell Law Quarterly. 


Summer, 1952. 

Bartholomew, G. W. Private Interpersonal: 
Law. Internaitonal and Cam parate Law Quar- 
lerly. July, 1952. 

Brown, Brendan F. The Juridical Implica- 
tions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Case. 
Washington University Law Quarterly. June, 
19082." . 

Francois, J. P. A. El Régimen de Alta Mar. 
Revista de Derecho Internacional. March, 1952. 

Gilberto, Amado. La Question de la Defi- 
nition de l'Agression. Revue de Droit Interna- 
tionale. April-June,.1952. ; 

Green, L. C. Legal Aspects of the Schuman 
Plan. Current Legal Problems (London). Vol. 5, 
(1952). 

Hughes, David Morgan. Airspace Sover- 


eignty Over Certain ` International Water- 


ways. Journal of Air Law and Commerce. 
Spring; 1952. ij 

King, Nat B. An Innovation in Interna- 
tional' Arbitral Tribunals—The Swiss-Allied — 


. Accord. American Journal of International 
. Law. July, 1952. 


Manner, George. The Object Theis of the 
Individual in International Law. American 
Journal of International Law. July, 1952. ' 

Northrop, F. 8. C. Contemporary Juris- 
prudence and International Law. Yale Law 
Journal. May, 1952. 

Stone, Julius. International Law and Inter- 


national Society. Canadian Bar Review. Feb- 


ruary, 1952. 

Wagner, Wiencsyèlaw J. Is-a Compulsory 
Adjudiction of International Legal -Disputes. 
Possible? Northwestern University Law Re- 
view. March-April, 1952. 

Yingling; Raymond T. and Ginane, Robert 


. W. The Geneva Conventions of 1040; Ameri- 
. can Journal of PR ne Law. n 1952. - 


. International Organisation 
Unsted Nations and Specialized Agencies 


Ghosal, A. K. Six Years'of the UNESCO. 
Modern Review. August, 1952. 

Liang, Yuen-li, The Third Session of the 
International Law Commission: Review of its 


Work by the General Assembly. American 


Journal of International Law. July, 1952. 
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Session. Department of State Bulletin. UEM: -ment Information Center,.19052. < > 
. 25, 1952. | "Diplomatie: -Conference for the Establish- 

i ‘MacChesney, Brunson. fatecnationil: Pro: . ment ' of International Conventions for the- 
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Moser, "George V. The International Labor Egypt. Egyptian Infornition Bureau. The 
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"Regional Organizations Fs l ^ the Director General. Geneva, 1952.. , 


“Organisation for European Economie Co- 
operation. European Eoonomic Co-operation: 
A Third Survey prepared . . for the Council 
of Europe. Paris, 1952.- - 

: - Definitions and "Methods: a. 


- Bennett, ^W. 'T'apiey, The Econémic Btruo- 
ture of Pan Americanism. a a of State; 
Bulletin, August 11, 1952. 
', Boothby, Robert. The Future of the odas 
cil of Europe. ieee Affairs. July, 1952. 1952. l 
de la, Far,.A: Union Européenne et Terri- 
. toires d'Outre-Mer. . Monde Nouveau Paru. a a Es Session. 
Nos. 60-61 (1962). NE. 





- Goodwin, Michael (Ed:). Aspecta and. Prob-. $c NC or is ur 
‘lems of European Union. Twentieth Century: -~ - uae Nations j 
September, 1952. - AE Henon and Social Council. Catalogue of . 
^ Reynolds, P. A. The European Coal and :Eéonomio and Social Projects. United Nations, 
‘Steel Community. Political Quarterly. July- 1952. (Doc. E/2200,.24 April 1952.) 
September, 1952. Co-ordination of the Work of the 2* 

The Schuman Plan. Europe Today and To=. ^ United Nations and the Specialized ‘Agencies. : 
morrow (Brussels)., May-June, 1952. i United Nations, 1952. oer E/2204, 30. 

.Bpinelli, A. Fédération ou. Confédération. DH. 1952.) . 

. Monde INS Paru. No. 59 pu Food and Vaniité ‘Procedures for 

International Action ..... Report by the. 

DOGUMNNTS © - - ze . Recretary- General. United Nations, 1952. 
ur a NUM i | Doe: E/2220, 14 May 1952.). 

General and Miscellaneous See - Implementation of Recommendations 

Belgium.. Ministère- .de& Colonies. A ‘Ten. on Economie and Social Matters. Report by 

‘ Year Plan for the Economic and.Social Devel- _ the Secretary-General. United das 1952. 
opment of the- "Belgian Trust. Territory of , (Doe. E/2106, : Hay 1952.) 


- 
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Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorlties. Report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the Future Work of the 
United Nations .... United Nations, 1052. 
(Doo: E/2229, May, 1952.) 

The Problem of Statelessness. Con- 





; solidated Report by the Secretary-General, 
. United Nations, 


1052. (Doc 
A/CN. 4/58, 26 May 1952.) : 

: Report of the International Refugee 
Organization. United Nations, 1952. (Doe. 
-E/2211, 23 April 1952.) 

Report of the World Health Organ- 


5/2230, 








ization. United Nations, 1952. (Doc. &/2239, . 


8 June 1952.). : 

Teáching of the Purposes and Prin- 

ciples, the Structure and Activities of the 

United Nations and the Specialised Agencies. 
. Report by the Secretary-General and the 





- Director-General of UNESCO. United Na- 


" 


1952). United Nations, 1052: 


- . tions, 1952. (Doc. E/2184, 2 May 1952.) 





United Nations Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance. Report by the Secretary- 
General. United Nations, 1952: (Doc. P/2209, 
21 April 1952.) 

World Economic Report, 1950-1951. 
United Nations, 1052. (Doo. E/2193/Rev. 1 
-(ST/ECA/14), April, 1952.) 

Commission on Human Rights. Re- 
port of-the Eighth Session (14 April-14 June 
(Doe. E/2256 








(E/CN.4/069), July, 1952.) 

‘Economic Commission for Europe. 
Fourth Annual Report (14 June 1951-18 
March 1952). United Nations, 1952. (Doo. 
E/2187 (E/ECE/150), April, 1952.) 

l Report. Work Programme 
and Priorities 1952-1953. United Nations, 
1952. (Doc. E/2221, 19 May 1952.) ` 
Economic Commission for Latin 














‘America. Fourth Annual Report. United Na-: 


tions, 1952. (Doo. E/2185 SN 12/AC.16 
AB, April, 1952. ) 

Social. Commission. General Pro- 
gramme of Work.... United Nations, 1952. 
(Doc. E/CN.5/269/AÀdd.1.) 

General Assembly. Report of the United 

Nations Commission to Investigate Conditions 
for Free Elections in Germany ... 11 Febru- 
ary-30 April 1952. United Nations, 1952. 
(Doc. A/2122, 5 May 1952.) 
- Collective Measures Committee. 
Methods Which Might Be Used to .Maintain 
and Strengthen International Peace and 8e- 
curity .... United Nations, 1952. (Doc. 
A/2049, 10 January 1952.) 








THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


. High ee for ieue 
ligi: .. United Nations, 1952. (Doe. ’ 
iae 29 May 1952.) 

International Law Conio, Re- 
port on the Regime of the Territorial Ses. 
J.-P. A. François, Special Rapporteur. United 
Nations, 1952. (Doc. A/CN.4/53, 4 April 
1952.) 











— ——— Third Report on the Law of 
Treaties. United Nations, 1952. (Doc. A/CN. 4 
/54, 10 April, 1952.). 

Secretariat. Department of Economie Af- 
fairs. Measures for International Economic 
Stability (Report by a Group-of Experts. . . ), 


“United Nations, 1952. (Doc. E/2156 (ST/ECA 


/13), 27 November 1951.) 

Library. Latin America, 1935—1949: 
A Selected Bibliography. -~ United Nations, 
1952. (Sales No.: 1952.1.12.) 

Select Bibliography and Cat- 











- glogue of Publications and Maps sare to 


Trust Territories in the Pacific... . United 
Nations, 1952. (Doc. T/INF/25, 29 February 
1952.) 

Trusteeship Council. Examination of Ánnu- 
al Reports.... United Nations, 1952. (Doc. 
T/1012, 17 June 1952.) i 
Sixth Session, Disposition of Agenda 
Items. United Nations}, 1952. (Doc. T/INF 
/23, 17 December 1951.) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultüral Organization. International Reper- 
tory of Social Science Documentation Centres. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1952. (Doo. 88.51.111.24À.) 
Report to the United Neer 1951- 
1952. Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 


United States 


. Congress. House. Committee on Appropri- 
&tions. Prisoner of War Situation in Kores.. 
Hearings.... 82nd Congress, 2nd .Besslon. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

: Select Committee to Con- 
duct an Investigation and Study of the Facts, 
Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn 
Forest Massacre. Interim Report.... 82nd 














‘Congress, 2nd Session.. House Report No. 


2480. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Senate. Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary Appropriations for 1952. 
Hearings .... 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions. Convention on Relations with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and A Protocol to 
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the North Atlantic Treaty. n] Hearings : 
on Executive Q and R.... June 10-17, 1962... 


82nd Congress; 2nd Beaton: [2] Report of the 2 
+ Committee: ... Executive Report No. 16. - 


; Washington, 6. P. O., 1952. 

= Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Institute of Pacific Relations. Report .. 

pursuant.to S. Res. 866 (81st Congress) '. 


e 





, July 2, 1952.- 82nd Congress, jud Seddon, l 
S. Report No. 2050. Washington, G.P.O. 1952. - 

Department of Defense. Office of Chief of 
Military History (Army). SOM 1950. Wash- 


‘ington, 19521 

Department of State. Export Controls and 
Free World Security. Tobago. G.P. O., 
` 1952. (Pub. 4626.) l 
Field Reporter. [A bimonthly pub- 
lication beginning with VoL L No. 1, July— 
- August, 1952.] 








4628.) 





List of: tussis Ceia 
and Meetings. ... July 1, 1952, to December, 


. 1953. ‘Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4631:): 
“NATO: Ita Development . and Big-. 
nificance. Washington, 'G. P.O., 1952. (Pub. 





4630) . 





Samana of the Contractual Agree- 
ments. with Germany and Supporting Doóu- 
ments... . 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Com- 
' mittee Print. Washington, G.P.O., 1952.. 
Turkey: Frontier of Freedonis Wash- 
ington; G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4638.) 

United States Participation in the 








United Nations. Report by the President to: 


the Congress for the Year 1951. Washington, 
G.P.O; 1952. (Pub. 4583.) 


Waging the Truth Campaign. Eighth 





Iran: "Point of World m Re. 
vised 1952). Washington, G.P.0., 1952. (Pub.: 


Soe F 


" Senaannanl os à _ Washington, G.P.0.; 


1952. (Pab. 4575.) 

Yugoslavia: -Titoism and U. §. 

Foreign Polioy. Moranea G.P.O., 1952, - 

(Pub: 4624) s 
Director of ' Defense Mobilisation. , The 





Shield Against Aggression. Sixth Quarterly . 
_ Report to the. President, July 1, 1952. Wash- ` 


ington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Draper, William H., Jr, Report of the U. 8. 
Special Representative i in Europe to President 
Truman. Paris, August 22, 1952. 

_ International Development Advisory Board. 
Guidelines for Point 4: Recommendations ‘of 
‘the International Development Advisory 
‘Board, [Report of Chairman Eric Johnson to 
the President, June. 5, 1952] Wesen 
- 1952. 

. Mutual . Security- Agenoy.~ Dateline . 
Saigon; Our Quiet War in Indochina Mutual 
'Becurity in'Southeast Asia. East Meets West 


-in Thailand. Fuel for the Good Dragon. [4 


pamphleta.]. Washington, M.S.A., 1952. 





Security Agenoy to -the Publié Advisory 
Board. Data as of March 31, April 30, and 
May 31, 1952, respectively. (3 reporta] Wash- 
ington, MŚ. A, 1952. - l 
Mission to China. Chinese-American 





. Eeonomie Cooperation. [A monthly report 


series apparently beginning January, 1952.] - 


. Taipei (Taiwan), M.S.A., 1052. 


‘National Commission for UNESCO. 
UNESCO ‘in Latin America. Organising a 


" UNESCO Council. UNESCO in the Middle 


East. Teaching about the United Nations in 
the Schools and Colleges of the United States 
in 1950 and 1951. [4 pamphlets.] Washington, 
,G. P. Ó., 1952. (Department of State Pubs. 
. 4044, . 4640, 4647, and 4649, aes 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY . 


Sociaksm ünd American Life. EDITED PY 
DoNALD Drew EGBERT AND Stow Parsons. 
BrsuioanaPHY BY T. D. Sryrmovur BASSETT. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


1952. 2 vols. Pp. xiv, 776; xiv, 576. $10. 00 


each, $17.50 & set.) 


The need for-a scholarly appraisal « T Anek: 
can socialism and its impact upon American 


. Janeous group of easays of varying quality by 
various writers. The most useful are ane 


Bell’s: long (190 pp. }, Pellivonstracted, and 
objective account of the history of Marxian 


- “socialism in the United States; arguing effec- 

: tively that American Marxists al(vays suffered 

' from their inability to operate successfully in 

" the politics of a capitalist world which they 
rejected, and: Will Herberg's short, well- 

.. digested essay on American Marxist political - 

: society has long been apparent; these volumes , 

partly satisfy it. Volume I-is a father miscel- | 


theory. An essay on the socialist philosophy of 

Aistory i ia based-on a detailed lecture outline by 
the late David F. Bowers. Sidney Hook’s short 

À “statement ‘on | the eng ir basis ud Marz- 


Monthly Report- of the Mutual - 


f 
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ism is provocative, but valuable rather as in- 
cisive criticism of Communist ideology than as 
exposition of Marxism. Paul Sweezey’s essay 
_ on the influence of Marxian economics is lucid 


' and orthodox, but neither comprehensive nor, 


: entirely convincing. These essays are preceded 
by an essay by the editors on tertninology and 
types of socialism, essays by E. Harris 
Harbison and by Harry W. Laidler on Euro- 


pean socialism before and after 1848, an essay: 


by Albert T. Mellegen on the religious basis of 


socialism, and essays by Stow Persons and . 


` T. D. Seymour Bassett on: Christian and secu- 
lar utopian socialism in America. Essays by 
^ Wilbert E. Moore and by George W. Hart- 
mann on the sociology and the psychology of 
' American socialism are hard going for a politi- 
cal scientist who believes that even compli- 
cated ideas can be conveyed in simple English, 
but the former has some excellent data and 
comment on the American class structure in 
relation to Marxian theory. The volume con- 
cludes with a brief, pointed essay by Willard 
Thorp on “American Writers on the Left, i 
and an omnibus essay by Donald Drew Egbert 
- on “Socialism and American Art." s 
There is much repetition, partly because 
most contributors explain their versions of 
socialist theory before settling down to their 
topics. Some of the essays proceed at a very 
. leisurely pace; some are burdened with too 
much detail. ‘The volume could probably. have 
' been cut by one-third with advantage to both 
reader and publisher. The collaborative plan 
has left some important.aspeote of American 
sociglism inadequately presented: there is, for 
example, no systematic analysis of the “ideas 
and significance of Laurence Gronlund, Henry 
George, or Edward Bellamy; there is no dis- 
cussion of the Mormon experiments (covered, 
however, in the bibliography); the Christian 
socialism of the late nineteenth century is con- 
sidered very briefly. In general, although many 


contributors offer suggestive material and ` 


comment, the book fails to provide a sys- 
tematic summing up of the various answers to 
the old question why American socialism was 
not more successful, a systematic appraisal of 
the relation of: American socialism to other 
. types of American reformism, or a systematic 
appraisal of the impact of socialism upon 
American policy 1 in the past three or four dec- 
. &des. z 

Volume II, & detailed critical biblormnly. 


topically organized to correspond roughly with . 


the organization of Volume I, will be invalu- 


` 
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able to students of iota R PETER OHN 
D. Lewis, Oberlin College. 


Bericht über den Stand der Ausbildung in der 
Wissenschaft von der Politik in. Deutschland, 
. fir die International Political Science. Asso- 
`- ciation in Parts. (Berlin-Dahlem: Institut 
für politische Wissenschaft. 1951. Pp. 108. 
Mimeographed.) 


Description of the place of political goience 


- in the curriculum of West German institutions 


of higher education. List of political science 


courses offered by each university (including 


those in the Soviet sector). One gathers that 
the number and variety of these course offer- 
ings is now greater than after World War I, 


eventhough most institutions still lack separ 


rate political acience departments. 


Amerika und England im ‘deutschen, dster- 
reichischen und schwetzertschen Schrifitum 
der Jahre 1945-49; Eine -Bibliographie. Br 
RicHagpD MóNNIiG. (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag. 1951. Pp. ix, 259. DM 10.) 


A bibliography of (1) German translatións ' 
of American and British writings; (2) books in 
German about the United States and England; 
(3) original editions of works by American and 
English authors published in, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria from 19046 -to 1949. 
Writings dealing with political matters are 


. listed under "Law and Jurisprudence," ''Eco- 


nomics and Labor," ''Politics ‘and Current 
Eventa." 


Caste in a Peasant ey, By. Mervin M. 


Tumin. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii,.300. $5.00.) 


Àn ethnographic analysis of the isolated - 


pueblo of San Luis Jilotepeque, ninety miles ` 


east of Guatemala City, where 1,100 Ladinos 
(of Spanish descent) forming ihe: upper caste,” . 
live in a state of peaceful tension with 2,400 
Indians comprising the lower caste. Though & 
relatively complete and detailed. description is | 
given.of this community, the emphasis is upon 
the social relations of these two groups, mak- 
ing for “a case study in the dynamics. of caste,” 
by an anthropologically trained mernber of the 
Sociology Department at Princeton. 


Hobhouse Memorial Lectures, 1941-1950. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 
` 265.) 


The. second decennial collection of nual 


‘lectures in the fields of Hobhouse's interest, 


H 
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piincipally polities, ins and sodiology. ^ DM. Reem (tate College, Pa.: Bald 
These ten lectures (already. separately pub-. Eagle Press. 1952. Pp. 829. $5.00.) - 8 
lished) include ‘pieces on diverse subjecta by Re . In addition. to an’ editor’s introduction, this 
Q. Collingwood, A.M. Carr-Baunders, Herbert, - volume contains "A-Disquisition on Govern- 
Moringa, H. N. Brailsford and. aris - '.^ “ment” and eleven speeches delivered: between 

1811 and 1850 which "delineate the personal 

"Calhoun; Basic Doçumenis. Eprran BY- r- Jouw poiga of Ce Doo: 


baud - 
bed d 


_ SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON ` 
: POLITICAL THEORY: 


T sl.) T FRANCIS G: WESSON (020002 5020750 
oe ) M ZB E: University of Illinois ee, | a E . 

" füstory and Criticism - í l Eusebius of Casares. Harvard Theological 
Adrian, Arthur’ A. Dickens on American ' Review. January, 1952. - 


Slavery: A Carlylean Blant. .PMLA..Juhe. Curti, Merle. The Democrátic Theme. in 
1952.. American Historical Literature. Mississippi — 


Baron, Salo W, Peers or the Jewish Com- "Valley Historical Review. June, 1952. 
munal Crisis in 1848. Jewish Social Studies. Daumas, G.` Notes sur le Séjour de J.-J. 


April, 1952.. Rousseau a Chambery. Revue des, Sciences 
- Bickerman, Elias ay ngon Gentium. Clas- Humaines. April-June, 1952. . l 
stcal Philology. April, 1952. : Davies, Godfrey. The General Election of: 


- Blackmur, R. P. ‘The Atlantio Unites ‘1660. Huntington . Library Viene ‘May, 
[Henry Adams}. Hudson Review. Summer,” 1952. ^. - 


1952. k Dover, Cëdrio: The Racial Philosophy óf 
Bloch, Ernst. Avicenna und die Aristo~.. "Ibn Khaldun. Phylon. Second Quarter, 1952. 
— telische Linke. Sinn und Form. 1V/3. 1952. ' Dover, Cedric. The Racial Philosophy of. 


Borle, J, P. Pompée et la Dictature, 55-50 “Johann Herder. British youn of Sociology. , 
mv. Zo Études Classiques. -April-July, June, 1962. . 

1952, - Fain, John Tyree. Ruskin and: Hobson. , 

Brant, devine: Jaia Madison ‘and His PMLA: June; 1952. 

Times. American Historical Review. July, 1062, . Feldman, Abraham B. Homer and Democ- , 
~ Brant, Irving. James Madison as Founder of , TACY- Clasaícal Journal. May, 1952. aes 
the Constitution. New York University Loy Filler, Louis. Parrington and Carlyle: Cross 
Review. April, 1952. ` ' Curfente: in ‘History and Belles-Lettres. An- 
Brown, Stuart G. John Jay- Ghapmañ and’. toch Review. Summer, 1952. 
~ the Emersonian Gospel. New England Quar- | Giusso, Lorenzo. Gaetano Filangieri ‘nal 
terly. June, 1952. Secondo Centenario della Nascita. Nuova 

Budd, Louis: J. Howella, The Atlantic. * Antologia. June, 1952. 

Monthly, and Republicanism. American Litera- - Grube, G.-M. A. Thrasymachus, "Theo- 
`~ ture. May, 1952. `. phrastus, ‘and Dionysius of , Halicarnassus. 

Cahn, Edmond N. Madison and the Pursuit’ American Journal of Philology. July, 1952. _ 
of Happiness. New York University Low ‘Re. ,' Hassinger,:E. Das’ Politische Testament 

. view. April, 1952. . e * Richelieus. Historische Zeitschrift. 178/3. .1952:' 

Cary, M. Notes on therRevdlation | of the ~. Higham, John. The Mind of a, Nativist:” 
Four Hundred at Athens. Journal of Hellenic Henry -F. Bowers and the A.P. A." American 
Studies. Vol. LÆXIT. 1952. ; ~~- Quarterly. Spring, 1952. `- 

Corwin, Edward S- James Madison: .Lay- * Halsle, Erwin. Zar Alexander I e Thomas 
“man, Publicist and Exegete. Neto. York Uni- . Jefferson. “Archiv fir ee. 34/2. 
versity Law Review. April, 1952. is - 1952. - . 

TM F. Edward. Kingdom and M in 2 Houghton, Walter E.  Viotorián . Anti- 


y 
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l Intellectualiam: Journal of the History of 
Ideas. June, 1952:' * 


Etranger. 90/2. 4052. , 

l Kohn, Hans. Re-Thinking Recent Geri 
' History. Review of Politics. July, 1952! 

' Kaminsky, Jack. Empirical Metaphysics of 
" G..H..Lewià. Journal of the History of Ideas. 

June, 1052.- . 

l - Kublin, Hyman. The Origins of the Japa- 
nese ‘Socialist Tradition. Journal of Politics. 

May, 1952. i 

‘Labrougse, Roger. Nota Sobre el Concepto 
. de Voluntad General en Rousseau. Notas y 
| Estudios de Filosofia. January-March, 1952. 
Leigh, R. A. Boswell and Rousseau. Modern 

"Language Review. July, 1952. 
Leroux, Robert. Guillaume de Humboldt et 

J. Stuart Mill (II). Études Germaniques. April- 

Beptember, 1952. 


Madden,- Edward H.. Chauncey Wright: 
Forgotten American Philosopher. American . 


i Quarterly. Spring, 1952. | 
Mayer, Th. Staatsauff g in Karolinger- 
seit. Historische Zeitschrift. 173/3. L952. 


Meadows, Paul. The Revolutionary Con- 


servatism. Prairie Schooner. Summer, 1952. 

Meylan, H. Bèze et les Italiens de Lyon. 
Bibliotheque d' Humanisme et RUN 
March, 1952.  ' 

Mosier, ' Richard D. .The (f sdsconden il 
Education. Harvard Educational: Review. Win- 
ter, 1952, 

. Muralt, Leonhard von. Zwingli und Pesta- 
lozsi als Staatsdenker.. Archiv für Kultur- 
geschichie. 84/2. 1952. ENS 

Ploger, Otto. Priester und Prophet. Zett- 
- schrift für die Alitestamentlichs Wissenschaft, 
03/3—4. 1951. 

. Polin, Raymond. Economie et Politique au 
xvii* Sidcle: l'"Oceana" de James Harrington, 
^ Revue Française de Science Politique. January- 

' March, 1952... 

Popkin, Richard H. George Tucker, Ameri- 
can Critic of Hume. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. June, 1952. - 

Rie, Robert. Nietzsche and After. Journal 
of the History of Ideas. June, 1952. ~ 

Rossiter, Clinton. The Political Theory of 
. Benjamin Franklin. COE Magazine. 
July, 1952.. 

Saxena, Prakash Ghanaa. Political Phi- 
losophy of Ancient India. Modern Review, 
July, 1952. 

Scoville, Warren C. The Huguenots. and the 


` 
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Diffusion of Téchnology (D. Journal of Politi- 


- cal Economy. August, 1952. 
Jacqueline, B. Saint- "Berhard et le Droit ` 
Roman;. Revue ‘Historique de Dro Français i 


Shulim, Joseph L. Thoinas Jefferson Views 
Napoleon. Virginia Magazine. April, 1952. ^ 

Silva Herzog, Jésús. Reflexiones Sobre las 
Dictaduras. Cuadernos Americanos. 'July- 
August, 1952. 

Slater, Joseph. George Ripley and Thomas 
Carlyle. PM LÁ. June, 1952. 

Smirin, M. M. Thomas Münzer und die 
Lehre des Joachim von Fiore. Sinn und Form. 


CIV/1. 1952. 


Spitz, Lewis W. Leibnis 8 Significance for 
Historiography. Journal of ihe History of i 
Ideas. June, 1952. 

Stevens, C. E. The “Bellum Gallicum" as a 
Work .of Propaganda (II). Latomus. April- 
June, 1952. 

Bturts, Edward L. Interpretations of Utopia. 
Catholic Historical Review. July, 1952, : . 
‘Tenenti, Alberto. Hérótiques Italiens et 
Réformes Européennes. Annales. April-June, 

1952. 

Wills, G. A. Man and Nature: an Elucida- . 
tion of Coleridge’s Rejection of Herders 
Thought. Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. July, 1952. 

Williams, W. A. Brooks Adams and Ameri- 
can Expansion. New England: Quarierly. June, 
1952. 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter. Jacob Burckhardt. 


Deutsches Vierteljahrsschrift für LaAteraturwis- 


senschaft und Getatesgeschichie. 26/2. 1952. 


Legal Theory and Publis Law Issues 


Betti, Emilio. La Dichiarazione 10 Dicembre 
1948 dei "Diritti dell’ Uomo." Nuova Rivista 
di Diritto Commertiale. V /1—4. 1952. 

Cummings, J. Joseph. Church and State: 
Validity of “Released Time" Program. Mar- 
quette Law Review. Spring, 1952. 

Curtis, Charles P. Ethics in the Law. Stan- 
ford Láw Review. July, 1952. 

Esser, Joseph. Elementi di Diritto Naturale 
nel Pensiero: Giuridico Dogmatico. Nuova 
Rivista di Diritto Commerciale. V /1—4. 1952. 

Goldschmidt, Werner. Normativismo - y 
Normologismo en el Derecho Penal'y en'el 
Derecho International Privado. Annuario de 
Derecho Penal y Ciencias Penales, Beptember- 
December, 1951. 3 

Gresseman, Eugene. The Unhappy History 
of Civil Righta Legislation. Michigan Law Re- 
view. June, 1952. 

McDougal, Myres S. The Comparative 


. Btudy of Law for Policy Purposes: Value 


Clarification as an Instrument of Democratio 
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: Mitkine-Guotséviteb; B. Droite ds lionne 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. July, 1952. . 
Put Mirkine-Guetsévitch, B; L'O.N.U. et. la +- 
Doctrine Moderne des Droits de. l'Homme.- 
Revue Générale de Droit. Internationale Public. 
January—March, 1962. ` 
Shientag, Bernard L. The Stream of Prog- 
ress in the'Law. Fordham Law Review. . March, . 
1952. 


Truel Carcalero, Dorao. El Delito de law: - 


Blasfemia. Annuario de- Derecho Penal y 
Ciencias Penales. Beptember-December, 1951. 


Special Study and Analysis © V 


Contrainte ‘et la Liberté. Revue Française de. 
Science Politique. April-June, 1952. . 7 

' Anderson, C. A:, Brown, J. C., and Bow-. 
man, M. J. Tutelliganes.. and Occupational ` 
Mobility. Journal of Political Economy, June, 
1952. 

Arendt, Hannah. Die Geheimpolisei. Der 
Monat. July, 1952. 

: Bartoli, Henri. A Defense of Neutralism. 
Confluence. June, 1952. : 

Bartoli, Henri. Les Chrétiens vefs une ‘ 
Civilisation du Traváil. Esprit. July, 1952. 

Braverman, Howard. The, Economic and." 


* Political Background of the Conservative 


ti in Virginia. Virginia Magazine. April, . 
195 

Brucculeri, A. La Sanità Democratica. Lá 
"Civilid Cattolica. 19 July 1952. 

Chang Tung-Sun. A Chinese Philosopher's- 
Theory of Knowledge. Hic. Spring, 1952. _ — 

Clavero, Manuel F. Las Formas Políticas y 
-la Administración del Estado. Estudios Ameri- 
` canos. April, 1962. ý : 

Cuatrecasas, Juan. Consideraciones Sobre la 
Crisis Cultural y Polftica de Nuestros, Dias. 
Cuadernos Americanos. July-August, 1952.. 

Delbez, L.. La Notion Sociologique de. 
Guerre. Revue: Générale de Drott International . 
Public. January-March, 1952. -` 

Delmas,’ Claude. Le ‘Dualisme Social. 
L’ Année Politique e Economique. J uly August, 
,, 1952; 

Deutsch, Karl- W.. Communication Theory 
and Social Science. American Journal. efc 
Orthopsychiatry. July, 1952. 


Dirks, Walter. Die Maran Des. Ün- `- 


vollendete Geschatt. Frankfurter H efte. Àu-- 

gust, 1952. l 
' Dore, .R. P. The Ethics of the New Japan. 

Pacific Afairs. June, 1952. -— 
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World Ordi: Yale Law J our; Jashidi; or 


 Pugiiéh, Ead Der Rechtéfreie Raum. Zeit- 


`- _achrift Jūr” die Gesamis : Btaatswissenschaft ` 


. 108/3. 1952: ., 7 M, à 

- Faurot,. J. H” The Development of Reid’s 
‘Theory of Khowledge. Univereity of Toronto — 
Quarterly. April, 1952.” . 

Feller, A. H. In Defense of International. 
Law and Morality. Annals, Jüly, 1952. 


.. ; Fletcher, Ronald. The Relation Dekan 


Ethics and Social DRE Quarterly Review. 
July, 1052. "A 
-Frankel, Charles. Freedom, Authority and 


E Orthodoxy. Antioch Review. Summer, 1952... 


' Friedmann, Georges. Technological Chango | 
and Human - Relations. British J ournal of 


2 _ Sociology. June, 1952. 
. Allais, Maurice. Quelques Réflexions sur là - 


"Frisch, Morton J. Rational Pani Versus l 
" Unplanned Becoming, Classical Journal. April, 
1962. - . 

. Geiger, Th. „Human Society - aid Scientific: 
Law. Canadian Journal of. Economics and 
Political Scterice. May, 1952. d v 

Gilman, Eric. The Distinctive Purpose of - 
Moral Judgmenta. Mind. July, 1952. Ste 

Glade, ‘William P. The Theory of Cultural 
Lag and the Veblenian Contribution. Ameri- 
“can Journal, of ; Economics ann Sociology. July, 


: 1952. 


Glickaberg,. Charles I. Anti-Utopianism in 
Modern Literature. Southwest Review. Sums ` 
mer, 1952. rm 

‘Godfrey, James L. The New Toryiem. Vir- 
ginta Quarterly Review. Summer, 1952. . 

Gorove, Stephen. Toward , World Loyalty. 
Mississippi "Law Journal. May, 19052. ~, 

Grilli, C. L'Utilità - Pubblica. e la Sua 
- Misurazione. Revista: I nternazionali dt Scienza 
- Sociali. March-April, 1952. 

- Grooten, Johan. Le Soi Chez Kakma et 
‘Sartre. “Revue Philosophique de' Louvain. Feb- 
“wuary, 1952. '. - 

. Habsburg, - Otto von. "Amerika and: die’ 
— Buropaiache Integration. Neues Abendlandes. 
June; 1952. . - T ; 

“Hampl, F. Geiuiiclicne sum Werke. 
Arnold J. Toynbees. diii Zeit AP 


` 178/3. 1962. - 


Harbisson, E. Harris. The “Meaning of ‘His 
tory” and the - Writing E History. Church | 
, History. June, 1952. m. 

: Hardré, Jacques. Sartre’s Existentialism and 
. “Humanism. Studies in Philology. July, 1952. 
Heidegger, Martin. Was "Heisst , Denken? 
Merkur. July, 1952. . 

‘Heimann, Edward. Schumpeter end the 
‘Problems. of"  Imperialism. Social areas 
ate 1952. 
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Horst, Karl a Sartre oder Die Kunst im 
Vakuum. Merkür. August, 1952. 
Hülsmann, Bernhard: Das “Radikal An- 


dere.” Neuss Abendlandes. July, 1952. 


+ 


.. Hutchinson; G. E. Methodology and Value 


in the Natural Sciences in Relation to Certain 
. Religious i J ournal of Religion. July, 
1952. 

“Kedlourie, E, E fue Study of Politics. 
_ Philosophy. J uly, 1952. 

‘Kriéger, Leonard.. "The Intellectualé and 
European Society. Political Science Quarterly. 
June, 1952. 

Ladd, John. Ethics and Explanation. Jour- 
nal of Philosophy. July 17, 1952. 

Leclerq, J. Science et Sciences Politiques. 
Rivista Internazionali di 
. May—June, 1952. 

Lerner, Max. The Style and Genius of 
American Politics. Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Summer, 1952. 

Letwin, Shirley Robin. Rationalism, ‘Prin- 


ciples, and Politics. Review- of Politics. July, 


1952. 
Luc-Verbon, Philippe. Laicité et L&icisme. 
Revie Politique et Parlementaire. July, 1952. 


Meadows, Paul. Teorías Sobre la Cultura de, 
las Masas. Revista Mexicana de aac Lie : 


. RIV/1,-1952. 


Meiklejohn, Alexander. The Teaching of In- 


tellectual Freedom. American Association of 

University Professors Bulletin, Spring, 1952. 
Messineo, A. La Difesa della Democrasia. 

La Civiltà Cattolica. 17 May 1052. —— 

.^ Montaigne, Robert. The “Modern State” in 


Africa. and Asia. TODO Journal. Tun 
1952. 


Morgenthau, Hans J. What is the National 
Interest of the United States? Annals. July, 
1962, > 

-Moulin, Leo. Le Gsaveriemenk des Com- 


s munautés Religieuses Comme Type de Gou- 


vernement Mixte. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. April-June, 1952, 

Müblmann, `W. E. Entwiokelung ` und 
Geschichte. Archiv für seinen UICC 84/2. 
1952. ; 


O'Connell, David A. - Christian Liberty 


(Conclusion). Thomist. July, 1952. 


. Ortega y Gasset, José. The Self, and the 


Other. Partisan Review. July-August, 1052. . 


Parts, Carlos. El Pensamiento de Unamuno 
y la Ciencia Positiva. Arbor. May, 1952. 
Pelloux, Robert. Remarques sur le Mot et 


l'Idéóe de Revolution. Revue Française de: 


Science Politique. January- March, 1952. 
Pollard, W. G. New Concepts for the Social - 


/ 
| 


Scienza Politica. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW ' 


To 


Sciences’ Siauestod by 1 Modern Physics. Ás- 
soctation of American Colleges Bulletin. May, 
1962, 

Price, Don K. Paralysis by Perfoctionism. 
Confluence: June, 1952. 

Reardon, M. G. Church and State in Eng- . 
land. Quarterly Review. July, 1952. | 

Renouard, Yves. La Théorie des -Genera- 
tions de J. Ortega y Gasset. Bulletin His- 


panique. 58/4. 1951. 


Riesman, David. Some Observations on the 
Limita of Totalitarian Power.. Antioch Review. 
Summer, 1952. 

Rodriguez-Alcalá, Hugo. Francisco Romero . 


:on Culture East and West. Sa East 


and West. July, 1952. 

Rogers, C. R. and Roethlisberger; F. J. 
Barriers and Gateways to Communication. 
H arvard Business Rèview. J uly-August, 1952. 

Romanell, P. Il Prospettivismo -de José 
Ortega y Gasset. vee di Filosofia. April, 
1952. 

l Roper, Burkhardt. The Realisation. of 
Democratic Ideals in Germany. Confluence. 
June, 1952. ; 

Ross, "Ralph Gilbert. Elites and the Method- 
ology: of Politica. Public Opinion Quarterly. i 
Spring, 1952. 

Salvadori, Massimo. Italy and the Defense 
of Democracy. Confluence, June, 1952. 

Sause, G. G., Jr. Henry George and Great 
Britain’s Postwar ‘Land Policy: American 
Journal of Economics and - Vue July, 
1952. . 

Schutz, Alfred. Santayana on Society and 
Government. Social Research. June, 1952. 

Sinnott, Edmund W. The Biology of Pur- - 
póse. Amaea Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 
July, 1952. l 

Smith, Charlotte Watkins. Carl Becker: The 
Historian - -a8 & Literary Craftsman. Wiliam 
and Mary Quarterly. July, 1952.- S 

Sommes-Nous en Démocratie? - [Various. 
Articles]. Le Temps Modernes. June, 1952. — 

Sorrell, Verion G. Unity, or Lack of it, in 
the ,Social- Sciences. Southwestern Social 
Sctence Quarterly. June, 1952. ) 

Spiethoff, Arthur. The “Historical”? Charao- 
ter of Economie Theories. J ournal of Economic 
History. Spring, 1952. 

Spirito, Ugo. The Limits of Science. Philo- 
sophical Quarterly. July, 1952. 
` Strauss, Leo, On Collingwoód's Philosophy 
of History. Review of Metaphysics. June, 1952. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. The Balance of Power 
Versus the Coordinate State. Political Science 
Quarterly. June, 1963. a 


x ` Pa 


a 


~~ 


- TTajlor, Richard W. Arthur E Bentley” B. 
- Political Science. Western Political Quarterly. 
June; 1952. |. 

Thorner, Isidor. Aacetie Protiatan tien and. 
the Development of Science and Technology. - 
American Journal of Sociology. July, 1952. - 

Timberg, Sigmund.. "The Decline and Re-. 
.naiasance of Economic Liberties. Northwestern . 
Universtiy Law Review. May—June, 1952. 

Utilitarianism and Moral Obligation [Vari- 
ous "Ártioles]. - Philosophical Révieiw. July; 
, 1952. E 

Van der Kroef, Tanta. M. Pattérns. ot 
Western Influence in’ Indonesia. _ American 
.— Sociological Review. Aügust, 1952. E 

Viereck, Peter. Two Aspects of Freedom. , 
. Dalhousie Reviews Spring, 1952. ` 


Vito, a -Considerazioni intorno ad ung Re~ - ] 


- 
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- 


cente Rassogna dei Concetti Bàsilari dell’ Eco- - 
“sriomia - Politica. 


~Rivista’ Intérnasionale di 
' “Scienze Sociali.. May-June, 1952. - 
Warren, M. A. C. Eschatology and History. 
International Review of Missions. July, 1952. 
. Watkins, 4. W. N. Ideal Types and Histori- 


“cal Explanation. British Journal for the Phi- l 
losophy of Science. May,:1952. 
' Weigel, Gustave. The -Chureh and the - 


Democratic State. Thought. Sumer, 1952. 


Williams, Elgin. The Technological Way of - 
. Life. I nter- American Economic: Affairs, Sum- 


mer, 1952. 


Wooton, Barbara. Return to Equality? ` 


Kain Quarterly. July-September, 1952. 


Zinner,- Paul-E. The Ideológical: Bases of 


‘Boviet Foreign’ Policy. World Politics. J ys 
1952. X 
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"XL | SELROTED ARTICLES ON, MEL 
.' v, METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN’ 


w 


| uM" HERBERT A. BIMON 
E E Carnegie Institute of Technology — 


_ Philosophy. of Social Slane ‘Fact? British Journal ef Sociology. Marci 


Bernstein, Marver H. The Scope of Public 195? 


Siméy, T. A. The Contribution. of the Social. 
Ep Western aigu Quarterly. > ^ Sciences. to the Solution of Administrative 


Carlin, Edward A. Johà R. TEMERE, oe Public Administration. Spring, 


952. 
l ie, Theorist. Sona Fore Man "Timasheff, “N. 8. The Basic Sones of, 
Demaria, Giovanni. Le Formé Della Cones: Sociology. Ameriean Qu of Sociology. 
Senza in Schumpeter. Giornale J li Eċono- . Beptember; eee l 
misti. Beptember, 49051. | '. : 
n Geiger, Th. ‘Human Soclety and Spientifio Human: Behavior. Journal: a Social es 
' Law. Canadian . Journal: of Economics. and: O08 August, 1952, i . i 
Political Science. May, 1952. -` " 
de Grazia, Bebastiar.. Authority and Ra. 
tionality. Philosophy. April, 1952. . -` 
. Kedourie, E.' A. The Study of Politics: 
Philosophy. July, 1952. ie 
. - Ladd, John.. Ethics and Explanation. Jour- 
‘nal of Philosophy. July 17, 1952. RU ree 
Levy-Bruhl H. Reflexións Bur la Preuve" 


Research Methods and Danes. 


: Easton, David. La Science Politique Ameri- l 
ane et les Problema de Methode. . Bulletin 
“International: Des orn Sociales. Bpring, 
1952. . 

Fiske, “Marjorie; and Lowenthal, n Some . 
Problems in the: Administration of Interna-: 


Jadida. J ournal de Psychologie. ERS '. tional Communications Research. Public. Opin- : 


1952. ton Quarterly. Summer, 1952. 

. Papandreou,. A. G. dps: of  Enipirical: P Hawley, Claude E.;.and Dexter, Lewis A. 
Relevanée in Modern Economics. Economia “Recent Political Suenos Research in American 
"Internationale. May; 1952. . V. x “Universities. ÁMERICAN POLITIOAL Sora 

Richardson, L. F. Is'it Possible to Prove Review. June; 1952, . 
any General Statement- About Historical.; Howells, W W. The e Study of Anthropology. y 
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Woodruff, Asahel D. The Roles of Value in «. 
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American’ Anthropologist. January—March, 
1952. - 


Karpf, Fay B. American Social Psychology 


—1951. American Journal of Sociology. Bep- 
tember, 1952. 
| Metzner, 
Limited Comparison of Two Methods of Data 
Collection: The Fixed Alternative Question- 
naire and. the Open-Ended Interview. Ameri- 
. can Sociological Review. August, 1952. 

Motz, Annabelle Bender. The Role Concep- 
tion Inventory: A Tool for Research in Social 
Psychology. American Sociological Revtew. 
August, 1952. . 

Orcutt, Guy H. Toward Partial Redifection 
of Econometrics. Review of Economics and 
Statistics. August, 1952. 


Reimer, Everett. Magic and Science in 


Human Relations. Public Administration Re- 
vtew. Summer, 1952. 

Rimon, Herbert A. On the Definition of the 
Causal Relation. Journal of Philosophy. July 
31, 1952. 

Wolfe, Dael; and Oxtoby, Toby. Distribu- 
-tions of Ability of Students Specialising in 
Different. Fields. Bctence, September 26, 1952 


E Motivation and Personality . 
Bastide, Roger. The Field, Methods and 


-Problems of the Basic Personality School. . 


. British Journal of Sociology. March, 1952. 
Havighurst, Robert J. Social Class and 

Basic Personality. Structure. Soctology and 

Social Research. July-August, 1952. 
Klineberg, Otto. American Culture and 


Ameriéan Personality. Journal of Social lssues. | 


1051, #4. 

McCormack, helma Herman. The Motive 
tion and Role of a Propagandist. Social Forcea. 
May, 1952. . 

O'Connor, Patricia. Ethnocentriam, 'In- 
tolerance of Ambiguity,’ and Abstract’ Reason- 
ing Ability. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. Supplement, April, 1952. 

Sanai, M. The Relation Between Social 
Attitudes and Characteristics of Personality. 
Journal of Soctal.Psychology. August, 1952. 

' Bewell William H. Infant Training and the 
Pérsonality of the Child. American Journal of 
' Sociólogy. Beptember, 1952. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


' Cooper, Joseph B.; and Michiels, Lawrence 
b A Study of Attitudes 8B Functions of Objec- 
- tive Knowledge. Journal nd Social rere, 

-~ August, 1052. : 


» * 
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ur 


Helen; and Mann, Floyd. A 


LI 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Cromwell, Harvey; and Kunkel, Richard. 
An Experimental Study of the Effect on the 
Attitude of Listeners of Repeating the Same 
Oral Propaganda. Journal of Soctal Psychology. 
May, 1952. , 
~ Grace, Harry À.; and Neuhaus, Jack Olin. 
information and Social Distance as Predictors 
of Hostility Toward Nations. Journal of Ab- 
normal and Soctal Psychology. Supplement, 
April, 1962. ` 

Hovland, Carl I.; and Mandell, Wallace. An 
Experimental Comparison of Conclusion Draw- 
ing by the Communicator and. by thé Au- 
dience. Journal of Abnormal and nocat, 


` Psychology. July, 1952. 


Kelley, Harold H.; and Volkart, Edmund H. 
'The Resistance to Change of Group-Anchored 
Attitudes. American PODONMEM Review. Au~. 
gust, 1952. : 

Kutner, Bernard; Wilkins, Carol; and 
Yarrow, Penny Rechtman. Verbal Attitudes 
‘and ‘Overt Behavior Involving Racial Prej- 
-udiee. Journal of Abnormal ane Social Pey- 
chology. July, 1952. 

MacLean; Malcolm 8. Jr. 
Audiences: City, Small City, Village and 
Farm. Journalism Quarterly. Summer, 1952. 

Spiegelman, Marvin; Terwilliger, Carl; and 
Fearing, Franklin. The Content of Comic 
Strips: A Study of a Mass Medium of Com-. 
munication. Journal of Social Psychology. 
February, 1952. l 

Taves, Marvin J. A Study in the Dynamics 


. of Small Town Attitudes. Journal of Social 


Paychology. May, 1952. 

Wiebe, G. D; Responses to the "T'elevised 
Kefauver Hearings. Public Opinion uarie 
Summer, 1952. 

Za jone, Robert B. Aggressive Attitudes of 
the "Stranger" as a Function of Conformity 
Pressures. Human Relations. .1952, $2. 


Group Behavior 


Bernberg, Raymond E. Socio-Psychological , 
Factors in Industrial Morale: I. The Predic- 
"tion. of Specific Indicators. Journal of Social 


. Psychology. August, 1952. 


Dich, Jorgen B. Ideer og Interesse i Prak- 
tisk Politik, Sociali Tidsskrift. February- 
March, 1952. 

Gilchrist, J. C. The Formation of Social 
Groups under Conditions of Success and Fail- ' 
ure. Journal of Abnormal and Soctal PNE 
ogy. Ápril, 1952. 

Gottheil, Edward. Sociometrio Technique 
and Experimental Method in Social Psychol- 


~ 


Mass Media . j 


te 
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0 BOOK NOTES AND ) BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1952.- 

Hare, A. Paul A Study of Thtersction: and 
Consensus i in Different Sized Groups: Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. June, 1952. = ~ 

Hofstaetter, Peter R. A Note on Group Co- . 


 hesiveness. American Journal: of alae 


September, 1952. 

‘Jenkin, Thornes P. The British General, 
Election of 1951. Western Potisia! Quarterly. ` 
March, 1952. ` 

Kilian, Lewis M. The Effects of Sou. 
White Workers on Race Relations in Northern - 
Plants. American Sociological Have. June; 
1952. 

Landecker, Werner §. iteration and 
Group Strueture: An Area for Research. Social 
Forces. May, 1952. 

Latham, Earl. The Group Basis of Politica: ' 


* Notes for a' Theory. AMERICAN POLITICAL 


—- 


Sownos Rxvraw. June, 1952. . 


Lipset, Seymour M. Democracy in Private . 
Government. | British Journal" of dari 
March, 1952. 

" Maier, Norman R. F.; aia Solem, Allen R. 
The Contribution of & Discussion Leadér to 
the Quality of Group Thinking: The Effective 
Use of Minority Opinions. Human Relations. 
1952. $3. 
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-ogy. Journal 1 of Social Peychoony Wine in Boeial ER Ari Sociological 


„Review. August, 1952. 
Davies,. À.:.F. Prestige - of ` Occupations: 


` British J. jurnal: of Sociology. June, 1952.- 


Duncan, Charles T. How the Weekly. Press 
Covers ‘News of Local Government. Jour- 
, nalism Quarlerly. Summer, 1952. 

Goodman, T. William. How Much Political 
Party Centralization Do We Want? Journal | 


` of Politics. Noveriber, 1951. 


"Himmelweit, H. T: Halsey, A. H.; and 
Oppenheim, A. N. The Views of: Adolescents 
on Some Aspects of the Social Class Structure. 


* British Journal of Soctology. June, 1952. 


Hobsbawm, E. J. Economic Fluctuations 


k and Social Movements Since 1800. Bean 


. History Review: 1952, #1. 
Kort, Fred. The Quantification of Aves 


‘totle’ '8 Theory of Revolution. AMERICAN 


PouiticaL BereNoR Raevigw. June, 1952. 


w 


A^ 


^ Miller, Paul A. The Peseta of Decisions ' 


Making Within the Context of Community 

Organization. Rural Sociology. June, 1962. | 
Milne, R. 8. The Study of Parliamentaty - 

Elections. Cambridge. Journal. August, 1952. 
Sears, Jesse B. Some Special Complexities ` 


. and Sources of Difficulty in the Administrative ` 


Process. Educational Administration and Su- 
perviston. April, 1952. 

, Stephan, Frederick F. The Relative Rate- of” 
Communication Between Members of Small . 
Groups. American Sociologie Review. August, 
1952. 
| Taylor, ‘Richard W. Arthur F. Bentley's ^ 
Political Science. . Western Political Quarterly. 
Jane, 1952. . 

Wilson, A. T.-M. Some Aspects of Social 
‘Process. Journal Ai Social fouet. mores 


' 1961. 


: Culture and Lustitutlona 


Cattel, R. B. 
Parker. An Attempt at More Refined Defin - 


tion of the Critical Dimensions of Syntality in 


Modern ‘Nations. a eee i Hos 
view. August, 1952. 
. Cuber, J ohn F. Current Réssarch Activity 


j & MEME 


-Breul; H; Hartrian; Ht 


van der Kroef, Justus M. . Society and Cul- 


^ 


x 


iure in Indonesian Nationalism. American . 
v ournal of Sociology. July, 1952. 


< Lenski, Gerhard E: American Social Classes: ` 
Statistical Strata or Social Groups. American 
Journal of Sociology. September, 1952. 
Thorner, Isidor. Ascetic Protestantism and» — 


the Development of Science and. Technology. 

American Journal of Sociology. July, 1952. 
Valleau, John F. Oregon Legislative Re- 

porting: The.Newsmen and Their Methods. 


' Journalism Quarterly. Spring, 1952. ^" .. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 
Brown, A.: J. Youngson. A Letter From 


David Hume. Oxford adio Papers. July, | 


1052. l 

Chardonnet; Jean. Le Potentiel Industriel 
Gonna de l'U.R.&.S. et' des U.8.A. Revue 
De Défense Nationale. January, 1952. 

Citrine, Walter. Problems of Nationalised 
Industries: Public Administration. Winter, 
1951. 

Davis, J Suet 8. Our Changed Population 
Outlook and its Significance. American Eco- 


—_— 


nomic. Review. June, 1952. 


Devons, E. Planning by, Economió o 


: Economica, August, 1952. 


- Dunean, Otis Dudley, Is the Xotelfiginde of , 


^ the General Population Declining? American 


Sociological Review. August, 1952. 


"Y re 
a 


` Friedmann; Georges. The Social- Conse-" 
quences of- Technical Progreas. I nternational - 


Social Sbience Bulletin. Summer, 1952. 


: Hathaway, Dale E.; and - Witt,. “Lawrence 
W. b Policy: Whose /Valuntionst 
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^. Journal of Farm Economics. August, 1952. 


- Jouvenel/ Bertrand de. The Idea of Welfare. 


l Cambridge Journal. August, 1952. 
, ` Kemp, Murry; and Asimakopulos, A. A 
‘Note on “Social Welfare "Functions" .and 
Cardinal Utility. Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Political Science. May, 1952. 
< Lasswell Harold D. Appraising the Effects 
of Technology. International Social Science 
—: Bulletin. Summer, 1952. . 


^ 


~ , x 
A 


.. ALBERTINI,-Luiat. The Origins of the War of 
^ f 1914. VoL I. Tran’. and ed. by IBAnzLLa-M. 
Bi Massey. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxviii, 612. 
ÁLYEA, PAUL E. Assessment of Public Utslsites 


in Alabama. University, Ala.: University i 


Alabama. 1952. Pp. vii, 142. 
Brenner, James E., et.al. Bar Examinations 
_* and Requirements for Admission to the Bar. 
‘Colorado Springs, Colo.: Shepard’s Cita- 
tions. 1952. Pp. xvii, 498. $5.00. 
_*Crnimns, K. M. T. Ancient Sparta. New York: 


Philosophicál Library, Inc. 1952. Pp. xv,. 


527: $8.75. 

CnoucH, Winston W., ei al. State and Local 
Government in California. Berkeley and' Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
, 1852. Pp. ix, 232. $2.75. 

Dens, Jessem Warrer, JR. (xp.). Florida State 
Institutions. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers. 1950. Pp. xvi, 561. $4.00. — 

EaNzE, Enida. Der Haushalt; Eine Darstellung 
seiner. volkewirischaftlichen Gestalt.. Berlin: 

~ Dunekér and Humblot. 1952. Pp. 516. 


GRISWOLD, A. WHITNEY. Farming and Democ- - 


racy. New Haven: Yale. University Press. 
1962 (1948 ed., reissued). Pp fix, 227. $3.00. 
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Lawson, Erie W. A Federal Department. of 
Finance—A Proposal. Journal of - Finances. 
March, 1952. ' 

McPherson, W. K. A Critical Appraisal of 
Family Farms as an Objective, of Publio. 
Policy. Journal of Farm: Economy. August; 
1952. 

Villey, Daniel. i de Conscience de 
l'Economie Politique. Revue D' Economie Poli- 
lique. November-December, 1951. > 


, * 


Haun, Jmnowz. Theft, Law and Society. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill Co., Inc. Secarid 
Edition. 1952. Pp. xxiv, 398. $10.00. 

RicHanpSON, H. G. -and SAxrzES, G. O. The © 
Trish Parliament in the Middle "ined: Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
. 1952. Pp. x, 395. $8.50... - 

Rora, Com. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of. 
Beaconafield. New York: Philosophical 
brary, Inc. 1962. Pp. viii, 178. $3.75. 


Vax, C. N. AND BBRAHMANANDA, P. R. 
Planning for a Shortage Economy; The In- 
dian Experiment. Bombay: Vora and Co. 
1952. Pp. 320. Rs. 5/8; cloth bound Rs. 7. 

WEDLE, WLADIMIR. Russia; Absent and Pres-- 
eni. Trans. by A. Gorpon Sire. New 
York: John Day Co. 1952. Pp. -vi, 153. 
$3.50. - 

WiILKINBON, B. Coudduttondi History of - 
Medieval England, 1216-1899, Volume II, 
Polttics and the Constitution, 1807-1399. 

. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 340. $4.75. 

Yearbook of International Organizations, 1961- 
58. New York: Hafner Publishing Co., Inc. 
1951. Pp. 1229. $7.00. g 
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^ Borty-eighth Annual M eeting öf the ' Beier Francis . Wilson, Mario Einaudi, 

. American Political Science Associa- Herbert A. Simon, J. Alton’ Burdine, and . 

T . "Eimmette 8. Redford. He: called attention to 
tion: Transactions of the Council. ` bhe loyal and devoted services of Professor ` 

and Gener al Business Frederico A, Ogg, who waa & member of the 

M eeling. s : . Board until his death in the fall of 1951S Mr. 


The Council of the American. Political ‘Sci- Cole also paid.tribute to Mr. Hugh L. Elsbree, - 


ence Association convened in Parlof B of the Who has been Book Review Editor for the past . 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, at 10: 00, / three years and'who has, been selected by the — 
A.M. on Monday, August: 25, 1952. President Council as the next Managing Editor. . 

. Luther Gulick called the meeting to order. The: In the ‘absence -of Chairman Claude E.. 
following officers and.members of the Council. Hawley, Mr. Marshall. E.. Dimock proserited | 

were present: M. Margaret Ball, Wilfred E. ` the, report of the Committee on the Advance- 

. Binkley, Taylor Cole, John H. Ferguson, Lee , ment of Political Science Teaching. During the | 
`S. Greene, Luther -Gulick, Ray F. Harvey, " year the Committee held one mesting, but all 
Pendleton Herring, Edward H. Litchfield,. other plans and proposals. were worked out 
Boyd A. Martin, Roscoe C. Martin, Dean E.. through correspondence. The. Committee 

. McHenry, John .D. Millett; Roy V. Peel, expressed an interest in the | preparation of: 
Robert 8. Rankin, Lloyd M. Short; Ivan M. (1) a comprehensive political science bibliog- - 
Stone, David B. Traman and Edward W. raphy, prepared for college and university - 
Weidnér. Past Presidents William Anderson, `- library guidance, (2) a brochure on professional 

Peter H. Odegard, and Henry R. Spencer, ‘opportunities “for political Science’ majors; 
Committee Chairmen V. O. Key, Jr, Julian’ (8) an inquiry to political science department - 
Park, and William 8. Stokes, Acting Chairman ^ heads as a follow-up on Goals for Political Sei- 

- Marshall Dimock, Paul T. David, Direotor of . -ence, and (4) a proposal for'produeing a film 
the: Cooperative Research Project for the ''on the processes leading to nomination of presi- . 

Study of Convention Delegations; and Harvey dential candidates. Mr. Dimock particularly. 

. C. Mansfield, member .of the Committee on called the attention of the Council and Associa-’ 
Organization, were also present. _ tion members to the recommendation made in 

~ ~The Managing Editor of the:gmvrew, Mr. Goals for Political Science that there. is ‘an’ 

- Taylor Cole, presented both an oral and writ- urgènt need for a. careful and &uthoritative 

ten report. He reported that two meetings of. study of the working conditions of. teachers of 

the members of the Editorial Board had been * political science and their general economio 
held during the year. At the January mesting status. He emphasized the Committee's belief 
it was decided that a policy -of solicitation of’, ‘that this was a matter to be studied carefully, 
articles, as distinguished from a purely laises- possibly in cooperation with a committee of - 
faire policy, was “necessary and - desirable. thé American Economio Association. He asked ^ 

Changes in the format were agreed upon and Whether the Council members felt this to be ` 

were instituted in the March, 1952 issue. Mr.  &n urgent matter and expressed the belief 

Cole called attention to the fact that printing that if there were no objections the Executive © 

` coste are steddily increasing, even’ though ' Committee’ ‘should be encouraged to explore , 
economies, such as the use of lighter weight the subject further. There - were no objec- 
paper, have been introduced. In resigning as tions. : 

- Editor of the ggvinw, Mr: Cole expressed his .In the abeie of the chairman of the Com- 
desp appreciation to the News and Notes mittee on- American Legislatures, President 
Editor, Walter H. Bennett; to.the two Associ- - Gulick briefly summarised the written report. . 
ate Editors, Merle Fainsod-and' Robert J. During ; the, past year Committee members 
Harris; and to the other members of the Edi- have again revised their recommendations for 
torial Board, Frans L. Neümann, Philip W. ' the reorganization of tle state legislatures in 
Buck, Charles 8..Hyneman’ and Charles M: > the United States and in. 1953 the Committee 

 Kneler; to the Editorial Associates, H. - Arthur : POEs to, publish ita. study which i is tentatively 
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entitled ‘Representative Assemblies of the 


American States." 
Mr. Lloyd M. Short, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Awards, reported orally and in writ- 


. ,ing. He stated that this year eighty-five books 


~ 


^ 


i 


^ 


were received for consideration from thirty- 


five commercial and university publishers. 


Panel members voted in favor of Josué de 
Castro's The Geography of Hunger to receive 


the Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation Award . 


for'the best book.in the field of Government 
and Human Welfare. The Willkie Memorial 


Building of Freedom House panel recom- 


mended that the award in the field of Inter- 


national Relations go to George F. Kennan’s 


American Diplomacy 1900-1950. The members 
of the: Woodrow Wilson Foundation panel 
made their award in the field of Government 
and Democracy, to Samuel Lubell for The 
Future of American Politics. Mr. Short raised 
the question as to the future_of the Associa- 


. tion's awards program. He pointed out that it 


has been six years since these awards. were 


established and since 1947 several questions — 
have come up which should be clarified for 


the guidance of future chairmen and panel 
members. He suggested that the President of 
the Association appoint a special committee 
to review the regulations formulated in 1947, 
with a view to their clarification and possible 
revision in time to be of help to the 1953 Com- 
mittee on Awards. Mr. Herring asked for an 
expression of opinion from the Council mem- 
bers on this suggestion. Mr. Odegard felt that 
the entire process should be re-examined and 


that the Foundations might be asked to ex-, 


press their interest in the awards program in 


'gome tangible way. He suggested that the 


Council recommend to.the incoming President 
and Executive Director that the possibility of 
putting this program on a more reciprocal 


` basis be taken up with the Foundations. Mr. 


Roscoe. Martin moved that the incoming 


President place this matter before the Execu-. 


tive Committee and the Council, urging that 
^ such action be taken as the Committee would 
advise. The HONOR was seconded by Mr. Peel 
ahd passed. 

President Gulick —Ó— briefly thé writ- 
ten report of the Committee on Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet. Union in the absence of 
the Committee's Chairman. A major portion 
of. Chairman Barghoorn's work this year was 
, in connection with the planning of that portion 
of the Buffalo Program which was devoted to 
their area. One. meeting of the Committee was 


. held during the year, at which major interest 
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was expressed in the possibility of the Com- - ` 


mittee interésting itself in some substantial 


‘way in three main enterprises: a source book 


of materials on Eastern Europe, a “political 


- dictionary” on the Soviet Union or Eastern 


Europe, and a survey of post-war develop- 
ments in the major fields of intellectual activ- l 


ity in the U.S.B.R. 


The written report of the Committee on the 
Far East was also briefly reviewed. The Com- 
mittee’s interest in the preservation and trans- 


fer to the United States of BSCAP (Tokyo) files ~ 
_of documents, reports and memoranda, in 


order to safeguard and make them available 
for scholarly research was noted. The Com- 
mittee report had commented with special 
interest upon the progress of classification of 
the microfilm collection of documents related. 
to Japanese foreign policy in the Library of 
Congress. It urged as extensive translation of 
the’ microfilmed documents as might be prac- 
ticable; it also expressed to-the Department of' 
State the view that Chinese and Japanese 
should be included among the languages that 
may be offered by- candidates for the written 
examinations for the Foreign Service. Mem- 
bers of the Far East Committee planned the 
panels for the Annual Meeting devoted to 
their area and a subcommittee of three inem- 
bers, David N. Rowe, Amry Vandenbosch 
and Robert A. Scalapino, prepared the re- 
port on the subject of procedures and cur- ` 
rioula desirable for the preparation of political 
scientists for teaching and research in Far 
Eastern subjecta. 

Mr. Litchfield briefly reviewed the report . 
of the Committee on International Relations 
in the absence of the Committee's Chairman, 
who resubmitted to the Council the basic 
recommendations the Committee had made in 
1951 of kinds of activities which this kind of 
committee might usefully perform on -behalf 
of the Association. President Gulick com- . 
mented that this Committee. had a greater 
number of specific suggestions for projects 
covering a larger area, but the possibility of 
carrying out any of the suggestions could be 
considered only after the -functions of the 


Association’s committees had been decided: : 


upon. 

In ortus the written report of the 
Committee on Labor-Managemoent Relations, 
President Gulick noted that the Committee 
had arranged two panels for the Buffalo 


Améeting jointly with the Industrial Relations 


Research Association. The Committee’s Chair- 
man recommended that continued liaison 


} 


: . . i ‘~ 
" ui 


between the two groups would be Dene 
to the Association, ^ 

. Chairman. William 8. Stokes of ‘Ws Com- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs presented i a 
written and oral report to the Council. No 
meeting.of the Committee was held during the 
year, but Latin Americanists were polled as to 

their preference for topics and personnel for 
. the Buffalo program &nd & questionnaire WAS. 

sent to as many political scientists in the 
United States as possible with primary teach- 
ing and research interests in the comparative 
government or international: relations of the 

Latin American countries. From the replies an 

introductory. report on the tentative and sug- 
' gestive findings .was prepared, which indi- 

cated the almost unanimous feeling that Latin’ 

Americanists are expressing à preference for~ 
‘interdisciplinary methodology with an em- 
phasis. on political dynamics. The Committee .. 

recommended that the study be continued. 

and expanded to fill in gaps‘and to include 

those Latin Americanists who did not ‘con: 

tribute to the work.. The Committee also 

hopes to work on the following projects ‘which-. 

members would hope to complete and make 

ayailable to all Latin Americaniste in the 

near future: (1) a directory of all Latin Ameri- 

. canists; (2). & directory of all courses dealing 
with Latin America given by colleges and uni- 

versities in the United States; (8) & memo- 

randum on the’ major research possibilities - 
and problems,in Latin American government 

and politics; and (4) & national list of all un- 

published dissertations and theses on 
with Latin America. 

In the absence of the haliman of the Coin: 

mittee on ‘Nominations, James, MoCamy, 

President Gulick presented the written report. ` 

He stated, that. Association members could . 

take great pleasure i in the quality of the slate 
of candidatés presented, and asked whether 

_the general system of nomination of officers in’. 
use at the present time left anything to be de- 
aired by the council. When there were no com- 
ments he assumed the Council members were - 
satisfied with the: present system. The Com-: 
. mittee report indicated that a letter had beer 
“sent to the chairmen of 114 departments of 
political science which offer graduate work, 
requesting the chairmen to consult with their 
colleagues and to send to the Committee sug- 
gestions of candidates to be considered. Sug- 
‘gestions were received from 38 persons out- 
'side-the membership of the Committee, "who 
submitted names for consideration’ in’ the- 
following’ number: 37 for President Elect; 
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62 ps Vice Presidents; m 79 für um of . ] 
Council. In -a preliminary ballot by mail. ` 
the” Committee on Nominations considered 


the 


all naines suggested, ‘and in a second ballot 


Vice Presidents—Charles 
Aikin, University of California (Berkeley); 
Charles McKinley, Reed College; E. E. Schatt- 
schneider, Wesleyan University; new members 


. of the Council for & two-year term— Walter H. 
Bennett, University of Alabama; Hugh A. 


Bone, University of Washington; Robert A. 
Dahl, Yale University; David Fellman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Victor Jones, Wesleyan 
University; Jack W. Peltason, University of 
Ilinois; Enimette 8. " Redford, University of 
“Texas; Clinton L. Rossiter, Cornell University. 

. Mr. Julian Park, Chairman of the Local Ar- 


angoen. Committee; briefly summarised , 
. the significant aspects of the preparatory work 
involved in preparation for the meeting. At _ 


the conclusion of his comments the President 


expressed. the Association’s deep appreciation ' 


for Dean Park’s activities and asked that he 


The written report of the Conitliios on 


„Public Administration was reviewed by Presi- 
' dent Gulick and it was decided to discuss the - 


work of this Committee after the place of 


committees in the Association siructute had, 


been established. . 


; chose the following slate of oandidates to be- - 
presentéd tó the Annual Business Meeting on- 
August 27: President Elect.—Ralph J. Bunche, 
` United’ Nations; 


` convey that appreciation to the members of . 
"bis group. ` 


President Gulick called indi to the . 


proposal of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Research Methods, who was in Europe ‘for 
the summer, that this Committee be dis- 
solved. Mr. Gulick felt that perhaps the diff- 
culties arose from too broad ‘a definition of the 
functions ‘assigned to the Committee, and 
suggested this experience be kept in mind in 
the consideration of future pe aT com- 
thittee structure: i 


A written report of the Cormittee on | Boi- 
ence and Technology was prepared by Mr. - 


Albert Lépawsky as Acting Chairman, in the 
absence of the Committee’s Chairman. . On 
the recommendation of the Council in 1951, 


. Chairman Arthur Holcombe submitted an ap- 


plication to the Ford Foundation for a grant 
to the group as independent of the Associs- 


tion. While the Foundation had’ responded. - 


cordially, it was Mr. Lépawsky's opinion that . 


further attention would probably not be given 
ithe request üntil the fall of 1952. : 


Chairman V. i Key, Tr reported orally 


6, 
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| iud in writing for the Committee on Political 
' Parties. He notéd that in August of 1951 a 


statement. was issued. recommending that the 


* major parties hold conventions in 1954 as a 


Step. toward regular sessions in off-years. 
Reactions to this proposal were reported in the 


-- REVIEW, June, 1952, pp. 617-621. Two sub“ - 


committees, on national conventions and the 
1950 ‘Report; are continuing their work, and 
the Association’s Cooperative Research Proj- ` 
ect on Convention’ Delegations grew out of 


_ the work of the Committee. The Committee . 
- devoted ita -single meeting of the year to a 


discussion of the problems of the project: Mr. 


' Key recommended to the Council that the 


' it now_has under way; and (2) preparing re- - 


Committee be continued for a year for the 
purpose of: (1) completing those undertakings 


- search memoranda indicating problems within 


the field .of political parties judged by: the 
Committee to be worthy of high priority in 


the allocation of resources for research or in- 


-  quiry through appropriate instrumentalities 
`  Bülted from the opening of the Washington 


either within or without the Association. 

Mr. Roy V. Peel, Chairman of the Census 
Advisory Committee, -reported orally. 
. stated that the- Burcad of the Census has a 


. number of professional advisory committees; 


- but this is the first composed of political 


‘scientists. The Committee will hold jts first 


/ 


meeting in September. Mr. Peel said the 
Census Bureau would welcome suggestions as 
well as the opportunity. to be helpful to the 
profession whenever possible. 

President Gulick asked the Council members 


^1 for any broad comments they’ wished to make 


concerning the substance, areas covered, or the 


. practice followed in the past with respect to 


M 


f 


committees. Mr. Herring referred to Mr., 
Litchfield’s letter.of December 4, 1951 to all 
committee chairmen, and commented that in 
réading over’the committee reports he, ob- 
served that in a ‘few outstanding instances the 


. chairmen had found useful committee tasks to. 
- do, but there were also other extremes where 


the chairmen were unhappy because of no 
financial support for the committees’ ac- 


_ tivities. Some committees have found a field 
‘for usefulness, largely by communicating with 


other people in their field. Mr. Litchfield com- 
mented on the response to his letter to com- 
“mittee chairmen and noted that the response 
had been particularly favorable with regard to 
assistance in preparation for the annua pro 


gram. 
The Executive Director presented a written 


^ and an. oral report on E for finan- 


F 


He- 
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oial support for a re of delegations to the: 


national political party- conventions.” He- ~ 


further noted that there had been interest ex- 


' "pressed on behalf of a-family foundation in 
"strengthening the work of both the. profes- 
` sional staff in Washington and also the Asso- 


ciation’s general efforts to identify research 
problems and design study projects for their.. 
solution: He announced at this time the re- 
ceipt of a grant-of $15,000 a year for a three- 
year period beginning September 1, 1952, 
which would provide $10,000 each year for n 
strengthening the Association's central offices . 
and $5,000 for each of the three years for aid in © 


-project design. Mr. Litchfield indicated that 


the Executive Committee’s actions soliciting 
these grants must be approved by the Council- : 
if the grants themselves were to be accepted. 

In this connection President Gulick pointed 
out the gain in Association membership, the 
special research projects which had: been 
undertaken during the last several years, and 
the other worthwhile activities which had re- 


office through the assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation. He said that in his judgment the - 
proposed foundation grant would offer an . 
opportunity to consolidate the gains already 
made. After a brief discussion, Mr. Odegard 
moved that the Council not only gladly. accept 
this grant, but commend the. officers of the 
Association for their initiative in soliciting 
support for further vital activitiés of the Asso- 
ciation and for bringing the negotiations to 


_such a successful conclusion. The motion was 


seconded by Mr. Rankin. Members voted 
unanimously in favor of accepting the grant. 

Mr. Herring reported that the.Ford Founda- 
tion had asked the Association, .the Social 
Science Research Council, the Public Ad- 
ministration ‘Clearing House, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Planning Asso- ` 
ciation, and the National Civil Service League  ' 
to join in sponsoring a representative Com- 
mission of Inquiry for Public Service Person- 
nel After some discussion the Council ac- 
cepted the Foundation’s invitation and agreed 
to join with the other organisations in. taking 
such steps as might be required to submit a 
panel of names for membership on the Com- 
mission to the Board of Directors of the Ford 
Foundation. The motion accepting the invita- 
tion was made by Miss Ball, seconded by Mr. 
Truman, and carried unanimously.  - 

- "The Mandal ireport. of the Executive Di- 
rector was presented to the Council, both 
orally and in writing, by Mr. Litchfield, -who 


- A 4 +, P á 


noted that exclusive. of the $15, 000 foundation. 
grant for the coming year and the: $14, 000: 
which remains from the study’. of convention ` 
delegations, ‘the Association's income: during. . 
the next year will ‘amount -to ‘approximately `` 
, $65,000. He pointed out that now-the gap had 
been: closed between what the Association 
‘needs and its resources ard: that additional 
funds aré needed only because of additional | 
activities. He also called attention to the fact - 
that the expenses of the exeoutive and editorial 
offices had been partially combined. 2 
^ President Gulick asked that the auditor’s 
report, attached to thé report of the Executive: . 
Director, be acted on first by the Council. The 
"guditor.had commented with reference to the. 
general endowment:and trust funds, ‘totalling . 
‘close to.$40 ,000; which are invested - 'entirely 
in United States" Government, securities and — 
produces a rather low rate of income. He also 
stated that a certain portion of these funds are 
not endowment funds, but have accumulated ` 
from current income. President Gulick recom- . 
niended that incoming officers make the neces- - 
sary. audit of the funds and-present ‘to thé 
Council a: ‘policy. with reference to the’ endow- 
ment fund ‘and -its use. Mr. ‘Binkley moved — 
that the auditor’s report be accepted.’ The 
motion was. seconded by Miss Ball and carried - 
unanimously. After discussing the proposed . 
budget submitted by thé Executive. Director, : 
: Mr. Roscoe Martin moved that the budget as 
presented in Attachment, B of the’ Report of 
the Executive- Director be ‘approved for the 
year, August 1, 1952 to July 31,-1953, with | 
the authority vented in the Executive Commit 
tee to approve transfers ‘between the items as 
listed by the Executive Director. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Odegard and carried. 
Mr. Litchfield. then conimented on Attachi 
ment C of his report, the Report of Progress 
and Proposed Future Plans of the Cooperative 
Research Project on Convention Delegations. 
He explained that the Committee on Political . 


_ Parties had originally identified this as an ^ James K. Pollock. The Committee proposed a s 


area in which either the Committee itself or 
some other Association instrumentality should' 
undertake. research. Shortly after this’ expres- 
„sion of interest, members of the subcommittee 
on. conventions ‘and representativés of the’ 
. Committee on. the Advancement of Political 
Science Teaching niet. As a result of this meat- , 
ing-a project designed, by Mr. Paul T. David, 
a member of the Committee on Political. 
: Parties, was examined by the Exeotitive Com- 
mittee and submitted for foundation support. 
The BOE ien Med to contribute , 
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"m substantial Soria. of Mr. David's salary ' 
-during: the time he, would work on such a 
. project, and às a result of this and & $30,000 


- 


. foundation grant, a projeot was set up and . 


Mr. David was invited to undertake the di- 
 reótorship. Tt, was pointed out that individual 
members of the Committee on Political Parties 
-have occasionally offered advice and counsel, 
but Mr. David functions independently &B 
“project director, reporting jointly to the Execu- 
tive Director of-the Association and the Presi- 
.dent of Brookings Institution. Mr. Litchfield 
said that the enthusiasm generated by the 
project go far has been not only gratifying, but 
‘surprising, and is indiéative of the type of 
cooperative projects which can be. undertaken 
by the Association. as & whole. 

Mr. David then presented his written. and - 
oral report to the Council He explained that 
“he had been exceptionally fortunate in having 
more than the usual amount of time to devote- 
' to the planning of the project before the funds 
- were actually obtained ‘and the office opened 


on March 10, 1952. After a general discussion . 


of. ihe alternative courses of action -which the ` 


present status of the project involves, the- ' 


Council, authorized the Executive Committee ' 
. to proceed to solicit additional funds’ with | 
which to explore more fully the research ma- 


terials already at hand. At the same time the - 


Council -was "quite -clear in: specifying - that, 
. should it prove impossible to obtain additiorial 
"funda, the.project must be completed on the 
' terms originally. outlined and with the use of 
: resources already. available. 

. The Council adjourned for Juncheón, and..' 
reconvened at:2:00 r.m. In addition to those 
présent! in the morning, Mr. Hugh L. Elsbree, 
. the new Editor of the nevimw, and Mr. Robert, 
V. L. Wright, assistant to° Dr. David, at- 
tended the afternoon session. 


Mr. William Anderson presented the ethan 


and oral report of the-Committee on Organisa- 
tion, in the ‘absence | of its Chairman, Mr. 


reduction in the size of the Council, the elim- 
ination of the’ office of Secretary, the use of à 
-bank officer as- Treasurer, and a more detailéd . 


^ 


- 


- 


uc 


“statement of the dütieg and responsibilities ‘of ` 


the Executive ‘Director. The Committee also 
addressed itself to the need for meetings of. 
the Council, -prior to the time. of the annual. 
“Meeting a8 s- method of preparing the major 
issues for consideration i in the business meeting. - 
at the time. of the annual convention. It 
further discussed thé significance of substan- ` 


"tive discussions of professional policy questions 


.. on Organisation and the other members of the. 


m 
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in the business meeting itself. A discussion of 
these and related committee recommendations 
followed. There was some feeling that there 
should be a change in the composition of mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee. There 
were others who expreased concern about the 
expense involved in calling a special Council 
meeting early in the summer for the considera- 


_tion of issues to be put to the business meeting. 
‘Likewise, there were comments concerning the 


functions of a secretary to the Council as dis- 
tinct from &-functioning administrative secre- 
tary, and his relationships to the Executive 
Director. There was discussion of the appro- 


. priate role of a Treasurer in the structure of 
At President. 


an expanding organization. 
Gulick’s suggestion, the Council accepted 
the report of the Committee on Organization 
with appreciation for its careful and thought- 
provoking effort. The Council then authorized 
the incoming President to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Style, which would attempt to reconcile 
the several proposals made by the Committee 


Council. It would also undertake a compre- 
hensive revision of the language of the consti- 
tution to the end that a more consistent 
document might emerge. It was understood 
that the new draft would be circulated to the 


- members of the Council well in advance of the 
meeting in Washington in 1953, that adequate 


notice would be: given to the membership 
prior to that meeting, and that final action 
would therefore be delayed until the convene 
of another annual meeting. 

; There followed a lengthy discussion of the 
éantroversial question of the funotions of cóm- 
mittees within the Association's structure. The 
Council reviewed the problems associated with 
proposed committee activity in the absence of 
adequate financial resources with which to 
permit committes meetings. Several of the 
Council members expressed concern as to the 
appropriateness of Association-aponsored re- 
séarch activities carried on by individual com- 
mittees. On.the other hand, there were many 
‘who urged the importance of Association 
efforts to identify problems and undertake 
specific kinds of research activities which were 
beyond the competence of individual scholars 


Or institutions. As a consequence of this dis- 


- cussion, President Gulick appointed a com- 


mittee consisting of Mr. Short and Mr. Litch- 
field to draft a resolution for Council considera- 


"tion. After committee deliberation Mr. Short _ 
moved.and Mr. Millett seconded the following 


resolütion: “Tt is the consensus of the Council 
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that the Association, its committees, and affili- 


&tes should be encouraged to engage in prob- 
lem identification and project design, and the 
gathering of factual data of value to the mem- 
bers of the Association on the authorisation 
of the Executive Committee. The engaging 
upon substantive research projects, howeyer, 


' shall be referred to the Council] before com- 


mitments are made. The primary concern “of 
the Association at all times shall be to be of 
assistance to individual and institutional re- 
search. Only/ where the nature or the im- 
mediacy of the problem, or the requirement of 
facilities is beyond the control of individuals 
and institutions, shall the Association under- 
take a substantive research project. Tt is our 
further observation that committees of the 
Association lend themselves particularly to - 
the problem identification and project design 


functions. In those exceptional oitcumstances 


in which substantive research is undertaken, 
the committee system would appear to be less - 
satisfactory.” 

The motion was carried Guidimondly and 
the Executive Director was instrueted to use 
the resolution as the basis for subsequent com- 
mittee activities. 

On the motion of Mr. Millett, seconded E» 
Mr.'Herring, it was resolved that hereafter 
the.Council of the Ássociation shall elect the 
three representatives of the Association on the 
Social Science Research Council (instead of 
their being appointed by the President), and 
that the senior representative of the Associa- 
tion shall be invited to present an annual re- 
port of the activities of the Social Science Re- 
search Council to the Association. One vadanoy 
occurs each year. This year Mr. Taylor Cole 
was appointed by President Gulick to serve a ~ 
three-year term. — 

Mr. Elsbree spoke briefly concerning the 
future of the &zvigw and nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to serve as members of the 
Editorial Board for the year 1952-53: V. O. 
Key, Jr., Harvard University, and James L. 
McCamy, University of Wisconsin, Associate 
Editors; Taylor Cole, Duke University; Henry . 
W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado; Harvey 
C. Mansfield, The Ohio State University; C. 
Herman Pritchett, University of Chicago; and 


‘Francis O, Wilcox, Washington, D. C. By 


unanimous vote all were elected to membership 
on the Editorial Board. 
The Council adjourned at 6: 15 p.m. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Ameri- 
oan Political Science Association was held in 
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, the Chinese Room of the Státlor Éotal, Buf-- 
falo, New. York, on Wednesday, August. 27: 
"The meeting was called. together at 4:45 p.m. 


by President Luther Gulick who announced: 


that a quorum was present. The. President re- -> 
. ported briefly on action taken by the Council 
' on August 25. He noted that it had been 


‘invitation of the Ford Foundation to join in - 
the sponsorship of a Committee on Public 


Service Personnel, that the Council had ac-^ 


cepted a recent. grant of $15,000 -a year for . 
each of the following three years for the 
strengthening of Association activities, that 
the Committee on Organization had made & 


most useful report and that. work was going `: 
forth on & constitutional revision which would . 


incorporate the proposals made by the Com- 
mittée, alorig- with the suggestions for modifi- 
cation which had been proposed by members 
of the Council., : 

‘The Executive Director and Sinaia 
Treasurer, .Edward H. Litehfield,. reported 
that the membership now. had reached 6,000, 
an increase of 20% in the two-year period 


since the. Washington office. was opened. He 


briefly summarized the report he had sub-. 


mitted to the Council and advised that. the ` 
Council had.adopted the budget which ésti- ` 


mated revenues-for the fiscal year 1952-53 of 


$95,984.43, including the balance remaining | 


for the completion of the study on convention. ` 
delegations now under way and the $15,000 
. grant mentioned by President Gulick and dig- 
cussed at greater length. at the Council meet- 
ing. ~ 

The Managing Editor of the REVIEW, Mr. 
Taylor Cole, summarized his report to the. 
Council. He mentioned the rising costs in 
publishing the neview and the change . in : 
format. He noted with regret the death of 
Professor Frederic A. Ogg, who was Editor of. 
the REVIEW for.many years and-was‘a member: 


‘of the Editorial Board until the time of his 2 


death. He introduced the new Editor of the 
REVIEW, Mr. Hugh L. Elsbree, who announced 
the new members of the Editorial Board as 
approved by: the Council. Mr. James Fesler 
inoved that the Association express its warm 
appreciation to Mr. Taylor Cole for his dis 
. tinguished service as Editor of the REvinw. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Odegard 
and carried with acclaim. 

In the absence of Chairman MeCamy, Mr. 
* Joseph P. Harris reported for the. Nominating’ - 
Committeo.. After explaining the procedure the 
Committee had followed, he: announced “the 


? 
tat —- 
- 


J 


i 


following slate of officers to be o placed i in nom- 
‘ination: „President Eleot—Ralph J. Bunche, 
. United i Nations; Vice Presidents— Charles 
Aikin, University of California (Berkeley); ; 
Charles. McKinley, ` Reed College; E. E. 
Schattsclineider, .Wesleyan University; new 


n ' members of the Council for a two-year term— 
agreed that the Association would accept the . 


Walter H. Bennett: University , of Alabama; 
-Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; 
Robert À. Dahl, Yale University; David Fell- 
man, University of Wisconsin; Victor Jones, - 
‘Wesleyan University; Jack W. Peltason, Uni- 


. versity of Illinois; Emmette 8. Redford, Uni- _ 


versity of. Texas; and Clinton L. Aore, 
Cornell University. 


à single ballot. be cast for the nominees as pre- 
sented. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Chester C. Maxey and carried unanimously. 


It was moved by Mr. Max Kampelman that 


~~ 


President Gulick then turned the chair over to . ` 


. President Elect Herring. 
On the motion of Mr. Clarence À. Berdahl, 


seconded by Mr. Martjn, the following resolu- ` 


tion regarding Prato Department publications 
` was adopted: 

l “WHEREAS: Some of the most crucial is- ` 
sues of our.times involving the security of the 


nation are in the field of international relations, T: 


and , 

“WHEREAS: Wise policies cannot be de- 
vised and pursued for, national security in a 
free soclety without the guidance and support 
of an enlightened public opinion, and 

“WHEREAS: For the formation of such in- 
formed opinion it is essential that the govern- 


', ment take the public into its confidence by 


‘supplying .official information honestly and . 
frankly both as to current policies and his- 
..torical policy, developments to the fullest ex- 
: tent possible, subject only tó genuine security, 
requirements:-  . 

` “BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED by 
"the American Political Science Association: 


“1, That the Association approves- the wid- 


est -possible dissemination by the Department 
of State of objective, factual information on 
‘current foreign policy through its publication 


. program and other channels of communication; 


“2. That the Association deplores the fact 
-that the official public record of American 
. foreign policy presented in Foreign Relations 
-of the United States has been allowedto drop 
` farther and farther behind, and that the Asso- 
‘ciation ‘urges: that -every effort be made to` 
` ‘speed up the publication of this series. S 

“3. That the Association also urges con- 


tinued support for the publication of Docu- ^ 


M. 
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ments on German Foreign Policy and calls at- 
. tention to the importance of making both this 
- peries and that of Foreign Relations of the 
United States available to the publio as soon 
as possible through the war period so that 
` historical writing on the origin and conduct of 
the war may be based on authentic informa- 
. tion, and 

“4, That the Secretary of the Association 
be directed to bring these resolutions to. the 
attention of the Department of State and the 
appropriate committees of Congress." 
.. Mr. John Manahan- moved that the 

Association’s appreciation be expressed to the 
Hotel Statler and the subsidiary hotels for 
their cooperation and hospitality. The motion 
was seconded and carried. On the motion of 
Mr. Charles Ascher, which was seconded and 
passed, the compliments and thanks of the 
‘membership were extended.to members of the 


. Local Arrangements and Program Committees. | 


. President Herring asked for suggestions 


from the membership regarding future annual, 


meetings and programs. Mr. Gulick suggested 
that one more summer meeting be held before 


reconsidering a change and recommended that, 


the Executive. Committee and the Council 
establish a policy for the Association meetings 
by ‘polling the entire membership after the 
1953 meeting. Mr. William Anderson stated 
that he felt Boston was.not the most desirable 
place for the Association’s 50th anniversary 
in 1954. He also called attention to the long 
and distinguished career of Professor Frederic 
A. Ogg in the field of political science. 

-The 1952 Business Meeting was adjourned 
at 6:15 p.m. ~ 

Epwaup H. Lircurmup, Executive Director. 


. The International Political Science Associa- 
tion held its Second World Congress in. The 
Hague; September 8-12, 1952. More than two 
hundred political scientists from thirty-three 
- countries were in attendance. The American 


representation included eighteen persons from’ 


various parts of the United States; some had 
already spent several months in Europe while 
others made the trip especially for the Congress. 

The meetings were organized around four 
major subjects: (1) The Role of Ideologies i in 
Political Change; (2) Local Governnient as 
a Basis for Democracy; (3) The Political Role 
of Women; and (4) The Teaching of Political 
Science. Formal papers on various aspects of 
these general subjeóts were prepared by po-. 
litical scientists from most of the countries 
- represented in the Congress. A limited num- 
ber of copies of those papers are now available 
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in the executive offices of thé American Politi- l 
cal Science Association and additional copies 
are no doubt available for purchase through 


the office of M. Jean Meynaud, executive secre- 


tary of the International Political’ Science | 
Association, 27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, in 
VII*, France. 

New officers of the Tutssnstional d 
tion were elected for a three-year period. Pro- 
fessor Quincy. Wright, the.first preeident of 
the Association, was succeeded by Professor 
William A. Robson of the London: School of 
Economios. Professor James K. Pollock of the 
University of Michigan was elected senior vice 
president; and Professor Maurice Duverger, - 
Universities of Paris and Bordeaüx,' was 
elected vice president. Members of a governing 
Executive Committee were also elected. They 
include, in addition to the four officers, the 
following: Benjamin Akzin, dean of the faculty 
of law, Hebrew University,. Jerusalem; J. 
Barents, professor at the "University of 
Amsterdam; Marcel Bridel, rector of the Uni-^ 
versity of Lausanne; Themistocles B. Caval- 
canti, dean of the national faculty of economio 
sciences of the University of Brazil; D. N. 
Chester, fellow of Nuffield Gollege, Oxford 


University; Edward H. Litchfield, executive 


director of the American Political Science 
Association; C. B. Macpherson, professor at 
the University of Toronto;-Francesco Vito, 
professor at the Catholic University of the 


Sacred Heart, Milan; and a representative to 
. be appointed from the Indian Political Science 


Association. . 

The firat meeting of the executive comes 
of the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation was held during the concluding days 
of the meeting in The Hague. Tentative 
plans. have been made for the creation of a 
subcommittee on financial development and 
another working group to consider basic prob- 
lems of future functions of thé International 
Association. It is expected that.the executive 
committee will hold ite next meeting to con- 
sider these basic problems in Florence, Italy, 
in June of .1953.—Epwarp H. Lrrourrmp. 


The Executive Bureau of the International 


. Committee for Comparative Law met at 


Cambridge, England, on July 17, 1952. A two- 
day colloquium followed to which specialists 
from the Continent and the United States 
were invited. The Bureau admitted Turkey as 
& new member of the Committee and reviewed 
the work to date. The report on legal educa- 
tion in elght countries has been completed; 


UNESCO will publish the reports from the 


i 


+ Lag 


To 


pe 
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United States, France, and the United Ring. y 


` dom. Al eight will be synthesized by Professor . 
Charles Eisenmann of the Universitx of Paris 


- a8 part of the social science report of UNESCO. 
An ‘annotated bibliography of-French law - 
has been completed in English: by. Professor. . 


René David of the University of Paris. Similar 
bibliographies are in preparation for the law 
‘of Argentina, Brasil, Canada, ‘India, Italy, 
' Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 


United States. The first volume to appear . 
under the. Committee’s imprint. will be a.’ 
“garet ` Lambie; ‘and others, The subject of 


French translation of H.-C. Gutteridge’s, well- 
' known work on Comparative Law. It Was 
- Scheduled for publication in the autumn. of 


1952. A volume under the editorship of Pro- - 
fessor, Henry Ussing of the University of. 
Copenhagen was commissioned in order to" 


make known in English the principal features 


of the laws. of Denmark, Iceland, and Norway. 


, Another volume on United States law is being 
, written in French. by Professor and Madame 
André Tunc of the University of Grenoble. 

A colloquium will be-held in Paris by the 


Committee in: July, 1954, -just prior to the - 


Fourth Congress of the Academy of Compara-. 
tive Law. While the two meetings will be. 


. ‘sponsored separately, they are expected to. 

' bring to Paris during the gummer-of 1954 the ` 
. principal law professors of all continente. In. 
the interim, ' thé Executive Bureau will. hold .. 


ita next meeting in: ‚Copenhagen i in May, 1953. 


The legal edueation colloquium establishéd ` 
.' a common aim for legal education, namely; to 


provide well-rounded servants: of the cot- 


munity having special technical knowledge in. 


the field of law. All parties. were. agreed that 
the day of the narrowly trained legal tech: 


: nician is; past. It. was recognized that the, 


manner of preparation of the new type of men 
and women will vary. England, France, Aus- 
j tria, and Egypt can be expected to adhere to 
their tradition of legal education following the 


middle school and containing much cultural 


material along with that of technical legal 
character. "The United. States, Belgium,” and 
Mexico can be expected to retain their. system 
of post-graduate legal education, but even 
here there will be some intermingling of güb- 


jects such as economics in the law school’ cur-, 


riculum. In spite of the different. systems, 


enough similarity in teaching problems Was : 


found to make fruitful- an ‘exchange of ex- 


perience in teaching methods. All agreed that. 


. teaching methods are- likely to vary, with the 
psychological past conditioning of teacher and 
student, but all favored. an appropriate blend- 
-ing of léctures and ‘seminar. „work, . ya em- 
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rs upon the modified case ‘method i in the 
_ United- ‘States and on the tutorial system in 
— England.—Joms. N. Hazinb. l s 


‘From’ "August 31 to September 6, 1952, ‘the 
International Law Association was in session 
at Lucerne, ' Switzerland; with the Swiss 


Branch of the Association as hosts. Some - 
; thirty-five Américans attended, including Pro- 
fessor ‘Clyde Eagleton, president of the Ameri- 
“can: Branch, -Lawrence. Préuss (Michigan), 


Kurt H. Nadelmann (Harvard); Miss Mar-. 


Sovereignty and International- “Cooperation 
was opened. by Professor van Hamel (Nether- 
lands), -and Professor Karl Loewenstein (Am- 


-herst) led the discussion thereon. Except for 


the paper by Loewenstein, the discussion was 
theoretical, and led to no definite subjecta 


"upon which the Association might work in the 


future. Professor J. P. A. Francois (Nether- 


lands and International Law Commission) Të- 


ported, in continuation of previous “considera. 
tion of Righta to Seabed and Subsoil, and the 
subject is to-be continued to the next session. 
The report upon Legal Status of Aircraft, by 
Professor J. C. Cooper (Institute of Interna- ` 
tional Air Law, Montreal), was recelved with 

favor and he was asked to put it into the form 


' of a draft convention to be submitted to the 
International 'Civif „Aviation Organization. 


The Committee on State Immunities (Profeas- 
sor Carabiber, France) proposed the prineiple 
that foreign states should not be immune from 
guit in relation to their acta when engaged in . 
private enterprise; this was approved by the | 
Conference. Other topics disoussed were Trade 
Marka (Professor Derenburg, New York Uni-_ 
versity); International Monetary Law (Pro- 
fessor F. A. Mann, England) ;- International 


: Companies “(Professor Gutswiller, Switzer- 


land); Family Relations (Mr. William Latey, 
England). Professor Gutswiller -was elected 


‘president of the cra aera —CLYDE Baqi 
TON. E . 


The ‘elayenth: annual Atip of the. Mid- 


‘west Conference of Political Scientists -will be 


held at Michigan State College, May 7-9, 
1953. Program: suggestions may .be sent to 


. Marshall Knappen; University of Michigan, 


chairman’ ‘of~the program committee, or to 


Kirk H. Porter, Prate. aOR of Iowa, 
président. - 


Thé next ainal meeting of the Western 
Political Science Association will be held 
March 29-31, .1953, at. thé. oe of 


` oo California, m 
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" federal government, especially as it has worked ` 


1 
at 


" being established in Manila by the Institute of 


Publio Administration of the University of 
- Michigan, in cooperation with the University 
of the Philippines and the. Mutual Security 
Agency. Under a contract between the two 
Universities, with MSA financing, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will provide the required 


- professional staff and library facilities, and the 
~ University of ‘the Philippines: will provide 


physical facilities. The Institute is planned 
to combine in one center an educational pro- 
gram in public | administration, a research and 


publication program, and a service and con- 


sulting program. "The educational phase of the 
‘project is twofold, combining: an academic 
program with both undergraduate and gradu- 


." pte curricula for students preparing for govern- 


ment service, and in-service training courses 
_ for governmental employees. 

The périod of the contract is two years. At 
the end of that time, the expectation is that 
the Institute in Manila can’ continue under 
Philippine auspices. Professor John W. Lederle, 
director of ‘the University of Michigan Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, is in Manila to 
-direct the first year of operation under the 
contract: Other staff membera already in 
Manila are Professor J. T. Salter, on leave 
. from the University of Wisconsin, Dr. James 


E. Larson, formerly with the Bureau for - 
Government Research at West Virginia. Uni- — 


versity, and Theodore -H. Drews, from the 
Michigan Institute of Public Administration. 
Additions to the staff of the Manila Institute 
will be made in the near future. "Professor 


. Ferrel Heady, assistant director of the Michi- 


‘gan Institute of Public Administration, ig.co- 
ordinator. in Ann Arbor for the Philippine 
program. 

The Ford Foundation recently made. a 
grant to the American Committee for A 
United Europe to enable it to ask a group of 


-scholars at Harvard University; connected . 
‘, with the Graduate School of Public Admin- 


istration and the Law School, to undertake a 
comprehensive review of experience with 


in Australia, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, 


and the United States. Such a review has been 


. requested by the Commission d'Etudes pour 


uné Constitution. Européenne, established. by 
ihe European Movement under the presi- 


dency of M. Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium, — 


` 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES. 
Aw fustitute of Publio Administration is 


former president of the European Consulta-. 


tive ‘Assembly at Strasbourg. The prepat- 
atory work of- this ‘Commission, composed ` 
| of leading jurists from the six nations 
- of the Coal and Steel Community Treaty, is 
‘closely tied in with the constitution for the 


Kuropean Community envisaged by the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty (Article 38), 


the drafting of which has recently been au- D 


thorised by the Foreign Ministers of the six 
nations and will be in the hands of the Parlia- 


mentary Assembly of the Coal and Steel- 


Community. 

. The Federalism Research Project at Har- 
yard is under the joint direction of Professor 
Carl J. Friedrich and Professor Robert Bowie 


` of the Harvard Law School: Others associated 


with it are Professors Freund, Sohn, and 


_ Sutherland of the Harvard Law School, Pro- 
fesaors McCloskey and Brinser of the Gradu- ' 


ate School of Publice. Administration; and 


and department of political science, as senior 
associates, as well as a group of younger men. 
While an important part of the work reached 
the preliminary draft stage by the end of Sep- 


- 


tember‘in order to be available for meetings 


at Strasbourg and Brussels, it is expected that 
the work of the Project will continue through- 
out the winter. ` 


| ordon Gray, chairman of the Ford Founda- 
tion Board on Overseas Training and. Re- 


search, announced on October 6 the list of 


winners of the Foreign Study and Research 
Fellowships awarded by the Board.. The 
awards, aggregating $473,850, are for periods 
of from one to three years and will enable 83 
young American scholars to initiate or con- 


tinue studies on various problems concerning ` 


Professor MeWhinney of the Yale Law School i 


Asia and the Near and Middle East. Re- © 
cipients, who were Selected from more than. 


700 qualified applicants, range in age from 21 
to 43, the great majority being between 26 and 
32. Eighteen of the fellowships were awarded 
to political scientists. Other special fields of 
interest represented are: anthropology, 11; 
economies, 7; languages, 6; history, ta: 
Islamic studies, 3; geography, 4; literature, 3 

sociology, 7; journalism, 6; Jaw; 1; area stud 


ies, 4. 


The purpose of this program, which was 
originally announced last March by the Ford 
Foundation, is to stimulate study of certain 
critical foreign areas and to help meet their 
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oe ee for pu numbers of. mén and. 


.. women well qualified in business, education, 


government, agriculture, labor relations, and 
the professions, No decision has as yet. been | 
reached-with respect to the Dou. 2. un 
tinuing the program for & second year. 


. The Instittat Tusnational de Drott Public, 
which was founded in 1927 and is connected 


- with the Faculté de Droit at Paris, electéd. to 


` membership Professors Thomas I. Cook, Carl 


J. Friedrich, Erich Hula, and Manley O. Hud- 


. son at its 1952 meeting, the first that has been 


. was devoted to the problem: 


^ 


- 


held during the postwar period. This meeting 


Liberties in International Society.” Papers 
were deljvered by Professor Georges Scelle of 
the Faculté de Droii and by Professor Boris 


^X Mirkine- Guetzévich, secretary general of the 
Institut, who teaches at the Faculté de Droit and 1 


is dean of. the French University in New York. . 


"National officers elected by Pi Sigma Alpha, 
honorary political science fraternity, at the. 


biennial convention held in Buffalo are: Elwyn : 


A. Mauck; Maryland State Fiscal Research 
Bureau, president; J. Eugene Harley, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, vice-president; 
Joseph R. Start, University «of Maryland, . 


Becretary-treasurer. Newly elected .members' 


of the Council are: Mona Fleteher, Kent. 


. State University; Cullen B.' Gosnell, Emory 


Bhull, Wes 


The Citixenship Clearing House, with a 
grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk 


University; ; and Charles W. 
University. : 


Foundation, sponsored a workshop at Colgate . 


University, September 1-12, 1952, on the sub- ` 
ject: "College Preparation for- Politics.” In-. 
structors from twenty-one colleges in New 


York State participated in-roundtable discus- _ 


sions, listened to lectures, and worked on the 
parts of their- courses in . political. parties, 


. American government, and social science re- 
. lating to active citizen: participation in politi- 


eal and party ‘affairs. The staff of the work- 
shop included: Paul’ S. Jacobsen, Colgate; 


James W. Miller, Michigan State; Rodney L.- 
Mott, Colgate; Arthur Naftalin, ‘Minnesota; . 


Thomas H. Reed, Doris D. Reed, and E.-E. 


Schattschnelder, Wesleyan; and George H. | 


Williams; New -York University Law School. 
A number of. Democratic and Republican 


political leaders and workers from New York.’ 


State also participated in the discussions. 
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oer a Conferences on Comparative Admìn- 


l istration at Princeton, N. J., September 12-14, ; 


1952, to canvass resources; human and docu- - 
mentary, for teaching and research to meet 
the increasing needs.of Americans who must 
deal directly with administrators in other 


. countries or with problems at home that re- 


quire understanding of foreign administrative 
processes." Herbert Emmerich, director of 


PACH; presided. Among the political scien- 
tists participating were: Charles B. Ascher,  . 


Brooklyn College; Karl W. Deutsch, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 'Teohnology; William . 
Ebenstein, Princeton. University; Rowland A. 
Egger, University of Virginia; Herman Finer, 
.University of Chieago; Pendleton Herring, 


` Bocial Science Research Council; Arthur N. 


Holcombe, -Harvard University; Roy C. 
Macridis, Northwestern -University; Roscoe 
C. Martin, Syracuse University; Arnold Miles, 
Bureau of the Budget; Dankwart Rustow, 
‘Princeton University; Wallace B. Sayre, City 
College of New-York; Walter R. Sharp, Yale 
‘University; Rufus.D. Smith, New York Uni- 
versity; Harold Stein, Inter-University Case 
Program; H. Arthur Steiner, University of 
California (Los Angeles); Donald C. Stone, 
. Mutual oe Agenoy: ; 


Institutions participating in the Washing: 


. ton Semester plan of The American University 


during the fall semester of 1952-53 are: Beloit 
College; Birmingham Southern College, Buck- 


: nell University, Denison University, Dickin- 


son College, Hamline University, Lindenwood 
College, Millsaps College, Transylvania Col-. 
lege, and William Jewell College. William E. 
Briggs, assistant professor- of political science 
and public administration, is academic director 
of the program.- ^ - . daj 
A ‘new combination program. for pe m l 
students in the field of public administration 
was launched at the State University of Iowa 
aat: September. The new arrangement com- 
"bines a study program in publie administration 
and political science, -directed by the staff of 
the department of political science, with an in- 
gérvice training ‘program in publio administra- 
tion, under the supervision of the ud of 
.Publie Affairs. - «. ' 
- The in-serving- training Feats of the new, 


- program. will include the placement of interns - 


with various city, county, and state admin- 
istrative units for portions of their training: 
Internship will be supplemented by research 


- Public Administration Clearing E pou con- ‘into problems of- state, county, and etal 
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'government., Studies of vali to dee offiolala ° 
will be published and distributed by the Insti- ' 
tute of Publio Affairs. Some of the internships 
will carry stipends and tuition scholarships on 
. & merit basis. l l 

The academic aide of the new program in 
public administration brings together basic 
- courses and advanced.courses which have been 
presented for years in the department of po- 
litical science and other liberal arts depart- 
ments, and in the College of Commerce. The 
. academic program for a graduate student in 


public administration may inolude, in addition ^ | 


to a concentration in political-science, courses 
. in the departments of geography, psychology, 
bociology,” economies, accounting, general 


. business, and labor and industrial manage- 


ment. Programs for graduate students will be 
` flexible and will be adapted to individual 
needs. ' 

"The main purpose of the combination. af- 
rangément is the addition to a sound aca- 
demic program of'an opportunity for intimate, 
first-hand contact with the functions, prob- . 


i lems, and activities of government offices and 


departments. 


A study of the public idnina aspects 
of the atomic energy program is'being made 
at the Institute of Public- Administration of 
the University of Michigan. The project is 
financed by a grant from the Michigan Memo- 
‘rial-Phoenix Project which was created to 


commemorate the war dead of the ‘University — 


. of Michigan by study of the peacetime uses of 

“atomic energy. Assistant ‘Professor Morgan 
. {Thomas-of the department of political science 

“and Dr. Richard Tybout of the department of 
economics compose the faculty research staff. 
Associate Professor Ferrel Heady, assistant 
` director of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, is the project coordinatór for the Insti- 
tute. i 


At Princeton Wnivendty: c George 
A. Graham and Marver H. Bernstein, as- 
sisted by Professors Donald H. Wallace and 
William M. Beaney, Jr., are completing | & 
study of the postwar stook pile program’ as 
part of the current administrative history 
program of the national government, spon- 


. . sored by the Bureau of thé Budget. This study 


has been done under contract with the Bureau 
„of the -Budget, the National Security Re- 
“sources Board, and the Office of Defense 

Mobilisation, and was used as a training proj- 
‘ect during 1951-52 in the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs, 


rd 
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A oisi for Research in Social Sciences 
was . recently establishéd at Stanford Uni- 
versity, under a $100,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation. Professor Albert H. Bowker, 


, head of the statistica department, is chairman 
‘of the Committee, and Professor Alfred de | 


' Grazia has been named executive officer. Two ` 
extensive projecta have already been author- 
ized. One is a study of political and economic. 
problems arising from social óhanges; the sec- 
ond project involves population surveys of the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 


_ Edward S. Corwin, McCormick Profegsor of 
Jurisprudence, Emeritus, Princeton Univer- 
sity, served as editor in the Legislative Refer-. 
ence Service of the Library of Congress from 
September, 1949, to January 2,,1952, directing 
& revision of The Constitution of the United 
States of America (Annotated). Professor Cor- 
win also lectured in the department of law, 
New York University, February to April, 
1952. He gave a course in the New-School for 
Social Research during the spring term of 1952, 
and participated in thé Conference of the In- 
stitute of Natural Law, University of Notre 
Dame, December. 10-14, 1951. On April 10, 
1952, Professor Corwin &ddreased a joint din- 
ner meeting of the Philadelphia Men's Associ- 
ation of Phi Beta Kappa and the University . 
Club of Philadelphia on the subject: UE Ex- 
pendable Constitution." 


Carl J. Friedrich, professor of government 
at Harvard University, was given asn- LL.D. 
degree by Grinnell College on June 8, 1952; 
he also delivered, the commencement md drida 
at that institution. Professor Friedrich was 
recently elected a permanent vice-president 
of the Académie International de ? Htstotre 
Constitutionnelle et de la Science Politique at 
Paris in plate of Professor J oseph P. Chamber- - 
. lain of Columbia University, deceased. — 


Meredith P. Gilpatrick, formerly of Ohio ` 
State University, was a Fulbright visiting lec- 
turer in political science in: Austria during. 
1951-52, serving for the first semester at the 
, University of Innsbruck and at the University 
of Vienna duriüg the second semester. In 


` February and March, Professor Gilpatrick 


taught at the Salsburg Seminar in American 
Studies, and in late June attended the Inter- 
nationalos Treffen für Erwachsenbildung held 
in Salsburg as one of the United ‘States dele- 
gates. 


- Alfred J. Hotz, chairman of the department 
of political science of. Western Reserve Uni- 
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versity, vill give a TE -—€— on. n. N ATO: 
New- Concept in International O Organisation" 
at the January, 1953, session of the Balsburg 
Seminar in- American Studies. 


aa E. McLean, M professor ot i 


politics at Princeton University, is’ handling. 
' the staff work for the Committée on Selection: 


for the Rockefeller Publie-Service Award Pro- 
gram. Professor MoLean. has also been ap- 
pointed ‘a member of the Néw Jefsey Law 


` Enforcement Council by Governor Driscoll. . 


- Norman D. Palmer, aie -of ‘political ^ 


science at the University of Pennsylvania, "who. 


is in India as & visiting Fulbright professor ai^ 


the University of Delhi, addressed the Indian , 


Council of World Affairs in New Delhi, "August . 
22, 1952, on a the subject: “United States ag 
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Spencer D. Albright, of the University or 
Richmond, waa a visiting professor of political | 
science at Emory University unag the ich 
. Summer session. DT 


, Andrew Anderson has left thie University. of . 
‘Connecticut to engage. in the ale RM 
of law. 7 


' ant professor of political.science at The Penn, 
sylvania State .College and will teach courses. 
in ' international organisation and interna- 
tional law. He received. his dootorate at the: 
University of California (Los Angeles) in: 1961, 
and, until his appointment to the faculty at 
Penn State, served in the Psychological War-. 
fare Section of the. Far oe Cominand Bla- 
tioned in Tokyo. : 


-Robert S. Avery has been’ advanced to & full 
professorship at -the University. of Tennessee. 
and has been granted a leave of absence ‘to: 
“serve in the Point Four Program in Panama. 


Theodore Stevenson Baer has been ap-. 
pointed instructor in the department of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. 


“ Charles P. Beall of Indiang University, T 


been appointed to an. assistant profosorsbin. 


8t the University of Wyoming. 


Curt F. Beck is on leave.of PSOE Kom the 


University of ‘Connecticut to serve as an in- 
a ads pun eee in’ pate Division of. 
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Toward China i in the. Pastsat Period. ^' "Pro- 


fessor Palmer is assisting in the inauguration _ 


"of & postgraduate program in political science 
~at the University ‘of Delhi, and is lecturing. to 
the students who are enrolled i in this program. 
He is also -visiting other ‘Indian universities 


for pre periods, for. lectures one consultation. 


"John E. Stoner, associate professor of goy- 
‘ernment at: Indiana University, is engaged in 
&- comparative study of highway administra- 
tion, and during the summer conducted a pilot 
study of the highway administration i in throe 
adjoining vounties-in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan. The project is sponsóred by the 
"Graduate School of Indiana University, The 
Joint. Highway Research Project &t Purdue 
University, . and The Highway Research 
Board of the National Research Council. 


Research for USSR ‘and Eastern n Europe De- 


partment of Btate. i : 
George Belknap, formerly with the Survey 


— 


| APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF. CHANGES ` EX 


Research Center at the Univergity of Michigan, . 


. has been appointed assistant’ professor of po- 
` itical- gciencé and associate director of the 
. Governmental Research Bureau at renee 


^ Vernón Aspaturian jas pean named assist- .. pies College. 
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‘Marver H. Bernstein, —— tw of i 


_ politics at Princeton University, is on, leave oe 


of absence during the 1952-53 academic year. 


- Professor Bernstein plans to be abroad olus 3 


` Sénuazy. until August, 1953. 


"Donald, G, Bishop‘ has been promoted to 
- professor of political science in the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and~ Publio 


Affairs at Syracuse University. He is also 


.serving/as chairtan of the Board of Russian s 


Studies during ilie. current academio year. 


Frederick F. Blachly, who recently com- 


-pleted an assignment as & research director for - - 


the Committee for Stddy and Recommends- 
tion- of: “Reorganisation of : the Executive 


` Branch, State of New Mexico, is teaching at_ 


, the University of Redlands during the current ` 
academic year.- 


- "George: Blair: ina been ` duced ae 


associate director of the Burau of Public Ad- 
ministration. at the University. of "T'ennessoe. 


William T. Bluhm has accepted an `appoint- ! 


` 
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E: an to the ne of the department " e 
ernment at the University of Rochester for . 
^ +, the 1952-53 academic year. ' 


. Ralph J. D. Braibanti, of Kenyon Goles 
i Ja returned.to his teaching duties after spend-.: 
. ing the summer as political adviser to the’ 
"Civil Administrator of the Ryukyu Islands. 
. While i in the Far East, he. spent some time in 
Japan ‘gurvéying political conditions. Next: 


year Professor Braibanti will start a two-year 


study of Japanese bureaucracy "under the — 
auspices of a fellowship awarded by the Ford 
-Foundation Board on ied Training and ' 


Research. ES 


Edward- H. badar. associate oe of 
political scierice at Indiana University, has 
been, granted an extension of leave until the 
second ‘semester of 1952-53 to serve as & 
member of the research staff of the Brookings 
Institution. 


Edgar B. Cale has resumed his duties as 


associate -professor of political science at the 
University .of Pennsylvania after having 


Served for one year as assistant director of the 


Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Rela- 


- tions. 


. Alan Keith 'Campbell has been appointed 
instruetor in the department of government 
at Harvard University. 


William N. Cassella, Jr., has bean — 2 


.. to an assistant prófessorship i in political science - 
_ at the University of Missouri. 


Mary M. Clarke, formerly of Fordham Uni- 


versity and The Johns Hopkins University, 


has been reappoifited as lecturer in political 


 gelenoe at Bryn Mawr- College for the. 1952- 
us academic year. 


“Kenneth C. Cole, who was acting chairman 
of the department. of political science at the 
University of Washington during the. past 
year, has been made permanent chairman of 
the department, effective September 16. 


Robert M. Darrow has. been appointed in- - 
; structor of politics at Princeton University. , 


Emmett Davidson has been promoted to an 


` associate professorship in- political science at 


the.University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 
7 William E. Dies, associate professor of gov- 


“ernment at the University of Rochester, is on 
sabbatical leave in Uganda for the purpose of 


} 
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studying the political hanas and proc- 
esses of the Kingdom of Buganda. 


Edward F. Dow, ‘professor ‘and head of the 
department of history and government at the 
University of Maine, has béen granted a leave - 


of absence during the’ fall semester of 1952~ 


53 in order to serve as éxecutive secretary of 


. the Committee of Citizens to Study the Gov- 
-ernment-of Maine. Professor Dow is also serv- 
‘ing as technical assistant to the Legislative 


Research Committee, which is making a study 
of. county government in Maine. 


Aurie N. Dunlap is serving as acting head of 
the department of international relations at 
Lehigh University during the absence “of Pro- 
fessor Leon Godshall. ° 


oma an aa 
an associate professorship at the University 
of Michigan. 


_ Eugene Elkins, formerly employed by thé 


. Office of Price Stabilization in Washington, . 
D. C., has accepted an appointment as re- 


search assistant in the Bureau for Government 
Research at West Virginia University. 


Ernest A. Engelbert, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Ángeles), has joined 
the staff of the Ford Foundation as a re- 
Pd analysis consultant for the fall semes- 

, 1962. 


| "anat Fahy of Alexandria, Virginia, is serv- . 
ing on the staff of the President's Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


G. Lowell Field, formerly of Wayne Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor and 
head of the.departmeht of government and 
international relations at the University of 
Connecticut, | 


Quy Fox resumed his duties as associate pro- 
féssor of political science at Michigan State 
College in September after spending one year 
on Okinawa assisting in the establishment of 
the University of Ryukyus. - 


Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., on leave from Prince- . 
ton University, is spending the 1052—53 aca- 
demio year in France. 


W. Leon Godshall, head.of the department 
of international relations at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the U. S. Foreign 
Service ‘as executive officer of the Fulbright 
program in Tokyo. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Milton — has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the University 


of.'l'ennessee and research associate in the, 


Bureau of Public Administration. - . - 


Lee S. Greene has resumed his duties as pro- . 
fessor and head of the department of political 


science at the University of Tennessee and 
director of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion after a two-year leave of absence; 


1 ` 
Morris A. Greene, regional administrative - 


officer, North American Regional Office, 


United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 


partment of political science and public ad-. 


ministration at The American University. 


Farid Hanania, professor of law and chair- 
man of the department of political science and 
law at the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, is serving as a visiting professor 
during 1652-53 in the Woodrow Wilson School 


of Foreign Affairs at.the University of Vir- . 


John H. Hers, formerly professor of inter- 
national relations at Howard University, has 
been appointed associate professor of govern- 
ment at the City College of New York. During 
the summer, Professor Herz taught at Colum- 
bia University: 


John P. Horlacher is inne part time at 


the University of -Pennsylvania, in addition - 
to serving as director of the Regional Wage .. 


Stabilization Board in Philadelphia. 


Clyde E. Jacobs, who recently completed his 
graduate work at the University of Michigan, 
has accepted an appointment as instructor of 
political science at the University of RE 
fornia (Davis Campus). 


Walter O. Jacobson, chief of the Tag 
and Development Division, Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Office of the Secretary of the Army, 
has been ‘appointed lecturer in ‘political science 


and public administration. at The American 


University. 


Ralph. T. Jans, "n of Berea College, 
has been appointed instructor in government 
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"Otto. Kirchheimer, chief of the Central Eu- 


‘ropean Branoh, Division: "of “Research for 


Western Europe, U. B. Department. of State, 


` has been appointed lecturer i in i fhe ‘départment 


. Of political science and publié: administration 


» i 


at The American University: 


Norman Kogan has been “promoted io: an 
assistant professorship in political science at 


" .the University of Cenneoticut. 


` Fred Kort has been transferred from’ the 
Hartford branch of the University of Connec- 


.' tiout to the main campus at Storrs. 
igation, Las accepted a lectureship in the de- -' 


Edward G. Lewis is on. ive from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the academic year 1952- 
53 to lecture at the University of Grenoble and 
to do research on the French legislative 
process, an & Fulbright grant. 


Ernest M. Linton has been promoted to the 
rank of-professor at Indiana University. 


Benjamin E. Lippincott, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of political theory at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the winter.and spring quarters of 
1952-53. 


Theodore V. Liss, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has accepted a one-year teaching appoint- 
ment at Weet Virginia University. 


W. Richard Lomax resigned his position in . 


‘the department of government at Indiana Uni- 


versity to become deputy director of personnel | 


` in the Federal Housing Administration. 


Daniel S. McHargue has been promoted do^. i 
an assistant professorship in political paons . 
at the University of Michigan. 


Edwin B. McPheron has been advanced to 
an associate TIOien nup at Indiana Uni. 
versity. . 


Robert Humphrey Marden has been &p- 
pointed instructor in the department of gov- 
ernment st Harvard University. - 


David Mars, formerly associated with Rut- 


. gers University, has been appointed instructor 


and politics at the University of Maryland in l 


. the European program. 


Scott D. Johnston has been iamai di- 


rector of the Maurice and. Laura Falk Founda- 
tion program at Hamline University with the 
rank of associate prover: 


v 


in the department of government &nd inter- 
national relàtions at the poe of Con- 
necticut. 


Henry L. Mason has joined the stadt of the . 
department of political science at Tulane Uni- 
versity a3 an assistant professor. Last year he 
was an assistant professor of government at 
Louisiana State University. 
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Wallace Mendelson has been promoted to 
:, the rank of professor of political science at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Lester Milbrath has been appointed research 
associate in the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Tennessee. 


James W. Miller, on leave of absence from 
Michigan‘ State College, is spending the cur- 
rent year as associate director of the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, New ‘York University. 


Malcolm Moos has been promoted to a full 
professorship in political science at The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


"Robert L. Morlan has been advanced to an 
associate VIUERE at the .University of 
Redlands. : 


Martin W. Moser has been &ppointed as- 
sistant professor of government and politics at 
the University of Magus in the European 
program. - 

Clark F. Norton has beer advanced to a fall 
professorship in the department of political 
science at DePauw University. 


ME Miriam E. Oatman,. who recently completed 
| an assignment as a research director for the 
Committee for Study and Recommendation of 


' . ‘Reorganisation of the Executive Branch, 


State of Mexico, is teaching at the ‘University 
of Redlands during the current academic year. 


C. Biskford O’Brien has been named acting 
chairman of the department of history and 
political science at the University of California 
(Davis Campus). 


Gene D. Overstreet, of the Risan Institute, 


Cólumbia University, has been appointed in- 
atructor in political science at Michigan nis 
College. 


Guy Jean Pauker has ben appointed to an 
instructorship in the department of govern- 
. ment at Harvard University: 


George À. Peek, Jr., has been divane to 


an assistant professorship at the University of - 


Michigan. 


Lester H. Phillips, professor of government 
and director of the division of social scienée at 
the University of Redlands, is serving as 
visiting professor at Florida State University 
during 1952-53. 


Palmer C. Pilcher has been aont to the . 
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faculty of the department of political science. 


and public administration of The American : 
University as assistant professor. 


"Elmer Plischke returned in July from 
Europe where he served as special historian in 
the Office of the United States- High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. During the two years of 
his service abroad, Dr. Plischke prepared five 
monographs which were published. by the 
Historical Division. Since his return, he served 
for two months as a consultant in the U. 8. 
Department of State. Upon resuming his 
duties at the University of Maryland, Dr. 
Plischke was promoted to a full professorship. 


Felix Rackow; who -taught last year at 
Lawrence College, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in political science at Brown University. 


Joseph M. Ray has been granted a two-year 
leave of absence by the University of Mary-- 
land to serve as assistant chief, Information 
and Education Branch; Headquarters U. S. 
Air Foroe. ! 


- Martin R. Ream has been appointed . in- 
structor in political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


John 8. Reshetar, of Princeton University, 
spent the summer at the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University engaged in . 
analysis of materials for the Harvard Project 
on the Soviet Social System. 


Marian E. Ridgeway has joined ilis staff at 
Southern Illinois University as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science. . 


Clayton L. Ringgenberg, formerly research 
assistant with the Rhode Island Public Ex- 
penditures Council, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor and research specialist in the 
Institute of Public Affairs, State: PAESE of: 
Iowa. 


Dorothy Roberts was recently tranaférred 
from the Hartford branch of the University of 
Connecticut vo the main campus at Storrs. 


Nicholas de Rochefort has been appointed 


‘lecturer in the department of political science 


and publio administration at The American 
University. 


Dankwart A. Rustow has been appointed 
assistant professor of politics at Princeton 
University. 


John W. Sohwada has been advanced to an 


NEWS AND NOTHS- 


assistant professorship in ' political acience at 
the University of Missouri. 


Harry H. Shapiro has been — n" &8- 
sistant director of the Albert M. Greenfield 
Center for Human Relations and lecturer in 


political science at the University, of Penn-: 


sylvania, ; 


Walter R. Sharp, of Yale University, spent 
July and August, 1952, in Southeast Asia as 
special consultant for the Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago, assisting the Mutual 
Security Agency in the development of its 
technical assistance program in public ad- 


ministration for Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 


Nam. 


William Siffin, formerly a member of the 


staffs of the Tennessee Valley Authority and : 


the Kentucky Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor and director of the Institute of 


Training for the Public Service at Indiana Uni- : 


versity. 


Hans Speier, chief of the Social Science Divi- 
sion, The Rand Corporation, is serving as pro~- 
fessorial lecturer in political science at The 
American University. 


Murray 8. Stedman, Jr., has been advanced 


to the rank-of associate professor at Swarth- 


more College. 


T. Noel Stern has been promoted to the 


raük of associate professor in thé department 
of government at Boston University. 


Ward Stewart has been appointed assistant 
‘commissioner for program development and 
coordination in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Stewart comes to the Office of Education 
from the Economic Stabilization Agercy where 
he served on the staff of the administrator. 
He recently returned from. South America 
where he served for six months as deputy chief 
of tho 
Colombia in Bogota. 


Edwin J. Stillings, who has completed his 


graduate work at the University of Chicago, - 


has been appointed instructor in government 
and politics at the University of Maryland. 


Dorothee Strauss has resigned from the 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 


of Tennessee, to continue graduate work ‘at_ 


the University of Michigan. 
Robert Strauss-Hupé has been appointed 


Public Administration Mission to . 
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T of political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Earl Strong, director of executive PT 
ment programs, U. 8. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has been appointed professorial lecturer 
in public sdministration at The American 
University. 


Albert L. Sturm is on leave of absence from 
West Virginia University this year and is serv- 
ing as visiting professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan and visiting re-' 
search associate in the Institute of Public 
Administration. 


Joseph Sutton, formerly of the University of 
Michigan and recently returned from Japan 
where he mede a special study of Japanese po- 
litical behavior, has accepted a position as in- 
struotor in the department of political science 
at Western Reserve University. 


. Eugene D. Thoenen, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment as ag- 
sistant professor of international relations at 
Lehigh University. 


Henry A. Turner, assistant professor of po- - 
litical science at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, has been awarded a 
fellowship by the Ford Foundation to spend 
the 1952-53 academic year in Washington, 
D. C. studying the functioning of political 
and administrative institutions in the national 
capital. ; 

John E. Turner has been promoted to an ' 
assistant professorship in politieal science ai 
the University of Minnesota. 


-— 


James Dyke Van Putten has accepted a 
position as acting chairman of the department 
of political science and history at Hope Col- - 
lege for the 1952~53 academic year. During the 
past summer, he was & visiting’ professor at 
the State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York. - 


—- 


Gerhard von Glahn, head of the department 
of political science at the University of Minne- 
Bota, Duluth Branch, has pean: advanced to a 
full professorship. 


Henry ‘Wells has returned to his post as as- 
sistant professor of political science at Yale 
University, following & year’s service as a 
visiting professor and research associate in the 
School of Publio Administration at' the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Riso. Profesgor Wells was a : 


+ 
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member of the research group that assisted the 
Puerto Rican. Constituent Assembly in draft- 
ing-& constitution for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


Lloyd M. Wells has Resa appointed instruc- 


. tor of politics at Princeton University. 


Norman Wengert has resigned his position 
as assistant professor of government in the 
City College of New York and is now chair- 
man of the department of social science at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. During 


. the past year he was on leave from the City 


College while serving with the Program Staff, 
Office of the Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


"A " SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Robert R. Wilson has returned to his posi- 
tion as professor of political science at Duke 
University after a year spent in Turkey as a 
Fulbright professor at the University of Istan- 
bul. : ‘ 


: Roland A. Young has been advanced to a 
full professorship at Northwestern University. 


William H. Young has been named ehair- 
man of the department, of political science at 


the University of Wisconsin. 


R. R. Zimmerman has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the part-time 
faculty of the department of political science 
and public administration of The American 
University. 


**. 


p Requested by N ominating Committee 
The Nominating Committee of the American Political Science TM 


ciation for 1953 1 is as follows: 


-JosEPH P. HARRIS, Chairman, University of Eo er) 
'Hvan L. ELSBREE, Library of Congress ~- 


GEORGE A. GRAHAM, Princeton University 


"e 


CHARLES B. Hagan, University of Illinois 
CHARLES B. Rosson, University of North Carolina - 
E. S. WENGERT, University of Oregon 


The officers to be elected at the next meeting of the Association in- 
clude a President-Elect, three Vice-Presidents, and eight members of the 
Cóüncil. Members of the Association are invited to send in suggestions 
of persons to be considered for nomination to the Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. All suggestions should be received by February 


. 1, 1953. 


~ 
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Information N eeded for the New Directory 
The editor of the next edition of the Directory — that there are 


- still 2,000 members who have not submitted biographical data. Natu- - 


rally hei is anxious to inelude in the Directory as many biographies of the 
members as possible. Hence it is urged that those members who have not 
yet submitted biographical data do so as early as possible. In the event. 
that there is doubt on the member’s part as to whether he has submitted 
the data, an inquiry to Dr. George P. Bush, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C., will receive a prompt reply, either to the effect 
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